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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


It is with a sense of profound gratifieation that the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute presents to the public 
the second part of the fifth and last volume of the History of 
Dharmasastra by MM. Professor Dr. P. V. Kane, National 
Professor of Indology. With this part, this monumental literary 
project, which was conceived by the author more than thirty 
years ago, has been brought to a successful completion. This 
must, indeed, be regarded as a memorable event in the history 
of Indologieal studies and research in this country. The five 
volumes of the History of Dharmasdstra together extend 
over nearly 6,500 pages, and constitute an authoritative and 
encyclopedic treatment of the religious and civil law of ancient 
and medieval India. And what is particularly remarkable is 
that Professor Kane has accomplished this enormous work 
single-handed, and that too while being fully occupied with 
various other literary and public activities, 


For Professor Kane, the History of Dharmasdstra is 
the crowning glory of a life of great fultilment; and, for the 
Institute, it is a matter of pride and honour to be so closely 
associated with it. 


Professor Kane is now eighty-two years of age, but his 
energy and enthusiasm by no means seem to be on the wane. 
For, he has agreed ( health permitting ) to prepare for the Insti- 
tute a revised and enlarged edition of the first volume of the 
History, which has now almost gone out of print. 


17th November, 1962 
Bhandarkar O. R. Institute R. N. Dandekar 
Poona 4 
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FOREWORD 


Professor Pandurang Vaman Kane, by his monu- 
mental volumes on Dharmasistra, has placed us all 
under a deep debt of gratitude to him. His work is 
of lasting value. At a time when we are building an 
integrated Indian society, a dispassionate study of our 
Dharmasdstras is essential. By his work we are helped 
to understand what is living and what is dead in the 
heritage which has come down to us. 


Our heritage has always been changing with refe- 
rence to new conditions and new pressures. The pro- 
cess of readaptation is now at work. In spite of many 
changes the obstacles to Indian unity require to be 
removed. The principles which should guide us in the 
reorientation of our society are well brought out in 
Professor Kane’s volumes. They may be said to be 
religious and social. 


True religion has three sides to it : (1) a state of 
mind; (2) arelationship to Reality; and (3)a way 
of life. 


State of mind. Religious scriptures speak of the 
passionate quest for spiritual illumination. Religion is 
inner illumination, a renewal of spirit, an awakening, a 
changed condition of mind. This is the knowledge of 
God and not merely belief in Him. This is achieved by 
study, discipline, meditation and purity of heart. 


Relationship to Reality. Nearness to God is the 
goal of religious aspirants. When they attain an in- 
sight into Reality, their words are full of rapturous 
delight. They make out that the Reality they en- 
counter is ineffable, incapable of adequate expression. 
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It transcends the distinction of subject and object, the 
duality which is essential for knowledge. 


The absolute of experience is not the absolute of 
language or of logic. The Real to which we belong is 
beyond description in its majesty, power and glory. 
Spiritual humility requires us to look upon the varied 
expressions and interpretations as suggestions of the 
Supreme. By encouraging dogmatism and the use of 
force to spread belief, religions have become discredited. 


The seers affirm that they are one with the Sup- 
reme : aham brahmdsm. Hallaj exclaims: “ I am the 
truth " and was executed for his heterodoxy. 


A well-known Sufi tradition attributes to the pro- 
phet à saying: * He who knows the self knows the 
Lord". Of Abü Yazid it is recorded that he said: “I 
sloughed off my self as a snake sloughs off its skin ; 
then I looked into my self, and lo, I was He".' Reli- 
gion, it is said, springs from the great ‘I am’ in each 
‘me’. The fountains are within. 


On the pathway to the goal we feel that the 
attainment of the goal is conditioned by the effort of 
the seeker and the grace of God — tupah-prabhdva and 
deva-prasáda. 


The seekers look upon the Supreme as a Person 
separate from us, whose commands we obey, whose will 
we accept with reverence. The One beyond sense-per- 
ception, speech and logic is also the Controller, the 
Lord of all, the Creator and Ordainer of all, “ There is 
nothing marvellous in my love for you, O God, you are 
a mighty being but your love for me a poor slave is 
really marvellous. It is impossible, to know thee and 
not to love thee.” The personal is not a falsification of 








l. Cf. Brhadáranyaka Upanisad IV. 4. 7, 
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the real. It isa manifestation of the Supreme. In 
some of the Upanisads — Svetásvatara for example — as 
in the Bhagavadgitd, the Supreme is a God of love and 
grace. Those who adopt the view of religion as experi- 
ence, communion with God, are free from the tyranny 
of dogmas, from the fanaticism which is a disease of 
the mind to which men and communities are subject. 


We are vulnerable to mass hysteria. This need 
not be so for human nature is infinitely malleable. If 
we feel that anything is true or beautiful, we are per- 
suaded that it must find acceptance from others. We 
cannot but communicate to others what we know to be 
the truth. But when claims to absolute truth are 
varied and conflicting, humility requires us to respect 
the deepest convictions of others. 


Way of Life. In some systems of thought a dis- 
tinction is made between two orders of being, meta- 
physical and empirical. It does not mean that the 
latter is illusory. The distinction between the two is 
not absolute. The metaphysical reality is immanent 
in the world of becoming and makes for the gradual 
unfolding of values. This world is consecrated ground. 
Our sages set forth in clear and shining words the ideal 
of participation in the work of the world in order to 
raise its quality. Karmabhiimim imam prdpya karta- 
vyam karma yat subham says Rama, according to 
Valmiki. Having come into this world of action one 
should perform good deeds. Valmiki continues that the 
great sages have attained heaven through the perfor- 
mance of good deeds. It does not matter whether you 
are a grhastha or householder, sarhnydsin or mendicant. 
Janaka was a householder, and sage Yajiiavalkya was a 
wandering mendicant, parivrdjaka. If we behave well, 
we will make the world a paradise; if we misbehave 
we will turn it into hell. 
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Vyavasdydtmika buddhir eke’ha kurunandana. The 


trained understanding is single-minded. Integrity 
refers to the quality of oneness. It does not mean 
alienation from the world. Religion does not mean 
other-worldiness, separating oneself from all created 
things. It is denial of egoism. Turning one's back on 
the world is a part of ascetic discipline which is not an 
end in itself. Liberation from the tyranny of time is 
not liberation from time. When we become spiritual 
in outlook we do not cease to be human. 


The secret of true greatness is love of fellowmen. 
Love of neighbour is not only a moral duty but a wise 
policy. The right course today is co-operation and not 
conflict. ** What merit is there in the goodness of a 
man who returns good for good? A good man verily 
is one who returns good for evil." Rdmardjya or the 
Kingdom of God is the ideal for the human community. 
The one hope for the peoples of the world to get to- 
gether is a change in the human heart. 


Ethical standards are the only criteria for the 
distinction between high and low among men. Purity 
of conduct elevates a man even as impurity degrades 
him. All other distinctions are irrelevant. The Chdn- 
dogya Upanisad refers to patitas. The Candalas are 
those given to stealing, drinking, adultery and murder. 
These four are fallen : ete patanti catvdrah. A patita, 
a fallen man, is a wicked man, a small-minded selfish 
man, not an untouchable. 


The caste distinctions may have had their value in 
another context of society but we have out-grown it. 





1, upakárisu yah sádhuh südhutre tasya ko gunah | 


apakárism yah sidhuh sa sádhuh sadbhir ucyate n 


2, V.10.9. 
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The Bhagavadgità speaks of the four-fold classification 
as based on guna ( character ) and karma ( work ). 

We are all unregenerate at birth and become re- 
generate by our effort. 

janmand jdyate sitidrah 
samskérdd duija ucyate | 

Some are advanced; others not. We should give 
equal facilities to all. The Mahābhārata says that there 
was only one varna at the beginning and the four castes 
arose out of later developments. 

ekavarnam idam pürvarm visvam dsid yudhisthira | 

karma-kriyd-vibhedena cdturvarnyam pratisthitam u 
. But we have come to base caste on birth though some 

of our leading writers have held that it is not birth or 
learning but conduct alone that constitutes its basis; 
for dvijatva, 
vrttam eva tu kdranam \ 

vedapáthena vipras tu brahmajnadndt tu brahmanah ii 
It is not the colour of the skin but the conduct of the 
person that counts, The only way to progress is by 
means of good conduct. The Samrarta-Smrti says : 

saddcarena devatvam rsitvam vai tathaiva ca 1 

pradpnuvanti kuyonitvam manusyds tadviparyaye V 


Great achievement is possible for each one of us. 


Professor Kane brings out with great learning and 
lucidity the frequent changes our society has passed 
through. When Manu (I. 85) tells us that different 
customs prevailed in different ages he suggests that the 
social code is not a fixed but a flexible one.’ Social 





l anye krtayuge dharmás tretayam dvapare "pare | 
anye kaliyuge nrnam 
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customs and institutions are subject to change. Yājña- 
valkya tells us that “one should not practise that 
which, though ordained by the Smrti, is condemned by 
the people." What appeals to one’s conscience, 
dtmanas tustih, the conscience of the disciplined, not of 
the superficial, the forms which the elect praise,’ should 
be our standard. 


Vital changes may be introduced in the habits of 
the people by parisads or assemblies of the learned, 
When such assemblies cannot be constituted even the 
decision of one learned in dharma will be authoritative. 
The Apastamba Dharmasitrasays : dharmajita-samayah 
pramánam.* People who are learned and compassionate, 
who are practical-minded can decide the issues of right 
and wrong. They are the conscience of the commu- 
nity. What we are doing by legislative enactments is 
consistent with our tradition. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


J. I. 156. 
2. yam áryáh kriyamánam tu Samsanti. 


3. L11.2 


PREFACE TO VOLUME V 


The fourth volume of the History of Dharmasastra 
was published in October 1953, i.e. more than eight 
years ago. This last volume was in the Press for more 
than five years, The delay is due to several causes 
This volume in two parts contains over 1700 pages. It 
is thus far more bulky than any of the previous volumes. 
Nonavailability of sufficient quantity of good printing 
paper was another cause. The third cause was my age 
(I am now 82 years old) and frequent bad health. 
It is gratifying to my friends and myself that at last 
this undertaking spread over thirty-seven years is 
completed. 


This volume is divided into ten sections. The first 
section deals with Vratas and Utsavas ( religious vows 
and festivals); the second with Kala (time), Muhirta 
( auspicious times ), and calendar; the third with 
Santis ( propitiatory rites for averting the wrath of a 
deity, a calamity or unlucky event); the fourth and 
fifth with Puranas and Dharmasgastra and the causes of 
the disappearance of Buddhism from India; the sixth 
with Tantrik doctrines and Dharmasgastra; the seventh 
with Mimamsai and Dharmasgastra; the eighth with 
Sankhya, Yoga, Tarka and Dharmasastra; the ninth 
with cosmology, Karma and Punarjanma; the tenth 
with the fundamental conceptions and characteristics of 
Hindu ( Bharatiya ) culture and civilization, and future 
trends. 


In the Preface to the 2nd volume I have indicated 
the reasons for numerous and lengthy Sanskrit quota. 
tions. In the Preface to the 4th volume I have mentio- 
ned the aim I had in view in bringing together the facts 
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in each branch of Dharmasastra with detachment and 
integrity and without bias. The same.aim and mental 
attitude have been kept in view in this volume also. 
But it may be argued that when an author selects 
some of the numerous facts he passes a judgement 
about the importance of facts and his judgement may 
be biased all the same. I do not dispute this argu- 
ment, but will only argue that, facts being numerous 
and there being limitations imposed by the space 
available, the author has a right to pronounce a judge- 
ment as to the importance of the facts he selects. 


As regards volumes two, three and four, I could 
rely on a tower of strength in the person of Parama- 
hamsa Svàmi Kevalànanda Sarasvati of Wai. But, 
unfortunately the Svami passed away in March 1955 
before I began to write this last volume, and I 
could not get the benefit of his wise counsel in this fifth 
volume. 


In this last volume I received help from many 
people, either personally or by correspondence. I have 
to thank Mr. M. B. Arte, Dr. R. N. Dandekar, and 
Prof. H. D. Velankar for help in translating impor- 
tant passages from several French and German works. 
Prof. Gode, Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental Resea- 
rch Institute, Poona, was always ready to render help 
as to manuscripts and books. He had been a close 
friend for nearly forty years and his sudden death has 
meant for me the loss of a learned, sympathetic, and 
ever-obliging friend. Dr. A. D. Pusalker very carefully 
read the chapters on Puranas and indicated several mis- 
prints and some inaccurate statements. Dr. Raghavan 
very kindly brought to my notice the calendars in use 
in Southern India and certain works on Vratas ; Pandit 
Srijiva Nyayatirtha sent me in Sanskrit the Naiyayika 
view on Kala; Miss Kunda Sathe ( now Mrs. Savkar ) 
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kindly sent me from Paris information from French 
scholars on Babylonian, Assyrian and Greek astronomy. 
I am highly obliged to Dr. B. S. Joshi for sending me 
microfilms of certain papers (not available in India) 
from Cambridge and Chicago. Prof. Durgamohan Bha- 
ttacharya kindly sent me a copy of the Adla-siddhdnta- 
darsini. I am under deep obligations to Svāmī Kuva- 
layinanda of Lonavla for reading my chapter on Yoga 
and suggesting valuable changes and amendments. Prof. 
Zala gave me details about the Vratas observed in 
Saurastra. Prof. G. H. Bhatt ( Baroda) and Mr. 8S. L. 
Katre ( Curator, Scindia Institute, Ujjain ) very kindly 
showed me the manuscript-wealth of their Institutes 
and helped me with the contents of several relevant 
mss. on Vratas and Kala. Shri Padesastri of Baroda 
discussed with me, personally and by correspondence, 
several points about Ancient Hindu Astronomy. 
MM. Dr. Umesh Mishra brought to my notice his edi- 
tion of the Vijiüánadipikà of Padmapáda and Dr. H. G. 
Narahari wrote to me about the Prárabdha-dhvánta- 
vidhvarnsana of Acyutaraya and sent me offprints of 
his papers thereon. Mr. Shankarrao Joshi of the 
Bharata Itihasa Sarnfodhaka Mandala of Poona helped 
me by bringing to my notice hand-written calendars 
more than two hundred years old. To all these I offer 
my best thanks. I am highly obliged to Mr. S. N. Savadi 
B.A. (Hons.) of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute for help in the correction of the proofs of 
this volume. I have to thank Mr. P. M. Purandare, 
Advocate (O. S.), Bombay High Court, Tarkatirtha 
Raghunathasastri Kokje of Lonavla, and Dr. Bhaba- 
tush Bhattacharya for reading the printed sheets and 
making suggestions and pointing out misprints. 
Mr. N. G. Chapekar, in spite of his being now 
over 91 years of age, read some chapters when they 
were only typewritten, and discussed them personally 
2 
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with me for some hours. To him I owe a deep debt 
of gratitude for having taken so much trouble at such 
avery advanced age. I am highly obliged to Dr. A. 
Ghosh, Director-General of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, and to the Librarian Mr. L. G. Parab and the 
staff of the Archaeological Library for rendering all 
help to me while I had been collecting material for 
this volume. 


I cannot find words adequate enough to express 
my sense of deep gratitude to Dr. Radhakrishnan, now 
President of India, who has favoured me with many 
kindnesses during the last fourteen years. As for this 
volume of the History of Dharmasdstra, in the midst 
of numerous engagements and heavy work, he found 
time to look into its last two chapters, made vital sug- 
gestions for their improvement, and finally contributed 
a learned Foreword. 


I am aware that, in spite of so much help rendered 
by so many friends and well-wishers, this large volume 
might contain many mistakes, for which I alone am 
responsible. In the process of printing, some diacritical 
marks have either been elided or placed in wrong places, 
for which I seek the indulgence of all scholars and 
readers. 


Lastly, I thank the Manager of the Aryabhushan 
Press of Poona for carrying out with energy and zeal 
the work of printing this very large volume bristling 
with thousands of quotations, in the face of great diffi- 
culties caused by shortage of paper, the Poona floods, 
and other unforeseen happenings. 


Bombay, July 1962 P. V. Kang, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


of some important works and authors 


referred to in vol. V. 


N. B. Some dates, particularly of ancient works, are 
more or less conjectural. 


4000 B. C.-1000 B. C.—The period of the Vedie Sarn- 
hitas, Brihmanas and Upanisads; some hymns of 
the Rgveda, of the Atharvaveda and verses in the 
Taittiriya Samhità and Bràhmanas may possibly go 
back to a period earlier than 4000 B. C. and some 
of the Upanisads ( even from among those that are 
regarded by most scholars as the earliest ones-) 
may be later than 1000 B. C.. Some scholars have’ 
eriticized me for assigning the Vedie Samhitás to 
such an early date as 4000 B. C. Bloomfield, in 
* Religion of the Veda’ (New York, 1908 ) was will- 
ing ( on p. 20) to regard 2000 B. C. for the begin- 
nings of Vedic literary productions and to assign & 
much earlier date for institutions and religious 
concepts which the Veda derived and he denies 
that there is any better proof for any later date 
such as 1200, 1200 or 1000 B.C. rather than for 
one of the earlier viz. 2000 B.C, Winternitz ( in 
‘Some problems of Indian Literature ’ which are 
his Calcutta Readership Lectures, p. 20) remarks 
‘it is more probable that this unknown time of the 
Vedie Literature was nearer 2500 B. C. or 2000 
B. C. than to 1500 or 1200 B. C/ Both Bloomfield 
and Winternitz frankly confess that they know 
nothing at all about the date of the early Vedie 
Literature. Some Western scholars are rather 
too cocksure or dogmatie than the facts warrant. 
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They mostly rely on comparisons with other extant 
Indo-Aryan literatures and conjectures, which is 
not proof. 

800 B. C.-500 B. C—The Nirukta of Yaska. 

800 B. C.-400 B. C.— The principal Srauta sütras ( such 
as those of Áóvalàyana, Apastamba, Baudhàyana, 
Katyayana and Satyasadha) and some of the 
Grhyasütras (such as those of Asvalayana and 
Apastamba ) and Vedanga Jyotisa. 

500 B. C.-300 B.C.—The Dharmasitras of Gautama, 
Apastamba, Baudhayana and Vasistha and the 
Grhyasitras of Paraskara and a few others. 

500 B. C.-300 B. C.—Panini. 

500 B. C.-200 B. C.—The Bhagavad-gita. 

400 B. C.-200 B.C.—The Pirvmimamsi-siitra of Jai- 
mini. 

300 B. C.-200 B. C.—The Vartikas of Vararuci Katya- 
yana on Panini’s Grammar. 

800 B. C.-100 A. D.—The ArthaSistra of  Kautilya 
( rather nearer the former date than the latter ). 

200 B. C.-100 A. D.—The Manusmrti. 

150 B. C.-100 A. D. —The Mahàbhàsya of Pataíjali 
( rather nearer the former date than the latter ). 

100 B. C.-100 A. D.—Upavarsa, author of a commen. 
tary on Pürvamimàmsá& and Vedantasütra. 

100 B. C.-300 A. D.— Pataíijali, author of Yogasütra. 

100 A. D.-300 A. D.—Yajiiavalkya-smrti andthe Visnu. 
dharmasütra. 

100 A. D.~400 A. D.—Naradasmrti. 

200 A. D.-400 A. D.—Sabara, author of bhasya on P. 
M. S. ( nearer the former date than the latter ). 

250 A. D.-325 A. D.— Sánkhyakarikà of Iévarakrgna. 

300 A. D.-500 A. D.—Brhaspatismrti on Vyavahira 
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and other topics(not yet found); extracts on 
Vyavahira are translated in S. B. E. Vol. 38 and 
extracts from Brhaspatismrti on many topics were 
collected by Prof. Rangaswami Aiyangar and pub- 
lished in a volume in G. O. S. 

300 A. D.-600 A. D.—some of the extant Puranas such 
as Vayu, Brahminda, Visnu, Matsya, Markandeya. 

400 A. D.-500 A. D.—Mitharavrtti on Sankhyakarika, 

400 A. D.-500 A. D.—The Yogasütrabhásya of Vyasa. 

476 A. D.-Àryabhata, author of Áryabhatiyam, was 
born. 

500 A. D.-575 A, D.—Varahamihira, author of Brhat- 
samhita, Brhajjitaka, Paficasiddhantiki and other 
works, 

550 A. D.~700 A. D.—Yuktidipika, com. on Sankhya- 
karika. l 

600 A. D.-650 A. D.—Bana, author of the Kadambari 
and Harsacarita. 

650 A. D-660 A. D.—Kasika of Vamana and Jayà- 
ditya, com. on Panini’s grammar ( was composed ) 

650 A. D.-700 A. D.—Kumirilabhatta, author of Sloka- 
vartika, Tantravartika, Tuptika, 

600 A. D.-900 A. D.—Most of the metrical smrtis such 
as those of Parigara, Sankha and Devala and some 
of the Puranas like Visnudharmottara, Agni, 
Garuda. 

680 A. D.-725 A. D.—Mandana (vide p. 1198 of vol. 
V). 

700 A. D.-750 A. D. — Gaudapáda, author of a commen- 
tary on Sankhyakirika and paramagurw ( guru's 
guru ) of Sankaracirya. 

700 A. D.-750 A. D—Umbeka; vide vol. V p. 1198 

710 A. D.-770 A. D.— Salikanatha ( vide vol. V p. 1198) 
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788 A. D.-820 A. D.—Sankaricarya, author of Bhisyas 
on the Gita, principal Upanisads and V. S. 

780 A. D.-870 A. D.—Utpala, the encyclopedic comm- 
entator on Varáhamihira's works. 

790 A. D.-850 A. D.—Visvarüpa, the eommentator of 
Yajfiavalkyasmrti, author of Vartika on the Bha- 
syas of Sankarácürya on Brhadáranyakopanisad and 
the Taittiriyopanisad and of the Naiskarmyasiddhi ; 
the same as Sureávara ( after he became a Sannya- 
sin ). 

820 A. D.-900 A. D.— Vàeaspati, author of bhisya on 
Yogasütra, author of Nydyakanika, Tattvasamiksa, 

_  Bhamati (in all 7 works). 

825 A. D.~900 A. D.— Medhatithi, author of bhisya on 
the Manusmrti, 

900 A. D.-1100 A. D.— Parthasirathimisra, author of 
Sastradipikà, Tantraratna, Nyáyaratnükara. 

1005 A. D.-1055 A. D.—Dháresvara Bhoja, author of 
numerous works such as the Rajamartanda (on 
astrology ), Yuktikalpataru, Rajamartanda (a com- 
mentary on Yogasiitra ). 

1050 A, D.-1150 A. D.—Bhavanitha or Bhavadeva, 
author of Nayaviveka. 

1080 A. D.-1100 A. D.—Vijiianesvara, author of Mita- 
ksari, commentary on Yaj. 

1100 A. D.-1130 A. D.—Laksmidhara, author of a very 
extensive digest on Dharmasistra called Kalpataru 
or Krtyakalpataru, 

1100 A, D.-1130 A. D.—Aparirka, a Silahara king, 
author of an extensive commentary on Yàj. 

1100 A. D.-1150 A. D.— Jimütavühana, author of Dàya- 
bhaga, Kalaviveka and Vyavahiramatrka. 

1127 A. D.-1188 A D.—Manasollasa or Abhilasitartha. 
eiutàmani of Somesvaradeva., 
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1114 A. D.-1183 A. D.— Bhaskaràácárya, author of Sid- 
dhàntasiromani ( born in 1114 A. D. ). 

1150 A. D.-1160 A. D.—Rajatarangini of Kalhana 
( composed between these dates ). 


1150 A. D.-1180 A. D.—Aniruddhabhatta, author of 
Haralata and Pitrdayité and guru of Ballalasena, 
king of Bengal. 

1158 A. D.-1183 A. D.— Ballalasena (king of Bengal 
who composed five works of which two are available 
and printed viz. Adbhutasagara ( begun in 1168 
A. D. ) and the Danasagara composed in 1169 A. D. 


1150 A. D.-1300 A. D.— Haradatta, commentator of 
Dharmasiitras of Gautama and Apastamba and of 
some Grhyasiitras. 

1150 A, D.-1300 A, D.—Kullüka, commentator of Ma. 
nusmrti. 

1200 A. D.-1225 A. D.— Smrtieandrikà of Devanna- 
bhatta. 

1260 A. D.-1270 A. D.—Caturvargacintàmani of Hemà- 
dri ( composed between these dates ). 

1275 A. D.-1810 A. D.—Sridatta, author of Pitrbhakti, 
Samayapradipa and other works. 

1300 A. D.-1370 A. D.—Candeévara, author of Grhas- 
tharatnakara, Krtyaratnakara, Vyavahararatnakara 
and other works. 

1300 A. D.-1386 A. D.—Madhavacarya, author of Jai- 
miniyanyayamalavistara, Pardsaramidhaviya and 
other works. 

1300 A. D.-1386 A. D.—Sayana, author of bhasyas of 
Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas. 

1360 A, D.-1390 A. D.—Madanaparijata and Mahárna- 
vaprakaga compiled under king Madanapala and his 
son. 

1360 A. D.-1448 A. D.—These are the dates of the 
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birth and death of Vidyiipati, author of Gangi- 
vakyavali and other works, patronized by several 
kings of Mithila, 

1375 A. D.-1450 A. D.— Sülapàni, author of Dipakalika, 
Tithiviveka, Ekadasiviveka and several works on 
topics of Dharmasastra called Vivekas. 

1425 A. D.-1450 A. D.— King Madanasiiha, completed 
a large digest called Madanaratna. 


1375 A. D.-1500 A, D.—Digest composed by Prthvi- 
candra, son of Nagamalla, called Dharmatattvasu- 
dhanidhi. 

1400 A. D.-1450 A. D.—Nyayasudha of Somesfvara, a 
commentary on Tantravàrtika. 

1425 A. D.-1460 A. D.—Rudradhara, author of Varsa. 
krtya, Suddhiviveka and other works. 

1425 A. D.-1490 A. D.—Vàcaspati, author of Krtya- 
cintàmani and numerous works called Cintāmaņi 
and some works called Nirnaya (e. g. Tithinirpaya ). 


1440 A. D.-1500 A. D.—Vardhamàna, author of Danda- 
viveka, Gangakrtyaviveka and other works. 

1513 A. D~1580 A. D.—Narayanabhatta, author of 
Tristhalisetu, Prayogaratna etc. 

1520 A. D.-1575 A. D.—Raghunandana, author of many 
works called Tattvas, such as Tithitattva, Ekadaá- 
tattva etc. 

1554 A. D.-1626 A. D.—Appayyadiksita, author of 
Vidhirasáyana and numerous works on different 
$ástras and topics ( vide p. 1199 above ). 

1560 A. D.-1620 A. D.—Sankarabhatta, son of Nara- 
yanabhatta and author of Dvaitanirnaya, Mimam- 
sibalaprakiga and other works. 

1590 A. D.-1630 A. D.—Nandapandita, author of Dvai- 
tanirnaya, Vaijayanti (commentary on Visnudhar- 
masütra ). 
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1600 A. D.-1665 A. D.—Khandadeva, author of Bhatta- 
kaustubha and Bhattadipika. 

1610 A. D.-1640 A. D.—Time of literary activity of 
Kamalakarabhatta, author of Nirnayasindhu, Südra- 
kamalikara and many other works. 

1610 A. D.-1640 A. D.— Mitramiéra, author of a huge 
digest called Viramitrodaya on tirtha, püjà, samaya 
and many other topics of Dharmaáastra. 

1615 A. D-1645 A.D.—Time of literary activity of 
Nilakantha, son of Sankarabhatta, and author of a 
digest on topics of Acira, Sarhskira, Vyavahira 
etc. 

1620 A. D.-1690 A. D.— Visvesvara, alias Gágàbhatta, 
author of Bhattacintamani and other works. 

1645 A. D.-1675 A. D.—Probable period of the lite- 
rary activity of Anantadeva, author of a large 
digest called Smrtikaustubha. 

1700 A. D.-1740 A. D.—Smrtimuktáphala of Vaidya- 
nátha. 

1670 A. D.-1750 A. D.—Nagesga or Nagojibhatta, an 
encyclopadic writer on Grammar, Poetics, Dharma- 
“astra, Yoga and other Sastras ( about 47 works). 

1730 A. D.—date of the composition of the Dharma- 
sindhu by Kasinitha Upadhyaya. 

1730 A. D.-1820 A. D.—Balambhatta, author of a 
commentary called Balambhatti on the Mitaksara. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
used in vol. V for works in English and Sanskrit. 


On pp. 251-252 there is a list of abbreviations 
meant for the list of Vratas alone. Many of them will 
be included in this list also. 


A. B. O. R. I. = Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re- 
search Institute, Poona. 


AIHT =“ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition” by 
Pargiter. 


Ait. Br. = Aitareya-brahmana. 

A. J. O. C. = All India Oriental Conference. 

A. K, = Ahalyd-kamadhenu ( ms. ) 

Ap. Dh. S. = Apastambadharmasiitra. 

Ap. Śr. S. = Apsstamba Srautasütra. 

Aégv. Gr. = Asvalayana Grhya-sitra. 

A, S. W. I. 2 Archaeological Survey of Western India 
Reports. 

B. D. C. R. I. = Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, Poona. 

B. E. =‘ Buddhist Esoterism’ by Dr. B. Bhattacharya. 

B. E. F. E. O. - Bulletin de L'Ecole Francaise D' Ex- 
treme- Orient. 

B. G. - Bombay Gazetteer Volumes. 

B. G. S. = Bombay Government Series, 

Bhav. U. = Bhavisyottara-purana. 

B. I. = Bibliotheca Indica Series. 

B. O. R. L. = Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. 

Br. = Brāhmaņa ( class of works ). 


Abbreviations XIX 


Br. S. = Brhat-samhita of Varaihamihira. 

Br. Up. = Brhadáranyaka Upanisad. 

B. V. = Bharatiya Vidya, Journal, Bombay. 

C. I. I. Corpus Inscriptionum Indiearum ; Vol. I Asoka 
Inscriptions; Vol. II Kharosthi Inscriptions ; 
Vol. III Gupta Inscriptions; Vol. IV Kalacüri 
Inscriptions. 

C. R. C. = Calendar Reform Committee ( Report of ). 

D. C. = Deccan College. 

E. I. = Epigraphia Indica ( Volumes ). 

E. R. E. = Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics in 12 
volumes. 

E. S. A. « * Exact Sciences in Antiquity ' by Prof. Neu- 
gebauer ( 1951). 

Gaut. or Gautama = Gautama-dharmasiitra. 

G. K. = Kalasira of Gadādhara. 

G. O. S. = Gaikwad's Oriental Series ( Baroda ). 

H.- Prof. Hazra. — 

H. of Dh, or H. Dh. = History of Dharmaáastra, Vols. 
I-V. 

H. O. S. = Harvard Oriental Series. 

H. P. or H. Y. P. = Hathayogapradipika. 

H. V. - Hemáàdri on Vratas. . 

J, A.=Indian Antiquary (Journal) or Law Reports, 
Indian Appeals (context will clearly show which is 
meant ). 

I. H. Q. = Indian Historical Quarterly ( Journal ). 

Jai. = Jaimini or Jaimini's Pürvamimàmsá-sütra. 

J. A. O. S. - Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

J. A.S. or J. A. S. B. = Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

J. B. A.S. = Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bombay. 
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J. B. B. R. A. S. - Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
. Hoyal Asiatic Society. 

J. B. H. U. - Journal of the Benaras Hindu University 

J. B. O. R. S. = Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Resea- 
rch Society. 

J. B. R. S. = Journal of the Bihar Research Society. 

J. G. J. R. I. = Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research 
Institute, Allahabad. 

J. I. H. = Journal of Indian History. 

Jiv. = Jivananda’s edition in two volumes of Raghu- 
nandana’s Tattvas. 

J. N. 2 Jayantinirnaya. 

J. U. P. H. S. - Journal of United Provinces Historical 
Society. 

J. O. R. = Journal of Oriental Research, Madras. 

J. R. A. S. - Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain. 

J. V. O. T. Journal of Venkatesvara Oriental Institute 

K. N. = Kalanirnaya of Madhava. 

K. R = Krtyaratnakara of Candesvara, 

K. S. S. = Kashi Sanskrit Series. 

K. T. = Krtyatattva. 

K. T. V. = Kālatattvavivecana. 

K. V. = Kalaviveka. 

M. B. P. = Mimārsā-bāla-prakāśa. 

M. C. 2 Muhürta-cintàmani. 

M. L. J.= Madras Law Journal. 

Mit. = Mitākşarā, commentary on Yàjíiavalkya-smrti, 

M. M. = Mahāmahopādhyāya (title conferred on learned 
men). 

M. M.= Muhirtamartanda (a work ). 

Nir, or. Nirn. = Nirnayasigara Press edition. 
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N. I. A. = New Indian Antiquary ( à journal ). 

N.S. = Nirnayasindhu. 

Par. Gr. = Paraskara-grhya-sitra. 

P, C. = Purusirtha-cintamani. 

Ph. Up. = Philosophy of the Upanishads by Paul Deu- 
ssen, translated by A. S. Geden. 


. B. M.- Pürvamimàrhsá. 


P. M. S. = Pürvamimársá-sastra or sütra ( according to 
context ). 

P. O. = Poona Orientalist ( journal ). 

P.R. H. R.=Studies in Puranik Records on Hindu 
rites and customs ( collection of 16 papers by Prof. 
Hazra ). 

Rg. - Rgveda. 

R. M. = Rajamirtanda of Bhoja ( Ms. in B. O. R. I. ). 

R. N. P. = Rājanītiprakāśa of Candesvara. 

San. Śr. S. = Sankháyana-srauta sütra. 

Sat. Br. =Satapatha Brahmana ( ed. by Weber ). 

S.B. E. - Saered Books of the East Series (ed. by 
MaxMuller ). 

S. M. - Samayamayükha of Nilakantha. 

Sm. C. = Smrti-candrika ( ed. by Mr. Gharpure ). 

Sm. K. = Smrtikaustubha. 

Tai. Ā. or T. A. = Taittiriya Áranyaka. 

Tai. Br. = Taittiriya Brahmana. 

Tai. S. or T. S. = Taittiriya-Samhità. 

Tai. Up. = Taittiriya Upanisad. 

T. S. S. = Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

T. T. = Tithitattva of Raghunandana. 

U. = Upapurana. 

Up. = Upanisad. 

Vaj. S. = Vajasaneya Samhita. 
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Var. = Varahapurana. 

Varaha = Varahamihira. 

V. Dh. or Visnu Dh. S. = Visnudharmasütra. 
Vi. Dh. = Visnu-Dharmottara-purina. 

V. K. K. = Varsa-kriyi-kaumudi. 

V. K. R. = Varşakrtya of Rudradhara. 

V. 5S. = Vedāntasūtra of Bādarāyaņa. 

Y. 5. = Yogasiitra. 

Yaj. = Yajiiavalkya-smrti. 

St. «T. 
N. F. È. 
"a l = Ag ( MARIAA ed. ) 

aqå. = aidz (ed. by Pandit Satavalekar ) 
amas. = Com. of, on sr. eft ( smraria ed. ) 
Sr. wr. — ergqumm of azmus ( Caleutta, 1905 ) 
a. Z. — MTATA 

AT. 4. A, = ATA ATH TT 

a. a. = TAANIT 

MF. T. = APATIIT 


- saearenitg ( Ms. in Seindia Institute, Ujjain) 


em. Ñ. 

ava. t. q. j = PTOI MTL 
K. = WA 

V. q. — qatata 

V. 8T. 2 UR GTSITRTT 

e. 


} = FARATA of satr ( separate volumes on zz, 


RITE. TAA, Way, Ad ete. ) ed. in G. O.S. 


aq. a. R. = paaa 
ar. A. = ares of aaa 
wr. fd. = xrefdxdm of sre 
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$. d. = FAATA of (p 


7 } =a of mèn ( B. I Series ) 

al. AT. = Arafe 

TRS = WEST 

üt. 

Ñ. a. «| = Amiga ( omraria ed. with com. of eu) 
alas 

gr. 

gr. p - erant 


3. — qinga of Saa ( emaearsa ed. ) 

Ñ. q. = ARa of Gre 

d. an. = Araroa 

q. s. l 

q. yq. } = Afrig 

d. sr. = ima ( aaa ed. ) 

qd. d. — ditta igar ( ed. by Pandit Satavalekar ) 

i } =g À of gaa 

g. n. a. = gaan of RaR (ed. at Darbhanga, 1900 ) 
&. fa. Rr. d. — aaar 


q. Ñ. = åy of maa ( ed. of 1926, with Marathi trans- 
lation ) Nir. ed. | 


R. R. = istae ( with Marathi translation ) Nir. ed. 
zama = Kashi S. Series 


qa. = aR of aàr (ed. by Thibaut and 
Dwivedi ) 


qug. 
a. A. = Tear ( Bombay S. Series ) 
n= nR s erand 


} = qagan ( aaraa ed. ) 
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g. R. = gania 

ma. a. = mafana of gazga 

ma. a. = mamaga of tems 

gz. 3. 

ae. IN. 1 = gea Tei 

qed. = gedar of qaz (ed. by Kern, only text; by 
sure àa, with com. of sas. There is a diffe- 
rence of one chap. between the two editions ). 

aAA. = Anaa (ed. by ar zasamz of Lonavla ) 

al. 9. = A 

aa 

"n } = Fag ( atero ed. ) 

"wWRsq — wÍderqu 

ax. m. = agana ( B. I. Series ) 

aq = ages ( Nirn. ed. ) 

ari. — ariseaqum ( Venk. ed. and Cal. ed. differ by two or 
three chapters ) 

frat. = Renee ( dat on ara. cafe, Nirn. ed. ) 

at. q. = hain of wengzay ( facta. ed. ) 

a. aL. 3. = Aaaa of ago ( Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series ) 

q. &. = agaRrarattr 

aa. = Faafy’s commentary on agea 

4. d =aarmttdte (ed. by Pandit Satavalekar ) 

a. 

ara. 

Ñ. g. = AJA 

q. m. = ai of wn 

q. fæ. a. = Afaia of Naama (B. I. ed, ) 

qd. — q«14 ( of agra ) 


} — Ja ( Aigar ed. with famau ) 


i Aiar Qr ia 
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aag. = qag or quaque acc. to context 

ara. d. — ariasrdfegt ( ed. by Pandit Sátavalekar ) 
TAA = TATU 

A. &. = Aaaa 

dt. fa. = Aada of aa 

4. a. =aqraqa of am with magona ( Ra. ed. ) 
eq. A. = aE of twas 


EA: A e AEE GEIGICE E] 

ad. N. 

a. 3. j — maman, part of difipites 
Ja. Al. 

sev 0] cUm amm ( ed. by Weber) 


Arf. AT. = UBT TET 

Ut. at. = aga tee 

gfast.=gfasigd of marae ( B. I. ed. ) 

Aj. Sq. — FATA TWATsT 

d. 4l — dese of emu ( Baroda ed. 1914 ) 

a. 5. = anasa ( part of difigiaz ) 

a. a. = aaargqe ( Gujarati Press ed. ) 

R. at. =fearattadt of adiga ( fia. ed. ) 

Gre. = teagan ( Venk. Press ed. ) 

HRR. = RAGA of aaa 

wa. = RaR (ed. by Mr. Gharpure ) 

g. a. S. = gaasi 

è. =mi, author of wg4dRrarafir ( B. I. ed.) on sa, ss, 
ala, aa ete. 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE CONTENTS OF VOLUME V 


Pages 

Section I. Vratas ( religious vows) and Utsavas 
( religious festivals ) 1-462 
Chapter I. Vrata in the Rgveda. -21 


Chapter II. Vrata in the Vedic Literature, 
Sütras, Smrtis, definition and importance 
of Vratas. 22-50 


Chapter III. Persons entitled to engage in 
Vratas, -objects desired by means of Vra- 
tas, classifications of Vratas, Literature 
on Vratas, times for Vratas. 51-80 


Chapter IV. Individual vratas, Caitra Prati- 
pad, Ramanavami, Aksayya-trtiya, Parasu- 


ramajayanti, Dasahara, Savitrivrata. 81-94 
Chapter V. Ekadasi. 95~121 
Chapter VI. Caturmiasya. 122-123 


Chapter VII. Vratas called Nagapaficami, 
Manasápüjà,  Raksábandhana, Krsna- 
janmastami 124-143 

Chapter VIII. Vratas of Haritàlika, Gaņeśa- 


caturthi, Rsipaficami, Anantacaturdasi. 


144-153 
Chapter IX. Navaratra or Durgotsava. — 154-187 
Chapter X. Vijayada‘ami and Divili. 188-210 


Chapter XI. Makarasankrànti and Maha£iva- 
rátri. 211-236 
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Chapter XII. Holikà and Grahana ( Eclipses) 


237-250 
Chapter XIII. List of other Vratas and 
Utsavas. 251-462 


Section II. Kdla, Muhirta, the influence of Astro- 
logy on Dharmasdstra and Calendar 468-718 


Chapter XIV. Conception of Kala ( Time ) 4638-485 


Chapter XV. Units of Kala. 486-536 
Chapter XVI. Muhürta, 537—603 
Chapter XVII. Muhürtas for religious rites 
604—640 
Chapter XVIII. Calendar, eras, various reck- 
onings about years, months eto. 641-685 
Chapter XIX. Kalpa, Manvantara, Mahayuga, 
Yuga. 686-718 


Section III, Santi ( propitiatory rite for averting 
the deity s wrath, a calamity or an un- 


lucky event. 719-814 

Chapter XX. Vedic meaning and procedure 
of Santis, 719-747 
Chapter XXI. Individual Santis. 748-814 
Section IV. Purdnas and Dharmasastra, 815-912 

Chapter XXII. Origin and development of 
Puràna literature. 815-886 

Chapter XXIII. Brief notes on individual 
Puranas and Upapuranas. 887-912 

Section V. Purdnas and disappearance of Bu- 

ddhism. 913-1030 


Chapter XXIV. Influence of Puranas on 
Dharmasistra. 913-1002 
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Chapter XXV. Causes of the disappearance 
of Buddhism from India. 1003-1030 


Section VI.  Tüntrik doctrines and. Dharmasaàstra, 
Nyàsa, Mudra, Yantra, Cakra, 


Mandala. 1031-11851 
Chapter XX VI. Tantrik doctrines and Dhar- 
masastra 1031-1119 


Chapter XX VII. Nydsas, Mudras, Yantra, 
Cakra, Mandala and Appendix on Works 


on Tantra. 1120-1151 
Section VII, Pirvamimdmsdé and Dharmasastra. 
1152-1351 
Chapter XXVIII. Mimamsi and Dharma- 
śāstra. 1152-1201 
Chapter XXIX. Some fundamental doctrines 
of Pūrva-mīmāmsā. 1202-1282 


Chapter XXX. On Mimamsa principles and 
rules of interpretation in relation to 
DharmasSistra; appendix on Nyayas. 1288-1351 

Section VIII. Relation of Sdnkhya, Yoga and 
Tarka to Dharmasástra. 1352-1482 


Chapter XXXI. Dharmacistra and Sànkhya. 


13852-1384 

Chapter XXXII. Yoga and Dharma<astra, 
1385-1467 

Chapter XX XIII. Tarka and Dharma‘astra, 
1468-1482 

Section IX. Cosmology and the doctrine of Karma 
and Punarjanma. - 1483-1612 


Chapter XXXIV. Cosmology. 1483-1529 


Brief Synopsis of the Contenta of Vol. V xxix 


Chapter XXXV. The doctrine of Karma and 
Punarjanma, 1530-1612 


Section X. The fundamental conceptions and chara- 
cteristics of Hindu ( Bharatiya) Cul- 
ture and civilization from Vedic Times 
to about 1800 A.D., and future trends 

1613-1711 
Chapter XXXVI. Fundamental and leading 
characteristics and conceptions of Hindu 
culture and civilization. — | 1618-1657 


Chapter XXXVII. Future trends. 1658-1711 
Epilogue; Acknowledgments and Thanks. — r-xxu 


References to pages of important works consulted 


In former volumes lists of important works con- 
sulted were set out at length. It is not necessary to 
do this in this volume because in each section lists of 
important Sanskrit works and English works and papers 
have been provided, Therefore, all that need be done is 
to bring together the pages of this volume where such 
lists are mostly mentioned. 











Works in Works and papers 
Section Sanskrit in English 
PP. PP. 
I. Vrata 59, 251-52 60 
IL ala 
Astronomy and 483-485, 
Mathematics, 565-66, 570-71, 
Works on 556-559, 585, 531-82, 585, 
Jataka and 591-594, 611-12, 594-600, 644-646 
Muhirta, 616-17 
III. Santis 749, 752-53, 763, 73bn, 782 
779-781, 790, 
805-06 
IV. Puranas 867-869 843-845, 849, 852, 
864ff, 883, 886, 
909, 941-42 ( on 
Buddhism ) 
Vv. Puranas 952, 957-958 969, 978, 1003 and 
pp. 913-1033 (on bhakti), 1008-9 ( on Bud- 


998 ( on Avatàras) 


dhism and causes 
of its disappearance 
from India 


References to pages of important works consulted 


xxxi 





VI, 


VII. 


Section 


Tantra 
( 1033-1151) 


Mimatmhsa and 
Dharmaáastra 


VIII. Relation of 


IX. 


Sankhya, Yoga, 
Tarka to 
Dharmaéastra 
( 1352-1482 ) 
Sankhya 
( 1352-1384 ) 
Yoga 


Cosmology, 
Karma and 
Punarjanma 
Cosmology 
( 1483-1529 ) 
Karma and 
Punarjanma 
( pp. 1530-1612) 


Fundamental 
conceptions and 
characteristics 
of Hindu 
Culture and 
Civilization 


(1613-1657 ) 


Future trends 





Works in Works and papers 
Sanskrit in English 
pp. pp. 

1050-51 1040, 1048n 
1140-1147 ( Sakta doctrines ) 
1148-1151 
1188-89 1200-1201 _ 
1197-1200 
1353n 
1394 1392-1394 
1455-1456 
1485n, 1502 
1599-1604 1604-5 


1624, 1627-31, 
1642, 1646, 1649 


1704-5, 1707-11 





1618, 1648n, 1650n 
1653-1657 


1659-1661, 1666, 
1675-76, 1683, 
1695-96, 1711 





CORRECTIONS 


Mistakes that can be easily detected and mis- 
prints due to the loss or displacement of such loose 
parts as anusvdras or mdtrds or diacritical dots (as 
under t) that can be easily detected have generally 
not been included in this list. 


Page 
384 
494 

” 
530 
560 


598 


647 
660 
696 
715 


724 
736 
737 
751 


801 
813 


Line or note 


Bp Pp us 


rod E S B D oe p 


B 


20 

. 719,1. 7 

. 722, l. 2 from 
. 765, l. 2 from 
. 882,1. 3 


. 991, l. 3 from 
11 
9 

. 1130, 1. 2 

. 1130, L 3 

. 1145,1. 3 

. 1172a, l. 2 

. 1172b, ]. 8 
4 


. 1300, 1. 8 
, 1323, 1. 3 


read * on Su 7th ; when' 

read ‘from’ for ‘ form’ 

bottom read ‘ Gandharva’. 

bottom read ‘ p. 270’ 

read ‘101 (in Kern's ed.)' 
for ‘ 160’ 
the figures in the photo of 
‘Dhanus’ and‘ Mina or Ma- 
kara’ are wrong, in position. 
They should be turned upside 
down 

bottom read {14”’ for‘ 29’ 

read ‘ aksara a’ 

read ‘ Manu IX. 301’ 

read ‘ purposes ’ 

read ‘deemed’ 

read afta 

read 1690 for 1598. 

read ‘ Visnor-nu kam’. 

read ‘specified on preceding 
page’ foe ‘ specified below ’. 

omit ' amgeqe *. 

read * s2zrzfardtfa 


817 
824 
833 
844 
870 
888 
899 


1038 
1066 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1156 
1169 
1174 
1196 
1203 
1221 
1226 
1231 
1239 
1242 
1244 
1264 


Corrections xxxiii 


.1328,1. 1 
.1347,1. 4 
. 1356,1. 8 
. 1875,1. 6 
5 

. 1414b, 1. 1 
2 


7" Bog 


B 


l. 13 
l. 16 


1, 22 
]. 8 


]. 11 
l. 4 from bottom 


n. 1673,1. 4 


read < Aaga 
read ugs 
read sjar99res-qq. 
read ‘ tonal’, 
read ‘It’ for ‘ If’ 
read ‘ Kalika 92. 2’ 
read ‘Amar Nath Ray’ for 
‘M. R. Majumdar’. 
read * Saura ' 
read * Skanda ' 
read * Sütasambhità ' 
omit * way ' 
read * way ' for * away ' 
read ‘it is found that it con- 
demned ' 
put a comma after * Pürpa '. 


last note is * 1724 ' and not ‘ 1924’ 


5 
.1.2 
.1794,1. 3 


read ‘ neuter’ for ‘ neither’ 
read uarfts for arms. 

read ‘añt’ 

read ‘ qaqaraaeds-, ’ 


. 1901, last line read 2238 for 2186. 


l. 

n 

n 

n. 1879,1. 7 
n 

1. 8 

l. 


read * note 2052' for note 2010. 


13 from bottom put a comma after Kumirila’s 


n. 1954,1. 2 
n. 1981,1. 5 
lines 25-26 
l. 13 

n. 2015 

n. 2016, 1. 3 
n. 2019, l. 1 
n. 2058,1. 4 


read * erem ( — «ur afar ). 
read qufueargert. 

read ‘ vidhi-lin ’. 

read ‘ Soma’ 

read gm. 

read quara o 

read ì gargad. 

read aira. 


xxxiv 


1274 
1293 
1295 
1300 
1315 


1356 
1373 
1409 
1432 
1446 


1448 
1449 
1458 


1460 


3 


1483 
1488 
1494 


1508 


1559 
1615 


1671 


1684 
1708 


n. 
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2077, 1l. 7 read ‘ paribhāşas’. 


n. 2116,1. 3 read * ^sigar ’. 
' n. 2119, 1. 3 read * fafitata st’. 
l. 29 read *1238' for * 12958 '. 
n. 2164, ll. 4-5 read ' gerit qaga azkara? and 
omit ar after V. 1.14 
l. 15 read 2238 for 2186 
1, 29 read ‘sixty’ for ‘six’ 
n. 2134, ll, 1-2 read a. a. I. 2-4 
last line read ‘ pranad-apanati ’ 
n. 2371 read asma mi (separate 
words ) l : 


n. 2382,1. 9 read qgeafa. 
n. 2383,1. 6 aad, 1. 7 amare, ]l. 9 enum. 


5 


. 2389,1. 8 read levitation and n. 2390 1. 8 


put a semicolon after “saa: 


n. 2402, last line read. "gs 

n. 2413,11 read aad" 

n. 2429, ll. 1 and 6 read Westaway 

n. 2489,1. 1 read «aate, 

n. 2445,1. 2 read fap ex: and in last line 
eqq Ray 

n.2462,1. 5. read grt. zx. VI. 11. 3 

.n. 2528, last line read IV. 11 

l. 2 from bottom, read ‘ Bagby’s’ 

n. 2602, ]. 3 from bottom, read * unrelated 

lines 4-5 read ‘ being Sweeping ones at 

one stroke are likely '. 
l.1 read p. 9 
n. 2659 ]. 2 read‘ What Vedirta means 


to me,’ a symposium. 


— ee 


SECTION Ill 


SANTI ( Propitiatory rites for avertiug a deity's wrath, 
a calamity or unlucky event), 


CHAPTER XX 


Vedic meaning and procedure of Sāntis 


The word Santi is derived from the root ‘am ', which has 
several meanings (such as ‘to stop’, ‘to be appeased’, ‘to kill’ 
rarely ) and belongs to the 4th conjugation and also to the 9th. 
The word Santi itself does not occur in the Rgveda, but it occurs 
in the Atharvaveda and the Vajasaneya Samhita, The root 
‘gam’, its several forms and derivatives and the indeclinable 
particle ‘sam’ occur hundreds of times even in the Rgveda. 
The word ‘sam’ is often conjoined in the Rgveda to ‘yoh’ either 
as 'Samyoh' (Rg. I. 93.7, 1. 106.5, III 17.3, III. 184, IV. 12.5, 
V. 47.24, V. 5314, V. 69.9, VL 507, VIL 35.1, VII 69.5, X, 9.4, 
X. 15.4, X. 37.11, X. 182.1-3) or as '$am ca yoscea' (as in Rg. 
I. 114.2, 189.2, IT. 33.13, VIIL 39.4, VIIL 71.15). In these places 
the words are generally rendered as ‘happiness and welfare’ or 
‘health and wealth’ (by Keith in translation of Tai. S. II. 6.10.3) 
and these meanings generally suit the context, e. g. in Rg. 
VI. 50.7 ‘dhata tokaya tanayaya gam yoh’ (confer on our sons 
and progeny happiness and welfare), in Rg. X. 182 the words 
' athà karad-yajamanaya Sam yoh’ (may Brhaspati confer happi- 
ness and welfare on the sacrificer) occur as the last quarter 
of all the three verses. ‘Sam’ by itself occurs about 160 times 
in the Rgveda and it is somewhat remarkable that in Rg. VU. 
-35. 1-13 112? the word $am occurs in each verse from 4 to 7 times 
(68 times in all) Rg.lI.114.1!533 *'we bring these lauds to 
Rudra who is powerful, who has braided hair, who rules over 
valiant men, so that there may result welfare to our two-footed 
and four-footed beings and every thing in this village may be 
prosperous and free from distress’ will bring out the import of 








1132, Verses 1-10 of Rg. VII. 35 are the same as Atharva 19.10 1-10. 
1133. gar eqs ava muíqa3 arqdixra s cmrad adl: | Tur owewq (au 
mang fed ge m emere I. 114. 1. 
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‘gam’, In some cases ‘gam’ and ‘yoh’ clearly appear to be 
employed like nouns in the objective case. For example, Rg. 
II. 33, 13 14 “7 hanker after the ‘sam’ and ‘yoh’ of Rudra (i. e. 
under the power of Rudra), Rg. I. 114.2 “O Rudra! may we 
secure by your guidance that ‘sam’ and ‘yoh’ that father Manu 
procured through sacrifice". Yaska (Nirukta IV. 21) while 
dealing with Rg. X.15.4 ‘atha nah sam yor-arapo dadhata’ 
holds '$amyoh' to be ablative or genitive of Sarnyu and explains 
as ‘Samanam ca rogandm ydvanam ca bhayanadm’ ( allaying of 
diseases and warding off of dangers). This is an etymological 
explanation and isin some cases accepted by Sayana and in 
others he paraphrases ‘gam’ by ‘sukha’ (happiness) and ‘ yoh’ as 
‘duhkha-viyoga’ (freedom from pain or distress). The word 
‘yoh’ presents the appearance of the ablative or genitive 
singular of a noun from the root ‘yu’ which means ‘to bind’ or 
‘separate’ or from ‘ya’ to go. ‘Yoh’ by itself occurs only three 
times in the Rgveda (i. e. in I. 74, 7, X. 105. 3, X. 176. 3). The 
meaning of'yoh' in these three cases is doubtful In the Tai. 
Br. 1135 we have the mantra ‘we choose that happiness and wel- 
fare and success (or progress) to the sacrifice and the sacrificer ; 
may divine fortune be ours; let there be good fortune for (our) 
men; may medicine ( or remedy ) go up; may there be happiness 
to our mon and quadrupeds’, 


In Atharvaveda 19. 9 the word śānti occurs about 17 times. 
In verses 3 to 5 speech ( vāk ), the mind ( manah )t®6 and the five 
senses are referred to and it is said that these seven usually 
produce what is ghora ( terrible or inauspicious ) and these same 
must exert themselves for producing Santi (i.e. appeasement of 
angered deities or averting calamities or misfortunes). Verses 
6-11 pray to several gods, planets ( grahah ), the earth, falling 
stars, cows, the naksatras, magical rites, Rahu, Dhimaketu 
( comets ), the Rudras, Vasus and Adityas, sages and Brhagpati 
to confer happiness. Verse 12 prays to Indra, Brahmi, and all 





1134. gi dre emer dí: 101.33. 13; aed aq Ra agd Rar 
quum wp oua effe ug. I. 114. 2. 

1135. adiga mi aama mA aaa GA aired a: 1 eid: 
miata: mi Gna Jaa st A ng A at aag A m. II 5, 11 
This is partly explained in Q. a Il. 6.10. This is called Saam. Vide ar. 
I. 4. 29 on which the first arfam is ' oraatarga: Giz’ and yaw cites 
Eagna: staarn: amas: 7 as examples, 

1136. gana ana cafe aacqena 2 ei gren diana t at waa 
Ai Aa MRTE A: Nl ap. 19. 9, 5, 
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the gods for refuge to the composer of the hymn and 13 declares 
that 'whatever things were appeased (by $antis) in this world— 
these the seven sages know. May they all be happiness for me; 
may happiness be mine and may freedom from fear be mine’. 
Verse 14 which is similar to Vaj.S. 36.17 declares that ‘ the earth, 
mid-regions, heaven, waters, trees and plants, all gods-these have 
become appeased and auspicious by the Santi rites performed by 
the composer and that by those Santis, by all Santis I ( we) 
appease (remove the evil effect of ) what is here terrible, what is 
cruel ( or inauspicious ), what is evil; may all that be appeased, 
be beneficial and happy for us'!?7  Atharva 19. 10 (verses 1-10) 
contains the word ‘sam’ 51 times and prays for welfare to 
several gods and 19. 11 is also a Santi containing the word ‘sam’ 
18 times. The Vajasaneya-samhita chapter 36 ( verses 8-12 ) 
similarly contain the word ‘sam’ several times. One of these 
viz. ( Vaj. 8. 36.12) occurs in many Vedic texts'3* ‘May the 
divine waters confer on us happiness, help and protection; may 
they flow towards us for our our happiness and welfare’. 


In the Tai. S. the words 'S$amayati' and '$anti' are fre- 
quently used often in the same passage or context. For example, 
it is said '* Rudra 139 is the fierce (or harsh ) one among gods...; 
He ( the priest ) does as it were a harsh thing when he recites 
(that passage containing the word) Rudra; ‘in the path of 
Mitra’ he says for the sake of appeasing”, There is a similar 
passage in the Ait. Br. While prescribing the recital of a rk 
verse (Rg. Il. 33.1) in the Agnimäruta-śastra the Ait, Br. 
changes the original words of the latter half of the verse in the 
Rgveda and also suggests another verse altogether for recital 





1137. ati: areata: ase: wae Tide ae Was at Wee TT 
aware ated TANT TRY 7: U aai 19. 9. 14, 


1138. g A gR mA rg Aa i AA aag T: Anae K. 36. 12, 
s. X. 9. 4, arad I. 6. 1, qmadq 33. qd. 9m. I: 2. 1, 1. 


1139. sawemdduferumg! wap 3 au quratemer sr RA TART 
acis Aaa dne mI R g. VL d. 7. 7-8; The original rk is 
an a Radyal gada Ala: aires areal Tale: | A ANA dA gaa TAA 
wa Tae: tl az. I. 33. 1. The a. an. reads ‘of aT ant arava ate: ? for ay at 
sig dia mAN a araa sida sone: Ww. If one employed ej ay, Rudra 
might have seized the progeny and the word @f@q (meaning a servant of 
Rudra ) avoids the use of the harsh name Rudra. ‘yarin oie seria 
ware sarah ava: REA I ag g a: eA aAA A wie 
mrd grep Xf mer wala: ratae ! 0. m. 13. 10. 

H. D. 91 
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(L 43.6 '$am nah karatyarvate sugam mesaya mesye nrbhyo 
nàribhyo gave' ) because in the first place that verse begins with 
the auspicious word ‘sam’ and in the second place because that 
verse, though the devata (deity ) thereof is Rudra, does not 
expressly mention that word; the result, says the Ait. Br., is that 
that verse being one of appeasement (Santi) the priest secures 
long life and procures long life for the sacrificer. 


Another example of '$amayati in the Tai. S. is as follows : 
When an agnihotrin is going on a journey with his household he 
should offer homa to Vastospati, but if he goes without offering 
a homa to Vastospati evil consequences follow ; ‘ Rudra is indeed 
Vastospati; if he were to go out without offering homa to 
Vastospati, Agni would become Rudra, would leap after him and 
kill him; (but) when he offers to Vastospati, he appeases him 
( Rudra-Agni) with his own share and the sacrificer meets no 
injury ( or distress ) 114 


Another example of ‘Samayati’ and '$ànti' in the Tai. S. 
( VI. 3. 3. 2-3) may be set out. ‘O tree! protect it; O axe! do 
not harm it; the axe indeed is a thunderbolt; ( therefore ha utters 
those words ) for allaying (the fierce power of the axe); these 
worlds are afraid of the tree ( of which the yüpa is made ) when 
it moves; (therefore he recites ‘with thy top do not graze the 
sky, with thy middle do not harm the atmospheric region’. ( By 
these words ) he appeases ( removes the terrible power for evil of) 
this tree ' 11*t 


The foregoing passages are quite sufficient for showing the 
significance attached to the words ‘sam’, ' Samayati' and 'sànti' 
in the Vedic samhitds. The word ‘santama’ occurs in the 
Reveda about two dozen times. It is applied to the great gods 
like Agni, Indra, Soma (1.16.7, 1. 77. 2, IX. 104. 3), to the 
praises of gods ( I. 76. 1, VI. 32. 1), to the worshipper or singer 
( VIL. 13. 22), to protection by gods ( V.76.3, X. 15. 4) and 
generally means ‘beneficent or conferring happiness’. Simi- 





1140. wj: wg 3 rigg waters sag a ud qenefürcpeura 
gemgndiwárd seta  (maudd4 sem erfdgesd were oí d. ow. DIL 
4. 10. 3. Compare qp. sil. 14. 19. 

1141. sw arsch eran ss fédiferre qut 3 vnüft: eme] 1.22 3 uar 
qurerqdi fevafa faguiwrp wur adie aia wr AARG a Aka: 
sra(a 13. e. VI. 3. 3, 2-3; compare qmat, sf. 5. 42-43 and srqqu III. 6. 4.13 
for similar words, 
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larly, the word ‘santati’ (Rg. I. 112. 20, VIIL 18.7) means 
* beneficent ', 


The causal (Samayati) of the verb ‘sam’ and the word 
‘santi’ do not occur in tho Rgveda, but they are as said above 
frequently employed in the Taittiriya and other Samhitas and in 
the Brahmanas. Some further examples may be set out here. 
The Tai. S. relates the following legend “ Agni was in the yonder 
world (heaven), the sun was in this world; these worlds were 
(then) unappeased ( disturbed). The gods said 'come, let us 
change ( transpose ) these two’. They placed Agni in this world 
with the words ‘O Agni, come here for the dainty meal’ and 
( placed ) the Sun in the yonder world with the worlds ‘the great 
and powerful one, O Agni’; then indeed these two worlds became 
free from disturbance. Since he repeated those words in this 
way, it served for the purpose of quieting these worlds ‘that were 
once disturbed). These worlds became undisturbed ( auspicious) 
for him who knows thia "312? Here we have both the verbal form 
* asamyatáma' (from '$am' 4th conj.) and the the word ' $antyai 


In some passages of the Rgveda the word ' $ami' occurs ( as 
in I. 87.5, IL. 31.6, Ul. 55.3, VIIL. 45. 27, X. 40, 1.) It is 
generally interpreted by Sàyana in these passages as the locative 
singular of ‘sam!’, which is explained to mean ‘ karman’ ( action, 
sacrifice or the like). Two of these may be cited here" “my 
desires fly in many directions; I shall brighten ancient (lauds) 
towards ‘Sami’ (for employing them in various sacrifices? ); 
knowing the truth in Turvasa (king) and Yadu (king) he 
(Indra ) enveloped Ahnavayya (their enemy) in warlike action.” 
It is possible to take ‘sami’ as the locative singular of ‘sam’ 
treated as à noun, The word ‘sami’ occurs in many passages 
of the Rgveda (I. 20. 2, I, 83. 4, I. 110. 4, II. 1. 9, III. 60. 3, IV. 
3. 4, IV. 17. 18, IV. 22, 8, IV. 33. 4, V. 7?. 4, V. 42. 10, VI. 3. 2, 
VI. 52. 1, VIIL 75. 14, IX. 74. 7, X. 28. 12). In all these passages 





1142. qul dtarmgresened 8 qur amA Agea n è Naa 
guniginsitaqudead ehitcaaeigte amgerat adt ar gat amea 
ayanereraaanay: meg | ease FA Hat Tes gu A. a. UL 5. 8. 2. 
arsirt here means ‘the evil, aspects or influences in which had not been 


removed or conjured away. 
1143. fa 3 gew aaia am: grae A year wp UT. 55. 3; wed 
t e 
(qi Wu, VIII. 45. 27. In the last 
epist udi frr gaera aaa gi A R. VIT. ) 
verse Sayana takes rfi as objetcive singular of sri. (instead of loc singular 
&s he does elsewhere ). 
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Sayana interprets it as ‘karma’ and not as the ‘Sami tree or 
branch’. Butin one place at least (if not in more places) the 
word Sami can easily be held to mean ‘the $ami wood or fuel- 
stick’ t4 ‘To that mortal who worships with sacrifices and 
appeases with ‘samis’ (sami fuel-sticks) and gives offerings to 
Agni that abounds in wealth disappointment as to glory never 
comes nor does sin nor arrogance overtake him.’ 


The whole of chapter 36 of the Vajasaneya-samhita is 
employed as santi at the beginning and end of the Pravargya 
rite, according to Kat. Sr. S. 26. 41 ' sintikaranam-adyantayoh’; 
verses 9-12 of Vaj. S. 36 employ the word ‘sam’ 17 times and 
verse 9 is the same as Rgveda I. 90. 9. 


An interesting text in connection with the root ‘sam’ is the 
adhrigu praisa, to be recited by the Hotr priest before the 
pasu is killed in a sacrifice. Vide H. of Dh. vol. H. p. 
1121 note 2504 for the formula which is rather long. The 
important'!5 words for the present purpose are at the beginning 
and at the end ‘O divine slayers and human slayers! begin ( the 
process of killing the pasu). ...0 Adhrigu! you should slay 
(the pasu ) in such a way that it would be properly carried out’. 
Here the root (Sam) certainly means to slay; this meaning is, 
however, apparently quite different from the one so far con- 
sidered (viz. to appease, to remove evil effects). But it may be 
that there isa secondary meaning, viz. appease the gods by 
offering parts of the animal killed in the sacrifice. 


The Taittirlya-bràhmana closely connects the $ami tree or 
branch with the conjuring away or appeasing the terrible or 
angry aspects of deities in the following myth : 1146  Prajapati 





1144. $3 wg sU suüfr4tngmruUr quur! ws d ours 
Eta «mw mem ae VI. 3.2; compare uw VI. 1. 9 Wb sm qd gm ow 
Fal wed ona Hira errata t. 


1145. dean stra aroraa agar: V aA Ri gA iei erfivs- 
RANT start! anag. I. HI. 3. The passage occurs in a. ay Il. 6. 6,4, 
È. mi. VI (awara), 6-7 (%08). The words ga msi occur in ẹẸ. ẹ. I. 
1 5. 2, ana. Ñ. 1, 15. The words afùii &c. quoted here occur in gifsug- 
qa 69. 6. ; 

1146. sumafdvíaus! wissen a aA A ngaa aA 
aie qina: eÀ aÀ M ET a. wT. 3. 11. ao 
explains ‘gaq ANA RA RR AA RAL satan: Vi Aaaa 
CNTR, Fa: TUTE | ATTA. 
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created Agni; he(Prajapati) became afraid ‘this Agni might 
burn me’. He (Prajapati) pacified (the terrible flame or glow of) 
Agni with sami (branch ); that is the beneficent or happy aspect 
of Sami in that the equipment required for Agni is full of sami 
in order to appease Agni and for freedom from being burnt 
thereafter.’ The idea is that Agni, the moment it was created 
had a fierce and evil aspect, that was removed by the use of tho 
$aml and $ànti means an action or rite that appeases the evil 
aspects of a deity and makes the deity beneficent. Similarly, 
&he Aitareya-bráhmana says:!!1f “He recites the verse ‘they 
worship you with offerings whatever abodes you may have;...he 
says: O Soma! move towards houses in such a way as not to 
kill the sons (of the sacrificer)' Houses are indeed called 
‘durya’ and the house ofthe sacrificer is afraid of the king 
Soma when he approaches the sacrificer's house; when he (the 
priest) repeats this ( verse) he thereby appeases him (king Soma) 
by a Sinti ( propitiatory rite); he (Soma) becoming beneficent 
(by the respetition of the mantra) does not kill the progeny or 
the cattle ( of the sacrificer ).” The idea is that king Soma might 
be angry with the sacrificer if there be any defect in the sacri- 
ficial rite and that when the hotr priest repeats the verse 
'* avirahá o-' that verse is the cause of appeasement. 


In the Satapatha-bráhmana there isa similar reference to 
the appeasing power of the gami branch. *'He ( the priest ) 
places fuel sticks on this (Agni). ... He places (on Agni) a 
fuel stick of Sam! as the first. This (Agni) was kindled 
when this oblation (of samibranch) was offered and flamed 
upwards. The gods became afraid of him (Agni) lest Agni 
might harm them. They (gods) saw this $amI branch and 
appeased him ( Agni) with that; inasmuch as they appeased this 
( Agni ) by means of Sami (branch ) this is called Sami. In the 
same way this sacrificer appeases with sami this ( Agni) for 
procuring appeasement and not for food" 158, It would be noticed 





1147. ata wana efor aaedicaeatea i —— eT 
gal mead 2 dears R amaa T a agama meN eana 
Msa mA a nat a TA RAA R. a. 3. 2. The verse ‘qr à” gaa is sy. I. 
91. 19, 


1148. arrien ngi | a} ma mgn vago vy eur 
magai gaa madga) amè area Ast a Rem a cat 


minnie agaia a iama anaia AI 
SRNT qa a ma 1 gau IX, 2.3. 36 and 37. 
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that here the name ' $ami' is derived from the root ‘sam’ and it 
is the means of effecting santi ( appeasement ). 


In the Brahmanas the means of appeasement are various 
but simple. Often times the recitation of a Vedic verse or hymn 
.. effects Santi. For example, the  Taittiriya-bráhmana !! 9 
prescribes the singing of samans at the time of consecrating the 
sacred érauta fires ; the three samans are Rathantara, Vamadevya 
and Brhat, each being connected with the three worlds respec- 
tively. ^" When Agni is being taken out, he sings the 
Vàmadevya sàman; Vamadevya is the atmospheric region and 
thereby (1. e. by singing Vàmadevya) he makes Agni established 
in the atmospheric region ; Vàmadevya is $ànti ( means of bring- 
ing about the appeasement of Agni); ( on singing Vamadevya ) 
he takes out Agni that has become appeased ( beneficent ) and as 
bestower of cattle", The Tai S.says!5? "he says 'weave ye 
with regular measure the work of the singers’. Whatever super- 
fluity (or flaw ) is committed in the sacrifice, this ( recitation ) 
serves to eradicate its evil effects”. The Ait. Br. provides 
“(the priest) who is about to sprinkle holy water over 
him 15! (the king) should (himself first recite the mantra and) 
make the king repeat it (after him ) ‘O Waters! look on me with 
a beneficent eye, (and) touch my skin with (your) beneficent 
body. I invoke all the Agnis that dwell in waters for your sake; 
this should be done for the purpose that waters ( the evil aspects 
of which have been ) not appeased may not destroy the vigour of 
him who is being sprinkled over”. The Hotr performs a japa 
before and after reciting the s@midheni verses. About this the 
Sankhayana-brahmana says'5? that the samidhenis are a thun- 


1149. qadeqattenaa ga (irqarit t areaftst 3 aragreus 1 oreaftar vds níafsra- 
ATA I aÀ mA ARA I aAA ag d. wm. D 1. 8. 2. The 
arargeq is sung on the verse ‘Ra WAA A waq? a. IV. 31.1 which occurs 
also in d. xt. IV. 2. 11, 2, arat, «t. 27.39 and 36. 4, smr$dq 20. 124. 1. The 
zremauptaua (XII. 1 29-31) provides ‘sya wreat mat aged (grani 
geteiea 

1150, argadi qqa SAUTA sears | aaa ag gea had mi pRa: I 
a. @. Ul. 4. 2. 6-7; ‘agea qaqa Sirtarag:’ is the 3rd quarter of 4 X. 53.6. 

1151. sndenWrTeut smf«r arua 6 f3Pr aT aga cesar: raat 
aaia wad aed HB qnü cr UHWdTg3 dp qui soi frg! daeam- 
Wears sia ss fedunerd | d. sm. 37. 2. The ae ‘faa a 
occurs in 9, q. V. 6. 1. 2 and ayrfaq I. 33. 4 (only tbe first half). 

1152. smp wcpeememmd«t«: «md as d wrüniexaüdaegUad gur- 
sirmereg )smgrresr 3.3. Generally there are 15 qmrds verses, but 
there are optional numbers which need not be specified here, 
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derbolt and that if japa is performed thereby he appeases 
(samayati) Agni (i. «. Agni becomes auspicious and beneficent ), 


Water also is declared as a means of effecting the removal 
or appeasement of evil effects. The Ait. Br. remarks 1153 “ they say 
what is the atonement (prayascitti) if a person’s sacrificial 
material ( milk or rice ) when put on a fire for cooking spurts out 
or overflows? (The reply is) ‘he should make it go down with 
water for the sake of Santi; water indeed is ( à means of ) santi 
and then he should touch the material (that has fallen out) 
with his right hand and recite a mantra ( that is specified ) or he 
should recite another rk verse ‘by whose power the worlds are 
made fixed’, which is addressed to Visnu and Varuna; Visnu 
indeed is the saviour against what is badly sacrificed (i.e. the 
defects in it ), while Varuna protects (i. e. prevents obstacles to 
securing the fruit of ) what is well sacrificed; ( this latter mantra 
is recited) for Santi in regard to both (defects as well as good 
points). This is the prayascitti in this case.” It should be 
noticed that here santi (rite) and prayascitti are identified. The 
Sankh&yana!5* Br. also (III. 6) says " waters are (means of) 
$ànti, (they are) an antidote and therefore after pronouncing 
the word ‘vasat’ the priest touches water.” Inthe Tai. Ar. 
(IV. 42) there are 37 mantras of sinti used in the Pravargya 
rite. Some of these occur in the Rgveda-samhità e, g. the 8th 
( Vàta & vàtu bhesajam ) is Rg. X. 186. 1, mantras 15-17 are 
equal to Rg. IV. 31. 1-3; mantras 22-24 are Rg. X. 9. 1-3. The 
same Aranyaka (IV.26-35) and Baud. Sr. S. IX. 18 contain 
several mantras for Santis, some of which are interesting and 
are se& out here to show how the theory of $àntis was being 
expanded or enlarged. "lf the!-55 sacrificial vessel called 


1153. amgienirelantnsd wat a Rewea a a ag waftaratia 
uqfareufsiadsenrecd enízest sndicsdsaefaore witrantiaes suid fri qdid dur 
wrist a zrfaerare, arate ats Marae, gas atid aera ug "E, 
rA aia waite catefiia denargofizd ufa ism uuu ys wd uuu 
fen waeraita neat at aa san: 8 oup 32.4. The ae wap 
occurs in qpsr. d. 8. 60 and ayy VII. 25. 1 (and in several other texts). 
Compare Sar. q. III. 9. 4 qur 4 wqred gsaniud wig wugquiga gRE- 
m gq amai Agaa: l’. 

1154, qagan zuwgsa O enfe erae ERAN aa ut 
faraa t att. or. 3. 6. 

1155, ow aig aigi n Ae aT ARAA gag Ugaaety 
edtdicaanfia 1 sj. 5i. IX, 18; that weq is ‘ terra Sigieaarg ormare 
SO | AVA A) RAN AA) HRA ga A air. IV, 26. ona 
refers to the name of the thief as in ^ 8 qaqst aie emen ? &c. 
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mahavira (in Pravargya rite) of the hot milk for the Gharma 
offering were to be stolen by a thief, one should offer in the 
Garhapatya fire an oblation of ghee with the sruva ladle to the 
accompaniment of the mantra ‘May Day and Night disclose 
thee as thief”. ‘If a wild 156 forest dog were to bark ( while the 
Pravargya rite is on), the priest should repeat by way of a 
magic formula the text ‘vi ga Indra vicaran spasayasva’ (O 
Indra, observe the cows while you move about’), should cast a 
kindled firebrand on both sides with the words ‘O Agni, converse 
with Agni, and then he worships Agni with the words ‘O Agni, 
salutation to thee once, twice, thrice &c.’ Ifa vulture screeches 
he recites the formula ‘you are undistinguishable (from other 
birds) since you have blood in your beak’, if an owl or she-owl 
hoots he recites the mantra ‘In this way the owl approaches 
&c.'. "Therefore ii may be said that Sànti is used in the early 
Vedic texts in several senses viz. (1) the state of being freed 
from evil aspects or effects, (2) means of appeasing or removing 
evil aspects, such as water, a Vedic verse or hymn, (3) rite for 
appeasement, 


Apart from the simple santis for appeasing deities in sacri- 
ficial matters, even the Rgveda contains indications that there 
were other occurrences which were thought to be unlucky and 
against the supposed evil effects of which some remedies were 
employed. For example, Rg. X. 164 (1-5) isa hymn declared 
by the Anukramani and Rgvidhana IV. 20. 1 as counteracting 
the indications of bad dreams.!! Verse 3 of it is ‘May Agni 
place far’ away from us all evil and undesirable actions which 
we may have done while awake or asleep whether by our desires 
or imprecations or want of desire’. In Rg. V. 82, 4-518 the 


1156, Aag maa aga Am ee Raw UTSDTGDCTTHT 
ana mdan Ag An gana AA aF R a wa aa- 
fé wa gia R A mda aama aaga aR gA -Tg 
Aai a maaa gagan n RA R. Ñ. IX. 18. The texts 
mentioned in this passage are 8. sm. IV. 28, 29, 33. Both the a. sqm. and 


s. sil. refer to other phenomena which are not set out here, 


1157. aera Piatra sera wert: Afia gegat- 
agera aeng qag l R. X. 104. 3. seen IV. Lis ote seq gw- 
farmama.. 

1158. arent at qa aida: Tara aT: MTL aT Borers Gat Reni aa 

Gastarts oe aa! THE Te or BTN. V. 82. 4-5; WA ae ae a wur 
ay ead wa vied Herre 0 cep rout (qeu qui aped quunt qTETEHTH Use. II, 
28,10; Ft geared wiar ui gaea a qw TEA y Haq: R. 
VII. 47. 15. 
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poet prays ‘O God Savitr! today produce for us welfare endowed 
with progeny and frighten away the effects of bad dreams; 
O God Savitr! drive away all sins (or evils) and confer on us 
what is beneficent’ (or auspicious). In Rg. II. 28. 10 the poet 
prays ‘O king Varuna! whoever, whether a helper or a friend, 
declares to me who ascertained a danger ( from what I saw ) in a 
dream or whoever, a thief or a wolf, intends to harm me, from 
that guard us’. In Rg. VIII. 47. 15 the sage exclaims ‘ we deliver 
all our bad dreams to Trita Aptya; your kindness cannot be 
obstructed by any one, the protection given by you is good’, 
Vide also Rg. VIIL 47.14, 16-18, X. 36.4, X. 37, 4 for bad 
dreams. Similarly, the Rgveda contains verses which show 
that cries of birds were deemed to indicate coming good or evil 
and the hooting of the owl was thought to be unlucky. ‘It 159 
(the bird ) frequently cries and proclaims what is to come and it 
propels his speech asan oarsman propels a boat; O bird! May 
you be auspicious to us; may no overpowering (or unfavourable) 
phenomenon reach you from any side’. The three verses of Rg, 
IT. 43 refer to the cries of birds. ‘The birds, chirping, utter cries 
towards the south (of the house) like composers of songs that 
speak for food at various seasons; O bird! when you chirp, 
speak what would be to our welfare, when you are silent think of 
good thoughts about us; when flying up (from our house ) you 
utter (cries) like a lute; may we be endowed with valiant sons 
and speak much in assemblies’, Rg. X. 165 contains several 
verses about a kapota bird and one about an owl. Reg. X. 165.1 
and 4 are: 6° ‘a kapota bird, messenger of ill-luck, has come 
to this our house, with whatever ( evil ) intent; we worship you, 
we shall perform atonement; O God! May it fare well with our 
men and quadrupeds. May what the owl expresses (by its 





1159. mAai Aga N ay. II, 42 1.q, in note 755 p, 526. few 
IX. 4 explains this verse, qraqor holds that the bird referred to is afta. 
fae IX. 5 quotes a verse from a (eg addressed to afta ‘ay aq 
ator we qearantiws,’ which occursin RRES 46. 54. sefantrent aonea 
HA TU aga Ra snper: cUsuqyded sepa cnr qum: safi 
Paange a: agaaa A nhn gean qa gate: w. II 43. 1 and 3. The 
last verse is quoted in RTH 46. 54 among the afaamweqaas, Vide 
suum I. 31. 4 for a similar provision against sounds of birds, 

1160. (Sr: pia gA A nanm an: IGA RY aga ag AR- 
anemia: qaa gA aea ga: Ra a TAA aa aa A R. X. 
165. 2and 4; anrd» VI. 27. 1-3 are almost the same as sg. X. 165, 1-3, 
grad VI. 27.1 is xj. X, 165. 5 and spud VI. 29. 1-2 are similar to sg, X. 
165. 4, aAa rnga A: RAA A MIA EIRT MA. T. 
III. 7. 7; compare ayaey, II. 17 and Anga 46, 7 and Renna IV. 20.2, 


H, D, 92 
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hooting ) turn out to be fruitless or (untrue). What the kapota 
bird (expresses) by placing its feet near our Agni (be untrue); 
here is salutation to Yama, the god of Death, whose messenger is 
this (bird) sent (by the god)’. The Agvalayana-grhya provides 
‘if a kapota (pigeon ) strikes against a house (enters it) or 
flies along its length, the house-holder should offer into fire 
oblations (of ghee) with each verse of the hymn (‘devah 
kapota’, Rg. X. 165) or he should recite it inaudibly’. The 
Kausitaki-grhya provides for the same (in V. 5.1-2) and 
proceeds "161 ** if a man sees a bad dream or when the cawing of 
a crow is heard in the night and in the case of other adbhutas 
( untoward or unusual occurrences) he should cook rice grains 
in the milk of a cow that has a calf of the same colour (as 
itself) but in no case of a black cow and let him sacrifice with the 
hymn to Night (Rg. X.127) verse by verse and having partaken of 
the remnants of the oblations with the mahdvya@hrtis and having 
recited over his ears the verse ‘bhadram karnebhih’ ( Rg. I. 89.8) 
and over himself the verse ‘satam-in-nu’ (Rg. I. 89.9) donate 
something to the brahmanas”, The Sankhayana-grhya (V. 6, 
7, 10 and 11) provides : “if a disease befalls a person, he should 
offer boiled Gavedhuka grains with the hymn’ these prayers to 
the powerful Rudra’ &c. verse by verse (Rg.1.114). If the 
honey bees make honey in a man’s house, he should fast 
and sacrifice a hundred and eight pieces of udumbara wood 
besmeared with curds, honey and ghee with two verses Rg. 1.114. 
8-9 and murmur the hymn (Rg. VII. 35) and if an ant-hill arises 
in his house the house should be abandoned and having fasted 
three nights (and days ) he should perform the ‘ Mahasanti’,1%62 





1161. emg AA RERA A A MI WI GET as 
ma aena A: af a Aa Na: Aaka mga gga) ga 
meea: m ae Hea aN aea mA A qa garnaal asg 
maa: agaa N. x. V- 5; compare aaga II, 15 fq giei aNg 
eangfafinenra gen fest aqida 1 ( formulas for four quarters, lower regions, 
and upper regions are cited which occur in qaqyeíaat 37. 10.) 

1162. agma. The com of arrqor explains that agria means fqarqw- 
mia and aagi. It is doubtful whether these two were known to the 
author of the agraager, the FRET (39.27, 43.5 and 44.6) prescribes a 
agamia which is different, ats 43.5 is aeeai nemen 
and ailfara 8, 23 prescribes ‘ga waite rg, qUb qup, wed gufrengeet 
wudieqdiund.? These are anys III. 12, 1 (sea wary); VI, 73.1 (qg wa), 
VL93.1 (qp uer), XIL D (wed ggq). This last orga has 63 verses, 


Among later medieval works the snftaryqa (pp. 106-108) describes an 
elaborate agria. 


Ten dreams and sGnti for them 731 


The Aitareya-Aranyaka mentions ten dreams viz. a person sees 
a dark man with black teeth and such a man kills him, or a boar 
kills him, or an ape jumps on him, the wind carries him 
swiftly; having swallowed gold, he vomits it; he eats honey; he 
chews stalks of lotuses; he carries a single (red) lotus; he 
drives with a team of asses or boars; himself wearing a wreath 
of nalada flowers," he drives towards the south a black cow 
having a black calf. If à man sees any one of these, he should 
fast, cook a dish of rice in milk in a vessel, offer into fire 
oblations thereof with each of the verses of the hymn to Night 
(Rg. X. 127. 1-8), feed brahmanas with other food ( cooked in the 
house) and should himself eat boiled rice’.14 The same Aranyaka 
mentions in the same context some unusual phenomena such as 
the sun appearing like the moon (pale and without heat) or 
the sky becoming like madder and prescribes the recital of some 
Rgvedic verses ( such as IX. 67, 21-27, VIII 6. 30, IX. 113. 6-11, 
I. 50, 10 ). 


The Chandogya Up. contains a verse saying ‘if a person 
engaged in rites for securing a certain desired object sees a 
woman ina dream, one should understand on seeing such a 
sight that he will prosper (i.e. secure that object)” The 
Chandogya Upanisad (VIII. 10.1), the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
(IV. 3. 7~20 ) and Prasna IV. 5 contain profound thoughts on 
the psychology of dream phenomena, but as that discussion 


1163, In the Asv. Sr, (quoted in H. of Dh. vol. IV p. 203 n. 481) it is 
provided that the corpse of an ahitagns is to be decked with a wreath of 
naladas. The south is the direction of the fitrs; vide Satapatha Br. I. 2. 5, 
17(esa vai dik pitrnam'). Therefore, to see ina dream oneself wearing a 
wreath of naladas or driving towardsthe south was deemed to forebode death, 


1164. au Em: | yei goi georga gai wq v ges awe ti gia ada 
a Ai karaga na adah aA ka mai gata 
mya RaR a ai ma È. an. I. 2.4; vide arkougah 40. 
1-33 for signs of approaching death ( Venk. ed.) of which verses 15-20, 27, 
29, 31-33 deal with dreams, Some of these verses of arkoq have a striking 
similarity to the @. am. passage; for example, aydeea 40. 27 is: SETETTAR 
ww qarort fiera toan dw wrfrarequitqed eU n. 


11642. we ade aay Be wig quud! mq smirerefent wie 
fiqsia n areqira V. 2. 9 q. by egrard on 3qretqu IL. 1.6, 
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would not be relevant in the section on sSànti nothing can be 
said here beyond quoting three striking pagsages. 16 


The Atharvaveda also has several verses on dreams and on 
birds like kapota ( pigeon ). The KauSikasitra prescribes several 
verses of the Atharvaveda as Santis in the case of dreams: ‘on 
seeing a dream a man washes his face with the verses (Atharva 
VI. 45. 1 and 46.1); if he sees a very terrible dream he offers 
into fire a cake of mixed grains!!6 or in another direction (in 
his enemy's field); he changes the side on which he sleeps 
with Atharva VIL 100. 1; on seeing himself eating in a dream 
he recites the mantra ( Atharva VII. 101. 1) and he looks on; 
with the verse ‘vidma te’ ( Atharva VI. 46.2) all ( dreams) 
vanish.’ Two of these verses may be set out here: ‘O dream! we 
know the place of thy birth; thou art the son of gods’ sisters; 
thou art the helper of Yama; thou art the destroyer; thou art 
death ; O dream ! we know thee to be so; O dream! do thou save 
us from evil dreams’; ‘I turn round (and lie on my other side ) 
from evil dreaming, from bad dreaming, from ill-luck; I make 
brahman ( vedic prayer) my defence; 1 put away the sorrows 
that come through dreams’? The Katydyana-srauta-sutra 
prescribes a similar verse for japa when a diksita sees a dis- 
agreeable dream.1#68 





1165. w qw c méraurin dw sm gimddqqqamad wa wg gm 
gga: yaar gn IT. VIII. 10. 1; sTdq du: wm ugar qet gu- 
aama gi anA Faa heap Taya: megan we wet 
a Aad VAI VAT wT wares as a ws: vega aa IV. 5; waa 
mA AA ARAA: MAY gA: Gee: a ama: mÀ naaar 
saradia garadi a R E a Anann g waters a Ta aR- 
eea aaa ma aa E Rea ei Raia Aa ma Aa siaN 


raaa yo: EA INA | FE. wa. IV. 3. 7 and 9, Some of these 


passages on dreams are relied upon and discussed by Saùkarācārya on 
Vedantasütra I. 3. 42, II. 1, 28, III. 2. 1-4. 


1166, The aig 8. 20 enumerates fastararia as ‘Raia 
"t gíd fawramurs'. The com. explains *qqapg z@ siren: 


Mugen ST. args are called q@ in Marathi and 3qqpg is zam 
(in Marathi ), 


1167. fw a eH iad Ararat wise aH Re) aac quee 
fan an an À RA E a: n geroa qi n arid VI, 46. 2 and XVI. 5. 6; 
ated guerre: | CuNEHRHO Wu qu SHES: Ye an $ 
VII. 100. 1, NE 

1168. fiiin eni eeg siaaa gerran qq 

e a ^ x Tar enm € ! sme- 
Beat Het Te: SRG quflfa | area. Bi. q. 25.11.20, The verse as printed 
is somewhat corrupt. 


The same śānti in tp. for mahy adhhutas 733 


The Apastamba-grhya (8. 23.9) lumps together several 
unusual appearances and provides the same śānti in the case of 
all, ‘If the post of a man’s house puts forth shoots, or if honey 
is made in his house by bees or if the footprint of a pigeon is 
seen onthe hearth or if disease arises in his family, or in the 
case of other miracles and prodigies, let him perform on the 
newmoon night, at dead of night, at a place where he does not 
hear the sound of water, the rites from the putting of wood on 
the fire to the Ajyabhaga oblations indicated in the next ( Apas- 
tambiyamantrapatha IL 22.14-23), and then perform Jaya and 
following oblations' Very similar provisions are found in 
Jaiminiya-grhya II. 7.116? The Samavidhinabrahmana contains 
several prayaécittas (really $Sàntis) on the happening of 
numerous incidents, A few examples are set out here; when 
bad dreams!" are seen, the person should make repetition of 
Rg. V. 82, 4 twice (i.e. in all at least six times); inthe case of 
any other prognosticatory occurrence not known from any work 
the person should repeat twice the verse Rg.IV. 31.1. On 
seeing one's enemies with weapons raised to strike, the person 





1169, pate aga wast geat mAgent ate 
wore argpdiede Aet aai a ganga A 
wu sudden sreng siue! smq. ow. 8. 23. 9 srmtiggaenit "uper 
eum! snp quam eyo RAA mA m quib mi NN 
Raka) aa an gA ma at dicta | ag TT aa 
Amda segs wiegt ep urit cigar qa gR = 
aqng rasa Baa (7)! ware | ar T Ra: Re: meat 
awa asaya TRAE aeragiahrageda! canis RATA 
"HR | Jalaga II.7 (Punjab S. Series). Pratikas (except the third 
sm which is corrupt ) are ; sg. VILI. 61. 13, 1.18. 6, X, 87. 19, VIII. 23, 
13,X. 87. 24, 1. 41, 1, X. 121, 10 (sara a *agarearai ). All these (except 
X. 87. 24 and X. 121. 10) occur in the qrazq and some also in other gears, 
wj. q. III. 6 is very similar to 3. ger. 


1170. gma À q RRA RA erra mterarga naia 
madra! maf. m, I. 8. 7-8. ara Ato is qr. V, 82. 4, amg No. 141 (ed, by 
Satavalekar ); wareia is nat afra (Rg. IV. 31. 1, Sāma No, 169). The 
com, notes that the lowest number of the repetition ( sirgra) of a mantra is 
three; the repetition may;be recited several times more according to the 
gravity or otherwise of the 'adbhuta' and one's ability. anaidi 
seni! Rasen mAn aAA n A 
gai: yaaga es pengi gami aam and ales | 11.44; qua is mg 
1, 350 q arg ema gA gT ATT! gehit ymiai magn, 
It is also xt. VIII. 95. 7. It is one of the sacred texts by murmurring which 
or by homas with which a person is purified, Vide Vasistha-dharmasutra 
28. 10-15; quam is in verse 48. 13 of a(&s. 
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should revolve in his mind the Devavrata verse, then (the 
enemies ) would not kill him. If one’s house were to be burnt !!?t 
(accidentally ) one should offer oblations anointed with ghee with 
the mantra ‘ born with the highest Dharman’ (Samaveda no 90) 
and with words ‘svaha to Agni’. In IL. 2,2 The Samavidhana Br. 
prescribes a Santi for one seized or posessed by an evil spirit. A 
portion of Sadvimsabrahmana (viz. V. 1-10) is styled Adbhuta- 
brahmana and contains santis for several kinds of utpatas. Some 
parts of it (such as V.2-3) correspond with Asvalayana-grhya 
-parisista, 4. 11-15. The Sadvimsa-brahmana V. 7. 2. provides 
for earthquakes and cracks in palaces, which are similar to Yoga- 
yatra 3.13. The Atharvaveda 19. 9. 9 refers to showers of fall- 
ing stars (naksatramulkabhihatam $am-astu nah) and Sad- 
virnsa V. 9. 2. refers to falling meteors and V. 10. 2. to images 
laughing, weeping &c. 


Reasons of space forbid further description of Santis from 
the grhya-sutras. 


The preceding discussion with regard to Sàntis is enough to 
show that Sàntis were prescribed in the Vedic literature, the 
$rautasü&tras, Samavidhana-bráhmana and Rgvidhana, not only 
for appeasing the angry divinities or powers of evil, but also for 
occurrences like bad dreams or of portentous phenomena like the 
sun's or moon's appearance, the cries of unlucky birds &c. 


This subject about Santis against all sorts of omens and 
portents was very much elaborated in the post-Vedic literature. 
An extensive literature on Santis exists in the Grhyasiitras, the 
Kausika-sitra, the Atharvaveda Parisistas (particularly Nos, 
V, XXXI on Kotihoma, XXXIII on Ghrtakambala, XXXVII on 
‘samuccayaprayascittam °, resembling 13th chapter of Kausgika, 
LVII to LXVII on utpātas, adbhutaśāntis and dreams, LXXI 

and LXXII, the Puranas (like Matsya 92-93 and 228-238, Visnu- 
dharmottara I. 90-105, IT. 124-127, II. 159-164. Markandeya chap, 
40, Agni 149,164, 167, 259-268, 290-91, 320-324, Bhavisya IV, 
141-145, Brahminda IL 38. 30-34, the Brhatsamhita chap. 45 ; 
` the Sántika paustika- kanda of the Krtyakalpataru (Ms. in 
Baroda Oriental Institute), the Adbhutasagara of Ballalasena 
and his son Laksmanasena (commenced to be written in $aka 1089 
i. e. 1167 A.D), the Sànti section of the Madanaratna (ms. in the 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner), Jyotistattva of Raghunandana 


ee 


1171. artqrü qaidam: qvo wastes ward 3 11, 8,9. 
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(pp. 704 ff), the Santikamalakara of Kamalakarabhatta (ms, in 
Bhau Daji collection of the Bombay Asiatic Society), Santi- 
mayükha of Nilakantha. Of these the Adbhutasagara is a very 
extengive work of 751 pages, edited by Pandit Murlidhar Jha 
and published by Prabhakari &c, Banares, in 1905 A, D. 
The Krtyakalpataru on Santis has not yet been edited and 
published in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. As compared with 
some other kandas, the section on Sdntiis meagre. It deals 
only with the following; Kürmavibhàga (the distribution 
of the countries in Bharata in 9 groups); Graha-makha or 
Grahayaga quoting Yaj. L 295-308, Matsya, Narasimha and 
Bhavisya and Devipurana; Ayutahoma, Kotihoma ; Pusyasnana ; 
Grahasanti; Matrsanti; Lingasanti; Vinayakasanti (quoting 
Yaj. L 271-294 and Matsya); Grahanasnana; Sankrantisnana; 
mrtavatsabhiseka; santis for variouas utpitas; Gayatrihoma; 
Rudrajapavidhi; abhicarikakarma (magic rites). It is neither 
possible nor necessary to deal with this vast mass on $ànti in 
this work in detail. Many of the santis described therein and in 
older $rauta and other works have been almost obsolete for a long 
time. Therefore, only a few Santis now in vogue or very 
interesting from several viewpoints will be dealt with in this 
section."72 


The Kausikasutra (chapter 13, kandikas 93-136) is con- 
cerned with adbhutas, their descriptions and the santis therefor. 
Kandika 93 brings together 42 portentous phenomena and the 
kandikas that follow deal with the description of the omen or 
portent and Santis for each of these. In these śāntis, Atharva- 
veda mantras play a secondary role and the majority of the 

1172. A recently published work by D. J, Hoens (pp. 1-197, S. 
Gravenbage, 1951) on ‘Santi’ deals at some length only with santis in the 
Samhitas, Brahmanas and Srautasütras. According to Kesava's Paddhati on 
Kausika-sutra (I 8; Bloomfield's ed. p. 307) and Sayana in his Intro. to 
Atharvaveda there were five Kalpas of the Atharvaveda mentioned by (an 
ancient commentator ) Upavarsa in his commentary on Jaimini I,3, 11-14 
called Kalpasitradhikarana viz. aaraaqicg, araned, WíddTded, 
and srftaneq. rat says ( Muradabad edition of samvat 1986) gil 
wu durcmggqgUt-gNUT: quurad gegmmeum, 

Raama, Renaa amana (p 81, and p. 28 of Pandit’ s ed. ). "P 
AE (=qeoreqge p. 337, 4. 7). Vide JAOS vol. XI. p. 376-378 for 
the Kalpas of the Atharvaveda. The wgnvayrm 11. 35. 61-62 states ‘ qarq- 
wen daret ARRA: (quise: net: meamea TA: gw 
enrio aiaa Arean: WM, The same verses occur in gage 61. 54; 
compare also fqeurg» III, 6. 13-1: 
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mantras form an independent mantra material. It should be 
noted that at the end all these Santis are spoken of as 
‘ prayascitta ’. 

The subjects treated of in the Madanaratna (about 1425 to 
1450 A. D.) on Santika-paustika would indicate how extensive 
was the cult of Santis recommended in medieval times. The 
Anukramanika at the beginning of the Ms. mentions the follow- 
ing: Vinayakasnana; Santis to placate the nine planets from 
the Sun to Ketu: Sanaiscarvrata; Santis to placate Saturn 
extracted from Skanda ( Nagarakhanda and Prabhasakhanda ); 
worship of Jupiter and Venus; Santis based on the Yamalas 117 
on the conjunction of five or more planets; Grahasnanas from 
Visnudharmottara; Sàntis of the tithi and weekday when fever 
and other diseases seize à man; Naksatrasanti; Santis for the 
nine naksatras called Janma and the rest (vide note 772 for 
these nine naksatras); Sàntis for birth on Amavásyà, or on 
Müla, Á$lesà or Jyestha naksatra; Santi for birth on the same 
naksatra as that of the father or (elder) brother; Santis for birth 
on Ganda, Vaidhrti, Vyatipatayoga, Sankranti, Visanadi, 
ecplipses; santi called Gomukhaprasava; Santis declared for the 
protection of the foetus from the first and following months from 
conception: bali offerings; medicine for removing pains of the 
foetus; measures for easy delivery; for protection of the child 
after birth; balion first day with mantras &c.; nirajana &c., 
description of sprinkling the infant with holy water, satiating 
gods and pitrs with water, homas, yantras (mystical diagrams) ; 





1172a. The Yamalas are works of Tantra class, the numbers of which 
are variously given. But they are often said to be eight, Vide note 1598 
below on £aníras. The Rudrayamala tantra was published by Jivananda 
containing over 6000 verses in 66 chapters in 1892. There are works 
called Ganesayamala, Brahmayamala, Rudra-yamala, Visnuyamala, 
Sakti-yamala, and several others, Certain ghatis (or nadis) of certain 
tithis, weekdays and naksatras are said by the Smrti-kaustubha to 
be visanadis or visaghatis (producing very disastrous results ), 
but in astrological works certain ghatis of naksatras only have that appella- 
tion and a person born on those ghatis forebodes the death and loss of the 
father, the mother, wealth and himself by poisoning, arms and missiles 
(according to Dharmasindhu p, 184). The Madanaratna on Santika (folios 
15b to 20b) sets out numerous details about all the 27 naksatras from the 
work of Atreya, one (detail) being the visaghati of each naksatra e, g. as to 
Aivini three nadikas after 50th ghatika constitute visanadi, as to Bharani 
one ghati after 24, as to Punarvasu and Pusya one ghati after 30 and 20 
ghatis respectively and so on, 
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general rules about the rites on the 1st to the 12th day after birth 
and in the first and following months of the first year after 
birth; applying ointments, fumigation, baths with mantras when 
a child is seized (or possessed) by an evil spirit; homa with 
durvas and homa for long life; $ànti for adbhutas and Santis for 
strange occurrences about images, Agni, trees, rainfall, reservoirs 
of water, for strange births, for birth of twins, for strange 
happenings about implements, beasts, collapse of temples and 
houses; Santis for various ufpdtas and adbhutas; Santis about 
kapota bird and on seeing the coitus of crows; Santis relating to 
fall on one's body of the house lizard and chameleon; Santis on 
impurity due to births and deaths; Santis relating to horses and 
elephants; santis on weekdays; mahasanti; Navagrahamakha; 
rules about Ayutahoma and its procedure, and about Laksahoma 
and Kotihoma from Narasimhapurana, Devipurana and Bhavisya- 
purana; 117% Vasor-dhara from Devipurana. The adbhutas mention: 
ed in kdndika@ 93( of the Kausika-sitra ) are : showers ( of ghee, 
honey, meat, gold, blood and other terrible showers); yaksas 
( supernatural apparitions like apes, beasts, crows appearing in 
the form of human beings ); croaking of two frogs; wrangling 
of family members; earth-quake ; eclipse of the sun; eclipse of 
the moon; ausas! ( day-break, morning?) does not go up; when 
sama ( year ? ) becomes terrible; when there is fear of inunda- 
tions; when brahmanas are armed; when images of gods dance, 
fall down, laugh, sing or present other forms; where two 
ploughshares get entangled; where two ropes or two threads 
(become entangled); where one Agni comes in contact 
with another; when a cow gives birth to twins; when a 





1172b. Vasordhara ( literally a stream of wealth), Vide H, of Dh. 
vol, II, p. 1253 n 2696 forit. It is described at great length in Rajaniti- 
* peakasa pp. 447-457, quoting Devipurina, and in XKrtyakalpataru 
(Rajadharmakanda p. 201-212) quoting Bhavisya. It is an ancient idea, as 
Tai, S. V. 4. 8 mentions it ‘qai gA tata atetsatata &c.’, The 
sifeare p. 43 prescribes the following mantras in Vasordhara, viz, 9 
mantras of the hymn beginning with ‘Agnim-ile’ (Rg. I. 1. 1-9), the six 
mantras in Rg. 1. 154, 1-6 (Vi nor-nu kam), the 15 mantras of Rg. Il. 33, 
the nine mantras of Rg. IX. 1 J(svadisthaya madisthaya), the Mahavaisva- 
narasama and Jyesthasama. f: p. 21011 of the gorarae (urnas) the 
following verses occur 'quied gd arsqugd gídsmITEH! TAT Bal IN 
acuta R m am yn ma aa owed fuera ff ar eset rage 
a R RAA maA, 
H. D, 93 
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mare, or a she-ass or a woman!!73 (gives birth to twins); when 
cows yield bloody 7 milk; when a bull sucks the udder of 
& cow; where a cow sucks the udder of another cow; where (a 
cow, horse, mule or a person) smells at G@k@saphena (white 
scuttle fish bone supposed to be sea-foam ); when ants behave in 
an unusual way; when blue!! bees act in an unusual way; where 
the honey bees act in an unusual way; when an adbhuita 
happens not known before (or that surpasses all previous records) ; 
when anything is torn ( or shattered in pieces) in a village, 
residence, shed for sacred fires or meeting hall; when water 
spurts up in a waterless place; where sesame yield equal oil (?); 
where sacrificial offerings are polluted by being touched by 
birds, two-footed animals and quadrupeds; when the locks of 
hair ( of a boy or girl) turn towards the left; when the sacri- 
ficial post strikes shoots; when a meteor is seen falling by day; 
when a comet darkens the Great Bear; when the naksatras fall 
frequently (from the sky );!17* when a bird alights (on one’s 
house ) with flesh in its beak; when a light flashes without there 
being any fire; where Agni seems to breathe (or hiss) as it were; 
where clarified butter, oil or honey trickles; where village fire 
burns down a house; where accidental fire burns one's house; 
where a bamboo splita open with a sound; where a jar splits in 
a reservoir of water or a pan ( when put on fire) splits or a vessel 
in which barley is put splits.” 





1173, Compare a@raqraastaaa ‘sarang aaa ard sutqsaad 
fi rq 25. 4. 35 with eifarg 93. 17-18. qarat aR! aeria a, 

1174. Compare giam 43.19 ‘aa tan aed ged? with aqu XII, 
4, 2.1 aggin died gdta fH ra aA n mARRA? &c. 

1175. 'Nilamaksanacare' Kausika 93. 24; maksa (as a collector of 
honey) occursin Rg. X. 40.6 'Yuvor ha maksá paryasvini madhvasa 
bharata niskrtam na yosana ', 


11752, ry vary! Gif 93.35; qudm 6 on qr VL. 1. 12 is 
aRar aage and qqwmg gives the instances as SRI, 
oraa, wma, qqT3q. 

1176. Many grhyasütras have passages resembling those in eiiim 
For example, araager Il. 15, 6 has rerat qelgt «egt maar ms tet mI 
sagt greet qc ug3q | wal aH aI teft at ferae aut (aciei gode gag- 
Ww gama gus awa aldarentraga Agaa. Then ten amgas 
with ten wrqs are prescribed viz, Rg. I. 89. 6," V. 51. 11, V. 51. 12, V. 51.13, 
X. 63. 15, VI. 47. 11, VII. 19, 7, X, 152. 4, X. 180. 2, and Tai. Br. III, 5.11. 
Some of these like Rg. X, 152, 4 and X. 180. 2 occur in all Samhitas, 


(Continued on next page ) 
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It would be impossible for reasons of space and also of use- 
fulness to set out the sintis prescribed for the above adbhutas 

‘in Kauéika, but a few may be described by way of illustration. 
When there is an earthquake 17 one should offer (oblations of 
ghee) with five verses, three of which are addressed to Jisnu 
(Visnu) Three of the verses are: "Just as the sun shines 
brightly in the heaven, Vayu dwells in the sky and Agni enters 
the earth, so may this Jisnu be firm and unmoving. As the 
rivers day and night pour their sediment (clay or mud carried 
by them) in the sea without fail, similarly may all tribes 
‘(of gods?) with one mind approach my invocation (or sacri. 
fice) without fail; may the Goddess (Earth) along with all 
deities be firm and unmoving for me and may (the Goddess) 
drive away from us all evil and pierce my enemies that hate 
me.” After having offered oblations with the words ‘ svaha@ to 
the earth ' he snould offer oblations with the verses Atharva VI. 

- 87.1, VI. 88.1 and with the verses of the anuvaka beginning 
with Atharva XII. 1.1. This is the prayascitti there (in case 
of an earthquake ). 


Where darkness seizes the sun, one should offer oblations 
with the verses ‘ arranging according to the season divine 
wonders, ( the sun ) rises up revolving ( driving away ) the fierce 

'( aspects ) of the several seasons; may the sun passing over these 
on all sides come; may the Waters move along in all these 
worlds. May Indra and Agni, knowing well, protect thee with 
herbs ( remedies ); destroy all darkness according to the cosmic 
order and by true speech.” Having offered oblations with the 

words ‘ svaha to the sun’, he should again make oblations (in 
Agni) with the hymn Atharva XVII. 1. He worships with the 
Rohita hymns ( Atharva XIII. 1-4). This is the prayasatti in 
this case. 








' (Continued from last page) 
wits 93. 26 is ‘ arargrra’, The enfsa for all srgras not specified in the well- 
"known works is contained in afm, Kandika 119. ‘ug mù «t qma 
: gnafiereud ?. The miis ‘agangara iea KAN RU: ( orit ei emeret 
E R teu Turgut! sad eet ara al WRA Tl gurdMaisd: Te: Gee 
aia: argal weneng a aeu quran ares emer! sire wu! c cwert ai 
wi’, Compare ‘ aqargrd qatar wzreu (uu fpi nr qur mewg eb f 
dea garaUt | geet ag: TH: Gerda: | st age TUN? 3. wm, DI. 
|J. 11. 26-27. 
1177. Vide adfgraaqa chap. 98 for qferacreriza, chap. 99 amd 100 for 
dantis in the case of solar eclipse and lunar eclipse respectively. wem X. 
173 contains mantras similar to those in qi 98. 
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When the (darkness) floods the moon one should offer 
oblation into fire with the verse!” * Rahu creeps over the 
shining king (the moon), the former (Rahu) strikes him (the moon) 
here (i. e. before us); a thousand of his (Rahu’s) bodies are to 
be destroyed; may (his) one hundred bodies perish !’. Having 
offered oblations with the words ‘svaha to the Moon’, he should 
offer oblations with the hymn ‘Sakadhimam naksatrani yad- 
rajinam-akurvata’ (Atharva VI. 128.1). This is the prayascitta 
in this caso.117 


In connection with $antis three words require to be carefully 
understood viz. adbhuta, utpata and nimitia. Adbhuta is an 
ancient word. It occurs several times in the Rgveda and is 
generally applied to some gods in the sense of ‘wonderful’. In 
some passages, however, it means ‘future’ and possibly also 
‘t portentous’. For example, according to Nirukta I. 511% the 
sage Agastya first promised to offer an offering to Indra, but 

«later he desired to offer the same to the Maruts, that then Indra 
came to Agastya and complained to him as in Rg. I. 170.1 
(what was promised today ) even that does not exist, not will it 
(the havis) be there (for me) tomorrow; who knows (for certain) 





1178. There is difference of opinion about sranga in ‘grange zraramftegd- 
"qud END An 100. 3. Literally it may mean 'the smoke from dried 
cowdung’ (saa = Ha + YA). It occurs also in altar 8. 17 and 50. 65, 
which latter is 'gdremea pdt wed wel were fane. 
RA rR’. This shows that here at least the meaning is ‘a argot on whose 
joints dried cowdung cakes were placed.’ Charpentier hasan interesting 
paper or aya in Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies ( London ) for 
1935 pp. 449-450 where he states that various scholars have given different 
meanings, viz. constellation, dung smoke, weather prophet (Bloomfield), Agni 
(Caland), milky way and himself that it means ‘Krttika.’, It does not clearly 
appear how, conceding that g@mya stands for gat, a ster could be 
tated saga in ARTE 50. 15 and on what grounds, According to Pānini 
IV. 3, 34 a man born on Bahulā naksatra was called Bahula; so one born 
on Sakadhiima ( Krttika ) may be called by the same name by analogy. qa is 

-called the lord of plants in paqu VII. 2, 4.26 and qente I. 5, and the 
king of brāhmanas (Aasi mamat wn) ino ganu V. 3. 4, 12 and 
"V. 4.2.3, 

1179. For a sàintion eclipse from a late medieval work, vide Tiri- 

Revaraft ( pp. 355-361 ) quoting from aeey. 


1180. {Agm I. 5 says ‘ omeea geqra eftinecg epu: Wwfqubuun 
tegen Rebs s aeria i a: KRT IIET rae frenate: 
M Rd avi (s 3.30». 3)! « spuneTri c qu "merui cg fg ay 
pet: quí geupenpen snqafbaifdwwm L6. Rgvedal. 170 has five 


verses which contain an interesting dialogue between Indra and Agastya 
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what will happen in future’. Yaska paraphrases ‘adbhuta’ by 
the word ‘abhiita’ (that has not taken place) and remarks that 
the word ‘adbhuta’ in popular speech also means ‘something 
that has not happened before’. Rg. 1 25. 11%! says ‘the 
intelligent man expects from this (Varuna) all wonders ( or 
portentous happenings ), whether already performed or to be 
performed’. Rg. X. 105.7 is perhaps a little clearer than the 
preceding. ‘(May Indra reduce our sins) Indra who is golden- 
bearded, who has tawny horses, whose jaw is never broken ard 
who made against the dasyw for easily killing him a thunder- 
bolt like the sky that is wonderful (or full of portents)’. The 
word usually employed in the Grhyasütras is adbhuta and the 
gantis are called ‘ adbhutasantis’. Adbhuta is a word of very 
general import. It includes not only such serious phenomena as 
earth-quakes, eclipses, comets, falling stars but such compara- 
tively minor yet unexpected or unusual happenings as a cow: 
yielding blood-red milk or a cow sucking the udder of another 
cow. The ancient writer Vrddha-Garga defines ‘adbhuta’ as 
any occurrence that had not occurred before or a total change 
coming over what has occurred before? The 67th Atharvana- 
parisista is called Adbhutasanti (pp. 432-435). It distributes 
*adbhutas' into seven groups relating to Indra, Varuna, Yama, 
Agni, Kubera, Visnu and Vayu and names some adbhutas under 
each such as a rainbow at night (relating to Indra), a vulture or 
owl alighting on a man’s house or a kapota entering it ( relating 
to Yama), smoke without fire (relating to Agni), eclipse on the 
naksatra of a man’s birth (relating to Visnu ) and prescribes as 
ganti the japa of Atharvasiras, making brahmanas say ‘svasti ,’ 
honouring and feeding brahmanas. That parisista is based on 
the Adbhutabrahmana of the Sàmaveda. 


The word ‘utpata’ is rare in the Srauta or Grhya sütras. 
The Gautamadharma-sitra, after enjoining upon the king to 

1181, seat Roareaggar Rafael on Tea | Bas aw aA Hw. 1. 25, 11; 
Ws usps qeu qeu R a RÂ! agang T E: N R. X. 103, 7. 

1182. aa gami: agai aga ngi mada agga AR h Afire 
enaa n q. by gaam p. 4. aade (p. 344f ) provides how 
certain portents indicated evil and death to the kings of certain countries, 
Vide the 'Reports of the Magicians and astrologers of Nineveh and Babylon ' 
referred to above in note 839. Prof. Neugebauer refers to Babylonian tablets 
containing thousands of omens and observes that from about 700 B. C. 
systematic observational reports were made by astronomers to the royal 
court, in which no clear line of demarcation was drawn between astro* 
somical and meteorological phenomena, Vide E, S. A, p. 96. 
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select a learned, well-conducted brahmana as his purohita, 
provides that the king should give heed to what astrologers and 
interpreters of omens tell (him) and that the purohita should 
perform śānti rites, rites for prosperity (such as vāstu-homa ) 
_and magic rites (on behalf of the king 83). But in the Puranas 
and the medieval Sanskrit works it is far more frequent than 
the word adbhuta; sometimes adbhiita and utpGfa are used as 
synonyms. Garga says!18 ‘deities become unfavourable owing 
to the wrong doings of men and create extraordinary happen- 
ings in the sky, atmospheric region and on the earth. These 
are the utpàtas for all worlds created by gods; these utpatas 
sally forth for the destruction (of people) and they by their 
(terrific ) appearances rouse people (to do what is proper.)’. Here 
the words ‘adbhuta’ and 'utpata' are used as synonyms. 
Similarly, Matsya (228.1-2) appears to regard the two words 
.as synonyms, 115 Generally, however, the word utpáta denotes 

ccurrences that portend evil to all. Amarakosa treats ‘ajanya’, 
‘utpata’ and ‘upasarga’ as synonyms. Utpita is defined by 
Garga, Varahamihira™® and Atharva-parisista LXIV as the 





1183, Vide p. 543 note 799 above for the passage from a. uw. q. where 

the word garra occurs. 
. 1184. adisTQR minaaa mn: A agna ngA 
Ramal a q aiana aam ana Rama e: aaa a 
Hp q. by ger on qued. 45, 3; very similar verses are quoted from sWpdfedt 
and mgg in srg. Wt. P. 5. weeq chap, 229 summarises what Tem told anf 
and verse 5 is just like the first verse above; it is guwmreqmmerqquqes uid 
Rer à erdreearqdaremaaent: qadq n; the guedfgat 45. 2-3 ' oxpamur «nTomga- 
er qieraravanata 1 desrafen (qareavareatanet Tea: epsTHTHUTITqU SEI 
Seem wsrepdr! It would be noticed that Varaha repeats almost the very 
words of qi, The srwuud (37.14-15) speaks ofa di called mj 
visited by sw on the Sarasvati and credits him with proficiency in the 
movements of luminaries and sis 18. 38 speaks of him as proficient in 
"RIS with its 64 ahgas, Garga was a famous gotra name, "Vide Pàn, IV, 
1. 105 (Gargadibhyo yai). 

1185, fqearafüralAg wr amerciniiaa | mad sügfesr sutenag 
An aaa: dA ARS AR g Wag ses: grub aa 
"wüq! seu 228, 1-2. 
|o 86. aadar: a aire R Ai AAN grea: h 
Sed. 45. 1; q: agfa: ad: GAT: a saa: i Aa a a we 
at aa amA of ag q. by gem on gued. 45. 1. This verse is quoted 

In the 3t. qr. p. 5as taken from a work called qenim; and the al g 
ascribes the verse to qqqq himsélf on the same page lines 3-4 ‘ aq fv: ygi- 
( Continued on next page ) 
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reverse of the usual natural order. Nimitta means, according’ 
to Amarakoéa (nimittam hetulaksmanoh) ‘cause or prognostic 
sign’, Nimitta may be auspicious or inauspicious. This is one 
distinction between utpata (which generally denotes an unlucky 
portent) and nimitta. There is another distinction. Nimitta 
is often restricted to the throbbing of a person's limbs (as in 
Matsya chap. 241), though here and there it is used in a wider 
sense as in Gita (1.31) (‘nimittani ca pasyami viparitani 
Kesava' O Kesava! I seo adverse omens), Ramayana, Ayodhya- 
kanda. 4. 17-19, Bhisma-parva 2. 16-17, Viráta 46. 30, Atharva- 
parisista LXIV ( Utpata-laksana) 10. 9-10." It may be noted 
that Manu VI. 50 mentions 'utpáta' and 'nimitta' separately 
( p. 927 note 758). 


Examples of unfavourable happenings ( nimittas or utpatas) 
occur plentifully in the Mahabharata, Sabhaparva 80. 28-31, 
81. 22-25, Vanaparva 179. 41, 224. 17-18, Virdta 39. 4-6, 
46. 24-32, Udyoga 84. 4-9, 156. 28-30, Bhisma 2. 17-33, 3. 65~74, 
19. 36-38, 99. 21-28, 112. 6-12, Drona 7. 34-41, 77. 3-7, Salya 
23. 21-24, 56. 8-14, 192. 17-21, Mausala 1. 1-5, 2. 1-17 and the 
Ramayana, Ayodhya 4. 17-19, Aranyakanda 23. 1-7 and 10-25, 
Yuddhakanda 10. 14-20, 23, 4-11, 35. 25-35, 41. 13-20, 53. 32, 
65. 47-51, 95. 43, 96. 40-44. The chief utpatas and adbhutas, 
are: terrible dreams, roar of contending winds i. e. hurricanes 





(Continued from last page) 
Qaia: sra: diua, ze genra anko ma: seq: yaw gia.’ This indi- 
cates that qure(afex wrote a work called qasmíérgr which is the same as the 
amaga of qag quoted by zars. This important point will be elaborated 
elsewhere. SEATa Tz Walesa | up WU] GIDSTHTT wigar N 
sme (chap. LXIV. L. 2 p.409); veniam: GATTEN: | Å 
q. by stzumarn p. 5. The fatira of ware states very similarly ‘ yga- 
qimi Rap: igma (Il. 2) and ‘aaaafh adhe: @ wenn sae: 
Rra saraat ia n? ( XIV. 2) The Rouge I. 5. 26 speaks of 


mj as an ancient sage and as having known all the consequences of nimittas 
* qumaea. guis sqrátfq Faa: aara an Aa ARa Rag’ 

1187. arana amA ga naama: 1 Emm quud aaa- 
mA Rman AA AR gaa aa gN 
auiRAE LXIV (yaaga ) 10. 9-10. In fied 2. 16-17, we read gg 
gÈ aara wA ag ae! ade a ARAA gN N A Hr 
ana mug wear SA: aaa andy gaai GAN; in sayy 155, 2-5 
sveral portents such as fall of meteors, sun becoming pale, earthquake, rain 
of dustare described and in verse 6 they are referred to as geqra and aqya 


' arri «p rit a gaea aR aaa Aa ia AE t, 
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(nirghüta), mekeors, she-jackals howling towards the south, 
fierce and dry wind with shower of sand; earth-quakes; sun 
eclipse at an unusual time (Ramayana IIL 23, 12, Sabha 80, 29, 
81. 23 Salya 56. 10, Bhisma 3. 28); flashes of lightning without 
clouds; carnivorous birds like vultures and crows on temples; 
fort-walls and bastions; spontaneous fire; rent banners; halo of 
the sun and moon; river-flowing with bloody waters ; rain with- 
out clouds, rain of blood or mud; trumpeting of elephants ; sky 
filled with darkness; horses shedding tears; peals of thunder ina 
clear sky, rivers flowing in reverse direction; throbbing of the 
loft arm and eye (in men); croaking of frogs; sea lashed into 
fury; images of gods trembling, dancing, laughing or weeping 
(Bhisma 112. 11); pale sun, birds like pigeons and mainas and 
deer weeping with face towards the sun ; appearance of a headless 
trunk near the sun; strange births such as ass born of a cow, 
mouse born of an ichneumon (Yuddhakāņda 35. 30). The 
auspicious signs described in the epics, are comparatively few as 
in Bālakāņda 22.4, Udyoga 83. 23-26, 84. 117, Bhīsma 3. 65-74, 
Śānti 52. 25, Āśvamedhika 53. 5-6. Thə principal auspicious 
signs are: clear sky without clouds, wind blowing!!8 cool 
and pleasant to the skin, no dust raised, birds and animals 
proceeding to aman’s right side, fire without being enveloped 
in smoke and with flames turned towards the right, shower of 
flowers, auspicious birds like casa, kraufica, peacock sending up 
chirpings to the right (Karna 72. 12-13). 


The omens and portents mentioned in the two epics are 
generally described as occurring at certain important times and 
events, ©. g. on the eve of battles or when Dasaratha proposed 
that Rama be crowned as yuvarāja, or when Pāņdavas startad 
on their exile into the forest or when Bhisma was anointed as 
commander-in-chief of the Kaurava hosts or when Arjuna vowed 
that he would kill Jayadratha before sunset. There is no grada- 
tion or order in mentioning the omens and portents in these two 
works, but they are set out pell-mell. Untimely rain, thunder 
without clouds, croaking of frogs are on the same level and 


1188. aa ra: gA aa: wana: Ura: aiai 52. 25; Ranga- 
aia: seas: | agtronaitara ageT RNN: wan? E g 
ania: n ga. 83. 23-24 and 26 meag Ran maa R: serra 
xen faye: aaraa 5 cate TI. 14 (Ra: Agi ag: war: neira- 
m rga a AAR A A R ARANA MEMAN) seems to be an 


echo of the above verses; compare also vg» IV. 25, X, 72-74, 
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uttered in the same breath with eclipses. But Garga, 1! 
Parasara, Sabha-parva, Brhatsamhita 45. 2, Matsyapurana 229.5, 
Atharva-parjsista LXIX (1.2) and other works divide utpG@tas 
into three classes, viz. diya (arising from heavenly bodies), 
Gntariksa (springing in the sky or atmospheric region) and ` 
bhauma (that appear on the earth). This classification is ancient 
enough. The Atharvaveda!!? expressly refers to the three 
classes of utpatas ‘ May the earthly and atmospheric utpatas and 
the planets moving in heaven confer welfare on us’. The. 
Brhatsamhita says that it is the king’s business to arrange' 
for Sàntis in his kingdom for counteracting (the consequences 
of portents), Gargal!” declared that those who, when advised 
by brahmanas for performing santis, perform auspicious rites 
with faith do not suffer defeat, but that those who having no 
faith or because of atheism or resentment do not perform rites 
for counteracting (omens) perish in a short time. Garga, the 
Brhatsamhita, Matsya 229. 6-9, Agni 263. 12-13 furnish 
examples of the three kinds of utp&tas, 93 viz. the divya ones are 
concerned with the abnormal conditions of planets and naksatras, 
eclipses, comets; those of atmospheric regions are hurricanes, 
unusual clouds, fall of meteors, twilights, preternatural reddish 
appearances of the quarters, halo, Fata Morgana ( appearance of 
illusory town in the air), rainbow and strange rainfall (such as 





1189, awi aleatter wRareaista: | qamengans aia: | aE, AP: ag 





ARA Raamaa: mi, both q. by AQTA p. 5; freneafüsnitt a 
Rai etian aeu 229. 6; zematien arena «mat nmaíq: i (aevtsqarea- 


Raisa ariiaiaa Maree tl arts 46. 3-9. 

1190. gem: arfeiaieaiasn: st at Ser aT Wert: à snm, 19. 9.7. 

1191. qeu qu: sd uEuIxa!ged. 45.3. 

1192. Xg aAa A: ma go p! osrmurep wd s a aie 
Wem qu ospdu fdrnmarqpanenms! sTenpuTqu mara eque 
fara i smi q. by sers on gewd. 45. 4, in smpg. wr. p. 6 (with slight varia- 
tions, such as Ragra for air), satfaersi p. 707. 

1193, enia-Ahg-ra-mednuréeqem | RR deat Ta aera add- 
Wa srengaeeana sare RAA a a a a NAR Yarg- 
aa qa anai na aga aan Mid yeaah! waar a. by 
qw on gue. 45. 4-5, 1. wr. p. 6; RA maA RIN: | 
werdqegeqeaumid wumafb aa AA efron qwunTarred sump 
maA qat mR A QARAR gA aA iret: | 
wqrraa wat siqrereníadtara 1 qued. 45. 4-6; eq 229. 6-9 sed fqeu- 
araf Fara 81 zesruet fquit qne: verenda wa eqdemb prp gp figu 
ami aar Arama Asa | rero utat TATA gh à 
aana tai Ai aga ada N q. by mfg on wa vol. I p, 1076; a 


(263, 12-13) has same verses as HRT. 
H. D, 94 
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of blood-red water, or fall of rain with fishes, tortoises &c.); 
those of the earth are earth-quake and unusual states of water 
reservoirs. The Brhatsamhità remarks that the evil conse- 
quences of earthly (bhauma) utpàtas when counteracted with 
&antis are removed, the evilconsequences of utpátas from the 
atmospheric regions are reduced to a mild form (by Santis), 
,While, according to some (dcaryas like Kasyapa, says Utpala) 
‘divya utpatas are not countera‘‘ed by Santis at all; the opinion 
of Varahamihira himself appears to be that the consequences of 
even divya utpàtas are conjured away by the gifts of plenty of 
gold, food, cows and land and by spilling the milk of cows on 
the ground or in a Rudra temple and by performing Kotihoma. 
Varahamihira and Matsya further provide that daiva utpata 
has evil effects (lit. bears fruit) in eight ways, viz. on the king 
himself, his son, his treasury, his conveyances (horses, elephants 
&e, ), his capital, his queen, purohita and his people.11?* 


Numerous santis bearing different names are prescribed in 
Matsya, by Varāhamihira and others. The 18 santis prescribed 
in Mateya (228 )'4* and bearing the names of several gods 
will be briefly mentioned here. Abhaya-$anti is prescribed 
when a king desires to be a conqueror or when he is attacked by 
enemies or when he fears that witchcraft has been practised 
against him or when he desires to uproot his enemies or when 
a great danger threatens. The Saumya Santi is prescribed when 
a man is attacked by Tuberculosis or is weak owing to wounds 
or when a man desires to perform a sacrifice. When there is 
an earthquake or when there is a famine of food or there is 
excessive rain or drought or there is danger of locusts or when 
thieves are operating the Vaisnavi Santi is prescribed; Raudri 
Santi is employed against an epidemic among cattle or human 
beings or when ghosts appear or when a coronation is to take 
place or when there is fear of an invasion or there is treachery 
in one's kingdom, or when enemies are to be killed; Brahmi 
santi is performed when it is feared that Veda study would 








1194. srengratTTeAReRedy GH uw! dread qd Ra 
Ww: weed. 45.7. Compare seq 229. 12-13 rg: s EH cg qum (v. 1. 
WX qRO guíéu i aegaratía g3g qui 3 adams tq. by ox, qr. p. 9, 2ar3 on qq 
vol. IL p. 1076. There is close correspondence between the two here and 
elsewhere because both expressly say that they will draw upon what Garga 
declared to Atri. 


1194a, The whole of Matsya 228 is quoted by Hemadri on Vrata vol 
TH, pp. 1073-1075 and by a7. qr. pp. 733-736, 
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perish or when atheism prevails or where honour is paid to 
persons unworthy of it; if strong winds blow for more than 
three days and disease spreads due to vata, then Vayavi santi 
should be performed; Varuni when there is fear of drought or 
there is abnormal rain (of blood &c.); Bhürgavi when there is 
danger of false accusation; Prüjüpatya when abnormal births 
take place; Tuvüsíri when there are abnormal conditions of 
implements; Kaumari when $ànti is to be performed for 
children; Agneyt when fire shows portentous appearances; 
Gandharvi when a person is disobeyed or his wife and servants 
perish, or he desires to perform Santi for horses; Angirasi when 
elephants are affected; Nairrti when danger arises from goblins; 
Yamya when there is fear of an accident leading to death or 
a bad dream; Kauberi when wealth is lost; Pdrthivt when trees 
are affected by abnormal conditions; Aindri when portents 
happen on Jyestha naksatra or on Anuradha, 


The Agnipurana (263. 7-8) refers to these 18 Santis and 
says that the best sdntis are Amrta, Abhaya and Saumya. 
Varahamihira mentions numerous Santis on the happenings of 
several abnormal incidents. For reasons of space nothing can 
be said here about them. But one Santi deserves to be set out. 
‘If aman perceives Yaksas, the astrologer should declare that 
an epidemic is very near; for counteracting them Garga per- 
formed a propitiatory rite, viz. Mahasantis, offerings, plentiful 
food, worship of Indra and Indrani.’ The Brhatsamhita sets out 
(45. 82-95) certain happenings as not portentous when they 
happen in certain seasons and quotes several verses of Rsiputra 
which also occur in Matsya 229. 14-25 with some variations; 
e. g. in Caitra and Vaisakha the following are auspicious (and 
not portents requiring $anti) lightning, meteors, earthquake, 
blazing twilight, noisy storms, halo, dust in sky, smoke in 
forests, red sunrise and sunset. 





1195. aang R semen! sraers Ain: enfer 
SE aia aiat Ama gaa a aAa mR aA w 
serian quud. 45. 79-80. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Individual Sàntis 


It is now time to turn to individual $àntis, mostly post-vedic. 
The first is Vinàyaka-$ànti or Ganapatipüja. This is performed 
at the commencement of all samskaras such as wpanayana and 
marriage in order that the fruit thereof may be had without obsta- 
cles or for averting the evil effects of portents or in order to mitigate 
the adverse effects of the death of a sapinda or the like. When 
it is performed for its own sake it should be performed on the 
4th tithi of the bright half, on Thursday and the auspicious 
naksatras Pusya, Sravana, Uttara, Rohini, Hasta, Asvini, Mrga- 
Sirsa, but when performed at the commencement of Upanayana 
or the like, one may perform it at a time suited to the time of 
the principal rite. The saùkalpa is given below. % In H. of 
Dh. vol. I pp. 213-216 it has been shown how in the earliest 
stages represented by the Manava-grhya and Baijavapa-grhya 
which speak of four Vinàyakas, all were evil spirits, how in the 
next stage represented by the Yajiavalkyasmrti (I. 271-294), 
Vinàyaka is not only represented as causing obstacles ( Vighna- 
krt) but also as bringing success in all actions and rites 
( Vighnahrt) and how later on it was prescribed that Ganapati- 
pujà must be done first in all rites (Gobhila I, 13). Yaj. I, 293 
provides!?? that by worshipping Vinayaka in the way pres- 
cribed and also the planets, a person secures success in hia 
undertakings and the highest prosperity. The Visnudharmottara 
IL. 105. 2-24 borrows the verses of Yaj. I. 271-292, though not 
in the same order and adds afew. The S/BFRBHIR OUR provides 1% 





1196, araea irsimrendegrenisi rera aT aenn- 
ARpA a areata: ma Wu au: Saag genu 
PEAT TTR OEM ATTA TATA or UR saamat a Saanaa 
TITHEWSSRIET SITI: tangna (aflirsoirarrdfna a armia AA a, 

MATATyraIMIReIKTINA AT AZT He: | aha 
p. 205; sga has a special meaning, for which vide H, of Dh. vol, II p.516, 


1197. a fared ys sett fara: ! dvi wanna 
Gri anita: 
WI "rg. L. 293, (354, srrgrad 23, 30. di 


1198. smmnqWenn manna wq qai 
* n a airaa 
MU WS MARTA gari wem i ae BATT ms T INS u 
wave III, 42. 42-44; argiog ( IV. 44, 65-70 ) gives 51 names of quist, 
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that Gajinana must be worshipped for success in all desires, in 
all samsküras such as Garbhadhana and Jàtakarma, when start- 
ing on a journey or engaging in a commercial undertaking, at 
the time of battle, in the worship of gods, in troublous times. 
The Bhavisyottara chap. 144 has a éanti called Ganandathasanti 
which resembles the Vinàyakasanti of Yàj. 


In the Yàjüavalkya-emrti (I. 294-308), the Vaikhanasa- 
smárta-sütra (IV. 13-14), the  Baudhàyana-grhyasesasütra, 
the Matsya-purana (93. 1-105), the Visnudharmottara I. 93-105 
and other puranas, in the Brhad-Yogayatra (chap. 18, 1-24), 
and in the medieval digests provision is made for a Santi rite fo 
the nine grahas, viz. the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, 
Venus, Saturn (mentioned in the order of the week-days), Rahu 
and Ketu. This navagrahasanti is the model ( prakrti ) of all santi- 
homas in all medieval digests. The Vaikhanasa-smartasititra 1”? 
provides that all religious rites should be preceded by this nava- 
graha-santi. Yajiiavalkya!™ says‘ one desirous of prosperity, of 
removing evil or calamities, of rainfall( for crops), long life, bodily 
health and one desirous of performing magic rites against enemies 
and others should perform a sacrifice to planets. The Matsya 
(93. 5-6 ) states that the nayagrahamakha is of three kinds, viz 
Ayutahoma (in which 10000 oblations are made), Laksahoma 


and Kotihoma. The first is described at length in Matsya 93,; 


1-84, Laksahoma in 93. 85-118, Kotihoma in 93. 119-139. The 
Maisya further provides!?! that Ayutahoma should be per- 
formed in marriages, festivals, sacrifices, establishment of 
images and other rites, in order that no obstacles should arise 
therein and on occasions when the mind is perturbed or when 
some evil emen or unusual event happens. 


1199, meyi goga aini AmA AMA I. wn. a. IV. 14; the 
MERAK Says, a ai TTR Wad! aa aga RIFA 
sinma: man are ' (folio 11a). 


1200, ÀE: MÈRA N IR WARA ENER n amI- 
gwain ag. I 294, mE 93, 2 (reads RTA: ° and TEJA: ). The fara 
explains: mam: gAn: ITN a Ve: ge. 
sica ; While ormai says ‘ anita: mogga gR Raoi gÈ: MATITA: 

1201. Ameng Aang magi Aai AAs mAg T: 
sasasi Saga: Ig weg 93. 84, aisa IV, 141, 86-87. The notes 
will show that several verses are common to both Yaj. and Matsya and the 
latter is far more elaborate than qrgr. or 3. sat. a. Itis probable that Yaj. 
is the earliest of the three, that 3. *Hr. q, comes next and mq is the latest 
of the three, 
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The procedure in Yàj being concise and probably the 
earliest among the extant works on grahayajia is set out here, 
with a few additions from Matsya and Vaikhanasa, The 
images of the nine planets should respectively be made of 
copper, crystal, red sandalwood, gold (for both Mercury and 
Jupiter ), silver, iron, lead, bronze or (if all these be not avail- 
able) they should be drawn on a piece of cloth with powders 
having colours appropriate to each planet or should be drawn on 
circles with fragrant substances (such as sandalwood paste). 
The Matsya?™2 (93.11-12) prescribes that in drawing the 
images the Sun should be in the middle, that Mars, Jupiter, 
Mercury, Venus, Moon, Saturn, Rahu and Ketu should be 
established with grains of rice respectively in the south, north, 
north-east, east, south-east, west, ‘south-west and north-west. 
Yaj. (1. 298) proceeds garments, flowers and fragrant substances 








Planet |Mantrain Yaj 1. 299-301| Mantrain Matsya 93. | Mantra in Vai- 
33-37. khanasa-smarta- 
sutra IV. 14, 


Sun A krsnena, Rg. 1. 35 2 Same. À satyena (Tai, S. 
III. 4. 11, 2) 


Moon |lImam deva, Vaj S. IX | Apyayasva. Rg. I. 91. |Somo dhenum 
40, X. 18. 16 or IX. 31. 4. (Rg. I. 91. 20, 
Vaj. S. 31. 21) 


Mars Agnir-murdha divah same same 
kakut, Rg. VIII. 44. 16, 


Mercury Vybuduyasva, Vāj. S. Agne Vivasvad-usasah, | Same as in Yaj. 
.54, Tai, S. IV. 7.13.5| Rg. I. 41.1 


Jupiter | Brhaspate ati yad-aryab| Brahaspate pari diyà | Same as in Yaj, 
Rg. II 23. 15. rathena, Rg. X. 103. 4 


Venus |Annat pari-srutab, Vaj. Sukram te anyat, Rg. | Sameasin Matsya 
S. 19.75, Maitra, S, III. | VI. 58. 1. ; y 


116. 
Saturn |San-no devir, Rg. X. 9, 4 same same 
Ritu | Kand&t, Vàj. S. 13. 20,| Kayā nag-citra, Rg.| Sam 

Tai. 9. IV. 2. 9. 2, IV. 31.1. oer ee eee 
Ketu =| Ketum kinvan, Rg. 1.6.3. same same 


emeei vil 





———— 


1202, wey 93. 11-12 ate quoted by the fama on Tt. 1.297 and 
2. er. @. (IV. 13) specifies the same as ‘ara T 
(rire? in the order of the seven week days, ug and à. 
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of the colour 149 appropriate to each should be offered to the 
planets, also offerings should be made, guggulu is to be the 
incense for all planets and oblations of boiled rice accompanied 
with the mantras (specified below ) should be offered respectively 
to the nine planets. 


The Visnudharmottara (I. 102. 7-10) gives the same mantras 
as Yaj. does, Bhavisya (IV. 141. 34-36) gives the same except 
for Rahu, for which it gives ‘Kaya nascitra,’ as in Matsya. 
Padma ( V. 82. 30-32) is same as Matsya. Yj. then proceeds 
(1. 301-302) that in homa for each of the planets the fuel sticks 
(samidh)'%* were to be 108 or 28 anointed with honey or 
clarified butter or with curds or with milk and they were respec- 
tively to be of the arka plant, pala$a, khadira, apámàrga, 
pippala, audumbara, $amI, dürvà and kusas for the sun, the 
moon and so on in order. A man ™5 of the three varnas should 
honour bráhmanas according to the prescribed procedure ( wash- 
ing their feet &c.) and should feed them respectively (Yàj.I. 304) 
with boiled rice mixed with jaggery, or cooked in milk and sugar, 
sacrificial food (havisya), boiled rice from paddy becoming ripe 
in 60 days from sowing mixed with milk, boiled rice with curds, 
boiled rice with ghee, boiled rice with pounded sesame, rice 
mixed with meat, rice of various colours, for the sun, the moon 
and so on in order or with food that is available and according 
to his ability. The duksind (fee) to the brahmanas should 
be a mileh cow, conch, draught bull, gold, garment ( vasas), 
8 horse (white), dark cow, iron weapon, a lamb, in honour 





1203, The colours appropriate to the nine planets and their presiding 
deities are stated by @. eat. q, as follows: «xkferanaeargumtafaraneengeor- 
: ! smremufamemürsrdeemufgimpquHugqem: 2 The mag slightly 
differs on both these; chap. 93. 16-17 provide that the colours are: red for 
the Sun and Mars, white for the Moon and Venus, yellowish for Mercury 
and Jupiter, dark for Saturn and Rahu and smoky for Ketu. The presiding 
deities of nine planets according to Matsya (93. 13-14) are Siva, Uma, 
Skanda, Hari, Brahma, Indra, Yama, Kala and Citragupta for the planets, 
Sun, Moon and so on respectively. 


1204. pkn ue p ep sp w(ddadu! ck weren wfqerenmeri(u 
ftors: | sitgewe: anit gal gma Aa: eq haea memei N 
Baca nyaa qen itor wr gere 8 agr. L. 298, 301-302, eq 93, 32. 24-28. 
Yavarguias I. 101. 2-4 are very similar. 

1205. gpgtqa-urau-nélqa-quitqe-nien-farilqa-weimitqa - qiita- 
mA m AATA I X. ear. |. IV. 103; se (93. 19-20) slightly differs from 
this and also from Yaj. aay (93, 38-41) prescribes Vedic mantras for the 
presiding deities of planets, which are mostly different from those in 2. "mA. 
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respectively of the sun, moon and soon. The Visnudharmottara 
(1. 103. 1-6 ) contains the same fees. 1% He should offer special 
worship to that planet that may be unfavourably situated ( as 
regards his naksatra or horoscope) at a particular time. Yaj. 
winds up by saying that the rise and fall of kings depend on 
planets (vide note 800 for this verse). Visnudharmottara (1. 
106. 9-10) also has the same verse. Krtyakalpataru (on 
Santika, folio 5b) quotes Bhavisya to the effect that planets 
are always favourable to him who abstains from injury to 
others, who is self-restrained, who acquires wealth by righteous 
means, and who always observes the niyamas (restrictive rules 
of conduct as in Yaj. III. 313). The Santimayakha (p. 21) also 
quotes this verse. 


The Vaikbanasasmartasttra (IV. 13) provides slightly 
different kinds of naivedya food for the nine planets (as in note 
1205) and prescribes separate Vedic mantras for the presiding 
deities (of the planets) to whom oblations of ghee were to be 
offered. The Matsya remarks at the end of the description of 
Ayutahoma: ‘just as armour is a protection against the wounds 
' by arrows, so Santi (graha-yajfia) is protection against the 
strokes of Fate,’ 1207 


The Matsya (93.92) declares 18 that Laksahoma is ten times 
of the Ayutahoma and Kotihoma is one hundred times of Laksa- 
koma in the matter of oblations, fees and rewards, that the pro- 
cedure of invoking and bidding goodbye to the planets and presid- 
ing deities, the mantras for homa, bath and gifts are the same 
in Laksahoma and Kotihoma. The Matsya gives!” the warning 





1206. The gigton in 9, er. @. (IV. 14) is: cateenigena sg iem 
amagna RUI gaa JA nA gead gi JA Hoot ai TAs NETĂ 
WdidRTWWquE(dmp!. mæ (93. 60-62) slightly differs from both "rg. and 2. 
æn. g; as to qr(zrom and prescribes Pauranika mantras that are to accompany 
these gifts ( verses 64-72 ). 

1207. gan amen mad a aa: wu dirunmat smíeniad 
Sm! we 93. 81, fdeurqiwx I. 105. 14. mem 228. 29 is a similar verse 

a sos JAS An s. 
' TUNER a af uud uersu Gaetan! Sivan «ouf dgarabenat 
MPAA V. 

_ 1208. smmregama bw: wee: Stu! ngA: saa Toa: 
wer a yi mAAR | sara TT: ETA aA ada ni 
Wen 93. 119-120, 

1209, oredtet gear weder sere! qe quami enfer senem 
Rg: a aera: GAA a: A remeflenm fred ua oua fammon 
WR 93, 111-112 q. by gerne. (on miaa ) folio 10a. 
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that a sacrifice devoid of distribution of food burns (i.e. brings 
disasters on) the country, devoid of (proper) mantras burns the 
officiating priests, devoid of (proper) fees burns the sacrificer ; 
there is no enemy as (disastrous as) a sacrifice and that a poor 
man should not start on a Laksahoma, since wrangling (about 
food or fees) in a sacrifice always causes trouble or misfortune 
(to the sacrificer), The Brhadyogayatra of Varaha (chap. 18 
verses 1-24) deals with grahayajfia and closely follows Yaj. 
though some details are added here and there. Verses about the sun 
are quoted below (n 1213). The Yogayatra also (chap.6) deals with 
ihe same matter. The Agnipuràna (chap. 164) is a wholesale copy 
of Yaj. (1. 295-308). The Matsya (in chapter 239? again deals 
with Koti-homa which continues for à year. The Matsyapurana 
(chap. 94) contains nine verses on the manner in which the 
figures of the nine planets were to be drawn or painted and 
these are quoted by the Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 297-298 and by 
Krtyakalpataru (on $anti) folio 5a. Vide Kotihoma in list of 
vratas ( p. 290 ). 


The Grahayajfia in Yaj. is short and simple, but in some 
purànas such as the Bhavisyottara (141. 6-85) and medieval and 
modern works it has become an elaborate affair by the addition 
of numerous details. One or two details may be pointed out. 
Each planet was supposed to have a gotra and was!?!? deemed 
to have been born in a certain country (vide note 875 p. 588 
for the countries of the birth of planets). Therefore, in invoking 
the presence of each planet these two details have to be added 
(as specified below in the note for the sun by way of illustra- 
tion). The gotras of the grahas from the Sun to Ketu are 
respectively Kàsyapa, Atreya, Bharadvaja, Atreya, Angirasa, 
Bhargava, Kasyapa, Paithinasa, Jaimini. The Samskara-tattva 
of Raghunandana (p. 946) sets out from Skanda the gotras 
and countries of birth of the nine grahas and provides that if 
worship is offered to them without mentioning the gotras and 
countries that would be disrespectful to them. The Grahayajiia 





1210, melse mà dè mamgu meee ad mgA: i gÜ 


(E. 1. 34. 3) Reeg: aAa Ae iA RRA: | aI ən prae l a 
qir: a: nga aa gea Re uiu ma: qaa gÅ 


amda! Afzal ware p. 145; it must be pointed out that Yaj. does not 
lay down a procedure for argaeta, gada, Aifagta nor does he even refer to 


them, as stated by mrRaga (P. 22) ‘Fh a maana a magand- 
at RRA: 1. 


B. D, 95 
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may be simple ( kera/a) as in Yàj. or Ayutahoma or Laksahoma 
or Kotihoma. A few further remarks are added here from the 
Agnipuarana (chap. 149 ), Narasirnha-purana (chap. 35 ), Matsya 
(chap. 93 and 239 ), Bhavisyottara (chap. 141 and 142), Atharva- 
parisista XXXI (for Kotihoma) and other works. The 
Krtyakalpataru!?!! (Rajdharma) quotes the Brahma-purana 
asfolows: The king should perform two Laksahomas every 
year and one Kotihoma which confers freedom from the fear of 
all calamities and he should at once perform a Mahasanti that 
removes all evil consequences when there are eclipses of the Sun 
and the Moon and an earthquake. The Agni (149.12) says 
* Ayutahoma confers slight success, Laksahoma drives away 
all distress, while Kotihoma tends to destroy all kinds of trouble 
and confers all desirad objects.’ The Visnudharmottara (II. 36. 
3-4) states that Asvapati, father of the famous pativrata Savitri 
performed a Laksahoma with the Savitri (Gayatri) mantras 
for securing a son. * There is no utpata in the world that is not 
conjured away by Laksahoma; there is no more auspicious 
thing that surpasses Laksahoma. In the case of the king who 
gets a Kotihoma performed by brahmanas the enemies cannot 
stand up against him in battle: excessive rainfall, drought, 
mice, locusts, parrots, evil spirits and the like and all enemies 
on the battle-field are conjured away from him.'!2? The Bhavi- 
syottara (142. 11-12 ) calls kotihoma a santi rite, which yields all 
desired objects, by which even grave sins like brahmana-murder 
are removed ab once, all utpatas are conjured away and great 
happiness.follows. Bhavisyottara (chap. 142. 7-54) contains 
an elaborate procedure of Kotihoma and also a briefer one ( in 
chap. 142. 56-80). Atharva-parisista (No. 31) describes the 
procedure of Kotihoma; it was to be begun on an auspicious 
tithi in the bright half, on the muhiria called Vijaya and on 
one of the naksatras viz. Rohini, Pusya, Anuradha, the throe 
Uttarais, Abhijit, Mrgasiras, Sravana, Citra, Revati. The 
firepit was to be of eight cubits (for Laksahoma half of this), 
the brahmanas may be 20, 100, 1000 or even one crore, who 





1211. wera! al ASA |e an aaa wa | cH AR q ga- 

x Riad gimana aÀ a aam: ninfe- 
mE 1 «renda of gerens p. 166. 

1212. ane AH ATA qt rss «t gura aged med emet qqenrafüReqs i 

ARAA a A T aA (qui: («aed sc: sed ung fasífet afüfaq A- 

qitengiecdea: sem: gar: | erarqraa omneis wii p ferit eut n ang 149.5-8. 
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should offer fuel sticks anointed with ghee, Tho Brhadyoga- 
yatra 1233 verses are quoted below. 


Some of the medieval works like the Sàntimayükha (p. 12) 
quote verses from the Skandapurana that state how the unfavo- 
urable aspect of Saturn led Saudasa to eat human flesh, that of 
Rahu made Nala wander over the earth, that of Mars led to 
Rama’s banishment to forest, that of the Moon led to the death 
of Hiranyakasipu, that of the Sun brought about the fall of 
Ravana, that of Jupiter led to the death of Duryodhana, that of 
Mercury made the Pandavas do work not fit for them, that of 
Venus led to the death of Hiranyaksa in battle. 


Some of the medieval digests (nihandhas) such as the 
Dharmasindhu lay down that certain special gifts should be 
made when any one of the planets is unfavourable to a person, 
They are set out here from the Dharmasindhu (p.135) For 
ihe Sun— Ruby, wheat, cow, red garment, jaggery, gold, copper, 
red sandalwood, lotuses; for the Moon—rice grains in vessel 
made from bamboo, camphor, pearl, white garment, jar full of 
ghee, a bull; for Mars—coral, wheat, mastira pulse, red bull, 
jaggery, gold, red garment, copper; for Mercury—blue garment, 
£old, bronze vessel, »udga pulse, emerald, slave girl, ivory, 
flowers; for Jupiter—topaz, turmeric, sugar, horse, yellow corn 
and yellow garment, salt, gold; for Venus—garment of various 
colours, white horse, cow, diamond, gold, silver, unguents, rice 
grains; for Saturn—sapphire, masa beans, sesame and sesame 
oil, kudittha (pulse), she-buffalo, iron, dark cow; for Rahu— 
gomeda (a kind of gem of four varieties), horse, blue garment, 
blanket, sesame and sesame oil, iron; for Ketu—cat’s eye gem, 
sesame and sesame oil, blanket, musk, lamb, garments, In the 
author’s youth these directions about danas (gifts ) were followed 
by many people and even now they are being followed to some 
extent. The Madanaratna (on Santika-paustika, folios 5a to 
71a) gives separate Sànti procedure for each of the grahas from 
the Sun to Ketu from the Bhavisyottara. 

1213. «vai endi wg: mers wu mur: ore BETA avs wt 
mn: RER ARRARIR Aaa MINA: € wasted. 
amaga gp aA AS garna: 0 qur Tena 
WwewiurHiesa ! qaum 18.3-5 (ms). It may be mentioned that tbe mantras 
for the nine grabas in ggat- do not agree completely either with Yaj. or 
with Matsya. They are an qudta, sucarqes, scidit, qqueTes, TERA avid, over 
miwa: A qut, qur fias, dd guaha. Compare table above on p, 750, 
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Another Santi refers to the placating of Saturn when that 
planet occupies the 12th, 1st and 2nd raéis from the rasi of a 
man’s birth. This is roughly a period of seven years and a half 
and is called ' sardha-saptavürsika-pidà' in Sanskrit and ' sude- 
süti' in Marathi, The śānti consists in worshipping an 
imagə of Saturn made of iron placed in a vessel of iron 
or clay, covered with two dark garments or a blanket 
and offering to it dark and fragrant flowers, food or 
rice mixed with sesame. That food and the image are to be 
donated to a dark brāhmaņa or to some brahmana with the 
mantra ‘san no devir’ (Rg. X.9.4). If the worshipper be a 
$üdra he is to repeat à paurànika!?!! mantra (noted below) 
which refers to Nala getting back his kingdom by placating 
Saturn. This should be done every Saturday for a year or one 
should every day repeat the mantra containing ten names of 
Saturn (in note 1214) and should also repeat a Sanistotra ( eulogy 
of Saturn) every morning. By doing so the trouble that Saturn 
causes for seven and half years is averted. 


Some of the medieval digests try to furnish an accurate 
definition of Santi. Only one may be cited here. The Santi- 
mayükha?5 of Nilakantha (first half of 17th century A. D.) 
defines it as a rite prescribed by the sastra, which (rite) has its 
motive or urge sinfulness that is not clear (i.e. that is only inferred 
or presumed), that removes evil effects relating only to this 
world, and the performance of which does not lead on to sin 
The first clauses excludes gifts made to remove diseases like 
tuberculosis; 1416 the 2nd clause distinguishes santis from sacri- 


1214, The Pauraoika mantra is: a: gaawusara erg uftiqa:! e 
dat Asi asd a A AR: iga aAA sae ATARATEN | 
SN WG mrmued Weg Horp uua! wufeg p.135; theten namesof 
Saturn are RORA: gA aa: go AGR R: AR: aa aa: raga 
ga: o q. by agara on siana nèa folio 8a. 

1215. aema A Ramm ARa mamas i aA mR | 
anea mR Aaaa ane RAE MANERA 
mari mR mag saat a aane Raina (€ arama 
mmi ARAA | aa: eet (urea aÀ AARE m 
TAIRA RRE P. 2. 

1216. It was believed in ancient India that diseases and bodily defects 
were due to sins committed in past lives, Vide H. of Dh. Vol, IV pp.174- 
175. Yaj. (IIL. 207 and 209) remarks that the murderer of a brahmana 
suffers from tuberculosis after passing through the births of deer, dog, hog, 


and camel, yaqam ae AAGA wearer ard : - 
a TIN Tea: sow. 
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fices ( intended to secure other worldly rewards) and prūyaścitłas 
(that yield consequences in this world as well as in the 
next ) and the last clause distinguishes śāntis from rites of black 
magic (for destroying one’s enemies or securing a married 
woman's love &oc.) which is sinful. 


The number of $àntis is legion. They are prescribed for 
conjuring away the effects of rare natural phenomena such as 
eclipses, earth-quakes, rainfall ( of peculiar kinds, of blood &c. ) 
hurricanes, fall of meteors, comets, halos, Fata Morgana; for 
protection against the evil effects of the positions and movements 
of planets and stars for the world and for individuals; for strange 
births among human beings and animals; for the good of horses 
and elephants; for certain untoward happenings about Indra’s 
banner and about images of gods falling or weeping, the 
cries of birds and beasts, the fall of lizards and the like ona 
person’s limbs and on certain stated periods or on solemn 
occasions. 


All rites of Santi, Paustika rites and the Mahadanas were 
to be performed in ordinary fire, since there is no authority to 
prove that they are to be performed in Srauta fires or in smarta 
fire. Manu 3. 67 and Yàj. I. 97 refer only to ceremonies laid down 
in the Grhyasitras, On Y4j. 1. 285-86 the Mitaksara prescribes 
ordinary fire for offerings in Vindyaka-santi, Vide also Santi- 
mayükha p. 4. 


Both Manu 1217 and the Visnudharmasitra prescribe that 
homas in which the Sun is the deity worshipped and Sàntihomaa 
should be performed by a householder on the parvans (i.e. on 
Paurnamàsi and Amāvāsyā) These were santis at fixed 
periods. Similarly, when a person, male or female, of any caste 
completed sixty years, there was the possibility that he may 
die soon, or that he may lose his mother or father or his wife or 
sons or that various diseases may affect him; for removing this 
danger a Santi is prescribed ( and is often performed even now) 
in order that he may enjoy along life, be free from all calamities 
and for his complete prosperity. This is called Sas'yabdapürti 
(completion of sixty years) or Ugrarathasanti.!217« 











1217. MAEL metni gaada fAcas: | Aa IV. 150; ote scent 
spart fa. T. a. 71. 86. 


1217a. Vide Mitra's Notices vol. IX No. 3234 for a ms. of Ugraratha- 
Santi and F, W. Thomas Presentation volume pp. 43-45 for ' sastyabdapurti, ° 
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One of the oldest available descriptions of the Ugraratha- 
santi is found in the Baudhāyanagrhyaśeşa-sūtra (V.8.). It is 
brief and the main items in it are set out here. It should be 
performed in the month of one’s birth and on the naksatra of 
birth. A vedi as large as a bull’s hide should be made, a jar full 
of water should be placed thereon and on the jar an image of 
Mrtyu (Death ) manufactured with two niskas (1. e. gold probably 
weighing as much) should be placed in the south-east corner; 
worship should be offered to the image and a japa of each of the 
mantras ‘apaitu mrtyuh’ (‘may Death go away’, Tai. Br, Il. 7. 
14,4), ‘param Mrtyo’ (O Death! follow the path beyond &c.’, 
Tai. Br. 1, 7.14.5 and Rg. X. 18.1), ‘ma nas-toke’ (O Rudra! 
do not injure our progeny’ &c., Tai. S. III. 4, 11. 2 and Rg. I 
1148), and ‘Tryambakam’ (‘we offer sacrifice to Rudra’, Tai. 
8. 1.8.6.2 and Rg. VIL 59. 12) be made 108 times; he offers 
oblations of cooked food with the puronuvakya ( invitatory 
prayer) ‘mā no mahäntam’ (O Rudra! do not destroy our grown 
up ones &c.', Tai. 8. IV. 5. 10. 2 and Rg. 114, 7) and the Yajya 
(offering prayer) *Mà nas-toke' (Tai. S. III. 4. 11. 2and Rg. I 114. 
8). Then he makes subsidiary offerings of ghee with each verse of 
the Ghrtasukta.™!8 Then he sprinkles himself with water from- 
the jar to the accompaniment of mantras from the Mréyusukta, 
from the Ayusyasikta and with Pauranika mantras, honours 
the officiating priest, gives daksind to the brahmanas and 
a dinner. 


There is a Ms. (of only three folios in D. C. No. 609 of the 
year 1882-83, now in the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute at 
Poona) which deals with this santi attributed to Saunaka and is 
called Ugrarathasanti at the end. The Santi is to be performed 
on the day or naksatra of one's birth. On that day the person 
of 60 years should take an auspicious bath, perform his daily 
religious duties, should invite brahmanas and choose one to 
officiate who is learned in the Vedas and Vedangas and is well 
conducted. First Gane$a worship should be performed, then 








1218 It is difficult to say what hymn is intended here by the word 
' ghrtasüktena'. It is probably Rg. VI. 70. 1-6 (ghrtavati bhuvananám &c. ). 
The Mrtyusükta is probably the same as Rg. X.18. The Ayusya hymn is 
& Khila hymn after Rg. X. 128 and begins 'ayusyam varcasyam rayasposam 
audbhidam,' The Karmapradipa of Gobhila (I. 17) prescribes that Ayusya 
hymns should be recited in sraddha for Santi. The Smrticandrika (sraddha 
p. 503) quotes Gobhila I, 17 and explains that they are hymns like the one 
beginning ' a no bhadrah ' Rg. I. 89. 1, 
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punyáhavàeana, worship of Mother goddesses, then nandisraddha. 
He should bring together sarvausadhis,1™9 twigs and leaves of 
five trees, five jewels, paficayavya, and paficamrta; then worship 
of nine planets should be performed; an image of Markandeya 
was to be made from one pala or 3 pala or 4 pala and the image 
was placed in a jar full of water surrounded by two garments; 
he should offer the 16 wpacdras and offer to Markandeya 1008, 
or 108 or 28 or eight offerings of fuel sticks, boiled rice, ghee, 
dirva, superior dishes with the mantra (quoted below). Then 
he should make a homa in honour of Mrtyuüjaya (Siva) with 
oblations of dürvà grass and sesame 10000, or 5000, or 3000 or 
one thousand in number and then he should sacrifice separately 
to the secondary objects of worship, viz Asvatthaman, Bali, 
Vyàsa, Hanumat, Bibhisana, Krpa and Parasurama. Then he 
Should perform a homa with fried grams according to his 
ability and should recite Srisükta,!2! Rudra, the Ayusya- 
mantras, the Purusasukta and specially the complete recitation 
of the Veda; he should finish the homa and offer purnahuti; 
then water from the jar should be sprinkled over the yajamana 
(i.e. person who has completed 60 years), his wife and his 
near relatives; then there should be a japa of santi hymn, 
the Purusasükta, the mantra Rg. X. 18.1, the Ayusya hymn, 
Pavamana hymn (hymn to Soma from Rg. IX.), the six 
verses of Sivasankalpa ( Vàj. S. 32. 1-6 ), and Mahàsanti Then 
the jar should be donated and the garments rendered wet by 
ihe abhiseka and a decked cow with calf should be donated 
to the officiating priest; ten dūnas "77 to braáhmanas and gold 
weighing one hundred mānas; he should perform ajyaveksana 
and offer ‘bali’ (to all beings, crows &c. ); he should then receive 
the blessings of the brāhmaņas and put on a new garment; then 
he should have nirüjana performed and bow to deities and feed 
a thousand or a hundred brahmanas and then himself partake 
of food along with his relatives. Whoever performs this santi, 
according to the rules prescribed for grahasanti, would certainly 





1219. For qd(wfit, vide p. 444 above, for five twigs vide pp. 336, 339 
above undr qaqa and yga, for five jewels p. 337. 

1220. mkoa nenm ganera oaia aA R A aAa 

1221. sim begins Ruay gN; sg is the eleven anuvākas of 
3. qp IV. 5. 1-11, beginning with qme wa arqa, angeqaeqs are those like 
æ. II. 38. 5, VII, 90, 6 or anaon RAE XXXII. 9. 

1222. For the ten danas vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 869 and above 
p. 334 for atest. 
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live for a hundred years, all misfortunes will vanish and all 
prosperity will be his. The prayoga (procedure of this Santi) 
is given below 1223 since it is often performed even now, 


It is difficult to say why this śānti was called Ugraratha. 
Another Santi on the completion of 70 years or on the 7th night 
of the 7th month of the 77th year is called Bhaimarathi~santi, 
according to the Sabdakalpadruma, which quotes some verses 
from Vaidyaka without stating what work is meant.232 Baud, 
grhyasesasttra I, 24 prescribes a santi for one who has lived up 
to 100 years or one who has seen 1000 amavasyas. 


The general rule about the time for Sàntis is that no definite 
time can be fixed for them, since santi rites are performed with 
the object of removing the evil consequences of men's lapses 
suggested by such indications (or omens) as dreams, the evil 
aspects of planets and the like i. e. they are to be performed as 
and when omens or portents occur or are observed and one 
should not wait for such times as the northward passage of the 
Sun, bright fortnight and that one may perform $àntis even in 
ihe southward passage of the Sun or even inan intercalary 





1223. snp mm LARA K aaan mu smgsaifar- 
quu sfarüesanqasanücrsi wgeneme enn qe o agua 
guraredisig-smaratfaaed = nites git ages Mi HT TAT: 
eur WT TAT Seems ge atona aa gà ma dismR mod 
aiana R gN | Wt AA! ANAMMAT I qa- 
Ta IÀ wa aferemtearía, earqras, quud. frfiqeraze, gure, ngama. 
o mana avega Na qqretaeerda at anena "aget 
airaa, emp mi and awen aAA: mk afgrsa- 
regere: sepaspwWewrErweererdsdvmeea ua: — smgfehw, 
werd ANIRE wauewdiern RTSWS*SUIDWEWHNEID NT, YA- 
Bass Raga Tinie amama gag Anaie zea 

? em sai sani MIRA R unm q- 
merai a pert aa quigii sq quit AAA EaI, h TET aii- 
HET aia ga mh serah ot Gaara angah TaT 
feed we Ts cw our aN nana TH ASE a gn 
qaam fed qn geigi a g ARA Raai mania pri 
amiri Jaagi a g niaii ga mya: ae RA aaa 
quusmfer R IENAAT AERAN: AA RA: aaaea- 
wrofsfirag:enrqeadre ferereerararfa fenrariqersrnaelerqeniafüsmam - emeníqu- 
smüdysmrgegnetnfierenrata - - weiterer des ra nr rq frereqenceqr- 
faeqifiefafaram sfateeaayaartcad eesemumerenf my? sf. 
emer | 

1223 a. waa aaa Ay wu | aara aa arag t 
mta A RA RA mA MR wares en giagia: 
ga dara. 
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month,2* If there is no hurry, then a $ànti was to be pər- 
formed on an auspicious week-day, an auspicious tithiand on 
certain naksatras, viz. the three Uttaras, Rohini, Sravana, 
Dhanistha, Satataraka, Punarvasu, Svati, Magha, ASvini, Hasta, 
Pusya, Anuradha and Revati.225 As regards the Laksahoma 
the Matsya (93. 86) prescribes that it should be performed after 
securing favourable planets and Taras (stars). Vide also p. 290 
above about Kotihoma prescribed by the Atharva-parisista 
(XXXI pp. 187-191). The Matsya prescribes that a Kotihoma 
should be begun in Caitra or Kartika (239. 20-21); the invisi- 
bility of Jupiter and Venus and similar matters need not be 
considered when a $anti has to be performed immediately on the 
occurrence of an omen (or portent) or when the Santi is meant 
for alleviating the disease from which a person may be suffering. 


As against several adthutas and utpGtas, texts prescribe a 
rite called Mahasanti. The Sankhayana Gr. (V. 11 ) speaks of a 
Mahāśānti, when an ant-hill grows in one’s house, which has been 
referred to above on p. 730 note 1162. The details of a Mahasanti 
differ in different texts and on different occasions. The Ad- 
bhuta-sigara provides that where no specific details about Santis 
against certain utpdtas like a fall of meteors are prescribed one 
should have recourse to a Sànti consisting in homa offerings to the 
accompaniment of one million repetitions of the sacred Gayatri 
verse (‘tat-savitur’ &c. Rg. III. 62. 10) or to the Mahasanti 
called Abhayad according tothe nature (grave or light) of the 
omen or portent.!2% In the Marathi commentary on the 





1224, aa m qa:l Aiea arena oats go ant aut ate 
erate a arog Adraat Afnaans areata aareiqawr | Rag rg- 
gegana: aia A Aam aAa aaan T- 
mme ada aem | a Hae Aià gA Taag AAA RET: Sn 
mar a aa RARA gaman AEA naa a mR nR 

ER ketat: Romaa p. 796 (vol.I). This whole passage of 
the ganra. (on ganin ) occurs on folio 4a and b in the Baroda 
ms. of it. 

1225. sgeer-xtfevfi- sraor- a (oni sraarent- qa ATA AM A SATO 
maaa sszpereenzsreiféag gman mea: aa fiaa- 
RANA A a seneGaron aka! watery p. 176. 

1226. ararmpüsWsnfwnrenmmg  aídstaeamqsewenmmder sm 
N n aR RRELA duieup w. w. p 341; the 
smæra of qnoa (folios 208-2113 ) prescribes a mahasanti put in the 
Bhavisyapurana in the name of Krsna to be performed at the coronation of 
a king or before starting on an invasion, or when a person has a bad dream 
or the planets are unfavourable, or when there is an earthquake &c. Vide 


also gérer pp. 106-108 for seems. 
H. D. 96 
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Nirnayasindhu (p. 233) about the question of a rite on the first 
appearance of a woman's monthly illness a japa of Mahasanti is 
prescribed after an elaborate homa and worship and the Mahā- 
śānti is explained as consisting of the recitation of Rg. 1. 89. 
1-10 (beginning with ʻā no bhadra’), Rg. V. 51. 11-15 (beginning 
with 'svasti no mimitam &c.') and Rg. VII 33. 1-15 ( begin- 
ning with '$an-na Indragni’). The Bhavisyottara (143, 2-46) 
describes a Mahasanti to be performed at a king’s coronation, 
on his marching out on an invasion, when one has bad dreams 
or inauspicious omens (nimittas), when the planets are un- 
favourable or when there is lightning and the fall of meteors, 
when a Ketu appears, in a hurricane, earthquake, birth on 
a Mila naksatra or Gandanta, on birth of twins, when parasols 
and banners fall on the ground, when a crow, owl or pigeon 
enters a house, when malefic planets are retrograde (especially 
in the naksatra or rasi of birth), when Jupiter, Saturn, 
Mars and the Sun are in the ist, 4th, 8th or 12th houses 
(in à person's horoscope), when there is grahayuddha; when 
garments, weapons, horses and cows, or jewels and hair 
are lost, or when rainbow is seen at night in front, when the 
beam on a house pillar is smashed, when a she—mule conceives, 
on eclipses of the Sun and the Moon—on these a Mahaganti 
is commended. The procedure is briefly as follows: Five learned 
and well-conducted brahmanas should officiate in a mandapa 
ten or twelve cubits on each side, in the midst of which there 
should be a raised platform four cubits on each side and in the 
south-east corner of that platform there should be a kunda 
(receptacle for fire). Five jars should be placed, four in the four 
intermediate quarters (south-east &c.) and the fifth in the 
middle of the platform and numerous things such as twigs and 
leaves of some plants, jewels, sandalwood, mustard grains, íami 
and dürva, kusas and grains of rice should be collected thereon. 
Vedic mantras such as ‘asuh sisano’ (Rg. X. 103.1) on north- 
west, ‘184 vasya’ ( Vaj. S. 40.1) on north-east, were to be recited 
over the jars, worship is to be offered with gandha, flowers, lamps, 
fruits like cocoanut to the jars and fire should be placed in the 
kunda with ‘agnim ditam’ (Rg. 1.12.1), seat ( dsana) should 
be offerred with the mantra ‘hiranya-garbhah’ (Rg. X. 121.1), 
then payasa should be cooked to the accompaniment of Purusa- 
sükta ( Rg. X. 90), eighteen fuel sticks of sami and seven palaga 
ones should be cast into Agni, seven Zhutis of clarified ghee and 
seven of rice boiled in milk should be offered to Agni witha 
mantra ‘ Jatavedase’ (Rg. I. 99.1), four more with the hymn 
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‘tarat sa mandi’ (Re. LX. 58), seven with ‘yamaya’ (Rg. X. 14 

13) and again seven with ‘idam Visnur’ (Rg. I, 22. 17 ) and 27 
ahutis to the 27 naksatras, then performance of ‘svistakrt’ 
homa, grahahoma with sesame covered with ghee, then praya- 
scitta; thus ends the homa; then the yajamana sitting ona 
throne of kasmarya wood should have sprinkled over him to the 
accompaniment of drum-beating and conch-blowing water from 
the five jars with five different mantras, then an offering to all 
the directions (digvali) with the mantra ‘salutation to all 
bhitas’. After the bath, brahmanas recite a Santi over him 
after letting fall a stream of santi water all round; then punyaha- 
vacana and then close of the santi rite, then gifts of land, gold, 
beds, seats according to the person’s ability to brahmanas; he 
should treat to a sumptuous meal the poor and helpless and men 
learned in the Veda, On doing this he secures long life, quick 
victory over enemies, even difficult undertakings succeed. 


The huge work Adbhutasagara is mostly concerned with 
rare natural phenomena such as halo, rainbows, hurricanes, 
glowing horizon (digdiia), meteors, comets, earthquakes, rain 
without clouds, red rain, shower of fish, Fata Morgama &c. 


A few words must be said about some striking ones out of 
these. First comes earthquake. The Br. $. (32. 1-2) puts forth 
four theories of his predecessors about the cause of an earthquake 
viz. it was caused by huge animals dwelling inside the seas 
(view of Kasyapa) or according to others (Garga) it was caused 
by the heavy breaths emitted by the elephants of the quarters 
when tired by carrying the weight of the earth; others (like 
Vasistha) said that earthquake noise is caused by the winds 
striking against each other ( in the sky ) and falling on the earth; 
other àcaryas (like Vrddhagarga) held that an earthquake was 
caused by adrsía (i. e. by the sins of the people on the earth 127 , 
In verses 3-7 of Br.S. (chap. 32) Varaha narrates the myth 
that mountains had in the dim past wings and the earth being 
much shaken by their movements approached Pitimaha 
(Brahma) and Brahma seeing her ead plight asked Indra to 
discharge his thunderbolt for clipping the wings of mountains 
and for removing the anger (or sorrow) of the earth; Indra did 
80, but he told the earth that Vayu, Agni, Indra (himself) and 





1227. "The wgrgxmr sets out a; novel cause of earthquake ‘ qqy Age 
mA aaia: a aR RN aAa 2l, 23-24; 3t T 
p. 383 quotes this verse from fAsagu with slight variations. 
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Varuna would (each) at different parts of the day and night make 
the earth shake in order to indicate (£o mortals) the fruits of their 
good and bad deeds. In Br. S. 32. 8-22 Varāha describes the 
spheres and premonitory signs of Vāyu, Agni, Indra and Varuna 
with the naksatras and the countries they affect. The Adbhuta- 
sagara (pp. 383—409) quotes most of the verses of Varaha and pres- 
cribes Santis for each of the four deities that are deemed to be con- 
nected with earthquakes. The Adbhutasigara refers to earthquakes 
that happened when angry Arjuna got no sleepafter he made a 
vow that he would kill Jayadratha before the next day’s sunset 
( Dronaparva 77. 4) and when Duryodhana challenged Bhima for 
a mace fight (Salyaparva 56.10 and 58. 49), 


It should not be a matter for surprise that ancient and 
medieval Indians regarded earthquakes as punishments sent by 
God for the sins of men. The English poet Cowper gives vent to 
this belief in his poem ' Timepeace'. 125 The most distinguished 
Indian of modern times viz. Mahatma Gandhi, regarded the 
earthquake in Bihar that occurred on January 15, 1934, and 
affected an area of about 30000 square miles and a population 
of about 15 millions and that killed thousands and made 
millions homeless, as God’s punishment for the prevalence of the 
evil system of untouchability in Hindu’ society. To the 
natural and usual query why God should punish a small country 
or asmall community with frightful earthquakes and overwhelm. 
ing waves when other countries and millions of other people are 
guilty of the same misdeeds, Cowper endeavours to give a reply 





1228, Whatthen? Were they the wicked above all, 
And we the righteous, whose fast-anchored isle 
Moved not, while theirs was rocked like a light skiff, 
The sport of every wave. No! none are clear, 
And none than we more guilty. But where all 
Stand chargeable with guilt, and to the shafts 
Of wrath obnoxious, God may choose his mark; 
May punish, if he please, the less, to warn 


Thé mote malignant. 
' Timepiece' lines 150-158, 


1229. Vide the eight volume life of Mahatma Gandhi by D. G. 
Tendulkar, vol. 3 pp. 304-308 and vol. 4 pp. 41-42, The characteristic 
sentences are ' A man of prayer regards what are known as physical cala- 
mities as divine chastisement alike for individuals and nations’; +a man 
like me cannot but believe that this earthquake is a divine chastisement 
sent by God for our sins' (vol. 3 p. 303) ; ‘I share the belief with the 
whole world, civilized and uncivilized, that calamities such as the Bihar 
one come to mankind as chastisement for their sins’ { jbid, p. 305). 
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in the lines quoted above. It appears that, in spite of the be- 
liefs now discredited, Vrddha Garga and Varaha appear to have 
also believed that comets had orbits like planets and were visible 
in the firmament at certain long intervals of time. 


The rules to be observed about eclipses have already been 
stated above (pp. 243-250). Though the real causes of lunar 
and solar eclipses were known long before the time of Varaha- 
mihira as shown above (p. 242, n 622) this knowledge was not 
accepted by the masses for centuries and even now many people 
in India still entertain the old beliefs about eclipses.?9 ^ Varaha 
criticises ancient writers like Vrddha Garga and Parásara who 
prophesied an eclipse when five planets including Mercury 
came together or there were such nzmittas as halo of the Sun, dim 
rays 3 (Br. S. V. 16-17). Here the Santi for it will be briefly 
described. One view was that an eclipse was auspicious 173? to 
a person, if the eclipse occurs when the Sun or the Moon is in 
the 3rd, 6th, 10th or 11th rasi (zodiacal sign) from the rai of 
the birth of a person, it is neither auspicious nor inauspicious 
when any one of the two is in 2nd, 5th, 7th or 9th ràsi from that 
of birth and it is inauspicious when the eclipsed sun or moon is 
in the Ist, 4th, 8th and 12th rasi from the rasi of birth. The 
view of Garga was that if an eclipse occurs when the sun or 
moon is in the rasi of the birth of a person or if any of them is 
in the 1st, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th or 12th rasi from that of birth or 
if any of them occupies the naksatra of the birth of a person or 
the 9th naksatra from that of birth, it leads to calamities for 
that person. If an eclipse occurred when the Sun or Moon 
occupied the naksatra of the day of the coronation of the king, 
that portends the ruin of the kingdom, the loss of friends and 





1230. "Vide Bertrand Russell in ' Impact of science on society’ p. 11 
for remarks on eclipses and for the use even Milton makes of popular beliefs 
&bout them, 

1231. a piaga ARA Gm AAMA saw wd 
weeerurer aeuo: |" GaSe Fis Teorey aa waa! as aw aSera 4 
fafreatird (3aízaiur: n qued(gat V. 16-17. Vide yers’s quotations on these 
from qaga and qu. 

L3 ~ hat ~ c 

1232. smmqumergrarerered forget ( v. 1. ame) | ceieng gwen 
faa (quus mq by (5. (fq. p. 68 which explains: f: arq, ag AA, 

€ . > c - e 
Ari aaam; PNR | aes aA rn esp TAA: | ae Oornag 
t Ns A ~ * E ga 
aa Qun gR: aa gpi a Ri a grda aM STMT Ñ 
Riaan A ga a MEL Ea gT a TA 
Aapa: Raa R a Aaaa, aAA ANA A KAA! 
fs. f$. p. 68. 
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the death of the king Atrisaid that when the eclipse of the 
Sun or Moon occurs in the naksatra of a person’s birth, disease, 
journeys and death are portended, and great danger for the king 
(whose naksatra is so affected), The averting of evil would 
follow if the man makes gifts and is engaged (that day) in 
worship of gods and japa.7* Several modes of Santi are pre- 
scribed, particularly for him whose rasi or naksatra of birth or 
one of three naksatras (viz. that of birth, the one preceding and 
the one following the naksatra of birth) is occupied by the 
eclipsed Sun or Moon. One way is to make the figure of a 
serpent (that represents the demon Rahu) with gold or flour and 
to donate it to a brahmana. Another was to make a serpent out 
of gold weighing a pala (i.e. 320 gufijas) or one half, one fourth 
or one eighth pala and to fix a jewel on its hood and place the 
serpent figure in a vessel of copper, bronze or cast iron full of 
ghee and donate it with a daksina and also donate a silver disc 
of the moon and a golden serpent when it is a lunar eclipse and 
a golden disc of the Sun and a golden serpent when it is a solar 
eclipse. Further gifts of a horse, chariot, cows, land, sesame, ghee 
and gold also are recommended. The mantra accompanying the 
gifts addressed to Rahu is quoted below.!5 The Nirnayasindhu 
also sets out a far more elaborate Santi from the Matsyapurana, 
which is passed over for reasons of space. 


The fall of meteors (ulkā) required a Santi. There were 
several beliefs about them. Garga held that they were missiles 
discharged by the Lokapalas 1° who send down flaming meteore 
as missiles for indicating (coming) auspicious or calamitous 
events, Another view was that they were really souls that fell 





1233. wq weder wu wigsucud! CHUNG Teas usps (engin | 
wka q. by a. w. (q. in Ñ. 18. p. 68). 

1234. ang MÔ: IEI AARAA WAA NEONA A A gA a 
aah aga ae a g gaira | SAARNA TRT 

Paaa a by RERIT p. 543, 

1235. The qaaa is: amma aenim daadaa gaara HW 
mena a Raag Ri Raga gAn amea «poi du. 
wga A. ÑQ. p. 68, unay p. 35. Vide maguo chap, 106 and Matsya 
231 for the story of Rahu at the time of the churning of the ocean and 
I. A. vol. 16 p. 288 (for the same) and I. A. vol. 21 p. 123 about the 
customs connected with eclipses. 

1236, Lokapalas are guardians of the world or of the four cardinal 
directions and four intermediate ones from the east onwards in order viz, 
Indra, Agni, Yama, Surya, Varuna, Vayu, Kubera, Soma, Some substitute 
Nirrti for Sürya, Vide Manu V. 96. 
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down to the earth (for fresh births) after enjoying in heaven 
the favourable results of their actions.?37 Meteors are often 
referred fo in the epics as falling on serious occasions e.g. the 
Salya-parva mentions 123 the fall of a flaming meteor accomp- 
anied by a great noise and whirlwind when Duryodhana fell in 
ihe macefight with Bhima. In Dronaparva a flaming meteor is 
referred to as indicative of the coming death of the great acárya 
and warrior Drona. The Adbhutasagara (pp. 342-344) quotes 
a long passage (of 232 verses) from Átharvanádbhuta about the 
fall of meteors 1229 by day. It is said therein that such a fall of 
meteors by day portends the destruction of the country and its 
king and therefore a Mahasanti called Amrtà should be per- 
formed. There is an Atharvana-parisista LVIII b on ulka, but 
the Adbhutasagara verses do not appear to have been extracted 
from that. 


Certain natural phenomena, though they may be called 
utpatas if they occur at certain times, are not to be regarded as 
such at certain other times. In Br.S. 45. 82 Varaha says that 
certain occurrences natural to certain seasons do not lead to any 
unfavourable consequences; one should know them from the 
verses composed by Rsiputra that are concise. Then he pro- 
ceeds: in Madhu and Madhava (Caitra and Vaisakha) the 
following occurrences lead to good viz. lightning, meteors, earth- 
quake, glowing twilight, noisy whirl-winds, halo (of Sun and 
Moon), dust in the sky, vapour (in forest), red sunrise and 
sunset; possibility of getting from trees food, rasas ( sweet &c.), 
oily substances, numerous flowers and fruits; and amorous 
activities among cows and birds, The following are beneficial 
( auspicious ) in summer ( Jyestha and Asadha) viz. sky rendered 
dusky by the fall of stars and meteors, or in which the appear- 
ance of the Sun andthe Moon is dark-brown, which is full of 
fiery glow without a flaring fire, loud noises, vapour, dust and 





1237. wenrereqate pp! sm (usen: spugpdqemt ! SISUDI 
WETHTSD creat safer gens on gue. 33. 1 and sp wr. p. 321: (qià 
akarni arat ei a egent: 1 geed. 33.1. 

1238. aRar AA R A iA arean yi ain agii u 
Guta Aer ngA AA gaad geari 58. 50-51; aqaa | wfrafat 
BAIA | Tea STBea Ha INA RTN: U AÀ 738-39; neq 163. 43 has : 
SITqemista car Raga agram: i (among the numerous portents in the fight 
of f&ramistg with qiie ). 

1239. aigi aan gaia dent at amas aya | Aenea Wu 
HPAtegat arias at. at p. 342, 
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winds, in which evenings are like red lotus and which look like 
a stormy sea, and when rivers are dried up. In the rains 
( Srávana and Bhadrapada ) the following portend no danger viz. 
rainbow, halo (of Sun and Moon), lightning, dried trees giving 
out fresh sprouts, the earth quaking or rolling or showing other 
than its usual appearance, noises in the earth or gaps therein, 
or when lakes increase in expanse of water or rivers rise up (in 
floods ), or when wells are full or when houses on hills roll down. 
In Sarad (Asvina and Kartika) the following are not of evil 
import viz. the sight of divine damsels, ghosts, gandharvas, air 
conveyances and other adbhutas; the planets, naksatras and 
other stars becoming visible by day in the sky; noises of song 
and music in forests and on mountain peaks; abundance of 
crops and reduction of waters. In Hemanta ( Margasirsa and 
Pausa ) the following are auspicious viz. the presence of cool 
winds and frost, loud cries of birds and beasts, the sight of 
raksas (evil spirits), Yaksas and other (usually invisible) 
beings, non-human voices, directions darkened by vapour 
logether with the sky, forests and mountains, the appearance of 
the rise and setting of the Sun at a higher point than usual, 
The following appearances are auspicious in Sisira (Magha and 
Phalguna) viz. the fall of snow, portentous winds, sight of 
terrible beings and adbhutas, sky resembling dark collyrium and 
rendered reddish-yellow by the fall of meteors and stars, the 
birth of various strange issue from women, cows, sheep, mares, 
beasts, and birds, strange appearances of leaves, sprouts and 
creepers. These when seen in the proper seasons are auspicious 
in those respective seasons, but when seen at other than the 
proper seasons they are very terrible portents. Two verses 12 





1240. dq qigrerrascpurmmdenmmggni! sd: sGisidenqd: 
wardUn: » qumeasernereenrrdprdseren: € aes AANA: N 
Fa saeeeywrasiga: | dete Ras agael arenas 
Ga Cer EA Qa: | HATA Geral wur rfüqrwut:: qued. 45, 82-84 
and 95, The occurrence of these twelve verses ( 45. 83-94) both in Br. S, 
and Visnudharmottara raises the important question of the chronological 
relation of the two works, Varahamibira expressly tells us that he took the 
twelve verses (45. 83-94 ) from Rsiputra or shortened them, Therefore, he 
did not borrow from the Visnudharmottara, Rsiputra has been often quoted 
by Varaha in his works ( vide above p. 593 and my paper in JBBRAS for 
1948-49, vol 24-25, p. 15). Thes wt. pp. 743-744 quotes the verses 
from mea, aan, Reia and agafa. The twelve verses occur 
In se 229, 14-25, Regata I1, 134. 15-26. It must be stated that oy, ay, 

( Continued on next page) 
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about Madhu-Madhava and the last one (Br. S. 45. 84-85 and 
95) are quoted below. The Br. S. further provides!2 that whatever 
Gāthās ( prakrit verses or simply verses ) are recited by persons of 
distracted intellect, the utterances of children and what women 
speak out does not turn out to be wrong and that a person that 
understands utpatas, even though he may be devoid of mathema- 
tics (about planets), becomes famous and a favourite of the king, 
and by knowing the secret (or esoteric) words of the sage 
( Rsiputra ) which are stated (by me), a person sees the past, the 
present and the future. 


Another very curious portent mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata, Kausikasitra 2 (kandika 105), Matsya (243), Visnu- 
dharmottara, Brhatsamhita and the Adbhutasagara (pp. 425- 
436 ), Hemadri on Vrata vol. I. (pp. 1078-79 ) and Madanaratna 
(on Santi, folio 54b) is the trembling, dancing, laughing and 
weeping of the images of gods. The Bhismaparva!? refers to 
the images in the temples of the Kaurava king doing these acts. 
In the encounter of Hiranyakasipu with the Man-lion form of 





(Continued from last page ) 

agrees most closely with ggaj., while in the sq the readings 
and the order of verses differ a good deal from the sy gr. In 
my ‘History of Sanskrit Poetics’ (1951) pp. 64-70 I arrived for the 
Visnudharmottara at a date between 500-600 A. D. on other evidence, In 
my opinion it is probable that the Visnudharmottara borrows the verses 
from the Brhat-samhita, If that he accepted, tbe Visnudharmottara (at 
least the 2nd section of it) must be later than 600 A, D. It is possible to 
argue that the Purana might have taken them from Rsiputra. But the 
Purana does not say so and in keeping with the assumed character of the 
Puranas as composed by the semi-divine Vyasa at the beginning of Kali- 
yuga, the Puranas generally take care not to admit any borrowing from a 
merely human author. It should be noted that three of the verses quoted 
only from Yogayatra of Varaha by 31. qr. p.494 occur in fqsepgHbwx Il. 
176. 9-11. 

1241. vara a aan: raat ta andar! fei ga seared ger 
mÈ Sateen: WC settara atraaasrasit gear Re aÀ aA N Ta- 
maA EaR WTssÜTem wafd eufemroqui! quw. 45. 96 and 98. 

1242. sr wAdEsem gara waar cae areata aan at anit 

Sa a sme suegra ati Aged Favs servtggara | at as sae | 

Rrra 105. a srg Havas isa vd in qiiae 104.2; ar at que is sre, 
1, 19, 1 and agi qqadvw: is aaa. VI. 13.1. This prescribes a santi viz. the 
offering of ahutis (of ghee) with these mantras called Abhaya. 


1243. gaama RARA F RAA sq aA werd cw Tara 
wal after 112. 11. 


H, D, 97 


ro $ 
X 


^ 
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Visnu the Matsyapurána *! states ‘the images of all gods shut 
and open their eyes, laugh, weep, scream, emit smoke, blaze, and 
these signs indicate that great danger impends.’ In the 
Atharvana-parisista!??/5 LXXII this matter is treated (in prose). 
It says ‘there are portents called divya which occur in temples; 
they ( images) laugh, sing, weep, shriek, perspire, cause smoke 
to issue out of them, they blaze, they tremble, open their eyes 
and shut them, blood oozes from them, they move to and fro,’ 
These strange phenomena are said to forebode drought, danger 
from weapons, famine, epidemic in the country and destruction 
of the king and his ministers (or relatives). The santi pre- 
scribed in the same Atharvana-parisista (4. 7) is as follows: one 
should boil payasa in the milk of 108 kapila@ cows; if such cows 
are not available one should cook paàyasa with the milk of one 
hundred milch cows; he should put on the fire fuel sticks with 
ends towards the east, should spread round the fire darbha grass 
and should offer oblations (of rice) in fire to the accompaniment 
of the mantras addressed to Rudra™® and called Raudra-gana 
and also offer clarified butter (in fire). He should present white 
flowers, he should treat brahmanas with boiled rice and should 
donate the same cows (the milk of which was used for cooking 
payasa) or donate the kingdom for a limited period for the 
satisfaction of a brahmana; he should give to the officiating 
priest a thousand cows and donate a good village. 


Now Santis on the birth of human beings should be referred 
to. There are several Santis concerning the birth of a human 
being, such as achild’s birth on Mila, Aslesa, Jyestha naksatras, 
on gandanta,on the 14th tithi of the dark fortnight or on 





1244. sefieti fiie gulea @ vate a Amara a mi yaqa 
sala a Rm: aiga gaa (v. 1. gA ) RATI næg 163 45-46 = 
qa V. 42. 137-138. 


1245. f&surficaraant qquew snp gw ura wala mina Rr 
mga maaa aaa a aaa AA aaa Rada anaso- 
RRE LXXII (aaraa ) p, 525. It may be noticed that three of these 
actions occur in the sffemqy and six in ze. 

1246. The az (the string of mantras addressed to Rudra in a 
Santi) specified in amerforyftisre XXXII. 17 is as follows: ezaeritya, 
IET, MA RE, SARR ARAA, WN AN RA GU, al TAT, ra È, 
EEUN es, A AI, MIELA, REA, darmi, "Hp ger, gb 2 wz, 
qm T saaa a, wet aut AR, RA meN fasi 

(fafa Gar: |. Vide note 1 on p. 146 in Bloomfield’s edition of the 
eed n 13 for identification of these fratikas from the Atharvaveda 
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amavasya, on Vyatipita-yoga or on Vaidhrti or in an eclipse, 
or on the birth of twins, or when a girl is born to a person after 
three successive births of sons or a son is born after three succes- 
sive births of girls. Some of these Santis are performed even 
now. Therefore two of them which are still in vogue, though 
gradually becoming infrequent, are briefly described here. The 
consequences of birth on Mila, Jyestha and Aslesà are more or 
less similar. Here the santi for birth on Aélesi is briefly 
set out, 


The Asles& naksatra has a mean measure of 60 ghatis. It 
is to be divided into ten parts in order?# viz, 5, 7, 2, 3, 4, 
8, 11, 6, 9 and 5; birth of a son in these parts indicates in order 
the loss of kingdom, death of father, death of mother, addiction 
to lovemaking, he has devotion to father, has strength, loses pro- 
perty, has proneness to charity, pleasures, wealth. If the naksatra 
be divided into four parts, birth in the first part is auspicious but in 
theother three parts indieates loss of wealth, death of father, death 
of mother. If the child is a girl born on the last three quarters of 
AÀ$les& indicates the death of the future mother-in-law of the 
girl; if the child be a boy and is born in the last three quarters 
of Aglesa, that indicates death of his future mother-in-law. One 
should perform a Santi for birth on any quarter of Aslesa, either 
on the 12th day from birth, or if that be not possible, on the next 
ASlesa or on any auspicious day. On that day he (the father or 
other performer) should make a sankalpa'"' as noted below 


1246a. SmIGNTROW ! qHICTTTTO nU up rg gssmguenmqineneqe- 
wm | ANBAR ireumq-Wquaq-u:4 | RT: BAR AISA | UT 
gare anger: arama a: | a sat GARIN aT a ATA! A. A. 
p. 244; snfeaveatae folio 88b. The presiding deity of Aglesa is serpent, 
The first half of the first verse mentions the head, mouth and other parts 
of a serpent's body (in all ten ). Separate as stzq plus sir. 
1247. sme fieusarerraisaerieriend quawut ssa mivsd, ed 
e 1, The maasai is described in the agata (on aan NR, 
folios 35b and 36a) and in smfàmqa pp. 59-60. On a new sürpa 
( winnowing basket ) a red piece of cloth is spread, the new born child is 
placed thereon, and is covered with cotton thread from head to the soles 
of the feet and is put on a heap of sesame, then the child is brought near a 
cow's mouth. Then ( pretending that ) the infant is born from a cow's mouth, 
the child is bathed with cow's milk with the hymn ‘Visnur-yonim kalpa- 
yatu' (Rg X.184. 1, sni, V. 25. 5and gg. qq. VI. 4.21). The infant should 
receive the touch of the cow's limbs at the bands of the priest with the 
mantra of Visnu (Rg. X. 184.1). The officiating priest should take the 
child that is (now imagined as) born from (the mouth of) the cow and 
( Continued on next page ) 
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after performing the Gomukhaprasava-santi. He should worship 
Rudra and Varuna on two jars, should invoke the serpents, the 
lords of Aslesd, on an image placed on a jar established on the 
figure of a lotus with twentyfour petals and invoke Brhaspati, 
the lord of Pusya naksatra, to the south of the jar (for serpents) 
and the pitrs (the lords of Magha) to the north of Aslesa jar and 
invoke on the twentyfour petals, beginning from the petal which 
is due east and proceeding to the right therefrom, twentyfour 
deities beginning with Bhaga, the lord of Parva Phalguni up to 
Aditi, lord of Punarvasu; then he should invoke the lokapalas 
(eight); then worship all the deities invoked, establish fire (for 
homa ) and the planets and perform anvüdhüna ( putting fuel on 
the sacred Agni). After the anv@dhana of the Sun and other 
planets he should offer to the principal deities, viz. the serpents, 
108 or 28 of each of the materials viz. piyasa mixed with ghee, 
fuel sticks, clarified butter and boiled rice, to Brhaspati and pitrs 
28 or 8 offerings of the same materials and to the 24 deities (of 
naksatras) viz. Bhaga and the rest eight Ghutis of payasa to 
each with the verse ‘raksohanam’ (Rg. X. 87.1). The other 
deities are to be worshipped as in santi for birth on Mila naksatra 
and the offerings and mantras are to be the same as in that 
ganti. A Sadntifor the birth of a child on the 14th tithi of the 
dark half is still in vogue and the author knows about it 
personally ; it is described at length in the Madanaratna (folio 
24 from Gàrgya) and in Santi-kamalakara. The śānti on the 
birth of a child on Mila naksatra is described in Madanaratna 
from Garga (folio 27b to 28b, ) one peculiarity of which is that 
the father had to collect one hundred roots of trees and plants 
(miila means ‘root’). Vide also Santi-kamalakara (folio 77a). 
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hand it over to the mother who should pass it on to the father who should 
then return it to the mother. The child should be placed on a piece of cloth 
and the father should look at the face of the infant. Then the priest should 
sprinkle the infant with drops from the mixture of cow's urine, dung, milk, 
curds and ghee with the mantras beginning with ' Apo hi stha ' ( Rg. X. 9. 
1). The father then smells thrice parts of the child's head with the 
mantra ' thou art bosn from each limbs of the father &c, ' erg rag rezar 
gqurqfüsraq! mem d genu a fia seq: gran) and places it with the 
mother. This mantra is quoted in Nirukta III, 4 and in the Br. Up. VI. 
4.8. It would be noticed that there isa symbolic simulation of the child 
(that was born on an unlucky naksatra &c.) as having been born from the 
mouth of a cow (a very sacred animal from Vedic times). Vide wary 


PP. 171-172 for details of sipgmprgasmÓ. The mantra ' Visnur yonim 
kalpayatu' is employed in the Garbhadhana rite, : 


Trikaprasava£ünti 213 


The birth of a girl after three successive births of boys or of 
a boy after three successive births of girls was supposed to 
indicate unfavourable consequences to the parents and the family 
and death of the eldest, loss of wealth and great sorrow. There- 
fore a Santi was recommended on the 11th or 12th day from the 
birth of a girl or boy (as the case may be) or on an auspicious day. 
He (the father) should choose acarys (chief officiating priest) and 
other priests, then perform a sacrifice to planets and offer worship 
to the golden images of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Indra on 
ajar placed on a heap of grains. On a fifth jar he should 
worship Rudra and one brahmana should recite four hymns to 
Rudra eleven times and all $antisüktas when homa is being 
performed. The acarya should cast into the fire fuel-sticks, ghee. 
sesame and boiled rice 1003, 108 or 300 times to four deities viz. 
Brahma, Visnu, Mahesa and Indra respectively with the mantras 
‘ Brahma jajiànam' (Tai. S, IV, 2, 8. 2, Vaj. S. 13. 3), 'idam 
Visnur' (Rg. I. 22. 17), ' Tryamabakam yajàmahe' (Rg. VII. 
59. 12), ‘Yata Indra bhayamahe' (Rg. VIIL 61.13). Then he 
should perform ‘Svistakrt’ homa, 99 tben offer bali and 
purnahuti. The family members should be sprinkled with the 
sacred water. The performer should honour the acarya and 
donate some gold and a cow to him and give daksina to the other 
priests, should look into’a vessel full of ghee and should make 
the brahmanas recite Santi verses. The images with the addi- 
tions or decorations thereof should be donated to the guru, 
brahmanas, poor and helpless people should be fed according to 
his ability. By doing this Santi all misfortunes are destroyed. 
( Nirnayasindhu p. 248 and Santiratnakara, folio 109 ). 


The Kausikasitra (kandikas 110 and 111), Brhatsamhita’? 
(chap. 45. 51-54) and the Adbhutasagara pp. 559-569 deal at 
length with the portents of births to women, cows, mares, she 
asses &c. A few passages only are set out here. Varáhamihira 
149 says ‘when women give birth to monstrosities, or to two, 
three, four or more children at the same time or they are 
delivered much before or after the proper time, then results 








1248. For 'Svistakrt,' vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 208, 1257 (2nd note). 
Vide Nirnayasindhu p. 248 and Dharmasindhu p. 186 for this santi called 
' Trikaprasavasanti' i. e. danti on the successive births of a group of three 
(sonsonly or daughters only). The SUITE (p.20) prescribes that the 
'pürnahuti' is to be cast into fire with the mantra ‘Murdhanam divo’ Rg. 
VI. 7.1, Vaj. S. VII. 24, Tai, S, I. 4. 13. 

1249. sada i Raag AA m RARER ww Quo- 
dai aA waza. 45. 52. 
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destruction of the country or family’. The Matsyapurana 235. 
1-3 and Visnudharmottara IL 140. 1-3 have identical verses 
similar to the above. The Bhismaparva 15° (chap.-.3. 2-7) refers to 
portentous births such as the following; ‘pregnant women and 
women who had never before given birth to sons produce mon- 
strosities; so also even wives of men who are Vedic scholars are 
giving birth to eagles and peacocks, mares give birth to calves, 
dogs to jackals; some women have given birth to four or five girls 
(at the same time) &c.’. The Br. 8. proceeds?251 ‘If mares, 
camels, she-buffaloes and cow-elephants give birth to twins, that 
portends death to them. The effect of such births will come to 
pass about six months later; Garga has declared two élokas as to 
the sinti in such cases. The women that give birth ( to twins or 
monstrosities ) should be removed to another place (or country ) 
by one that desires his own happiness, he should gratify 
br&hmanas by gifts of things desired by them and should cause 
a Sànti (propitiatory rite) to be performed; as to quadrupeds, 
they should be removed from their flocks or herds and be aband- 
oned in other countries; otherwise there would be ruin of the 
town, the owner and the flock or herd.' 


Various modes were employed to divine the future, viz. 
(1) the position of planets and stars, (2) individual horoscopes, 
(3) flight and cries of birds like khaiijana and crow, (4) natural 
phenomena (eclipses, meteors &c.), (5) dreams, (6) voices 
suddenly heard, (7) the physical and mental conditions of men, 
animals &c. The first four have already been briefly dealt with. 
Now dreams will be taken up for discussion. 


It has already been seen (p. 728, notes 1157 and 1158) how in 
the Vedic literature dreams had been associated with good luck or 
ill-luck, The two epics, the Svapnadhyaya (of Atharvana-pari- 
sista LXVIII pp. 438-449), the Brhad-yoga-yatra of Varaha 
(chap. 16. 1-31 ), Puranas such as Vayu (chap. 19.13-18), Matsya 
(chap.242), Visnudharmottara (1I. 176), Bhavisya I. 194, Brahma- 
vaivarta-purana (GaneSa-khanda 34. 10-40), describe good or 
bad dreams; Agni (229, many verses of which are the same 





1250. aioi aa aima cadere erg fud 2 
agm ragi saaa R ca! Mad TSA BA oat a ATs 
'U fira: faena quu: Gar meg! sw chap 3. 2, 5-7; 31, qr. pp 
562-63 quote these, 

QOO aAa Rig TRAA RUPTA d vana ar sra 
SA a iR ard: a Rad rnaen Radan a Rane: mia 
Saw ANAT | agge: earner: we | ant ears gamau g 
Amada geet. 45. 53-54, q. by af. at. p. 563. 
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as those of Matsya chap. 242), Bhujabala of Bhoja (pp. 298-304 
verses 1347-1378 ), the Adbhutaságara pp. 493-515 deal 
at length with the matters relating to dreams and śāntis 
therefor. Sankaracarya in his commentary on Vedantasitra '? 
remarks that those who have studied the Svapnadhyaya 
declare that to see oneself riding on an elephant or the like 
is auspicious and to see oneself sitting in a conveyance 
drawn by asses is inauspicious (orunlucky). It appears that 
rarely an ancient writer like Angiras 1253 said ‘the movements 
of planets, dreams, nimittas (like throbbing ), utpatas ( portents ) 
produce some consequences by chance; wise men are not afraid 
of them’. Numerous dreams are mentioned in the Ramayana on 
several occasions, Some examples may be given. In the 
Sundarakànda ( chap. 27, 23 ff) Trijata (a raksasi ) details several 
draams that she saw and that indicated the destruction of 
raksasas and that were favourable to Rama, Among the evil 
omens that she saw in her dream about Ravana were; he had his 
head shaved, he drank oil with which he was drenched, he was 
dressed in red garments, was intoxicated, wore wreaths of 
Karavira flowers, he fell on the earth from his puspaka balloon, 
he was carried in a chariot drawn by asses, he was wearing red 
flowers and was anointed with red unguents &c. (verses 19-27 ). 
Similar dreams occur as seen by Trijata in the story of Rama 
contained in the Vanaparva chap. 280. verses 64-66. In the 
Ayodhyakanda (chap. 69. 8. ff) Bharata who was with his 
maternal uncle saw in a dream his father ( Dasaratha) dirty and 
with dishevelled hair, falling from a mountain peak in a turbid 
lake full of cowdung, drinking that dirty water and oil; he also 
saw the ocean dried up and the moon fallen on the earth, he saw 
his father seated on a dark seat of iron and wearing black gar- 
ments and beaten by women dark and tawny in colour, he saw 
him going to the south in a chariot drawn by asses &c. Bharata 
says that these dreams indicated the death of thetking (Dasaratha) 
or of Rama or Laksmana. In the Mausalaparva of the Maha- 
bhàrata (chap. 3. 1-4) the Yadavas saw in dreams a black 
woman with whitish teeth running to Dvaraka with a laugh and 
kidnapping their women and terrible vultures were seen to be 
devouring the Vrsnis and Andhakas in their own houses in 
which sacred fires had been established &c. 





1252. sm a emmena: gader a mA aenda- 
wrartia | ergerard on dqreaqa III. 2. 4. 

1253. fandi | ae aW xn faínstenfas qur! werfen 
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It is impossible to point out the unlucky and lucky dreams 
as their number mentioned in Adbhutasāgara (pp. 502-513), 
quoting the Purāņas, Parāśara, the works of Varāha and others 
is extremely large. One passage from the Matsyapurana ( 242 
verses 2-14, quoted in Adbhutasagara pp. 502—503) is cited here 
by way of illustration; 'the springing of grass and plants from 
ones body (except from the navel); bronze vessels dashed 
against one’s head and pulverized; shaving of the head; 
nakedness; wearing dirty garments; bath with oil; being 
smeared with mud: fall from a high spot (hill &c.); sitting 
in a swing, collecting mud and iron; killing horses; ascend- 
ing trees that have flowers:and over circles and riding boars, 
bears, asses and camels; eating of (the flesh of) birds and 
fishes and oil and rice mixed with mudga or m@sa; dancing, 
laughing, marriage and singing; playing on musical instru- 
ments other than stringed ones; going for a dip in a river; 
bath with water mixed with cowdung or mud or with water 
fallen on bare earth; entering the womb of one’s mother; 
ascending a funeral pyre; the fall of Indra’s banner; the 
fall of the Sun and the Moon; seeing portents of the three 
kinds (heavenly, those in atmospheric regions and earthly); 
anger of gods, brahmanas, kings and one’s gurus; embracing 
maidens; sodomy; loss of one’s limbs; vomiting and purging; 
going to the southern direction; being overwhelmed by a 
disease; fall of fruits and of flowers; fall of houses; sweeping 
of houses with a broom; playing with goblins, birds or animals 
that subsist on putrid flesh, monkeys, bears and men; humilia- 
tion by strangers (or enemies); arising of calamity brought on 
by another person (or enemy ); wearing ochre-coloured garments; 
playing with women; plunging into oil or drinks; wearing red 
flowers and applying red unguents; these and others are inaus- 
picious dreams. 


In the Brhadyogayatra 54 Varaha prescribes that the king 
wearing silken garments, pearls and jewels and accompanied by 





1254. qam gurdfd qanmred wer wasfeart! eciausafomidard 
wn qa wanuqsr eren oem Bras TAIT TATA pO! GTHeT4 Rena a- 
Tad a mue quus rugas! gundE NRA EÀ gee aaa 
gearrarat q. by 31. ar. p. 494; the two verses aa: seit occur in Feeney LI. 
176. 9-10 and also the reference to ' yajjagrato ' (occursin verse 11). That 
first mantra is qumrdt qudd q4 dg ue quif ! qup suat eas: ash 


aa: Rauaga (ra. d. 34.1). This hymn is called Raag (vide aa 
XI. 250). 
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astrologers and purohita should enter the temple of his favourite 
deity, should place the images of the dikpūlas therein, worship 
them with mantras, place four jars full of water in the four 
directions, should thrice repeat the mantras beginning with 
‘Yajjāgrato dūram’ ( Vāj. S. 34. 1 ), should eat only once that day, 
sleep on his right side and pray to Rudra (as noted in n 1254) and 
examine the dream, auspicious or inauspicious, seen towards the 
close of night. 


The Matsya (242. 21-35) sets outt’55 lucky dreams as follows: 
ascending (or riding on) mountains, palaces, elephants, horses 
and bulls; going among trees having white flowers; the shooting 
of trees and grass from the navel and seeing (the sleeper) 
endowed with many hands or heads; wearing garlands of very 
white flowers and very white garments; eclipse of the Sun, Moon 
and naksatras; sprinkling water (on one's body) all over; 
embracing or raising the banner of Indra; seizure of the earth 
and seas; slaughter of enemies; victory in disputes, in gambling 
and in battle; eating of wet (fresh) meat, of fish and of pàyasa 
(rice boiled in milk and sugar); seeing blood or being bathed 
with it; drinking liquor, blood, intoxicants and milk; being 
surrounded on the earth with intestines; sight of bright sky; 
sucking the udders (the milk) of cows and she-buffaloes and of 
lionesses, cow-elephants and mares; receiving favours from 
(images of) gods, gurus and brahmanas; bath with water flowing 
from the horns of cows or falling from the Moon (this prognos- 
ticates the acquisition of a kingdom); being crowned asa king; the 
cutting of one's head; one's death; being burntby fire; one's house 
and the like being burnt down by fire; securing the insignia of 
royalty ; playing on the lute; swimming beyond waters; crossing 
difficult places; the delivery in one's own house of cows, mares 
and cow-elephants; being mounted on horses; weeping; obtain- 
ing of handsome women or embracing them; being bound with 
fetters; being smeared with excreta; seeing living kings and 
friends; seeing images of gods and pure (or pellucid) waters. 
On seeing such auspicious dreams a man easily secures per- 
manent wealth and he who is suffering from a disease becomes 
free from it. 

In the Jain Kalpasitra of Bhadrabahu (S. B. E. vol. XXII, 
p.129) fourteen very auspicious dreams seen by the brahmani 
Devananda are enumerated, viz. an elephant, a bull, a lion, 


1255, This long passage from Matsya about auspicious dreams is 
quoted as from Visaupurana and Visaudharmottara by 9%. qt. pp. 199-500. 
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anointing of the goddess Sri, a garland, the Moon, the Sun, a 
flag, a vase, a lotus lake, the ocean, celestial abode, a heap of 
jewels, a flame and on pp. 231-238 elaborate details of these 
dreams are given. 


Matsya (chap. 243. 2-12) sets out the sights that are 
unlucky when they come before a king who is going onan 
invasion (such as improper drugs, corn with dark exterior, 
cotton, grass, dry cowdung and many others) and prescribes 
that on seeing these for the first time he should worship Kesava 
with a laud and that if he sees it a second time he should enter 
his palace. Yogayatra (chap. 13. 4 ff) provides what the king 
starting on an expedition should hear viz. such recitations as that 
of the Veda, Vedangas, Dharmasastras, Arthasastra, Mahabharata, 
Ramayana, Purana passages. Matsya (chap. 243. 15-25) prescribes 
the sights that are auspicious (such as white flowers, jars full of 
water, aquatic birds, meat and fish, flaming fire, courtezans, Darva 
grass, fresh cowdung, gold, silver, copper and all jewels besides 
several others and winds up with a fine sentiment, !*¢ viz. the ease 
(or satisfaction) of one's mind is the highest sign of success; on 
one side are all prognostications and on the other is the mind's 
ease. The Brhad-yogayatra of Varaha has a similar verse. Vide 
H. of Dh. vol, II pp. 511, 876 and notes 1192 and 2048 therein 
for two sets of auspicious sights. The Jyotistattva (pp. 729- 
730) quotes several verses on the objects that are auspicious or 
inauspicious when seen by a person starting on a journey or 
expedition and remarks that the same objects when seen ina 
dream are of the same (auspicious or inauspicious) quality. The 
Vasantaraja-sakuna (V. 2-6) sets out fifty objects that are 
auspicious when starting on a journey or entering a home such 
as curds, sandal wood, ghee, dùrvā, a jar full of water &c, and 
( V. 10-11) specifies the thirty objects that are inauspicious, 


The Matsya provides '*7: “dreams seen in the first watch of 
the night bear fruit in a year, those seen in the 2nd watch after 





1256. wears WA MISAN | THA: Alena namga: i 
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six months, those seen in the third watch after three months and 
those seen in the last watch in à month. If on the same night 
one sees both auspicious and inauspicious dreams, one (the 
astrologer) should declare that the last dream (alone) will yield 
consequences. Therefore, when a person sees an auspicious 
dream he should not go to sleep thereafter. Declaring a bad 
dream to another is commended as also sleeping after seeing it. 
bath with water mixed with the viscous sediment of oily 
substances, homa of sesame, honouring brahmanas, hymn of 
praise to Vasudeva and worship of him and listening to the 
story of the liberation of Gajendra— these remove the evil effects 
of bad dreams.” In connection with the vrata called * Siddhár- 
thakadi-saptami’ performed for gaining the favour of the Sun the 
Bhavisya (Brahma-parva, 194. 1-25) sets out the dreams which 
are auspicious or favourable to the person performing the vrata. 
Those verses are similar to those in the Matsya and are quoted 
by Krtyakalpataru (on vrata pp. 176-179). One verse says ‘on 
seeing a favourable dream one should not sleep again, but 
declare in the morning the dream as seen to Bhojakas and 
brahmanas (or to Bhojaka brahmanas).’ The Brhadyoga-yatra 
contains similar verses as quoted by Adbhutasagara p. 501. 


The Jyotistattva quotes 259 a verse ‘I shall declare what 
matters seen in dreams tend to bring knowledge (of impending 
consequences) to men who do not understand the true nature 
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aama aÀ aÀ dn RiR: Aid g aih rp are 
mA aA ma K Ri A n UR JA R NA N EET 
qaa aa nh ANRA aAa AÀ EaR A AA RRT 242. 
15-20; alltheseare q. by sr. Wt. on pp. 501, 502 and 514 and the first 
four also from Reana by s: wt. p. 514. For amegata (i. e. more 
familiarly aìg ), vide qmagor 85, Rean I. 194, qa VI. 112, 
18-20. The snpiqfüsre LXVIII (2. 56at p. 45) says: ‘ spi arcagy ait 
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(significance) of objects seen in dreams that arise from their 
meritorious or sinful actions (in previous lives)' and remarks 
that from this verse it follows that dreams are purely indicative 
and do not produce consequences (by themselves). The higher 
thought in India held that dreams were only indicative or 
suggestive of future auspicious or inauspicious events, as affirmed 
by the Vedantasitra (IIL. 2.4) and by Sankaracarya’s comment- 
ary thereon. On the other hand Bhujabala provides 1259 ‘to 
sleep again (after a dream), not to declare it to another, bath 
in the Ganges, japa ( of holy texts), Santi, svas/yayana (asking 
brahmanas to say ‘it would be auspicious’), to resort in the 
morning to cows and an ASsvattha tree, honouring brahmanas 
with food mixed with sesame, with gold and flowers according 
to one’s means, merit-giving recital of the Mahabharata—these 
tend to destroy (the effects of ) bad dreams.’ Bhujabala further 
says that all white objects except cotton, ashes, bones, butter- 
milk are auspicious (in dreams) and all dark objects except 
cows, images of gods, elephants, horses and brahmanas are 
inauspicious. 


eee 


The Atharvava-parisista’%° LXVITI (pp. 438-449) states 
that persons have different dreams according as their constitu- 
tions ( prakrti) are choleric or windy or phlegmatic ( pitta, vata 
and kapha) and long lists of dreams and their interpretations 
are given and it prescribes the same remedies against bad 
dreams as Varaha does. 
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Anusasanaparva 149, 14-120 and for mzma. raa VIIL 2. 
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The Dharmasindhu (pp. 359-360) collects in one place 
numerous dreams that are lucky or auspicious and that are 
unlucky or inauspicious and then prescribes (p. 361) the rem- 
edies to avert the consequences of unlucky dreams viz. worship 
of the Sun with the mantra (Rg. IL 28.10, Tai. S. IV. 14-123) 
‘O king Varuna! protect us from the danger which my helper 
or friend declares to me (from what I saw) in a dream or from 
the thief or wolf who desires or is about to injure us’; or one 
may recite inaudibly the verse! Adha svapnasya' (Rg. I. 120.12) 
or perform a sraddha like the one on Amiavasya, or should 
recite the Saptasati in honour of Candi or the thousand names 
of Visnu or recite or listen to the recitation of the liberation 
of Gajendra in the Bharata or Bhzgavata. 


All ancient countries and peoples believed in dreams and 
satisfied their curiosity to know the future by interpreting 
them. The Chaldean astrologers and dream-interpreters were in 
high favour at Babylonian and Assyrian courts. The Book of 
Daniel (chap. 2) tells us how Nebuchadnezzar, a great king of 
Babylon, asked the Chaldeans not only to interpret dreams but 
Commanded them on threat of death to make known to him the 
dream which he had forgotten and then to interpret it. Plato, the 
greatest of the Greek philosophers, regards dreams as important 
physical and psychic symptoms while certain dreams are con- 
ceded as of supernatural origin and explains in his Timaeus (chap. 
46 and 47) that dreams are prophetic visions received by the 
lower appetitive soul (through the liver). In JRAS (old series ) 
vol. 16 pp. 118-171 N. Bland contributes a long and inter- 
esting article on ‘the Mahomedan science of Tabir or inter- 
pretation of dreams.’ There are striking parallels between the 
rules to be observed by the dreamer and by the interpreter and 
the principles of interpretation (of dreams) by contraries and 
by dependence upon the religion, country and bodily conditions 
(such as total fast or full stomach) cf the dreamer. On p. 141 
of JRAS there is an interesting account of adream of Nushirwan, 
a Sassanian king (531-579 A. D.), who saw a dream that he 
drank from a golden goblet and that a black hog put its 
head in the goblet and drank from it. Then we are told 
‘Buzurmihr, his minister, whom he consulted, told him it signi- 
fied that his favourite princess had a black slave who was her 
lover and suggested that the women of his harem should be 
ordered to dance undressed in the presence of the king. One of 
them showing some hesitation in complying and being protected 
by the others was discovered to be a Hindu male slave and the 
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Vazirs interpretation was verified! The name of the Vazir 
remarkably agrees in sound with the name Varahamihira and 
it is not very fantastic to suppose that Varáhamihira, probably 
the most famous astrologer and astronomer of early times in 
India, had been patronized by Nushirvan and held a high 
position in his court. Chronology is quite in favour of this 
identification since Varahamihira takes $aka 427 (505 A. D.) as 
the starting point for finding out the ahargana. 


In modern 16 times many educated people think dreams aa 
of no consequence whatever, while there are others who regard 
dreams as almost infallible indicators of coming events; there is 
also a third class of people who are willing to listen to the argu- 
ments advanced on behalf of the interpreters of dreams and also 
of those who regard thoughts on the use and value of dreams as 
frivolous. To those who want to hear arguments on both sides 
and to form a judgment of their own about dreams, I would 
recommend the ‘Fabric of Dreams’ by Catherine Taylor 
Craig (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, London, 1918 ); Freud’s 
‘Interpretation of dreams’ is the most important of his works, 
in which he develops his psycho-analytic technique. Then 
there is the work ‘Second sight in daily life’ by W. H, W. 
Sabine who has a theory of his own. His work deals with 
precognition (or foreknowledge) which according to him is a sub- 
division of Extra-sensory perception. He propounds the theory 
that the mind comprises of not only normal memory appearing to 
derive from physical perception but also ‘anticipatory memory’ 
deriving from the Basic Experience which from time to time 
passes to some degree into conscious awareness. Time is one and 
does not exist except as a verbal convenience and that what we 
call ‘future’ has already happened but it is not indicated in 
what form it has happened. Considerations of space and rele- 
vance preclude further discussion of this subject here. 


Certain other interesting Santis will now be described. 
When a great-grandson (prapautra i.e. a son’s son’s son ) 1262 





1261. Dr. R, G, Harshe contributes to the 'Shri K. M. Munshi Jubilee 
volume’ (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1948) an interesting paper 
(pp. 241-268) on ‘two illustrated manuscripts on dreams’, the contents of 
which do not attempt any elaborate theory about dreams but record 
empirical observations on dreams for the guidance of people in general, 


1262. For the importance of the great-grandson, vide the verse yI 
eara srafa Amama aa ga TT mA Reg i ag. IX, 
137 = afg 17. 5 = Regiaqa 15. 46. 
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is born to a person a Santi has to be performed when he sees the 
face of the great-grandson. The sankalpa 3 is given below. 
He should perform the rites beginning with the worship of 
Ganesa and ending with Matrptja, then establish a jar full 
of water and worship (the image of ) Varuna therein, perform 
ihe rite of nirajana V9*5 to the accompaniment of the sound of 
drums, sit on a seat of udumbara tree covered with a blanket 
and should request brahmanas to sprinkle sacred water on his 
person. The brahmanas should sprinkle water on him to the 
accompaniment of a hymn to Varuna anda hymn to the Ganges. 
At the end of the abhiseka the performer should give up old 
garments and wear new ones and should worship the Ganges. 
Melted ghee should be put in a vessel of bronze and the performer 
should see the reflection of his face therein and then should see 
the face of his great-grandson in the light of a lamp placed ina 
golden vessel. Then he should sprinkle drops of water on the 
great-grandson with one hundred flowers of gold. Then he 
should sprinkle the great-grandson with water from the jar used 
for abhiseka. For completing the ceremony of seeing the face 
of the grandson, he should donate a cow and feed brahmanas 
according to his means. Then he should worship an image of 
Visnu, offer payasa to it and address the following prayer 1265 
‘O Visnu ! by your favour! have seen the face of my great-grand- 
son. Therefore, O Lord! in all ways and always do what I desire’. 
Then the image should be donated with the mantra ‘by the dona- 
tion of the image (of Visnu) may all evil influences of planets 
be always conjured away in the case of the child, O enemy of 
Kamsa and the Lord of the worlds,’ and he should donate to the 
brahmanas the ghee in which he saw his face. 


One of the santis that is frequently performed even in these 
days is 'Udakassnti' It is performed for averting the conse- 
quences of many happenings and for securing certain benefits 


1263, aA FARNARI INNERE AAA PIN fag Sire 
Ral daaag ied age Wy Bags ATTA amt 
3nd «owed gd wed! 

1264. For Nirajana ‘ waving of lights before men, horses’, vide H. of 
Dh. vol. IIl. pp. 230-231. The Br.S. 43.2 regards {qaa asa Santi 

Con e * = 
'evgyarauzat AR A aungsai qt! mmt a gaaat sme tt. 

1265. The mimaa is: ‘A Goi aaya SANRA RAT EE 

amie adq aim md; the qaaa is: SRANN: IRA MSR WT WED:! 
FATT SIT BAR STAT Tall. 
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such as good health, the removal of the diseases due to the three 
constituent elements of the human body, viz. bile, phlegm and 
rata (wind), that may have already arisen or are likely to arise, 
or for mitigating all the trouble that is caused by planets 
occupying unfavourable positions from the /agna in a person's 
horoscope or from the rd@si of his birth, for removing the impurity 
on birth or death in one’s house or family, for securing a happy 
life. Therefore, the sankalpa may assume various forms that 
are noted below. *#° In modern times this is a very elaborate 
rite in which a very large number of Vedic verses are repeated 
and which takes up about three hours for its performance. 
Therefore, even a brief resume of the modern procedure is not 
attempted here. But one of the oldest available descriptions of 
this rite contained in the Baudhayana-grhya-sesasitra (I. 14) is 
set out here in order to convey an idea of this $ànti. As the 
Baudhayana-sütras are closely connected with the Taittirlya- 
samhità and Brahmana the references to mantras and texts are 
cited as far as possible from that Samhita and Brahmana. Many 
of the mantras occur also in the Rgveda and other samhitas. 
Here are the texts; waters indeed are faith; (when a priest takes 
water) he begins (the rite with) faith itself; waters are indeed 
the sacrifice, he begins sacrifice itself; water is indeed thunder- 
bolt, he strikes the thunderbolt against enemies; waters are 
destroyers of malignant spirits (and it is taken) for destroying 
evil spirits; waters are the favourite abode (or seat ) of the gods; 
waters are indeed nectar; therefore people sprinkle with water 
him who faints; waters are indeed all gods; he begins with 
gods. Waters indeed are well disposed; he (priest) removes 
with the kindly ( waters) the pain of this person (the sacrificer ); 
this is (what) the Brahmana (text) says. 


Therefore (the priest) prepares propitiatory 397 water with 
two kusas dipped therein. One should commence a śānti on the 
naksatra of (a person’s birth) or on an auspicious naksatra or 
when auspicious rites are to be performed, viz. marriage, a (child's) 
tonsure, upanayana, Vedic student’s return home, hairparting ( of 
a pregnant woman), establishment of the Vedic fires and other 


1266. ma gi vaaan Rna A aaan a RNS 
ATOMIC aA AARNA AAA RA- 
vemfaressra-csrsmauarr-wetemfnmrü AA R AARAA wi 
rar ferrari qt zqasníea aifscd i 

1267. The words ‘vajro và apah' (water is indeed thunderbolt) occur 
frequently in the Sat, Br. I, 1. 1. 17, I, 2. 5. 20, I. 7, 1. 20 &c. 
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rites, or when a planet is eclipsed, or when a planet indicates a 
portent, or when danger comes (to a person) from bipeds or 
quadruped animals.’ He should make an even number of bráh- 
manas wash well their hands and feet and make them sip water, 
geat them on seats in each of the directions, should smear with cow- 
dung a four-cornered altar of the extent of a bull's hide, should him- 
self sit on darbhas with face towards the east, should hold darbhas 
and dürvà grass, have two kugas in his hand, should sprinkle with 
water the altar made by him, should draw lines thereon and 
sprinkle water over them and should spread over it dürvà grass 
and darbhas and sprinkle it with water scented with sandalwood 
paste and cover it with flowers, should wrap with (cotton) 
threads the sacred vessel 1268 of palasa leaves and place it on 
them ( darbhas and dürva) with the mantra ‘ brahma jajfidnam' 
(Tai. S. IV. 2.8.2) Then he pours water across the two blades 
of darbha grass and mutters ‘ tat-savitur-varenyam ’ (Re. IL 62, 
10) and throws in (the water) whole grains of rice and yavas 
with the formula ‘bhar-bhuvah-suvarom’ (Tai. A. X.2.1), Then he 
spreads around flowers, dürvà grass and fruits, covers i5 (jar) with 
dürvàs and darbhas and touches with the verse ‘san-no devir' 
(Rg. X. 9.4). When the brahmanas have placed themselves 
besides the officiating priest, he mutters the verse ‘ tat-savitur- 
varenyam’ (Rg. X.62.10) separately by each foot and by half 
verse in one breath and mutters the first words of (all) the 
Vedas. Then he recites the following 1*? viz. the anuvüka 
beginning with 'krnusva pàjah' ( Tai. S. L 2. 14) but omit- 
ting the half verse ‘made cid-asya' (Tai. S. L 2.14.7), the 
anuvaka beginning with ‘indram vo' (Tai. S. I. 6. 12), with the 
two verses ‘yata indra’ (Rg. VIII. 61. 13, Tai, A. X. 1.9), and 
‘svastida’ (Rg. X. 152.2, Tai. A. X. 1, 9), with the two verses 
‘Mahan Indro' (Tai. S. L 4. 41) and 'sajosà Indra' (Tai, 8. 
I. 4, 42), with ‘Ye devih purassado’ (Tai S. I. 8.7. 1) repeated 
Cee eds purs cte c nom eee ee tals ee 

1268. Compare Anga IX. 8 ‘oranan: EA magh RAR l’. 

1268a. Vide ĝetaià quoted by ga. I. p. 222 ‘sarà g T HR ATE- 
h E ATEA ARTTA A A NA ri qenmomrat: t 
A AA Qa Garawa TA TAR! ÄR Ag p Tug 
ALAA WMA |: HUTA ATT graced fqa RA M Compare gue 
verse 162. 

1269. It may be noticed that most of the verses to be recited speak of 
destroying evil spirits (raksas) or enemies, pray for welfare and happiness 
(svasti and sarma), for freedom from danger, for protection, for long 
life &c. 
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five times, with the five formulas 'Agnaye raksoghne' (Tai. 
S. I. 8. 7. 2), with the five formulas 'Agnir-ayusmàn' (Tai. S. II. 
3.10. 3), with four clauses ' yà vàm-indravaruna' (Tai. S. II. 
3.13.1), with the eight clauses ‘Yo vam-Indravarunau’ 
(Tai. S. II. 3. 13,3), with the four verses ‘Agne yasasvin’ 
(Tai S. V. 7. 4,9), the Rastrabhrt anuvaka beginning 
with ‘rtasad-rtadhama’ (Tai. S. Ill. 4.7.1), with the three 
mantras ‘namo astu sarpebhyah'!7? (Tai, S. IV. 2. 8. 3), with 
'ayam puro harikes$ah' (Tai. S. IV. 4. 3.1) repeated five times, 
with the Apratiratha 127! anuvaka beginning with ‘asuh sisinah’ 
(Tai. S. IV. 6.4.1), the anuvaka beginning with ‘sam ca me 
mayasca me’ (Tai. 8S. IV. 7. 3.1), the anuvaka called ‘vihavya’ 
beginning with ‘mamagne varco vihavesvastu’ ( Tai. S, IV. 7.14. 
1), the Mrgara anuvaka!2”2 beginning with ‘Agner-manve’ (Tai, 
S. IV. 4, 15. 1-11), the offering mantras to serpents beginning 
with ‘samici namasi prac! dik’ six times repeated, the offering 
prayers to Gandharvas in the six clauses beginning with ‘hetayo 
nama stha’ (Tai. S. V. 5, 10. 9-4); the five ‘ajyani (bricks) 
offerings with ‘satayudhaya’ (Tai. S. V. 7.2.3), the anuvaka 
beginning with 'bhütam bhavyam bhavisyat' (Tai, S. VII, 3. 12, 
1), the Atharva-Siras,773 the anuvaka beginning with 'Indro 
Dadhico asthabhih' (Tai. Br. I. 5. 8. 1, Rg. I. 84. 13), the 
Pratyangirasa beginning with ‘caksuso hete’ up to ‘bhratrvyam 
padayamasi’ (Tai. Br. II. 4,2.1-4), the anuvaka beginning 
with ‘prano raksati visvam-ejat’ (Tai. Br. Il. 5. 1. 1), the 
anuvaka beginning with ‘simhe vyaghra uta ya prdakau’ ( Tai. 
Br. II. 7. 7. 1); the anuvaka beginning with 'aham-asmi' ( Tai, 





1270. It is difficult to construe the printed text here. It runs; ‘ aq} 
aed WET: sft Males esequi duriter ord qut efexst s gf uo qund: 
&c. ' quier means a brick with five protuberances. The a. wd. V. 3. 7. 2 
has qardlet SUqURIcATa TaAaar ya aan sq M which means ‘He 
puts down the bricks with five crests (protuberances), indeed these be- 
coming Apsarases lie down near him in the yonder world’. But there is no 
mantra here. Besides ag «p vgeqei is notclear, Is it smpegequm with q 
inserted between sig and gequm or is it a printer's mistake? 


1271. Katyayana in his Sraddhasutra prescribes that among the holy 
texts to be recited when the brahmanas are eating the sraddha dinner are 
the Raksoghni verses and the Apratiratha hymn. Rg. X, 103 has most of the 
verses called Apratiratha in Tai, S. IV, 6. 4. 


1272. The printed text reads 'srgaram'. "Vide Kausikasütra IX, 1 for 
Mrgara-suktani. 


1273. The Atharvasiras is an Upanisad beginning with 'Deva vai 
svargam lokam-ayan'. Vide H. of Dh, vol. IV, pp. 45-46 note. 
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Br. 11. 8. 8. 1), the anuvaka 'tà süryàcandramasa' (Tai. Br. II. 
8.9.1), the three anuvákas beginning with 'agnir nah patu’ 
( Vaj. S. 4. 15), the anuvaka ‘rdhyasma’ (Tai. Br. IIL 1.2.1), the 
anuvaka ‘ navo navo' (Tai. S. I, 3. 5. 3), with (the mantras of) 
supplementary sacrifices, with a verse containing the word 
'surabhi' (Tai. S. 1.5. 11. 4 or VII. 4. 19. 4), with verses ad- 
dressed to waters (Rg. X. 9. 1-3 = Tai, S. V. 6. 1. 4 ff), with 
verses addressed to Varuņa, with the verses beginning with 
'Hiranya-varnah' (Tai S. V.6. 1), verses addressed to (Soma) 
Pavamana (from Rg. 1X. 1.1 ‘svadisthaya’ to end of Rg. IX), 
with the Vyàhrtis (seven mystic words, bhih, bhuvah, svah, 
mahah, janah, tapah, satyam), the anuvāka beginning with 
*tac-chamyor' (Tai. B. III. 5. 11). He repeats thrice the con- 
cluding passage ‘ namo brahmane’, 123a 


The (officiating priest) makes the performer rise from his 
seat and sprinkles water on him to the accompaniment of the 
Vyabrtis (bhth &c.). (The performer) makes gifts (to the 
officiating priest). Then the officiating priest sprinkles sacred 
water on those that are possessed by an evil spirit or attacked by 
fever or troubled by ghosts, that are the friends, relatives, 
agents of the king’s and of the royal priests, and the young and 
old members (of the performer’s family), pregnant women, 
persons suffering from bad diseases, persona suffering from 
diseases for a long time, persons that are emaciated and are 
sick; also sprinkles sacred water on the elephants, horses, camels, 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep and servants of the performer; in 
this way the rite is performed for one day, three or five or seven 
days. Thus doing he wards off death; so says the blessed 
Baudhayana.” 


When a person's naksatra of birth is afflicted by an evil 
planet or aspect Paradsara provided a santi as follows: 12 after 
putting in a jar full of water the dung and urine of a white bull 
and the milk of a white cow and kusas the person should be 





12734. Thed. sm. II. 13. 4 has the very words ‘aì agor già wf 
urdirat (reearg ? that occur in qj. 37. 9r. @. The verse is M E IUE LESER 
aa: gR sra spia: (ere acr eer arena «re Rood ged Hew? (a. on. 
HI. 12). The verse occurs in sqq. 3. (III. 5. 4 ), which reads qgd for qua. 

1274, au gim que: laa serait aaa sey agonias 
mM: qa: gega ormai Har! a. at p. 271. The Roan is 
quoted by nearer (on snftan folio 20b) ‘agg g da Aaa gTa d! 
Qaram ari ai ganm aaa N GRA V. 
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sprinkled with the mixture. Similarly, the Matsya 127 prescribes 
for one in whose birth rasi an eclipse takes place a sacred bath 
with water from four jars full of water in which earth from the 
stables of horses, elephants, from an ant-hill, from a confluence, 
a deep reservoir of water, from a cowpen and from entrance of 
a palace is cast, and also pa/icagavya, five jewels, rocana, lotuses, 
sandalwood, saffron, wsira, gugguiu; mantras also are to ac- 
company the bath; Indra, Varuna, Kubera and other gods are 
invoked for removing the evil results of eclipses. 


If a person suffers from fever the Madanaratna (folio 11) 
provides for santis for the tithis (from the first onwards) on 
which the fever started, derived from Baudhayana in which the 
presiding deity of each tithi is to be offered worship ( pujà) and 
homa, for each of which the mantra (of which japa is to be 
made) is different, and the incense, flowers, naivedya also are 
different. There are also Santis, when a person suffers from 
fever, about the weekday on which the fever started and images 
of the presiding deity of the weekday made of different metals 
according to the name of the day are to be worshipped with 
different mantras (Madanaratna, folio 12a). For example, if 
fever started on a Sunday or on a Monday, then the images of 
Rudra (for Sunday ) and Parvati (for Monday ) were to be made 
of gold or silver and the mantras to be recited were respectively 
‘ya te Rudra’ (Tai. S. IV. 5.1.1), ‘gaurir-mimaya’ (Reg. I. 164. 
41). The gandha, flowers, incense, lamp and naivedya were 
different in each case. If the fever starts on any one of the 
27 naksatras, the Madanaratna (folios 12b-15b) prescribes 
Santis for all the 27 naksatras, specifying the deity of each 
naksatra, the figure of the deity, its colour, mantra, the five 
upacaras from gandha, the kinds of fuel-sticks to be employed, 
the Ghutis, the gifts &c. If the mantra’ be not known, the 





1275. qe Ui AAA AARNE: AA M RNA mAN- 
anaRaaa N aera q. by Geaaeqe (on anita folio 21b), Ẹẹ}. (on aa, vol. II 
p. 1021), fs. für. p. 69. and anfsamuorm folio 157 b. sx, qr. pp. 87-90 and 
fà. f&. p. 69 quote this and about 25 verses more from are on this, 


1276, The mantras prescribed for religious worship and rites have a 
certain pattern, that is, they either refer to the rite to be performed and the 
deity or to the benefit prayed for or there is some word therein that indicates 
an application of it tothe deity. For example, the mantra ‘ ara@q@q gaama’ 
(Rg I. 99. 1) is employed for invoking the presence of Durga, because therein 
occurs the word ' durgani ' (q «: qdqía guiar fdsqt) or the verse ' Gaurir- 


(Continued on next page ) 
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Gayatri mantra (Rg. III. 62. 10) was to be employed and the 
ahutis were to be 1008 or 108 according to the nature of the 
disease. The Madanratna (folios 15b-20b) quotes from Atreya 
further details about the 27 naksatras, viz. the number of stars 
in each naksatra, whether a naksatra is masculine, feminine or 
neuter, its figure, colour, deity, tree, its gana'?** (whether 
devagama or ráksasagana or manusyagana), what actions should 
be done on each, the Visanadi of each. 


The Dharmasindhu provides a santi for the extremely rare 
occurrence of a person coming to life after people thinking 
him to be dead take his body for cremation to a cemetery. The 
person in whose house such a person enters meets death. There- 
fore, a homa should be performed wherein eight thousand 
udumbara fuel-sticks anointed with milk and ghee are to be offered 
to the accompaniment of the Gayatr! mantra (Rg. IIL 62.10). 
At the end of the homa a kapilà cow and & bronze vessel full 
of sesame should be donated to a brahmana; the bronze vessel 
should weigh 81 palas or 403 or 203 or 9, 6 or at least three 
palas according !?7 to one's means. 


Some works prescribe a $ànti on the delivery of a cow in 
the month of Bhadrapada, of a she-buffalo in Pausa and of a 
mare by day. The Santi is to be performed with 108 aAutis of 
ghee and sesame, the Asyavamlya hymn (Rg.I. 164) and the 
mantra ‘tad-Visnoh’ (Rg. I. 22.20) are to be recited. It was 
supposed that if a she-buffalo was delivered in Magha and on 
a Wednesday, or a mare in Sravana by day or a cow while the 





( Continued from last page ) 

mimaya ' ( Rg. I. 164, 41) is said to be mantra for Parvati, the presiding 
deity of Monday, because the word 'Gaurir' suggests Gauri, which is a 
name of gradi. The requirement is stated in the following Brahmana 
passage ‘wag wa Wqu gaah qans Gramergragairagia’ (quoted 
in Grew. 16). It occurs in Qataargrat several times (e. g. Rm. I 4, 
which reads merely szzzriqfa ). 

1276a, Forthe ganas of the 27 naksatras, viđe H. of Db. vol, II. 
pp. 514-515. 

1277. A pala — 4 karsas, a karsa « 16 masas and 80ratis. Hencea 
pala was equal to 320 raktikas Vide Manu VIII. 134 and 136 and Yaj. J. 
363-365, 
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Sun is in the Lion sign, that portends death of the!795 owner in 
six months. It may be stated that in the author's boyhood such 
$&ntis, particularly in the case of she-buffaloes, were performed. 
The Adbhutasagara provides that the Santi should be performed 
on the 4th, 9th, 12th or 14th tithi, as these are declared to be 
auspicious tithis for adbhuta-santi.!7? 


In modern times the entrance into a newly built house is 
preceded on the same day or on a previous day by a santi called 
Vastusanti 8 or Vastu-Samana (in Matsya 268.3). It has 
been described at some length in H. of Dh. vol. IIL. pp. 834-836. 
The description ?97 there is based on Matsya, chapters 256 and 
268. Vastusamana is also described in the Asvalayana-grhya 
Il. 9. 6-9, Par. gr. IIL 4. 5-18, Baud gr. III. 5 ( which are cert- 
ainly older than Matsya by several centuries), in Baudhayana- 
grhyasesa-sitra I. 18, the Sdmavidhana-brahmana I], 3. 5 and 
several medieval works. The Baud. Gr.S. 8. calls it Grhasanti 
and recommends that it be performed every month, every season 
or every year in the bright fortnight on an auspicious naksatra 
by one who desires prosperity in his house. It is therefore 
passed over here. The Asy. gris very brief. It says 81: Then 

1278. qÅ gara | Q Ngat aea aÀ a AAT: ma gu Sa yal 
iR f 1 fma folio 180; sra feret Ña aea N: KIAIA a TEN 
PE peii Wisra: d deg gne asur pu qure Ba! ag q. by a. a. 
p. 568. 

1279. agii redd grs puppe! qmd (hw: qvspo N NT- 
seid ! «mq q. by sr. qr. p. 568. 

1280. "Vastu (n.in the Rgveda) means a house. Compare ‘ta vam 
vastünyusmasi gamadhyai' (Rg. I. 154, 6). It is derived from ‘vas’ (to 
reside). Vide Nirukta X. 17, where Rg, VII. 55,1 is explained. There is 
a deity in the Rgveda called ‘Vastospati’ (lord of the house). qateq is 
either (as in Rg. VIII, 17. 14) Indra or Rudra (as Durga says). The santi 
is performed for averting all evil after entering a newly built house, 

1280a. The @geq in modern Vastusanti would be somewhat like the 
following: saan aeaaasAon AA ATARI aA arnaga Anagni- 
Tamam A -ana ragana aana aa Ra aS -anan A- 
qaaa imna n: gag aaa maA RR agga mun 
TARAA AANE ARNET- RAO ST RRE | 

1281. adamam O RARR AR aaa aAa fr: gio 
vRrsra AR aasan ARAR snd fe st Aaa sia TAA ANAT 
ears sade adic uídereimrenneód aA: sepq gene dun 
srrerorredrer(arer Ga ma maA madia aa. y. II. 9. 6-9. sg, VII. 35 
(1-15) is called zremáiw because the word zt occurs in each of the first 
thirteen verses several times, 
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he makes the house santa (as follows). He deposits gold in 
water that has rice and barley thrown into it, he sprinkles 
the house three times going round it with his right side turned 
towards it with the santatiya hymn (Rg. VIL 35) and he does 
so again three times pouring out an unbroken stream of water 
with the three verses ‘O waters! you are wholesome’ (Rg. X. 
9. 1-3). In the middle of the house he cooks boiled rice, offers 
from it four oblations with each of the four verses ‘ Vastospate 
pratijanihyasman’ (Rg. VII. 54, 1-3 and VII. 55,1), should then 
prepare food, should feed the brahmanas with it and make them 
say 'lucky is the house, lucky is the house, Some details from 
Baud. Gr. (III. 5) may be mentioned here. It provides that 
oblations are offered from cooked food with the invitatory prayer 
(Puronuvakya) ‘ Vastospate pratijanihi’ (‘O Lord of houses! 
accept us as your devotees, (Rg. VIL 54. 1, Tai. S. IIT. 4, 10. 1) 
and the offering prayer (Yajya) with ‘Vastospate sagmaya’ 
(O Lord of houses, may we be endowed with fellowship witn 
thee &c.' Rg. VIL 54.3, Tai S. 11L 4. 10. 1). Then he offers 
Ghutis of clarified butter with the mantras viz. ‘ Vastospate 
dhruvà sthina’ (Rg. VIII. 17,14), ‘grhyam bhayam yac-ced’,!?82 
‘aksispande-angacale, ‘duh-svapne papasvapne’, ‘ Vastospate 
pratarano’ (O Vastospati! mayst thou be our saviour’, Rg. 
VIL 54.2), ‘amivaha Vastospate’ (O Vastospati! Mayst thou be 
our friend destroying diseases’ Rg. VII. 55.1). Then he places 
the remainder of the food from which offerings were made on 
bunches of darbhas in front of the Fire with the words ‘salutation 
to Rudra Vastospati! I offer (oblations to him) who protects 
when we approach, or run, walk out, depart, turn round or return.’ 
Having brought together in a plate the water for cleansing 
the cooking vessel, the remainder of the clarified butter and the 
water (used in the rite) he sprinkles water therefrom on all 
sides with a twig of udumbara or palá$a or Sami tree or with 
a handful of darbhas, he goes round the house thrice with his 
right side towards it with the verse ‘tvam viprah’ (Rg. IX. 18. 
2). He prepares food, honours the brahmanas (with food and 
fees), makes them recite blessings in the words ‘lucky is the 
house, lucky is the house’. 


In the later digests the Vastusinti is a very elaborate affair 
which is passed over here for reasons of space. 





1282. I was not able to trace the three verses cited in the Baud. Gr, 
Ill, 5 viz. ‘ get wa wag Borg wz Seque &c.c, aequo A TAT 
ware wy Wage’, gat cree wz THA AC. 7. 
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Various prognostications were based on the sounds produced 
by the house lizard (called pallii, pallika, kudyamatsya or 
grhagodhika ), by its movements and by its fall on the several 
limbs of a person by Vasantaraja sakuna, chap. 17 (32 verses), 
the Adbhutasagara pp. 666-568 (quoting 28 verses of Vasanta- 
raja), Jyotistattva pp. 706-707, Santiratna or Santi-kamalakara 
(folio 198), the Dharmasindhu (pp. 347-348). A few words 
based on the last two are set out here, A fall of the lizard on 
the right side of a male and on his head (except the chin), 
chest, navel and stomach is auspicious, while in the case of a 
woman such a fall would be auspicious on the left side. The 
same applies to a chameleon. If a lizard or chameleon falls on 
a limb or creeps up a person’s limb the person should take a bath 
with clothes on and perform a Santi for removal of the inauspi- 
ciousness or for increase of auspiciousness. If a person has a 
mere contact with a house lizard or chameleon he should bathe, 
drink paficagavya, look into clarified butter, should pay honour 
to (a golden image of) the lizard or chameleon clothed in a red 
piece of cloth, offer to the image gandha and flowers, worship 
Rudra in a jar full of water, offer into fire 108 fuel sticks 
of khadira tree to the accompaniment of the Mrtyuiijaya 12 
mantra and offer 1008 or 108 Ghutis of sesame into fire with 
the vyahrtis and perform the rites from svistakrt to sprinkling 
with drops of water and then donate gold, clothes and sesame 12826 


The Yogayatra chap. 7 ( verses 1-12) and Hemàdri on Vrata 
(vol. II. pp. 894-897 ) mention ceremonial baths on and worship 
of naksatras from A$vini to Revat! and their presiding deities as 
yielding various benefits. The Atharvana-parisista l (called 
naksatrakalpa) sections 37-50 deal with naksatrasnüna from’ 
Krttika to Bharani. Sections 37-41 contain the mantras 
employed in worshipping and placating the presiding deities 
of ihe naksatras beginning with Krttika, Section 42 describes 
the general procedure of naksatrasnana; sections 43-45 set out 





1282a. Mrtyunjaya mantra is the Tryambaka mantra, according to 
Vidyakara quoted in Jyotistattva (p. 707), The Tryambaka mantra is 
‘Tryambakam yajamahe’ (Rg, VII. 59.12, Tai. S. 1. 8. 6. 2, Vaj. S, II, 60), 


1282b. ltis somewhat remarkable that Vasantaraja is entirely silent 
about the fall of the house lizard on a person's body and devotes thirty-two 
verses merely to the interpretation of the sounds of the lizard in different 
directions and at different times of the day and to the prognostications deri- 
ved from its movements on the walls. Itis not unlikely that prognostication 
from the fall of the lizard on a man's limb was a later development. 
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the substances to be added to the water for each naksatrasnana 
and the benefit to be derived from so doing. Sections 47-50 
contain special rules in relation to each naksatra from Krttika 
to Bharani, about the distribution of food to brahmanas’ and 
gifts to be made on each naksatra together with the rewards to 
be expected therefrom. But the Brhatsamhita chap. 47 (1-87), 
the Atharvana-parisista V pp. 66-68, Visnudharmottara II. 103, 
Yogayatra (VII. 13-21), the Kalikápuràna chap. 89, and 
Hemadri (on Vrata vol. II. pp. 600-628) speak of a Santi called 
Pusyasnana or Pusyabhiseka. It is said that Brhaspati per- 
formed this sinti for Indra, then Vrddha Garga got it and he 
imparted it to Bhaguri. Most of the above works confine it to 
the king, since the king is the very root of the tree—the 
subjects—and since any harm to or welfare of that root ( the king) 
results in misfortune or welfare of the people; therefore care 
must be taken for the increase of the king’s welfare.“ As the 
treatment in the Brhatsamhita is the fullest and is among the 
most ancient descriptions, it is briefly set out here. The royal 
astrologer and family priest should perform the rite of Pusya- 
snana for the king, than which there is nothing more holy and 
nothing more destructive of all evil portents, This may be per- 
formed on pusya-naksatra every time, but the Sānti on this day 
when the Full Moon is in Pusya-naksatra is the highest and if 
such a snüna is performed without there being Pusya naksatra on 
that day, then it yields only half the fruit. There is no utpata 
which is not averted or mitigated by this $ánti and there is 
no other auspicious rite which surpasses this. About Pusya 
the Ratnamala '# states ‘ Just as the lion is the strongest among 





1283. m spem: saagi Md uw SU wate 
"dt sat srafatreqt ! wr eunegrar qníea: ren sortiri ab wea qun 
WE FUT MTR: IAT gegen uud: cnded qaregrarary | aa: Te (id ss 
marae Umwengsmamt sídged werqstüq ipm! mamira qi 
aida: Ger Mier ater BH BW Tat a aaa o sueqíd) ug cam wt 
ageng ARIAN ggg. 47. 1-3 and 82, 84; vide Romai IL 103. 31-32 
for the story „about Indra and Drhaspati. mq says ‘aatia Err- 
Saamaka gius! (219.34) q. by qreuaw (on ag). 

1284. RA un aaga ada gÀ enaga wee Agaa MR 
ar feaa maf gana gel qamasi VI. 70. According to ygeifgat 103.2 
if the moon is in the 1st, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 10th or lith rasi from the rasi of 
birth it is auspicious and it is inauspicious in the other rasis from birth. 
‘ah: RAR tentaret: eatgard ga: kc.’ Vide note 
876a and p. 589 above for araqeaqeq and other ags and gud. 103, 8-10 
for the phalas of the moon being ia the rasi of birth or in the rasis from the 
Ist to the 12th. 

H, D, 100 
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all quadrupeds, so is Pusya the most powerful among naksatras; 
undertakings begun on Pusya succeed even if the Moon be un- 
favourable or be gocara, Then Varàáhamihira states in very 
poetic verses (47. 4-15) that the Pusyasnana of the king should 
be performed in a sylvan spot abounding in young and beautiful 
trees emitting fragrance and free from trees having thorns or 
trees like marking nut or from owls, vultures and the like or 
on rivers or on lakes or near lotus pools or near a cow-house 
or seashore or hermitages of sages, grand mansions resounding 
with the sweet cries of cuckoos and the like or near a holy 
shrine or tirtha or a spot beautified by parks. Then the astro- 
loger, the councillors and officiating priests should go out from 
the capital at night and make an offering (balı) in the East, 
North or North-east and the royal family priest, being himself 
pure and bowing down, should invoke with fried grains, aksata, 
barley, curds and flowers and with a mantra?55 the gods, the 
(guardians of ) quarters, the ndgas and brahmanas to be present 
at the spot and then say ‘tomorrow you will receive worship and 
depart after conferring welfare on the king’. The family priest 
and the others should stay in order to find the auspicious nature 
or otherwise of the dreams (of the king). On the next day in 
the morning they should collect materials (for the Pusyasnana) 
on the spot chosen the previous day. He should draw a mandala 
(a diagram ) there and should place thereon various jewels and 
should assign places to nagas, yaksas, gods, pitrs, gandharvas, 
apsarases, sages, siddhas, planets, naksatras, Rudras, the matrs, 
Skanda, Visnu, Visakha, Lokapalas, goddesses (such as Laksmi, 
Gauri, Indrani), which should all be drawn with charming 
coloured powders or chalk &c, should offer them worship with 
sandal wood paste, flowers &c., with various edibles, fruits and 
meat, with drinks viz. wine, milk and decoctions; he should 
follow the procedure of Grahayajia and worship the various 
deities invited with appropriate foods, incense, clarified butter, 
flowers, with lauds and salutations &c. ( verses 30-33). Then he 
should set up Agni on an altar to the west or south of the 
mandala drawn by him, should kindle it into flames and bring 
near it the materials and darbhas. He should offer worship on 
the altar to the west with fried grams, ghee, curds, honey, white 
mustard, fragrant substances, flowers, incense, fruits, and should 
donate plates full of pGyasa and ghee. Then in the four inter. 








1285. The mantra for invoking the gods is amag g: af Isa 
Krait RR a Rara A amaan: N FRR. 47. 20, 
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mediate quarters of the altar he should establish four jars the 
necks of which are surrounded with white thread and that are 
covered with leaves, twigs and fruits of trees having milky sap 
and filled with water mixed with herbs and materials for pusya- 
snana and jewels. In verses 39-42 Varahamihira names about 
15 plants the leaves of which are to be cast in the jars and 
also seeds and sarvausadhis, sarvagandhas, bilva fruit &c. He 
should spread an old bull’s hide with its neck to the east on the 
altar and thereon he should spread the reddish hide of a bull 
trained for fighting, the hides of a lion and a tiger one over the 
other, when the Moon is in Pusya-naksatra and there is an 
auspicious muhirta Over the hides a throne made of gold, 
silver, copper or of a tree with a milky sap should be placed. The 
king should occupy the throne after placing thereon a piece of 
gold, surrounded by his ministers, men of his confidence, the 
family priest, the astrologer, the citizens that have auspicious 
names (such or Jayaraja, Simharaja &c. ). 


There should be loud noises (for drowning inauspicious 
sounds) made by the bards and citizens and of the tabors and 
drums and of Vedic recitations. The king should wear linen and 
the purohita should cover the king with a blanket, drops should 
be sprinkled over the king from jars, 3, 28 or 108 in number, 
containing clarified butter, with two mantras! praising ita 
power to remove evil and then the priest removes ‘the blanket 
and sprinkles on the king drops of water from water containing 
the substances collected for pusyasnàna with sixteen mantras 128 





1286. Several of the 15 plants mentioned in the Br. S. occur also ín 
squderrR(S mm V. 1-5.2.2. In the meager eight plants are mentioned as 
watargen (viz. weet, Ta, Tae, ser, ondaar, age, re, wer) 
that are to be employed in general for the snapana of all gods (chap. 
267.14-15). 


1287. sms ast: wuíeERHTed dqrgi qup! smed BoE ssa ata 
sfa fire: t rera Get fred ur rub nannaa 3 qqrsquersid NUITS ! 
ag. 47. 52-53, These are quoted by &at(zt (on sa vol. II. p. 615), but 
it is not clear from what work. 


1288. It may be noted that Hemadri ( on sri vol. II. p. 615) has the 
mantras of queq. 47. 55-60 in. the same order and (p.616) has also the 
mantras ( verses 67-70 first-half). Varaha first gives a long list (55-70 ) of 
Pauranika mantras and then (in verse 71) only mentions names of groups 
of mantras. güdvedsanrixeníea: AEA: | ROAST ASTUTE ang: waa 


tan geed. 47.71. The weWuuut has verses (93. 51-56) similar to those of 


atte’s Wetter mantras, 
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(set out by Varàha in verses 55-70) in which gods, goddesses, 
sages are invited to join in the rite, besides mantras from the 
Atharvakalpa,’ the Rudragana mantras, Kismanda mantras, 
the Maharauhina, Kubera-hrdaya and Samrddhi verse. Then 
the king should take a bath and wear two cotton garments over 
which the three verses ‘Apo hi stha’ (Rg. X 9. 1-3, Tai. S. IV, 
1. 5. 1) and the four verses ‘ Hiranyavarnah’( Tai. S. V. 6.1. 1-2, 
or Atharva I. 33. 1-4) have been inaudibly recited. He should 
sip water to the accompaniment of words like ‘this is a lucky 
day’ and to the sound of conches, should worship gods, gurus, 
brahmanas, his parasol, banner, and weapons and then worship 
his special (or favourite) deity. Then he should put on new 
decorations that lead to victory, that confer long life and vigour 
and over which the Rayasposa !™ ( bestowing increase of wealth) 
tk verses have been recited. To the south of the mandala an 
altar should be prepared and hides of bull, cat, ruru deer, spotted 
antelope, lion and tiger should be arranged one over the other 
(tiger’s being last) and the king should sit down on the hides, 
The purohita should offer in the fire in the principal place (to 
the south) offerings of fuel-sticks, sesame, ghee and the like to 
the accompaniment of rk verses addressed to Rudra, Indra, 
Brhaspati, Visnu and Vayu. The astrologer should observe and 








1289. The Atharvana-parisista V, 3. 4-5 prescribes ( p. 67 ) the opening 
passage of each Veda, the mahavyahrtis (bhüh, bhuvah, svah ) and five 
ganas as accompanying the offerings into fire, viz. ‘iaaio aw anq- 
qara: l AA aN ETIR mund Gad a mA gan aada 
Ream’). For sm vide  simerdenrfa. XXXII 14 p. 196 containing 22 
verses, the first of which is sráqut, that is ayy. 14 2, 21, The snraisramr 
contains 15 verses beginning with ' aparajito ' ( vide ' smimuRíse 32. 13); 
the straeaot has 14 verses of the atrfaz (in an. qR. XXXII 9. p. 195 » 
for two anqanors, vide at. qR. XXXII. 12 and 29; for enmt vide sm. qn. 
XXXII. 11. şot is at. vR. XXXII. 16 or it may be Rudras in Tai, S. 
IV. 5.1-11. The gvmve mantras are Vaj. S. 20 14-16 and Tai, A. II. 3, 1, 
IL. 4, 1 (beginning with ' yad-deva devahedanam '). Vide H, of Dh, vol. 
IV, p. 43 for Kusmandahoma. For Rauhina-saman vide H. of Dh, IV, p. 
46n. The Kubera-hrdaya is probably the mantra in Tai, À. I. 31, 6 
(Rajadbirajaya...maharajaya namah). Itis not known which rk is called 
Samrddhi, i 


1290. There are many verses of the Rgveda cited in the Taittiriya- 
samhita which contain the word 'rayasposa ', but as Utpala in his com- 
mentary says that the verses are six, it is probable that the verses meant 
are ( Rg. X. 17. 9-14), the first of which ends with the words ' 


rayasposam 
yajamanesu dhehi '. 
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declare the prognostications derived 12% from the flames of the 
sacred Agni as laid down in the chapter on the festival of 
Indra's banner (Br. S. 42. 31-36). Then the purohita with 
folded hands should pray !?' ‘May all the groups of gods 
receive the worship from the king and depart after conferring 
(on him) abundant prosperity and returning ( when again in- 
voked)’ Then the king should honour the astrologer and the 
purohita with plenty of wealth and (honour) according to their 
deserts also others, viz. men learned in the Veda and the like 
who are well worthy of receiving gifts. Then the king should 
assure safety to allsubjeets, (order the) release of all animals 
taken to slaughter houses and release all persons put in jail 
except those guilty of offences against the king’s person or his 
harem. Varahamihira adds (47. 85) that this procedure of 
Pusyasnana is commended for a king who aspires after imperial 
dignity or who ardently desires a son or when he is first crowned 
king, He further states that this very procedure of ceremonial 
bath should be employed in the case of the king's elephants and 
horses that then become free from diseases { varse 87 ). 


A few remarks from other works may be added here. The 
Yoga-yatrà (chap. VIL 13-14) lays down !?? that in the 
ceremonial bath clay should be collected from a mountain top, 
ant-hill, a river mouth, the two banks of a river, the foot of the 
Indra figure (in the Indradhvaja festival), (clay ) dug up by the 
tusk of an elephant and by a bull’s horn, (clay) from the royal 
palace-door and from the door of the house of a dancing girl 
(patronized by the king) and the king’s head should be purified 
by rubbing on it the clay from a mountain top, his ears with 


1290a, One verse from chap. 42 about the auspicious indications 
conveyed by Agni flaming up by itself (i. e. without being fanned etc.) at 
the end of the shout ' svaha ' ( when pürnahuti is offerred) and having its 
flames turned towards the right is cited bere: z4[gTTHTW Hd 
Ram: spere get wer mpftmetrenrareend uri erre umi 
quía" qued. 42.32; compare qe mrg Naana gA- 
ahaa guts spi qqiu crist 1V.25, In the aisrqrat (chapter 8) fifteen verses are 
devoted to arafsrías of which verses 11-15 are the same as gee. 42.32-36. 

1291. The prayer is well-known: arg Fanon: wd gsmamqra qr! 
fay qa g Ry yamma sa t Teed. 47. 79. 

1292. fRawflaadizergeguire Tq a Raami RT- 
aua qaia u ARRE qati einga a malno 1 UIDTRSSGUa: 
srarertertsd t gegeurarg ir arg aR RNA! EJA a ERRAR 
Sergggraq ! qurarao V1. 13-15. 
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clay from an ant-hill, his sides with clay from the two banks of 
ariver and from its confluence with the sea, his neck with clay 
from the foot of the Indra figure, his arms with earth on the tip 
of the elephant’s tusk and the bull’s horns, his chest with earth 
from the door of the palace and his waist with clay from a royal 
courtezan’s door. It will be noticed that there is a suggestive 
symbolism in all this. The king is to hold his head high and to 
attain eminence; therefore his head is to be rubbed with clay 
from a mountain peak. 


It appears that naksatrasnina was meant for all. For 
example, the Atharvana-parisista!73 on naksatrakalpa (sec. 43 
p. 22) states that a Vaisya should undergo ceremonial bath on 
Rohini, being decked with all seeds, while verse 6 of the same 
section maintains that a bráhmana who undergoes Pusyasnána 
thrice with a thousand grains of red paddy and with a thousand 
mustard grains and with (twigs and leaves) of Sahasraviry4, 
Ananti plants and with Madayanti and Priyangu plants acquires 
as much fame as a king. 


From the Matsya-purina it is clear!2% that Pusyasnana 
was an item in Laksahoma, undertaken by the king to counter- 
act the evil effects of planets. That Purana has a chapter (267. 
verses 3-4) on Devatasnana!25 where also provision is made for 
casting clay into the jar, clay being collected from the tusk of 
an elephant, from a horse (stable), public road, ant-hill, (clay ) 
dug up by a boar (with its tusk), from the shed where sacred 
fire is kept, from a tirtha (holy spot ), cowpen and from the place 
where cows crowd. 


The Visnudharmottara (II. 103. 1-10 ) provides that Barhas- 
patyasnana (i.e. Pusyasnina, Brhaspati being the presiding 
deity of Pusya) should be performed in the bright half, in the 





1293. Oost eta xriWisnemupm m ! CHAE anit 
at: aeiia a aqaed- age: | site grave argo: era: TTA BHA 
Wa: Not. UR. (AaTHTT, Sec 42 verses 3 and 6, p. 22). 

1294. gest swrHEW d weed warty | gA: dendea afew: 
SaF emda g aa: mE qi qu g ufenWw medien u 
eee smear qur 3 qfürort ww ü seca 239. 12-14 q. by gerame (on fag) 
folio 12a. 

1295. aaea anaa SUUTTNDSMD dite srg 
wear | Hera g grat garg vag sea WWW 267. 3-4. The qq 
is : guam «uror Hosta ang wurde staal It occurs in 


R X.1. 8, 
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northern passage of the sun, on an auspicious day, naksatra and 
muhirta or when the moon is in Pusya or Rohini naksatra or 
in Hasta or Sravana; two square mandalas of eight cubits on 
each of four sides should be made, one for offering bali and the 
other for an altar on which a fire is to be established, both 
being decked with various things. Four jars with waters of 
springs should be placed in each of the two mandalas, and also 
seven jars filled with seeds, corn and precious stones, one for 
being decked with leaves of trees and the other with flowers and 
fruits. It appears (verses 12-13) that the Visnudharmottara 
contemplates Pusyasnana for the three higher varnas, ** since 
it provides that a brahmana should sit on the hide of a bull as 
his seat, a ksatriya may employ the hides of a lion and tiger 
and a vaisya on the hides of a tiger and leopard. It provides 
mantras other than those mentioned by Varahamihira. It 
provides that this rite of Pusyasnana should go on for seven 
days and that the person undergoing it should give up during 
those days wine, meat, honey and sexual intercourse (verse 29 ). 
This Pusyasnàna drives away all ill-luck, destroys evil spirits, 
brightens the intellect, confers health, brilliance and fame, 
kills enemies, is auspicious, destroys sins and the evil effects of 
strife and bad dreams ( verses 30-31 ). 


It should be borne in mind that arite on Pusya for pros- 
perity called Pusya-vrata is mentioned by so early a work as 
ihe Ápastambadharma-sütra (for which p.346 above may be 
referred to ). 


In Brhadyogayatra (chap. XIII. 1-10), Matsyapurana 
(chap. 241. 1-14) and in Vasantaraja (chap. VI. 4. 1-14 pp. 87- 
92) a good deal is said about prognostications derived from the 
throbbing (spandana or sphurana) of the several parts of a 
man’s body. All the three often closely agree in words and 
ideas as the notes below will clearly show. There is hardly any 
doubt that Vasantaraja’s treatment is based on the other two 
works. It is difficult to decide whether Varahamihira borrows 
from the Matsya or vice versa or whether both borrow from a 
common source, It is not unlikely that Varáhamihira might 








1296. Rag enaa hem sp! arfpaer qup qd qured gp dur 
Raa ARAA a Aaa eaaa EE m arem supp ra 
Rora IT. 103, 12-13. Iam not sure what Wi means here; probably it 
means ( dedicated to the Sun or to gods). 
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have followed the Matsya. They all agree that throbbing” of 
the right side of the body is auspicious and of the left inauspi- 
cious in the case of males, while the reverse is true in the case 
of women. They all set out the consequences indicated by the 
throbbing of the several parts and limbs of the body from the 
top of the head to the soles of the feet. To set out all these in 
detail would occupy much space. A few are mentioned by way 
of illustration, The fruit indicated by the throbbing of the top 
of the’? head is the acquisition of land (or earth); of the 
forehead, the prosperity of the position already occupied; of the 
region between the eyebrows and nose, union with persons dear 
to one; of the region of the eye, death; of the portion near the 
eye the acquisition ot wealth; of the upper arm, union with 
friends; of the hand, the acquisition of wealth; of the back, 
defeat; of the chest, success; of the upper part of the foot, the 
securing of a position; of the soles, journey with gain therein, 
The Matsya-purāņa 1” prescribes that when inauspicious indica- 
tions (by throbbing) occur, brahmanas should be placated with 
the gift of gold, 


From ancient times the throbbing of the limbs, particularly 
of the arm and eye, have been regarded in India as the harbin- 
gers of coming events, auspicious or inauspicious, Manu 
prohibits a sannyüsin ( parivrajake) from obtaining alms by 
means of declaring prognostications from utpatas or nimittas, 
from naksatras and from Angavidya etc. In the Sakuntala 








1297. agg g mA RGO AA) AINA AN NÀ YEE FIET N 
fadt fafé: qd: eftt vorm: (ned 241.2 and 12: qA egan- 
WR essai uii geeme XIIL 1; gai agi qeg i a maad 
BV €T Wen wqaeeud Cms mgA quen VI, 4. 10, 
p. 90. 

1298. gelani aea gR Gaga ani Raan aa: Ra- 
aga: gana A na: I gga ga ea Sa warm 
YÈ maa: a aA aa A Tad ANAA waegt EUT | RZD 
aen waeargas ATW aeeg 241. 4-5, 8; compare ggarine XIII. 1,2, 4, 5, 9 
geflgr: fara vuraidqiaróeréena (! eoreqsr vaut) ( armisrave aaa 
HITS: | ean Asia: FI RATA WleHVSy Ul sky winrar Pea 
ain gA: TH Tusa saree erat srs: | "gian agai ma- 
SRRgER! emi ai SOS NÀ gi H geng yrn: 
wma gama À Aag: NARA xp A: 
CHG Aen a: HET ANART) AGA Tee TOIT we 

AAT NUTT SORT TTT Tenet 
agaa VI. 4.2, 5,9 pp. 87-90. 


1299. sergio faerat ard gaufa q dot varq i weed 241. 14, 


Throbbing of arms and eyes 801 


Kalidasa twice mentions the throbbing of the arm of the hero as 
indicative of good fortune and the throbbing of the right eye of 
Sakuntala as presaging™™ misfortune. Shakespeare in “ Othello” 
makes Desdemona speak about the itching of her eyes as a bad 
omen, The Brhad-yogayatra (XII. 10), Br. S. (51.10) and 
Vasantaraja declare that the throbbing of moles, boils, marks, 
eruptions (on limbs) are to be deemed to indicate consequences 
similar to the limbs on which they exist, 


The Brhatsamhita (chap 93 verses 1-14), Brhadyogayatra 
(chap. 21 verses’? 1-21) and Yogayatra (chap. 10 verses 1-75 ) 
dwell at length on the prognostications to be drawn from the 
arrangement of the tusks of elephants, from the marks seen 
when the tusks are cut, from the tired appearance and move- 
ments of elephants, particularly when the king is to march on 
an invasion, since as the Yogayatra says the king’s victory 
depends on elephants. These, however, do not describe any 
Santi and are hence passed over here as not relevant to the 
subject of Santis. But the Agnipuràna (chap. 291 verses 1-24), 
Visnudharmottara (II. 50, 1-93), Baud. grhyasesasütra I. 20 and 
Hemadri (on Vrata, vol. IL pp. 1036-1051) prescribe santis for 
removing diseases of elephants and therefore a brief note is 
added here from Baud. grhyasesa-sitra, which is probably the 
earliest and simplest description of a Gajasanti. 


“On the 8th or 11th or 14th tithi of the bright half of a 
month or on Sravana naksatra, the owner should feed bráhmanas, 
1300. Vide sg VI. 50 st Qema a aaga Uem. 


arrest (erar fercira nfgfaq i. The commentators give different explanations 
of orgie. Probably it means quas or lore about the indications from the 


tbrobbing of the severallimbs. A work Called Aügavijja edited by Muni 
Punyavijayaji is published by tbe Prakrit Text Society at Banaras, It speaks 
of eight kindsof (a firets viz, arg, A, ZAN, AAA, WA, Rag, wie and aneaiter. 
For m&ge, vide maga A a g: G: RAET MGR 
L11; aiaa AR A e gA an gaa VIL 13; maa mae f 
A miana AR t mga Act V after verse 11, 

1301. gR Resam: AA N JNA ARSANIN NREN: aÀ 
ARAN eA mrmi geda) gg. 51. 10; ag 
Rek Reh m amu Ak PHAR ag gA aA aaen, NA 
Fan aaa l aaa VI. 4. 11, p. 91, 

1302. Verses 8-13 of the Br, S. 93 are the same as the`verses of 
Brhadyogayatra 21. 9-14. 

1303. amntauagaeiad ameona NA Hae Raa 
TAY qaasta: fra: 0 Wars X. 1. 


H, D. 101 
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make them declare ‘it is an auspicious day, let there be welfare, 
let there be prosperity,’ should first (or ‘towards the east’) take 
out for offering avis sesame and rice grains, bring water after 
repeating the Gayatr! verse (Rg. IIL 62. 10), should cover two 
jars with a new piece of cloth with the Gayatri, should close the 
mouths of the jars with some fruit (a cocoanut or the like) and 
keep the boiled food towards the west and place (the two jars) 
on a bunch of five dirvas. Then after the elephant stable is 
decked with wreaths of darbhas the elephant inhales the smell of 
the food offered in fire. He then makes ready aspoon of Asvattha 
wood and fuel and darbha grass. Then he goes through the 
items of ordinary homa B% from drawing lines onwards and 
offers oblations of the boiled food with ghee to the accompani- 
ment of the Ghrtasikta ™5 (Rg. VIIL 81. 1-9). Then (the 
priest) offers 1008 additional ahutís with clarified butter with 
the five mantras beginning with ‘namas-te Rudra manyave’ 
(O Rudra! adoration to you that are fury incarnate’ Tai. S, IV, 
5. 1. 1-5), Then the procedure from Svistakrt offering to the 
gift of the cow (should be gone through). He puts down on 
bunches of dirva grass the remaining portion of the food from 
which offerings were made in front of the sacred Agni with the 
words ‘svaha to the bhufas' (spirits). Then he(priest) makes 
(the elephant) eat what remains of the food cooked in the sthali 
(pan or cooking vessel) and the bunch of five dürvàs (on which 
the jars had been placed) to the accompaniment of the Ayusya- 
sukta; 3% he sprinkles drops from the pranita "7 water with the 





1304, Vide H, of Dh, vol, II. pp. 207-211 for the description of a 
model homa. 


1305. It may be noted that the first verse of the Ghrtasükta is ' am 1 
a wer gned frat ont et Tara sunt qus Here the word agree 
means ‘ great elephant’ and also ' having long or big arms' (as applied to 
Indra ) and therefore is employed in the Gajasanti, following the principle 
mentioned in note 1276 above, Vide n, 1218 above about gaqm. 


1306, The sracvam is the famam ‘ oad ated? occurring after Rg, 
X.128. The smog 32.9 p. 195 declares what the amano con- 
tains (from Atharvaveda ). The atfarwa@y 52.18 says that Atharva I, 30, 
1-4 are amqsqror (conferring long life), Vide aeraggia on any. q. V, 
12. 9 which regards the (first ) eight verses of the fium ' ames qdui ! as 
constituting smueqwss. The com. of Narayana on aqq, y. III, 8. 16 ( emqeq- 
Af gha a noa siaaa &c. ) says that angsah here is the Agam (of 
three verses) beginning with qaq after Rg. X, 184. 

1307, softa is water kept in a vessel to the north of the fire after 
repeating a mantra over it. 


Gajaganti 803 
three verses beginning with ‘apo hi stha’ (Rg. X. 9. 1-3, Tai. S. 
IV. 1. 3. 1-3) and the four verses beginning with ‘Hiranyavarnah’ 
(Tai. S. V.6.1.1-4), purifies (the elephant with water) to the 
accompaniment of the anuvaka beginning with ‘pavamanah 
suvarjanah' (Tai Br. 1.4.8.1); he then leads the elephant to 


its place (stable); the elephant becomes long-lived; so says the 
adorable Baudhayana." 


The Gajasanti in Agnipurana (chap. 291) is entirely differ- 
ent from the above. One should worship on the 5th tithi of the 
bright half Visnu, Laksmi, the Airavatia elephant and the other 
elephants (in all eight) and Brahma, Sankara, Indra, Kubera, 
Yama, the Sun and the Moon, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, the Earth 
and Akasa. The elephants should be sprinkled with santyudaka 
(propitiatory water) The Agnipuràna proposes an elaborate 
worship, on a lotus-shaped diagram drawn on an altar, of several 
gods, several weapons, sages, rivers and mountains &c., elephants 
&c. and provides that an astrologer should ride the principal 
elephant of the king and say into its ear 'you are made the 
chief of elephants, the king will honour you with gandha, flowers, 
best food and people at the order of the king will honour you; 
you should protect the king in battle, in his journey and in his 
palace. You should forget that you are a mere beast and revolve 
in your mind that you are divine!’ &c. The king should then 
ride such an elephant and armed warriors should follow and 
various gifts should be made to the elephant keeper, the astrol- 
oger, the acarya &c. 


The Visnudharmottara (II. 50. 1-93) is far more elaborate 
than even the Agnipurana. Its verses about the words to be 
muttered in the ear of the elephant (II. 50. 59-64) are the same 
88 those in the Agni (291, 15-20). The Vísnudharmottara adds 
(II. 50, 68-70) that this Santi should not be performed on the 4th, 
9th or 14th tithi nor on Tuesday nor on Saturday and the com- 
mended naksatras are Jyestha, Citra and Sravana and that this 
Santi rite for elephants destroys all danger to elephants. 


Hemadri (on Vrata vol, IL. pp. 1036~1051) contains a long 
Gajasanti said to have been declared by Palakapya. Many of 








1308. According to the Amarakosa, the eight elephants of the quarters 
are Airavata, Pundarika, Vamana, Kumuda, Anjana, Puspadanta, Sarva* 
bhauma and Supratika. Vide Udyogaparva 103. 9-16 and Dronaparva 121. 

25-26 for the numerous progeny of these semi-divine elephants. The 
Visnudharmottara (II. 50. 10-11) names eight diggajas, but drops Sarva- 
bhauma from the Amarakosa list and substitutes Nila, 
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those verses occur in the Hastyayurveda ( Anandasrama ed.) 
chapters 35 and 36. Considerations of space and of importance 
prevent any description of that $anti derived from the Hasty- 
ayurveda. 

The Brhatsamhita (chap. 92. 1-14), the Brhadyogayatra (22. 
1-21) and the Yogayatra (XI. 1-14) deal with the movements, 
neighing, prancing, striking the ground with hoofs, postures 
of horses from which lucky or unlucky consequences are to be 
inferred. But they do not describe any $&uti and therefore are 
passed over. The Agnipurana (chap. 290, 1-8), the Visnu- 
dharmottara (IL 47. 1-42), Baud. grhysSesasütra L 19 and 
Hemadri (on vrata, vol. IL. pp. 1031-36 taken from Salihotra ) 
describe a Santi which averts all dangers to horses and removes 
their diseases. 


The $ànti from Baudhàyana is as follows:— “having 
carried out the usual details of an ordinary Aoma from drawing 
the lines onwards (the priest) offers into Agni oblations from 
the cooked food after reciting the puronuvakya (invitatory 
prayer ) ‘ tadasvinasvayujopayatam’ (May the Asvins that yoke 
horses come near, Tai. Br. III. 1. 2. 10) and the yajya (offering 
prayer) ‘yau devanam bhisajau’ (‘that are physicians of the 
gods’, Tai. Br. II, 1. 2. 11). Then he makes additional offerings 
with clarified butter ‘svaha to Asvins, svaha to the two that yoke 
horses, svaha to the ear, sviha to hearing’ ( Tai. Br. III 1. 6. 13). 
Then he performs all details from svistakrt offering to the gift 
ofa cow. Then he puts down on Aésvattha leaves in front of 
Agni the food remaining after the offering of cooked food with 
the mantra ‘yo asvatthah... ketubhih saha’( Tai. Br. I. 2. 1. 8- 
9). He brings together in a plate the water with which the 
sthali is washed, the remainder of the clarified butter and of the 
water, sprinkles drops from it with an Asvattha twig and goes 
round the horses thrice with his right towards the horses with 
the anuvaka beginning with ‘yo va asvasya medhyasya lomani 
veda’ (he who knows the hair of the holy horse). So said the 
adorable Baudhayana,” 


Santis are connected with éakunas also. The word $akuna 
means ‘a bird’ in the Rgveda (IV. 26. 6, IX. 86. 13, IX. 96. 19 
and 23, IX. 107. 20, IX. 112. 2, X. 68. 7, X. 123. 6, X. 165. 2) and 
is a synonym of Sakuni (Rg. II 42, 1, IL 43. 2 and 3) and 
áakunti (Rg. 1L 42. 3, II. 43. 1. In Rg. X. 16. 6 ( yat to krsnah 
S$akuna atutoda) the crow is referred to as ‘the dark bird’. It 
has been seen abov that birds like kapota were regarded even 
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in the Rgveda as harbingers of impending evil and misfortune. 
Hence the word 3akuna gradually came to mean premonition of 
evil conveyed by cries, movements, positions of birds and then 
any prognosticatory sign (not necessarily connected with birds). 
There is an extensive literature on $akunas. Some of it is 
mentioned here, viz. the Matsyapurana (chap. 237, 241, 243), 
Agnipurana ( chap. 230-232), Visnudharmottarapurana II. 163- 
164, Padmapuràna (IV. 100. 65-126 ), Brhat-samhità (chap. 85- 
95), Brhad-yogayatra (chap. 23-27), Yogayatra (chap. 14), the 
Nimitta of Bhadrabahu (ms. in Bhau Daji collection of BBRAS 
No. 385 in Prof. Velankar's Catalogue pp. 126-127 ), Vasantaraja- 
sakuna,8 Manasollasa of king Somesvara Calukya ( 1126~1138 


1309. Vasantaraja's work on 'sakunas' was published by the Venkate- 
fvara Press, Bombay (1906 A, D.), with the Sanskrit commentary of 
Bhanucandragani, who was patronized by Emperor Akbar (in the latter half of 
the 16th century A.D ) and a Hindi translation by Sridhar Jatasankara Bhatta, 
As Vasantaraja is quoted by Adbhuta-sagara which was begun in saka 1089 
(1167 A. D.), it follows that Vasantarāja would have to be placed before 
1100 A. D. Heis probably not much earlier than 700 A. D. as he does not 
appear to have been mentioned by Utpala in his extensive commentaries 
on Varahamihira's works. Vasantaraja tells us (in the Introductory verses 
3-5) that he was the son of Vijayarajabhatta and Sarasvati and the younger 
brother of Sivaraja, that he was honoured by king Candradeva (king of 
Mithila, acc. to the Com.) and composed the work on sakuna at the request 
of that king. He mentions (I. 10) Cüdamani, jyotisa-Sastra, hora-sastra 
and Svarodaya and (in I. 27) informs us that Atri, Garga, Guru, Sukra, 
Vasistha, Vyasa, Kautsa, Bhrgu and Gautama were the principal ancient 
sages that declared the knowledge of sakunas for the benefit (of human 
beings). Ctdamaniis rather an early work quoted in the Saravali (5. 20 
and 39. 8) of Kalyanavarman in the same bgeath with Varahamihira, 

The Nimitta attributed to Bhadrabahu is an extensive work containing 26 
chapters and about 1460 verses, It is described in the colophon at the end as 
*naigranthe (nairgranthe?) Bhadrabahuke Nimitte svapnadhyayab'. The 
first chapter states that in the time of king Senajit at Rajagrha in Magadha 
pupils asked Bhadrabahu to expound to them the nimittas and he did so. 
He is styled (in chap, II. 1) a digambara and the best of sramanas. The 
contents of chapters 2 to 26 are; Ulka (meteors), halo, lightning, evening 
glow, clouds, winds and hurricanes, rain-fall, gandharvanagara (Fata 
Morgana), march of kings on invasion, portents affecting the king and the 
country due to the ripening of actions in former lives (chap. XIV has 177 
verses on this), grahacara as declared by Jina (chap. XV, 227 verses), the 
prognosticatory movements of Venus, Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, 
Rahu, Ketu, the Sun and the Moon; grahayuddha; conjunctions of planets; 
dreams, It appears that the work is later than Varahamihira, As it is not 
within the pale of Dharmagastra Literature and hardly ever describes 
a Santi in the way in which the Puranas and medieval dharmasastra works 
provide it has been referred to in this work only rarely, 
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A. D.)IL 13 pp. 102-112, Adbhutasagara (which profusely 
quotes Vasantaraja’s work), Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 345-347). 
Among these Vasantaraja-sakuna is the most comprehensive 
work on the subject of Sakunas and has been quoted by the 
Adbhutasagara and other later works. A brief account of the 
work would not be out of place and is given here. It is divided 
into twenty vargas® (sections) and contains in different 
metres 1525 verses (as stated in varga Il. 12). It states: it 
would declare the Sakunas*!1 indicated in this world by groups 
of beings viz. bipeds (men and birds), quadrupeds (elephants, 
horses &c. ), six-footed (bees ), eight-footed (the mythical animal 
garabha), beings having many feet (such asa scorpion) and 
having no feet (such as snakes); that is called éakuna which is 
the means of arriving at definite knowledge about auspicious 
or inauspicious consequences viz. movement (to the left, to 
the right &c.), the sounds or cries (of birds and beasts), their 
glances and activities. A person who is an expert in $akuna- 
gastra, knowing that a certain object of his would involve 
difficulties or would be without difficulties, abandons it or begins 
it respectively. The work boasts that if it be well studied it 
requires no expounder, no mathematics and that by merely 
studying it, the reader acquires pleasant knowledge that yields 
rewards. The work repeats the view of Varāhamihira (in Brhat- 
sarhhitā 85.5 and on p. 558 above in n. 827) that $akunas indicate 
to men, whether going on a journey or residing in their houses, how 
the consequences of actions done in past lives will certainly bear 
fruit. He answers the objection that, if no man can escape his 
fate and has to reap the rewards of his past actions, this Sástra 
is of no use, by saying thatthe actions of former lives bear fruit 
only at certain times and places and a man can avoid the 
results of past actions just as he avoids snakes, fire, poison, 





1310, aiia Mafata tear ETSI THTICISU | Wu fem quiu: 
Wut Wurqrst src qur! queaursr II. 12, 
1311. AANA GAARA URRA EET 
Eb E grga tage a: GR: E IR ETARA: 
à agaaa aA Raa Naa a RA gN ii 
Am mA AnA naq: N VaR ge a aa ard 
nira ha! verudsued fg R mamami ai RATA u (aerator: 
ad eredi Praia Ra aaan gaa: Maaa nga: faae qa 
Aaaa ufq amo RAAE Faq! SA GA adam: araia 
mii amm: i giha gra: mi PAR aaa vaa agii agr 
Ware a IERTA TRATA l. 6~8, 12, 14, 21-22. The smgrawmm (p. 569) 
quotes gng. and other verses. 
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thorns and other (dangerous) things and that if fate alone be 
the deciding factor what is the use of the science of politics and 
government by following which wise kings protect the world 
with great effort? Learned men declare that daiva (fate) is 
only the karma produced (accumulated) in past lives; the karma 
in past lives was acquired by human effort; how can one then 
say that daiva does not depend on human effort? The subjects 
in the 20 argas and the verses allotted to each by Vasantaraja 
may be briefly set down at one place: 1. Sastrapratistha 
(establishment of the sakunasastra by reasoning, verses 31); 
2. Sastrasahgraha, 13 verses {the statement of the contents of 
chapters and verses); 3. abhyarcana, verses 31 (how to honour 
the guru who expounds the sakunasastra and to offer worship to 
the birds and the eight lokapàlas according to the procedure laid 
down by sages); 4. misraka, verses 72 (general directions such 
as that the person out of several with reference to whom a 
Sakuna may be examined up to what distance a $akuna operates, 
if many beings exhibit prognostications which should be followed, 
what birds and animals are powerful in what directions as to 
gakunas; santa, dagdha and other directions); 5. $ubhasubha 
(auspicious and inauspicious things and sights) verses 16; 
6. narengita, verses 50 (the appearance, dress, gestures, speech, 
throbbing of the limbs of men and women that are auspicious or 
inauspicious); 7. syamaruta (chirpings of the bird called syama, 
female cuckoo ) 400 verses (worship of two images of the bird 
practically as a deity, the auspicious or inauspicious sounds, 
activities, motions with reference to invasion, coronation, peace 
and war, victory, marriage, rainfall, crops); 8. Paksivicàára, 
verses 57 ( prognostications from the cries, sight, glances, move- 
ments of several birds such as swan, crane, cakravdka, parrot, 
maina, peacock, kapifijala, vulture, hawk, owl, pigeon, cock); 
9, Casa (the blue jay) verses 5; 10. khañjana (wagtail), 
verses 27; 11. karapika (a kind of crane), verses 11; 12. kaka- 
ruta (the cawing of crows) verses 181; 13. Pingalikaruta 
(cries of an owl-like bird), verses 200; 14. catuspada (four-footed 
animals like elephant, horse, ass, bull, buffalo, cow and she- 
buffalo, goat and sheep, camel, musk-rat, rat, monkey, cat, 
jackal), verses 50; 15. six-footed, many footed and snakes 
(verses 13); 16. Pipilika (ants), verses 15; 17. Palli-vicara 
(lizard also called kudyamatsya and grhagodhika ), verses 32; 
18. Svacestita (barking and other actions of dogs), verses 222; 
19. Siv&ruta (howling of female jackals), verses 90; 20. Sastras 
prabh4va (the importance of this sakunasastra ), verses 24, 
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A noticeable feature of Vasantaraja’s work is that more 
than half of it (781 verses) is devoted to the sounds??? made by 
three birds viz. Syàma (400 verses ), crow (187) Pingalika (200) 
and that 312 verses are devoted to the barking, movements and 
howling of dogs (verses 222) and female jackals ( verses 90). 
It is remarkable that among the Saktas it is believed that a 
female jackal is a messenger of Kali and is auspicious and on 
hearing its howl in the early morning a person should offer 
salutation and then success is in the hands of the sidhaka, The 
brief contents set out above will show that he extends the 
meaning of sakuna so as to include prognostications based on 
the actions of men and beasts. He himself says at the end 
that is gakuna, which in this world is remembered, heard, 
touched or seen or which is declared in dreams, since they all 
yield results, He claims that the system of sakunas is as 
authoritative as the Vedas, smrtis and purdnas, since it never 
fails to convey correct knowledge. 14 Some of his interesting 
statements may be briefly set out. If an owl hoot at night on 
the top of a house that portends™5 sorrow and the death of the 
owner's son ( VIU. 40). This is in line with modern popular 
belief in India. The cawing of crows is at the head of all 
prognosticatory sounds. ‘The barking of dogs is the essence 
among all $akunas' The Brhad-yogayatra™© provides that 
certain animals and birds are useless for prognostications at 
certain seasons viz. the rohita (red) deer, horse, goat, ass, deer, 
camel, hare, are useless in winter (Sisira); crow and cuckoo are 





1312. anaa RR RRA: ge BARA d eraa Faia 
fadiía fuerfarfegerq gun: oí awaiuüfüd fufupdus s dem 
faursft ! audeo 7.52-54 pp. 119-120. How an ordinary man could distinguish 
between the sound ' cilicili ' (portending gains), cici ( portending danger), 
ciriciri ( portending trouble } and cikuciku (portending a wretched state) is 
difficult to say. Similarly, the Pingala bird is supposed to make five sounds 
viz. fa, FR, HR, RR, Pa ( teers 13, 27-28 ) with 
different consequences, 


1313, qqa hame seq cad gà gean z anama- 
qrfqd aengqureag;d qqíea ! quedo 20. 2 p. 513, 
1314. qu sa gaa: m AR gn an ag Agma- 


Aiea Meet AGSIN aga 20. 8 p. 517. 
1315. eat TEENA MITA Fars TH: BTTCVy A quedo 8. 40. p. 246. 
1316. Aaaa AR: N: ARa: RR RN TAA are 
ARN a g NA MEN ERIR: AENEAN: mÀ afèr n 
anin:  wfücsar o! A Aa stat ver at Amam: n 
geatrarat (ms, ) chap. 23. 22-24. 
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useless in spring; boar, dog, wolf and the like should not be 
relied upon in Bhadrapada; -in Sarad (autumn) lotuses (or 
conch), bull and birds like kraufica are useless; in Sravana 
month, the elephant and cátaka bird; in Hemanta (early winter), 
tiger, bear, monkey, leopard, buffalo and all animals resorting 
to holes (like snakes) are useless and so are all young ones 
except of human beings. Vasantaraja in IV. 47-48 pp. 56-57 
has the same provisions almost word for word. Vasantaraja’s 
work appears to have been based mainly on Varahamihira’s 
Brhat-samhita section on sakuna, chapters 85 to 95 (321 verses ) 
in which Varahamihira devotes 47 verses in chap. 85 to the 
cries of birds in general, deals with the movements and barking 
of dogs (88. 1-20) and female jackals (89. 1-15), the cries of 
crows (62 verses in chap. 94), to horses (92. 1-15 ), elephants (94. 
1-14) and cows (90. 1-3). 


Vasantaraja states!3! that there are five excellent ones in 
the matter of Sakunas viz. the Podaki bird, dog, erow, pingalà 
bird and the female jackal. Sarasvati is the presiding deity of 
podaki, Yaksa ( Kubera) of dog, eagle of erow, Candi of pinga- 
likà and the friend of Parvati of the female jackal. He further 
says that all animals and birds are presided over by deities; 
therefore a person who interprets sakunas should not kill them, 
as deities presiding over them might become angry. His state- 
ments about ‘upasruti’ (oracular voices or words) are worth 
citing. ‘At the time of pradosa or about the morning twilight 
when people are hardly speaking anything, a person that is 
ready to undertake any matter (business) should consider 
everywhere oracular voices. What achild says without being 
prompted to do so would not turn out to be untrue even at the 
end of a Yuya. No such easily understood and true sakuna 
exists for men other than upasruti.’ Both Manasollasa (II. 13, 
verses 920-926 pp. 112-113) and Vasantaraja (VI. pp. 78-80 
verses 5-12) describe a curious mode of divining the future 
called *upasruti'?'8 ‘ When all people are asleep and the public 





1317. digi mona segment st ra Caza ATTA: WaT 
aaa ERATARA! aad qana aA ai Wess TAA! Wel 
ga: Rgn: Was farai fsravgen fast 1 aerea II 3-4, pp. 22-23; PST- 
guem! a: Grnfied uen Gazi JA) RMA YA WS GHISTS qu 
R:  onginass ( Jiv. I p. 345). 

1318. Aam aie qt wn EUR mid (hers Ter ' guspn: aTi- 
agma aiaa n RRN AARAA R A sure 
qusprateatquiea aami gii ngi aaa ! auem VI pp 80-81. 

( Continued on next page ) 
H. D. 102 
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road is empty of people three married women accompanied by a 
maiden should worship Ganega (with gandha and flowers &c.); then, 
after making an obeisance to Candika they should fill a measure 
of corn like kudava with aksafa grains on which sacred mantras 
have been recited seven times; they should then place the image 
of Gane$a in that measure surrounded by the grass blades of a 
broom, They should take with them the Avdara measure with 
Ganesa image inside and repair to the house of a washerman. 
In front of that house they should east white asia grains after 
(silently ) revolving in their mind their thoughts (the matter 
they are intent on), Then they should with concentrated mind 
listen. When they hear any words coming from inside of the 
house talked by a man, a woman or a child or any one else 
uttered at pleasure (or without restraint of any kind), auspicious, 
or inauspicious, they should consider the sense of the words 
heard and the conclusion drawn as to the future project from 
the words would not turn out to be untrue, The same method 
may be followed by approaching the house of a candala. 





(Continued from last page) 


gqgíð occurs in the Rg. J. 10.3 and appears to mean simply ‘ coming 
near to listen. Vide also Rg. VIII. 8,5 and VIII, 34. 11, srd(art 
momi mra | gai usar ariaa: gu arise | smgd: quüseat 
wend Ferien) aqtend aa: Gar aagaisiaeaey N amig 
vereri t aigi werd THAT fadi ! dec gimp (una: 
rmm Had ALT BWA: gama: i aA aA haa CHRIS TATA | 
EST SUD Waa TMA Bahr ll Aani gi qraíg agp wae: 
we Sd aareai@ana: | aem ATIS wast sea ea) ae aaa wa 
TAM a agaa ATaMisTa Il. 13, verses 920-926. quem employs almost 
the same words It is difficult to say whether one borrows from the other, 
Probably both draw on the same source, gq is a measure of grain, equal 
to ł of a prastha. Acc. to wíieq q. by èm (on ga vol, I. p. 57 and qur, 
wr IL 1. p. 141), 2qgs - "uía, 2 muíds ^ Wu 4 gjuds = atu, 4 eqs = 
MER, 4 anes = ain, 16 Fits = wre. WIT on 3. X. 3. 45 mentions ges, 
angh, ao and ar. qin mentions IEF and um in V. 1, 53 and V, 
4.101. According to ancient smrtis, à Waskerman was one S the seven 
antyajas; vide (ARAARA AA qu c4 a! adware waa MERJA: 
eet: i ane. 199, MẸ (Jiv. 1. p. 554), qa 33 (Anand. ed. of smrtis). 
While these pages were passing through the press, the author got a copy ofa 
recent work ' The interpretation of dreams in the ancient Near East' with 
translation of an ' Assyrian Dream book ' by A. Leo Oppenheim (as vol. 46 
part 3, 1956, of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
New Series). He could nct refer to the interesting parallels from the book 
as regards dreams, but on p. 211 the writer states that the use of chance 
utterances made by unconcerned persons was known in the ancient Near 
East not only in Palestine but also in Mesopotamia. 


Upssruti in Padmapwrana 811 


A pecular mode akin to 'upa$ruti' is described in the 
Padmapurana, Patalakhanda, chap. 100 verses 65-166. It is 
narrated in that chapter that Bibhisana was put in chains by 
Dravidas when the former saw Siva-linga established by Rama 
at Ramesvara and when no one could explain how it happened, 
Rama questioned Sambhu himself who explained that the 
Puranas (mentioned in verses 51-53) may be employed as 
containing prognosticatory words. The procedure is that a 
maiden more than five years of age and less than ten years or 
any girl who has not attained puberty may be honoured with 
gandha, flowers, incense and other upacaras, she should be made 
to recite the words ‘speak the truth, speak what is agreeable, 
O blessed Sarasvati! salutation to you, salutation to you!’ She 
should be given three pairs of dürvà grass and she should be 
asked to cast them between two leaves of the book. The verse 
between two leaves would be indicative of success in the under- 
taking. The verse should be carefully considered and its meaning 
settled and applied to the matter in hand. This is like sortes 
sanctorum or sortes Vergilianae i.e. divination by opening at 
random the Scriptures or a book of Virgil or by pricking the 
text with a pin. Then directions are given as to what should be 
done if the leaves are half burnt or indistinct &c. and it is said 
that one should look upon the verse as sent by fate like the 
words in the upaéruti method.!3? It is further stated that this 
method should not be resorted to every day, but rarely and that 
then one should worship the Purana the previous night and in 
the morning should consult the Purina for sakuna (verses 114- 
116 ). The Skanda is the best among all Puranas for this purpose 
of sakuna; some hold that the Visnupurina and the Ramayana 
also may be consulted, but the author of the Padma says that 
Visnupuràna may not be used for this purpose, since if a man 
devoid of proper conduct honours it for consultation, then 
inauspicious indications come out (verses 122-125). Sambhu 
himself worshipped Skanda-purana, asked the question why 
Bibhisana, devotee of Siva, had fetters put on him (verses 131- 
132). Then three verses were seen that gave indications (verses 
133-135), two of which!?? are cited below. At the end the 





1319. Samat @ a xin qi (8 sata TARY ara aÀ RAE T! 
fendi acu mdedi dae mias aii: ! uar, aram, 100. 77-78. 
1320. qui WHd W d WuZb wi HI agra | ay Aaya 


AMITTA SRGRURGRAARE TN eT AE a Rarer gaan: 
( Continued on next page ) 
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Purana says that the Adiparva of the Mahabharata or all its 
parvans may be employed for this purpose of Sakuna (verses 
163-164 ). 


A similar method of finding out omens and of divination 
from the two works of the great Hindi poet and saint Tulasidas 
(born in samvat 1589 i.e. 1532 A.D.) viz. Ramajiia (or Rama- 
gakunavali containing 343 doha verses) and Ramasalaka is 
described at some length by G. A. Grierson in I. A. vol XXII 
pp. 204 ff and in Festgabe H. Jacobi pp. 449-455. 


It is worthy of note that even scientific works like the 
Carakasamhita ask the physician to notice the condition of the 
patient, of the messenger, and the actions of the physician and 
inauspicious omens, They are described in Indriyasthàna chap. 
12. A few notable verses may be cited here. ‘That patient 
would only live for a month on whose head arises only powder 
( dandruff or the like ) resembling the powder of dry cowdung 
and that slides down ( from the head ); that patient will not live 
even for a fortnight whose chest dries up when he takes a bath 
and anoints his body with sandalwood paste while all other 
limbs are yet wet’ (verse 12). ‘Those messengers from a 
patient who come to a physician when the latter is offering 
oblations into fire or is offering pindas to his pitrs, will kill the 
patient (i.e. indicate the approaching death of the patient, 
verse 16); a woman who is in a pitiable state, terrified, hurried, 
troubled, dirty and unchaste, three persons (coming together ), 
deformed persons, impotent persons-these are messengers of 
those who are about to die ' ( verses 21-22 ); * a physician should 
not go (to see a patient) on being called by a messenger when 
the physician sees, while the messenger is describing the condi- 
tion of the patient, an inauspicious omen or a sorrowing man 
or à corpse or the decoration meant for the dead’; verses 67-70 
dilate on the signs of an auspicious messenger and verses 71—79 
set out auspicious omens such as the sight of curds, whole grains, 
brahmanas, bulls, king, jewels, jar full of water, white horse &c. 
The physician is however advised not to declare an inauspicious 
omen even when he sees it that would give a shock or cause 
pain to the patient or even to anyone else ( verse 63 ) 





_ (Continued from last page) 
ABA ARa Hai quu TH, Wats 100. 133~134, The second verse is 
enigmatic and occurs in #feeeqgqera. Vide Vanaparva, chap. 188. 42 
where it occurs and H. of Dh, vol, III. p. 893 ( for explanation ) and p, 1012 
for quotation from Vanaparva, 


Vedic Süntisuktas and. mantras 813 


It would be of use to students of Santis if the Sànti-süktas 
of the Rgveda are mentioned in one place. They aro: 

(1) A no bhadr&h ( Rg. I. 89. 1-10) 

(2) Svasti na Indro ( Rg. I. 89. 6-10) 

(3) Sam na Indragni (Rg VIL 35. 1-11 )81 

(4) Yata Indra bhayamahe (Rg. VIII 61. 13-18) 

(9) Bhadram no api vataya manah (Reg. X. 20.1) 

(6) Aésuh Sisano (Rg. X. 103, 1-13) 

(7) Muficami tva (Rg. X. 161. 1-5) 

(8) Tyam-a su ( Rg. X. 178. 1-3) 

(9) Mahi trinàm ( Rg. X. 185. 1-3) 

(10) Ratri vyakhyat (Rg. X. 127. 1-8) 
Most of the above hymns occur wholly or partly in the Atharva- 
veda, the Tai. S, and other Vedic works. 


Then there are certain hymns that are called Raksoghna 1322 
(destroying evil spirits) such as ‘Krnusva pajah’ (Re. 1V. 4. 
1-15 ), ‘Raksohanam’ (Rg. XK. 87. 1-25), *Indrásomà tapatam' 
(Rg. VIL, 104. 1-25), ‘Agne hamsi nyatrinam’ (Rg. X. 118. 
1-9), ‘ Brahmanagnih’ (Rg. X. 162. 1-6). Some of these also 
occur wholly or partly in the Tai, S, Atharvaveda and other 


Vedic works. 


The eleven anuvakas of the Taittiriya Samhità IV. 5 
beginning with the words '‘namas-te Rudra manyava’ are styled 
Rudradhyaya or simply Rudra. Reciting them once is styled 
‘avartana’, but the recitation of these eleven times is called 
‘Ekadasini’. Recitation of the Ekadasini eleven times is called 
in popular parlance Laghurudra, eleven repetitions of this 





1321. In the description of the dana called Tulapurusa contained in 
the Matsyapurana chap. 274 occurs the half verse ‘ sag: snifaanreardt staat: 


wide (274.56) which Apararka quotes (on p 317) and remarks 


Ranah A a ga zd unu 
1322. ARREA 126. 9 mentions ‘qaga TA but does not state 
what they are. 


1323, So eminenta writer as q;HpgCeTE in his smféqum states that 
tarairi and age mean the same thing. 'CRTQUSZ wirgemd! d da asy- 
wa: Esg ren eia eden: l anama AT zı Sy 


aasa WwW enne qium t? folio 255a. Similarly, in the Mahanyasa- 
vidbibhasya (ms. in the collection of the Bombay Asiatic Society, described 


in Prof, Velankar's catalogue at No. 794) no Laghurudra is mentioned, 
but only Rudra, Rudraikadasini, Maharudra and Atirudra, 
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last are designated Maharudra and eleven Maharudras are 
called Atirudra. The Rudra may take three forms viz. japa 
(muttering ), homa (offering into Agni oblations to the accom- 
paniment of the mantras), or abhiseka (sprinkling a person with 
the holy water over which the mantras have been recited) For 
reciting Rudradhyadya the yajamina, if he cannot himself recite 
it, may employ one brahmana and also for Ekadasini; but for 
Laghurudra and Maharudra eleven brahmanas are generally 
employed and for Atirudra eleven or 121. Ekadasini and 
Laghurudra are very much in vogue even now in Maharastra. 
Rudrabhiseka is described in Baud. grhyasesasitra II. 18. 
11-16. 


The mantra * Tryambakam yajàmahe' ( Rg. VIL 59. 12, Tai. 
S. 1. 8. 6. 2, Vaj. S. III. 60) is called Mrtyufijaya. Japa of it is 
prescribed for relief against premature death. The Baudhayana- 
grhya$esasütra (IIL 11) prescribes a somewhat more elaborate 
rite and provides that the mantras to be recited are 'apaitu 
mrtyub ' ( Tai. Br. III. 7. 14. 4), *param mrtyo' (Tai. Br. III 7, 
14. 5), ‘ma no mahantam’ (Rg. I. 114. 7), ‘ma nas-toke’ (Tai. S. 
TIL, 4.11. 2), 'Tryambakam yajàmahe' (Tai. 8. 1. 8.6.2), ‘Ye te 
sahasram’ (Tai. Br. III. 10. 8. 2). 


It is unnecessary for the author to say what should be done 
in these days as to santis. Most of the sintis except a few, as 
pointed out above in various places, are no longer performed, 
Even the few that are yet performed may cease altogether in the 
near future, if one is to judge from modern trends. 


SECTION IV 


THE PURANAS AND DHARMASASTRA 
CHAPTER XXII 


Origin and development of Purana literature 


The History of Dharmasastra (vol. I pp. 160-167) has a 
brief chapter on the Puranas. It has been shown therein how 
the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisads mention Itihasa and Purana ( sometimes collectively 
as ‘Itihdsapuranam’ and sometimes separately as ‘Itihdsah 
Puránam') and how some of the extant Purànas are much 
earlier than the 6th century A.D. It is further pointed out there 
that the number of the principal Puranas has been traditionally 
handed down as eighteen,8% that some puranas such as the 
Matsya, the Visnu, the Vayu and Bhavisya contain much Dharma- 
saistra material, that the Garuda-purdna and the Agnipurana 
contain several hundred verses each that are identical with verses 
of the Yajfiavalkya smrti, that there is great divergence as to the 
extent of almost all Puranas, that some of the Puránas them- 
selves enumerate minor works called Upapuranas, that the 
Pur&nas are divided into three groups, viz. sü'trika, rüjasa 
and t@masa (as done by Garuda I. 223. 17-20, and Padma 
VI. 263. 81-84 ). Details were also furnished as to the chapters 
of the Puranas in which the several topics of Dharmasastra ( such 
as Gdcdra, Ghnika, dana, rijadharma, sraddha, tirtha) were 
dealt with. 

In the present section it is proposed to trace the great trans- 
formation that took place in the ideas, ideals and practices of the 
ancient Indian people owing to the influence of the Purinas 
in the first few centuries of the Christian era. 


Before proceeding further several preliminary matters have 
to be dealt with. The mention of Puranas as a class of literature 





1324. The Matsya (53. 18-19), Agni (272. 4-5) and Narada (I. 
92. 26 ) enumerate Vayu among the eighteen Mahapuranas, while the Visnu 
(1II. 6.19 ), Markandeya ( 134,8), Rurma ( I. 1.13 ), Padma (1. 62.2), Linga 
(1. 39.61), Bhagavata (XII. 7.23), Brahmavaivarta (IIT. 133 14) substi- 
tute Saiva for Vayu and omit Vayu altogether from the list of the eighteen 
Mahapuranas. 
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goes back much farther than was pointed out in the H. of DH. 
vol. L p. 160. The Atharvaveda 3% mentions Purana (in the 
singular ) in XI, 7. 24 and XV. 6.10-11. ‘The rk and siman 
verses, the chandas, the Purana along with the Yajus formulz, 
all sprang from the remainder of sacrificial food, (as also) the 
gods that resort to heaven. He changed his place and went over 
to great direction; and Itihdsa and Purana, gathas, verses in 
praise of heroes followed in going over.’ The Satapatha 
brahmana also (XI. 5.6.8) mentions ‘Itihasapuranam’ (as 
one compound word) and states that on the 9th day of the 
Pariplava the hotr priest instructs among other matters as 
follows :‘ The Purana is the Veda; this it is; thus saying let him 
narrate some Purana’ ( XIII 4. 3. 13. ), 3% The Sankhayana 1327 
Srautasitra (XVI. 2.27) and the Asvalayana Srauta ( X. 7) 
remark that on two days of the Pariplava the Itihasaveda and 
Purànaveda were to be recited. But the two sütras (though 
affiliated to the Rgveda ) differ as to the day on which they were 
to be recited. It is difficult to say whether the Atharvaveda, 
the Satapatha Brahmana and the Upanisads knew several works 
called Purana or whether there was only a single work called 





1325. rq: wma seq gus Gag WE! Rosa at ia qa 
RABA: n au XI, 7. 24; a ged faaagaaga) Aaa quU cq WT 
wrUsWUanrEWwed: sm XV.6. 10-11, Vide Prof, Hazra's interpretation 
of the first verse in ABORI, vol. 36, 1955, pp. 190-203 and criticism there- 
of below. 


1326. WATS ea Ua gana agama Ra auntiepateerauuet 
ma maia: menam RA may XI. 5.6.8; AMEARA! RRNA 
merada Ra aR a AA aia errara 
aa aA aran RRA ya g: MARA anomaan aaqa XIII. 
4.3. 12-13. According to the commentary Itihasa means such cosmological 
myths as ‘in the beginning there was nothing but water’ and Purana 
means stories such as that of Purüravas and Urvasi. Compare airqeraaror 
(ed, by Gaastra) I 1, 21. 


1327. amag amag qoa seats waning 
qseeaugera uF nRa sates agi aeurídsud gu 
anaa gR TARE syaa: ERR RA g: ARAA ah feq! 
əng. At. X. 6. 10-X. 7.1. wmrmarg refers to the three istis to Savitr offered 
every day in the morning, mid-day and evening; the com, of midamraot 
explains : graretiezíd dicerraera qrfvgAneuraa(d qqucmu: qdeqiafa qq t 
The əng. IÑ. connects Itihása with the 9th day and Puranavidya with the 
eighth, while the sri. 31. reverses this order. The SIT. J. winds up 
‘qanan: daara | ss THA amaa) darà ARa X, 7. 
9-11; the grasa derives qw«g3 'derqe ye: (REA TERTII HE ! 
(XVI, 2. 36). 
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Purana known to them. But from the fact that the Tai. Ar. 
( II. 10 ) speaks of Itihasas and Puranas ( in the plural) it would 
not be unreasonable to suppose that in the later Vedic period at 
least some works (three or more) called Purdnas existed and 
were studied and recited by those that were engaged in solemn 
sacrifices like the ASvamedha. It is not unlikely that, where 
the singular ‘Purinam’ was employed in the Vedic texts, a 
class of works was meant. The facts that ‘ Itihdsa-Purana’ is 
called the fifth Veda in the Upanisads and that the Satapatha 
employs 'Itihasa-Purinam ' as one compound word lead to the 
inference that the two categories 'Itihasa' and ‘Purana’ were 
similar in contents at least in several respects. The Apastamba- 
dharmasiitra 3% quotes two verses each in two places from a 
Purana ( in the singular ), once cites the view of the Bhavisyat- 
purana and in another place gives the summary of a Purana 
passage or verse which says that, when a person attacks another 





1328. oa geet Amga samga ai eR Fa 
àa mamai gogan: na an flatissaita ga A a Cu cw o gud 
naraman i aim. a. g. I. 6. 19. 13; these two are the same as 
Manu IV. 248-249 with slight variations; srm(züfduewror à smia: t 
qaam: qara 8 gaat HRT aeaea 3 uat Wada: | Te 
máz: yeri Asa R HET u TART Rr! amy. cg. cq. HL. 9. 23. 3-6. 
These two verses respectively say that those who lead the life of a house- 
holder performing sacrifices and desiring progeny have to undergo deaths 
(lit. cemeteries, smasanani ) and births (i.e. they only reach heaven and are 
born again and again ), while those that do not desire progeny but remain 
celebate throughout life become immortal (i.e. are not born again). 
sumi in bis wie on ae. gq. VI. 2.15 quotes a gf verse as follows: 

‘anaemia | adoni: qeursqaed fg 3 enu: Com- 
pare : aer Aaa dian HU. | Tee Tease: eer anya! 
fasurquror IT. 8. 93, apr 50. 213, 218, aeeq 124. 102-3 and 107, wane Il. 7. 
180 (first half). The third passage of Ap. is gaa Aiari ara nieg- 
eget cmm. wg. 11 9, 24.6, This means that those who perform what is 
laid down in the Veda serve as the seed (i e. they become Prajapatis) of 
the new creation after pralaya (dissolution). Compare wrsr. III. 184-186, 
one of which is quremft(derewr serit qeáfqa: gaa AA nm weiuadanr: " 


Tbe 4th passage of anq. w. Q. is wur arin” afta meu med xm 
aigaraty sia vut! 1.10.29. 7, On killing a brahmana there was a differ- 


ence of opinion; \p probably paraphrases some verses such as Manu VIII. 
350-351, the latter of which is : araara FA gega RAA NRTA SIRTA 


qa mga aggy, Both verses of Manu occur in seg 227. 115-117, Ry- 


wiqa V. 189-190, quema IX 349-350; qa V. 45. 45-46 are very similar, 
Vide Bühler in I. A. vol, 25 pp. 323 fi. 


H. D. 103 
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with the object of harming him and the person attacked kills the 
attacker, no sin is incurred. From these passages it is clear 
that Apastamba had before him à Puràna called Bhavisyat and 
also that the Purana or Puranas which he knew contained rules 
about the food to be accepted for eating, about the stages of 
householder and the perpetual student, about resisting an 
atatayin even unto death and about creation and re-creation 
after dissolution. These matters fall within the province of 
Smrtis and Puranas. As the word ‘ purdna’ means ‘ancient’, 
the word Bhavisyat-purdna is a contradiction in terms. Long 
before Apastamba the word Purana had come to mean a work 
dealing with ancient tales &c; several such works must have 
been composed and they probably began to incorporate contem- 
porary events and wrote about such events in a prophetic vein. 
Hence arose the name Bhavisyat-purāņa, 53 As Apastamba 
mentions a Bhavisyat-purina and also Purana, it follows that 
before 500 B. C. several Puranas existed one of which was called 
the Bhavisyat and the Puranas then known contained the 
topics of sarga, pratisarga and smrti matters. 


This conclusion is strongly corroborated by other facts. 
The Gautama-dharmasütra provides that a learned ( bahuéruta) 
bràhmana is one who knows peoples’ usages, the Veda, the angas 
(auxiliary lores), Vakovakya (dialogues), Itihasa and Purana 
and that the king in administering the affairs of his kingdom 
and justice has to depend upon the Veda, Dharmasastra, the (six) 
angas of the Veda, the (four) Upavedas and Purana.’ 


From the above discussion it appears that, though we are 
not in a position to make definite statements about the contents 
of the Purana or Puranas referred to in the Atharva, Sat. 
Br, Tai Ar. and the Upanisads, by the time of Ap, and 
Gautama, Puranas approaching in contents to some extent at 
least some of the extant Puranas had come into existence, The 





1329. It may be noted that the Varahapurana (chap. 177. 34) expressly 
mentions the Bhavisyat purana. The reference shows that (in 177. 54-57) 
Samba, son of Krsna, renovated the Purana called Bhavisyat and established 
images of the Sun-god in four places viz. (1) to the south of the Yamuna, 
(2) between Yamuna and Multan, called Kalapriya, (3) at Mulasthana 
( modern Multan), (4) in Mathura; vide Bhavisya (Venk. ed.) I. 72. 4-7 for 
three centres of the Sun image, The Matsya 53. 62 also mentions the 
Bhavisyat. 


1330. aE a AÀ AR UAGA: YUT R. ur. q. XI. 19. 


Purüna in. Kautilya $19 


Arthasastra of Kautilya states that 331 *tray1' means the three 
Vedas, viz. Simaveda, Reveda, Yajurveda and that the Atharva- 
veda and Itihasaveda are (also) vedas’. It follows that in 
Kautilya’s time Itihasa was a definite work like the three vedas. 
In another place Kautilya provides ‘a minister proficient in 
Arthasastras and bent on the good of the king should, by means 
of itivrtta (history or historical occurrences) and Puranas, 
admonish (and bring to the right path) a king led astray by 
other guides,’ In laying down a time-table for the king’s daily 
routine of work, #9? Kautilya provides that in the latter part of 
the day the king should listen to Itihasa and defines tho latter 
as comprehending Purāna, itivrita, &khyayika (narrations), 
udāharaņa (heroic examples), Dharmaśāstra and Arthaśāstra 
(science of government and statecraft). It appears that Kautilya 
meant by 'Itihasa' a Mahabharata more or less very like the 
extant one, which describes 1533 itself as the best of itihdsas, as 
a Dharmasastra, Arthasastra, Kamasastra and as Karsnaveda. 
Among the officials 1334 to be maintained by the king with salaries 
are mentioned astrologers, persons conversant with portents and 
auspicious times, Pauranika, Sita and Magadha, who were to be 
paid 1000 (panas) as salary. The Daksasmrti,!35* which is com- 
paratively an early smrti prescribes the reading of Itihasa and 
Purana for all dvija house-holders in the 6th and 7th parts of the 
day (divided into eight parts). The AuSanasa-smrti prescribes 
that the Vedangas and Puranas should be studied in the dark half 
of the months after Utsarjana ( vide Jiv. part I p. 515). When the 


1331, mavigignaradt aui ago adara L 3; gola. 
med a uai Rrena: gagaya Radama aima V. 6. p. 257 
( a verse at end ). 


1332. yaaeunt eee Rai mga, AARET | 
geroraferrerarerirarg recor weismemremet sriiagra: ariete f 5, p. 10. 


1333. snmma six used mer espere sr eaa 
sip c va hieritaargenr an aed RATRAT! U NEETA fava Tot aaa 
fesn: | sif@aa 2. 83, 85-86. In amiga 62. 23 the agnarea is called ydstra, 
stare and Agma. The MRTT (1. 6-7 ) describes the Mahabharata 
as the sastra of all the four Purusarthas and as the means of knowing the 
proper actions for all four varnas. 


1334, ui TN dies - gamn: Ragen: cqui 


waa ATEM: NATA V. 3 (RATIA) p. 247. warr means one who 
studies or knows the purānas, acc, to the sttra ‘ aga age’ m. IV. 2. 59. 


1335. gierayuend: qsaqaal waa! sea aleaat g siesaecat WW: 
ya: tt gar IT, 69; the meager I. 213, 158 has the first half, 
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Manusmrti!596 provides that in a $ràddha rite the brahmanas 
invited for dinner should recite the Vedas, the Dharmasastras, 
stories, Jtihasas, Puranas and khila hymns (suca as Srisükta ), 
it should be taken as referring to Purana works closely resembl- 
ing the extant ones. The Yàjüavalkya7 smrti enumerates 
the fourteen Vidyáasthanas ( branches of knowledge) and sources 
of dharma as Purana, Nyaya (logic), Mimamsa (rules of Vedic 
interpretation ), Dharmasastras, the angas of the Veda and the 
(four) Vedas. These fourteen are probably arranged in the 
order of importance and authoritativeness at the time of the 
Yajfiavalkya-smrti. Yaj. refers to sages that expounded or 
promulgated the Vedas, Puranas, the vidyas (six angas), the 
Upanisads, the glokas ( itihasa?), aphoristic works (like those of 
Jaimini or on nyaya), the bhasyus and whatever other literature 
exists. In another place Yaj. recommends that a householder 
after a bath in the morning and worship of gods and pitrs should 
engage in japa-yajüa, in which he should mutter according to 
his ability parts of the Veda, of Atharvaveda, ltiháàsa and 
Puranas and philosophical texts. These passages from Yàjüa- 
valkya establish that Itihasa and Purana went together, that 
both were works distinct from Vedic Literature and that both 
had attained a status of sacredness and authoritativeness in 
matters of dharma in the time of the Yajiiavalkya-smrti not 
later than 3rd century ( A. D.). A Vartika mentioned by the 
Mahabhasya on Pan IV. 2. 59-60 provides for the formation of 
words with the affix ‘thak’ (iia) in the case of akhyana (such as 
Yavakritika, Yayatika), akhyadyiké (such as Vasavadattika, 
Saumanottarika), itihása (aitihasika), Purana (pauranika) in 
the sense of one who studies or knows that.1338 In numerous 
passages the Mahabharata mentions Purana in the singular 


1336. ei dli aind fg! smearemifigrmist gerer 
fired ti ag III. 232. 

1337, guaraana rar iA: | aan emaa art wie a 
wade" arte 1.3; aay aan: Beret Raag ART: am ameni 
qa kaa araa ATH? II. 189; 3gig aiderana mira: emp 


Agai Rat areas sriq! argo I. 101, Compare Fogger V. 1. 37-38 
with «qrqto I. 3. Sometimes the branches of knowledge are said to be 18 by 


adding the four upavedas, viz. agaq, Wasa, Wag and ada, to the 14 
mentioned by Yaj. Vide (deurg» III, 6. 25-26 (about 14 ats and mag) 
q. by aqa p. 6 and aeqas ( mgratize ) p 22. 

1338. enaena RA gaa SARR RETA on | wanfta 
Wig C qeurfquemreaeq; ? ur. IV. 2. 59-60. The werte gives the examples 
cited above in brackets. 
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(as in Adi 5. 2, 31. 3-4, 51. 6, 65. 92, Udyoga 178. 47-48, Karna 
34. 44, Santi 208. 5, Anusasana 22. 12, 102. 21) and sometimes 
Puranas in the plural (as in Adi 109. 20, Virata 51.10, Striparva 
13. 2, Santi 339. 106, Svargarohana 5. 46-47 (which refers to 
Puranas as 18)? Further, the Matsya-purana and a Purana 
proclaimed by Vayu are mentioned in the Vanaparva. 8 Tt is 
impossible to hold that all the numerous references to Puranas 
are later interpolations, though a few may beso. It is not 
correct to say that no Purana resembling the extant ones existed 
before the time when Purana stories were collected in the Maha- 
bharata. There is hardly any evidence to support any such 
view. 


Early Sanskrit authors like Bana (first half of 7th century 
A.D.) and commentators like Sabara (not later than between 
200-400 A. D.), Kumarila (7th century A. D.), Sankaracarya 
(between 650-800 A. D.) and Visvariipa (800-850 A.D.) leave 
us in no doubt that in their times Puranas existed, the contents 
of which were just like those of the extant Puranas. Sabara in 
his bhasya 34! on Jaimini X. 4. 22, while discussing the question 
as to what is meant by 'devatà' in relation to sacrifices, states 
that one view was that they are Agni and others, that are 
described in the Itihdsa and Puranas as dwelling in heaven. 
Bana in his Kadambari and Harsacarita frequently refers to the 
Mahabharata ard Puranas, but two passages from the 
Kadambari and one from the Harsacarita are very interesting. 
While describing the hermitage of the sage Jabali Bana 
employs a Slesa ‘there was Vayupralapita (proclaiming 
by god Vayu; babbling due to the windy humour) in Purana 
(but no babbling in the hermitage)!?7. Similarly, in the des- 





1339. RRETA ANNARA NE ROMA TARTAN AT: | 
. 2 c. cy 
tan agrees wed Dara: Raa eanidigorad 5. 45-46. 


1340. gaama «m: Wut (vadam ! qeu 187. 57 (= cr. ed. 185. 
53); qaarnea figar grees | owes | cag d wdHnegnredmaranmd dur! A- 
WMATA Trova saegaay ! weg 191. 15-16 ( — cr. ed, 189. 14 ). 


1341. sp gaféd Fan «rH! ud; dried aT Tar gaU: 
Aia amaga ga gA oag quanseqtexargm sqq crndadr rdi 
Famn qai Ja aga Ja gA Aa pA gA AMAT 
mai gaia gaan: i aon Ñ. X. 4. 23. 

1342, yà agaga krge gia para 37; gaoia anaana- 
ESEIA | Ares Grr para 85 (qag). The arggxrt itself states 
that the Sita narrated to the sages in the Naimisa forest the Purana first 
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cription of the palace of Tárapida Bána employs a $lesa (double 
exlendre) comparing it with Puràna (the two meanings being 
*where the accumulated wealth of the world was arranged in 
appropriate groups’, ‘in which there is a description of the whole 
sphere of worlds each part of which was assigned a proper 
division’). In the Uttarabhaga (by the son of Bana) of the 
Kádambari it is stated that in all àgamas (sacred works tradition- 
ally handed down) such as Puranas, Ramayana and Bharata there 
are many stories about curses. The placing of Puranas first 
shows that they were probably more honoured or popular than 
the Ramayana and the Bharata. In the Harsacarita™ it is stated 
that the book-reader Sudrsti treated Bana and his relatives and 
friends to a musical recitation of the Purdna promulgated by 
Vayu, that was sung by the sage (Vyasa), that is very exten- 
sive, that is world-wide (i.e. known everywhere), that is holy 
and that is not different from the career of Harsa (to which 
also all the adjectives applied to the Purana are applicable). Here 
it appears that the Vayu is expressly mentioned (as Pava- 
manaprokta and Pavana) and it is further stated that the 
Puranas contained a description of the several divisions of the 
world. This description applies to such Puranas as the Vayu, 
Matsya (chapters 114-128), Brahmanda (II.15 ff), It may be 
argued that the Purana mentioned by Bina may be the Brah- 
manda since that Purana says*8* in the beginning as well as 
at the end (IV. 4. 58ff) that Brahma imparted it to Vayu, from 
whom it passed on to several divine and semi-divine personages 
and ultimately süta received it from Vyasa. This latter argu- 
ment is not acceptable, since there was nothing to prevent Bana 
from expressly saying that the Brahmanda was the Purana 
recited by Sudrsti. 





(Continued from last page ) 
promulgated by Vayu (I. 47-48 gaot Haa qm aaRaaqa gia tiefe: 
A Aaien: n). Chapters 34-49 of the arguo contain waar. 
` ans c ` 3 
smmüg Wdci4 SOMAN KEARI: NA: aqua, Tay- 
are ( ynara’s consoling speech to king Tarapida on hearing of the heart- 
break of Candrapida ). 

1343. Gece: Beles ae qaare Tot TTS) Maite III, 4th 
para; the stray verse applicable to both is ‘ aaf affaniagy agit mgn 
ari agd daR Aa nA R A goaa! g> II, 5th para. qqa 
means qy3 and so qrq4 may stand for aprqárg. 

13432, goi saga quis emafesren 1 gira afatu: qi dffrdigrenm: a 
srgrreg I. 1, 36-37. 
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Kumirilabhatta in his Tantravartika refers in several 
places to the Purdnas and their contents. A few interesting 
passages are set out here: On Jaimini I. 3.1 Kumirila says 134 
‘Therefore the authoritativeness of all smrtis is established by 
the purpose which they serve; whatever therein (in smrtis) is 
connected with dharma and moksa (is authoritative), because 
it springs from (is based on) the Veda; whatever concerns 
wealth (artha) and pleasures is based on the usages of the 
people. In this way a distinction is to be made. This very 
reasoning applies to hortatory passages in the Itihdsa and 
Puranas. The Upakhyadnas may be explained by the reasoning 
applicable to arthavadas (i.e. they have a purpose and authorita- 
tiveness just like the commendatory passages of the Veda). 
Narration of the divisions of the earth serves the purpose of 
distinguishing the regions for undergoing the consequences of 
the (actions that are the) means of dharma and adharma and 
are partly based on personal experience and partly on the Veda. 
The orderly presentation of vathsas ( dynasties) in the Purinas 
is intended to facilitate the knowledge of the brahmana and 
ksatriya castes and their gotras and is based on actual experi- 
ence and traditional knowledge; countries and measures of time 
are intended to facilitate worldly transactions and astronomical 
needs and are based on actual perception, mathematica, tradition 
and inference. The narration of what will happen in the future 
is based on the Veda, since it conveys knowledge of the variety 
of the ripening of the consequences of (complying with) dharma 
and of adharma and knowledge of the characteristics of yugas 
that have been in operation from time immemorial.’ It is 
clear from this passage that the Itihdsa and the Puranas that 
Kumirila knew contained stories, geography of the earth, 
dynastic lists, measures of time and description of what will 
happen in the future. These are matters dealt with in the 
extant Puranas, On Jaimini I 3.7 Kumarila observes: ‘In the 








1344, Ge wiegdiet würsreaadi ma AA: aa magiaa aga- 
ma aadgaaed aharaegatia Barwa) waterrguordneass- 
arrarai wa: | TURE TAY ETA) Te Teed TATA 
maran maaana agaga haa dmana aren 
aaam ammi Aaaa aR ANAR- 
Aari aimaire mR aaa reaa- 
miaa aaa age aR on À. IL 3.1 (rier sea- 
Hournqsequadat vun ). 
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Purànas £% jt is narrated that in the Kali age there will arise 
Sakya (Gautama Buddha) and others that will cause confusion 
about dharma; who would listen to their words?’ This shows 
that before the 7th century A. D. the Puranas contained descrip- 
tions of the nature of Kaliyuga and that the Puranas Kumiéarila 
knew did not regard Buddha as an avatüra of Visnu, but rather 
condemned him. From the facts that Ksemendra composed his 
Dasavataracarita in 1066 A. D., that Apararka (on p. 338 ) quotes 
along passage from the Matsya chapter 285, verse seven of 
which enumerates the ten avataras of Visnu ( including Buddha), 
and that the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva regards Buddha as an 
avatàra, it follows that before 1000 A. D. Buddha had come to be 
regarded as an avatara of Visnu, though before the fth century 
some Puranas at least had condemned him. In the discussion 


of the meaning of the word ‘svarga’ 2% Kuméarila asks: does it 
mean the region of the stars or does it mean the top of the Meru 


(mountain ) in conformity with Itihasa and Puranas or does it 
mean only a state of happiness? This indicates that in 
Kumirila’s day Puranas contained descriptions of the top of 
Meru as ‘ heaven.’ 


Sankaracarya in his bhàsya on the Vedantasütra frequently 
mentions the contents and characteristic features of Puranas 
that are the same as those of the extant ones, though he actually 
names none of them. For example, on V. S, Il. 1. 36 he remarks 
that it has been established in the Purana that there is no limit 
to the number of past and future 347 kalpas, On V.S. I. 3.30. 





1345. waded | Ag ARAR: mat mang A ari Ag- 
agian azania p. 203 on Ẹ, I. 3.7; some ofthe Purànas such as Varaha 
113. 27-28, Brahma 122. 68-70, Padma VI, 31. 13-15 mention the ten 
avataras of Visnu (including Buddha). But these Puranas have been 
swollen by late interpolations and itis impossible to give a positive date 
for these passages, 


1346. am eimi aga N eat ener 
ale Fiat i AESA, AUA HATRA RIR RSNI GEAR 
avqarída p. 299 on a. 1.3.30. That gods and semi-divine beings dwell on 
the top of Meru is stated in many Puranas, Vide mew 11. 37-38, quar V. 8, 
72-73. 

1347, gut wrédiermarat erai RRA ma last line of 
wieq on 2. q. Il. 1. 36; vide agree I. 4. 30-32 for aeqs being endless; 
wgídaz vafa 1 qut 3 urfat wae TRTET ATT HUY d IAA USARAN: YA: 
ga:) anda agat vataat: à aerae AN g on 
I. 3. 30; these are fenye I. 6. 59-60 and ary 8. 32-33 and repeated in 9, 

(Continued on next page ) 
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the Acadrya quotes two verses that he designates as smrti, that are 
Visnupuràna I. 5. 59-60, but are not found in aneient smrtis like 
those of Manu or Yàaj On V.S. IIL 1. 15 (apica sapta) the 
bhásya remarks that those who have studied or who know the 
Purànas declare that there are seven hells, Raurava and others, 
that are regarded as places reached for undergoing the con- 
sequences of evil deeds committed by sinners. The Visnupurana 
enumerates seven hells viz. Tamisra, Raurava and others, as 
the places for those who abuse the Veda, who cause obstacles to 
sacrifices and who give up their proper dharma. Even Manu 
( IV. 87-90 ), Yaj. (TI. 222-224), Visnu Dh. 8. 43, 2-22 enumerate 
21 hells and almost all Purainas mention 21 or more hells, Vide 
H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 162-164. On V. 8.1.3. 26 and 33 the 
bhasya says that one can see from Vedic mantras, arthavada 
passages, Itihasa and Purana and popular belief that gods have 
bodies. On V.S. IL 1. 1, Sankar&cárya quotes a verse which is 
the same in Vayupurdna and on I, 3. 30 quotes in all five verses 
as smrti, four of which are the same as Vayu 9. 57-58 and 64-65, 
Visvaripa in his commentary on the Yajiiavalkya-smrti has two 
interesting notes on Puranas. On Yaj. IIL 170 which describes 
the Sankhya theory of the evolution of the world, Visvaripa 138 





(Continued from last page ) 
57-58, Only the half verse fanaa is found in awI. 29; these verses are 


also found in sfa 232, 16~17; aft aaa aca daua geraram- 
ufa edet nak: amaer: maaa wea on 2. g. II. 1. 15; 
am maia (Aai) amA mnia RAA Arere- 
ama neg on I. 3.26; gangan aenda a arang- 
a] aaae WTUUTgu! CUWurpcw sqm aue: yeqat age 
WÅ i aeq l. 3.33; aaa gA gwi aa: aia go: a RÀ- 
FÈ a RRA NÍ deren a ag ga: gf gai mesagon II 1,1. Tbisis 
arg 1, 205 which reads aga: for mrqur. Ong, «. I. 3. 30 the areg quotes 
three verses as w, the first two of which are the same as arg. 9. 64-65 
(viz. am man and qaaa Bg ) It appears probable tbat 

7 quotes from the aygq most of these verses, as he expressly says 
about one of them (viz staaq &c, ) that itis from a yam. 


1348. qqr gà gasaan wia yaga &c.i fd*qeu's na- 
ret on ay. II, 170; geet f wae: aaqiedt ded faf ga: TA 
ammer 2radnpi sraaisron qr III 175. For wRequídiqt in qms, 
vide yä FRAR amgaang AA CHTHSgWWrum ! 
ARA RTA nga: E EJ U TARRA a R gA 1.4. 
6, 16, 18, 19 and Ñeg 1. 20.29-37. qr. IH, 175 is Aga saena agaa 
Tarawa | rA na aina iA, Compare for a striking resem- 
blance fdsrg. II, 8. 85-86 gat agreata aaea GATA ATNA: ow 
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remarks that this theory concerning the creation and dissolution 
of the world is found everywhere in the Puranas On Yāj, 
IIL 175 which states that the path to the world of the pitrs lies 
between the star Agastya (Canopus) and the Ajavithi, Visvaripa 
remarks that in the Purana several vithis (i. e courses) of the 
Sun in the sky arefound and that Ajavithi is immediately 
contiguous to Agastya. 


From the foregoing discussion about the references to 
Puranas contained in writers from Sabara to Visvaripa it 
follows that between about the 2nd century AD. and the 6th or 
7th century AD. the Puranas exhibited the same contents and 
characteristics as many of the extant Puranas do. 


Before proceeding further, it is necessary to say here some- 
thing about the Yuga-purana, a part of the Gargi-Samhita, and 
one of the earliest extant works bearing the title Puranas. 
Kern in his Introduction to the Brhatsamhita (pp. 32-40) 
brought this rare Purina containing valuable historical data 
to the notice of scholars from a fragmentary ms. Later on K. P. 
Jayaswal 1348 published a text of the purely historical material 
of the Yugapurána in 115 half lines in Anustubh metre based 
on the fragment that Kern had got and two more mss, that were 
secured by him and added a translation and notes, Later on 
Jayaswal obtained a copy made by Prof. Levi from a ms, (in 
Bengali script) in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris and 
published in JBORS. (vol. XV pp. 129-133) a table comparing 
the readings of that ms. with the text he published in JBORS, 
vol. XIV. Prof. K. H, Dhruva contributed a paper on the text 
of the Yugapurana to the JBORS. vol. XVI. pp. 18-66, wherein 
he altered the proper names and gave free scope to his con- 
jectures and inferences with the result that succeeding scholars 
have not attached any weight to his emendations and remarks, 
Prof. D. K. Mankad 43 published a monograph in which he 
gave the text of the historical portion based on the mss. utilized 





( Continued from last page ) 
Xen Fanann: ana araa KN ARA: I. Parad obviously 
refers to this passage of the fqvusgeror ora similar passage in some other 


Purana such as seq 124. 53-60, ars; 50. 130, arsriifsi is one of the three divi- 
sions of the southern path in the sky in which the Sun, the Moon and 
planets move, comprehending gra, yarzi and Ja0NEI AFS. 

1348a. Vide JBORS vol, XIV, pp. 397-421 on ' Historical data in the 
Gargasamhita and the Brahmin Empire ', 

1348 b. Charutar Prakashan, Vallabhavidya-nagar, 1951. 
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by Jayaswal and a fresh ms. that he obtained in Saurástra, 
corrects some of the readings accepted by Jayaswal and 


considerably differs from some of Jayaswal's interpretations 
and added a few notes. 


The Yugapurana is the 113th chapter of Gargisamhita and 
is called Skandapurana in the ms. secured by Prof. Mankad, 
probably because the Purana starts with a question by Skanda 
to Siva about the characteristics of the different yugas. The 
characteristics of Krta, Tret&é and Dvapara are respectively 
described in lines 11-28, 29-45 and 46-74 of Prof. Mankad’s 
text; and lines 75-235 (of Prof. Mankad's text) and lines 1-115 
of Jayaswal's text (in JBORS. vol. XIV. pp. 400-408 ) describe 
the characteristics of the Kaliyuga, and the political, social and 
economic history of a few centuries before the work was com- 
posed. The characteristics of the Kaliyuga in the Yugapurana 
bear a very close resemblance to the description of Kaliyuga in 


the Vanaparva ( chap. 188. 30-64), one half verse being the same 
in both.134& 


The important points that emerge are briefly these :—I omit 
the discussion of different interpretations of Jayaswal, Prof. 
Mankad and Prof. Narain. Kaliyuga started after Draupadi 
died. In the beginning of Kaliyuga Janamejaya, son of Pariksit, 
would be a famous king but will come in conflict 3¢ with 
brahmanas. In Kaliyuga, Udayi son of Sisunaga, will found 
the city of Pataliputra on the south bank of the Ganges, which 
will come to be called Puspapura and which will last for five 
thousand, five hundred and five years, five months, five days and 
five muhirtas. In that Puspapura there will be a deluded and 
wicked king called Salisiika who will establish at Saketa his 
virtuous elder brother named Vijaya. Then the valiant Yavanas, 





1348c. The passage from Vanaparva 188. 30-64 is quoted in the 3rd 
vol. of H. of Db. pp. 1012-13. The half verse is wtateaer JA Ag- 
sarüarfqe: (qeu 188.39, line 38 of Jayaswal's text and 110 of Prof. Mankad's 
text (reads aTgrorisateatiaa:, which does not appear correct and yields hardly 
any sense). Compare Yugapurana (lines 111-115 of Jayaswal and 1l. 182- 
186 of Prof. Mankad's text with Vanaparva 188, 65-66. 


1348d. For the story of this quarrel, vide Matsya-purana 50, 56-65, 
One half line is variously read 'dharma-mitatama vrddha janam bhoksyanti 
nirbhayah’ (Jayaswal 1. 40), Prof. Mankad reads ' dharmabhitatatama 
vrddha janam moksyanti nirbhayah'. Jayaswal thinks that 'dbarmamita' 
refers to the Greek king Demetrius, Prof. Mankad does not agree. 
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Pajficalas and Mathuras will attack Saketa and will conquer 
Kusumapura which had a mud fortification. All countries will 
be disturbed (by this onslaught of the Yavanas). Then non- 
Aryans will follow the practices of the Aryas. At the end of 
Kali age brahmanas, ksatriyas, vaisyas will dress alike and 
have the same practices. People will join heretical sects and 
will make friends for (seducing their) wives. Stdras will offer 
oblations into fire with the syllable ‘om’ and they will address 
(others) with the word ‘bhoh’ and brahmanas will address others 
with the words ‘O aryas’. The Yavanas will establish five kings 
in the city (of Puspapura). The Yavanas will not stay long in 
Madhyadesa. When the Yavanas will vanish there will be 
seven powerful kings at Saketa; in Madhyadesga there would be 
bloody wars. All the Agnivesya kings will perish by war and 
so will the people. 


Thereafter the greedy Saka king will undergo destruction 
against Sata, the king of Kalinga, and the earth will be devast- 
ated and Puspapura will be a wilderness. Amlata called ‘red- 
eyed’ will secure Puspapura. The Mleccha king Amlata will 
destroy the helpless people and the four varnas. Amlata with 
his relatives will perish and then there will be a king called 
Gopala who will rule one year and then die. There will then 
be the just king called Pusyaka who will rule only one year. 
After two more kings, Agnimitra will be king who will wage a 
terrible battle with brahmanas for a girl. After him his gon 
will rule for 20 years. The condition of the people will be very 
bad because of his fight with Sabaras. Then Satu king will 
rule. Then there will be depredations of Sakas who will destroy 
one-fourth of the population and make the people demoralised, 
In this way the Yugapurana ends on a dismal note.138e 


As the Purana stops with the Sakas and does not dilate on 
the dynasties of the Andhras, Abhiras and Guptas, it must be 
placed earlier than all the known Puranas which deal with these 
dynasties. Jayaswal places the Yugapuradna in the latter half 
of the first century B. C. In the opinion of the present 
author he is right. 





.. 13458e. qà gaa ai amg aea | wor seb Aaa giaa- 

~~ bed - c -— ~ A^ ~ 

Wheat: aa: maA Ah gA MAg AAA aA AINARA qa- 

maA A AA a K JN; ARARA ANA UTD Ga 
e ot in ~ -— ~ z^ 

amaia mad gard W WUeTTHETHRISD wena ufpa 40 suu 

area aft ufsreat gísidrga wand 188. 65-66. 
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A very recent work ‘The Indo-Greeks’ by Prof. A. K. Narain 
(Oxford, 1957) bas an illuminating note (pp. 174-179) on 
several difficult passages of the Yugapurana 13487, 


Several Puranas such as Matsya 53. 3-11, Vayu I. 60-61, 
Brahmanda I. 140-41, Linga I. 2.2, Naradiya I. 92. 22-26, Padma 
V. 1. 45-52 state that Purana 8" was originally only one, that 
Brahma thought of it first, that after that the Vedas proceeded 
from Brahma’s lips, that originally it had the extent of one 
hundred crores of Slokas and that the essence thereof to the ex- 
tent of four lakhs of verses was declared in each Dvapara age by 
Vyasa. I1t is impossible to say whether the writers of the extant 
Puranas had any ancient tradition about this before them or 
whether all this about the original existence of a single Purana 
was purely imaginary. The author holds that the latter view 
is more likely to be the correct one. It has been shown above 
that as early as the Taittiriya Aranyaka Puranas are mentioned 
in the plural, Therefore, the extant Puranas are only the 
successors of the ancient Puranas, about which, it must be 
admitted, we know very little. 


The number of Puranas (in later times and by some of the 
Puranas distinguished as Mahapuradnas) has been traditionally 
handed down as eighteen. They are enumerated in several 
Puranas, such as Visnu IIT. 6. 21-23, Varaha 112. 69-72 ( verses 
74-17 in Venk. ed.), Linga I. 39. 61-63, Matsya 53. 11 ff, Padma 
1V. 100. 51-54, Bhavisya I. 1. 61-64, Markandeya 134, 7-11, 





1348 f. Vide Appendix I on ‘yavana’ and ' yona' (pp. 165-169) in 
Prof. Narain’s 'Indo-Greeks.’ He points out that in Karnaparva (45.36) 
Yavanas are described as all-knowing (sarvajna), valiant and different 


from mlecchas, 


1349. gad wigrermui sw wm Wgau 0 Spe qub dqTend 
fien: gasna namaa o Gaiari gi aR RAEE i 
qa: aiman goena: | MAg Eg gaa aA TT aSa 
Wen neun qa: cgueéapmets grt gw HAT! geg GAT IASA 
RAA O aai JAk Raa manae agda agea aR ARER i 
quería quét a eis afgeieqw (seen 33. 3-11; qa (V. 1. 45-52) contains 
almost all the above verses of aaa. The first verse occurs in qrg I. 60-61 
and agmve ] 1. 40-41. The arguet 245. 4 says "ai mgar a qi- 
aisatnanga?. The feag II. 6. 20 states (aep wiquemat qoi ag- 
azadi The afoma I.3 3 put we as the first. 
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Agni 272, Bhàgavata 1359 XII. 13, 4-8, Vayu 589! 104. 2-10, 
Skanda (Prabhasakhanda 2. 5-7). There is some difference 
about the 18 names and great difference as to their extent and 
contents. The Matsya (53. 18-19), Agni 272. 4-5, Naradiya 
I. 92. 26-28 enumerate the Vayu as the 4th among the 18 
Puranas, while most of the others substitute Sivapurana as the 
4th in place of the Vayu. The Skanda (in Prabhasakhanda 2. 5 and 
7) puts Saiva asthe 4th in place of Vayu and Vayaviya as the last 
( probably meaning Brahmanda thereby). The Devibhagavata!s? 
contains a verse naming the 18 Puranas by their first letters 
in which the Sivapurana is omitted. The Saurapuràna (chap. 9. 
5-12) enumerates the 18 Purainas, places Vayu as the 4th (and 
not Siva) and Brahmanda as the last. The Sitasamhita (1.1. 
7-11) names the 18 Puranas omitting Vayu and putting Siva. 
purána in its place. The Danasagara in its Introductory verses 
( 11-12 on pp. 2-3 ) mentions both Vayaviya and Saiva separately. 
In the verses of the Kalika-purana quoted by Hemadri on dana 
I, p. 531, Siva, Kalika, Saura and Vahnija ( Agneya, the genuine 
one) are included among eighteen principal Puranas. On the 
whole I agree with Dr. A. D, Pusalkar 4? that it is the Vayu 
that is entitled to be regarded as one of the 18 principal Puranas 
and not the Sivapurana. Al-beruni in his work on India (com. 





1350. The wpqaa says ‘ waaisetes MNG: YERA aga GI? XII, 7, 220, 
The late agiaaaq (IV. 131, 7-10) states that the five characteristics men- 
tioned in note 1365 distinguish the Upapuranas, while the ten characteristics 
quoted in note 1366 distinguish the sgrqumrs. fdeuro III, 6. 13 uses the word 
"enun. 

1351. Vayu 104 is a chapter of doubtful authority, Several mss, of 
Vayu do not contain it. chap. 104. 7 mentions Vayu as Anilapurana. Vayu 
(104, 2-10) furnishes a list of 18 Puranas in which Brahma and Adika are 
both included, but no names of Upapuranas are given therein, 

1352, agi wad wi wai quguu ANÈRE umm gug 
gag faa 0 3.2. aga = wea, ARPIN, HET = WACA, ana; TIT = 
Tm mated a ene NIC IN T, fiw, st AT, 4, 1, 7 respec- 

ively stand for afi, megia, TA, f TSS, H = qm. = BAF i 

in Preface to tr. of ce du ond i M. nd of RU 
the Garuda and Brahmanda from the list of 18 Puranas and inserts 
and Narasimha. The ms. is singular in this respect, 
(chap. 112, 69 in the B, I, and verse 74 in Veak. ed ) 
Vayu; that is all, 


Vayu 
The printed Varaha 
Only puts Saiva for 


1353. Vide ‘Studies in the Epics and Puranas of India’ by Dr. A. D 
Pusalkar (Vidya Bhavan Seiies, Bombay, 1955) chap. 2, pp. 31-41 The 
Matsya (53. 18-19) mentions what the Vayupurána contained, : 
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posed in 1030 A. D.) sets out one list of Puranas as read out to 
him from Vispupurána, which is the same as set out below, 
except this that the Saiva-purana is put in the 4th place 
instead of Vayu (Sachau’s tr. vol. I. p. 131, ed. of 1888). It is 
clear, therefore. that the list of 18 principal Puranas had been 
completed long before 1000 A. D. and was introduced in tho 
Visnupuràna many years before that date. Al-beruni furnishes 
(1bid p. 130) another list of the names of 18 Puranas which he 
had heard, viz. Adi, Matsya, Ktirma, Varaha, Narasimha, 
Vamana, Vayu, Nanda, Skanda, Aditya, Soma, Samba, 
Brahmanda, Markandeya, Tarksya (i.e. Garuda ), Visnu, 
Brahma, Bhavisya. It should be noticed that in this list Vayu 
is included (and not Saiva ) that some puranas described in 
other works as Upapuranas are included (viz. Adi, Narasimha, 
Nanda, Aditya, Soma and Samba) and some works almost un- 
animously declared to be Mahapuranas (such as Padma, Bhaga- 
vata, Narada, Agni, Linga and Brahmavaivarta ) are omitted. 
It follows that some upapuranas such as Adi, Narasimha, Aditya, 
Samba, Nanda (Nandi?) had been composed at least some time 
before 1000 A. D. Balambhatta (latter half of 18th century 
A. D.) states in his commentary on the Mitaksara (on Yaj. 1. 3) 
that the Vàyaviya-puràna is also called Saiva. 


The following is a table of the 18 principal Purāņas together 
with information about the number of slokas in each. 
pon DC — — —ÁA—n,ni 

Number of verses | Number of verses acc. to 
acc. to Matsya, Vayu, some other Puránas and 
104 and some others remarks 


Name of 


fa 
ke 
"| Purana 
Q 





[ | 
1} Brahma 10000 (ace. to Nar-'25000 acc to Agni 272.1 


ada 92.31 and Bha- 
| gavata XII. 13.4) 
Padma | 95,000 
3| Visnu | 23,000 (The number of verses is giv- 
l | len from 6 to 24 thousand in 
: various works. 
| p: 
Và 24,000 14000 acc. to Agni (272. 4-5). 
io m | 24600 acc. to Devibhagavats 
| i I 3. 7. 
5| Bhàgavata | 18,000 | 





ee E, ————— 
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BIN i Number of verses , ' Number of verses acc. to 
5 Pi mé Of 'ace.to Matsya, Vayu’ some other Puranas and 
Ó urana 104 and some others! remarks 
l { t a mE - = 
6 Naradiya | 25,000 | 
7. Markan- 9,000 6900 acc. to Markandeya 
deya | itself (134. 39), 9000 ace. to 
Narada I. 98.2, Vayu 104.4 
8 Agni 16,000 15400 acc. to Bhagavata 
i XII. 13.5, 12000 acc. to Agni 
(272. 10-11). 
9, Bhavisya : 14,500 14000 acc. to Agni (272, 12) 
10 Brahma- 18,000 
vaivarta | 
11 Linga | 11,000 
12, Varāha | 24,000 
131 Skanda | 81,100 84000 ace. to Agni (272. 17), 
vide below under Sknda. 
14, Vamana | 10,000 
15} Karma 18,000 17000 acc. to Narada T. 166. 
3 and Bhagavata XII. 13. 8; 
| 8000 acc. to Agni. 272. 19, 
16 Matsya ; 14,000 13000 acc. to Agni 272, 20-21 
17 Garuda | 18,000 19000 acc. to Bhagavata XII. 
| 13.8 and Devibhagavata 1.3; 
| i 8000 acc. to Agni 272.21 
18, Brah- :. 12,200 acc. to 12090 acc. to Bhagavata 
manda Matsya 53.54 ( XIL 13-8 and Agni 272,23) 








It will be noticed from the table that the total number of 
verses in the 18 Puranas according to the figures furnished by 
most Puranas comes to 400600 slokas. This closely agrees with 
the total of four lakhs assigned to the eighteen Puranas in some 
of the Puranas (vide note 1349 above). But several of the 
extant Puranas contain much smaller numbers of Slokas than 
are assigned to them. For example, it appears from the com- 
mentaries called Visnucitti 85? and Mens on 





1354. Ragu a mirare RARETAT ur 
ip sqmeurqq! demmaguüz«t of cambwg on 3er III 6, 23; 


the gia- 
(Continued on next page ) 
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Visnupurana IIL. 6. 23 that the estimates of the extent of the 
Visnupurana varied from 6, 8, 9, 10, 22, 23 to 24 thousand slokas 
and that both the commentaries comment on a text of the 
Visnupurana that has only 6000 $lokas. Similarly, the extent 
of the Karma is said to be 17000 or 18000 $lokas by most of the 
Puranas that furnish the extent of Puranas, but the extant 
Kürma has hardly 6000 slokas. The Brahma contains 10000 
slokas according to the Naradiya and 25000 according to the 
Agni, but the printed Brahma (of the Anandasrama ed.) 
contains about 14000 verses. On the other hand, the Skanda 
(that has two recensions at present) is said to contain 81000 
$lokas, but the Skanda printed by the Venk. Press contains 
several thousands more. The Bhavisya ( Brahmaparva ) 5 
states that all Puranas had originally 12000 verses each, but 
their extent increased by the addition of tales, so that the 
Skanda was inflated to the extent of one lakh of slokas and the 
Bhavisya to 50000 slokas. The order in which the Puranas are 
enumerated is not quite uniform. Most Puranas put the 
Brahma in 5° the first place and set out the order as in the table 
above, yet the Vayu (104.3) and the Devibhagavata (1 3.3) 
begin the list of Pur&nas with Matsya. The Skanda ( Prabhasa- 
khanda 2. 8-9) puts the Brahminda in the first place. The 
Bhagavata ( XII. 7. 23-24 ) enumerates the eighteen Puranas in 
a somewhat different order. The Vamana®‘? regards the 


(Continued from last page) 

«um ( p. 7, verse 63) notes that there vee a Sor of 23000 slokas and à 
faxqeret of 6000. The fava adiar says ‘Seni a quud aa ganag dem 
QANAMA Raga nem: am Bgo | saamaa 
sequía ! mi iud «qud wyqd wispqqiisiduzu mz grdsdqewm! 
gia TAA TAAA aeaa n The grum passage is 4 p. 7 verses 
63-64 ) ' ant gustan LI CIPPEER EI adaa gora Jeoyag t aF- 
wau(nd dg qusc qui! rebns up RTOTHEG siint w 

1355, walvaa geonia KRMA aN! aada agnir arie aA: A 


quad Ee men ARANT a R an Ag A grga RY 
ea a t wed (HII. 


qi) I. 103-105. 

1356. The fam says for m * ame sriguemet uet NIEPIUWO I 
ASST urere quura puer (der IlI. 6. 18; fq spem arate: Teer g- 
Aan ami manii A MATET wer 245. 4. 

1357, uei qug vus ani emaa ARTE) Fa: Vata wu 
quai fair qa MAIG aera: tt ayaa 12. 48. It may be noted that the 
Matsyapurana chapter ( 53 verses 3—4 and 11-57) describing the extent and 


summaries of the 18 Puranas are quoted by Apararka pp. 392-396 and the 
Danasagara pp. 463-469. 
H. D. 105 
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Matsya as the foremost among Puranas. Notices of the contents 
of all the 18 Puranas occur in Matsya (chap. 53), Agni (chap. 
272), Skanda (Prabhasakhanda 2. 28-76), Naradiya ( which 
devotes 18 chapters from I. 92, 30-43 to I. 109 to the contents of 
18 Puranas from Brahma to Brahmanda). There is almost 
complete agreement among the Puranas as to the names of the 
18 principal Puranas, except as to the Vayupurana. 


The question about the Puranas is further complicated by 
the fact that some of the Puranas themselves mention the names 
of a number of Upapurinas, though others ignore them. For 
example, the Matsya (53.59-62) names the Narasimha, the 
Nandi, the Áditya and Samba as Upapurànas and appears to say 
that the Narasimha extended to 18000 slokas and elaborated the 
description of the Man-Lion aratüra declared in the Padma- 
purina. The Kirma (I. 1. 16-20 ), Padma (IV. 111. 95-98 ), the 
Devibhagavata (I. 3.13-16) set out the names of eighteen 
Upapuránas. Some of the Upapuránas bear the same names as 
those of the principal puránas, viz. Skanda, Vamana, Brahmanda 
and Nàradiya. Prof. Hazra33 states that the number of Upa- 
_ puranas is 100. Only a few of the Upapurànas have been 
published and those published do not differ much in the matter 
of subjects from some of the principal puranas and almost all 
belie the definition of Purana as ‘ pajicalaksana’. It has been 
seen above ( note 1349 ) that the number of $lokas in the 18 
principal Puranas is said to be four lakhs, It must be remem- 
bered that this total does not include the number of the $lokas 
assigned to the Upapuradnas, and no Purdna includes the verses 
of the Upapuránas in the total of four lakhs. Further, no one 
should forget or ignore the significance of the remarks of the 





1358, "Vide Prof, Hazra's paper on Upapuranas in ABORI. vol. XXI, 
pp. 38-62 at p. 49 note. His studies in ' Upapuranas, vol. I,' was read by 
me while this section was in the Press. I have, therefore, been compelled 
to add only a few matters from this work, mostly in the footnotes, In note 
24 p. 13 of his 'Studies' he reiterates that be has collected the names of 
more than one hundred Upapuranas. On pp. 4-13 he sets out 23 sources 
( six being quotations from Kurma in different nibandhas) of the lists of 
Upapuranas tbat exhibit great divergences and chaos. Wilson in his 
Preface to tr. of the Visnu pp. LXXXVI-XCI mentions the varying lists 
of Upapuranas and offers remarks on. some of them. The H, of. DH vol, 
I. p. 163 gives the names of the 18 Upapuranas as contained in the Garuda 
I. 223. 17-20. Hemàdri on Vrata ( part 1. p. 21) sets out the names of the 
18 Upapuranas from the Kurma I. 1. 16-20 (with readings different from 
those of the printed Kurma, some of which are rather serious), 
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Matsya and Kirma about the Upapuranas. The Matsya 1359 
speaks of the Upapuránas as sub-sections ( upabhedas) of the 
principal eighteen Puranas and emphatically asserts ‘ know that 
whatever is declared as distinct from the eighteen Puranas 
came forth ( or issued from ) these (18) '. The Kürma is no less 
clear. It states that1%6° the Upapuranas are the summaries or 
abridgments of the 18 ( principal) Purinas made by sages after 
studying them. The lists of Upapuranas given by several works, 
most of which are set out by Prof. Hazra in his paper on 
Upapuranas (in ABORI vol. XXI at pp. 40-48) and in his 
Studies ( pp. 4-13) diverge a good deal from each other, As the 
Matsya mentions by name only four Upapurànas it is not 
unreasonable to hold that more than four were not in existence 
at the time when this passage of the Matsya was inserted in it or 
at least that more than four had not been accepted as Upapuranas 
at that time. A good many of the Upapurànas are of late date. 
Only a few of the rest such as the Narasimha, the Visnu- 


1359. gaat TINA Ste F aaa: 0 qu quus seno, i 
AMCs NUMA EIAs | '"smETqHeT€g Wang uut sequi (sunset 
Rasman Aisles mau 53. 58-59 and 63 q. by gam on wa part I 
pp. 21-22. These verses occur in eqeq ( mara 2. 79-83 ) also; q;. €. p. 32 
explains * fafsidztegra (qur qnemrguemme. Prof. Hazrain 'Studies &. ' 
vol. I, p. 16 note 33 quotes qitararvarat p. 12 'gareguquems guum qA 
fara gaead gun wegen and remarks that this implies 
that the Upapuranas were known to Yajüyavalkya, Prof. Hazra is wrong 
here. All that this passage means is that the Viramitrodaya in the beginning 
of the 17th century A.D. ( about 1500 years or more after Yaj. ) thought that 
Yaj. included upapuranas in the word Purana in Yaj.1.3. That is Mitra- 
misra's view, We are not bound by it and should not draw any inference 
from it, Yaj. mentions only Purana as a source of dharma but he is entirely 
silent as to how many Puranas had been composed in his time. There is 
nothing to show that they were more tban three in his day and it is impossible 
for us to hold that he included upapuranas under the word Purana, simply 
because some upapuranas were composed before 1000 A. D, 


1360. srmzqrquenía uíafu mft g! smerastyamís ar ATA 
Ram: " gA 1.1.16. This verseand the following verses enumerating the 
18 Upapurānas are quoted by gang on qa part Ip. 21 (seven), by taarqa 
in the agaraaa (Jiv. pp. 792-793 ) and by Raa in the ofturenrars 
( part of dy«firsiqu ) pp. 13-14 and other late medieval works of the centu- 
ries from the 15th onwards, except Sang who belongs to the latter half of 
the 13th century A. D. One cannot be sure that they are not interpolations 
in Hemadri. It should be noted that Raghunandana first expressly names 
only four Upapuranas, viz. Narasimha, Nandi, Aditya and Kalika and then 
quotes the names of the 18 Upapuranas from the Kurma, 
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dharmottara, the Devi, can possibly be held to be as old as the 
7th or Sth century A.D. Ido not accept the view of Prof. Hazra, 
who places the period of the formation of the group of eighteen 
Upapuranas between 650-800 A, D. (in ABORI vol XXI. at 
p. 50 and also in‘ Studies in Upapuránas ' vol. I. by Dr. Hazra ), 
where while admitting ( p. 14 ) that in the Upapurana litarature 
there are works of comparatively late dates, he boldly states that 
the age of the Upapurànas began approximately from the Gupta 
period (p. 16). For this last statement there is absolutely no 
evidence whatever. A detailed discussion of the dates of all the 
Upapurainas would demand a large space and would be some- 
what irrelevant in this section. We must hold fast by the 
facts that even when the 18 principal puranas assumed 
their present form, the number of Upapuranas was small, that 
they were looked upon as no more than abridgments or sum- 
maries of the principal Puranas, that the Puranas that mention 
upapuranas do not state that they were composed by the divinely 
inspired Vyasa (but only by some sages as the Karma says) 
and that originally they had not the status or authority of the 
18 purinas. The Saura, an Upapuràna itself, speaks of Upapu- 
ranas as khilas (9. 5). It is only the late medieval digesta like 
the Smrtitattva (1520-1570 A. D.) or the Viramitrodaya (first 
half of 17th century) that were separated by several centuries 
from the Mahàpuranas as well as the Upapuranas and the 
writers of which had practically lost all sense of the distance in 
time between the two sets of Puranas, that say that the mention 
of Puranas *6 as a source of dharma in Yaj. must be deemed to 
include Upapuranas also. This last may be the opinion of such 
late writers as Mitramisra, but no scholar is bound to accept it. 
It is doubtful whether by the word Puràna, Yàj refers to the 
Mahapuranas now extant and whether he knows that there were 
eighteen of them. If sorae Upapuranas glorify themselves as 
of equal authority with the Mahapuranas, that is of a piece with 
what the principal Puranas state about themselves viz. that 
Brahma first thought of the Puranas and then the Vedas issued 
from his lips. Modern scholars should discount all these attempts 
at self-glorification. Upapuranas are due to sages. Upapuranas 
are distinguished from Puranas in several important respects, 
Firstly, the 18 pur&nas are attributed to the semi-divine 
Vyasa; secondly, according to both Matsya and Kürma, 
they were summaries of the Puranas; thirdly, the élokas in the 


OI es ee ee 
1361. wemeqwuenfs gusreqt frd rserüs gerda arima ! 
aita (of diziratqu ) p. 14. 3 
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Upapuranas are not included in the 4 lakhs of verses of all the 
Purànas together; fourthly, early commentators and nibandha 
writers like the Mitaksara andthe Krtyakalpataru either do not 
mention any of the Upapuranas or at the most only about half a 
dozen or so and that too rather sparingly; and lastly, as Prof. 
Hazra himself asserts ( ‘Studies’, vol. Lp. 23) adherents of various 
sects such as Saktas, Sauras, Paficardtras interpolated chapters 
in the Puranas of the established group and in some cases wrote 
new and independent works to propagate their own ideas and 
styled them Puranas. 


Early commentaries and digests of Dharmasástra very 
rarely refer to any of the well-known Upapuránas. The Mita- 
ksara, though it names the Brahma (on Yaj. I. 3 and 45), quotes 
passages from the Matsya (profusely ), Visnu (on Yaj. IIL 6), 
Skanda (on Y4j. 111, 290), Bhavisya (on Yaj. II 6), Markan- 
deya (on Yaj. I, 236, 254, IIL. 19, 287, 289 ) and Brahmanda 
(on Yaj. Ill. 30), hardly refers, so far as I know, to any 
Upapurina. The Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara (composed 
about 1110-1130 A. D.), twelve parts of which published in the 
G. O. 8 cover several thousand pages, profusely quotes many 
of the Mahapurinas, and only six of the Upapuranas by name, 
viz. Adi (only twice on suddhi), Nandi (profusely only on 
dana and niyatakalika), Aditya, Kalika, Devi, Narasimha (all 
four profusely on several topics) Apararka (first half of 12th 
century A, D.) who quotes profusely from Brahma, Brahmanda, 
Bhavisyat, Markandeya, Vayu, Visnu and Matsya quotes by 
name only the following Upapurànas and only sparingly viz. 
Adi, Aditya, Kalika, Devi, Nandi, Nrsimha, Visnudharmottara 
(seven times ), Visnurahasya (once), and Sivadharmottara 
(once), The Danasagarat:© (written in 1169) states ‘ Upa- 
puranas have been promulgated, which clearly set out the 
procedure of gifts’ and it expressly mentions as Upapuránas 
dealing with gifts the Adya ( Adi or Brahma?), Aditya, Kalika, 
Nandi, Narasimha, Markandeya, Visnudharmottara and Samba 
and remarks that the Visnurahasya and Sivarahasya are merely 
compilations (sangraharüpa ). It is not necessary to refer to 
writers later than about 1170 A. D. in the matter of Upapuranas. 


The references to eighteen Puranas in about a dozen princ- 
ipalpurànas and the description of their contents in some of 





1362. seeng awpa RRA at mi wai sme (m3?) a 


mU a aramíqendst «t amitié ada pi oseÀwpd dqusuIaUsu- 
ks t sre a (aemanted sivuargrorgída ! qvem p, 5 verses 13-13, 
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them naturally lead to the inference that these passages were 
added some time after all the eighteen Puranas assumed a 
complete form. It is not possible to hold that all the main 
puranas were composed at the same time by one individual 
author or even by several contemporary writers. Besides, most 
of the editions of Puranas are based either on a single ms. or 
on a few mss. collected at random and are not critically edited 
as is the case with the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
published in Poona by the B.O. R. i1. Many conclusions there- 
fore, drawn from the current printed editions of the Puranas or 
from mss. of the Purinas, must be regarded as merely tentative 
and as likely to turn out to be wrong. What Winternitz said 
in his History of Indian Literature (English translation, 
Calcutta, vol. I. p. 469 ) viz. ‘that the date of each section, nay, 
sometimes of each single verse in the Mahabharata must be 
determined separately’ applies with equal (or perhaps greater) 
force to the Puranas, perticularly when one wants to use the 
section or stanza for historical or comparative purposes.136 


It may be conceded that the Puranas and some of the avail- 
able Upapuranas also contain many ancient legends and tradi- 
tions; but these have been so much tampered with and inflated 
by additions intended to bolster up particular forms of worship 
and particular tenets that great caution is required before one 
can recognize them as genuine and reliable representatives for 
ascertaining the general state of Indian society and beliefs in 
ancient and medieval times. 


In the opinion of the present writer there is no positive 
objective evidence for placing any of the upapuranas except the 
Visnudharmottara before the 8th or 9th century A.D. Even in 
the case of Puranas, there have been large interpolations such as 
verses about the 18 puránas, their number and contents. But 
they contain much ancient material and are far more reliable 
than most of the Upapuranas, having been quoted by writers 
from 8th and 9th centuries A. D. or even earlier. 


The Amarako$a?9* defines ' Itihasa ' as ‘ what happened in 
the past’ and ‘ Purana’ as ‘ what has five signs or characteristics’, 
It is no doubt true that some puradnas speak of Purana as 





1363, Vide Dr, V. S. Sukthankar in Kane Festschrift pp. 472-487 
( about the Rama episode in the Mahabbarata and the Ramayana) at p, 474, 


1365. gaa: ST IT TRZA RRR, RT 4-3. 
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'paficalaksana' and set out the five characteristics!3 as sarga 
(creation ), pratisarga (re-creation after dissolution of the world), 
vamsga (dynasties of gods, the Sun and the Moon, and the 
patriarchs ), manvantara (the vast periods of time that are so 
called), vaméünucarita or vam$yanucarita (deeds and history 
of the descendants of the solar, lunar and other dynasties). 
The Bhàgavata!366 states that ten topics are dealt with by 
Puranas and that some say that they are only five. The ten 
topics of the Bhagavata are sarga, visarga (dissolution or crea- 
tion after destruction), vrtti (modes of subsistence, natural or 
prescribed for all men by Ssastra), ra/:s@ ( protection i. e. avataras 
destroying those that hate the Vedas), antarümi (i e. manva- 
taras), varh$a, vamsyanucarita, sa/nstha (four kinds of laya ), 
hetu (the cause of creation viz the soul that is subject to avidya 
and collects karma ), apadsraya (the refuge of individual souls, 
viz, brahman). The Matsyapurána also mentions other charac- 
teristics of Puranas viz. in all Puranas the four goals of man 
(purusarthas ) are described, also the consequences of doing what 
is opposed to dharma, division of Puránas into saftvika, rüjasa, 
tümasa, the sáttvika and ràjasa purànas respectively extolling 
the greatness of Hari and Brahma, tamasa Puranas extolling 
Agni and Siva, the mixed ones extolling the greatness of 
Sarasvat! and pitrs, The questions addressed by Manu to Kesava 
(in Matsya 2. 22-24) indicate the subjects that would be dealt 
with by that Purana viz. creation and dissolution, the vamsas, 





c ON ~ , ~e K A 
1365. aia Raia i mra a) ignada (v.l ima) wa 


Pai raS t arg 4. 10-11, quia 2. 4, gii I. 1.12, wfaeg I. 2. 4, arkoa 
134. 13-14; meg has qarg Tg Enan aa) mia U MI 
53. 65; Reyr reads mjaa agea a) gA RETA amaaRi wp udi 
III. 6 24; air reads qiia sfdqme dare! aaa AKT_AI- 
reu; aag observes ‘gaoat R sara gramen ege: | sia n NAAT 
Ai ana: pg aia wa 2 3-4. g is dealt with in sar chap. 1-3, 
sgwz lI. 8-13, arz 4-6, qst 1. 2, 4, 7, 8, aiit 17 and 20 &c. For sfdm 
vide agr 2. 32-37, mare II 7, Aw I. 24, wa IL. 45, arg 7; grs are dealt 
with in several gots as in arg 99, R IV, ag 8, agg IL14, gH 1 20-25, 
amma IX and XII, aifi 18, 273-75, 277-78; for ararays vide fien IIJ. 1-2, 
agr 4-6, arg 100, agro IL. chap. 6. 35-38, gd 1. 51, wera II and VII. 


1366. RIENI aga AAAA IIA aama gmana- 
aa: qina Raia qararan xp! de Rna Hen RAA: | 
asíaderi wuet ardt dg: Waaa aaa agge a XT. 
7. 8-10, verses 11-19 explain the ten laksanas. üqsfist eed amaze’ - 
K: I d mnga RA ngpa ! ARIA VEI MAJJA! ATAT- 
ndy aag fagana: 1 raa XI. 7. 18-19. 
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manvantaras, vamsyacarita, the expanse of the world, rules 
about danas, $ráddha, varnas and &a$ramas, iséa and pürta, 
establishment of images of gods, and everything else. 


It is not quite clear why the Amarako$a seized upon the 
above mentioned five topics as characteristics of Puranas, 
Amarako$a 367 cannot be placed later than the 5th century A. D. 
It is likely that before that time the number of Puranas was not 
large, that they had not become very inflated, and that, as 
Itihdsa and Purana were often lumped together as the 5th Veda 
in the Upanisads, they both had certain matters in common. 
Itihàsa did not probably deal with creation, dissolution and 
manvantaras, but contented itself with the dynasties of kings and 
with the deeds and legends about the heroes of the past. Rarely, 
Itihdsa (Mahabharata) is called Purina and some extant 
Puràánas describe themselves as Itihasa. For example, the 
Vayu }*8 calls itself in the same context both itihdsa and purana. 
The Brahmapurana calls itself Purina as well as akhyana 
(245. 27 and 30). The Mahabharata 1%, though generally called 
itihasa by itself (as in Adi. 1. 19, 26, 54) or the best of itihasas, 
still applies to itself the words. *akhyana 3? (as in Adi 2. 388- 
89), Kavya ( Adi 2. 390), Karsnaveda ( Adi 1. 264) and Puràána 
(Adii.17) From this it appears that originally the line of 
demarcation between the two was rather thin. In defining 
Puràna as ‘paficalaksana’ the Amarako$a and some of the 
Puranas seized upon such topics as distinguished Puranas from 
Itihasa and other branches of Sanskrit literature. It has been 





1367. In'India, what can it teach us' (1882) p. 328 Max Muller points 
out that the Amarakosa was translated into Chinese about 561-566 A.D, Mr. 
Oak, editor of the Amarakosa with the commentary of Ks‘rasvamin, assigns 
it to the 4th century A. D. and Hoernle (in J.R.A.S for 1906 pp. 940-941) 
on rather slender and far-fetched evidence puts it between 625 A. D, and 
950 A.D. 


1368. gr qt egre RaR wer! wuraregtidgr aureos 
ai urd quequu god Age AAL GRIAN UA aR arg 


103. 48, 51; vide also arg 103. 56 (gi@era) and 58 (uqor), agmg IV. 4, 
47, 50 ( which are the same as qrg 103. 48 and 51). 


1369. aA mAN si Aa Agm sA 136.18; sat TAREE 
Sai Aaaa ie 5. 51; gea RAEN R 
2, 385. 

1370. srmísrüqumesri qup xd 4 faaa | amg 2. 37 and 388; ed 
sa: arema n amq 2. 389. 
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shown above that the Purana and Bhavisyatpurana that existed 
before Apastamba contained not only sarga and pratisarga but 
also some smrti materials as well. From the definition given in 
the Puranas and the Amarako$a it does not at all follow that 
those five topics alone were the constituent parts of the very 
ancient Puranas, as Kirfel holds;7!_ What could be said at the 
most is that five were the distinctive topics that differentiated 
the Purana class of works from other branches of literature and 
probably cognate works called Itihasa or it may be that the five 
are generalized as an ideal for Puranas and that the very early 
representatives of this class (that existed before Ap. Dh. 8.) 
had not these five as characteristics. 


The extant Purdnas contain far more subjects than the five. 
Some Puranas barely touch these five and deal at great length 
with altcgether different topics. Only a few of the extant 
Puranas can be said to deal with all the five topics at some 
length. The five characteristic topics occupy less than three 
percent of the extent of the extant Mahapuranas. Of all 
Puranas the extant Vignu alone closely agrees with the definition 
of Purana as ‘paficalaksana,’ though it also contains a good 
many other topics. On a modest calculation the four subjects 
of vrata, éraddha, tirtha and dana cover at least one hundred 
thousand &lokas in the extant eighteen main Puranas. Several 
of them have identical chapters on several topics (e. g. Matsya”??? 
and Padma, Vayu and Brahmanda contain long passages 
that agree verbatim with one another in many matters and 
details). It is probable, therefore, that the extant principal 
Puranas are partial and gradually inflated representatives of 
an earlier group of Puranas (not necessarily 18 in number ) that 





1371. Vide Kirfel's Einleitung p. XX of ' Purana paBcalaksana '; 
J. of Vehkatesvara O. I. vol. VII and at p. 94 for Kirfel's view. 

1372. For example, Matsya chapters 55 and 57-60 are the same as 
Padma V. 24. 64-278, Matsya 62-64 = Padma V. 22. 61-164, Matsya 69-70 
= Padma V. 23. 2-146, Matsya 71-72 = Padma V. 24. 1-64, Matsya 74-80 
= Padma V. 21. 215-321, Matsya 83-92 = Padma V. 21. 81-213 &c.; 
Kirfel in ' Purana Pancalaksana ' (and vol. VII. pp. 81-86 of JVOI) gives 
a chapter concordance of Brahmanda and Vayu and remarks that Brab- 
manda I. 27 (of 129 verses) and II. 21-58 (of 2141 slokas) bave nothing 
corresponding in Vayu, while Vayu has 2704 slokas that do not correspond 
to anything in Brahmanda (vide' Purana ;Paficalaksana ' p. XIII and J. V 
O. I. vol. VII, 1946, p. 87). Kirfel also furnishes a table of chapters that 
are common to both Brahmanda and Vayu (pp. XV-XVI ) and vol, VII. 
pp. 88-90 of JVOI ). 


H, D, 106 


® 
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existed before Yajüavalkya. In the present state of our know- 
ledge it is almost an insoluble problem to find out what these 
Puranas were or contained. The number 18 was probably due 
to the fact that the number is prominent in several connections 
as regards the Mahabharata. The Bharata war was fought for 
18 days, the total of the vast armies engaged in the conflict 
came to 18 aksauhinis, the epic has 18 parvans, the Gita also 
has 18 chapters.1373 


The Purànas may be classified into several categories, viz. 
(1) encyclopaedic like the Agni, Garuda and Naradiya, (2) 
those mainly dealing with tirthas such as Padma, Skanda and 
Bhavisya, (3) sectarian, such as Linga, Vamana, Markandeya, 
(4) Historical such as Vayu and Brahmanda. The Vayu, 
Brahmànda, Matsya and Visnu are probably the oldest among 
extant Puranas, though they too have received substantial 
additions from time to time. 


There are seven Purànas that contain historical material, 
viz. the ancient dynasties down to the time of the Bharata war 
and from the Bharata war to the downfall of the Andhras and 
the rise of the Guptas, "4 viz. Vayu 99. 250-435, Visnu IV. 20. 
12 to IV. 24. 44, Brahmanda III, 74. 104-248, Bhagavata IX. 12. 
9-16, IX. 22. 34-49 and XII. 17, Garuda 140 and 141. 1-12, 
Bhavisya I. 3 and 4 (this account is practically worthless). 
Matsya contains the fullest list of Andhra kings and states 
(273. 16-17) that 29 Andhra kings will rule for 460 years, 
while the Vayu (99. 357-358) states that 30 Andhra kings will 
rule 3744 for 456 (406?) years. Both Vayu (99. 355) and Matsya 
(373. 16) ("Pulova' in Vayu) make Puloma as the last king of the 
Andhras. Ptolemy who published his ‘Geography of India’ about 





1373, Vide Otto Stein’s paper on the number 18 in ‘ Poona Orient- 
alist’ Vol. I. pp. 1-37. 


1374. orange want a mAg lA) amen aaga Teva 

maig: U ag 99. 383, agog 111.74 195 (reads aagi a and qadsran:); 
amaa (XIL 1. 37) reads stqngrarrani wai kiti area! ; Rey IV. 24.63 

ier: neniarn «np mm: qumregb era uinum magat ama 
wWizw(ed l. Vide Pargiter’s ‘Purana text &c.' p 53 where the passage is set out 
and variant readings are noted, Vide I. H. Q. vol. XXI pp. 141-143 on 
' Purānas on the Imperial Guptas’ by D. C. Ganguly who criticizes Par- 
giter's view (pp. XII-XIII in Intro. to Purana texts) and does not agree 
that the Purana accounts refer to 320-335 A. D. 

1374a, ‘History of Deccan’ by Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar for list of mq 
area kings (in Bombay Gazetter vol. I, part 2, p. 168), 
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150A.D. states that Ptolemaios was king of Baithana (Paithana)in 
his days (vide J.I.H. vol. 22,1943, at p. 84 in an article on ‘Apostles 
of Kalyan’. So that these historical references to Andhras must 
be a good deal later than 150 A.D. Only four Puranas viz. Vayu, 
Brahmanda, Bhagavata and Visnu mention in a general way 
that kings of the Gupta dynasty will rule along the Ganges up 
to Prayaga, Saketa (Ayodhya) and Magadha, but no names of 
Gupta kings are specified. The passages referring to the Guptas 
are rather corrupt.374 Jt is argued by Pargiter (in ‘Dynasties 
of the Kali age’ p. XII,) and others that Samudragupta 
was a great conqueror as his Allahabad  Pra$asti shows 
(Fleet’s ‘ Gupta Inscriptions’ No.1). Most scholars are agreed 
that the Gupta dynasty began to rule about 320 A.D. It is 
argued that, if the reviser or revisers of the Puranas had known 
the brilliant campaigns of Samudragupta they would have 
named him at least and that therefore the revision of the Vayu 
took place between 320-335 A. D. 


There is a large mass of Literature dealing with several 
questions relating to Puranas. For those who desire to make 
a close study of them and wish to be acquainted with the con- 
troversies relating to Puranas, some of the more important works 
and papers on the Puranas may be mentioned here: H. H. 
Wilson’s Introduction to the English tr. of the Visnupurana, 
vol. 1. (1864); F. E. Pargiter's ‘Purana texts of the dynasties of 
the Kali age’ (1913), ‘Ancient Indian genealogies’ in Sir 
R. G. Bhandarkar Presentation volume pp. 107-113, ‘ Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition’ (Oxford, 1922); W. Kirfel’s ‘ das 
Purana Paficalaksana’ (Bonn, 1927), ‘die Cosmographie der 
Inder’ (1920), ‘Bharatavarsa’ (Stuttgart, 1931); Vries on 
‘Purina studies’ in Pavry commemoration vol. pp. 482-487 
(applies Kirfel’s method to the subject of sraddha in the 
Brahmanda, Harivamsa, Matsya, Padma and Vayu); Haraprasad 
Shastri's descriptive cat. of Mss. at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. V. Preface pp. LXXIII-CCXXV and his paper on ‘Maha- 
puranas” in J. B.O.R.S. vol. XV. p. 323-340; Prof. B.C. 
Majumdar’s paper in Sir Asutosh Mookerji Silver Jubilee vol. 
III, Orientalia, part 2 pp. 9-30; Dr. A. Banerji Sastri’s paper on 


1374 b. gua 4 qure aaa d zT! wer srt rentia qu qq 
ms (cama 1)! arg 99. 357-358. The words mean on the decimal 
positional notation 400 + 5 (i. e. 50, tens place) and 6 (i.e 456). aKa 273. 
16-17 reads qataaaiaaa aren Heats aAA wa: TAA Werke TMT 
q qı. It may be noticed that ARF speaks of amus while arg calls 
them eres. 
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* Ancient Indian Historical Tradition’ in J. B. O. R. S. vol. XIII. 
pp. 62-79 (supplies a useful corrective to many sweeping 
assertions of such scholars as Macdonell, Pargiter and others); 
Cambridge History of India, vol. I. pp. 296-318; Winternitz’s 
‘History of Indian Literature, English Tr. vol. I. pp. 296-318 ; 
Prof. H. C. Hazra’s ‘Studies in the Puranic Records of Hindu 
rites and customs’ (Dacca 1940), papers on ‘ Puranas in the 
History of smrti’ in ‘Indian Culture,’ vol. I. pp. 587-614, * Maha- 
puranas’ in Dacca University Studies’ vol. II. pp. 62-69; ‘ Smrti 
chapters in Puranas (I. H. Q. vol. XI pp. 108-130), ‘Pre-Puranic 
Hindu Society before 200 A.D.’ (I. H.Q. vol. XV. pp. 403-431 ), 
‘Puranic rites and customs influenced by the economic and 
social views of the sacerdotal class’ ( in Dacca University Studies’ 
vol. XIL pp. 91-101), ‘Influence of Tantra on Smrtinibandhas’ 
(in A. B. O. R. I. vol. XV. pp. 220-235 and vol XVI pp. 202-211), 
‘the Upapuranas’ (in A. B. O. R, I. vol. XXL pp. 38-62 ); * Puràna 
Literature as known to Ballalasena ' ( in the J. O. R., Madras, vol. 
XII. pp. 129-146), *Some Minor Puranas' in A. B. O. R. I. vol. 
XIX. pp. 69-79, ‘the Asvamedha, the common source of origin 
of the Purana Paficalaksana and the Mahabharata' A. B.O. R. I, 
vol. 36 (1955 pp. 190-203); ‘Some lost Upapurànas' in J. A. S., 
Calcutta, vol. 20 pp. 15-38; and many other papers on individual 
Puranas specified at the end of this part; Das-Gupta’s Indian 
Philosophy, vol. IIL pp. 496-511 on ‘Philosophical speculations 
of some Puranas’; Dr. D. R. Patil’s paper on ‘Gupta Inscriptions 
and Puranic tradition’ (in Bulletin of D. C. R. L, vol Il pp 
2-58, comparing passages from Gupta Inscriptions and Puranas); 
Prof. V. R. Ramchandra Diksitar’s ‘The Puranas, a study’ 
(in I. H. Q. vol VIIL. pp. 717-67 ) and ‘Purana Index’ in three 
volumes; Dr. A. D. Pusalkar's paper in 'Progress of Indic 
Studies’ (1917-1942) in Silver Jubilee Volume of BORI, pp. 139- 
152 and ‘Studies in Epics and Puranas of India’ (B. V. Bombay, 
1953); Prof. D. R. Mankad's!5 papers on 'Yugas' (in P. O, 





1375. Prof, Mankad's theories are sometimes extraordinary and 
advanced without any proper or objective evidence. For example, in his 
paper in the B. V, vol. VI. he boldly asserts that Suiga isa Chinese family 
name, that Pusyamitra's ancestors were originally Chinese, that Bharadvaja 
is a family of Samavedins and that he believes that the origin of Samaveda 
is Chinese, as its peculiar total music suggests, When it is a mere matter of 
belief without any evidence being adduced, no arguments can convince such 
a believer that he is wrong. One of his astounding theories is that each 
of the kings mentioned in the Purānik texts is not a real king, but represents 
a time unit of forty years, 
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vol. VI. part 3-4 pp. 6-10), on * Manvantaras' (IHQ. vol. XVIII. 
pp. 208-230) and in B. V. vol VI. pp. 6-10; Dr. Ghurye's 
Presidential Address in the section on Ethnology and Folklore 
in Pro. of 9th A. L O. C. (1937) pp. 911-954; Dr. A. S. Altekar's 
paper ‘Can we re-construct pre-Bharata-war history ? in J.B.H.U. 
vol. IV. pp. 183-223 (holding that the various pre-Bharata-war 
dynasties mentioned in the Puranas are as historical and real 
as the dynasties of Mauryas and Andhras and the Pauranic 
genealogies really refer to kings who figure in the Vedic 
Literature also); Dr. Jadunath Sinha’s ‘A History of Indian 
Philosophy’ vol. 1 pp. 125-177 on the philosophy of the Puranas’ 
(1956); two papers ‘on the ancient chronology of India’ by 
R. Martin Smith in J. A. O. S. vol. 77 No. 2 (April-June 1957 ) 
and No. 4 Dec. 1957 ( He follows Pargiter in his texts ). 


Some remarks on the important conclusions of Pargiter and 
Kirfel are necessary. Pargiter tries to construct history from 
the earliest times to the Bharata war which he holds to have 
taken place about 950 B. C. (AIHT, chap. 15 p. 182) He 
holds that there were two traditions in ancient India, viz. the 
Ksatriya tradition and the Brahmana tradition ( AIHT, chap. 5 
pp. 58-77). He harps dozens of times on the utter lack of the 
historic sense among the brahmanas in his work ( AIHT ), holds 
that the Puranas represent the ksatriya tradition, that there 
were three racial stocks, viz. the Manavas (or Manvas as he 
styles them ), the Ailas and the Saudyumnas, that respectively 
represent the Dravidian, the Aryan and Munda (AIHT chap. 25 
pp. 289-302), that the Puranas are Sanskritizations of works 
in Prakrit (pp. X-XI) of ‘Dynasties of the Kali age ^ His 
date for the Mahabharata war has not been accepted by later 
scholars, since his handling of that subject is not judicial, 
objective or straightforward, but relies too much on his own 
prejudices and on averages. In his ‘Purana texts of the 
dynasties of the Kali age (pp. 58, 74) he appears to favour the 
view that the Bharata war was fought 1050 years before the 
Nandas i. e. about 1475 B. C. The mss. and the printed Puranas 
give four different periods between the birth of Pariksit 6 and 





1376. were sea Tega aay | mataga g srd memor 
faou IV. 24. 32; unma XIL 2. 26 reads (sm Wadi sue d sid vu. 
aste; enaa mea ANa: adagi g Ai Taga 
send 273. 35 (reads mi qq» ), ara 99. 415 ( reads werfen), seve III. 
74, 227 (reads agraranueaied ). sfrqz commenting on Bhagavata XII.2.26 
( Continued on next page ) 
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the crowning of Nanda, viz. 1015 years (Visnu), 1050 years (Vayu, 
Brahmanda and mss. of Matsya), 1115 years ( Bhagavata ), 1500 
years (some mss. of Visnu and of Matsya). Pargiter himself argues 
forcefully for the trustworthiness of tradition and Pauranika 
genealogies in R.G. Bhandarkar Presentation volume pp. 107-113 
and in AIHT chap. X. p. 119-125. Besides, there is the com- 
mon experience that the total number of years between one well- 
known event and another can be easily remembered and handed 
down even orally for hundreds of years, while handing down 
hundreds of royal names is a difficult matter and some names 
may easily drop out. Moreover, the Matsya, Brahmanda and 
Vayu themselves say that they 137 mention only the prominent 
kings of the Iksvaku line and the Brhadratha line 3375 and even 
as to the Paurava 8” line it is clear that that dynasty had many 
names not all of which are enumerated. There is therefore 
every possibility that some kings dropped out even in later 
genealogies also (as for example Matsya 213.16, saying that 
Andhras were 29 and Vayu 99.357 saying they were 30), 
Merely counting the total of the kings actually named in the 
Puranas would not convey a quite accurate idea of the total length 
of years during which that dynasty ruled. Bearing in mind 
the two matters (viz. trustworthiness of tradition and Pauranika 
genealogies and the ease of remembering the time distance 
between too well-known events) he should have endeavoured to 
find out the aga of the Bharata War. He brushes aside the 
statement of the period between Pariksit and Nanda as unreli- 





( Continued from last page) 
states that in the 9th Skandha the Bhagavata assigns 1000 years to 20 
kings from Marjari of the Magadha line (a contemporary of Pariksit), then 
, 
5 Pradyotana kings ruled for 138 years, then the Sisunagas ruled for 360 
years; thus 1498 years passed between Pariksit and the crowning of Nanda 
and therefore he supports the reading of the interval as 1500 years. 

1377. «8 Sae 48 TH Aten: | reget: sea sae: A 
aeeq 12. 57; oa HeHqraral Usa: Haw: Tar: | ià mara Carers arare g 
aniden: | wera IIL. 64, 213-214; À gangqarngi wars: ses: Eat: R 
aftfden: " ara 88. 213 (as in wgqiee ). 

1378. ota BAe NARA APTA TEANA! SURFA Ui MEINAA TN: U 
asan imaa wea aN ga: t aeaa: A dt 3 Petra ary 99. 
294—295, wanva III. 74. 107-109, seq 271. 17-18. 

1379. smficpaiaru: qub: warm! urba. fasque AARTE- 
aR anà aA aaa: C Hemd Vau UST SUUM: A: N RET 
49. 71-73, g 99. 186-187 (with very insignificant variations ), 
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able simply on the ground (which appears to me flimsy ) that 
the figures (1015, 1050) are discrepant (A. LH. T. p, 180). In 
almost all passages of the Puranas there is soma discrepancy or 
other. Therefore, he should have made an endeavour to find out 
which one of the three periods (1015, 1050, 1500) is supported 
by the best and oldest mss, and should have stuck to them, part- 
cularly when the Sanskrit equivalents of the three periods 
(paficadasa, pafcagat and paficagata) are so much alike that 
scribes might easily have been confused and made their own 
readings. Even taking the least period of (1015) years, the 
Mahabharata War would have to be placed at about 1440 B. C. 
(adding 1015 to the date of Nanda’s enthronement, viz. about 
425 B. C.). Most Western writers and Prof. S. N. Pradhan (in 
‘Chronology of ancient India’, Calcutta 1927, pp. 249ff ) find fault 
with Pauranika statements and brush them aside as practically 
worthless. Prof. Pradhan takes the kings actually named in the 
three lines, holds that 28 years are the average reign period of 
each and multiplying the number of kings by 28 arrives at the 
conclusion that the Mahabharata war was fought about 1150 B.C. 
It is not possible to deal at length with his arguments. 
But he ignores the express words of the Puranas that they enu- 
merate only the principal or important kings. Besides, there are 
scholars like Pargiter who regard 17 or 18 years as the average 
reign of a king in other countries (and in India also). The 
author cannot accept Prof. Pradhan's reasoning. Most Western 
writers are loth to assign old dates to matters Indian. Pargiter 
is no exception. Instead of straightforwardly accepting one of 
the three periods that was strongly supported by mss, he in- 
dulges in some devices that appear like tricks of jugglery (A. 
I_H.T. pp. 180-183). His method requires some explanation 
and examination. 


Vyasa is said to have been alive when the Bharata battle 
was fought at the end of the Dvapara age and he is also held to be 
the author of the 18 Puranas. The kings before the Bharata war, 
the Pandava heroes and a few descendants of them and of some 
contemporaries of them are treated by the Matsya, Vayu, 
Brahmanda and others as past (atita). Adhisomakrsna or 
AdhisImakrsna, who 88 was 6th in direct descent from Arjuna 


1380. The genealogy of arftrefiagen is as follows: argya-son sritreg-son 

aGidq-son waasre-son saris, then ssqaagqa, then artigo. Vide ag 
~ T 2 - S a A, 

99, 249-258, the last verse being, adiago aient Wiudrd WETQsm:! un, 


mala net qearfattqaread W; wea 50, 55~67 has almost the same words as 
Vayu, but states that arfaeftergecr was son of start. 
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(excluding Arjuna) is said to have been alive when the Puranas 
were narrated to the sages at the sattra. Both Vayu (99. 282) 
and Matsya (271. 5) state that in the Iksvaku line king Divakara, 
6th (or 5th in Matsya) in descent from Brhadbala, was alive at 
the time when the Puranas were narrated. Then the same 
Puranas (Vayu 99. 30, Matsya 271.23 and Brahmanda II. 74. 
113) state that in the line of Jarasandha (ruler of Magadha), 
who was a contemporary of the Pandavas and whose son 
Sahadeva was killed in the Bharata war, there was Senajit who 
was a contemporary of Adhisima-krsna and Divakara and who 
was 7th in descent from Sahadeva. These three are described as 
vartamana kings in the Puranas and all those that came after 
these three are described as bhavisya, Pargiter first ( AIHT 
p. 180) takes the total of the kings of the three dynasties: 
Aiksvika, Paurava and Magadha that are actually named 
(ignoring what the Puranas say viz. that only the principal or 
important kings are named and not all) and the total of the re- 
igns of all these (1408 years), finds that the average of the reign 
of each king in the three lines works out at such large figures as 
47,50, 31, which he regards as impossible when tested by real 
historical averages. But he forgets that the Puranas say that in 
the Aiksvaka, Magadha and Paurava lines and also generally 
only the prominent kings are mentioned and also that the 
extant Puranas are only fragments left of the originals, since in 
the Brahmanda (III. 74) all Paurava and Aiksvaka kings are 
altogether lost. Then he takes the total number of kings in ten 
kingdoms up to Mahàpadma and arrives at the average of 26 
kings for each kingdom ( AIHT p. 181). Then he says that the 
average of fourteen series of kings in Eastern and Western 
countries which he examined comes to 19 years for each reign 
and, holding that the average in eastern countries is less than 
in western countries, he arrives at the average of 18 years for 
each reign (pp. 181-182), which he regards as fair and rather 
liberal. He then multiplies the average 18 (of length of reigns ) 
by 26 (the average number of kings in ten countries which he 
supposes to be the only kings in those ten) and arrives at the 
figure 468 years. He adds these to the date which he assigns 
to Mahapadma Nanda 382 B. C. and thus arrives at 850 B. C. as 
the mean date of the beginning of the reign of Adhisimakrsna, 
Divakara and Senajit, who were vartamüna kings, Then he 
takes five as the average of the kings between the vartamana 
kings and Yudhisthira and assigning about 100 years to these 
5 kings, arrives at the date 950 B.C. for the Bharata war. He 
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discards ( AIHT p. 180 n 3) the astronomical evidence contained 
in the Puranas (and the Mahabharata) about Bharata war in 
a single sentence viz. that astroromical statements can have no 
scientific precision and can only have been formed by estimate 
at the close. The probable date of the Mahabharata war has 
been discussed by the author at some length on materials 
supplied by the Mahabharata, the Puranas, Varahamihira, 
Aryabhata and Inscriptions in vol IIL pp. 895-923 and there- 
fore he does not go into that question here. But he strongly 
disapproves of the methods of Pargiter and the date he deduces. 
Later scholars like Kirfel have not accepted the conclusions of 
Pargiter about two separate traditions and about the Puranas 
being Sanskritizations of originals written in Prakrit and 
Kharosthi script (p. XVI. of Intro. to ‘Purana Texts &c.’). The 
importance of another independent source has not been taken 
proper notice of by Pargiter and even by Kirfel. It appears 
that about 300 B. C. Megasthenes was supplied with a list of 
kings from Bacchus to Alexander's time (153 or 154 in number) 
covering by their reigns a period of 6451 years and three 
months, Vide ‘Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian’ by McCrindle (1877) p. 115 and Cambridge History 
of Ancient India, vol. I. (1922, p. 409). Even supposing for 
argument that the account of kings is not trustworthy the fact 
remains that about 300 B.C. Indians claimed that they had 
lists of kings that reigned before that date for thousands of 
years (and not for a few hundred years as Pargiter would have 
us believe ). 


It has been shown above that Apastamba mentions a Bhavi- 
syatpurána and quotes four verses from a Purana (p. 817, note 
1328). That Bhavisyat-purana was probably so called because 
it contained in a prophetic vein the names and other details of 
kings that flourished after the Bharata heroes and after a few 
generations of descendants of them and their contemporaries 
and probably purported to have been composed by some sage or 
by Vyasa. Asthe Kali age is said to have started after the 
Bharata war, as Parásara, his son Vyàsa and Vyasa's son Suka 
were regarded as more or less contemporaries of the Pandavas 
that lived in the Dvapara age and as all the 18 Puranas are 
deemed to have heen composed by Vyása P?! in the Dvàpara age, 
the history of the kings of the Kali age from the descendants 

1381. mra quens wem maig maena wn agria 
meu 33. 70. 

H, D. 107 
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of Adhisimakrsna and his contemporaries downwards has 
been furnished by the Puranas in the form of a prophetic 
style. It has not been clearly noticed by both Pargiter and 
Kirfel that the so-called future kings are divided into two groups, 
viz. the kings of the Aila, Aiksvaka and Magadha lines from 
Adhisimakrsna, Divakara and Senajit to the iast scions of these 
lines (such 88 as Sumitra in the Aiksváka line, Ksemaka in 
the Aila line) form one group and later kings in the lines of 
Pradyotas, Sungas, Andhras, Sakas and others form another 
group and further that the first group was most probably dealt 
with in the ancient Bhavisya-purana or some other Purana 
if we rely on Apastamba, but the other group not having 
been in existence when the Bhavisyat was composed (before 
500-400 B.C.) was dealt with by the extant Puranas from 
information received by them apart from the ancient Bhavisyat, 
This is clear from the passages of the Matsya and Vayu 
quoted 8 below. The Matsya says ‘After this I shall proclaim 
those future kings in the Aida (Aila), Aiksvaka and Paurava 
lines and those with whom those three benign (or virtuous) 
families will come to an end and I shall enumerate all of these 
kings that are narrated in the Bhavisya. Other kings different 
from the preceding that will arise, such as Ksaíras ( ? of the 





1382, srsmrisudtnrd aeaea: gag ia: gA AA i 
a ma uai geui mR d wath ary 99. 292, RÆ 271, 15-16, mares III, 
74. 106; eramrisiitatsd Arat aa: Tuas: | wereraes A NAS Wafqueget oi 
Aah aa wa desi read J Hat ll arg 99. 278, meres III. 74. 265, aeeq 
51. 88. There is no agigi about the last scion of the tbird line, 


1383. sra xe maam win À gra | gannad J A ara? 
aur Xg daren aa ggh JAN meaa AA wA Rà uer 
FIL ASRS A È RTA BM: TA: | AAT: TTT: Iam Ws m- 
sau: | ateut: ( ateuTT: een: gaga QÈ TIATA dative 3 se 
sucus! qubga meram amaa ITA Al RA? peoria 
suet aa AT: tarea qeqr sf mfra gut! seg 50. 73-77. Com- 
pare qr 99.266-270 ( the only important variants being yfqeq qisara, aqiza: 
for qataqa: and acà aa TTA). NRM: (ara: or asta: ) probably stands 


te ^ 


for a warlike tribe called Parsus. Vide ' qsatsratorarfervarersni ? qr. V, 3 117, 
from which it appears that Parsu was an amgaang like aig in the 
times of Panini. Parsgus were ancient Persians, as appears from the 
Behustun Inscription of Darius (522-486 B. C.). Vide ‘Select Inscriptions’ 
vol. I. pp. 1-6 ed. by Dr. D. C. Sircar where Pars occurs as the name of a 
country. The other sense given above does not suit the context, Pulindas 
were in the Vindbya region and are associated with Andhra in the 13th Rock 
edict of Asoka. The oyataite says: ‘ Wat: Riuasacgeret teserag: |’, 
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Ksatriya class), Parasavas (the Parsi tribe or persons born of a 
$üdra father and bràhmana mother?), Südras (as kings) and 
others that are foreigners, the Andhras, Sakas, Pulindas, Cülikas, 
Yavanas, fishermen, Abhiras and Sabaras and others born of 
Mleccha ( tribes )—these kings I shall proclaim one after another 
in order and by name. Out of these (two groups) the first is 
Adhisimakrsna who is now alive and I shall speak of the kings 
of his line that are narrated in the Bhavisya’. This passage 
makes it perfectly clear that in the ancient Bhavisyat kings of 
the three lines of Aila, Aiksvaka and Paurava to the last of 
them were enumerated (vide note 1332), but that the later kings 
like the Andhras and Sakas were not enumerated therein. I 
agree with Pargiter (p. VIIL in Intro. to ‘Purana Texts’ &c. ) that 
the words ‘ Bhavisye kathitan’ in Matsya (50. 77) or ‘ Bhavisye 
pathitan’ in Vayu (in 99.292) refer to the descendants mentioned 
in the Bhavisya and that they do not simply mean ‘mentioned 
in future.’ I fail to understand, however, why he regards 
‘Bhavisyat’ as a perversion of ‘Bhavisya’. Bhavisyat is as 
good a word as Bhavisya, being employed in several passages 
such as Varaha (177. 34), Matsya ( 53. 62 ). 


Pargiter probably wants to identity the Bhavisyat of Apa- 
stamba with the Bhavisya of later times. There is no evidence 
except the name to identify the two. It, therefore, appears that the 
extant Puranas base their narrative as to the three lines of 
Aila, Aiksvaka and Paurava kings on the materials contained 
in the ancient Bhavisya and as to other lines and compara- 
tively later kings they relied on other materials or oral traditions 
that they could collect. This inference receives support from 
other circumstances. The extant Puranas quote verses called 
Anuvarnáa glokas or gathas about ancient kings, such as Karta- 
virya (in Vayu 94. 20, Matsya 43. 24, Brahmanda III. 68-20, 
Brahma 13.17) and also about the last scions of the Aila and 
Aiksvaka lines, viz. Sumitra and Ksemaka. But so far as kings 
of comparatively later dynasties such as those of the Andhras, 
Sungas and others are concerned, no such gathas or slokas are 
quoted in the Puranas. There is absolutely no evidence to hold, 
as Pargiter does (p. XIII of ‘ Purana Texts ’ &c.), that the ancient 
Bhavisya contained a reference to the Guptas. The ancient 
Bhavisya was composed before Apastamba (i.e. before the 4th 
or 5th B.C.) and hence originally could have contained no 
reference to the Guptas (whose rule began about 320 A. D.). 
The Matsya does not refer to the Guptas and mentions only the 
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downfall of the Andhras. Therefore, the Matsya should be regard- 
ed as composed or revised about the middle (or end) of the 3rd 
century A. D., though the possibilities of some chapters or verses 
being added after that date cannot be ruled out. When the Vayu 
(99. 383), Brahmanda (IL 74.195), Visnu (IV. 24,18) and 
Bhagavata (XII. 1.37) mentioned the Guptas as rulers the first 
two probably added these passages just about the time when 
Gupta rule began and the Visnu and Bhagavata (which present 
a corrupt text) might have borrowed the information from mss. 
of Vayu or Brahmanda. It is clear, however, that the first two 
(out of the four) Puràinas were composed or revised about 
320-335 A. D. and the other two later still. 


Kirfel's work ‘ Purana Paficalaksana’ is one of fundamental 
importance so far as the Puranas are concerned, since it adopts 
a new method for the treatment of Pauranika material. The 
German Introduction of this work has been reproduced in 
English in the Journal of the Shri Venkatesa Institute at 
Tirupati, in vol. VII. pp. 81-121 and vol. VIII. pp. 9-33. Kirfel 
disagrees with many of the views of Pargiter. His main con- 
clusions are: Apart from the abridgement in Agni and Garuda 
as well as the prose paraphrase in Visnu, there are only three 
complete groups of Purana texts viz. Brahma and Harivaméa, 
Brahmanda and Vayu, and that of Matsya, all other Puranas 
containing only smaller or larger parts of the same. Of the threa 
groups, Brahmanda and Harivamsa are the oldest (and not Brah- 
manda and Vayu as Pargiter iu A.LELT, p. 78 says). Kirfel holds 
that the Brahmanda and Vayu must have originally been a single 
Puràna, particularly because the largest parts of both agree with 

‘each other, that Pargiter is not right in thinking that the 
additions in Vayu-and Brahmanda were borrowed from the 
ancient Bhavisya ( Kirfel p. 18, vol. VIT. of J. V. O. I. p. 92), but 
that the borrowed material goes back to an independent text, 
Kirfel does not accept Pargiter's theory that the Pur&nas wore 
Sanskritizations of Prakrit texts, that the Visnu in its existing 
form is a younger Purana than the Vayu or Brahmanda in spite 
of the fact that it most faithfully observes the basic arrangement 
of the five characteristics of Puranas. The division of Puranas 
into 18 and the distribution of Puranas into s@ttvika, rajasa and 
tamasa are not original items but are applicable only to the last 
definitive texts of the Puranas. Pargiter thought that there 
existed an Ur-Purana which had treated of the five topics ( of 
sarga &c.) in ideal completeness and clear disposition. Kirfel 
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says that this is scarcely more than an arbitrary assumption 
(p. XLVIII of Kirfel’s Intro. and J. V.O. 1. vol. VII. p. 31). 


The present author may tentatively accept most of the con- 
clusions of Kirfel, but he differs as stated above from Kirfel’s 
view that the five characteristic topics (sarga dc.) are the oldest 
constituent parts of the whole Purana Literature. 


A lengthy discussion of the age of the Purinas is not very 
relevant to the subject of this section. But it would not be 
entirely out of place if the author said a few words thereon. 


The author’s position about the Puranas is as follows: We 
know hardly anything about the Purana mentioned in Atharva- 
veda, the Satapatha and the ancient Upanisads; but this much 
is clear that Purina had attained a status of sacredness like 
the Vedas and was closely associated with Itihasa even in Vedic 
times. This is the first stage in the evolution of Purana Litera- 
ture, but we know nothing about the contents of the Purana in 
those ancient times. The Tai. A. mentions Purünani; therefore 
in its time there must have been three Puranas at least. As 
Ap. Dh. S. quotes four verses from a Purana and expressly names 
Bhavisyatpurana, it follows that by the 5th or 4th century B. C. 
at the latest there was in existence a Bhavisyat-puràna and 
other Puranas or a Puràna, that contained sarga and pratisarga 
and some Smrti material. This we may regard as the 2nd 
definite stage of Purana Literature, of the contents of which we 
have some traces at least. 


The Mahabharata quotes hundreds of verses (called slokas, 
gathas, anuvaru$a Slokas), some of which have a bearing upon 
Pauranika subjects and have a Pauranika ring. Some examples 
may be cited. The Vanaparva 1381 quotes two verses about the 
spiritual prowess of Visvamitra and about his assertion that he 
was a brahmana. The Anuédsanaparva’® quotes certain 


1384. aaraast war Srageaear ent! Beaftaea at Egl RaR- 
ma aeg ag RNR: i ANGIR | 
amada! qaqq 87. 17-18. Brahmanas alone were entitled to drink soma in 
a Vedic sacrifice and not Ksatriyas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 1179. 

1385. amemus araíea fdgeftar zia aag AIU RETTA it 
sia «ow HS AAA A TaKAA gay | ANT ACAI YUTH gma 1 emer 
aq Gra super waa: | eferegrara fafisenstersadiferen u TESNI aga: YAT 
ANA aai aia! agaaa 88. 11-14. Compare fàsgge IH. 16. 17-20, 
wana III. 19.10-11, 4 33, 10-12, all of which have the a aR a 
sia as in agga. faso and satz add one half verse ‘ mitt arcageenrat 


As a gaa.. 
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gathis said to have been sung by the pitrs about the importance 
of a son or sons, which agree in letter and spirit with verses 
on the same subject in the Puranas. In the Udyoga-parva 138% 
Bhisma is said to have addressed a verse to Paragurama that 
was sung by Marutta and declared in a Purina. In the Puranas 
also there are frequent quotations of $lokas,3" gathas and 
anuvam$aslokas sung by people described as Paurümika (in 
Vàyu 70. 76, 88. 114-116, 88. 168-169, Brahmanda IIT. 63. 69-70) 
or as purürdüdh or purdnajüáh in Vàyu, 83.171 and 95. 19, 
Brahmanda III. 63,171). Vayu (93. 94-101) mentions several 
gathas as sung by Yayati, most of which occur in the Adiparva 
75. 50-33 and 85. 12-15, Brahmanda IIT. 68. 96-103 and in other 
puranas also. It is quite possible that these gathads and élokas 
said to have been declared by those who knew Puranas were 
taken from the Purana or Purainas known to Apastamba. As 
Yaj.I.3 regards Purana as one of the sources of dharma, it 
follows that some Puranas containing smrti material must have 
been composed a good deal before that smrti i. e. before the 2nd 
or 38rd century A. D. at the latest. This is the third stage in the 
evolution of Puranas. It is difficult to say when the extant 
Matsya was originally composed but it was revised about the 
middle ( or close ) of the 3rd century A D., since it speaks of the 
downfall of the Andhra dynasty, but does not refer to the Guptas. 
But it is possible that the original kernel of the Matsya may be 
earlier than this by a few centuries. The same applies to Vayu 
and Brahmanda. The Vayu and Brahmanda also were compiled 
or added to about 320-335 A. D., since they refer to the Guptas 
but do not name any Gupta king. These two in their present 
form may also be referred to this third stage. Most of the Maha- 
purànas were composed or completed in the period from the 5th 





1386. sri rd figurer gue aaa Fi | gre werad afta: sist 
ETGHGIT ll gita Daa aandaa: saaa Rea (3uftqa ! aeg 
178. 47-48. Tbe cr. ed. bas a wavy line below gery and reads ‘arg wala 
sU? witha wavy line for qít''wd. This verse 'sHp &c.? is smfeqqi 
140, 48 and is also amía 57. 6-7, where itis said that it occurred in 
quwiídua. onídqq 140. 54 has this verse but reads the last ma as ae aià 
MERIR |. 

1387. aei Aa gag Priva! g gea Àh wa 
mg (AR) i d paai a A Aa aT! GT a wa aad 
rag fag: W mu 50. 41-43, qm 99. 238. The verse 4 d contains a po pular 
etymology of the word grdg. The word wfíqed should mean only yR- 
gor, since it is the gaq who says this and spag was a king anterior to aa 
by some generations, 
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or 6th century A. D. to the 9th century A.D. This represents 
the 4th stage in the evolution of Purana literature. The Upa- 
puránas began to be compiled from about the 7th or 8th century 
A. D. and their numbers went on increasing till about the 13th 
century A.D. or even later. This is the last phase. Thus there 
is enough evidence to hold that the Puranas began to influence 
Hindu society a few centuries before Christ, that their influence 
continued in full force till the 17th or 18th century A. D. and 
that it continues to some extent even now. After the 9th 
century no further Mahapuranas appear, but additional matter 
appears to have been unscrupulously inserted in several Puranas, 
the worst example of the kind being the third part of the 
Bhavisya, which contains stories of Adam and Eve, of Prthviraj 
and Jaicandra, Taimur, Akbar, Caitanya, Bhattoji, Nadirshah 
and so on. 


The word ‘ purana’ occurs over a dozen times in the Rgveda, 
is an adjective and means ‘ancient, old’. The Nighantu (III, 
27) mentions six Vedic words as having the sense of ‘puraina’ 
viz. pratnam, pradicah, pravayüh, sanemi, pürvyam, ahnaya. 
Yaska (Nirukta HI.19) derives the word ‘purana’ as ‘pura 
navam bhavati’ (what was new in former times). The Rgveda 
does not contain the word ‘puratana’ (ancient). Purana may 
be a very old form of *purátana' through the intermediate form 
'puráana' From meaning ancient the word ‘ purdna’ came to 
mean a work dealing with ancient tales; it became a noun and 
was applied in the times of the Atharvaveda, the Satapatha and 
the Upanisads to a class of works containing ancient tales. 
When purana came to mean a work dealing with ancient tales, 
to speak of a Bhavisyat-purana was apparently a contradiction 
in terms. That contradiction was probably not minded or was 
ignored by the thought that works that narrated old tales 
gradually came to include comparatively recent ones and had 
therefore to adopt a prophetic style of composition with reference 
to the latter. j 


Tho Vāäyu£%8 derives the word ‘Purāna’ from ‘purā’ ( in 
ancient times, formerly ) and the root *an' (to breathe or live), 
and therefore according to it the word literally means ‘that 
which lives in the past’ or ‘that which breathes ancient times’. 








x m A 
1388. gene adie gad Aa aga) ARRA N ag AAI: TATA | 
ara I. 203; ge aes 12 gerot Xa 3 egg wu V. 2.53; the gres I. 1. 173 
has qeHreqxt Pyare aa qeu! (new. um N 
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The Padmapurana propounds a slightly different etymology, 
viz. “it is called Purana because it desires or likes the past” 
from ‘pura’ and the root ‘vas’ (to desire or to like). 


The question why the extant Puranas do not narrate the 
traditions about the dynasties of the Guptas and their successors 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. One reason may be that the 
original kernel of some Puranas like the extant Matsya were 
compiled before the Guptas rose to power, while others like the 
Vayu and Brahmanda were compiled while the Gupta rule was 
in its infancy. Another reason may have been that in the 5th 
and following centuries when many of the extant Puranas were 
compiled northern India was very much disturbed by the 
invasions of foreigners like the Hünas, 138° Toramana and 
Mihirakula, numerous sects and schisms had arisen, Buddhism 
had become powerful and therefore the first task of the intelligent 
and devout followers of the Veda was held to be to wean the 
common people away from schisms like that of Buddha, to lay 
down the foundations of a new ideology among the masses and 
toemphasize and assimilate as many of the doctrines of the 
sects and schisms as possible with their ancient traditions 
and practices. The intelligent classes, therefore, emphasized 
the importance of such virtues as ahimsa, satya, bhakti and of 
vratas, pilgrimages, sraddhas and danas and were probably not 
in a mood to record the names of foreign conquerors or of small 
chieftains fighting with each other and unable to repel the 
cruel invaders. For the absence of references to the dynasties 
of the Guptas and their successors, Pargiter blames the 
bráhmanas in the following characteristic passage (AIHT 
chap. 4 p. 57) ‘the absolute dearth of traditional history after 
that stage is quite intelligible, both because the compilation of 
the Purana had set a seal of tradition and because the Purana 
soon passed into the hands of brahmanas who preserved what 
they had received, but with the brahmanie lack of the historic 
sense, added nothing about the later kings’. Supposing for 
argument that brahmanas lacked the historic sense, Pargiter’s 
opinion appears to be entirely one-sided. He assigns no reason 
why the sitas, whose business was to record and preserve historic 
tradition (as he himself says on p 58 of AIHT), did not stick to 
their business and did not continue to compose genealogies of 


1389. For the history of the ruthless Huna invader Mihirakula, vide 
Gupta Inscriptions pp. 143-148 and 149 ff (Mandasor Inscription of Yago- 
dharman ) and pp. 924-25 note 1788 a, of vol. III. of H. of Dh. 
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later kings and to add further items of history to already existing 
recorded tradition, nor does he explain how the sütas could 
be ousted or allowed themselves to be ousted from their age-old 
avocation by the brahmanas. It is probable that foreign dynas- 
ties like that of Kaniska and the Hünas did not encourage the 
sutas who had sunk low in the social scale and the sütas 
probably became Buddhists, as Buddhism with its Jataka stories 
gave to all persons following a bardic profession sufficient scope 
for earning their livelihood. 


The legends about Vyasa and Sita may be briefly considered. 
The Puranas declare that Vyasa was the son of Parasara, was 
also called Krsna Dvaipayana and was an incarnation of Visnu 
(of Brahma also in Vayu 77. 74-75 and of Siva in the Karma 
IL 11.136). He was called Dvaipayana®® because he was 
born on an island (dvipa) in the Yamuna river and Krsna be- 
cause he was of dark complexion, His mother was Satyavati 
and son was Suka. He was called Vyasa because he is supposed 
to have divided or arranged the one Veda into four parts (from 
the root ‘as’ 4th conjugation ‘to throw’ with the upasarga ‘ vi’ ). 
He instructed four disciples in the four Vedas, viz. Paila, 
Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu respectively in Rgveda, 
Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda, His 5th disciple was 
Süta Romaharsana to whom was imparted Itihasa~Purana. 
The son of Süta was Sauti who narrated the Mahabharata to 
Saunaka and other sages in the Naimisa forest. It was believed 
that whenever dharma and Veda declined Vyàsas were born 
for the benefit of men ( Brahma 158. 34). The Kirma (I. 52. 
1-9 ) sets out 27 names of different Vydsas, while Vayu (23. 
115-219 ), Brahmanda (IL. 35. 116-125 ), Visnu 8% (III, 3, 11-19) 

1390. cafe edt eave: qnm: quem: (qug)! laaa g emi 
Rootes: waititra: w argon iare: eisfaeid emu mepni ay Rear WD SI 
"Aq à demmemqu | ATH qj nm farra IR! agigaan aa- 
Aaa NA aaa aT «ren amaiga aguas gT- 
Parea qan graa R Ri ua AIIE MATAT NI: I | arg 60. 11-16, wave 
II. 34. 11-16 ( almost in the same words). Compare fis III. 4. 7-10, du 
I. 52. 12-15, ounrafaz I. 74, Kūrma I. 51. 48, Padma V, 1. 43, Bhāga- 
vata I, 4, 14-25 and XII. 6. 49-80 and Naradiya I. 1.18 identify him Mn 
Naráyana. The emídqd corroborates the Purana statements ; (deua: agti 
WU Hu 3afqi aci ocwrq 60.2 and 5; qt eqq Aqisaguerran wares! wR 
aaam? peoa TI aig 105.15. 

1391. aR ga? Rurais anra qah gaga gel mA fa: N RÄ 
AR wa aei agama a) Raa aiat gga rA a:U feor DII. 
3, 5-6. 
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enumerate the names of the 28 Vyāsas of the 28 Dvàpara ages 
of the Vaivasvata Manvantara ( which is the current one). How 
Vyasa put together the Puranas is described in several Puranas 
‘He who was an adept in the meaning of Purana composed a 
Purapa-samhita from (the material supplied by ) tales, episodes, 
gathas (stanzas) and correct ascertainment or descriptions of 
Kalpas’. 2 This shows that, while the Vedic texts were pres- 
erved with unparalleled care by the brahamanas, the very 
ancient Itihàsa-puràna, though called the 5th Veda, was not 
kept intact with care similar to that bestowed on the four Vedas 
and that this fifth Veda was allowed to be inflated by fresh addi- 
tions from time to time. 


In connection with Vyàsa's legendary role as an arranger 
of the Veda, Pargiter has a theory of his own which must be 
briefly noticed and examined. He develops that theory on 
pp. 9-10 of A. I. H. T. He refers to the Rgveda as the greatest 
brahmanical book, says that it is a compilation of hymns com- 
posed by many authors and is arranged according to certain 
principles. His words are ‘ It ( Rgveda ) must manifestly have 
been compiled and arranged by some one or more persons, yet 
Vedic Literature says absolutely nothing about this. The 
brahmanas cannot have been ignorant about it, for they pres- 
erved it and its text with unparalleled care. ** Vedic Literature 
professes to know and declares the names of the authors of near- 
ly all the hymns and even of single verses, yet it ignores all 
knowledge of the person or persons who afterwards compiled and 
arranged these hymns. To suppose that when it preserved the 
earlier information it was ignorant of the later work in so vital 
a matter is ridiculous.” From this silence in the Vedic Litera- 
ture about the persons that compiled and arranged the Rgveda, 
Pargiter at once jumps to the positive and emphatic conclusion, 
as is usual with many western writers on Sanskrit Literature 
and Indology to argue from silence, that ‘ Vedic Literature has 
deliberately suppressed all information on these matters’ (AIHT 
p.9). He refers to the fact that the Mahabharata and Puranas 
are full of Vyàsa and repeatedly declare that the Veda was 
arranged by Vyasa and points out that Vedic Literature ig 


1392. smeqrieemmegrhiwm: aera! mei Ra aè prod- 
fima: n faemr HII. 6. 15, seg II, 34. 21 (reads qms: ), amp 60. 21 
(reads gona: ). mern: would mean ' words or descriptions rela- 
ting to Kalpas (vast periods of time) '. The com. on (suum explains 
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remarkably reticent about Vyasa Paragarya ( who is mentioned 
asa pupil of Visvaksena in the Varga list at the end of the 
Samavidhàna Bráhmana and in the Taittirlya Aranyaka) and 
then he reiterates his charge of the conspirary of silence about 
Vyasa ( AIHT. p.10). Pargiter is ready with a reason for the 
supposed conspiracy of silence viz. ‘ the bráhmanas put forward 
the doctrine that the Veda existed from everlasting; hence to 
admit that any one had compiled or even arranged it struck at 
the root of their doctrine and was in common parlance to give 
their whole case away ' ( ibid. p. 10 ). 


Several objections ean be raised against the positive asser- 
tion of deliberate and fraudulent suppression inferred from mere 
silence. In the first place, Pargiter is very loose in his statement 
of facts. Pargiter totally ignores that even in the Rgveda itself, 
rk verses, yajus texts and saman chants are differentiated. To 
give only a few references, vide for Rks ( Rg. II. 35. 12, V. 6. 5, 
V, 27, 4, V. 44. 14-15 ), in both verses of the last rk and sàmans 
being separately mentioned; for yajus vide Rg. V.62. 5, X.181.3 ); 
for siman chants vide Rg. IL 43.2 (udgdtera sakune sa@ma 
gayasi), VUI, 81. 5 (sravat sama giyamdnam), VIIL 95. 7 
( $uddhena samnd ). 


The epic and puranic texts indicate that Veda was thought 
to be originally one, but was arranged into four groups, that 
the four groups of texts were entrusted for preservation and 
propagation to four different disciples of Vyasa. The Rgveda has 
two arrangements, one into maudalas and süktas and the other 
into astakas, adhyüyas and vargas. The Taittirlyasamhita and 
Atharvaveda are arranged into kandas. Not a word is said in 
any of these accounts to which Pargiter refers about picking up 
hymns already existing or their being arranged in mandalas or 
adhyayas or kandas by Vyasa. Further, the reason assigned for 
the supposed deliberate suppression of the name of the arranger 
of the Veda is quite flimsy, not to say ridiculous. Every hymn 
of the Rgveda or every mantra has à rsi who by the ancient 
Indian tradition was not the author (as Pargiter puts it) but only 
the seer. It is clear from Brahmana texts, Upanisads and smrtis 
that from very 8% ancient times it was a very strict principle 


1393. srmrasmaram serra: cada! snafqen aie ag dad dara ri 
Aani minna g w:u Ara in bis Introduction to the wieq on 
qq edited by the Poona Vaidika-samgodhana Mandala. dq in the verse 
means (ata. "amd aequa qacd faferdrrenis a tüfqued saetet amgrita füqraert, 
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that no one should teach or repeat in japa or employ a mantra 
in a sacrifice without knowing the rsi, the metre, the deity and 
the use ( viniyoga) of it and dire consequences were declared to 
follow for him who was remiss in these matters. Hymns and 
mantras were arranged in different groups for different religi- 
ous rites and solemn sacrifices or for other purposes (such as 
gantis). It is not necessary to remember who arranged the 
required mantras for rites, sacrifices and other purposes. The 
Brahmana texts and Srauta sutras prescribe the manner of the 
employment of the same martras for various purposes and the 
Anukramanis contain the names of the seers, metres and the 
deities of hymns and individual mantras also. As every mantra 
of the Veda was supposed to be only seen byasage and as 
eternal, the mere compilation of them in one or more series or the 
mere arrangement of mantras or hymns in different groups for 
different purposes did not at all affect or interfere with the 
eternality of mantras or hymns, Pargiter’s so-called reason for 
suppressing the name of the arranger of the Veda is simply no 
reason at all. 


Pargiter did not stop to consider possible explanations. One 
of the most plausible is now put forth, The Mahabharata and the 
Purinas (a very extensive literature) were attributed to Vyasa, 
who, as shown above in n, 1390, had come to be looked upon as 
Visnu or as an avatdra of Visnu. The four Vedas and the 
several different sakhas (recensions) of each Veda were well 
known. By a sort of post facto explanation, the distribution of 
the Veda into four main groups was claimed to have been 
brought about by the divinely inspired Vyasa, whose Puranaa 
are, as will be apparent from note 1349 above and as will be 
shown in more detail later, glorified as even anterior and 
superior to the Veda. The eternality of the Veda had to be 
maintained and at the same time Vydsa was to be glorified, 











(Continued from last page ) 


This is geeifiramera I. 27 quoted also by gung on sm vol I p, 247, 
srgrari in his areq on aaga I. 3. 30 quotes the following asa Vedic text 
which occurs several times in the Ait. Br,‘ azar eiaiqaniuaeqiqaaamgrora 
mia maa qreqrrufa at nup oqesíd «d sr oufduent" amA m FR wR 


fiera. Videalso gregtüufewg I. 3. 8-10 * Fa ara erena an- 


an RI anpd gii ag i gnana Faà a 
Fam Aaaa Iq. Vide note 1276 for the à. wr, passage 
which requires that the mantra employed should refer to the rite that is 
being performed, 


How Vyüàsa was proclaimed as Veda-arranger $61 


The easiest way was to proclaim that Vyàsa, the author of the 
great Epic and of the distribution of Puranas into eighteen, was 
also responsible for the division or arrangement of the Veda. 
If all this glorification of Vyasa occurred in the centuries 
immediately preceding and following Christ, how could the 
supposed arranger of the Veda be mentioned in the early Vedic 
Literature, which, most scholars agree, was closed some centuries 
before Buddha (i e. before the 6th century B. C.)? No body 
claims that the arrangement into mandalas or astakas or kandas 
is eternal. It is only the hymns or mantras that are claimed 
to be eternal. Even the padapatiu of the Rgveda is declared 
to be non-eternal and is ascribed to Sikalya whom the Nirukta 
criticises in VL 23, Visvaripa on Yaj. IJ]. 242 expressly states 
that the pada and krama arrangements of the Veda are due to 
human authors.9* This theory explains all matters and has 
far better claims to be accepted than Pargiter’s bold ascription 
of fraudulent suppression inferred from (a supposed ) silence, 


The Puranas do not speak with one voice about their own 
origin and transmission. After declaring that Vyasa entrusted 
the preservation and propagation of the Puranas to Suta, the 
Vayu and other Puranas contain a somewhat different version. 
The Vayu narrates (61. 55-61): Stita had six disciples, viz. 
Suniti Atreya, Akrtavrana Kasyapa, Agnivarcas Bhardvaja, 
Mitrayu Vasistha, Savarni Saumadatti, Susarman SamSapayana, 
Three of these, viz. Kasyapa, Savarni and Samsapayana prepared 
new Purana-samhitas and Sita’s own was the 4th and the 
original one. All were divided into four kandas, contained the 
same sense ( matter ), but differed in their readings as the sakhas 
of the Veda differ. All had four thousand verses except the 
samhita of Samsapsyana. These four are said to be the basic 
samhitas (in Brahmanda IJ. 35. 66) or original samhitas (in 
Vayu 61. 58 pūrvasarhhitās ). The Brahmanda (II. 35. 63-70) 
has the same account in almost in the same words, Visnu 
(IIL 6. 16-17), Agni 271 (11-12) are briefer but agree in the 
main with Vayu. The Bhagavata (XIL 7. 4-7) differs from all 
these to some extent. That there is some substance in this story 

from stray passages in several chapters of the Vayu 
( 56. 1. 60, 33-34, 2. 1, 89. 16) and the Brahmanda (IL. 34. 34, 
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IL 36. 1 &c.), where Samsampáyana is the inquirer and Sita 
replies. 


The personality of Sita is somewhat of'an enigmain the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. Sita is called Romaharsana 3* 
or Lomaharsana because he made the hair (roman or loman) 
of his audience bristle or stand erect by his touching and eloquent 
speech, In the Skanda it is stated that he was so called because 
his own hair stood on end when he was being instructed by 
Dvaipayana. One meaning of the word sia is ‘chrioteer’ and 
another meaning is‘a person of a mixed pratiloma caste born 
of the union of a brahmana woman witha ksatriya male’ and 
the cognate word ‘Magadha’ means ‘one who is born of a 
pratiloma union between a vaisya male and a ksatriya female’ 
(vide Manu X. 71. Yaj. 1. 93-94). The Arthasastra of Kautilya 
says! the same thing about sita and magadha, but adds that 
‘the stita and magadha mentioned in the Puranas are diffe- 
rent from these, because he (the sūta) is distinguished from 
(ordinary ) brahmanas and ksatriyas’. Kautilya means that in 
his days sita and magadha were pratiloma castes, but the sūta 
and magadha mentioned as the first reciters of the Puranas are 
a category apart, that they do not belong to the pratiloma castes 
and are both distinguished from bráhmanas and ksatriyas (i. e. 
sūta of the Purāņäs is treated more or less as a great sage or semi- 
divine person). The Vayu (1. 26-33 and 62-147 ff), Padma (II. 27. 
65-87, V. 1. 29-32), Brahmàánda (1L 36. 158-173), the Skanda 
( Prabhásakhanda 1. 8) say 137 that in the sacrifice of Pitàmaha 
(i. e. Brahma ) Süta sprang up as a partial avatara of Visnu on 








1395. gms giak sige’ genie: | aon aAa Ahea- 
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The origin of sita and Mágadha 863 


the day when soma juice was extracted and magadha also thus 
arose. It is further stated in the same Puranas that the havis 
(offering) meant for Indra (symbol of the ksatriya class) got 
mixed with that meant for Brhaspati (symbol of brahmana class 
and learning) and that the süta was born just at the time when 
the mixed-up offering was presented to the gods. From this the 
süta (in later times) had duties similar to those of the original 
süta and it was said that the süta is offspring of the mixed 
union of brahmana (woman) with ksatriya (male) Then 

, another story is grafted on to this (in Vayu 62. 147 ff, Brahmanda 
IL 36. 170-173 and in others) that the original Sita and 
Magadha sang the praises of king Prthu, son of Vena, who 
being pleased, made a present of the country of Anüpa to Sita 
and the country of Magadha to Magadha and since that time 
sütas and màagadhas sing the praises of kings and awaken them 
in the morning with blessings. The Vayu itself,3?? however, 
says (1. 33-34) that sita was born at the time of the extracting 
of soma juice in the sacrifice of Prthu Vainya. 


The authors of the extant Vayu and other Puranas are 
conscious that the sita and magadha in their times had no 
adhikàra for Veda, that the business of the sūta was to note the 
dynasties of gods, sages and kings that are found in the Itihasa 
and Puranas. They felt scandalized by the fact that great sages 
like Saunaka were said to have learnt Puranas from the sūta 
who in their times belonged to a pratiloma caste, about which 
Gautama, Vispnudharmasütra and Kautilya himself lay down 
that pratilomas are like $üdras, are condemned by àryas and are 


1398. qd: ward Ba: TY: Marisa | sede GATT aT APTaTT Gp 
aq 3 giae: pred qgannd:: sig: uereusd ugermger qiu: € qq 62. 
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beyond the pale of the usual duties of brahmanas and ksatriyas 
( such as wpanayana, Veda study, teaching &c,). Learning by 
a brahmana from a ksatriya was considered even in Upanisad 
times as contrary to the natural order of things. Vide the 
words of king Ajatasatru to Gargya Balaki“ quoted below. 
Therefore, to account for the position of Sita as instructor in 
Itihdsa and Purana of great sages like Saunaka, the story of 
Süta's birth was invented and he was placed in a separate 
category by himself. This must have occurred some centuries 
before Kautilya who was aware of the low position of süta and 
magadha and differentiates the Pauranika süta from the prati- 
loma süta and màgadha. One need not accep& the divine 
character of Süta, one has only to understand that in very 
ancient times bráhmanas could, without any qualms and with- 
out loss of prestige, learn about legends from a suta, but that 


in the times when the extant puranas were compiled the 
position had entirely changed. 


Next to Pargiter and Kirfel, one must mention the name 
of Prof. R. C. Hazra who has bestowed much labour and thought 
on the purāņas in general and on individual pur&nas. One 
cannot but feel high admiration for Prof. Hazra's industry, 
patience and enthusiasm. One regrets, however, to find that he 
has developed a tendency to assign rather more ancient dates 
to the extant Puranas and Upapurinas than the available 
evidence would warrant. Besides, he has been go much engrossed 
in the study of Puranas that he sometimes scents a reference to 
Puranas where none in fact exists. For example, in ‘Puranic 
records on Hindu rites and customs’ (p.6) Prof. Hazra observes 
that Vijfidnesvara tells us of Harita’s reference to the opinion 
of Puranas in prescribing penance in normal circumstances 
to those who eat the food dedicated to the patriarchs. The 
words of the Mitaksara 1! of Vijiianesvara are quoted in the note 
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below and clearly show that there the word ‘purdnesu’ moans 
*Sraddhas called puràna' and has nothing to do with Purana 
works. Another defect noticed in Prof. Hazra’s writings is that 
he sees too much meaning in simple words and phrases and is 
not cautious in his conclusions as a scholar of his standing and 
experience should be. In a recent paper on ‘the ASvamedha, the 
common source of origin of the Purana Paficalaksana and the 
Mahabharata’ in ABORI, vol. 36 (1956 ) pp. 190-203, he cites the 
Atharvaveda verse quoted above (p.816,n 1325) in which rk 
and sama verses are mentioned separately and 'puràna' (purà- 
nam yajusa saha) is associated with yajus, and says this colloca- 
tion seemed to him highly significant and that he felt fully 
convinced that the Purdna paficalaksana and the Mahabharata 
owe their origin to the Asvamedha sacrifice and especially to 
its Pariplava akhyanas. Reasons of available space preclude 
a detailed examination of this paper. But a few fundamental 
objections and matters must be mentioned. The words ‘ puranam 
yajusà saha’ should ordinarily mean (as in passages like 
Devadattah saputra āgatah) no more than ‘Purāņa and 
Yajus’ Yaj. 1. 101 provides!’ that after the daily bath, 
a vedic householder should undertake every day the japa of 
portions of the (three) Vedas, the Atharvaveda, Puranas together 
with Itihasa and of adhyatmiki-vidya (Upanisads). There is 
no special meaning here in the association ‘ puranani setihasani’ 
beyond ‘ Puranas and Itihisa’. One, therefore, fails to under- 
stand how the words 'puránam yajusà saha' are highly signi- 
ficant for arriving at the conviction that Asvamedha is the 
origin of Purana and Mahabharata. Then on p.202 of the paper 





(Continued from last page ) 
Sraddhas are of three hinds, wasirg@ (up to ten days after death ), fast or 
walasq ( performed after ten days up to one year ) and guru ( those performed 
after a year from a person's death). The word gus means qug sTmag. 
gra provides mafra for eating the food in the three kinds of args, 74, 
fasq and gua, The word gedrg in that verse of aĝa bas nothing to do 
with Purāna works, Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. p. 262 notes 591a and 593 for 


more details about the three kinds of sraddhas. 
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in question Prof. Hazra quotes a passage from 14% Sankara- 
carya’s bhasya on Chandogya III. 4, 1-2 and completely misun- 
derstands the great àcüárya when he observes "Sahkara's 
use of the word ‘ratri’ in the plural (in ‘ratrisu’) shows that 
in his opinion the [tih@sa and Purana were emzloyed every night 
during the Pariplava and not merely on the Sth and 9th nights 
respectively, as the Satapatha Br. and Sankhayanaérautasitra 
say” (Italics author’s), The Asvamedha sacrifice lasted for 
a year and listening to the Pariplava went on for a year, 
each Pariplava being a cycle of ten days (or rather nights, as 
the recitation by the hotr priest was to take place after the 
morning, mid-day and evening istis to Savitr were finished). 
The texts to be recited and the nature of the legends to be 
narrated on each of the cycle of ten days are fixed and Itihasa 
and Purana are to be recited only on the 8th and 9th nights. 
As each cycle was of ten days, there would be 36 cycles of 
Pariplava in a year and Itihasa would be recited on 36 nights 
in the year and Purana also would be recited on 36 nights in 
the year. It is for this reason that Sankaracarya speaks of 
*Pariplavasu ratrisu’ in the plural, but he does not say that 
Itihdsa and Purana were to be recited on ‘all’ nights (sarvdsu 
ratrisu ), while Prof. Hazra represents him as so saying. There 
is absolutely no warrant in the ancient texts for saying that 
on each day (or night) of the Pariplava Itihasa or Purana was 
to be recited or that Sankaracarya said anything of the kind. 
The testimony of the Vedàntasütra!*9* is completely against this 
view of Prof. Hazra. Vedàntasutra IIL 4.23 refers to certain 
stories mentioned in the Upanisads such as ‘ Yajfiavalkya had 
two wives, Maitreyi and Katyayani’ (Br. Up. IV. 5. 1), 
‘Pratardana, son of Divodasa, went to Indra’s abode’ ( Kausi- 
taki Up. IIL 1), ‘Janasruti Pautrayana was a pious donor 
giving much wealth to the people and keeping an open house for 
distributing food’ (Chan. Up. IV. 1.1), and remarks that such 
stories were not to be recited in Pariplava, since the stories to be 
recited therein are expressly specified beginning with the story 


1403, Theme passage quoted is ‘giereg gg | Tr rerguur- 
sega qiios ufa aaigea frau ferg: 7. 


1404. aritcaanraafia-aia fe per aaa m? gAn A mA- 


Rawenana aa ATA! ETAT: eTeaGEaS Amat 
Aq ara MRE q Smeg: ! Ted on 3, v. IIT 4, 23. (qrfezarat 
vía rw AIA). 
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of king Manu Vaivasvata (which was to be recited on the first 
night of the Pariplava ), 


Prof. Hazra has recently published ( in 1958) * Studies in the 
Upapuranas' vol I. pp. 1-400 on Saura and Vaisnava Upa- 
puranas (in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series 1958 ). 
This would be briefly dealt with a little later. 


Prof. Ramchandra Dikshitar also has written a good deal on 
the Puranas. His writings are beset by the same infirmity that 
attaches to Prof. Hazra’s work to some extent. For example, in 
a paper published in the Proceedings of the 13th Indian History 
Congress ( pp. 46-50) on the Visnupurana he first states ( p. 46) 
that he is more concerned with the extant Visnupuràna and 
after pointing out that the topics of vratas, of fasts, of tirtha, 
are absent from the extant Visnupurina he concludes that the 
extant Visnupurána can safely be placed in the 6th or 7th 
century B.C. Hardly any modern and critical scholar would 
accept such a date for the extant Visnupuraina. Instead of relying 
on the absence? of certain topics he should rather have relied on 
what it actually contains to find out the probable date of the 
extant Visnupuràna. 


In connection with the Puranas the author must refer at 
some length to the Introductory remarks of Ballàlasena, king 
of Bengal, in his Danasigara, edited in the B. I. series 
(1953-1956 ) by Mr. Bhabatosh Bhattacarya (three parts of 
text pp. 1-722 and 4th part an Introduction in English with 
Indices). Those remarks evince a bold critical faculty rare in 
our medieval Sanskrit writers. He mentions, besides the 
Gopathabrahmana, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the smrtis 
and dharmaéastras of Gautama, Manu, Yajiiavalkya, ( count- 
ing Sankha Likhita as two), Dana-Brhaspati and Brhaspati 
(as separate), Vasistha and others (in all 28), the Chandoga-pari- 
Sista of Katyadyana, thirteen principal Puranas viz. Brahma, 
Varaha,  Agneya, Bhavisya, Matsya, Vamana, Vayactya, 
Markandeya, Vaisnava, Saiva, Skinda, Padma and Kaurma and 
the Upapuránas named in Kürma and Adi Puranas as contain- 
ing the procedure of ( various ) danas, viz. Adya, Samba, Kalika, 
Nànda (v.l Nandin), Aditya, Narasimha, Visnudharmottara 
(declared by Markandeya) and the sastra called Visnudharma 
(eight in all), He mentions that he drew upon all these for the 
production of his work on danas, 1375 in number ( verses 11~20 
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pp. 2-3). Then he mentions certain Puranas and Upapurànas 
which he discarded in his work on danas for various reasons. 


Some of these remarks are very important and the original 
verses are set out in the note below.!!5 He states that he did- 
not draw upon the Bhagavata, the Brahmanda and the Naradiya 
as danas are absent therefrom. He did not rely in his work 
upon the Lingapurana, though itis a large work, because its 
essence, he decides, is the same as the treatment of Maha- 
dànas declared in the Matsyapurána; the Bhavisyapurana has 
been assiduously utilised by him only up to the ( vratavidhis 
of ) 7th tithi, but he discards the procedures of the 8th and 9th 
tithis(of the Bhavisyapuràna), since they are overwhelmed 
( tainted ) with ( the doctrines of )4% heretical sects ( Tantrikas, 





eA e 


1405. qeaíi Bgy acquuenqadenque ( cmrurd degu qm 
Rds a fagan 58 queda uui fern agia rE- 
aÀ mA mRNA Aae a Raer a) gag a 
Raula aeaa N Aaa RA RANA a MATT AITRTES - 
Srrargeema, mura Hay Mt magm: magmi maa Ai- 
STRUESTSTTH Ul et2 CASTA SITETHTITIEUE A aiaa oa eoa u 
reed if grrr aw Aaaama Rear: A gima RA: 
RUTH A: | sagem: " getestet woaumve- 
a Cap TRTEVET eerie Gaequemuuuereeqnussmd AIAG- 

ATE | TIAA SAT Rey afg a Aagaql 67p 7. The com, 
fuai on Fieger remarks that the fgcagror has six recensions viz, of 
6000 verses, 8000, 9000, 10000, 22000, 24000, while the graqmm speaks of a 
facergzror of 23000 verses which it discards. @utfif on wa IV. 200 re- 
marks that each á$rama has some peculiar signs of its own such as the 
girdle, deer skin, ( palāsa ) staff of a Vedic student, the householder has a 
bamboo stick, ear-rings &c,, a forest hermit has tattered garments and 
matted hair while a sannyasia wears kasaya (reddish) garment &c. Those 
who maintain themselves by wearing these peculiar signs though they do not 
belong to that order incur sin, qw. wy. I. 2 p. 386 explains tear: as 


nganga: . 


1406. Both tho qeqay on gq pp. 274-308 and ang on gq vol. I pp. 
921-956 contain several vratas on the 9th tithi from Bhavisyapurana in 
honour of Durga (under various names such as Candika, Nanda} which 
have a sākta flavour. For example, as regards the Ubhayanavamivrata 
(Kalpataru on vrata pp, 274-282) it is provided that the eight-armed Durga 
called Tryambika is to be honoured with red flowers and the naivedya of 
buffalo flesh (p. 275). Similarly, as regards Namanavami vrata (sbid, p. 
283-288) provision is made for a naivedya of fish and flesh and in the 
Mahanavami vrata pp. 296-298 a naivedya of payasa and flesh for Mangala 
is provided, In the Nandanavami Durga is called Nanda and the mantra 
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Bauddhas, &c.); both the Visnurahasya and Sivarahasya, 
though well-known among people, have not been accepted in 
this work, since they are considered to be mere compilations; the 
Bhavisyottara ( Purana ) which is followed in peoples’ practices 
and is not in conflict ( with orthodox views) has been excluded 
from this work, since no indications (evidence) of its autho- 
ritativeness could be found; the following are ignored in the 
Danasagara for reasons stated: three khandas, viz. those con- 
cerned with the tales of Paundra, Reva and Avanti of the 
Skanda apart from a part of it that is prevalent ( among people ), 
the Tarksya (i.e. Garuda) puràna, another Brahmapuràna, 
another Ágneya ( i.e. Agnipurána), a Visnupuràna containing 
23000 verses, another Lingapurana containing six thousand 
verses; all these have been discarded for various reasons such 
as the procedure of diksa ( initiation of a disciple by a guru ina 
cult like the Tantrika or Paficaratra or Pasupata) or of the 
establishment of an image, heretical reasoning, testing of jewels, 
stories of the doings of (persons of) false genealogies, treating of 
such matters as dictionaries and grammar, containing incohe- 
rent tales and contradictions, because they lead to the misleading 
of people by the description of or reference to Love affairs, to 
those who are buffoons, or are heretics or make their livelihood 
by displaying some sign ( such as matted hair); the Devipurana 
has not been utilized in this work, because it is not included 
in the enumeration of the number of Purdpas and Upapuranas 
(in various works ), because it contains delusive acts! and 
because it approves of heretic sastras, 





(Continued from last page) 

is 'om Nandayai namah' (p. 304) and in the Mahanavamivrata (on 
Aidvina-sukla 9 ) worship is commended (p. 308) with plenty of wine and flesh 
and with the heads of buffaloes, rams and goats. All these Navamivratas 
provide a dinner to maidens which is a peculiarity of sakta worship, Tantrik 
practices must have affected people in Northern India long before the 11th 
century as the Kalpataru mentions the  Sun's mantra 'Kbakholkaya 
namah '; vide wea I. 215, 1-6 for the basic mantra (Müla-mantra) and 
its adjuncts, some of which are ‘ait emia Rr, at sates eta Rr, At 
aean’d oe pran, i mAN wu one | Ù ARRONT TE 
gefa: 1? (arqo on aa p. 199). It may be noted that the Agnipurana 
( 272, 3 ) speaks of the gift of the Visnupurana containing 23000 verses, 


1406a. aHa means qoi or Ag acc. to ARAYA 'qxat a aud zc. 
"du diga. In the aag II. 2 we have ‘gaen qued ILE wat 
Rua where it should mean Atg. If we prefer the variant reading sem, 
then the meaning would be afcya ( dark ) or RAAN. 
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Some important conclussions can be drawn from the above 
mentioned remarks of Ballàlasena in his Dànasagara. Next to 
the Mitaksara, the Krtyakalpataru and Apararka’s commentary, 
the Danasagara is among the earliest extant nibandha works the 
dates of which are nearly certain.” If does not mention the 
Mitaksara, nor Krtyakalpataru nor Apararka. Mr. Bhabatosh 
Bhattacharya is right in his contention that the words ‘ Kalpa- 
drumo jangamah’ in the 3rd opening verse have nothing to do 
with Kalpataru of Laksmidhara and that Prof. Rangaswamy 
Aiyangar is wrong in thinking that the verse refers to the 
Kalpataru (vide Mr. Bhattacharya's Introduction to Dànasagara 
p. XVIII and note 1). 


The principal points that emerge from Ballalasena's remarks 
on Puranas are that he included both Vayu and Siva among 
the principal Puranas (sometimes called Mahapuranas), that 
there were two Puranas called Linga, Brahma, Agneya and 
Visnu, that the four counterparts bearing these names were not 
treated as authoritative (one pseudo-Lingapurana having 6000 
verses and one Visnu having also 23000 verses being unautho- 
ritative ), that he abhorred Tantrik rites and therefore totally 
discarded the Devipurana and parts of Bhavisya, that he did not 
utilize three named sections of the Skanda, that he did not 
regard the Garuda as authoritative. It may be stated here that 
acc. to the (printed) Kürma L 1. 17-20 some Upapurànas such 
as Skanda, Vàmana, Brahmánda and Nàradlya bear the same 
names as the Mahapuranas. Prof. Hazra relies upon a passage 
quoted from the Bhavisyapurana) by Kalpataru ( Brahmaciri- 





1407. The pedigree of agraa@a gathered from 33 qp. and eraare is: 
Baada (ia qrrdst) — his son Asawa — his son agrmaRa—his son gennea. 
The amgaara was begun in Saka 1089 (1167 A.D.) and was finished 
by his son ganuraa (p. 4 31. at.). The arava was composed by "ERU 
in saka 1091 (1169 A. D.); vide Mr. B, Bhattacharya's Introduction to 
WrdHUR pp. XXV-XXVI, He composed three more works before the gra- 
ame viz. the qaum ( mentioned on pp, 52 and 59 of the arm), síqui- 
ann and aram (in verses 55-56 p. 6 of arvana). So aprmaa's 
literary activity should be placed between 1155 to 1180 A.D. He mentions 
araegqug, author of em@ar and fageraar, as his guru to whom he shows 
great reverence for his learning, high character and attainments in the 
@rvarn ( p. 2 verse 6) and states that he learnt the essence of all Puranas 
and smrtis from him (verse 7), Vide H. of Dh. vol. I. (1930) pp. 340-341 
for Ballalasena. 


1408. maaga rer wur Uu cdd auri Rerainan 


Rea ma ares a a R aA AL MAUA A E ma- 
( Continued on next page ) 
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kànda p.25) wherein it is said that the appellation Jaya is 
applied to 18 Puranas, Ramayana, Visnudharmadiéastras, Siva- 
dharma, Mahabharata, Sauradharmas and Manavadharmas 
(Manusmrti?). I shall discuss the question of Visnudharma- 
purana later. But I have serious objections against the antiquity 
and authenticity of this passage. Being quoted in the Kalpataru 
it may be earlier than 1050 A. D. That is all. In order to glorify 
the 18 Puranas the meaning of Jaya is extended. Jaya is 
applied only to the Mahabharata in the latter e.g. Udyogaparva 
136. 18-19 and Svargarohanika 5. 49 and 51 quoted in note 1369 
above. Hence this passage was inserted very late after all 18 
Puranas had been composed i.e. after the 9th century A.D. 
Besides the plural ‘ Visnudharmadisastrani’ shows that many 
works are meant and not one, i.e. the meaning is that all sastras 
dealing with Visnudharmas and the like, Ifa single work were 
meant, one expects ‘ Visnudharmadisastram ca’ and that would 
have not spoilt the metre. Besides, the Kalpataru itself indicates 
that this verse about ‘Jaya’ was cited by some authorities as 
‘ Smrti’. Therefore, it is doubtful if it isa genuine Bhavisya 
passage. Ballalasena mentions only eight Upapuranas on danas 
by name ( including the four mentioned by the Matsya ). 


In spite of the very admirable and praiseworthy efforts of 
Dr. Hazra in the matter of the place of the Upapurànas, their 
contents, the search among numerous mss. to find out what the 
text of the several upapuranas has been, the present writer must 
say here once for all that he does not at all agree with most of 
the dates that he assign to the Samba, the Visnudnarma, the 
Visnudharmottara, the Narasimhapurana, which are the 
principal Upapuranas he has dealt with in the first volume of 
‘Studies in Upapuranas'. His dates for the four Upapuranas are; 


(Continued from last page ) 
Aw aAA a ara rai waar aie: | aga sare ‘taid:’ git Fer 
a (m) marmi aà (Bai in p. t) agn mererauitgénqeiw NATU ! qut 
laag a AA agadi gaa newgu (granis p.25-26 ). The 
quem reads ‘ agiaaraararanaiy ’ before wetstae and thereby clearly 
shows that the propounder of this passage (cited as from Bhavisya ) was 
unknown, acc. to the greca and also digqdw, but, as some authorities 
had accepted it, it was regarded as WATT and even if cited as smrti it would 
be included in the words ' argrgsmuog «mis TFA qam aaaea gars 
am ues Wil? occurring as a quotation from wíqeq on p. 24 (of sr 


waiftaive ). The above verses are quoted by sp. x. p. 30. 
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Simba between 500 and 800 A.D. (p.91), the Visnudharma- 
purána between 200-300 A. D. (p. 143), the Visnudharmottara- 
purina between 400 to 500 A. D. (p. 212) and the present 
Narasithha~purana between 400 to 500 A. D. To examine all 
his reasons the present writer would have to write another book. 
Therefore, he proposes to give only a few illustrations of the 
way in which Dr. Hazra arrives at his dates. But before this is 
done it is better to mention some of his own findings on the 
Puranas and the four Upapuranas mentioned above. On p. 27 
he observes that the text of the extant Mahapuranas which are 
the results of innumerable changes, modifications and interpola- 
tions made at different times and by different sects is scarcely 
reliable and can be used with great caution and careful 
discrimination. I agree with him. But the same or perhaps worse 
is the case with the Upapurànas. Prof. Hazra himself says 
(‘Studies’ vol. I. p. 23) that after the group of 18 principal 
Puranas had been compiled many sub-systems and sects like the 
Saktas and Sauras came into prominence and their adherents 
interpolated chapters in the 18 established Puradnas and wrote 
new and independent works styled Puranas in order to propagate 
their own ideas and that some of these latter came to be called 
Upapuranas. The result is that, unless we have critical editions of 
ihe Purànas and the principal Upapurànas on the model of the 
critical edition of the Mahabharata at the BORI in Poona, all 
chapters and often single verses are suspect. But the task of 
preparing critical editions of even the principal Puranas and 
some of the Upapuranas based upon ancient and medieval mss. 
callected from all parts of India would be far more colossal and 
costly than even the critical edition of the Mahabharata. 
Therefore, most chronological conclusions about the dates of 
Puranas and Upapuranas and about the borrowings of one 
Purana from another are just tentative at the most and likely 
to be set aside by new evidence as long as critical editions of 
Puranas and Upapuranas are not available. 


Let us now turn to the four Upapuranas dealt with at 
length by Prof. Hazra. About the Samba (which is one of the 
four Upapuranas expressly named in the Matsyapurana 53. 
60-63) Prof. Hazra observes (‘Studies’ vol. I. p.68) that the 
present Samba-purina consists of different units mostly belong- 
ing to different countries and ages and after analysing in his 
own way the several chapters of the Simba he arrives at the 
conclusion (on p. 93) that chapters 17, 22 and 23 of the printed 
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edition were added later than 950 A. D., that chap. 44-45 were 
inserted between 950 and 1050 A. D. and chap. 39-43 and 47-83 
were added between 1250 and 1500 A.D. There is at present 
only one printed ed. of the Samba viz. that of the Venk. Press in 
84 chapters based probably only on one ms. Out of these 84 
chapters Prof. Hazra himself finds that 47 chapters are later than 
950 A. D., of which 42 were added between 1230-1500 A.D. 
Prof. Hazra has himself examined several mss of the Simba, 
but they do not come from all over India, many being from 
Bengal and almost all seem to be late ones (p. 33 last line), 
being copied in saka 1764 i, e. 1842 A. D. When more than half 
of this Purana ranges between 950 to 1500 A. D. according to 
Prof. Hazra, how can it be usefully employed for chronological 
purposes? Nobody can say when the verses about the four 
Upapuranas were inserted in the Matsya, but one can affirm that 
it was done about the 9th century A. D. or even later. Two dates 
about Upapuranas are certain, viz. that Samba is mentioned 
by Alberuni (Sachau, L p. 130) who wrote in 1030 A, D, and 
that the Danasagara (verses 13-15 on p. 3), composed in 1069 A.D, 
mentions eight Upapuráanas on dànas of which four viz. Samba, 
Narasimha, Nandi and Aditya are the same as are mentioned in 
the Matsya. Therefore, an Upapurana called Simba must have 
been composed a century or two earlier than 1000 A.D. On 
p.91 he holds that the Samba cannot be dated later than 800 
A.D. It is difficult to fall in line with all the assumptions 
on pp. 90-91 for arriving at this date. What the Samba named 
by Matsya contained beyond the words ‘ story of Samba’ is not 
at all known. Prof. Hazra himself has given up at least half of 
the printed Samba as later than 950 A. D. and there is absolutely 
no reliable evidence to hold that the remaining portion of the 
Samba is earlier than 800 A. D. or even earlier than 950 A. D. 


The next Upapurana is Visnudharma dealt with by Prof. 
Hazra in ‘Studies’ vol. I. pp. 118-155. There is no printed 
edition. Prof. Hazra (p. 119) refers to six mss. but he has chiefly 
used only one ms. viz. Bengal Asiatic Society’s ms. No. 1670. 
This Purana has 105 chapters and over 4000 verses. Prof. Hazra 
admits ( p. 119) that it has very little of the principal charac- 
teristics of a Purana and deals exclusively with the religious 
rites and duties of Vaisnavas. Alberuni names Visnudharma 
but the verses that he quotes therefrom are found in the Visnu- 
dharmottara as Buhler pointed out long ago (I. A. vol. XIX. pp. 
381-410 and vide table given by Prof. Hazra on p. 208 comparing 
the two ). Prof. Hazra holds ( p. 116 ) relying on two verses quot- 

H. D. 110 
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ed below from Visnudharmottara 1*9 that the Visuudharmottara 
js only the latter part of Visnudharma and that, as he holds 
that the former was composed between 400-500 A. D.,, the date 
of the Visnudharma falls between 200 and 300 A. D. ( p. 143 ). 
The other arguments that he advances are practically worthless. 
In the present author's opinion those verses can be interpreted 
in two other but different ways, viz. that the first section of the 
present Visnudharmottara is called Visnudharma or that the 
Visnudharmottara is so called because it was composed after 
the Visnupurana, which contains the greatness of Visnu and the 
dharmas of Vaisnavas. He often trots out the theory that, if a 
work is free from Tantric elements, it must be an early work be- 
longing to the 3rd or 4th century A.D. (see p. 142), The Sarvada- 
rsanasangraha of Madhavacarya (which was composed inthe 14th 
century ) makes no reference to the cult of Sakti or the system of 
Tantra, though it devotes a good deal of space to the views of even 
Carvaka (a thorough-going atheist ), Bauddhas and Jainas. The 
Sarvasiddhantasangraha also does not refer to the Saktas or the 
Tantras. But no one can argue that Madhava is earlier than 
4th or 5th century A.D. There may be various reasons for silence, 
One may abhor a thing and may not refer to it or use it at all 
as the Danasagara says about the Devipurana. The argument 
from silence is a slippery one. I challenge the whole basis of 
Prof. Hazra’s date for Visnudharma, viz. the date of the Visnu- 
dharmottara. This last is a vast work in three sections. It 
would be proved later that portions of the latter Purana dealing 





1408a, fA Mat qa AAA pra I Remik 1.143.16 ; dareara- 
Rad ang a Aa on a: Aaaa Aona I 74. 35, 
These verses are not clear enough for holding that the present fQounrarey is 
only the latter part of another work called fora. That verse uses the word 
ga which refers to the frst section of the present (avara and refers 
only to one who studies the first section and also the following sections. The 
word gd cannot be proved to refer to (dwmudsme, which is nowhere ex- 
pressly mentioned as a quur in the Reana. To take ga as referring to 
ena, a separate work, would be equal to assuming what has to be proved, 
Alberuni mentions Visnudharma as a short form of f§egryalaz and nothing 
more, Similarly, in the 2nd passage it is expressly stated that in the first 
section the essence of Vaisnava duties is given along with the following two 
sections. The Matsya ( 53. 16 ) speaks of the Visnupurana as one in which 
Parasara proclaimed all the dharmas with reference to Varahakalpa; MUERT- 
TARAGA URNE: | qane minaaa dnd fag: "Weed 53.16. The word 
ward is used in the aeeg with reference to four Puranas, Vayu, Visnu, Naradiya 
and Skanda, out of 18. The Visnu is full of the characteristic qualities of 
Vaisnavas e.g. vide III. 7. 20—33, III, 8. 9-19 &c. 
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with prognostications from dreams cannot be placed esrlier 
than about 600 to 650 A. D. For the Visnudharma we have to 
rely on what Prof. Hazra quotes. Chap. 66 quotes the famous 
words of the Gita ‘ whenever there is decline of dharma &c.’ 
( p. 143 n. 94) and then the same chap. mentions the incarna- 
tions of Visnu including Buddha (p. 125). Therefore, the 
mention of the ten avatàras in the context of the words of the 
Gita is natural and should not be regarded as spurious simply 
because it comes in the way of one's pet theories. On p. 144 he 
quotes ten verses from chapter 66 in which Buddha is described 
as son of Suddhodana and his doctrines are stated. Prof. Hazra 
(on pp 145-146) gives four reasons which are quite unconvincing. 
The Puranas mention the avataras of Visnu in several places. 
The Bhagavata in I. 3 names 22 avatàras. On p. 150 Prof. Hazra 
himself quotes a long passage about the evils of the Kali age 
from the Visnudharma in which occurs a significant half verse 
' utkocáh saugatas-caiva Mahayanaratas-tatha’. Here not only 
are the followers of Buddha mentioned but also those who are 
of the Mahayana persuasion. On p. 124 Prof. Hazra states that 
the Visnudharma (p. 124 n. 45 ) mentions by name 33 authors 
of Dharmaéastras, besides the Saptarsis and others. Yaj. (1. 4-5) 
mentions only 19 promulgators of Dharmasastra ( including 
himself and holding Sankha-likhita as one). Both the Visnu- 
dharma and the Visnudharmottara are not mentioned by the 
Matsya. Therefore, it must be held that they were not reco- 
gnized as Upapurànas at the time when the verses about Upa- 
purāņas were interpolated in the Matsya and were not so recog- 
nized till at least the 8th or 9th century A.D. The Visnudharma 
is opposed to what is stated by all writers from the Grhya and 
Dharmasitras, by Manu (III. 128-186 ), by Matsya, Karma and 
other Puranas about the qualifications of the brahmanas to be 
invited at a $r&ddha dinner ( vide H. of Dh. vol. IV pp. 384-387 ). 
It expressly says that squint-eyed, hunch-backed, impotent, poor 
and diseased brahmanas should be mixed up at a $ráddha along 
with those who are deeply versed in the Veda.!*? This does not 
bespeak an early date. On p. 138 Prof. Hazra refers to several 
nibandhakaras as quoting from Vispudharma such as Gadadhara 
up to Ballalasena, Aparárka and Krtyakalpataru. These do not 
carry the date beyond 1000 A. D. and besides an examinatiou 
of quotations in only one work ( Aparàrka) will show that the 








1409. an: JNA EA FRA ATRAN | wing Aawa Aar 
laare: u ( Hazra p. 153 n 117). 
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Visnudharma was an hotch-potch bringing together passages 
from several sources ( vide note ).1* Prof. Hazra himself holds 
that the original Visnudharma was appropriated and recast by 
Bhagavatas and that many verses quoted from Visnudharma 
by Raghunandana, Govindananda and the Madanapirijata do 
not occur in the present work ( pp. 154-155 ). 


Then we come to the Visnudharmottara, The only printed 
edition is that of the Venk. Press. It is a vast work divided into 
three sections. The first deals with geography, solar and lunar 
dynasties, astronomy and astrology, gotra and pravara, $ráddhas, 
Manvantaras, Bharata’s fight with Gandharvas and Satrughna's 
with Lavana. The 2ndsection deals with various aspects of Raja- 
dharma and the third section of the Purana deals with Citrasütra- 
vidhāna and contains several topics such as painting, dancing, 
music, song, rasas, riddles, dramaturgy, metrics, figures of speech, 
construction of images, building of temples, symptoms of 
approaching death, gifts of various kinds, law and justice, hermits 
and sannyasins, On p. 212 Dr. Hazra places this Purana bet- 
ween 400-500 A.D. Reasons of limitations of space preclude 
any detailed criticism of Prof. Hazra’s treatment. In III 351.54 
Buddha is mentioned as an avatàra which Prof. Hazra says is 
t most probably spurious’ (p. 21?) and advances no reasons for this 
summary judgment. He puts in his usual argument of its non- 
Tantric 11 character and frequent use of the word pradurbhava 

1410. amak on pp. 368-370 quotes about 20 verses from feui, 
some of which may be examined here; w(ü fagan eni aaf qi: i 
MIM AraAea A ards AH uq This very verse is q. by sme; on p. 370 
from anfu geor. This verse is stated to be derived from sqpq and mg in 
E. I, vol. 12 p. 135, The qeeartarnt p. 517 quotes it from qeeqia, while 
yenit ( &nan. collection ) verse 29 has the latter half of it, On p, 369 
the verse yngra TÅ is quoted from forud but the same is quoted 
by amc; himself on p. 370 from sre and it is verse 7 of gaeqídegnt and is 
also srgsmqa 62. 19 and qim 29.16. Then at the end of that long 


passage is verse atrentegiea frat: ( ated p. 370), which is geerftegra 17 
and qargerr VI. 33. 17. 


1411. I fail to understand what Prof. Hazra definitely means by non- 
Tantrik character. He admits (on p 218) that bzjas and kavacas are 
found in Visnudharmottara of which section I chap. 226 names over 100 
args, some of whose names are andl, agni, aaa, mag, gim, 
BUS, HI, fers &c.; chap. 237 of favyrwatee (verse 20) refers to 

and at the end we have purely Tantrik formulas, 
some of which quoted as specimens are : ‘aif EaR mera Rapz- 
( Continued on next page) 
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and not ‘avatara’ which latter, he says, occurs in two places only. 
Prof. Hazra often attaches undue importance to insignificant 
details. Whether the word ‘ pradurbhava’ is used or ‘avatara’ is 
used matters littl. The same Purana uses both words promisc- 
uously e.g, Narasimha ( 36. 1, ‘avataranaham vaksye’) begins 
with the word 'avatára' and in 39. 1 employs the word ‘ pradur- 
bhava’ (atah param Hareh punyam pradurbhavam ) and in the 
colophons of all chapters from 36 to 53 the word ‘ pridurbhava’ 
isused. Tho Matsya 247.1 starts with ‘ pradurbhavan pura- 
nesu Visnoramitatejasah’. In 247. 19-21 the Matsya employs 
the word ' avatirnah ' with regard to Vàmana and Nrsimha and 
in 246. 4 'avatirno jagadyonih "'"Vàmaneneha rüpena &c.'" 
Padma V. 13. 182 speaks of twelve avataras; Visnu V. 16 also 
uses the word 'avatára'. On p. 199 he gives a table of passages 
that are common to Manu, Y3j, Nàrada and Visnudharmottara, 
on p. 200 another table of passages common to Bharata’s Natya- 
Sastra and Visnudharmottara, and on page 202 a table of 
passages common to Matsya and Visnudharmottara and holds 
that the Matsya borrows. This is a most astounding proposition. 
The Matsya does not even mention the Visnudharmottara as an 
Upapuràna; the only sure and earliest date is that the latter is 
mentioned by Alberuni. That does not carry the matter beyond 
900-1000 A.D. The Matsyapuraina might have been tampered 
with. The reasons assigned for his opinion by Prof. Hazra are, 
to say the least, flimsy and unconvincing. Itis further to be noted 
that there are twelve verses that state that some phenomena 
are not to be held to be utpatas, that are common to Matsya 229. 
14-25, Visnudharmottara ( 11. 134. 15-26 ) and the Brhatsamhita 
(45. 83-94), which are quoted by the Adbhutasagara pp. 743-744 
as occurring in all these three and in Barhaspatya. I have dealt 
with this matter above on p. 768 n 1240. Varáha states that these 


(Continued from last page ) 

d qid aH! ot FS 2S Bancaeaaraadiaas Taal wa wr) s fees 

F manema Ta Ta) sti Faas ASAR ane MR 
mam fawteís fau rug vet qüena «api. If this is nottantricism I 
sbould like to know what itis. In (deorum II. 165 there is great eulogy of 
the Gayatri (or Savitri) mantra, Therein verses 55 ffof the same Purana 
prescribe bow Gayatri can be used against one's bad enemy. A few verses 

~ 2 on ms ^ X bs t =~ e^ 

are quoted : star ert A Aala Aada 1 TUE SUUS 347a TATU ATAT TTT | 
falani ai Rea aaau agt e ARA oA a ga l SUERUUS p 
à fim sp guregrouísenr fdwiüsren 0 wemfuwi 


a AA Bà 1? 65. 
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verses are the summaries ( rsiputrakrtaih slokair-vidyad-etat 
samasoktaih ) of the slokas of Rsiputra. Therefore, the view that 
they are borrowed by Varaha from the Matsya or Visnudharmo- 
ttara would be out of question. The two Puranas do not say 
whence they have taken them. Therefore, it would not be 
unjustifiable to hold that in both Puranas the verses of the 
Brhat-samhita were inserted. There is another circumstance 
that strengthens this last view. The Adbhutasigara on 
pp. 493-494 quotes seven verses from the Brhad-yàtrà of Varaha 
alone. These verses are quoted by Utpala on Br.S. 47. 22 
(where Varáha says 'sadasat-svapnanimittam  yatràyam 
svapnavidhir-uktah) from ‘ Yatra’, These verses (8 in all) are 
Var&ha's own (as he says) and not taken from any other source. 
Three of these verses on dreams occur in the Visnudharmottara 
(1L 176. 9-11). They are quoted above on p. 776 note 1254, 
Prof. Hazra does not appear to have carefully gone into the 
several works of Varahamihira and is not right when he says 
(on pp. 201 and 211 ) that ‘ the Visnudharmottara does not refer 
to or utilize the works of Varahamihira' The Visnu- 
dharmottara is an encyclopaedia, while Varahamihira was a 
great astronomer and astrologer. He would turn to his 
predecessors in his own subject if he wanted to borrow and he 
expressly mentions numerous predecessors (vide pp. 591-594 
above) and not to an Upapurana (which in my view did not 
exist or at least was not recognised as an authority when Varaha 
wrote in the first half of the 6th century A. D.) Besides, the 
presumption to be drawn from the nature of the Upapurana is in 
favour of holding that it borrows. 


Prof. Hazra deals with the Narasimha-purana on pp. 219-266 
of his ‘Studies’ vol. I. The only printed edition is that published 
in 1911 by Gopal Narayan and Co. (Bombay) in 68 chapters based 
on three mss. about which no information is given. This Purana 
appears to have been composed solely for the glorification of Nara- 
simha identified with Narayana. Prof. Hazra has used several mas,, 
two, the oldest, being dated in saka 1567 ( i.e. 1645 A. D. ), some 
of the others are not dated and a few are dated so late as 1798 
A. D. and 1810 A. D.; and some are written in Bengali script, 
On p. 322 Prof. Hazra says about one ms. in Eggeling's cat. of 
India Office mss. that it was copied about 1500-1600 A.D. and its 
last five folios were supplied in 1789 A. D. No reasons are given 
why this ms. should be regarded as being copied between 1500- 
1600. This is probably a guess, so all the mss. consulted are not 
earlier than the 17th and following centuries. Most mss. do not 
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agree with the printed edition in the number of chapters and 
also lack certain chapters of the printed edition. Prof. Hazra holds 
(p. 242) on various grounds, all of which cannot be examined 
here, that the * present Narasirnhapurana is to be placed between 
400-500 A, D.' One or two of his characteristic arguments will 
be noticed here. In chap. 36. 9 (kalau prapte yatha Buddho 
bhaven-Narayanah prabhuh ) Buddha is mentioned; Markan- 
deya promises in chap. 36 to narrate stories about eleven avataras 
(among whom Balarama, Krsna and Buddha are included) 
and in chapters 37-54, the stories of all avataras except Buddha 
are given and it is added‘! in chap. 54 that ‘ I have spoken 
of the ten incarnations of Visnu. The devotee of Nrsimha who 
always listens to these attains Visnu’. It may be noted that 
Balabhadra i8 mentioned in a half verse (36. 8) which is found 
only in ms. ‘ga’ of the three mss. of the printed edition. In 
chap. 53 a few exploits of Balarama and Krsna are narrated in 
the same chapter and so the half line was inserted later. As the 
story of Buddha is not given Prof. Hazra holds that the verse in 
36. 9 is undoubtedly spurious (pp. 230 and 249). It never occurred 
to Prof. Hazra that the sectarian zeal of a bigoted Vaisnava 
might have never cared to give the life of Buddha who was not 
concerned with ( but was antagonistic to ) the varna system and 
the Vedas or might have omitted the story of the life of Buddha 
even if it occurred in the ms. from which he copied. The present 
author thinks that 36.9 is a genuine verse and enumerates 
Buddha as an avatara following the universal belief held in 
India at least from the 9th or 10th century A.D. that Buddha 
was an avatira, but probably bigotry led to the omission of the 
details of Buddha's life. Besides, the verse is capable of another 
interpretation. It is only the stories of ten avataras (excluding 
Buddha) that lead a devotee to Visnu. A devotee may worship any 
one of Nrsimha, Rama or Krsna, and reach Visnu, but hardly any 
orthodox work has ever stated that worship of Buddha alone (an 
avatara ) will lead to attainment of Visnu. Therefore, it is 
proper to hold tbat the story of Buddha’s life might not have been 
given at all or was purposely omitted. On. p. 239 Prof. Hazra puts 
forwarda peculiar argument. According to the Narasimha-purana 
chap. 53, 31, says Prof. Hazra, Krsna embodies only a part of 
Visnu’s sakti !3 and therefore ‘the Narasirha is to be dated 
Ia uu i eei uc te eee 





1412. qsmamur: memes gar urfda reed! qu AAT ud gon: 
ona Pea a g nR Rora aig. 54. 6. 

1413. age a moh harf qaaa: 1 ‘an: far @ feat 
CA t gegeorr a Irt TE d mfügqo 53. 31, 33-34. 
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earlier than the present Bhagavata in which Krsna is called 
bhagavün himself (Bhagavata I. 3. 28). As the present Bhaga- 
vata is to be dated in the 6th century A. D. the Narasimha is 
to be placed not later than 100 A D.’ Great controversies have 
raged over the date of the Bhagavata. The present author 
holds that the Bhàgavata-purara does not belong to the 6th 
century A.D. It will be shown below that while Ramanuja 
quotes more than a hundred verses from the Visnupurana, which 
he regarded as one of supreme authority over other Puranas 
(in Vedarthasangraha pp. 141-142 of D.C. edition) he does not 
quote the Bhagavata at all in his bhasyaon the Vedantasitra. 
A bigoted devotee of Narasimha may say that Narasimha 
avatara is the perfect avatara of Visnu, while Krsna is only a 
partial one. But surely that cannot determine the dates of the 
respective puranas. What bigoted devotees are capable of 
saying may be seen from Brahmànda Ill 36. 18-20 quoted 
later in this section, where it is asserted that the reward of 
repeating thrice the thousand names of Visnu is yielded by 
repeating one name of Krsna once. The strongest argument 
against the authenticity and early date of the present Nara- 
simhapuràna has not been properly and adequately emphasized 
or appreciated by Prof. Hazra. The Matsya (53. 60-63) gives 
meagre details about the four Upapuranas expressly named by 
it, but about the Narasimha it makes one definite statement 
that it contained 18000 verses (53.60). The present Narasimha 
contains only about 3400 verses.1444 Therefore, the old Nara- 
simhapurana exists no more and in its place a new one has 
been substituted, probably containing some of the topics and 
chapters contained in the old one. We donot know the extent 
of the Narasimha mentioned by Alberuni. For ought we know 
he might have referred to the old extensive purana or the new 
stripling substituted in its place. Even some of the mgs. copied 
in comparatively recent times drop several chapters of the 
printed puràna; on p. 249 Prof. Hazra holds that chapters 
34 verses 43-59, and chapters 61, 65 (on 68 holy places 
for Vaisnavas), 66,67 are genuine parts, though dropped in 





1414. Even a late writer like aqfa@garatfaa patronized by the Gajapati 
king Mukundadeva (1559-1568 A. D.) saysin his fscqrqmuqiu (D. I, ed, ) 
vol.l. p. 18 !sfügremíWecs sTETQSHIEWHeND tat aera Ara RE- 
sEHTeguinfd widwrdi It further says that the Nandi or Nanda purana is a 
part of Skanda and that, since Laksmidhara says that the Kalika is an Upa- 
purana, those that say that by the word Bhagavata the Kalika is meant are 
wrong and then enumerates the 18 TITUS. 
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some mss. Prof. Hazra’s judgments on various matters are 

most liable to ba challenged; but considerations of space 

prevent any detailed treatment. On p. 252 he holds that 

in chap. 6 the story of the birth of Vasistha and Agastya 

as the sons of Mitra and Varuna, the story of Yama 

and Yami are comparatively late additions. The story of 
the birth of Vasistha from Urvasi and Mitra and Varuna is 

alluded to even in the Rgveda ( VIL 33. 11) and in the 

previous verse (10) of the same hymn Vasistha, Agastya and 
Mitrivarunau are brought together. The story of Yama and 

Yami occurs in Rg. X. 10. The Narasimha itself states ( in 

chap. 14. 1) that the story of Yama and Yami is Vaidiki. The 

Purana may have added some fringes and embellishments, but- 
the main theme is the same in both. On p. 254-255 and note 

330 Prof. Hazra was constrained to admit that the Narasimha- 
purána had been revised more than once, remarks that Hemadri 

had a more extensive puràna before him than the printed one 
and that a comparison of the verses quoted from the Narasimha- 
purana by the Madanapirijata pp. 301-302, Smrtitattva on 
ahnika ( vol. L p. 411 ) and Nityacarapradipa (vol. I p. 617) show 
that the text of the Narasimha used by Raghunandana and 
Narasimha-vàjapeyin agrees more with the printed text than 
the text used by Madanapala ( about 1375 A, D.), less than 200 
years before Raghunandana. 


The extant Narasimhapurana is an insignificant one as 
compared with the principal Puranas like Vayu, Matsya, Visnu; 
the Samba is not quoted at all by Apararka, the Visnudharma 
only twice and even the Visnudharmottara is quoted by 
Apararka only 7 times for about 25 verses in all. The very ex- 
tensive digest Kalpataru (first half of 12th century A. D.) 
contains hardly any quotation from Visnudharmottara on vratas 
(though the latter devotes about 1600 verses to vratas ), nor is 
it quoted in the sections on brahmacari and other kandas, while 
hundreds of verses are quoted from Matsya, Brahma, Bhavisya, 
Markandeya and other Puranas. Apararka in his huge 
digest of 1252 printed pages quotes the Narasimhapurana 
only 9 times and in all about 30 verses only, of which 
about half are in respect of sannydsa, while the Brahmapurana 
is quoted 68 times for hundreds of verses, the Matsya is quoted 
over 50 ti nes for several hundred verses. The Tulasi plant is 
now sacred to the devotees of Visnu, but it does not figure in 
early Pauranika or other literature. It is mentioned in chapters 


H, D. 111 
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31. 87 ( in a prose passage ) and 34 (19 and 23) of the printed 
Narasimhapurana. As usual Prof. Hazra holds these references 
are due to later revisions and should not be held to suggest a 
late date for the extant Narasimhapurana (p. 255). Tulasi- 
mahatmya is very much in evidence in the Padma e.g. in IV, 
94. 4-10, V. 58. 109ff and V. 59, VI, 24. 2-43. The very late part 
of Padma VI ( chap. 98-107 ) contains the story of Jalandhara, 
whose wife Vrndà is said to have become Tulast Prof. Hazra 
fails to realize the full force of his own admission that the 
Narasimha was revised several times and that writers of the 
16th century hada version before them different from that before 
the writers of the 13th or 14th century. In the author's opinion 
the whole F'urána becomes suspect and that by mere diplomatic 
criticism one would not be able to support beyond doubt any 
chronological conclusion derived from the present truncated 
and garbled version of the original Narasimha, 


So much space had to be devoted to an examination of Prof. 
Hazra’s work on the Upapuranas for cogent reasons. His is 
the latest and most elaborate treatment of Puranas and parti- 
cularly of Upapuranas,on which he has bestowed immense 
labour. His opinions, particularly about “the dates of the 
Upapuranas, are likely to be taken as the last word on the 
subject and even his unfounded surmises are likely to be taken 
as well-established conclusions. Modern Sanskrit scholars have 
sad experience about such matters. Max Muller, working back 
from the date of Buddha and assigning arbitrarily two hundred 
years each for three periods viz. the Upanisad period, the 
Brahmana period and the Samhita period, inferred that the 
composition of the Vedas was to be assigned to a period about 
1200 B. C. He no doubt said that his periods were the 
minimum and that his was a pure surmise. Yet most writers 
who have not themselves made a deep study of the Veda assign 
the Vedas to about 1200 to 1400 B, C. even after the lapse of 
about one hundred years from the time when Max Muller 
launched his surmises. For example, Prof. Toynbee in the table 
of the time spans of the growth phases of civilizations on p. 758 
of volume IX (1954) gives the dates of Epiphany and of 
breakdown of the Indic civilization as 1375 B. C. and 725 B. C. 
respectively. The present author does not at all agree with the 
dates assigned to the Upapuranas by Prof. Hazra and with the 
methods and reasoning adopted for arriving at those dates. He 
had to perform this painful duty even in spite of his regard 
for Prof. Hazra. 
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There are numerous works, translations and papers on 
Puranas. A few alone are mentioned here. Eugene Burnouf 
translated the Bhiagavata Purana in French in five volumes in 
1840 and later years. The translations of Visnu and 
Markandeya were made respectively by H. H. Wilson and 
Pargiter; Prof. Kirfel’s Introduction to ‘ Purana paficalaksana’ 
(1927, Bonn) was translated in the Journal of the Shri Venkatesa 
Institute, vol. VII pp. 81-121 and vol. VIII. pp. 9-33; Kirfel in 
Festschrift Jacobi pp. 298-316; K. P. Jayaswal on ‘ Chrono- 
logical tables in Puranic chronicles’ in J. B. O. R. S. vol. III 
pp. 246-262 ; ‘ Purāņas and Indus Aryas’ and ‘ Study of ancient 
Geography in Agnipurāņa’ in I. H. Q. (1933), vol. 18 pp. 461 
and 470; Prof. Ramchandra Dikshitar’s studies on Vayu and 
Matsya and Index to (five) Puranas in three volumes; J. R. A. S. 
1941 pp. 247-256 and pp. 337-350 by W. Ruben for 
* Puranic line of heroes’; J. A.S. B. for 1938, vol. IV. Article 15 
pp. 393 ff; ‘Puranas on Guptas’ in I. H. Q. vol. 21 pp. 141 ff and 
‘Gupta Inscriptions and Puranas’ by Dr. D. R. Patil in B.D.C.R.I. 
vol. Il, pp. 148-165; H.C Raychaudhuri in a paper in the Pro. 
of the 10th Oriental Conference, pp. 390 ff for discrepancies of 
Puranic accounts with epigraphic records; paper by Mr. B.C, 
Majmudar on ‘Origin and character of Purana literature’ in 
Sir Asutosh Mukharji Silver Jubilee vol. III, Orientalia, part 2 
pP. 9-90; a verse from p. 30 of ‘Inscriptiones Sanskrites de 
Champa et du Cambodge ' refers to the provision made by a king 
of the 6th century A. D. for the daily reading of the Bharata, 
Ramayana and Purdnas;1444 the Penukonda plates of the early 
Ganga king Madhava II, ( E. I. vol. 14 p. 338) speaks of him as 
knowing ‘ the essence of many Sastras, Itihasa and Puránas' 
(probably in 6th century A.D.); Purànas are mentioned as 
studied in 578 A. D. ( in E. I. vol. 28 p. 59 ). 


In the following notes on individual Puranas and Upapuranas 
the author adds a few notes based on his own study of the Puranas 
and ( printed ) digests ( nibandhas ) of an early age. He desires 
to emphasize that the earliest works that can be called digests 
and are available in print cannot be placed earlier than about 
1100 A.D. Though there is difference of views among scholars 
about the exact dates of composition, the Mitàksarà, the Krtya- 
kalpataru (which is a regular Digest of various kinds of 
materials on Dharmaéastra) and Apararka’s work (though in 





1414a The verse is WAIATA ai gga) enaga N 
*w agaaa; vide I. H. Q. vol. 22 pp. 221-223. 
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form à commentary on Yajfiavalkya-smrti is still in the nature 
of a Digest) are three printed works more or less contemporary 
and composed between about 1100 to 1140 A.D. The Krtya- 
kalpataru on Vyavahara mentions by name Prakasa, Hala- 
yudha, Kamadhenu and Parijata. Besides, Krityakalpataru 
( Niyata p. 280 ) cites the explanation of Pararika (in Ap. 
Dh. S. I. 17. 26) by the Smrtimafijari ( of Govindaraja ) 
and also on $ràddha( pp. 46 and 259). It has been shown 
in H. of Dh. vol. L that Prakasa (pp. 306-308 ), Parijata 
(pp. 308-309), Smrtimaüjari (pp. 312-314) were works 
of the digest genre. The Kamadhenu of Gopala also appears to 
have been a digest (H. of Dh. vol I. pp. 293 f£). The author 
Gopala was a friend of Laksmidhara ( vide Introd. to Danaka- 
nda p. 49), but, since the latter employs the past tense ( cakre) 
with reference to Gopala's work and the present tense ( tanyate 
kalpavrksah) as regards his own work it follows that the 
Kamadhenu was composed at loast a few years before the Kalpa- 
taru. As no mss. of the Prakasa, Pārijāta and Kamadhenu are 
available it is impossible to say anything about their exhaus- 
tiveness or otherwise. But from the summary at the end of the 
ms. on the Prayascitta section of the Smrtimajijari (H. of Dh. 
vol. I. p. 312 note 714) it appears that it must have been fairly 
large and was composed on the same lines as the later Krtya- 
kalpataru, since it began with Paribhasakanda and Brahmacari- 
section, then dealt with Grhasthadharmas, Dana, Suddhi and 
Agauca, Sraddha, then with Vanaprastha and Pravrajya 
(corresponding to the moksakanda of Kalpataru ) and ended 
with Prayascittas. These predecessors of the Kalpataru were 
superseded by the extensive work of Laksmidhara, who himself 
receded into the background when the works of Hemadri, 
Cande$vara, Madanaratna, the Viramitrodaya, the Mayükhas 
of Nilakantha became popular. Even before the Kamadhenu 
and probably the Smrtimaiüjari also, Bhoja (about 2nd quarter 
of 11th century A. D.) composed (or patronised the composition 
of) several works such as the Bhujabala and Rajamartanda 
which exhaustively dealt with the astrological requirements of 
samsk@ras from purisavana to marriage and also of vratas, 
yàtrà, Santis, pratistha ( vide the author's paper on ' King Bhoja 
and his works on Dharmasastra and astrology ' in JOR, (Madras), 
vol XXIII for 1953-54 pp. 94-127 for five works of Bhoja). 
So there was nothing very novel in the Krtyakalpataru except 
its exhaustive and logical treatment of all topics and profuse 
quotations from the Epics and Puranas, The Mitaksara does 
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not quote much from the Puránas, but Apararka and Kalpataru 
quote them profusely. The Kalpataru quotes about 600 verses 
from Devipurana, over 200 verses each from Kalika, Aditya- 
purana, Nandipurana and Narasirhhapurana (all Upapurdnas ) 
while it quotes none at all from  Visnudharmottara. The 
Kalpataru did not probably regard it as authoritative, 
though Apararka and the Dinasigara utilized it to some extent. 
The learned editor of the extensive Kalpataru, Prof. Aiyangar, 
has made great efforts to identify the quotations therein from the 
Puranas, and laid all workers and scholars under great obliga- 
tions. But many quotations have eluded him as will be shown 
later on. He has been assiduous in pointing out how HemaAdri, 
Cande$vara and Mitramisra have copied wholesale from the 
Kalpataru. It is not impossible that even the Kalpataru might 
have done the same to some extent as regards its predecessors 
such as the Parijata, Prakasa, Smrtimafijari, and Kamadhenu. 
But as those works are not yet available, no positive conclusion 
can be drawn about its borrowing for the present 


The present author edited 286 verses from the Rajamartanda 
(containing 1462 verses) on tithis, vratas and utsavas in 
ABORI vol. 36, parts III-IV, 1956, pp. 306-339, ). It describes 
several vratas and utsavas like Indradhvajotthapana and the 
work is about 75 years older than the Kalpataru. The Kalpataru 
is studiously silent as regards Bhoja, though it mentions Kama- 
dhenu, Govindaraja, Prakasa and Halayudha and it hardly any- 
where mentions the vratas described by the Rajamartanda. 
The Mitāksarā does mention Dharesvara Bhoja. Probably 
Laksmidhara did not like that a comparison should be instituted 
between his treatment of vratas and Bhoja’s. 


Alberuni’s work on India translated by Sachau furnishes 
us with some data about the chronology of Puranas. On p, 130 (of 
Sachau's tr. ) he says he heard the following as the Puranas viz. 
Adi, Matsya, Karma, Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Vayu, 
Nanda, Skanda, Aditya, Soma, Samba, Brahmanda, Markandeya, 
Tarksya (i.e Garuda), Visnu, Brahma, Bhavisya. It will be 
noted that he mixes in this list Puranas and Upapuranas. He 
further states that he had seen only portions of Matsya, Aditya 
and Vayu. Then on p. 131 (of Sachau's tr. ) there is another 
list which was read to him from the Visnu ( viz. the 18 principal 
Puranas, Saiva being substituted for Vayu). Then, on p. 229 
( of Sachau's tr. ) he sets out from Aditya some details about the 
regions below the earth and shows how Vayu differs from it and 
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on p. 248 he sets out details about Meru from Visnu, Vayu and 
Aditya. As he wrote his work in 1030 A. D. one has to conclude 
that Puranas having the names cited by him existed some time 
before 1000 A. D. at the latest. 


Some of the papers of Prof. Hazra and others on the princi- 
pal Puranas and on some of the Upapuranas are brought together 
in one place by Dr. Pusalkar in his work ‘ Studies in Epics and 
Puranas’ pp. 218-225; a few of them are mentioned here. About 
sixteen papers of Prof. Hazra contributed to various Journals 
from time to time were included in his work ‘Studies in Puranik 
Records of Hindu Rites and customs’, which is referred to as 
PRHR here and H. stands for Prof. Hazra and U. for Upa- 
purána. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Brief Notes on individual Puranas and Upapuranas 


Agnipurdna—‘ Present Agni’ (by H.) in L H. Q. vol. XII 
pp. 683-691: ‘Studies in genuine Agneya alias Vahnipurana’ 
by H. in ‘ Our Heritage’ vol. I part 2 pp. 209-245 and vol. II 
part 1 pp. 76-109; ' Discovery of genuine Ágneyapurana ' by H. 
in J. O. I. ( Baroda ) vol V (1956 ) pp. 411-416 (shows that 
present Agni published by Anan. Press is not the original 
Purana, that this was compiled late, while the original Agneya or 
Vahni is not yet printed); the Danasagara p. 7. verse 63 speaks 
of an Agneya which it has discarded apart from one which it 
has utilized ( p. 2 verse 11). As usual with most Puranas, the 
printed Agneya glorifies itself by saying (in chap. 272. 13 and 
17 ) that in that Mahapurána Hari resides in the form of diffe- 
rent lores and the Agneya is a great purána full of Veda and 
all vidyàs. 


Adipurüna ( U. )—B. V. vol. VI ( 1945 ) pp. 60-73 ( H. postu- 
lates an earlier and a Jater version). Vayu 104.7 mentions an 
Adika among the 18 principal puranas ( including the Brahma ). 
Alberuni’s list (which mixes up Puranas and Upapuranas ) 
mentions an Adipurana; an Adipurana is published by the 
Venk, Press in 29 chapters. H. in ‘Studies &c.’ voll pp. 
279-303 deals at length with this and tries to establish that there 
was an earlier Adi Purana of which no mss. are yet available 
(p. 211) and holds that it is to be dated between 1203 to 1525 A.D. 
( ‘Studies’ p. 288). Adiand Adya mean the same thing. But 
Kullüka on Manu II. 54 quotes some verses from Adi which are 
ascribed to Brahma by G, R. p. 314. The digests make a con- 
fusion between Adi and Adityapurana. Vide H. in ‘Studies’ vol. 
I. pp. 302-303. The printed one is a late compilation and none 
of the verses quoted by Laksmidhara and Apararka occur therein 
( vide ‘ Studies’ vol. I pp. 286-289 ). 


Adityapurüna—Mentioned by Matsya 53.62 as U. and Al- 
beruni ( Sachau I. p. 130, 229, 248 ); quoted by Krtyakalpataru 
on Rajadharma (about 2 verses ), Dana ( about 125 ), Sraddha 
(about 20), Vrata ( about 22 ); the Sm. C, quotes many verses on 
Abnika and Sraddha from both Adi and Aditya and quotes both 
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separately on '$auca' on the same page (Ip.94). Aparàrka 
also quotes many verses from both Adi and Aditya. The Dana- 
sagara quotes about forty verses from both the Adi and Aditya 
puránas. 


£kamra. (a work of Orissa ):—H in P. O. vol. 16 pp. 70-76 
and ‘Studies &c.’ vol I. p. 341 (assigns it to 10th or 11th 
century A, D.) 


Kalika:—(an U. in 93 chapters pr. by Venk. Press, 
Bombay ); vide H. in A.B.O.R.I. vol. XXII. pp. 1-23; Sharma in 
I. H. Q. vol. 23 pp. 322-326 (holding that Kalika was completed 
during the reign of king Dharmapala of Kamarüpa ); H. in B. V. 
vol. 16 (1956) pp. 35-40 questions the view of Sharma; ' Date 
of Kalika’ by Prof. Gode in J.O. R. (Madras) vol. X. pp. 289-294 ; 
Dr. Raghavan in J. O. R. ( Madras) vol. XII. pp. 331—360 (shows 
that there are three separate recensions of the Purana). H. 
distinguishes between an earlier version and the extant one and 
places the latter in the 10th or 11th century; on the words of 
Matsya 53. 60-64 ‘tad-etebhyo vinirgatam’, the Kalpataru 
explains ‘vinirgatam’ as ‘udbhitam’ (sprung from) and gives 
the Kalika as an illustration (Brahmacari p. 30) of an Upa- 
purana sprung from Mahapuranas; the Kalpataru quotes from it 
about 100 verses on vrata, on dana, 14 on grhastha, 12 on 
vyavahara (about witnesses and ordeals), 5 each on niyatakala 
and tirtha and 2 on brahmacarin; Apararka quotes it on pp. 15, 
226, 377 (15 verses on marriage and house settlements for 
brahmanas ), 924; the Sm. C. II, p. 442 quotes one verse from it 
on sraddha. The Danasagara quotes many verses from it. 
The Venk. ed. mentions Visnudharmottara in chap. 91. 70 and 
92. 211155. the extant Kalika would have to be placed before 
1000 A. D. Vide p. 809 n 1317 above for the Kalika saying that 
the howl of a female jackal is auspicious. 


Kalkipurana-- Vide H. in 'Studies &c. ' vol I, pp. 303-303. 
There are three editions, all from Calcutta; H. remarks that it is 
a late work not quoted by any writer (p. 308) and that it is not 
to be placed later than the 18th century A. D. 


Kirma—(Venk. Press ed.); is divided into Pdarvardha 
(53 chapters) and Uttarardha (46 chapters); vide H. in ‘ Puranas 





1414b. asa 192. 2 says Qera A ngei wia: gas) geag 
Ear gen gaga: N and then narrates the story of Fars and seq who 
required a son, 
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in history of Smrti' L C. voll pp. 587-614 and in 'Smrti 
chapters of Kürmsa' in I. FL Q. vol. XL pp. 265-286 and P.R.H.R. 
pp. 97-75; H. holds that it was originally a Paficaratra work, 
but was altered to make it a Pasupata one. In several passages 
the Kürma speaks of God as one (II. 11. 112-115), but divided 
into two, Narayana and Brahma (in I. 9.40) or as Visnu and 
Siva (in I. 2. 95) or in three (as in I. 10. 77). The Sm. C. I. p. 199 
quotes verses from I. 2, 94, 95, 97-99 which allow a person to 
worship either Visnu with the mantra ( Rg. T. 22. 20 or X. 90) 
or Siva with Rudragayatri, Rudras (Tai. S. IV. 5. 1-11) or 
'Tryambakam' ( Rg. VII. 59. 12, Tai. S. I. 8. 6. 2.) or with *Om 
namah Sivaya’, The Sm. C. quotes from Kürma about 94 verses 
on ahnika and 19 on áràddha. In I 1. 21-22 it states that there 
were four sainhitas of the Purana viz. Brahmi, Bhagavati, Sauri 
and Vaisnavi and that the present one is the Brahmi in 6000 
verses; the Naradiya (I. 106. 1-22) furnishes a summary of 
the other three sarnhitas. Padma ( Patalakhanda 102. 41~—42 )1 "4c 
expressly names the Küurma and quotes a verse from it. 
Kalpataru (on Sraddha p. 119) quotes two verses from it. 
Apararka (pp. 201, 204,207) quotes three verses from Kirma 
(all in relation to fast ). 


Gawcsapurdna — V ide H. in JGJRL vol. 9 pp. 79-99. 


Garuda — Vide p. 769 above for Ballalasena discarding it; 
H. in ABORI. vol. 19 pp. 69-79, PRHR pp. 141-145; A. P. 
Karmarkar on ‘Brhaspatinitisira’ in Siddha-bharati vol. I, 
pp. 239-240; Dr. L. S. Sternbach in ABORL vol. 37 pp. 63-110 
on ‘Canakyarajanitisastra and Brhaspati-samhita of Garuda- 
purana’; the Garuda is quoted by the Sm. C. IL p. 357 
(on Ekàdasi) ; vide H. of Dh. vol. I. pp. 173-175 which show how 
the Garuda either reproduces or summarizes verses from Yaj. I. 
and III.; chap. 107 of the present Garuda gives a summary of 
the Pardsarasmrti in 39 verses (vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 191). 
The extant Garuda will have to be placed not later than 950 
A. D. and not earlier than the 6th century A. D. 


Devipurüna—(U.) Vide H. in NIA vol. V. pp. 2-20 (assigning 
it to the latter half of the 7th century A. D.). Vide p. 769 above 











1414c WA qa aad Beata! es Uu cg Years quon 
RAL MEZAT: ARAI GAT: HLA TOT gets AeA Targa: hoe 
(urarzwug 102. 41-42). 
H. D. 112 
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for the reasons for which the Dànasagara refused to utilize!!!5 
it; it is quoted by Bhujabala-nibandha ( about 1040-50 A. D. ) 
on how Sankranti when occurring at differant parts of 
the day affects different people.'* Kalpataru quotes Devi- 
purana in several kandas viz. about 210 verses in Rajadharma 
( 88 verses on fortified capital ); 37 verses on worship of Devi on 
Áévina $ukla 9 with the bali of goats and buffaloes, 52 on 
raising a banner in honour of Devi, 10 verses on gavotsarga on 
Kartika~amavasya &c; in Vrata-kanda about 80 verses ( on 
Durgastami, 25 verses on Nandavrata, 44 verses with a prose 
passage ); 245 verses on dana (such as 28 on Tiladhenu and 
Ghrtadhenu pp. 147-151, 56 verses on Vidyddana pp. 201-207, 
98 verses on the construction of kupa, v@pi, dirghka &c. pp. 
289—299, 27 verses on laying out a park and planting trees pp. 
300-303, 10 verses on building a rest-house for ascetics &c. pp. 
312-313); in Tirthakanda 103 verses (20 verses on sraddha ata 
tirtha without examining character and learning of brahmanas ): 
Niyatakalakánda quotes 30 verses; Brahmacari-kanda quotes 
only a few; Grhasthakanda quotes 6 verses; Sraddhakanda p. 21 
quotes only one verse on Maghasraddha. Apararka quotes about 
34 verses (3 of which on qualifications of a sthapaka are inter- 
esting, p. 16 ), as they require that he should possess a knowledge 
of the Vàma and Daksina paths, of the Matr cult, of Paficaratra 
and Saiva Sastras. 


Devibhagavata (pr. by Venk. Press in12 skandhas)—Vide H. 
' in JOR (Madras) vol 21 pp. 49-79 (tries to prove that it is 
younger than the Bhagavata); ‘Devi-bhagavata and Bhagavata’ 
by Mr. Tadpatrikar in ABORI vol. 23 pp. 559-562; IHQ vol. 27 
pp. 191-196 (Mr. Ramchandran says that the relief in Deogarh 
of Nara-Narayana is based on Devibhagavata IV. 5-10); H. in 
IHQ vol. 29 pp. 387-392 does not agree with Mr. Ramchandran. 


Nandipurama (U) Vide H.on 'Brhan-nandikes$vara and 
Nandikesvara’ in Dr, B. C. Law Presentation vol. part IL pp. 
415-419 and in JGJRI vol. II pp. 305-320; Prof. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar in NIA vol. IV. pp. 157-161 on Nandipurana (holds 
that the original Purana is probably lost, that verses quoted from 
it by Laksmidhara are almost all on gifts of various kinds), 





1415. Vide above p. 328 for Nandavrata for the mülamantra and 
p. 425 of the Vratakanda (of Kalpataru ) for other Sakta mantras, 


1416. qa dieu vro eur a site: | os we Aen: gaar 
eat gaga P. 337 quoting gdtgumr. 
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Kalpataru on dana quotes over 200 verses from it on dàna ( of 
which 140 are on Vidyadana pp. 207-222, 12 verses on Arogya- 
dana, which provide for the establishment of an hospital with 
a physician knowing the eight angas of ayurveda and provided 
with drugs &c); Apararka ( pp. 396-403) quotes about 100 verses 
on vidyadana agreeing with those in Kalpataru and also quotes 
(pp 365-366 ) the same verses on Arogyadana; Kalpataru on 
Niyatakala quotes 13 verses from this purana advocating total 
abstention from flesh-eating (p. 323) and abstaining from flesh 
at least on the 4th, 8th, 12th 14th and 15th tithis, on Sadasiti and 
sun’s passage from one rasi to another &c. (pp. 353-360). As this 
is one of the four upapurànas expressly named by the Matsya, as 
Alberuni mentions a Nanda-purana which (appears to be the 
same as Nandi) and as itis largely quoted by Laksmidhara, 
Apararka and Danasagara it is one of the earliest Upapuradnas 
and may have been composed in the 8th or 9th century A.D. 


Narasimhapurana (or Nrsimha). This U. has been dealt with 
above on pp. 878-882. Kalpataru on vrata quotes 29 verses from 
it (22 on Ganesgacaturthi pp. 84-87 almost all of which are found 
in the current work, chap. 26. 2-20); Kalpataru on Tirtha quotes 
66 verses from it, almost all of which are in chap. 65. 2-31, 66. 
1-9, 20-45 of the current work; Kalpataru on Niyatakala quotes 
65 verses almost all of which are found in chap. 58; Kalpataru on 
Moksa quotes 57 verses, which can be traced in chapters 17, 58, 
59, 60,61; the Danakanda of Kalpataru quotes 13 verses (found 
in chap. 30. 27 ff.), and Brahmacdrikanda quotes four verses; 
Apararka quotes about 40 verses from Nrsimha, of which 16 
concern yatli (pp. 951, 965 from chap. 60. 12 f£. ), 17 verses deal 
( p. 140 ) with arghya to the Sun (from 58. 91-93) by the employ- 
ment of the 16 verses of the Purusasükta for nyàsa on the 
different parts of the body and also the sixteen (from chap. 62. 
5-14) upacdras from avahana (invoking to come) to visarjana 
(bidding adieu) in worship, 5 verses on Narasimha-püjà with the 
mantra ‘Om namo Narayanaya’ (63. 3 and6). Out of 33 verses 
on p. 125 dealing with evening sandhya and homa attributed to 
this Purina two are the same as Daksa-smrti (II. 28-29). Sm. 
C. quotes 27 verses on Ahnika from Narasimha. It appears that 
both Kalpataru and Aparàrka had a much longer version before 
them than the present puràna. It may be noted that Ksemaka, 
who was the last king of the Aila-vaméa (acc. to Vayu 99. 432 and 
others ), is described in the Narasimha-purana (chap. 23) as the 
son of Naravahana and grand-son of the famous ancient couple 
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Udayana and Vasavadatta. The extant purina may be assigned 
to about 9th century A. D. 


Naradapurànà—( Venk. Press) Vide H. in L C. vol. IH, 
p. 477-488, PRHR. pp. 127-133 on ‘Brhan-nāradīya and 
Naradiya’ and ‘Studies &c.’ vol. I pp. 309-345. The Brhan- 
naradiya was published by the Calcutta Asiatic Society and by 
the Vangavasi Press in 38 chapters and about 3500 verses. H. holds 
that the Brhan-naradiya is à purely sectarian Vaisnava work, 
is wanting in the characteristics of a puràna, that the Naradiya 
noticed by the Matsya (53. 23 as containing 23000 verses and 
in which Narada proclaimed the dharmas of Brhatkalpa) and 
by the Agni (272. 8) is different from the present Naradiya and 
that the extant Naradiya borrows from the Brhan-niradiya 
(pp. 336-341 of ‘Studies &c.’ vol. 1). The Naradiya ( Venk. 
Press) is divided into two parts, the first in 125 chapters and the 
2nd in 82 chapters (and about 5513 verses in all). Out of the 5513 
verses of the 2nd part 3400 deal with various tirthas and most 
of the remaining are concerned with the story of Rukmangada 
and Mohini, The first part deals with several matters such as 
praise of Visnu and bhakti, Geography of India, story of 
Sagara, Bhagiratha and Ganga-mahatmya, a few vratas, Varna- 
dharma, ASramadharma, patakas, sad@c@ra and $ràddha. Nàra- 
diya J. 9.40 has a verse which echoes a K irátarjuniya verse! and 
proclaims that a brahmana who enters a Bauddha temple even in 
a great calamity cannot get rid of the sin by hundreds of 
expiations, since the Bauddhas are heretics and revilers of 1418 
Veda, The first part speaks of Vaisnavagama (37,4) and 
Pajicaratra procedure (53.9). The Sm. C. quotes many verses 
from the extant Naradiya on Ekadasi and the story of Mohini, 
One characteristic passage may be quoted here.15? Rukmangada 
proclaimed that any person more than eight years of age and 
below 80 years who would eat food on the day of Visnu in hia 
kingdom would be liable to corporal punishment, fine or banish- 
ment. Apararka also (p.205) quotes two verses about fast on 


1417. aA R aiaranai wet qqu !«mqiul. 9.50; compare ‘ Sear 
Radia a karaa: nagi ga y faat: H. 30. 


1418. skgred fiir aena 2 Bw: a aa Aegade maran 
srt maea: Nam aA gaear ada 1.15 50-52. 

1419. sreaqiitrant aa aA megi (1)! A AR aah a Foote qra- 
BA! a maa ga Aae Avargie: | angrage q in aaa. II. p. 355; 
in the printed smeq (gatava) chap. 23. 41 the words are Ñ a gaiga Xa 
wf ferga - oH qvequ quus (ub ANF HIU 
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Ekadasi. The above circumstances lead to the conclusion that 
the present Naradiya was compiled between 700 and 1000 A. D. 
Padmapurána--H. in L C. vol IV. pp. 73-95, Mr. M. V. 
Vaidya in Kane presentation vol. pp. 530-537 (holds that the 
tirthayatra section of Padma is older than the tirthayatra section 
in the Mahabharata), Dr. Belvalkar in F. W. Thomas Festschrift 
(pp. 19-28) holds that Padma is based on the Mahābhārata; 
Prof. Luders tried to prove that the Rsyasrnga legend in Padma 
is older than the same legend in the Mahābhārata (vide I. H Q., 
vol XX. p. 209 for Luder's view); H. in PRHR. (pp. 107- 
129) states that there are two recensions of the Padma the 
North Indian and the South Indian, that the former is in five 
kandas and the latter in six, that the South Indian recension 
alone is published in the Anandasrama and Venk. Press editions, 
though the arrangement differs in the two editions. H. in PRHR 
(p. 126 ) states that the Uttara-kanda (of the Padma ) is later 
than 900 A. D. and earlier than 1500 A.D. One remarkable fact 
is that hundreds of verses are common to Matsya and Padma and 
some writers like Hemadri quote long extracts from the Padma, 
which others quote from the Matsya. In view of the vast smrti 
material in the Matsya and the fact that thousands of verses 
therefrom are quoted in the medieval nibandhas the present 
writer is inclined to hold that it is the Padma that is the 
borrower There are no materials to assign a definite date for 
the borrowing, but it is likely that it was before 1000 A. D. 
Padma (IV. 102. 40-41 and IV. 110.483) mentions the Karma 
(and a verse is quoted from it ) and IV. 5. 32-43 contain such 
alankaras as Slesa and Parisankhya. The Kalpataru quotes 
from Padma about 55 verses on vrata, 50 on niyatakala, 50 on 
dana, 12 on tirtha, only a verse here and there on other kandas. 
Apararka quotes only about 12 verses from it, the Smrticandrika 
only about 25. In the Anandasrama edition of Padma there are 
48452 verses and 628 chapters. It speaks of the Asvattha as 
Bodhisattva (Srstikhanda 55. 16) and mentions a place called 
Vanasthala in Gurjaradesa ( II. 51. 36-37 ). 
BrahmapurGna—The one printed at the Anandadsrama 
appears to be a late compilation. Vide H. on ‘Apocryphal 
Brahmapuràna ' in I. C. IL. pp. 235-245 and PRHR pp. 145-157. 
H. states that numerous quotations from the Brahma occurring 
in the works of Jimūtavāhana, Aparārka, Ballālasena, Devaņņa- 
bhatta and Haradatta are not found in the printed Brahma, that 
the current Brahma borrows chapters from the Mahābhārata, 
Visnu, Vayu and Markandeya and that the present Brahma 
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was composed between 10th century and 12th century A.D. 
H. Otto Schrader states that chapters 236-244 of the present 
Brahma dealing with Sinkhya and Yoga are borrowed from the 
Mahabhirata (LC. vol. I. pp.592-93). The Danasagara refers to 
two Brahmapuranas one of which it did not utilize (p.7 verse 63). 
The Kalpataru quotes at least about 1500 verses from the 
Brahmapurana (600 in niyafakdla section, 66 on tirtha, 60 on 
moksa, 78 on rajadharma, 21 on grhastha, 20 on vyavahara, verses 
15 on vrata, 15 on brahmacarin of which the editor has traced only 
9 in the printed text). The Kalpataru on sraddha quotes several 
hundred verses from the Brahma, the number of quotations 
being larger than the quotations from any other Purana, the 
next being Vayu and Matsya. On p. 388 of the sraddha section 
the Kalpataru quotes from Brahma-purána a few verses about 
showing honour to Buddha and Bauddha monks on a certain 
tithi. The printed Brahma contains 245 chapters and 13783 
verses. Chapters 70-175 deal with various tirthas in 4640 verses, 
chapters 28 to 69 dilate upon several tirthas such as Konaditya, 
Ekamra, Avanti, Purusottama-tirtha, The whole purana or at 
least a section seems to come to an end with chapter 175 and 
from chapter 176 it is Vasudevamahatmya that is set forth up 
to chap. 218 and the narrator is Vyasa and not Brahma as in 
the chapters up to 175. Many of the verses from chapters 42 
onwards are quoted by the "T'irthacintamani (e. g. chap. 43. 1-13 
in T. C. p. 58-59, chap. 45. 52-89 in T. C. pp. 61-64, chap. 49 in 
T. C. pp. 65-72). As Vacaspati flourished in the latter half of 
the 15th century A. D. (vide H of Dh. vol. I. p 405), the first 
part of the present Brahmapurana cannot be placed later than 
the 13th century A. D. The present Brahma has several verses 
in common with Brahmanda and Vayu (vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. 
p. 388 n 870). It is not unlikely that the other Brahmapuràna 
which Ballalasena discarded is the present Brahmapurana and 
that both Kalpataru and Ballalasena had an older work of the 
game name before them. The present Brahma was probably 
compiled in some part through which the Godavari (Gautam1) 
flows in Dandakaranya; chap. 88.18. 123.117 and 129. 55 state 
that Dandakaranya is the holiest country and that the river 
Godavari flows through it (chap. 129. 62,66); chap. 88, 22-24 
derive Janasthina on the Gautami as the sacrificial ground of 
the kings of the Janaka race. 


Brahmavaivarta— A huge work printed by the Ananda- 
$rama, Poona, in four khandas (parts) viz. Brahma, Prakrti, 
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Ganapati and Krsnajanma. It has some chapters on Dharma- 
gastra topics, such as on castes, gifts, vratas, hells, duties of 
varnas and à$ramas, women, Many of the verses quoted from 
this Purina in the Sm. C., Hemadri and other writers are not 
found in the current Purana. Wilson, in the Introduction to the 
Visnu, says (pp. LXV-LXVII) that it has not the slightest title 
to be called a Purana. Vide H. in ABORI vol. XIX pp. 75-16 
and PRHR pp. 166-167. 


Brahmanda (pub. by Venk. Press). It is divided into four 
paidas (I. 1. 38-39) viz. Prakriya (5 chapters), Anusanga 
(33 chap.), Upodghata (74 chap.), Upasamhara (4 chap ) 
followed by Lalitopakhyana in 40 chapters The Kürma 
expressly 5? states that the Brahmànda was narrated to the 
sages engaged in a sattra in the Naimisa forest and the Skanda 
( Prabhasa-khanda 2. 8-9) states there was formerly only one 
Purana called Brahmanda containing one hundred crores of 
verses and that later it was distributed into 18 parts. It was 
probably composed near the rise of the Godavari, since it says 
that that part of the country towards the northern ranges of the 
Sahya mountain where the Godavari rises is the most charming in 
the whole world and that there a city called Govardhana was foun- 
ded by Ràma.!?! In the first two parts it deals with the subjects 
of creation, the geography of the earth and of Bharatavarsa, and 
the manvantaras, pupils of Vyasa, the distribution of the Veda 
Sakhas &c. The third section is the longest and after mentioning 
Vaivasvata Manvantara and, after dilating upon the creation of 
gods, asuras, gandharvas, sages and their progeny, it deals at 
length with all aspects of sraddha (in chap. 9-20 and 879 verses), 
describes Parasurama’s austerities, his securing of weapons, his 
slaughter of Kartavirya and ksatriyas, filling five lakes with their 
blood (in chap. 21-47 and over 1550 verses); then follow in 
chapters 48-57 the story of Sagara and the bringing down of the 
Ganges by Bhagiratha, the protection of Gokarna from the sea, 
and the story of Sürpáraka (chap. 57 and 58), the dynasties of the 
solar and lunar race (chap. 59ff ); then it speaks of Dhanvantari 
receiving from Bharadvaja Ayurveda in eight angas; in part IV. 
it refers to Manus, jfidna, karma, moksa &c. 





1420. aa y$ a magh amaaa a 3 tara werd guob agr 
ma gA l. 43. 14. 

1421. gara Aans qu gn af gaa meai A ws 
aia: aa iagi up gi TAT Aag! agva II. 16, 43-44. For maia 
vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. p. 710 n 1618. 
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The Brahmanda is one of the oldest of the 18 Puranas and has 
hundreds of verses in common with the Vayu. Vide above p. 852. 
The Mit. on Yaj. quotes a verse from the Brahmanda !!?? stating 
that a person, on touching Saivas, Pasupatas, Lokayatikas and 
atheists, persons of the three varnas following forbidden paths 
and $üdras, should bathe with the clothes on. Aparàrka quotes 
about 75 verses from it of which 43 are concerned with éraddha. 
The Sm. C, quotes about 50 verses on Ahnika and Sraddha, of 
which ten occur also in Aparàrka The Kalpataru does not quote 
a single verse from it in the sections on vrata, grhastha, tirtha, 
rájadharma, but quotes 16 verses from it on sraddha, and 16 on 
moksa, none from Niyata. and from Vyavahara. If we may judge 
from some of the matters noted here it cannot be placed as early 
as the Matsya. In IIL 48.8 and 20 it employs long com- 
pounds,!5233 mentions Bhimasena and Nàrada!? as writers on 
music (IfI. 61. 42-43 ), contains a chapter (III. 62) on Gandharva, 
refers to the opinions of former acáryas, to 30 alankaras of natya 
and four purposes of such alankaras (chap. 62, verse 22), It 
may be placed between the 4th and 6th century A. D. For 
discussion on Brahmanda, vide Pargiter in AIHT pp. 23, 77 and 
H. in PRHR (pp. 17-19). The Brahmanda is very fond of 
etymologies; vide for example, those of vaisya and éidra 
(IL 7. 157-158), of deva, manusya-praja, raksas and yaksa 
(IL. 8. 9-10, 20, 34), of Tryambaka and Rudra (IL. 9. 3-4 and 78), 
of ràjan (in IL 29. 64), of Vasudha, Medini and Prthivi (1i. 37, 
1-3), of Atri, Vasistha, Pulaha and Pulastya (III. 1, 44-46), of 
Kubera (IIL 8, 44-45). 


Brhad-dhar ma-purüna ( U.) — Vide H. in J. of University 
of Gauhati and ‘Studies &c.’ vol. I. pp. 115 and 277. It is a 
work of Bengal of the 13th or 14th century A. D. 


Hhavisyapurana — Accounts of the contents of the Bhavisya 
in Matsya 53. 40-31, Agni 272.12 and Naradiya 1. 100 do not 
tally with the printed Bhavisya ( Venk. ed.). It is divided into 
four parvans viz. Brahma, Madhyama, Pratisarga and Uttara. 
It is only the Brahmaparva that can claim an early date. The 
Pratisarga-parva is a modern fabrication containing stories of 





1422, SARL Qua wg Tata! Rader (isa pna 
anai agma! Ame on gy. IIL. 309, exit. I. p. 118. 


1423. RENAA AN N RAAR Ha- 


qaa: | agg IHI. 48, 8. 
1424. Vide «eusmg 32. 484 ! arerdiraenfsd a R y ag ag anga. 
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Adam and Eve, Prthviraja, and Samyogita, the mlecchas of 
Dehali, Ramanuja, Kabir, Narasri ( Narsi?), Nanak, Caitanya, 
Nityadnanda, Raidas, Madhvacarya, Bhattoji &c. The Bhavisyo- 
ttara is discarded by Ballalasena as unauthoritative, though it 
was popular in his day (vide. p. 839 above). Apararka quotes 
160 verses from Bhavisyottara on danas of various kinds. The 
Sm. C. (I. p. 203) quotes a single verse from the same, Hence 
the Bhavisyottara cannot be later than 1000 A. D. The Kalpataru 
quotes hundreds of verses from Bhavisya on vratas and many 
verses in other kandas, e. g. 55 in brahmacari, 110 on niyata- 
kala, 101 on grhastha, 100 on rajadharma, 15 on sraddha. The 
Mit. quotes!*5 a single verse from Bhavisya about donating a 
golden image of a snake when a man is bitten by a snake. 
Apararka quotes about 125 verses from Bhavisya, of which about 
90 relate to prayascittas. 


One remarkable feature of the extracts from Bhavisya in 
Apararka is that they quote the views of Angiras, Gautama, Para- 
Sara, Manu, Vasistha and Sankha. There are several passages 
quoted by Apararka from the Bhavisya which approximately 
indicate the age of the current Bhavisya.1#° It also refers to 
eight Vyakaranas in J. 1. 59-61 viz. Brahma, Aindra, Yamya, 
Raudra, Vayavya, Varuna, Savitra and Vaisnava. But these 
are different from the well-known eight grammars (except 
Aindra). It mentions the foreign words Ara (Mars) and Kona 
(Saturn ) 4? and states these planets are to be worshipped along 
with Siva, Parvati, Ganesa, the Sun &c. In prescribing a praya- 
scitta for killing a person who is merely a brahmana by caste the 
Bhavisya prescribes (as one of the alternatives) the prayascitta 
prescribed by Pardsara.#78 Therefore, the extant Bhavisya 





1425. wWdsíafrd Maiama sagaen aa gan 
gama ani HAT RAMA RTA 3T Raagmaa N? gR | 
Rare on ay, IIL. 6. 

1426. aa guea: Gelade: | aan@wan are vets: 
aifdar: | arat qUpHU muss wanps wdündu smurh p.7; gemem: GUN 
RRA THT: | qaan marania: I. Compare qgr 
fags 1. p. 90 a Xaaa aN AA ARNAN c. 

1427 ciini g weqsw wr ai am goa A dra aha fed 
an Aoi Jagi a stot eru cu wma! nn p. 364. 


1428. màm wq gem start aah Del Maa Ag wags oT 
Raed! wi a Sasa ad at anise! FAI NEGA AAA yeaa 
sm p. 1061, who then sets out ten verses from qesvegia, all of which 
except three occur in the qqgmeg(d chap. XII pp. 50-51 of Jivananda's ed. 
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cannot be placed earlier than about the 6th or 7th century A. D. 
Vide H. in I. C. vol. IIL pp. 223-229 and PRHR pp. 167-173 for 
Bhavisya and JOI ( Baroda) vol. III. pp. 8-27 for Bhavisyottara. 
The Bhavisya mentioned in Vayu (99. 267 tan sarvan kirta- 
yisyàmi. Bhavisye pathitan nrpàn| tebhyah pare ca ye cànye 
utpatsyante mahlksitah u) is not the present one but the ancient 
Bhavisyat mentioned by Ap.Dh. S. ( vide p. 817 and n 1328 above ). 
The Varahapurana expressly mentions Bhavisyat-purana twice 
(177. 34 and 51).1#9 The second reference is quite interesting. 
It appears to say 1524 that the Purana well-known as Bhavisya 
was revised by Samba who then established an image of the Sun, 


Bhügavatapurüna. None of the early works such as the 
Mit, Apararka, Kalpataru, the Smrticandrika draw upon this. 
The Danasagara knew it, but, as the Bhagavata did not contain 
a disquisition on danas, the author passed it over, Its date is very 
controversial, ranging from the 5th century A.D. to the 10th. Dr. 
Pusalkar (in ‘Studies in Epics and Puranas’ 1953, pp. 214-216) 
brings together most of the papers on this subject ; Shri S. S, Saatri 
in ABORI vol 14 pp. 241-249 on ‘the two Bhagavatas’ claims 
that the Devibhágavatapurana is earlier than the Bhagavata, 
while H. in JOR ( Madras) vol, 21 (pp. 48-79) takes the opposite 
view, viz. that the Devibhagavata is much younger than the 
Bhigavata. In ‘ Date of the Bhagavata-purana’ by B. N. Krishna- 
mūrti Sharma in ABORI. vol. 14 pp. 182-218 it is argued that the 
Bhàgavata is as old as the 5th century A. D. and he cites in 
support certain passages from the Moksadharma of the Maha- 
bharata (Kumbhakonam edition), but the critical edition from 
Poona treats those passages as apocryphal Prof. Das-Gupta 
in the 4th volume of his ‘Indian Philosophy’ deals with this 
Purana, but his views are criticized in JBRS vol 36 pp. 9-50, 
Vide H. in NIA vol. I. pp. 522-528. The Padma part VI. ( chapter 
189-194) contains a Mahatmya of Bhagavatapurana in 518 





1429. ‘AARAA ard Heat Waa!) AI: GAAS A RANE 
werag " awe 177.51. The Venk. ed. reads (177.55) ‘ufiemna Aea 
ward etc, ’. 

1429a, The Varaha mentions (178. 5-7) three temples of the Sun, 
one to the south of the Yamuna, the 2nd in the middle called Kalapriya and 
the third to the west at Milasthaaa (modern Multan). The Bhavisya men- 
tions three important places of sun-worship (viz Mundira, Kalapriya and 
Mitravana), Iagree with Mr. Dilipkumar Bisvas that Mundira is modern 
Modhera in North Gujerat (vide p. 30 of summary of Proceedings of 15th 
Indian History Congress) where there has been a sun temple for about a 
thousand years. 
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verses. The author of the Purana is said to be a native of the 
Tamil country by Mr. M. R. Majumdar in IHQ vol. 8. pp. 49-53. 
The present writer thinks that it is a late Purana, since even in 
the Moksakanda (of Kalpataru) it is not cited, while about 300 
verses are cited from the Vispnupurána in that kanda alone. 
Vide note 1604 below. No reliable and cogent evidence has been 
adduced to prove that the current Bhagavata can be placed 
earlier than the 9th century A. D. 


Matsyapurana ( Anandasrama ed.). It has 291 chapters and 
14062 verses. It is one of the ancient Puranas and has perhaps 
the largest number of smrti chapters among Puranas, Many 
verses of the Manusmrti and the Mahabharata occur in it. Some 
verses of Yaj. also occur in Matsya e.g. Yaj. I. 295 is Matsya 
93. 2, Yaj. 1.279. 295-6 and 303 are the same as Matsya 227.200, 
202-203 and 204. It appears that the Matsya holds the balance 
between Siva and Visnu. It glorifies not only Visnu in the 
Matsya avatara but devotes 1570 verses to the slaughter of 
Tarakasura and 623 to the destruction of Tripura, both by Siva. 
The Vamanapurana (12. 48) speaks of it as the principal among 
Puranas. 

The Mit. on Yaj. 1. 297 expressly quotes all the nine verses 
of chap. 94 of the Matsya (about the form of the images of the 
planets) and two verses from chap. 93 (11-12) about the position 
to be assigned to each with white grains of rice in a mandala. 
The Kalpataru quotes hundreds of verses from Matsya on vrata, 
quotes about 750 on dana from Matsya (all of which except 20 
are identified in the present Matsya by the editor); about 410 
on Rajadharmakanda, 157 verses on tirtha(of which 100 are 
identified by the editor in the Matsya), 115 verses in Grhastha- 
kanda, 112 verses on Sraddha, about 67 on niyatakala (all 
except 12 identified), 18 in vyavaharakanda, 6 in brahmacari 
and 2 in moksa, in all about 2000 verses. Aparadrka quotes 
about 400 verses from Matsya (about 250 being on dina). It is 
not necessary after the preceding statement to go into the large 
number of verses quoted in Danasagara, Smrti-candrika and 
Hemadri. It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
long before 1000 A.D. the Matsya-purana had the same arrange- 
ment and presented almost the same appearance as at present. 
This is more than what can be said about the other Puranas 
except Visnu, Vayu, probably Bhavisya (1), Markandeya. 


In the present author's opinion the Matsya is among the 
best preserved and the earliest of the 18 Puranas. It may be 
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dated between 200 A. D. to 400 A. D. The author does not wish 
to deny that a few verses here and there might have been inter- 
polated at a later date. 


Vide H. on the dates of the smrti chapters of Matsya in 
ABORI vol.17 pp. 1-38 and PRHR pp. 26-52 and Prof. Ram- 
chandra Dikshitar on 'Matsyapuràna, a study’ ( Madras, 1935, 
pp. 1-140). Four verses from a Svalpa-matsy a-puràna are quoted 
in the Pitrdayita (p. 92) of Aniruddha (about 1160 A, D.) and 
there is a paper thereon by Shri Manoranjana Shastri in 
J. G. J. R. 1. vol. IX pp. 183-188. Matsya and Padma (as stated 
before) agree verbatim in many chapters on tirthas and vratas, 
Śankarācārya quotes a verse from Pauranikas which is 
Matsya.43° Among the sages to whom water is offered in 
tarpana ‘are included (by Matsya) Kapila, Asuri, Vodhu and 
Paficasikha. The first two and the last are mentioned in the 
Sankhyakarika as the three great founders of the Sankhya system. 
Vararuci is saidto be a profound scholar of Natya-veda. In chap. 
24 the Purana refers to the fact that the Apsaras Urvasi and her 
friend Citralekha were kidnapped by a demon called Kesin, who 
was vanquished by Purüravas and Urvasi was released and was 
given by Indra to Purüravas, While she was acting the part 
of Laksmi in a drama called Laksmi-svayamvara composed by 
Bharata, she, being engrossed in her passion for Purüravas, 
forgot the proper abhinaya taught by Bharata and was cursed 
by Bharata to be acreeper. It is difficult to say whether the 
Matsya got its inspiration for this story from the Vikramor- 
vasiya or whether the great poet Kalidasa was influenced by 
the story in the Matsya. The story in Matsya and in K4lidasa’s 
drama agree very closely as regards names and incidents, The 
Matsya says (24.24) that for vanquishing Kesin Purüravas 
employed Vayavya-astra. The drama also mentions it (I. ). 





1430, aut arg: densa: | amar: we Fo wat a ater ahaa! 
SER: R JA ag ARIA BAN TEATS on 2. |. 1l. 1. 27. This is 
meq 113. 6. This verse occurs also in sfeaqy 5.12 but there the reading 
is qrrqq for qrrqq. Besides, the word utente ( guroradia z(8 qiuíora: acc. 
to qrídr(& IV. 2. 59) suggests that the acarya refers to a quur and not to the 
epe. aftwarates ag: waRrecaa! at a gíüerareg adama: u 
we 102 18 quoted in qa. I, 193. The ateanrtar says at the end 
‘qautaand aereisaaern sagt! snaked? caters Was a aga zd 
aaa. Seu aweisieaa areaiges get: | see 10. 25; cmwfierdqt ara aa 
saídem | weed 24, 28. 
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The only points of difference are: in the drama Laksmi-svayarn- 
vara is said to have been composed by Sarasvati, while Matsya 
does not say so. Besides, the Purana says that Urvasi was cursed 
by Bharata to be a creeper, while Kalidasa says nothing of the 
kind and shows that her being reduced to the condition of a 
creeper was due to Kumara ( Kartikeya). The decision depends 
on the exact dating of the Matsya from other evidence. I am in- 
clined to believe that Kalidasa was familiar with the episode rela- 
ted in the Matsya. There are scholars who believe that Kalidasa 
flourished under Vikramaditya about 57 B. C, The present 
writer does not subscribe to this belief. There is hardly any 
reliable or positive evidence to show that a powerful ruler called 
Vikramaditya ruled Northern and Central India about 57 B.C. 
The tradition of the nine jewels is of no use and if relied upon 
would make Vikramaditya rule about the 5th or 6th century A.D., 
since Amarasimha, Varahamihira and Kaliddsa would be con- 
temporaries. A coin of the Gupta Emperor Candragupta II 
( Allen's Catalogue of coins, pp. 35 ff.) has fafaaatiea qanaie4 aaa 
famae. The present writer believes that the most probable 
date for Kalidasa is between 350 to 450 A. D. 


Markandeya-purána — There are two editions, viz. B. J. 
edition (of 1862) and the Venk. Press ed. The present author 
hag mainly used the latter for quotations. The two differ slightly 
as to tho number of verses in almost each chapter e. g. there are 
270 verses in chap. 8 of B.J. edition and 287 in Venk. ed.; chapter 
16 of the Venk. edition corresponds to chapters 16-18 of the other 
edition. There are 134 chapters in the Venk. edition and 137 in 
B. J. edition. Pargiter translated into English the Markandeya. 
In the first 42 chapters ( B. J. ed.) Markandeya takes hardly any 
part, but in the remaining chapters he is the principal speaker. 
This is a peculiar Purana. The first chapter opens with four 
questions put by Jaimini to Markandeya about Mahabharata 
saga, viz.(1) why nirguna Vasudeva assumed a human form, 
(2) how Draupadi became the wife of five brothers, (3 ) Balarama 
performed expiation of brahmahatya by pilgrimage ( and not by 
his own death), (4) how the five unmarried sons of Draupadi, 
themselves great warriors, met death helplessly although they 
had the great Pandava heroes to protect them. Markandeya 
directs him to go to wise birds in the Vindhya mountain and 
the answers are given in chapters 4 to 7. One wonders why 
Jaimini said to be a pupil of Vyasa in the Puranas did not go to 
Vyasa but to Markandeya. A portion of this Purina is called 
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Boar incarnation. It is remarkable that Vyasa does not appear 
inthe Purana, though the Stta figures at the beginning of 
several chapters (e. g. chap. 1, 2, 39, 50, 127, 1387-138, 148, 151, 
181, 213). It deals with most of the general topics of Dharma- 
sistra such as vrata, tirtha, dana, images and their worship, 
&$auca, sraddha, karmavipika, narakas, cosmology and geo- 
graphy, prayascitta &c. The Kalpataru quotes 150 verses from 
it on vrata (most of which are traced by the editor), 40 verses on 
$ráddha ( none of which is traced), 250 verses on tirtha (many 
of which are traced), 17 on niyatakala (half traced), five on 
dana (all traced), 4 in grhasthakanda (not traced), One 
peculiarity is that it mentions some tirthas like Lohargala and 
Stutasvami which are not described in other Puranas. Apararka 
quotes about 55 verses from it on several topics. 


The Brahmapurana1® refers to a Varaha text laying down 
a raddha for pitrs on the Full Moon when the sun is in Virgo. 
The Bhavisyottara also (32. 12) refers to Varahavacana, For the 
priority of the Bhavisya to Varáha vide above p. 898. Varaha 
refers to a Saka prince called Nandavardhana (in chap. 122. 34) 
and verse 56 refers to a Saka king. 


Vide H. in ABORI vol. 18 pp. 321-337. It is difficult to 
assign a date to the Varahapurana. It is not one of the early 
Puranas. In any event it is earlier than the 10th century A.D. 


Vamanapurana ( Venk. ed.) It isa short purana as com- 
pared with Matsya, Vayu, Varaha &c. It has 5451 verses in 
the Venk. ed. There is prose in chapters 26, 44 and 93. For its 
size it contains many legends, such as Sankara cutting off a 
head of Brahma, the story of Prahláda and his grandson Bali 
and the latter's downfall, the greatness of Devi and her exploits, 
marriage of Siva and Uma at the request of gods, the birth of 
Kartikeya and explanation of his various names, the story of 
Danda who was cursed by Sukra for rape, enmity between 
Vasistha and Visvamitra, Gajendramoksa &c. It briefly deals 
with many of the usual dharmasastra subjects viz. tirtha, 
gadacara, isramadharma, samanyadharma, vrata, karmavipaka 
&c. The Kalpataru quotes from Vàmana about 88 verses on 
tirtha (only some of which have been traced), about 80 verses 

1435. rediret qued aret r1 ieierert q aded armen qur i 
--fquateoPa fiat: annA I Ra A ARAR RA g AN) mg- 
Rema geaus qdi smraonsadiq ! agr 220. 44-47 ( Anan, ed. ), 
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on vrata, 14 verses on dana (which are also quoted by Apararka 
p. 364) and 11 verses on niyatakala,1436 


The Vamana-purana mentions Kamasastras in 91. 73 and 
Mangalavara (Tuesday) in 41.24. It has been stated above 
p. 899 that it expressly mentions Matsya as the best among 
Puranas. The story of king Danda (in 63. 19 f£.) who perished 
along with the kingdom because he tried to violate Sukra’s 
daughter appears to be an echo from Kautilya’s Arthasastra (I. 
6 p. 11 ‘Dandakyonima Bhojah kamat brahmanakanyadm abhi- 
manyamanah sabandhurástro vinanà$a.') It states that the 
king is called rajan because he keeps the subjects contented, 
just as Kalidasa says.!97 It says that Uma was so called 
because 48 she was forbidden to practise ‘tapas’ in the words 
‘u ma’ and that Siva assumed the form of a Vedic student carry- 
ing a staff of Asadha (Palasa) and wearing a girdle of Muñja 
grass. This also appears like an echo of Kumàrasambhava V. 


The Sm.C. I. p. 168 quotes the two verses in which the Vamana 
prescribes that a man after a bath and homa should leave his 
house (for business &c.) after touching certain objects deemed 
to be auspicious ( noted below ). 


Taking all these matters into consideration the Vamana 
purana would have to be placed between 600 to 900 A, D. Vide 
H. in IHQ XI. pp. 115-130 and PRHR pp. 76-92. 


1436. On p. 358 of the Kalpataru on Niyatakala three verses are quoted 
as from Vamana-purana which the editor was not able to trace, They are 
three verses from Vamana 14. 48-51 quoted abeve on p. 71 note 178. The 
first of those three verses is quoted from the Vamana-purana by Bhujabala- 
nibandha p. 343. The last two of the three verses are quoted from Vamana 
by Sm. C, p. 125 


1437. a AA asea Aai anp) qma 47. 24; compare am 
supfdXererq i? vg. IV.12; «rem semaga: e am nin I ww. 
VI. 21. 


1438. arit mare F Aaaa m ! atat 51. 21; compare x ad nrar 
ac ERa tangaren gaeft sumi gue 1. 26; sped WWrTHUT (Wurm 1) 
am gada st i aaa 51. 45; compare amame: meng nig: 
nama Tar Gare V. 30; gar qa aog i mai mi go) 
yri Rana sre ag ERARA N mA g a iA 
gasi l aaa a anada aag aA aa: A a 
14, 36-37 q. in equis. L. p. 168. 
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Vayupurana (Anandasrama ed.) This has 112 chapters 
and 10991 verses, It appears to have been divided like the 
Brahminda into four padas, Prakriya (chap. 1-6), Anusanga 
(chap. 7-64), Upodghata (65-99) and Upasamhara (100-112). 
In the first chap., the first verse is the famous one ‘ Narayanam 
namaskrtya’ and the 2nd eulogises Vyasa (both these are not 
found in several mss.). The third verse refers to bhakti for 
Siva. Chap. 104 is not found in many mss. and the chapters at 
the end on Gayamahatmya are deemed to be later additions by 
some scholars, There is Saiva bias in several chapters such as 
chap. 20. 31-35 (with a prose passage containing Vedic texts), 
24, 91-165 (called Sarvastotra), chap. 55 (Sivastuti put in the 
mouth of Visnu), chap. 101. 215-330. Probably to counter- 
balance this the chapters on Gaya were added and also the 
praise of Visnu in chap. 98 where Dattatreya, Vyasa, Kalkin are 
said to be avatadras of Visnu, but Buddha is not mentioned. 
Chapter 99 is the longest one in the Purana, contains 464 verses 
and is full of legendary material and historical references, 
There are several verses in the Purana that appear also in the 
Mahabharata, Manu and Matsya. For its relation to Brahmanda 
vide pp. 852, 896 above. This Purāņa, like the Matsya, contains 
much Dharmaśāstra material. It is one of the oldest and most 
authoritative Purāņas, though it contains some later additions. 


The Vayu is not quoted in the vrata and niyatakala gec- 
tions of the Kalpataru, but it is largely quoted in several other 
sections, From the Vayupurana Kalpataru quotes about 160 
verses on $ráddha!*? (of which the editor identified only about 
21), about 35 on moksa (most traced), 22 on tirtha, 7 on dana, 
5 in brahmacari and 5 in grhastha. Apararka quotes about 
75 verses from Vayu out of which 60 concern éráddha and 
the rest deal with fast, dravyas$uddhi, dàna, sannyása and yoga. 
The Sm. C. quotes only about 24 verses from Vayu on sraddha, 
on atithi, on Agnihotra and fuel-sticks. 


The Vayu makes a passing reference to the Gupta dynasty 
( vide p. 852 above), it knows the yuga of five years (50. 183), 


1439. In spite of great efforts the learned editor of Kalpataru has failed 
to notice in the Kalpataru several verses on sraddha, tirtha and :moksa, 
I have succeeded in identifying a few more, viz. Vayu 75, 24-25 and 45-46 
occur in Kalpataru on sraddha ( pp, 216-217). In Kalpataru on sraddha (p. 
168 on Gaya) there are eleven verses quoted from Vayu left untraced by 
the editor, which are found in Vayu 77. 98-103 and 105-109, On p. 300 
of grhasthakanda two verses not traced are Vayu 62, 161-162. 
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and Mesa, Tula (50. 196), Makara and Simha (Jupiter therein ) 
in 82. 41-42. Chapter 87 describes Gitalankaras basing its treat- 
ment on the doctrines of puürvácáryas. Brahmaànda IIL 62isa 
similar chapter on the same subject and has almost the same 
verses. 


As it refers to the kings of the Gupta dynasty and as Bana 
refers to it in the Kadambarl and the Harsacarita, it must be 
placed between 350 A.D. and 550 A.D. This date is corro- 
borated in several ways.  Sankaracarya in his Bhàsya on 
Vedàntasütrà Il, 1. 1 quotes a verse as from a Purana, which is 
Vayu except? for one word. In another place Sankara quotes 
a verse as smrti which is found in Vayu with slight variations, 
Another verse which is cited as smrti by Sankaracarya occurs 
in Vayu. The Tattvavaisaradi of Vacaspati on Yogasttra I. 25 
expressly quotes from Vayu 12. 33 and 10. 65-66. 


Vide Prof. Dikshitar on ‘Some aspects of the Vayupurana' 
(1933, 52 pages, University of Madras); H. in IHQ. vol 14 
pp. 131-139 and PRHR pp. 13-17 ; Shri D. R, Patil's * Cultural 
History from the Vayupurana’ (1946, Poona, a Ph. D. thesis), 


Visnupurana —(Venk. Press edition and another published 
by Messrs. Gopal Narayan and Oo. in saka 1824 with two com- 
mentaries, one called Vaisnavakütacandrika of Ratnagarbha 
Bhattàcàrya and the other called Visnucitt1) The present text 
is divided into six améas, 126 chapters and about 6000 verses, 
There are many chapters in prose alone such as in 4th amsga 
chapters 7, 8, 9 and many in mixed prose and verse as in amsa 
4 chap. 1, 2, 6, 11, 12 &c, As stated above this purana agrees 
with the definition of puràna as pafica-laksana far more than 
any other purana. This purana is declared to Maitreya by 





1440. aaa AA “Ag Ta: Wo eta TU stead on À. g, H. 1. 1; 
ara I. 205 is the same, except that for mqraot:, t4 reads agat: . Vide p. 825 
note 1347 for this verse, This change was probably made by somezlater re, 
dactor on account of the obvious Saiva bias of the Purana, The previous 
verse (aya I. 204) states that ngsqz is the creator of ARTIN. “an-an aA 
atten iR: enia 0 ouam GRAA Ra REA N gA A: 
yarari on È. q. 1.4.1. Vide aa 4. 27-28 wet merearis Fara: vmía- 
Goat: 1 gn afa: egía: ARE siteqü qu: u. One ms. of arg does read sie 
at quid wea mn agita 3 ed epu ca 93 fur AS AY Tat A a 
Wire wiqeuGera quhiemébrar erf grenier! wgwruni on a. 
1, 2, 25; compare arg 9. V eia quae A! fan: aa aon are ait: 


Wtsqangfa: n 
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Parāśara (son of Vasistha), which he received from Sārasvata, 
who received it from king Purukutsa on the Narmada, who 
heard it from Daksa and others who learnt it from Brahma. 


Five out of the seven verses of Brahmanda IL 68, 97-103 
are the same as Visnu IV. 10. 23-27 (about what Yayati said 
about trsna), The same occur in Brahma-purana 12. 40-46. It 
is likely that all borrow from the Mahabharata, Adiparva 75. 
44 f£, 85. 9 ff. and Anusásana 7. 21 ff. The Mit. on Yajüavalkya 
IL. 6 quotes on Naràyanabali about 14 verses of the Visnu- 
purana. The Kalpataru on Moksa quotes 250 verses from the 
Visnu (most of which have been identified), 70 on niyatakala 
(almost all traced), 21 on brahmacari, 28 on sraddha (only one 
not traced), 21 on tirtha (all traced), about 45 on grhastha- 
kanda.!4! Apararka cites about 75 verses from the Visnupurana 
and the Smrticandrika about 100. The Kavyaprakasa 144 (IV.) 
quotes two verses from this (V. 13. 21-22 about a gopakanya 
attaining final release by her thorough unswerving devotion 
to Lord Krsna). The Visnupurana teaches in some places the 
sublime philosophy of advaita ;14%? for example, it says ‘He who 
seeks moksa should strive for treating all as equal, gods, men, 
beasts, birds, trees and creeping life are all the form of the 
Infinite Visnu, though appearing as distinct from each other; 
one who realizes this should look upon the world as his own self 
&c.’ In another place the Visnupurana™* states ‘The mind 
alone is the cause of the bondage of men and their release; mind 
that is attached to the objects of the senses tends to bondage, 
but when it is beyond attachment to them, it tends to moksa’. 
It teaches the central doctrine of the Gita that actions done 
without an eye tothe reward or fruit thereof do not lead to 
bondage,!4:* 





1441, The editor has traced several verses from gg, but he did 
not notice that the three verses on pp. 272-273 (about brabmanas having to 
undergo far more trouble than the Südra ) are Visnu VI, 2. 22-24. 


1441a, The two verses begin ‘agmi? and ‘faaarii aod are 
quoted as examples of «qtdí« based on srfqdsrdtisn by the qyempigrsr. 

1442. gfaaed waa a Raa AFEN) N HII: war: q(argareiqt: à 
sagata Aoa Ra RN RMAN N SUIRSISUGQSTR ? :qUUIHD- 
sigeaadisd PeareaTE U Rage I. 19, 4648. 

1443, aa q ag anol IR: a RN su) feu 
aa: U Regge VI. 7, 28. 


1444. ga Aaa x cwrdex! (der VI. 7. 105; 'a«gd ww 
saa m AN wr fazpend 1! fqevrgo I. 19. 41. 
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The date of the Visnupuràna is a difficult question. There 
is no doubt that it is one of the early Puranas and that its text 
is not very much inflated. Hundreds of verses quoted in the 
three early digests viz. Kalpataru, Apararka and Smrticandrika 
can be traced in the current text and this leads to the inference 
that the text has remained fixed for at least a thousand years, 
One important fact is that in this Purana Vyasa and the Sita 
do not play a prominent part as in many other Puranas. It 
states as some other Puranas do, that Vyasa had four pupils to 
whom he imparted the four Vedas and a fifth pupil the Sita 
Romaharsana (III. chapters 3-7). But the süta does not appear 
anywhere as the narrator of this Purana. In the 4th aréa one 
remarkable matter is the mention of Sakya, Suddhodana and 
Rahula and it is stated that Suddhodana was 23rd in descent 
from Brhad-bala of the Iksvaku line (chap. 22). The possibility 
of interpolations, particularly in the prose passages, would have 
to be admitted. Rasis are referred to in II. 14. 5 (rasisvarke ca 
gacchati) and the words lagna and hora also appear (in a prose 
passage)  Vácaspati in his commentary on the Yogabhasya 
2. 32 quotes it by name on yamas and miyamas (Visnu VL "7. 
36-38) and a half verse 'evam bhadrásanadinam' etc, Visnu 
VI 7.49 in com. on Yogabhasya IIL, 49. Vacaspati wrote his 
Nyayasicinibandha in vatsara 888 which should be taken as 
Vikrama year as he was a northerner and as the word ‘vatsara’ 
is used ( and not $aka) i. e. 841 A. D. 


The following may be read on this question. Wilson's Intro. 
to the translation of the Visnu, vol. I. pp. LIX-LXXII ; H. 
* date of Visnupuràna' in ABORI vol. 18 pp. 265-275 and PRHR 
pp. 19-26 (puts if between 100—350 A. D.); Prof. Dikshitar in 
Pro. of the 13th Indian History Congress pp. 46-50; Jos. Abs in 
Festgabe Jacobi pp. 386-396 (on heterodox systems mentioned 
in different Puranas including the Visnu). Vide above p. 869 
fora Visnupurana of 23000 verses not utilized by the Danasagara. 
It would not be far from the truth to hold that the present Visnu 
was composed between 300 to 500 A. D. 


Vişnudharma-purāņa— Vide pp. 873-876 above for discussion 
of the date assigned to it by Prof. Hazra. Shri Ašoka Chattarjee 
read a paper at the A. I. O. Con. at Delhi which has been published 
in ABORI vol. 38. 305-308, wherein he gives the date of compo- 
sition of this Puràna as between 1250—1325A.D. H. P. Sastri’ Cat. 
of Nepal Palm-leaf mss p. LIII says that a ms. of it was copied in 
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1047 A.D. Bühler in L A. vol. 19 at p. 407 holds that this Purána 
as well as the next were canonical acc. to Alberuni's pandits. 


Visnudhar mottara (U, pub. by Venk. Press), It isa huge work 
and has been dealt with above (pp. 876-878). In spite of its huge 
size it is not quoted by the Kalpataru on vrata, tirtha, brahmacari, 
grhastha, rajadharma, moksa and other kandas. Aparārka 
quotes only 30 verses from it, of which 24 are on dana: the 
Smrticandrika quotes about 30 in all and that Dànasagara quotes 
profusely from it on dana. It cannot be earlier than 600 A. D., 
and cannot be placed later than the 10th century, though parts 
of if may be later additions, Chapters 52-65 of the first section 
are called Sankaragita. The Kalika Purana expressly refers ( in 
chap. 91. 70 and 92. 2) to the Visnudharmottara as having been 
concerned with Rajaniti and Sadacara. 

Sambapurana (U. pub. by Venk. Press) Vide H. in 
* Sambapuràna through the ages' in JASB vol. 18 (1952 ) pp. 91- 
111, ‘on Samba-puradna’ a saiva work in ABORI vol. 36 (1955) 
pp. 62-84 and ‘ Studies &c,” vol. I. pp. 32-108. This purdna is 
hardly ever quoted by early digests such as the Kalpataru, 
Apararka or Smrticandrika, Only four verses from it are quoted 
by the Dànasagara. Prof. Hazra's propositions that the Bhavisya 
(pp. 68-82) and Brahmapurana (present) borrow from the 
Samba are not at all acceptable to the present author, parti- 
cularly in view of his own admission (in ‘Studies &c.’ vol, I. 
p. 68) that the present. Sambapurána consists of different units 
belonging to different climes and ages. All that can be said 
positively is that a purana called Sàmba is mentioned by 
Alberuni in 1030 A. D. (Sachau I. p. 130). 


Sivapurüni (& Mahàpuràna according to some Puranas); 
Printed by Vonk, Press in two volumes. Vide H. on ‘Problems 
relating to Sivapurāņa’ in ‘Our Heritage’ ( Calcutta 1953 ) vol. I. 
part 1 pp. 46-48. Dr, Pusalkar in ‘Studies in Epics and Purāņas 
pp. 31-41 (holds that the printed Vayu is a genuine Mahápuràna, 
that the Sivapurana is a late work and is only an Upapurana); 
the oldest datable reference to it is in Alberuni’s work (vide 
Sachau, vol. 1. p. 131). It is quoted in the Danasagara several 
times, but is not quoted in Kalpataru, Apararka andSm.C. It 
is divided into seven samhitas called Vidyesvara, Rudrasamhita 
(in five parts called Srsti, Sati, Parvati,4“4* Kumara, Yuddha ). 


1444 a. TAR ar À fair mmen sg At! Tagareat gue a 
gA gAn Aage sgk mdavE 8. 17; compare ‘JAR STATA’ ganan I, 26; 
(Continued on next page ) 
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Satarudra, Kotirudra, Umi, Kailasa, Vayaviya (in two parts). 
It contains about 23000 verses. In Satarudrasarh., chap. 42, the 
iwelve jyotirlingas are mentioned, are spoken of as avatàras of 
Rudra and described; in Kotirudrasarn., chap. 35 one'thousand 
names of Siva are sèt out;in Kailàsasam., chap. 9 mandala in 
püjà is described; in chap. 7 verses 5-26 various Mudras and 
Nyàsas are provided for; in the Rudrasam, section, Pàrvati, 
there isa close resemblance between this purána and the Kumira- 
sambhava as noted below. 


Sivadharma, Vide H. in JGJRI vol. X. pp. 1-20; Apararka 
p.274 on Yaj. I. 193 quotes one verse from it which is a para- 
phrase of Yāj. 


Saura (U.)— Vide H. in N.I. A. vol. VI. pp. 103-111 and 
121-129, in B. V. vol. IV. pp. 212-216 and 'Studies &c. vol I. 
p. 348. 


Skanda — This is the most extensive of Puranas and poses 
perplexing problems. It is found in two forms, one being 
divided into seven khandas, viz. Mahesvara, Vaisnava, Brahma, 
Kasi, Avantya, Nagara and Prabhasa, the other being divided 
into six samhitas, viz. Sanatkumara, Sita, Sankari, Vaisnavi, 
Brahmi and Saura. The Skanda in seven khandas has been 
published by the Venk, Press and the Sütàásamhita with the 
commentary of Madhavacarya has been published by the 
Anan. Press, Poona. The extent of the Skanda is variously 
given as 81000 $lokas, at 100000 slokas (vide PRHR p. 158), 
at 86000 (in PRHR p. 159). The god Skanda does not 
figure prominently in this Purana named after him. The 
Skanda is named in the Padma V. 59. 2. Skanda I. 2,6. 79 is 
almost in the same words as Kiratarjuniya!* (II. 30 ‘sahasa 
vidadhita na kriyam’). Skanda, Kasikhanda 24 (8 ff) is full of 
Slesa and Parisankhyà in the style of Bana asin ‘yatra ksa- 








( Continued from last page ) 
avg d am: Aw mÂ gaga: get f Hamat gens coms quara 
uradteavg 27.32. Compare aty agra” fes fh emerit ripa gare 
V. 72; a act temi fart qid aere fete wena Rreg oE w A- 
fae t aridum 28. 37; compare s dud dt wet" "H TMNT Hare V. 83; 
ama 8 qnem: suu d! aradtavs 28,44; compare gare V. 86. 


There are several other close parallels, which are not set out for reasons 
of space. 

1445. gear a pat garerquaenenrqua t (aqurareot At p aiaa: N 
W4 1, 2.6. 79. 
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panakà eva drsyante maladharinah’ (verse 21) or ‘vibhramo yatra 
nàrisu na vidvatsu ca karhicit’ (verse 9). Natyaveda and Artha- 
gastras are mentioned in Kasikhanda ( Parvardha 7. 4-5 ), Dhan- 
vantari and Caraka on medicine are mentioned in Kasikhanda 
(Parvardha 1.71 ); the word Jhotinga occurs in Kasikhanda 72. 74 
(Jhotinga raksasih krirah), Skanda is quoted on topics of 
Dharmasastra in early commentaries and digests. The Mit. on 
Yaj. II. 290 mentions it in connection with the status of vesyàs 
(courtezans), Kalpataru on vrata quotes only 15 verses from 
it, Kalpataru on tirtha (pp. 36-39, 32, 46, 130-135 ) quotes 92 
verses from it, on dana only 44, on niyatakala 63 verses, 18 
verses on Rajadharma (on Kaumudimahotsava), only 4 in 
sraddhakanda and 3 in grhasthakanda, Apararka‘* quotes 
only 19 verses from it; one quotation indicates Tantrik 
influence (vide note). The Danasagara cites 48 verses on dana 
from it and the Sm. C. only 23 in all. Considering the colossal 
figure of slokas in the Skanda it must be said that it is rather 
sparingly quoted in the Dharmasastra works. A verse in it 
seems to echo the very words of Kalidasa and quotes the view of 
Devala,1464 In such a huge work interpolations could easily be 
made, So it is difficult to assign a definite date to it. A ms. 
of the Skanda in the Nepal Durbar Library is written in charac- 
ters which belong to the 7th century A. D. according to 
Haraprasad Shastri (vide Cat. of Nepal Palm-leaf mss. p. LII. ) 


It would be not far from the truth to say that the Skanda 
cannot be placed earlier than the 7th century A. D. and not later 
than 9th century A. D. on the evidence so far available. 


1446. &æn7ą gaor is quoted by smt; p. 295 on ay. I. 204 on the gift of 
acow, After citing five verses and a half a prose mantra is quoted as 
follows: aÑ Ai aÑ naa agaman RA waqqd TIRNA aed wr 
w2 gerd ea urs gland ava asa Tale FHT EGS WINRAR UEIBDSGI- 
Wes Ser! ga spo: CU. 

14462. meu masa. sfida fagiddaqr ! €nvq 1.2. 10. 27; compare 
avi agia: iR apaa gA: vaut VII 87; sfifüt sutdiiq quw ga 
3 queitsadiq ! «rat qii sp fden a Gan genu ene L 2. 15, 10. 


SECTION V 
CHAPTER XXIV 
Influence of Puranas on Dharmasastra 


Literary works and society act and re.act on each other. 
The state of Indian society a few centuries before and after 
Christ, riven as it was by the growing strength and onslaught of 
Buddhism, Jainism and other dissenting sects and disturbed by 
invasions of the Greeks, Sakas, Pahlavas, Hünas and other 
foreign tribes, gave much food for thought to those who were 
devoted to the Vedic religion and induced them to write works 
setting forth new ideologies and practices and effecting a re- 
statement of the ancient Vedic and Smrti religion. When these 
works attained a position of authority and eminence, the endea- 
vour of the followers of the Veda was to follow them as far as 
possible and to adapt their practices and religious rites to the 
requirements of the Pur&nas. We have to see how the Puranas 
set about their task of re-orientation. We must note that current 
Hindu religious practices, judging from the saikalpa made at 
the beginning of every rite, are meant to confer upon the per- 
former the rewards declared by Sruti (Veda), Smrti and Puranas 
( Sruti-smrti-puranokta-phalapraptyartham ). The task was two- . 
fold, viz. (1) to undermine the power and prestige of Buddhism 
and Jainism and the influence of the numerous philosophical!” 
schools that had sprung up and (2) to wean away large sections 
of the masses from the attractive features of Buddhism and to 
convince them that they could secure in the re-orientated Hindu 
faith the same benefits, social and spiritual, as Buddhism 
promised and that the religious principles of the followers of 
Veda coincided with many of the teachings of Buddhism and 
were borrowed by Buddhism from Vedic practices. Ultimately 
Buddhism vanished from the land of its origin. The main 
causes of this disappearance of Buddhism from Bharata will be 
stated at the end of this section, but this much may be said 
here at once that the Puranas played a substantial role in bring- 


ee 

1447. It is stated in the Mahavagga (part of Suttanipata) that there 
were 63 philosophical schools at the time of Buddha (vide SBE vol. X, part 
2 p. 92). 


H. D, 115 
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ing about the decline and disappearance of Buddhism by 
emphasizing and assimilating some of the principles and 
doctrines of Buddha !*$ such as ahimsa, by accepting Buddha 
himself as an avatara of Visnu, by adopting vegetarianism as 
a high form of austerity, by making use of monasteries and 
asceticism as stated in such smrtis as those of Manu and Yaj. 


The Puranas set about their task by saying that for the 
proper understanding of the Veda, knowledge of Itihasa and 
Purana was essential. A famous verse says! ‘one should 
strengthen the Veda by (the study and application of) Itihasa 
and Purina; the Veda is afraid of the person of little learning 
(with the thought) that he (the man of small learning) may 
harm it’, Manu states that those brahmanas that have 
learnt according to the rules (of Veda study) the Veda together 
with the works that strengthen it are to be understood as Sistas 
and are instrumental in making (the meaning of) the Veda 
clearly perceptible, The Vayu ‘5! emphasizes in this connection 
that that brahmana who knows the four Vedas together with 
(the six ) ancillary lores and the Upanisads would not be a wise 
man if he did not know Puranas. The Upanisads drop brief 
hints about the creation of ákasa from the one brahma (in Tai. 
Up. II. 1), of tejas (Chan, Up. VI. 2. 3), of waters (Chan. Up, VI. 
2.4). The Puranas explain at great length the creation and 
dissolution of the elements (in the order reverse of that of 
creation) « g. Vayu 4, 17 ff, Brahma 1-3, Agni 17, Brahmanda 
Il. 3 ff, Kürma I. 2, 4, 7, 8 &c. The stories of Hari$candra and 


1448. Pargiter (in 'Puarana texts of the Dynasties of the Kali age’ 
p. XVIII footnote) thinks that it was largely through the Pauranika Litera- 
ture that Hinduism secured its revival and the downfall of Buddhism. 


1449, gagag ig aaie Aiea maA wed u 
siqui L. 207-268, arg 1. 201, qur V. 2, 51-52, aaia I. 1. 171, atesuaaa 
27. 6, gsareegta II. 86, qurt3t chap. 3 p. 5Ü in Jivananda's edition (reads 
weiwesíd). The suíd«. (I.p.3) ascribes this verse to quema. The 
maraa p. 11 quotesit from aam. The gi 1.2.19 reads 'gíqgm- 


quemz4t3anusude4q?. was in his wmq on sms (p.72 B.S.S) 
quotes this verse and reads yaiteqia. 


1450. wdomnfünat deg dq: widest td fier gren Har: ganas: y 
wa XII. 109. 


1451. A Raman rapae RA a equal daarts oq cur 
aso: u ag 1. 200, earg, TTA 2. 93, TH V. 2. 50-51 (reads the 
second half as ‘ quot aq AMNA a: A RAAT: 1, agog I. 1. 170 has 
the first half. 
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Naciketas that occur in the Ait. Br. and the Kathopanisad are 
explained at length in Brahmapurana (chap. 104 and 150 about 
Hariscandra), in Sabhaparva chap.12 (for Hariscandra) and 
in Anusàsana chap. 91 (for Naciketas). The famous dialogue 
of Yama and Yami(Rg. X. 10) is expanded in the Narasimha- 
puràna (chap. 13. 6-36). The Visnupuràna!5? (IV. 6. 34 ff ) 
sets out the story of Purüravas and Urvasi, refers to the hymn 
in the Rg. X. 95 for that story and quotes the first verse of the 
hymn in a somewhat corrupt form. 


But the claims of the extant Puranas go far beyond the 
above viz. as strengtheners of the Veda. The Karma ™®} states: 
‘(put ) on one side all the Puranas together with Itihàsa ( Maha- 
bharata ) and on another the highest Veda; it is this (Puranas) 
that surpasses (the other viz. Veda). The Mahabharata also 
makes a similar claim. The Puranas appear to claim priority 
(and even equality ) with the Veda. In note 1349 passages from 
the Matsya and other Puranas have been cited, stating that 
Brahma first thought of the Puranas before all other $ástras and 
then the Vedas sprang forth from his lips. Several Puranas are 
spoken of as equal to the Veda ( Vedasammita) as in™ Vayu 
I. 11, 4. 12, Brahma 1. 29, 245. 4 and 21, Visnu I. 1. 13, VI. 8.12, 
Padma VI. 282. 116. Further, several Puranas claim to have 
been delivered by some God such as Brahma ( Brahmapurana I. 
30) or by the Wind-god (Vayu I. 196)!55 or by the avatàras of 
Visnu as in the case of Matsya-purina (I. 26) or Varaha (2. 1- 
3). The japa of Vedic texts was deemed to destroy all sins as 
shown in H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 45-50. The Puranas also say 
that reading the Puranas or listening to a recitation of them 





1452. fasuraxivr IV. 6.64 in prose runs: qasaieraedt ara è (du ua 
du fas waa agen Ascdandavant aR |. Compare =a X. 95,1 
‘et ona nam fas IR Tae Ron gear av. 


1453. orata BUNA Sidera ... eas n aps H. 46.129 (q. in note 1402 

- ^N s, A =~ A e 

above). mmus dat wid qaum fu wu wi: WHO gout FIA aqd: 
SWEAT N aAA g agaa AAA gemaa I aiga 1. 271-273. 


1454. get aaah aah Aga | ag 1. 11; we gona mA gavi 
Agaa i ag 1. 29; guo emreqdaganisiaas mA L. 1. 36. 
1455. Vayu (103. 58-66 ) narrates how from Brahma the purana came 


to Vayu and how through a succession of about 30 teachers it came down to 
Dvaipayana and lastly to Suta. 
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would destroy all sins.4¢ Vide Vayu 103, 58, Brahma 175, 89- 
90, Matsy x 290. 20, 291. 29 and 31, Visnu VI. 8.3,12. Some of 
the Puranas indulge in extravagant praise of themselves, e. g. 
the Varáha-puràna (217. 12-13, 217. 15-16) states that reading 
ten chapters of that Puràna confers the merit secured by the 
performance of Agnistoma and Atiratra sacrifices. Vide Brahma 
254. 34-35, Agni 384. 13-30, Devi-Bhagavata XII. 13. 11-17 in 
a similar strain. Moreover, the Puranas dwell upon the superior 
value and officacy, as compared with the Vedic sacrifices, of 
some of the institutions on which they lay emphasis, such as 
pilgrimages,!57 vratas, bhakti, The Padma states (I. 38. 2 and 
18) that by merely going to Gaya or by taking a bath in the 
Phalgu river one secures the reward that the performance of 
A$vamedha confers. The Skanda proclaims!*® ‘I have no use 
for sacrificial rites that are declared by the Veda, that have no 
life in them, that are within the domain of ignorance and that 
entail injury (to animals). If (a sacrifice) is performed with 
such inanimate things as fuel-sticks, flowers and kusa grass, the 
result must be similar (inanimate), since the effect is like the 
cause’. Vide Santiparva 337 for a story on the discussion 
between sages and gods about offering in sacrifices merely pro- 
ducts of grains or goat-flesh. Offerings of flesh in sacrifices to 
gods were made in the Revedic period. But even inthe Rgveda 
there are a few verses that indicate that offerings of ghee and 
fuel-sticks were declared to be able to win the favour of gods as 
much as animal sacrifices might do. ‘Whoever? offers to (or 
worships) Agni with a fuel-stick or with an oblation of ghee or 





1456. aianei goi AS a aaa a g gÀ maA quet safe 
arg 103.58; yarika xpi aa ya nA aiga eana i 
mag 290. 20; qoi Jod JaA I ARE mA: yenii- 
agma gà anei goi Aqa ( Hie) | gashAy wager: aran: 
worgaía t fiegr. VI. 1. 8. 3 and 12, 

1457. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 561-564 for superiority of tirthas to 
solemn Vedic sacrifices and pp. 43-45 above for the eulogy of vratas, The 
efficacy of bhakti (loving faith in God) will be dealt with later on in this 
section. 

1458, aParataisadad mi aa RARA NAAA: n 
aera: auadiedas: | ha an nR RÀ moa arg 
I, 2, 13. 59-60. 

1459. w; wur u smgdi dt dde que Fal oad | G FAM EAG qua. 
aden tran ommrens ufa A: A TAA BAG BAM T MÖTA AIN R, 
VIII, 19. 5-6. 
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with (the study of) the Veda or who performs a good sacrifice 
with prostrations, for him alone run fleet horses and his is most 
brilliant fame; and no evil whether brought about by gods or 
by men might reach him from any side’. Another mantra‘! 
says ʻO Agni! we bring to you an offering accompanied by a 
rkmantra fashioned (or produced) by our heart. May those 
mantras be oxen, bulls and cows from you’. 


The Puranas only pursue an attitude to Veda and sacrifices 
that is found in some of the Upanisads. The Mundakopanisad!é 
says: ‘one should know two vidyas (lores), para (the higher) 
and aparü (the lower); the latter comprehends the four Vedas 
and Phoneties, aphorisms about solemn sacrifices, grammar, 
Nirukta (derivation of words), metres, astronomy; while the 
highest lore is that whereby the Imperishable (Reality) is 
known' The same Upanisad condemns aparā-vidyā when it 
says "These sacrifices are infirm (leaky) boats constituted by 
eighteen ( persons ) depending on which are declared actions that 
are inferior; those foolish people who welcome these actions as 
the highest good become subject again to old age and death’. 
The Kathopanisad!*? states that what are known as avidyà and 
vidyü are far apart from each other, are contradictory and lead 
to different results. When Narada approached Sanatkumàra 
and requested the latter to teach him, the latter said to him ‘tell 
me what you know and then I shall tell you what is beyond 
that. Then Narada stated that he knew all the four Vedas, 
Itihasa-purana the fifth Veda and several other lores, whereupon 
Sanat-kumara told him that the four Vedas and the other lores 
he had learned were merely a name and then he led Narada 
gradually to the understanding of the Highest Self. The Br, 
Up. I, 4. 10 condemns him, who worships a deity thinking he 
is different from the devatd, that he does not know the truth, 
that he is like a (sacrificial) animal to the gods, Similarly, in 

1460. sm 8 sm cw eee ae wera | A a ara RI YS TaN 
aR. VIL 16. 47, 

1461. à eR A ew vu wea Taha TT TT a! Aare 
aia qaqa: aaadisuiag: Ran set each Pam TA AAAA sn: 
IU a AZARIA I geI I. 1. 4-5; T Ga HES THVT aeg- 


maty md! aedi Asarga zT merged & gevaruísau geswiuo 1. 2. 7. 
The 18 are the 16 priests, the sacrificer and his wife. In his wq on 


Vedantasutra I. 2. 21 Saükaracarya holds that this verse is part of the 
condemnation of apara vidya, 


1462, gh favüia fadt offre n a RAR g! RANT. I. 2. 4. 
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several passages of the Upanisads austerities, liberality, straight- 
forwardness, ahimsa and truthfulness are put forward as equal 
to or superior to the actual performance of the ceremonial of 
sacrifice (yajna); vide Chandogya III. 17. 4, Prasna I. 15, 
Mundaka I. 2. 11. 


Though in a few passages of the Upanisads the knowledge 
of the Highest Self is put higher than the four Vedas, the Upa- 
nisads generally treat the Vedas as authoritative and quote 
Vedic verses in support of their statements. For example, the 
Ait. Up. IL. 9 quotes Rgveda IV. 27. 1 (taduktam-rsina-Garbhe 
nu &c.), Prasnop. I.11 quotes Rg. I. 164. 12 ( paficapadam 
pitaram ), Br. Up. I. 5. 15,17 and 19 quote respectively Rg. I. 
116.12, I. 117. 22, VI. 47. 18 (rüpam rüpam pratirūpo) The 
Upanisads further emphasize! that brahmavidya is to be 
imparted only to those who are égrotriya (who have studied the 
Veda), who engage in their duties and who have properly per- 
formed Sirovrata. The Br. 464 Up. shows that Veda study, 
sacrifices, charity &c. are preparations for the knowledge of 
brahma: ‘ Brihmanas (and others) desire to know this ( great 
Self) by study of the Veda, by sacrifices, gifts, tapas, fasting’. 
These passages make it clear that study of the Veda and per- 
formance of sacrifices enjoined by it are accepted by the Upa- 
nisads as preparatory and as cleansing the mind of its lower 
passions and as making a person worthy of receiving the know- 
ledge of the highest truth about the One Supreme Spirit and 
that the Upanisads do not altogether condemn and give up the 
Vedas and sacrifices, 


The Puranas adopt, in spite of the claims made by them 
here and there about their priority to the Vedas, about their own 
value and efficacy, the same attitude towards the Veda as the 
Upanisads do. They treat the Vedas as authoritative and enjoin 


1463. aqreargay | Gaara: saa agi: Gd gaa Hit ory 
qan Adai agai saa Axiad ada Moia uvexis III 2. 10. 
Graa is carrying fire on the head (according to Atharvana rules). The 
aftrmaa (XI. 9. 12-13) remarks ‘IARR: welt: ga wear 
ipai gia RANET RAITAA Het waa’, The 
six snri(sca mantras are: atid we, TARA we, Ha wem, eren 
WEH, © aAA en, aa @ n ga wm’. 


1464. aàd qaaa ma RARA IRA «ris quuISSES | ag. 


sq. IV. 4. 22; vide sfiat 18. 5 ARRAI RA A NÀ RANI 1 : 
: qq US mia 
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the employment of Vedic mantras in many rites. The author 
contributed a paper to the Dr. Kunhan Raja Presentation volume 
pp. 5-8 on the ‘ Vedic mantras and legends employed in Puranas’ 
citing illustrations from the Brahmapuràna. A few illustrations 
from other Puranas may be set out here. The Matsyapurana 
(chap. 93) when describing the procedure of the homa to the 
nine planets prescribes nine Vedic mantras, five of which are 
different from those provided by Yaj. (I. 300-301). Vide p. 750 
above for a comparative table of the two sets of mantras, In 
the Udvahatattva'* Raghunandana remarks that the mantras 
‘a krsnena’ and others are common to persons following the four 
Vedas and that Bhavadevabhatta held the same view. Matsya 
prescribes that when inauspicious birds (like an owl) or animals 
cry near a house or enter it, a homa should be performed, or five 
brahmanas should engage in a japa!:66 of the hymn beginning 
with ‘Devah kapota’ (Rg. X.165.1-5). In describing the whole 
procedure of the establishment of images of gods or the liiga 
(of Siva ), the Matsya (chapter 265) prescribes numerous Vedic 
verses and hymns for the different parts of the ceremony. For 
example, for bringing about the purification of the image four 
mantras are prescribed viz. Rg. VII. 49. 1-3 and X.9.1; in 
providing for the placing of a jar full of water near the head of 
the bed on which the image is to be placed, two mantras ‘ Apo 
devi’ ( Vàj. S. 12. 35, Tai. S. IV. 2. 32) and *apo asman matarah’ 
(Rg. X. 17.10) are to be recited. Matsya (265. 24-29) prescribes 
for the japa of several suzktas (hymns) by four door-keepers 
learned in the Vedas that are to stand in the four main direc- 
tions. The Agnipurana (41. 6-8) providing for the laying down 
of baked bricks or stones in building a temple prescribes the 
recital of many Vedic mantras, viz. Rg. X. 9.1-3, Rg. X. 9.4, 
Rg. IX. 58. 1-4, Pavamani verses (either Rg. 1X. 1. 1-10 or 
verses from Rg. IX), Rg. I. 24.15, Rg. IV. 31. 1, Vaj. S. IV. 396 
(Varunasya), Rg. IV. 40,5 and the Srisükta (of 29 verses 








1465. mAg mge: aigan: gR dup w 
awana! a pA arg sia: aN | a gaa gut KIA- 
gama i ata qa agaaa a BRN saaw (Jiv, II. p.126), The 
AIT verses quoted are 93, 33-37, The mantras are taken from the 
Rgveda, Tai. S,, Vaj. S. What wqaeqa emphasizes is that whatever Veda 
may be studied by a man and his family, he has to employ the mantras 
specified by Matsya when he performs a grahahoma. 


1466. qum gie wqíuenp!qqu Hila ga qr segno qum. 
fE: u neca 237. 13. 
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beginning with 'Hiranyavarnàm harinim') The Naradlya- 
puràna (II. 73. 83-90) contains at end of each of the verses parts 
of vedic prayer, which occur in Rg. VII. 66.16, Tai. Ar. IV. 4. 
2-5 and Vaj S. 36. 24; Bhagavata L 2. 21 (bhidyate &c.) is 
taken from Mundaka Up. II. 2. 8. 


The Puranas not only prescribe Vedic mantras for various 
purposes, but suggest the employment of numerous Pauranika 
mantras. It appears that Pauranika mantras came to be 
employed along with Vedic mantras in religious rites even of 
Brahmanas at the beginning of the Christian era or within a 
few centuries after Christ. Yaj. I. 229 prescribes that the Visve 
Devas should be invited to come to a Sraddha with the rk,‘O 
Visve-Devas! Come, listen to this my call, sit down on these 
kuéas' (Rg. II. 41.13). On this the Mitaksara (about 1100 
A. D.) remarks that along with the Vedic mantra mentioned by 
Yàj a smàrta mantra should also be employed viz. the mantra‘*6? 
‘agacchantu mahabhaga,’ which occurs in Skanda and Garuda- 
purana. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. p. 440 note 984 for the ascrip- 
tion of this verse to various authorities. The Vayupuràna 468 
prescribes that the mantra ‘ adoration to the devatas, to pitrs, to 
the great Yogins, to sradhà and svaha; they are always present’ 
should be recited thrice at the beginning and at the end of 
éràddha and at the time of offering pimdus; the pitrs quickly 
come when the mantra is repeated and goblins run away ; this 
mantra protects the pitrs in all three worlds’. This mantra is 
styled ‘Saptarcis’ (having seven flames) in Vayu 74. 20, Brah- 
manda III. 11.30 and in Visnudharmottara I. 140. 68 and by 
Hemadri on $ràddha pp. 1079 and 1208, who notes that it occurs 
in seven Puranas. In chap. 206 of the Agni in the procedure of 
offering arghya to the star Agastya (Canopus) Rg. I. 179. 6 has 
been adopted as verse 13. 








1467, The eq is: aiaearg RETanT Aga Aare: 1 3 7a ise: sng 
anum wag àn, This is yeegeoy I. 218.7, butq. by BUH on p. 478 
from gg«aíd and on p. 481 from sgrgum. 


1468, The mantra is; quar: fdgrusa merit qq 3p! Fa: Sure |e 
Aada arga I arag 74. 15-16. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 458459 note 
1020 for all the verses in relation to this mantra and the puranas where they 
occur, In the printed agog IlI. 11.17-18 the mes is ṣa t 04 qi 
au: ae an aa aga. Some read (scq Hp ue. The àm. on 
at. I. 121 says that this mantra should be employed by Südras in all the five 
daily sacrifices according to some, while others said that the südra was only 
to utter the word sm. 
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Not only are mantras from Vedic Samhitas prescribed by 
the Puranas for certain rites, but Upanisad passages also some- 
times with slight variance are bodily transferred into some of 
the Puranas. For example, Karma II. 9.12,13 and 18 embody 
Tai. Up. IL 4 (yato vàco nivartante ), Svetasvataropa, IIL 8 
( vedáham-etam purusam) and VI. 1i 'eko devah'. The Visnu- 
purina VI. 5.65 is'dve vidye veditavye iti citharvani érutih’ 
and contains a passage:of the Mundaka Up. 1.1.4 ( vide note 1461 
above). The Vayu 20.5 (pranavo dhanuh) and 20.28 (Ajàm- 
ekam ) are respectively Mundakopa. II, 2. 4 and Svetasvatara-up. 
IV. 5. Vayu 14.13 (sarvatah panipadantam ) is almost the same 
as Svetasvatara Up. III. 16 and Vàmana 47. 64-65 has the same 
verse. Vamana 47.67 is almost the same as Rg. I. 10. 1. 


This gives rise to interesting questions. The $üdras had no 
right to study the Veda. But as a matter of fact the Puranas 
contain as exemplified above a good many Vedic mantras. It 
is stated in the Bhagavata™* ‘women, Sidras and brahmanas 
in name only are beyond the pale of the three Vedas; therefore 
the sage (Vyasa) composed through compassion for them the 
Bharata tale’. The Devibhagavata states ‘study of the Veda 








14682. Mgaeaargai aia gira | cara aes quao aiat 
355, I wq I. 4. 25 q. by aftra p. 37, which remarks ‘gariat 
TIARA WRT: aaa a ga va! Ana 
fanaa gona Hana wl Stra I. 3.21. agward is careful to point 
out on Vedantasutra I. 3, 38 that sidras have no adhikara for brahmavidya 
based on the study of the Veda, But he doesnot deny to the südras the 
knowledge of the Self altogether. He refers to the instances of Vidura and 
Dharmavyadha that were possessed of the knowledge of brahma due to the 
effects of their former lives, states that they would secure the result of brahma- 
jiiana (viz. moksa, final liberation from sathsara), that sidras have the 
right to learn from the Mahabharata and Puranas as stated in "he should read 
to the four varnas' and that in that way they might secure knowledge of 
brahma and moksa. “qi ga: igaren magam aiai aR- 
Rat a ara HEM dq smettere, | ‘srateqat aria sya 
Serene agedeanitareong! Jeqganed arate: AÀ 
Ruaa t weg on gd, q. 1. 3. 38. On g. g. IIl, 4. 36 suani refers to the 
woman arami as one who had the knowledge of brahma ‘ ta—aramnat- 
IRN a srgriderse mos: !. anit aradi figures as a great seeker 
after brahma in the Br, Up. III, 6. 1, III. 8, 1 and 12. The agea says 
that what it dilates upon as to the gawrsis, we, 35i wr and sper, is found 
elsewhere and that what it does not contain on those subjects can be found 
nowhere else and that the Mahabharata should be listened to by him who 
desires moksa, by brahmanas, kings and pregnant women ( Svargarohana- 


parva 5. 50-51). 
B. D. 116 y 
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is not accepted for women, Sidras and brahmanas in name only 
and Puranas are compiled for the purpose of benefitting them’, 
From this it follows that in the case of sidras the listening to 
the Bharata was deemed to bring about the same results that 
the Veda does for dvijas and that even the sidra may acquire 
the knowledge of the Self (and moksa) from the Bharata. 


Though the brahmanas in the 5th and following centuries 
A. D. wanted to placate the Sidras who were probably a majority 
of the whole people and to wean them away from Buddhism, they 
still kept a distinction between dvijas and $udras and the only 
concessions made were that the $üdras could worship in the 
same way as dvijas did and that they could have mantras 
(Pauranika) in their rites and ceremonies. For example, in 
allowing bhasma-snàna (smearing ashes on the body ) the Padma 
(IV. 110. 236-289 ) provides Vedic mantras for men of the three 
varnas but Pauranika mantras only (Padma IV. 110. 290-293 ) 
for gudras, The Padma‘? further provides that $üdras could 
not perform pranayama or utter the sacred syllable ‘om’ but that 
they should substitute dhyana in place of pranayama and ‘Siva’ 
in place of ‘om’. 


Gradually in some matters the procedure provided in the 
Puranas came to supersede the ancient Vedic procedure pre- 
scribed for them. Apararka states (on p.14) that in Devapija 
one should follow the procedure prescribed in the Narasimha- 
purànaif? and the like and not the procedure of the Pasupatas 
or Pàücar&tras and (on p. 15) he says the same about the con- 
secration of temples,!?! images and the like. 


The Narasimhapuràna (chap. 63. 5-6) says that the mantra 
‘om namo Narayanaya’ enables one to secure all objects and japa 
of it frees a man from all sins and leads him to absorption into 
Visnu.i42 





1469. momma Sora: Garg a Adiga! groaned eure Rear grea 
wa IV. 110, 316, 

1470, avi@ege chap. 62 deals with the procedure of ffeugan. 

1471. ei sasam yamaha mer AI! Aare ears. 
saora maga aiesnaenq 1 3nd: p. 15. 

1472, fh qeu sgitnies: Gh ea er: l N a TON Ge. nini. 
sme: wg ad Te garder TANGA: | ATUTTA ATA Reuman n 
aceege 03. 6-7; fH wea sgh piertes Targa t Ae ATTA arg: aa. 

~ AD o 2 “Ne ~ A - 
area: | riai aai gai uaa: | e AÀ gga aaga: n 
maage 94, 58-59; the weg says ‘ off aM MUIN AFRI TGA: V. 
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The Agnipurāna (chap. 218) describes the procedure of the 
king's coronation and (chapter 219) sets out the Paurànika 
mantras (about 70) employed at the coronation. Similarly, the 
Visnudharmottara (Il. 21) describes the procedure of coronation 
with Vedic mantras and (in II. 22) with 184 Pauranika verses 
invoking various gods, minor deities, sages, rivers &c, Medieval 
digests like the Rajanitiprakasa (pp. 49-83), Nitimayukha 
(pp. 1-4), Rajadharmakaustubha (pp. 318-363) describe the 
combined coronation procedure of Vedic and Pauranika mantras 
from the Visnu-dharmottara (vide pp. 78-79 of the H. of Dh. 
vol. IH. for details). The  Rajanitiprakása (pp. 430-433) 
prescribes numerous mantras derived from the Visnudharmottara 
as prayers and as blessings. 


The Padmapurana?* narrates the interesting story of a 
person called Dhanasarma whose father followed only the Vedic 
path ($rauta-rnàrga), who did not engage in such Pauranika 
prescriptions as Vaisakhasndna and who therefore became a 
horrible and distressed prefa. Some of the verses are very inter- 
esting. ‘I performed in my ignorance only Vedic rites and I 
never observed Vaisakhasnana in honour of God Madhava 
( Visnu), nor observed a single Vaisakha Full Moon vrata which 
is like an axe for cutting the tree of sins that afflicts one like a 
conflagration fed by the fuel of sinful deeds &c.; to one who 
studies many $àstras and several Vedas with their extensive 
ancillary Literature, learning does not come, if he has not 
studied Puranas’, This shows what importance came to be 
attached to Puranas not only for Südras but even for brahmanas 
who performed the Vedic rites prescribed for them. 


The influence of the Puranas went on increasing gradually. 
At first it was said! that the dharma understood from the 
Veda was the highest, while the dharma declared in the Puranas 





1473, "(——————— PR 
Wi Fas a gma an mågen gat Fare 
Sere füfüen ace gid! raat ger Aare eiie sue qu wem a 
a miig man qa IV. 94, 68, 88-90; gme HMA MEATA 
wena! Asaa a aa gian N qa IV, 105, 13. 

1474. aa: a TA a A aeaa | aa aa RAN T: gang 


tga: ll eae q. by smt p. 9,g. on qa IL. p. 22, Ramsat p. 29. The 
m. € p. 39 reads ' Su @ a fagtay’. It may be noted that while argyaq read 


amt: (inferior), the g;. x, (about two centuries later than arama) reads 
grat; (another ), 
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and the like was inferior. This gradually changed and dharma 
was said to be of three kinds, Vaidika, Tantrika and Misra and 
it was said in the Bhagavata!f5 and the Padma that one may 
worship god Visnu in any one of the three ways that one desired. 
The Padma adds that the Vaidika and Misraka methods are 
declared to be proper for br&hmanas and the like, while the 
Tantrika method of worship is meant for a devotee of Visnu and 
also for Sidras. The Devibhagavata (XI. 1. 21-23) states that 
Sruti (Veda) andSmrti are the eyes of dharma and Purana its 
heart, and that that is dharma which is declared by these three 
and that dharma can be found nowhere else than in these, that 
in Puranas sometimes what is found in Tantras is put forward 
as dharma, but one should not accept that. 


The Bhavisya ( Bráhmaparva I. 43-47 ) in a dialogue between 
Satanika and Sumantu) first enumerates the 18 dharma-sastras 
from Manu to Atri, states that the Vedas, the sdstras of Manu 
and otbers and the angas are promulgated for the three varnas 
and not for the benefit of Südras, that $üdras appear to be very 
much helpless; how can they be able to secure the four 
purusürthas? They are devoid of agama (traditional lore); 
what traditionallore was declared for them by the wise among 
the bráhmanas for enabling them to secure the three viz. dharma, 
artha and kama? Sumantu replies:14 listen to the Dharma- 
sAstras that were declared by wise men for the benefit of all four 
varnas and specially for sidras viz. the 18 Puranas, the life of 
Rama of the Raghu race (i. e. the Ramayana) and the Bharata 





AAAA 


1475. aman AA gR a raat aa: maom am ni 
suu W wma XI. 27. 7, q, by fereararergría p. 510; war (IV. 90, 3-4 ) reads 
ECC -REA MARR FE: aa AA Rive eka en "dian fa d mma 
fasrdfterrarge: 1 area faserasnes sprewrü wadíds:ü. Vide arfrge 372, 34 
for almost the same words as in waaa. Compare gagrag 11. 77 ' aia- 

LY. MES : : Ae 
aaoi Ri qerá vga! gaegid da:curd uIuqor sp Weugau uz. 


1476. aqua auct «rs swa rd ! ima que epar 
urea t fasieasa Bari Tata AAT: | sere TION BRA Wee aq! 
vg Guns immig mien wed sit ornate diego! Sani sad 
Asa iA a A pugn gi mA agri AIA erat a gå 
AA gaang iea, aga l. 53-57; sit. f}. AÌ. p. 66 quotes the verses 
awqa dram. The ayaa also says that the whole meaning of the Veda 
was put forward under the name Bharata, in which even women and südras 
find what dharma is: ‘wpasqqasta arava ats: | esa wa wane 
Saa Anaa n amaa L 4. 29, Vide above p. 870 and note 1408 about 
the Jack of antiquity in the case of this passage from Bhavisya 

( Brahmaparva ), ` 
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declared by Parasara’s son (Vyàsa); the compassionate Vyása 
composed a Sàstra for the benefit of all four varnas in which he 
comprehended the entire meaning of the Veda and the Dharma- 
$ástras; it is an unparalleled boat for all that are engulfed in 
samsGra, This makes it clear that the Puranas, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Ramayana embody pristine traditions and thoughts 
and were deemed to have been composed as the instruments of 
the education and enlightenment of the common people. As a 
matter of fact we find that some Puranas like Agni, Matsya, 
Visnudharmottara are encyclopaedic and include treatises on 
politics and government, on law, medicine, astronomy, astro- 
logy, poetry, music, sculpture &c. They illustrate India’s life and 
character as a country and exemplify Bhárata's achievements, 
weaknesses and shortcomings. Two questions that arise are: 
(1) could the Puranas including the Vedic mantras quoted 
therein be read by the sudras themselves; (2) supposing that 
Vedic mantras could not be read by the $Südras, could they, if 
they were able to do so, by themselves read the pur&ánas without 
a brahmana’s help. All writers of digests and commentaries 
were agreed that sidras could not read or listen to the Vedic 
mantras contained in the Puranas (which being meant for the 
benefit of all varnas contained Vedic mantras also), but only 
those that belonged to the three upper classes. Some writers, 
however, were agreeable to sidras reciting Pauranika mantras in 
religious rites, relying on a passage of the Padmapurana. But 
others like Kamalakarabhatta, author of the Nirnayasindhu and 
Sadrakamalakara, held relying on verses of the Bhavisya that 
Pauranika mantras alone were to be used by a brahmana in a 
religious rite for a Sudra, that the Sidra was only to listen to the 
reading of a purana by a brahmana reader. There was a third. 
view held by Sridatta and others that a Sidra could recite a 
pauranika mantra, but he should not himself read the Puranas 
and should only listen to the reading of Puranas by a brahmana. 
In the times of the Dharmasitras the only mantras employed 
were mostly Vedic and therefore in the case of sudras 
Gautama!” provided that the Südras were allowed the alter- 
native of saying ‘namah’ in place of a Vedic mantra. In the 
centuries preceding Christ the $üdras would naturally have been 
attracted to Buddha's teaching as it was addressed to all 
including éadras. Comparatively early orthodox writers like 





1477. SERAI ARER Hea: Ia, X. 66; compare the quotation from 
the Padma in note 1469 p. 922. 
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Kumàrila knew that the $üdras formed the largest number of 
professed Buddhists when he says‘47 ‘the dicta of Sakya and 
others were all opposed, except afew relating to self-restraint, 
charity and the like, to all the fourteen sources of learning, 
were promulgated by Buddha and others that had strayed from 
the path of the three Vedas and did acts contrary (to the Veda) 
and that those dicta were presented by them to those who were 
deluded, who were outside the pale of the three Vedas, who 
mostly comprised the 4th varna (i e.$üdra) and those that had 
lost caste’. Therefore, the learned brahmanas who wanted to 
wean sections of the masses (including sudras) away from 
Buddhist teachings composed new Pauranika mantras by the 
thousand and employed them in all religious rites like sraddhas, 
vratas &c. It was, therefore, that earlier nibandha writers like 
Sridatta were prepared to allow sidras to recite Pauranika'” 
mantras. But when centuries had elapsed after Buddhism had 
disappeared from India, orthodox brahmana writers like 
Kamalikara1™ (who wrote his N.S. in 1612 A.D.) showed a 
stiffer attitude by confining stdras merely to the listening to 
Puranas read by a brahmana and by not allowing them even to 
recite a Pauranika mantra. It may be noted that the Nara- 
simhapurana in laying down the duties of sidras provides that 
they should listen to the reading of puranas by a brahmana 





1478. surIqa«rers g «imrraaquiaqqess avg qmerqqusUe- 
wurrswurs adheres garam: seen: (0 aiaa- 
adifreaféranrdeqt earqdea: eufdarfia a duque wrarqed: qeqanda on 3. 
1.3.4 p. 195 (aAnan). The 14 fdareiras are numerated in qz, I. 3 quoted 
aboveand in w(dez (sani 2. 6), Four more Gznreuras are sometimes 
added, viz amii uad meida 2 aa: | enge aad a Bar eergsa at: 0 
witeg (ara) 2.7 and fReuge III, 6. 28, This verse and ateqa darem: 

"(Aeus II. 6. 27) are quoted by aeuay (araratite p. 2) and by @. on ga vol. I. 
p.18 and g. <p. 27. For favatea meaning afecga, vide qiona ‘ sramama- 
Tavareaary? II. 4. 10 and the Rzpiey thereon. 

1479. org smi dpud ae Geog Ua: udis R a- 
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mgro: afd der! saada gR mii Herat “cond md mera 
These are q. by s. f. «il. P. 76. guosraot Aaetiwer yaaa) mAg- 
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(reader) and should worship Narasirhha (avat@ra of Visnu). 
The relation of Sruti, Smrti and Puranas and their spheres of 
application are summed up in the Naradiyapurana as follows :— 
“ The Veda exists in different forms; there is the Veda which 
has the performance of sacrificial rites (as its sphere); smrtis are 
the Veda for the householder’s stage; both those are centered in 
(or supported by) the Puranas. Just as this wonderful world 
sprang from the ancient Being (God), there is no doubt that all 
this literature arose from the Puranas. I hold that the meaning 
(or purpose) of the Puranas is more extensive (or superior to) 
than the meaning (or purpose) of the Veda. All the Vedas 
always rest on the Puranas; the Veda is afraid of the man of 
little learning (with the thought that) that man may harm it. 
The Veda does not deal with the movements of the planets, nor 
does it contain correct calculations about the proper times ( for 
religious acts), nor does it deal with the tithivrddhi or tithiksaya, 
nor with the determination of the parvans (amavasya, pirnima 
&c.) or eclipses. Determinations about these were formerly 
made in ltihàsa and Puranas. What is not seen in the Vedas 
is all noticed in the Smrtis; what is not seen in both is declared 
in the Puranas, What is declared by the Vedas and what is 
declared by the auxiliary lores—it is Veda that is declared by 
Smrtis and Puranas. The person who looks upon Puranas in 
any other light would be born as a lower animal’.“8 Tho 
Naradiyapurana1! further states ‘the merit acquired by those 
wicked men who speak about Puranas as arthavddas (mere 
laudatory “8 or condemnatory statements) are destroyed and 





1481. s ARR agai Ferd agar (exc ugensCES: Fe: AR 
TEMA | eae: a: gag ABa: gena dg gga dud 
aai mi a a ga: darah mA gari aaa " 3qn uídffar Ww 
yA aian Aaaa m RR N a A anA a SD RS- 
MAN AR: i arq vtsrefafssra: n gfiereueieg fasrqtd qu: qq ! ww 
vu (qq dei weed ea Aa eé Raga: wA agg uw 
safina N g: RRA dq va frega! quuree qure fvrdfseamg- 
Wea t aega Il. 24. 15-24. Some of these verses ( such as dq: EICIECIE 
"prd amaA and qa wu) occur in egsq, TUTTE, 2. 90-92. 

1482. yersteasarged W qqÍd "THU ! REA pna gå na aR- 
WaT: | TARA Wana aaa: | yanada (gradna) A 
URHSSd arate I. 1. 57-59, 

1483. The great ayaaranaane is S. I. 2. 1-18. There are Vedic 
passages like ‘Adaha sgag (À @ 15.2. 1), Sa oneal 
anggega? (Ñ. d. I, 1. 1), qan d qaas meqara (qsit 9t Sram? (a. a. 
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the wicked man who regards as arthavGdas the Puranas that are 
the means of uprooting (the evil effects of ) all acts, reaches 
Hell’. 


The Puranas introduced several striking changes in the 
religious rites, practices and ideals of the people. The most 
characteristic thought and the keynote of the Puranas is to 
declare how great rewards and results could be secured with 
little effort. The Visnupurana (VI. 2) narrates how sages 
approached Vyasa with the question ‘in what age does a little 
dharma yield very great rewards’? Vyasa was bathing in the 
Ganges; he came out, uttered ‘Sadra is good and Kali is good’ 
and then again plunged into the river; then he again came out 
and said ‘well done, O $üdra! you are blessed’; he again 
plunged into the river, came out and said ‘women are good and 
blessed; who is more blessed than they’. When he finished his 
bath and performed his morning rites, the sages asked him to 
explain what he meant by calling Kali, $üdras and women good 
and blessed. He replied: ‘a man secures in asingle day and 
night in Kali age as much reward of fapas, celibacy and japa as 
is obtained in ten years in Krta age,in one year in Treta and 
in a month in Dvapara; therefore, I spoke of Kali as good; in 
Kali age a man secures merely by the glorification or incessant 
repetition of the name of Kes$ava what he would secure by deep 
meditation in Krta, by sacrifices in Treta, and by worship in 
Dvapara; I am pleased with Kali because a man secures great 
eminence of dharma with a little effort. Persons of the three 
higher varnas have to study the Vedas after observing many 
strict rules, then they have to perform sacrifices which require 
wealth; they incur sin if they do not perform their duties 
properly; they cannot eat and drink as they please, but are 
dependent on the observance of many rules as to food &c.; 
dvijas secure higher worlds after great trouble; the $üdra 
secures his worlds by serving the three varnas, he has the right 
to offer the pakayajfas (without mantras) and therefore he is 
more blessed than a dvija. He has not to observe strict rules 
about proper and disallowed food or drink and therefore he was 
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VI.1.5. 1), 'avfa agracat dreqüüra qud? (3. e. V.3.12.2), ist gfüeqr- 
afraacdt «reatu a fafa id. d. V. 2. 7. The question is: are these passages 


to be taken literally or do they convey any meaning? The reply is : ' (afia 
WüappTeng cjpenia qudisten: (3.1.2 7) ie. they are laudatory and 


are meant to praise vidhis, 
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declared ‘good’ by me. A woman by serving her husband in 
thought, word, and deed secures with less trouble the same 
worlds that her husband secures with great effort and trouble 
and therefore I said a third time about women that they were 
blessed. The acquistion of dharma is secured with small trouble 
in Kali age by men who wash off all their sins by the water in 
the form of the qualities of their soul; Südras do the same by 
being intent on service to dvijas and women also secure the 
same without trouble by service to their husbands. Therefore 
all these three are regarded by me as most blessed.'í5$* The 
Brahmapurana chapter 229 verses 62-80 are identical with Visnu- 
puràna VI, 2. 15-30 and 34-36. The Visnupurana emphasizes 
that each one must do one’s duty in the society in which one is 
born or one’s duty which one has undertaken, that, if a person 
does this, he reaches the same higher worlds, whether he be a 
brahmana or a Sidra. This doctrine is the same as taught in 
the Bhagavadgita #8 18, 45 and 46 ‘a person secures the highest 
perfection (final emancipation) by being intent on carrying 
out the duties appropriate to him; man secures perfection (or 
bliss) by worshipping with the performance of his peculiar 
duties (not with flowers and the like or by words) Him from 
whom all beings proceed and by whom all this (world) is 
enveloped’. Ancient works like the Vedas, Jaimini's sütras on 
Mimamsa and the Vedantasutras did not consider or discuss 
how women or Siidras were to secure higher spiritual life and 
final Beatitude. The Vedàntasutra (lI. 3. 34-38) denies to the 
$üdra the right to study the Veda and the Upanisads. Buddha's 
teaching held out the same promise of liberation from suffering 





1484. Some of the verses are striking and they are therefore quoted 
here: vqrqegs wsteqgtearat guiedaa 1 aquia aqna amet dated Harv t 
weien dadia mud qw: Tat eara AmA gireg aI arafa 
a Raiana Hala agn R:N Rann waana Ama 3 
Aam gÀ aaa: Rdg ae Wang d qai fret ufesmisr- 
ara Arahat ifregoqnorrgrd: air sere HT | aA BTA TAT: 
sted sal (iren: u ARRA wer qr uw TA | gard *urqd der cp owner 
Ran arda R see ws: favafa 3 ms! enne: mans- 
aR: gaa Ragam eet onem: t eur siifircerarama vagad R i 
aafeiaqacdaena weqai wu! unes gs (sme: wadqg Aage VI. 2. 
17-18, 22-24, 28-28, 34-36. The mewqas (xuewrnivs pp. 272-273) quotes 
from fqdegr VI. 3. 22-24 qmaezu Ra: (qu v.l.). The editor of qigqag was 
unable to trace these. 
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H. D, 117 
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to all men irrespective of class or caste and was therefore most 
attractive to $üdras. The Bhagavadgita and the Puranas 
changed the whole outlook of Indian society, high or low, and 
promised the same higher spiritual life or worlds to all who did 
their work under a sense of social duty, did not hanker after 
mundane rewards and brought all their actions, in whatever 
avocation they might be engaged, as an offering to God. In the 
Padmapurana “8 Vyasa is made to say to Yudhisthira: “It is 
not possible to observe in the Kali age the rules of Dharma laid 
down by Manu and by the Vedas; the one thing which one 
should do is to observe a fast on Ekadasi in both fortnights (of 
a month), which is an easy means (that) requires little wealth, 
that entails little trouble, but yields great rewards, that is the 
very essence (of the teachings) of all Puranas; he should be 
pure and on Dvàdasi affer worshipping Kesava with flowers he 
should first fecd brahmanas and then himself take his meal; 
those who desire to secure heaven should perform this vrata 
throughout their lives; even persons of evil conduct, the greatest 
sinners devoid of dharma, do not go to Yama (do not fall into 
hell) if they fast on Ekadasi.” The Sttasamhita states ‘ effort 
for acquiring true knowledge (of the Self) is meant for all (for 
persons even lower than siidras ), that effort made by explaining 
in a different language (than Sanskrit) and by the lapse of 
enough time will tend to the good ( of the lowest). This clearly 
shows how the Puránas put before all people easy ways whereby 
they could attain bliss in the Hereafter. 


The Baud.4? Dh. S., Manu and Vasistha emphasize that 
one should.noti invite a large company of brahmanas at a 
$raddha, because a large company destroys these five (advan- 
tages) viz. showing proper respect to invitees, propriety of place 
and a cleanliness and the SERERE of worthy brahmanas and 








1486. XFA INAI AA X RAA TA JARA SEIN RA IÀ a FTA 
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last two read the 4th pada as ‘ agaret aftastaq’ ). 
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it was further provided by the Anu$asana-parva 598 and others 
that one should not go deep into examining the learning, family 
and character of bráhmanas in a rite for the gods, but in rites 
for the Manes close examination as to these matters is proper 
(or justified). The Puranas went against both these prescrip- 
tions. They are not tired of recommending again and again 
profuse expense in sraddhas and condemning stinginess (lit. 
roguishness in spending money) in sraddhas and also in such 
other matters as the observances of Ekadasi. For example, the 
Visnupurana™“® quotes nine verses (IIT. 14. 22-30) as uttered 
by the pitrs, two of which may be translated here ‘ Would that 
a wise and blessed person be born in our family who not indulg- 
ing in stinginess in spending wealth will offer pindas to us and 
who would donate to brahmanas for our sake jewels, clothes, a 
large conveyance, wealth and all enjoyments if he has riches’! 
Padma™™ recommends that avoiding stinginess brings pleasure 
to the pitrs. The Matsya (56.11) prescribes that one should 
not show stinginess in the Krsnastamivrata. The Padma says 
that that bad man who being possessed of wealth celebrates the 
jagara on Ekadasi in a close-fisted way loses his soul. The 
Brahmapurána!?! says in a general way that whoever does a 
religious act with stinginess is a sinner. 


Manu (III. 149) provides that ‘in rites in honour of gods 
one who knows dharma should not critically examine the 
brahmanas to be invited for dinner, but ina rite for ancestors 
one should carefully investigate (the fitness of) brahmanas’, 
This does not mean that in rites for gods any one may be 
invited. We have to observe the general rule of Manu (III. 128) 
that donors should give only to a man who has studied the Veda 





1488. mama ÂA gA urn | S32 adie fsa a Tue: 
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dinner in rites for gods or pitrs. So what Manu IIL 149 means 
is that deep investigation of ancestry &c. is not necessary in 
rites for gods, 


It is provided by the Vayu * that there is to be no exami- 
nation of the qualities and character of the brahmanas at Gaya 
and the Varahapurana provides that all brahmanas of Mathura 
are like gods and that a brahmana of Mathura not knowing 
even a rk verse is superior to a brahmana of another place that 
has studied the four Vedas, Vide H, of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 579, 670 
for details of Gaya and Mathura brahmanas, The Padmapurana 
and the Skanda ( Kasikhanda 6, 56-57 ) recommend that at tirthas 
(sacred places) one should not engage in investigation (of the 
worth) of bráhmanas, and that Manu declares that bráhmanas 
appearing (at a tirtha) and desiring food should be fed.143 


It is not unlikely that the above passages from the Vayu, 
Varaha and Padma are later interpolations. When Buddhism 
was flourishing large companies of Buddhist monks were fed by 
the people. When Buddhism declined and disappeared from 
India after the 12th or 13th century A. D. people came to believe 
that there was great merit in feeding poor brahmanas just as in 
former times people fed monks and the Puranas might have only 
echoed and emphasized the general sentiments of the people. lf 
the people in general had not come to believe in this, the author 
feels that no amount of interpolations or insistence by the so- 
called crafty brahmanas would have been effective. Writers, 
Western or Indian, that, relying on the notions current in the 
19th and 20th centuries, pass severe and unmeasured strictures 
on the previsions for brahmanas in the Puranas do great 
injustice to the authors of Puranas that flourished about a 
thousand years ago or more. Such writers should compare 
Indian medieval conditions, ideas and doings of brahmanas 
with the claims of the Popes, Christian priests, Inquisitions and 
the state of monastic Orders in Europe from about the 10th 
century A. D. to the 15th century. In comparison it would be 








1492. «fari gd wj fab qur cw! qfndehg wuex ah mià 
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found that the conditions in Europe were terribly worse than in 
India in those centuries, 19t 


As a consequence of the abovementioned dominating 
principle the Puranas strongly recommend dana ( gifts, parti- 
cularly of food ), pilgrimages and baths in sacred waters, vratas, 
ahimsa, bhakti, repetition of the name of god, sriddhas &c, 
These will be briefly illustrated below. 


The Purdnas institute a comparison between solemn Vedic 
sacrifices on the one hand and pilgrimages and baths at sacred 
places on the other, The Vanaparva!85 contrasts the two as 
follows, “the solemn sacrifices promulgated by the sages cannot 
be accomplished by a poor man; sacrifices require many imple. 
ments and a collection of various materials, which are secured 
by kings or sometimes by rich men, but not by poor men who 
have to rely on themselves alone, who have no helpers and who 
do not possess means. Going to holy places confers merit and 
surpasses sacrifices, One does not secure that reward by such 
sacrifices as Agnistoma, in which profuse fees are distributed, 
which is secured by repairing to sacred places.” Vide H. of Dh. 
vol, IV pp. 561-564 for further encomiums of sacred places and 
the virtues to be cultivated for reaping the full merit of 
pilgrimages. 


In pursuance of the same dominant principle the Anusà- 
sana-parva and Puranas extol fasts and vratas, The Anuśāsana- 





1494, For the barbarities and abominations in every European country 
of the Inquisition, particularly in Spain, one may read W.H. Rule’s 
‘History of the Inquisition’ (1868), particulary pp. 298-314 on 'In- 
quisition in Goa’ and Rafael Sabatini’s work on ‘Torquemedaand the Spanish 
Inquisition ' ( 8th ed. in 1937), ' the Spanish Inquisition’ by Prof. A. S, 
Turberville ( Home University Library, 1932), who is constrained to say on 
p. 235 that at the best the Holy Office in Spain has a terrible record of 
destruction; Cambridge Medieval History vol VI, chap, XX on ‘ Heresies 
and the Inquisition in the Middle Ages’ (1929) pp. 699-726; Cambridge 
Medieval History vol, VI, pp. 694-695 where it is shown that ' Indulgences ' 
( granting forgiveness of sins and a certificate of entry in Paradise) were 
freely put on sale by the highest ministers of the Christian Church in the 
hands of licensed traders without the necessity of any confession and penit- 
ence and that they became a formidable bar to tbe proper working of the 
penitential system of the Church. 


1495. Maimai yi agi (diua! aem 82, 17; vide H, of Dh. vol, 
IV p. 561 n 1263 for the whole passage, 
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parva!99 (107. 5-6) remarks that fasts are equal to sacrifices in 
the matter of rewards. They are put forward as superior to 
sacrifices in Padma.” Itsays: Visnuvrata is super-eminent ; 
a hundred Vedic sacrifices are not equal to it; by performing a 
sacrifice one may go to heaven, but one who observes the Karti- 
kavrata goes to Vaikuntha (the world of Visnu). For the 
exaggerated importance attached to fasts and vratas, vide pp, 
43-45 above. 


First dana. High eulogies of gifts have been sung from 
' the Rgveda downwards. The subject of dana (gifts) in all its 
aspects has been dealt with in the H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 837-888. 
The Mahabharata in numerous places (particularly in the whole 
of Anusdsana-parva ) and the Puranas such as Matsya chap. 82- 
92 and 274—289, Agni chap. 208-213, Varaha 99-111, Padma V. 
21. 81-213 ( which agree almost verbatim with Matsya 83-92), 
Padma II. 39-40 and 94, III. 24, Karma II. 26 devote a great 
deal of space to the subject of dünas, But here only two topics 
in relation to gifts will be dealt with, viz. gifts of food and gifts 
to brahmanas. The Rgveda condemns the person as merely a 
sinful one who does not offer food to the gods nor to his friends 
and uses it only to fill his own belly. '?5 The Ait. Br. and the 
Tait” Br. speak of ‘food’ as ‘ prāņa’ (life) The Baud.5*9 Dh, 
S. states “all beings depend on food, the Veda says ‘food is life,’ 
therefore food should be given (to others), food is the highest 
offering". Manu and Visnu Dh. S. state ‘the man who 
cooks food only for his own sake (and not for offering to gods 
and men) eats merely sin’. The Bhagavadgita carries the same 
message ‘those who eat food left after offering in sacrifice are 
freed from all sins, but those who cook food for their sake alone 
eat sin’. The Padma has a fine passage ‘those who always feed 
the cripple, the blind, children, old men, persons that are dis- 
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eased, helpless and pinched by penury, always enjoy bliss in 
heaven; there is no end to the merit (accumulated) by con- 
structing wells and tanks, where aquatic animals and others 
moving on land drink water when they desire, for water is the 
life of living beings and life is centred in water’. The distribu- 
tion of food particularly to learned brahmanas is highly praised 
in Brahma-purana 5° 218. 10-32, Padma V. 19. 289-307m, Agni 
211, 44-46. ‘The gift of food is superior to all gifts; food is the 
life of men, from food spring all beings; the worlds are depen- 
dent on food, therefore food is praised; man secures heaven by 
the gift of food; a person who joyfully gives food acquired by 
just means to brahmanas deeply learned in the Veda is released 
from all sins’ says Brahma, The Agnipurana says ‘The gifts of 
elephants, horses, chariots, male and female slaves and houses 
do not come up even to a sixteenth part of the gift of food (in 
merit); a person who committing a great sin afterwards 
distributes food becomes free from all sins and secures everlast- 
ing worlds’ (211. 44-46). The Kirma’ prescribes ‘a man 
should give to a brahmacarin (Vedic student) food every day 
(i.e. when he comes begging); thereby he becomes free from all 
sins and reaches the abode of Brahma’. Similarly, Padma calls 
upon house-holders to give as much cooked food to ascetics as 
would fill the begging bowl. From very ancient times a house- 
holder was called upon to perform five Yaj;ias (sacrifices) daily, 
two of which were Baliharana and honouring a guest (Manu 
III. 70) and he was to place food on the ground for persons who 
had lost caste, who suffered from loathsome diseases, to candalas, 
dogs, crows and even insects!9* ( Ap. Dh. S. II 4. 9. 5, Manu III, 
92). Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 745-747 on Vaisvadeva and 
Baliharana. Underlying these provisions was the noble senti- 
ment of universal kindliness and charity, the persistent idea 
that, in spite of social gradations, rules and prejudices dividing 


1502. mA qaa Agg mon gi aao ee: 
amaA ara ARa ARA E aa R Aa aA aAa: t 
wadana g a aa: AAR aA g IA TYS 
218. 10-13, 22-23, 

1503, qergweeae WAM ABA! ATA: aa: NAANA- 

m gu II. 26. 17 q. by qagan p. 370; q: qag Mat adiai gq aR 
am: ainda amA giangan gat V. 15. 140-141, 

1504. aatqaaga anita: iN aAA: N amt. wg. UW. 4. 9. 5; 
gra Wana a aa Aa aaa gA a ARANAN Ag. 
TII, 92, 
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men from each other, one Supreme Light pervades and illumi- 
nates the meanest of creatures and makes the whole world kin. 
This spirit of a householder to regard it as his duty to offer food 
to all needy persons and particularly to poor and deserving 
students and brahmanas has prevailed almost to the present day, 
though during the last few years shortage of food, high prices 
and rationing have undermined it a great deal. 


Then as to gifts to brahmanas. In the first place, it must 
be remembered that all brahmanas were not priests and are not 
priests in modern times. Similarly, all priests in all Indian 
temples and shrines are not brahmanas. Temple priests are 
comparatively a later institution and in olden times they were 
looked down upon and are regarded as inferior brahmanas even 
in modern times. Manu (III. 152) states that a devalaka (a 
brahmana who performed for remuneration service before the 
image in a temple) was unfit to be invited at a $ràddha or to 
officiate in a sacrifice to gods, if he continuously served for three 
years in that capacity. The ideal set before brahmanas from 
very ancient times was of poverty, of plain living and high 
thinking, of abandoning the active pursuit of riches, of devotion 
to the study of the Veda and sastras, of cherishing a high 
culture and of handing down literature and cultural outlook. 
Smrtis like Yaj. I. 213 recommend that even if a brahmana be 
fit for receiving a religious gift he should refuse gifts and 
thereby he secures the same worlds that habitual donors secure. 
It was for preserving such high ideals among brahmanas that 
Yaj. I. 333 prescribes that a king should make gifts of cows, 
gold and land and should bestow on learned brahmanas houses 
and requisites for marriage (maidens, expenses of marriages 
&c.) Vide H. of Dh. vol. Il pp. 856-858 where references are 
given to inscriptions containing donations to brahmanas of 
houses and marriage expenses. In these days every body talks 
of the high culture and literary traditions of ancient India, But 
who cultivated the vast Vedic and other Sanskrit literature, 
preserved it and propagated it for several millenia? The answer 
would have to be that it was mostly due tosome of the 
bráhinapas who stuck to the ancient ideal for thousands of years, 
If the Rgveda can be put forward in these days as the most ` 
ancient of the literary monuments in any Aryan language, who 
preserved its more than ten thousand verses with unparallelled 
care by oral transmission without hardly any variant readings. 
The reply will again have to be that the brahmanas did it by a 
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self-denying ordinance. The Brahmanas had to study the Veda 
with auxiliary lores without 5 an eye to any ulterior motive, 
but simply as a duty and to understand the meaning thereof, 
they were to teach the Veda and other lores without demanding 
beforehand a fee, they had to bring up their own families, per- 
form sacrifices and make gifts themselves. The only substantial 
sources of income were officiating at sacrifices and religious 
rites and receiving gifts. These sources must always have been 
variable, fitful and precarious. The brahmanas had no power to 
tax people as in the case of tithes in the West. Nor had they 
aregularly paid hierarchy of deacons, priests, bishops and 
archbishops as in the Anglican Church Therefore, the 
bráhmanas are advised to approach the king or a rich person for 
their livelihood (vide Gautama IX. 63 ‘Yogaksemartham-isvaram 
adhigaccet). It should be noted that before Buddhism spread 
far and wide the sütras and smrtis emphasized that religious 
gifts should be made only toa worthy brahmana, learned and 
wall-conducted. For example, Apastamba® prescribes ‘one 
should invite for dinner in all religious acts brahmanas that are 
pure, that have studied the Veda and that one should distribute 
gifts at a proper time and place, on occasions of purificatory 
rites and when there is a worthy recipient.’ To the same effect 
are Vas, Dh. S. III, 8, VI. 30, Manu (III. 128, 132, IV. 31), Yàj. 
(1. 201), Daksa (III. 26 and 31). Not every brahmana was in 
those ancient times a proper recipient for a gift, but he had to 
possess qualities of what is called ‘patra’. A few definitions of 
patra may with advantage be cited here. The Anusasana-parvab07 
has a long passage emphasizing the qualities of a deserving 
brahmana : ‘gifts made to good brahmanas that are free from 
anger, that are intent on dharma, are devoted to truth and self- 


1505. agora Renn wt: qegt False staatia | aerasg ( Kielhorn, 
vol, I. p. 1) quotes it as amma. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 105-110 on the 
duties of bráhmanas and their sources of income in ancient times, 


1506. spia reae: wig rq ! Wu Ted: sue: weg wd 
yga zR qamh anga! aa. w. q. 1I. 6. 15. 9-10. Compare ag HI, 98, 


1507. Some of the verses of aggtaa 22. 33-41 may be cited here; 
aA WHITE: Wende qd xg dpesm TaN Area qub Hermon! WT 
ag amA A Raa: agen: age: Harr cage (32: at TA 
sfida a aafaa: ma gh aA RAT: Aa a N ago 
aydaa gaga wenepwiasm qn verses 33, 36, 38, 41; on TEA 
mga: tbe com, of Agas is ‘ arqugth: agiango: wu 
MALINGA: , MAISTA NTA AA: ? 


H. D. 118 
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control yield great rewards; the sages regard that brahmana as 
patra who studies the four Vedas with their ar,as (auxiliary 
lores like phonetics, grammar &c.), who is active in doing six 
acts (viz. abstaining from wine and meat, observing the bounds 
of morality, purity, study of the Veda, sacrifices, making gifts). 
Even a single eminent brahmana endowed with intellect, Vedic 
learning, good conduct and character saves the whole family; 
one should bring from afar a brahmana on hearing that he is 
possessed of good qualities and is approved by good men and 
should welcome him and honour him in all ways’. Yaj. furni- 
Shes!99 a brief but striking definition of a worthy braáhmana 
‘not by Vedic learning alone nor by tapas (austere life) alone 
worthiness arises; that person is declared to be patra ( worthy 
recipient for a religious gift) where both these (i. e. Vedic 
learning and tapas) and good conduct exist. Manu provides 
that religious gifts given to a brahmana who has not studied 
the Veda or who is avaricious or deceitful are fruitless and lead 
the donor to hell (IV. 192-194). The Bhagavadgita also (17.22) 
condemns a gift given to an unworthy person as (dnusa (affected 
by tamas, arising from ignorance or delusion). 


As Buddhism grew in popularity and secured also royal 
support, the brahmanas had to tackle several tasks. They had 
to keep the number of brahmanas at a high level, they had to 
find maintenance for those devoted to the deep study of the 
Veda and they had to make accommodation with prevalent 
Buddhist thoughts by assimilating as many of them as possible 
in their own writings. Every brahmana could not possess the 
memory, the intelligence and the persistent, endeavour for long 
years required for memorizing and mastering even his own Veda 
and its subsidiary Literature. If one hundred brahmana families 
were patronized, hardly ten percent of them could have been 
masters of their own Veda, but there was always the possibility 
that those who were not themselves good Vedic scholars might 
have sons, some of whom might turn out to be profound students 
of the Veda. Therefore, the number of brahmanas was to be 
increased and they had to be fed and not to be allowed to fritter 
away energy and time in working for their bread. It is mainly 
due to these factors that some of the Puranas contain incessant 
and frantic appeals for gifts to brahmanas. 





1508. a Maat dasa avat ae araar | aa Tala SN aS ors wait A 
arg. I. 200. 
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At the time when most of the Pur&nas were composed, the 
brahmanas were hemmed in by great difficulties and hostile 
forces. From about the 3rd century B.C. to the 7th century 
A.D. Buddhism enjoyed royal patronage under such great 
kings as ASoka, Kaniska and Harsa, Buddhism was not really 
a revolt against caste, but against the sacrificial system, against 
the Veda and its authority to show the way to salvation. 
Buddha did not found a new religion, but he was a great re- 
former of Hinduism. He laid sole stress on moral effort, ahimsa, 
satya &c. which had already been integrated into Hinduism 
and were part of it and which continue to this day to be part of 
Hinduism. Buddha in his first sermon in the deer-park near 
Banaras preached that one who renounced the world should shun 
two extremes viz, the pursuit of pleasures and the practice of 
useless austerities, that it is the course discovered by him that 
led to wisdom and nirv@na. He expounded the four noble 
Axioms or Truths (Aryasatyani) viz. suffering (duhkha), the 
cause of suffering 5" viz. tanh@ i.e. trsna (duhkha-samudaya), 
the suppression of suffering ( duhkha-nirodha), and the way that 
leads to the suppression of suffering (duhkha-nirodhagamini 
patipada). This last is the Noble Hight-fold path ( astangiko 41% 





1509, For the two extremes to be shunned, vide Dhammacakka-ppava- 
ttana-sutta (inauguration of the kingdom of Righteousness) S$. B.E. 
vol, XI. p. 146. 


1510. It may be noted that in the Upanisads and agma the giving 
upof goo or sim is empbasized, Vide qur «4 sued mpm ds ud 


fuer: | aia eal ary wars we WUugu 0 mirpo VI. 14; up gewsm güfafwat 
e^ Ce e^ 


asraia sida: qr wromsrat Creat Foot ITA: HAAN qaqa 2. 36, AJIRA 
7. 21, agoz TII. 68. 100; 48 RAGE AA rap fed wgegur i gonar gaetd- 
agt ada Aesi mia. 174., 46, 13 93. 101, sgg III, 68. 103. 


1510a, Vide Dhammacakka-ppavattana-sutta in S. B. E. vol. XI, p. 147 
for the eightfold path, The Pali words are: @eat-fazld, HA-HA, WaT 
NA, WEM RAA, AAT ÄN, aa, -R (MIG A) a- 
am. Vide also Aafàmta (Pali Text Society ) vol. I. p. 157, agra 
( Oldenberg ) vol. I, p. 10 (I. 6. 18) and wsa-qay-cqaaaga para 4 p. 3 (ed. 
by Sister Vajira, Sarnath) and for gr, Z°a@qae4, gei mta, SRT 
qíaqqt, vide agaa (I. 6.19-22), £bid p. 10. These four are called az gres 
which may mean ‘ the four Noble Truths’ or ‘ the four Truths found by the 
Arya' (Buddha). This bears a very close resemblance to the fourfold 
axioms in Yoga and Medicine set out in RAQAMI "qut Patrem 
agim Amad MAA, ARR mA RA GUI HW": 
jamka. Aa, AA- I aa gaga: TAN o magt: du 
Zalai inara aaa aAa: agia Annea on A 
II. 15. 
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márgah) viz. right views, right thoughts or aspirations, right 
speech, right actions, right Jiving, right exertion, right recollec- 
tion (or mindfulness ), right meditation (i.e. briefly leading a 
virtuous life). These doctrines preached to all by the noble Buddha 
and his disciples were attractive as remarked by Rhys Davids," 
particularly to the $üdras whose social position was low in the 
Vedic times and also in the days of the smrtis. No one could 
study the Veda in the presence of a Sidra, a $üdra could not 
perform sacrifices and had to serve the three higher varnas in very 
ancient times. Almost the same position was assigned to him 
by Manu ( VIII. 413) viz. that he was created by God for serving 
the brahmana, though it is doubtful whether this could be or 
was enforced. Vide H. of Dh. vol. Il. pp. 33-36 and pp. 154-164 
for the position and disabilities of sadras from the Vedic times 
up to the days of the Smrtis, It should not, however, be supposed 
that all India had become Buddhist. Millions still remained 
Hindus, There was the danger and fear that with royal patron- 
age and the attractive features. of Buddha's teachings large 
masses might forsake their ancient faith. 


The brahmanas of the times when Buddhism was at its peak 
had to strive to keep the banner of the Vedic religion flying, to 
deprive Buddhism of its hold on the masses of the people and 
even on the intelligentsia and to make them stick to the old 
fold. Buddhism itself had changed a great deal in its ideals, 
doctrines sometime before the beginning of the Christian 
era and for centuries thereafter. Buddha’s original doctrines 
were aimed at individual effort and salvation of the individual 
by his own effort and self-culture. Early Buddhist texts deny 
the existence of anything like a souls and find no place for 








1511. Vide his eloquent Intro, to S. B. E. vol. XI. p. 142 ' Never in 
the history of the world had a scheme of salvation been put forth so 
simple in its nature, so free from any superhuman agency, so independent 
of, so even antagonistic to the belief in a soul, the belief in God, the hope 
forafuturelife. Buddha put forth deliberately the doctrine of a salva- 
tion to be found here in this life in an inward change of heart to be 
brought about by perseverance in a mere system of self-culture and of self- 
control That system is called the Noble Eight-fold Path. ' 

1512, Vide ‘ Questions of Milinda’ (II. 3.6) in S. B. E. vol. XXXV 
pp. 88-89 for a discussion of the doctrine that there is no soul and pp, 520, 
71-77 for the Buddhist theory of kamma (karma) and for the theory that 
what is reborn is nama-rupa (name and form) and not the soul. The 
Saundarananda (B. I, ed. 16. 28-29) says: ‘quit aur Afama raid 
ava araiterns st a ahengige a RA AAMAS maa gi gåt 
fadftengta Aa naa yrr ia V. 
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the idea of God. Though Buddha spoke of Nirvana he did not 
clearly define it nor does he specify the condition of the indivi- 
dual when he enters nirvana. Asvaghosa compares nirvana to 
the extinction of a flame (Saundarananda, chap. XVI. 28-29). 
Because the doctrine of karma was deeply rooted in the popular 
mind at the time of Buddha, Buddhism took over that doctrine, 
which, to men who are not Buddhists, appears to be contradic- 
tory of the denial of the existence of a soul. The word ‘ Dhamma’ 
is used in three senses in the Pali *Dhammapada' ( which being 
mentioned in the questions of Milinda is earlier than the 2nd 
century B. C.) viz. (1) the truth or law preached by Buddha, 
(2) thing or form, (3) way or mode of life. 


As stated above, the original Buddhism preached by the 
Buddha and his followers in the first century or two after his 
parinirvana was more or less a strict ethical code for individuals 
who sought salvation from the misery of the world. The three 
central conceptions of very early Buddhism were the three 
refuges (or ratnas ) Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, the Four 
Noble Truths and the Eightfold Path. Gradually a new doctrine 
was evolved.5#3 It came to be thought that to care for one's 
own deliverance and spend all efforts thereon was rather selfish, 
that as the Buddha himself out of compassion for suffering 
humanity worked for forty-five years to lead men to salvation 
by his exhortations and sermons, so a Buddhist should prefer to 
put off his own deliverance, should work for the deliverance of 
his fellowmen out of compassion (Karuma) for their miserable 
lot and in doing so should be ready to be born again and again, 
should not care for his own salvation and should not be afraid 
of samznsGra. Those holding these latter views deified Buddha, 
taught that Buddhahood was attained by Siddhartha after under- 
going numerous births in doing service and rendering help to 
others and that this was a superior code of conduct (Mahayana, 
tbe Great Vehicle or Way ) to the selfish code of salvation for an 
individual himself ( which came to be called Hinayana, the lesser 
Vehicle or Way). This extra-regarding gospel of Mahayana was 
very attractive and won great support in most countries of Asia,15!4 





1513. H, Kern in his ' Manual of Buddhism’ (in the Grundriss p. 122 
holds that Mahayanism is much indebted to the Bhagavad-gita, Compare 
arà agaaga: aa var? V. 25 with the Mahayana view. 

1514, The number of Books on. Buddhism is legion, For Mahayana 
Buddhism, vide 'An Introduction to Mahayana Buddhism' by W. M, Mc- 
Govern (London, 1922); ‘Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism' by Dr.M.N, 

(Continued on next page} 
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This doctrine of Bodhisattvas (meaning ‘beings destined to 
be enlightened’) is not consistent with the gospel of Buddha as 
preached by him in his first sermon at Banaras. There is a 
difference of ideals between Hinayana and Mahayana. The 
original gospel relies on self-effort and moral regeneration and on 
the elimination of suffering and misery by the extinction of 
all passions and of hankerings or desires and of the desire of 








(Continued from last page ) 
Dutt (1930); the ‘ Bodhisattva doctrine in Sanskrit Literature’ by Dr. 
Har Dayal (Kegan Paul, London 1932); ‘The path of the Buddha’ ed. by 
Prof. Kenneth W. Morgan (New York, 1956) written by several scholars from 
different countries (for both Hinayana and Mahayana). 

A few books for those who want to know more of Buddhism in general 
and of Hinayana and Mahayana are recommended here ‘The central 
conception of Buddhism’ (London, 1923), ‘the conception of Nirvana’ 
(Leningrad, 1927), ‘ Buddhist Logic’ vol. I (1958), all by Th. Stcherbatsky; 
‘Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha’ by J G, Jennings (Oxford Un. Press, 
1948); ' Creed of Buddha ' by Edmond Homes ( 5th ed. ) ; ‘ Introduction to 
Tantrik Buddhism’ by Dr, Shashi Bhushan Das-Gupta (Cal. University, 
1950), ‘the Flame and the Light’ by Hugh I. Faussett (London and 
New York, 1958); ‘the Buddha and his Dhamma’ by Dr, B. R. 
Ambedkar (1957) in which he refrains from considering Buddhist Texts 
except those in Pali; ' Comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity! 
by Prof. F. Masutani (Tokyo, 1957), The Mahayana-sttralaakara of 
Asanga (ed. by Prof. S. Levi) summarises in two verses (I. 9-10) the points 
(five) on which the two schools are in conflict. It-sing's ' Records of the 
Buddhist religion' translated by Dr. J. Takakusu (Oxford, 1896) surprisingly 
enough states (p. 15) ' These two systems are perfectly in accord with the 
noble doctrine. Both equally conform to truth and lead us to Nirvana’, 
Buddha at least ignored (if he did not positively deny) God, he denied the 
individual soul and Eternity, be did not emphasize the most vital Upa- 
nisad teaching viz. ' anando brahmeti vyajanat'. He imagined salvation as 
a state of absolute quiescence and therefore regarded ordinary life as misery 
and asserted that salvation may be attained even in this very life, He did not 
claim to be God, but a human being, There are various kinds of Mahayana 
doctrines and great diversity of definitions. It may generally be said that 
works professing to teach Mahayana practically forsake the ideal of a human 
Buddha, preach the worship of Buddha and future Buddhas, and assert that 
Nirvana cannot be attained by the ancient method, that salvation cannot 
come in this very life but after centuries and aeons of the practice of virtue 
and helping others. 

Mantrayana and Vajrayana are said by some to be branches of Maha- 
yana, about the latter of which a good deal will be said in the next section. 
According to Bhiksu Rabula Sahkrtyayana, Vajrayana (700-1200 A.D. ) is 
a synonym of Mahayana (400-700 A. D.) and merely the ulterior develop- 
ment of it (vide p. 211 of the paper 'L' Origine du Vajrayana et Les 84 
Siddhas' in J. A. vol. 225 (1934) pp. 209-230. 
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life 1515 itself. Buddha's original teaching regarded it as a waste 
of time to ponder over such questions as ‘Have I existed during 
the ages that are past or have I not? Shall I exist during the 
ages of the future? Do I after all exist or am I not?’ The 
Sabbasavasutta (9-13) says that a wise man walking in the 
noble eightfold path understands what things ought to be con- 
sidered and what things ought not to be considered. Vide S.B.E. 
vol. XI. pp. 298-300. Buddhism brought half of Asia under its 
influence not only by its promise of salvation to all by self-help, 
but more so by its teachings of profound tenderness, of active 
charity, of goodness and gentleness. Mahāyāna laid great stress 
on doing good to all and on bhakti. Both the original teaching 
of Hinayana and the Mahayana teaching are attractive in their 
own way. 


Buddhism insisted on the five silas'6 that were binding on 
all Buddhists viz. prohibition of injury to and destruction of 
life, of theft, of sexual impurity, of lying and of intoxicating 
liquors. Five more precepts ( which together with the preceding 
five were called Dasasiksapadas ) were added for Buddhist priests, 
viz. prohibition of eating at forbidden hours, of attending 
wordly amusements such as dancing, song, music and shows, of 
the use of unguents and ornaments, of the use of a large or 
ornamented couch and of the receiving of gold and silver. 
About the silas it is clear that they were adopted from the 
ancient Upanisadic and Dharmasitra teachings, The Chandogya 
narrates how Asvapati, king of Kekaya, boasted before five 
great householders and theologians ‘in my 15 kingdom there is 
no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without a fire-altar in 
his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, much less an 
adulteress' ^ The same Upanisad!/5!8 quotes an ancient verse *a 
man who steals gold, who drinks liquor, who dishonours his 
guru's bed, who kills a bràhmana— these four fall and a fifth 
also that associates with any one of these four.’ It will be shown 





1515, That destruction of desires is nirvana is stated in Ratanasutta 
14 and the simile mentioned is that of a lamp being extinguished (by lack 
of oil). 

1516. Vide gears 2, qiaísenra (II. 43 p. 63) for the five Silas and 
Kerao’s ‘Manual of Indian Buddhism’ p. 70. 

1517. gg ma: Aga Bag aA AA ag a ng a na renun 
Aae Sd Sion ga: t gr. va. V. 11. 5. 

1518. aqw sg: ira fevoueg wxi Ria seeme AA cata 
SA: TAMARA ! ar. uq. V. 10, 9. 
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a little later how a^hi»;sü was emphasized even in the Upanisads. 
Thus ahimsa, non-stealing, sexual purity, truthfulness had 
already been emphasized in the oldest Upanisads. That an 
ascetic!i5!? had to give up all property and beg for keeping body 
and soul together is made clear by Br. Up. III. 5. 1 and IV. 4. 22, 
Jàbalopanisad 5, Gautama IIL 10-13, Vasistha X. The other 
five precepts for priests such as not receiving gold or silver or 
giving up unguents, flowers, dancing, singing and music are 
laid down by Gautama 5? IT, 19 and II]. 4, Vasistha X. 6 &c. 
for Vedic students and ascetics. Vide H. Kern (in ‘Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Grundriss p. 70) who remarks that the 
superior morality for monks is nothing else but the rule of life 
for the dvija in the 4th @érama, when he is a yati and all the 
details were taken from the Dharma-sütras and Dharmaá&astras. 


Ahinsi—The Mahabharata and the Puranas lay great 
emphasis on ahimsa (not harming or giving pain to a living 
creature). The  Upanisads too emphasized ahimsa. The 
Chandogya‘5*! does so in several passages. In III,17.4 it says 
‘tapas, charity, straight-forwardness, ahimsa, speaking the 
truth—these are the fees of this ( sacrifice without ceremonial ) *- 
While describing how the person who has attained true know- 
ledge of the Self does not return (to this samsara ), the Chandogya 
says that ‘he causes no pain to any creature except at tirthas ’, 
The Br. Up. ( V. 2.) says how Prajapati told the gods, the asuras 
and men that the sound ‘da da da’ produced by thundering 

1519, qi È ama Rman: gimna Rma Akaa 


earna Raras aA gg. F9. III. 5. 1 (after the brahmanas have gained 
knowledge of this Self, they abstain from desire for sons, desire for wealth 
and desire for the worlds and wander about as beggars ); aa wng Rama 
ainina: gA Aero gogara wR I mata. 5 quoted by ergeremá 
on ĝğqraga II. 1. 3 and ITI. 4, 20, 

1520. ANAREN NENA ANATA RA RAAN- 
agengan anaiga t qt, 11.19; gitA: g X, 6, 
For the other silas of priests, compare with man II. 19 the following from 
drama (vol. I p. 64 Samanna-phala-sutta IL, 45) ‘ew Aarts 
wa-fa-anqe-Ranqgern weet ett | WToU roa Fior qnmr-nvarfngena 
vapor q(afavat ga tasamera-nereaet qídit«t gia ! smaeu-vesnma(zargor q(2- 
AA AR mana-m Gee ata 

1541. srq wen graan maara AA n e gA: a. ww, III. 
17. 4; maiga enar n mAn am 
efmenféeas wdqureqera dideq: a FT AUT | BI. yq. VIIL 15; qqaeqd 
fad gi gnh i yg. Fv, V. 2. 
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clouds conveys to the gods the necessity of self-restraint (dama), 
to the asuras of conrpassion ( daya ) and to men of charity (dana), 
Gautama” specifies eight virtues of the soul, the first of which 
is compassion for all beings and states that he who has the forty 
samskaras performed on him but does not possess the eight 
virtues does not secure absorption into brahma. The Adiparva 
provides ‘ ahirnsa is the highest dharma for all beings; therefore 
a bráhmana should never harm (or give pain to) any being’. 
The words 'ahirhsà paramo dharmah' (ahimsa is the highest 
dharma ) occur very frequently in the Mahabhárata 573 (e. g. in 
Dronaparva 192. 38, Santi 265.6, 329.18, Anus&sana 115, 25, 
116. 38, ASvamedhikaparva 28. 16-18, 43,21). Santiparva 
(396. 22-24 ) enumerates thirteen virtues common to all men, 
of which freedom from cruelty and ahimsa are the first two, 
Vasistha IV, 4, Manu X. 63, Yaj. I. 122 prescribe certain virtues 
as necessary in men of all varnas. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 10 
notes 25-27, 


A few examples of emphasis on ahimsa in the Puranas may 
be cited here. The Vamanapuràána!? provides : ahirsa, truth- 





1522. qui wiqHg sfr wranarmdp sypespmessue qe 
Sa FMEA aA AAS: aad wetaal vnd ! shown d. 
VIII, 24-25, The aeeq (52. 8-11) sets out these very atmagunas that 
Gautama mentions; vide also arkugą 25. 32-33 for almost the same eight 


gunas including ahimsa, 


1523. site wei gA: ainoata aaora: aa REN E: 
afaa mA 11. 13-14; aim aday wi saraeat Fg: | Aor 192. 38; anger 
aan wed saree wat! anise 265. 6; a feearerauea Aaroomasty! 
aired 329. 18; one cel kania ot aa: | order Ted ae wap wu: und 
srgemerst 115. 25; order quit wet féat qTaeigsmt ! Smart 43. 21. 

1524. sider wear qni menn: am) sanied aad wana eunt. 
uu! qsugt varasts asícet ernisféra: «ama 14. 1-2; a 8d «p qrisr « adis 
ane t adit endi ursa gear: mforfeersu: 1 order von wal erdt vi qu: ! 
erdt vd qrafücangdiau: wqri RIRA RÅNA GEART e- 
qv4a qzz(94 ata À Tare: ll qa I. 31, 26-28; these verses are repeated in 
qur VI. 243. 69-71 (reads wgmgremeguma and smeqrd« a); TREAT Ra- 
gi a aA Rada: | asd g FÈ RETA ai: aaen (bra: entold 
aide: |) Aea a qÀ aan sa: agai a aa (a7) 
Am R emere we qu8sqguwquuce 143. 30-32; agmnvg Il. 31. 
36-38 are the same as weq ( except that it reads aema 4st qr ar) 143. 
30-32, The verses J55 gò Ro qsddaeumeu occur in main 91. 
32-34. For the words warme, vide the Khanapur plates of Madhava- 
varman in E. I, vol. 27 p.312at p. 317 (grfagíafafgeereremptasi(enrg ) 
edited by Prof, V. V. Mirashi who assigns it to the 6th century A, D. 
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fulness, absence of stealing, charity, forbearance, self-control, 
quiescence of senses, absence of poor spirit or weakness, purity, 
tapas—this is the tenfold dharma applicable to all varnas. The 
Padma says : not by ( the study of ) the Vedas, nor by gifts nor 
by tapas, nor by sacrifices do men who kill creatures reach the 
goal of heaven; ahimsa is the highest dharma, the highest tapas 
and the highest charity—this is what the sages always say ; men 
that are compassionate treat flies, reptiles, stinging insects, 
lice and the like and human beings as themselves. Matsya goes 
so far as to state; great sages do not commend sacrifice in which 
there is killing; by donating grains of corn gathered in a field, 
roots, fruits, vegetables, vessel for carrying water according to 
their ability, sages practising austerities became established in 
heaven; absence of hatred and greed, self-restraint, compassion 
towards all beings, control of senses, celibacy, tapas, tenderness, 
forbearance and firmness—this is the root of the ancient dharma, 
which is difficult to accomplish. The Brahmanda (UL. 31. 35 
‘tasmad-ahimsa  dharmasya dváram-uktam  maharsibhih' ) 
says that great sages have declared that ahirhsa is the door of 
dharma. The Padma ( V. 43. 38) says ‘there is no dana nor 
tapas equal to ahimsa’. Itis interesting to note that the Matsya 
and Brahmanda regard ahimsa as ‘sandtana dharma’ and 
condemn animal sacrifices, The Kirma‘ provides ‘ ahimsa, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, celibacy and non-possession of wealth- 
these are briefly declared yamas that produce purity of mind 
among men. The great sages declare that ahizus@ consists in 
causing no pain to all beings at all times by thought, word or 





1525. srfdet weed wgreaiufurg ! wasnt siu: SUSHAIgufhuqt 
wr! aon nam AT dud wq! agaaa A aR TNR: N 
amn: wt wat aeaa gaa) AA Aa RA A gA 
II, 11. 13-15. The f&gguo (chap. 8. 8-9) enumerates tbe eight sadhanas 
of aft of which qa is first and mentions five as in gii Yamas (abstinences ) 
are variously enumerated. Kirma appears to follow the dpraa@ II. 30-31 
'srdur-Her-smdu-wurauidfrED HE 3— wp HTHIN- HT: TENDIT Eiqunfür 
urm fam: 17, Manu IV. 204 provides generally that one should always 
practise yamas and that one may not always practise the niyamas, but does 
not name them, Medhatithi explains that yamas are prohibitions (viz, not 
to injure life, not to steal, not to tell an untruth, not to have forbidden 
sexual Intercourse and not to possess wealth that belongs to another or 
not to accept gifts), while niyamas consist of positive acts, such as one 
should always study the Veda (as in Manu IV. 147). Yaj. ILI, 312-313 
enumerates ten yamas viz. celibacy, compassion, forbearance, charity, 
absence of crooked conduct, ahimsa, non-stealing, sweetness, restraint of 
senses and ten niyamas, The darew-endus (IX. 4) enumerates ten yamas, 
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deed. There is no dharma superior to ahirhsa, no happiness 
higher than ( the practice of ) ahithsi; the injury (to life) that 
is caused according to ( Vedic ) precepts is declared to be ahirnsi,’ 
The Upanisads commended a qualified ahirhsa, while the original 
Pali books like the SamAfifia-phala-sutta forbad injury to all 
living beings. Most of the Puranas, in order to convince the 
masses that they did not lag behind the Buddhist preachings, 
generally insist upon unqualified ahimnsd. Time brings about 
strange changes. Professing Buddhists in Ceylon, China Japan 
and many other countries have no objection to partaking of fish 
and meat, while following the insistent advice of the Puranas, 
millions of Indian people (not only brahmanas but also others 
like vaisyas and Sidras if Vaisnavas) have been strict vege- 
tarians for centuries, though Buddhism vanished from India 
centuries ago. 


It may be noted, however, that some of the Puranas are 
against carrying the doctrine of ahirsa to extremes, The 
Brahmanda and Vayu both say that there is no sin, great or 
small, in killing a person (e. g. a tyrant or a desperado ), when 
many will live in happiness by his death, 1526 : 


Purta— The Purànas lay the greatest emphasis on what is 
called purtadharma, works of public utility, charity, social 
service and the relief of the poor and distressed. The word 
Istápürta occurs in the Rgveda once452?_ * May you be united in 
the highest heaven with your pitrs ( ancestors), with Yama and 
with istapirta ’ ( merit acquired by sacrifices and works of public 
utility ). The word ista occurs several times in Rg. (I. 162. 15, 
I, 164.15, X. 11.2, X. 82.2), but the meaning is not certain 
except in Rg. X.11.2 where it appears to mean ‘ sacrifice ’. 
Pirta also occurs in Rg. VI. 16.18 and VIL. 46. 21, but the 
meaning is not certain. 'Istápürta' occurs in several Upanisads. 


1526. wf fea wa sfbred wes: gen! dteup uw ue Spr und wu. 
uranyl saqres II. 36. 188, ary 69. 162 ( reads gua for sfiara). The srgrqurot 
141.22 has the same idea in different words ‘ qf@aferatiaa Med TEARTTATTA | 

"etd saan. The qeqay (deerme ) p. 300 quotes the 
EL one (with slight variations viz. mu for sia). The editor 
was unable to trace it, The verse should be read as fà ws and not firmae 
as it is printed on p, 300, 


1527. wem fdg: d aA mergdw qu edpaui sr X.S14. 8; gre*u wa 
sre arg st aar ei equ: sunt A RAAN R. X. 11, 2. 
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The Chàndogya states!98 ' But they who, living in a village, 
practise ( a life of ) sacrifices, works of public utility and alms- 
giving reach toward smoke &c,’. Similarly, the Prasna-upanisad 
asserts ‘ those, who practise the ( mode of) sacrifices and works 
of public utility as activities to be engaged in, reach only the 
world of the Moon, and it is these that again return to this 
world’, The Mundaka says ‘ deluded people regarding sacrifices 
and works of public utility as the best do not know ( recognize ) 
any other higher good; having enjoyed ( their reward) on the top 
of heaven, they again enter this world or even a lower one ’, 529 
Manu speaks of 'ista' and ‘ pirta’ and recommends that one 
should always practise with a pleased heart sacrificial gifts and 
gifts of the pürta kind according to one's ability on securing a 
deserving bráàhmana. The Amarakosa defines ' ista' as sacrifices 
and 'pürta' as works such as digging a well or tank. The 
Markandeya 15° defines them as follows ‘ Maintaining the sacred 
fires, tapas, truthfulness, study of the Veda, hospitality and 
Vaisvadeva—these are called ista; digging wells and tanks and 
building temples and distribution of food to those that need it — 
these are declared to be pürta. The Agnipurána has similar 
verses, The Padma (VI. 243. 10-14) cites the following as 
dharmakarya (religious works); temples of Visnu and Siva, 
tanks, wells, lotus ponds, forest of vata, pippala, mango, kakkola, 
jambu and nimba trees, flower garden, distribution of food from 
morning to sunset, water distribution outside towns &c, The 
Skanda™! says: the term ‘pirta’ is applied in the dharma- 
Sastras to the erection of temples, construction of tanks, ponds 
and wells, laying out parks. Padma ( VI. 244, 34-35) says that 
those who build monasteries, cow stables, houses of rest on roads, 





1528. amp w gum gung qucpmW4 qaaieeufu qunnfm &c 
a. aa. V. 10. 3; aa g d a(qurqd gaan A agaa ARANTIA a 

eq geuTeded (ur I. 9; gutgd Hequarap df dreregut Aqaea qon! duse TÈ 
3 epis eie diet MRE PERN: I, 2. 10, 

1529, qå ANa Paitan TU ser nE E 
ag. IV, 227; Graa ranie yi MRA AANA 

1530. aided at: a Aarti Sa MA siet Jagi a geha- 
fra warftgmeeranst quarqeenís «p! srenqremfiva: HRe meda 
16, 123-124; aià 209, 2-3 ( reads migagzi, € NgREÈ € MFGA, areara- 


anm: gå uå a amga). The verse Lola is q. by smurá; pp. 24, 290 as 
from agrum, The above two are anaeieat 43-44 ( Anan. ). 


1531, gueretteniigarngaern | cag fà gareur uere fuper u 


neq X, 2. 10. 
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dwellings for ascetics, cottages for the poor and helpless, 
extensive house for Veda study, houses for brahmanas, enter the 
world of Indra (i.e. heaven). Atri says 152 that Ista and Pürta 
are dharma common to all dvijas; a $üdra is entitled to perform 
pürta-dharmas but not Vaidika rites (i. e. sacrifices). The 
Anu$asana-parva ( chap. 58) describes how parks should be laid 
out and tanks constructed with trees on their banks. But the 
Varahapurana and some smrtis went so far as to declare that 
a man secures only heaven by ista, but he secures moksa (final 
release from sarhsāra ) by pūrta 1533, 


Sometimes the Purāņas express ideas that might striko us 
asrather modern, when they put forward social service and 
removal of suffering and distress as the highest dharma. In the 
Markandeya'!™ a king solemnly states ‘men do not obtain that 
happiness in heaven or in the world of Brahma, which springs 
from giving relief to distressed beings. Sacrifices, gifts, tapas 
do not conduce to the relief here and in the next world of that 
man whose heart is not set on relieving the distressed’. The 
Visnu recommends ‘a wise man should say (and do) that alone 
by thought, word and deed which would be for the benefit of 
creatures here and hereafter’. The Skanda-purana ( Kastkhanda) 
avers 'adversities of those good men in whose hear& doing good 
to others is awake (i. e. active) vanish and prosperity comes to 
them at every step. That purity is not secured by baths at holy 
places, that reward is not obtained by numerous gifts, that 
(result) is not obtained by severe austerities, that is obtained 
by doing good to others, After churning all extensive dicta the 
conclusion reached is this viz. there is no dharma higher than: 
doing good to others and there is no sin greater than harming 


1532, gergal faerdiat anneal wars | orftent weg: qt wat a 
Riga | ony verse 46, On p. 24 amak quotes this from signed (reads 
wai wr sdb) Vide sum p. 290 for quotations from «mq in which 
the illustrations of Ista and Purta are given, 


1533. gegd fieret mat qaum! gis gud d qd hw eei! 
qum 172. 33, qeegía 68, onsrdfear 145. 

1534. aed wareth a age omega ats! qnsegiwaenqretena A 
aia: 0 agrqraaciete vex q a gA RA RA TEA a MARAN RRIAT 
15.57 and 62; mamaaa IAE a a) am aN N A RANTA, 
agat feg III. 12. 45; qqa gt erf qq GA | AA AJEET werd: 





vg qq vq dide m gR gA aa a maaga quud 
RAe amah Goga RI Aaa À mgA ce RR, 


aseve 6. 4-5 and 7; ARA aki aea T: adaa: ap A t: ge 
wà RAA a rak adi t aai a ARTA: N g 125, 36-37, 
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others. The Brahma states ‘the life of the man who always 
strives for the good of others is fruitful (blessed); fire, water, 
the Sun, the earth and various kinds of crops exist for the 
benefit of others, and particularly the good (exist for others’ 
benefit }’. 


It is surprising that the Bhagavata avers what is in advance 
of modern socialistic doctrines ‘men have ownership over only 
that much as would fill their belly; he who thinks as his own 
what is more than that is a thief and deserves punishment 
(as such ).1535 


Bhakti—The Puránas lay very great emphasis on bhakti 
(religion of loving faith in God). This is not the place to dilate on 
the history of the cult of Bhakti from the earliest times to modern 
days. For that purpose there are special treatises (some of which 
are noted below) that may be consulted. But afew words on 
bhakti in general may be said here before going into the ques- 
tion as to what the Puranas have to say thereon. Traces of the 
doctrine of bhakti may be discovered even in the Rgvedic hymns 
and mantras, some of which are full of loving faith in God, 
particularly in some of the hymns and verses addressed to 
Varuna and also to Indra. A few examples may be cited. ‘All 
my thoughts (or hymns) praise Indra in unison, seeking 
light, longing for him, as wives embrace their husband, their 
fair young lover, they (thoughts) embrace him (Indra), the 
divine giver of gifts’; ‘your friendship’ (with your devotee) 
is indestructible (everlasting); to him who desires a cow, you 
become a cow, to him who longs for a horse, may you be a horse;’ 
*O Indra, you are far better (or richer) than my father or my 
brother who does not feed me; (you) and my mother, O Vasu, 
are equal and protect (me) for (conferring ) riches and favours’; 
* You gave to Kaksivat, who offered a hymn and Soma libation 
to you and who had grown old, Vrcaya, who was a young 





1535. grag faa aot areas R RTL Ah a a RA qug- 
wéfa n verae VII, 14. 8. 

1536, sme A ged aaa: lag: Mea zat | qfüersed gni 
war of nÀ a gah maana sw X.43. 1; compare Rg, I. 62. 11 for 
the simile, 

1537. gomzi aei aa MUA TARI A AIA WIN R. VI. 45, 26; qgqt 
aià A Agaa maa a A A SI: EN A EAT TAN R, VIII, 
l. 6; sre qq dient Te i Ra gi ag Aa aA Kfora- 
auaa R. VIII. 91. 2; Fane gaa wad RAM A aA mN R 
I. 51, 13. I 
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woman; you became the wife of Vrsanasva; all these ( favours) 
of yours deserve to be loudly proclaimed during the offerings of 
soma libations’; ‘you who, shining brilliantly, come to each 
house assuming the form of a small man, (O Indra!) drink this 
Soma juice (produced) by being crushed with my teeth and 
mixed with fried grains, gruel, cake and laud’. Compare Rg. 
IIL 43. 4, X, 42. 11, X. 112. 10 (in all of which Indra is called 
*sakhà' friend) and I. 104. 9, VIL 32.26 (in both Indra is said 
to be like a father), It will be clear from these passages that 
the Vedic sages had reached the stage of sakhya-bhakti, that the 
sages believed that Indra was like a mother, that he assumed the 
form of a wife for the sake of a devotee, that Indra partook soma 
Juice from a devotee who, in the absence of the proper imple- 
ments for crushing soma stalks, extracted soma juice from soma 
stalks crushed with the devotee’s own teeth. These stories in 
the far-off ages of the Rgveda remind us of the stories in the 
works of the medieval ages about Rama having accepted badara 
fruit from a Sabari (Bhil woman) devotee who first tasted them 
with her teeth to see whether they were sweet or sour and the story 
of the God Vithoba of Pandharpur, having assumed the form of 
a mahG@r (an untouchable) and paid up to the Moslem king of 
Bijapur the money equivalent to the price of corn which, Dàmàji 
(a great devotee), who was in charge of the royal granary, 
allowed people distressed by famine to take away. Some mantras 
addressed to Varuna show the same kind of sakhya-bhakti. 
Vasistha1374 prays ‘O Varuna! what is that great offence ( com- 
mitted by me ) on account of which you desire to harm me, your 
friend and bard; declare that to me, O invincible and self-willed 
God, so that ( after propitiating you ) I shall be free from sin and 
may be able quickly to approach you with adoration’; ‘ where 
are those friendships of ours (of you and me) which we safely 
enjoyed in former times, O self-willed Varuna?;I ( then ) went to 
your big dwelling house that has a thousand doors; whatever 
offence we mortals commit against the divine hosts, O Varuna, 
whatever laws of yours we may have violated in our ignorance 
(or heedlessness ), do not, O God, harm us on account of that sin ’. 
It is remarkable that in the Rgveda there is a verse in which 


1537 a. far ate veut vag aeelant Brake waraq! a aA N FH 
EAA eter aE gt FATT se. VIL. 86. 4; HMA A AST TIE: TAT 


"qqd wu faq weed ard Sup wDIUS Aaa MN d re an a. VII. 88, 5; 
werd «er eit seit serere | orfareft vera ft sei vm Tere- 
Wendt qu vi: ! 3. VII. 89. 5. 
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there is an apotheosis!538 of ‘ namas’(namaskara, adoration or 
homage ); ‘ Adoration itself is mighty, I offer service with adora- 
tion; adoration upholds the heaven and the earth; adoration to 
the gods, adoration rules these gods, whatever sin is committed 
( by me) I worship it away with adoration’. 


Though the word ‘ bhakti’ does not occur in the principal 
ancient Upanisads, the doctrine of the bhakti schools that it is 
God's grace alone that saves the devotee is found in the Katha 
and Mundaka Upanisads, viz. ‘this Supreme Soul is not to be 
attained by expositions ( of a teacher) nor by intelligence, nor 
by much learning; He is to be attained by him alone whom the 
Supreme Soul favours, to him this Supreme Soul discloses His 
form. ’53? This emphasizes the doctrine that God's Grace alone 
brings salvation to the devotee, The Svetasvataropanisad employs 
the word bhakti in the same sense in which it is used in the Gita 
and ‘6 other works on bhakti. ‘These matters declared ( here) 
reveal themselves to that high-souled person who has the highest 
faith in God and the same faith in his guru asin God’. The 
same Upanisad emphasizes a doctrine of the bhakti school in 
‘I, desirous of moksa (liberation from samsara ), surrender myself 
as my refuge to that God who in former times created (established) 
Brahmā, who transmitted to him ( Brahmā ) the Vedas, and wtio 
illuminates the intellect of the individual soul ’. 


The word ' prapadye' in the Svetasvatara serves as the basis 
of the doctrine of 'prapatti' in the Vaisnavite system such as 
that of Ramanvja. 


But among the original sources of the Bhakti cult are the 
Nárhyanlya section ( chapters 335-351 of Citrasala ed. = cr. ed, 
322-339 ) of the Santiparva and the Bhagavadgita. For the 





1538, aa egy aa on Aare aM rum gd ur € ub Qv ca js 
oat oa Faget een (iara uu. VI. 51. 8. 

1539. aE aAA FÀ «t Ware sg gaa | Ve Tay aa oe 
sme faust et ear KAT 2, 22, Brew IIT. 2. 3, 

1540, ex QA wr rfi Aan aÀ TAA KAN era: SRA nara: 
ara. VI. 23; A argno Ar yS A A gia RAA A i e arangi- 
"— gud Tad wq yap. VI. 18. This last verse is relied upon by 
wq in his bhasya on sqfegeq-aienaa I. 1.1. Barth in his ' Religions of 
India ' translated by J. Wood (3rd ed. 1891) sets out the grounds on which 
western scholars ( particularly Weber ) held that the religion of loving faith 
in Krsna was due to Christian influence and then states that he is not satis- 
fied with this theory ( pp. 219-223 ). 
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antiquity of Krsna worship (vide pp. 129-131 above). Megasthenes 
states that Heracles ( Harikrsna? ) was worshipped by Soursenoi 
( Saurasenas ) on the banks of Jobares ( Yamuna ) and had two 
cities Methora ( Mathura ) and Cleisbora ( Krsnapura?). In the 
Narayantya it is stated ( in chap. 335. 17-24) that king Uparicara 
Vasu was a devotee ( bhakta) of Narayana, that he worshipped 
the Lord of Gods according to the sativata rules that were 
proclaimed by the Sun, that he ( Vasu) consecrated his kingdom, 
wealth, wife and horses to God, thinking that they all belonged 
to the Bhagavat (the Adorable One) and performed sacrificial 
rites according to the Sattvata rules, 


In the Santiparva, Satvata and Paficaratra aro identified 1541 
and it is said that the seven sages called ‘ citrasikhandin’ ( lit. 
whose top-knots on the head were bright or wonderful) viz. 
Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu and Vasistha, 
proclaimed the ( Paficaratra ) sistra and God Narayana told them 
that the Sastra would be authoritative in the world and that king 
Vasu would learn the sastra from Brhaspati to whom it would 
come by degrees from the seven sages. Chapter 336 of Santi 
declares that to the north of the Milky Sea there was territory 
called Svetadvipa, where dwelt devotees of Narayana who were 
called? ‘Hkantin’ and Paficaratra is called ‘ Ekanta-dharma °, 
A peculiar doctrine of the Paficaratra school is that of the four 
wyühas (miurtis or forms) viz. that the Supreme Person is 
Vasudeva, the individual soul is Sankarsana, Pradyuma is mind 
and springs from Sankarsana and Aniruddha is ahaùkāra and 
originates from Pradyumna. 555 It is this doctrine of the four 
forms of Vasudeva, each springing from the preceding, that is 
refuted according to Sankara in the Brahmasitra II. 2. 42-45. 
The Santi 348. 8 expressly refers to the Gita as already declared 





1541. aAA EAR usa aera: Tea: | eat: areaarend AA aw 
BATRA: | TATA GEIST AY HET: | TIC ATTA Bard TTA 
ma 335. 24-25, 

1542. gaixa g: auium: sm 336.29; vide also anita 
348, 62 for warieaa: quw; maed WuWrreséud ver wqu ! «peumeauisd 
A arraia:  gufea 348. 3-4. 
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to Arjuna. In‘ chap. 349. 64 it is said that Sankhya, Yoga, 
Pajicaratra, Vedas and Pasupata are five lores that differ in their 
views and were promulgated by Kapila (Sankhya), Hiranya- 
garbha ( Yoga), Apantaratamas (the Veda ), Siva ( Pasupata ), 
the Bhigavat Himself ( promulgator of Paficaratra ), The Visnu- 
dharmottara 4545 remarks ‘for seeking Brahma ( the One Reality 
in the Universe ) there are five Siddhantas (systems) viz. Sankhya, 
Yoga, Paficaratra, 5“ Vedas and Pasupata’. Relying on Santi- 
parva 339. 68 several writers particularly those of the Ramanuja 
school assert that the whole of the Pancaratra system has Vedio 





1544. «ied Wr nani aq agit watt garters ase A 
armam Xu. fa 349. 64; but later on it is said MEJI IR RAT: TÅR: 
a gA aA gaa Mi NTA A: MAA GRA Ae G A 
erry! duca gun gneeddu ezqdi sí 349. 65-68 q. by qCWTNUPEIN 
p. 21 ( which reads q«gp g »"THTd €xq4). These verses are borrowed almost 
verbatim by the wifsargrrera XII. 5-6 and the same work reads 'qted qni 
"wur! srerenedara gufd freuqq? XIL 4 (q.by sm on p. 11), 
which means that the five systems are beyond the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and they should not be disturbed by mere ratiocination. 


1545. ated ah cara 2H ursa aa parah AR NRN: TRA N 
facras» I. 74. 34 q. by 8, on gra vol. I. p. 25 and qftmmrigmr p. 22. 

1546. Why the cult of Vasudeva was called Pancaratra has not been 
satisfactorily explained anywhere in the English Histories of Indian Philo- 
sophy so faras I know, The name leads to the inference that the cult has 
something to do with five matters. But why isthe word ratra or kala 
used? Thatis the difficulty. In Santi 336. 46 (cr. ed. 323. 42) Panca- 
ratra is referred to as ' Pañcakāla ' (ẸRe: uamo RERAN R: ). Several 
guesses have been put forward, some of which are: (1) on five nights 
Narayana taught Ananta, Garuda, Vigvaksena, Brahma and Rudra; (2) 
The Parama-samhita (31. 19) ‘states that God imparted this doctrine in five 
nights to four sages, Sanatkumara, Sanaka, Sanandana and Sanatana; (3) 
this cult blackened (ratri is dark) five teachings, viz. www, "m, agua, 
qg and sméd; (4) this(paücaratra) teaches five aspects qv, gg, Rwa 
(i. e. arma), aruis, sra? (images); (5) it dwells upon five duties of 
Vaisnavas viz. tapa (branding on the arm and other limbs), pundra (up- 
right lines made on the forehead with some colouring substance), nama 
( names of Vasudeva ), mantra (like ‘Om namo Narayanaya ), yaga (worship 
of images of Vasudeva). The Alwar literature mentions fivefold nature viz, 
Para and the others, Vide K. C. Varadachari's paper on ' Some contri- 
butions of Alwars to the philosophy of bhakti' in Silver Jubilee vol. of 
BORI. p. 621. The Paramasamhita (I. 39-40 G. O. S. ed.) states that the 
five great Elements, the five Tanmatras, Ahamkara, Buddhi and avygkta, 
( five categories or Tattvas of the Saakbya ) are the night (as it were ) of the 
Purusa and therefore this sistra (which propounds how to be free from the 
meshes of these five ) is called Pancaratra. 
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authority, while others like Apararka p. 13 and Paribhasaprakasa 
( p. 23 ) do not accept it as thoroughly Vedic but only partially. 


In the Vedántasütra!5 there are four sütras dealing with 
the Bhagavata or Pajicardtra system. The great Acdryas are 
not agreed upon their interpretation, Sankara saying that all 
the four siitras refute some tenets of the Bhagavatas, Ramanuja 
saying that the first two sütras ( out of four) contain refatation 
of the Bhagavata doctrine and the other two do not. Sankara- 
cárya makes it clear that the doctrines of the Bhagavatas that 
the Supreme God Vasudeva is the Highest Truth, that He 
assumes four forms, that the worship of Vasudeva consists in 
continuous single-minded contemplation of Vasudeva are not the 
targets for attack, that what is refuted is the doctrine of the 
Bhagavatas that the individual soul called Sankarsana by them 
springs from Vasudeva, that Pradyumna (mind) arises from 
Sankarasana and that Aniruddha (ahamkara) arises from 
Pradyumna. It appears from Sankara’s remarks 5 on IL, 2, 45 
that in his day Sandilya was supposed to have promulgated the 
Bhagavata or Paiicaratra śāstra, because he did not find the 





1547. The four sutras in the Vedāntasūtra (II. 2. 42—45) are: yarq- 
AHA, Ts Ha: HWA, faarremqera ar aiam: , Asiatrarg. Though Rama- 
nuja enlarges upon the Paiicaratra doctrine in his comments on the last two 
sütras out of these four and quotes three passages that may be called Panca- 
tatra, he does not avow either in his Sribhasya or in his Vedartha-sabgraha 
that he is a Satvata or Pancaratra, 

1548. Agaa wala! wag Suy wi sriressen mea Wd STWUIR- 
ienfqaeise ı mgn on gaga l. 2. 45. agorai 
begins ‘aa amtaat A7qÑ ? (on agga II. 2.42) and under II, 2. 44. he re- 
marks ‘a a taara Raa Ra my a miaa aagA: 
KARITA v. It may further he noted that in the Sāntiparva aas 
is called grreraudi (chap. 348.34 and 84). syor in his gẹaRa (8th ogra ) 


while describing the persons professing various religious and dae 
cal doctrines gathered near the great acarya Divakara-mitra, separately men- 
tions Piss and P aaka * fqzqearara (iod: omat: dst 
gant mamana AA: aaa: A: sms: qrararrdier dart 
wr wre fags, wary: &c.' What Bana probably means is that 
wiaraa stands for the general cult of bhakti (ia the Gita ) and qramret for one 
school among «mms, that had as its characteristic the doctrine of four 
vyühas. This is like amgrorsrHoreqra. The ggerttaegia (11, 181-192) states 
that Sandilya composed a work for performing the worship of Visnu by a non- 
Vedic procedure, that Visnu cursed him to remain in hell but relented 
when Sandilya threw himself on his mercy and reduced the period of 
hell-residence. 
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highest bliss in all the four Vedas. In the Dronaparva ( 29. 
26-29 ) there is another and different reference to the four mürtis 
of the Supreme for the benefit of the worlds viz, one performs 
tapas ( asuterities ) on the earth, the 2nd has an eye on the 
world's good and evil deeds; the third comes to the world in a 
human form and does such acts as men perform; the 4th slumbers 
for a thousand years and when it arises from slumber confers 
the highest boons on those who deserve them. 


It may be noted that even in the Mahabharata Narada’s 
name is connected with Paiicaratra. It is said ‘ this very secret 
doctrine, connected with the four Vedas, having the benefit of 
Sankhya and Yoga and spoken of as Paficaratra, was (originally) 
uttered by the lips of Narayana and was again communicated 
by Narada. 1519 


Other great sources of the cult of bhakti are the Bhagavad- 
gltà, which is expressly mentioned in the Narayanlya section 
(948. 8 — cr. ed, 336. 8), the Bhagavatapurána and the Visnu- 
purana. The Gita contains the words bhakti and bhakta several 
dozens of times. It may be stated here that the so-called Narada- 
bhaktistitras, Narada-paficaratra, the Sandilya-bhakti-stitra and 
the several extant Paficaratra-samhitas so far published are all 
later than the Gita. 59 "The Agnipuràna gives the names of 25 
works on Pajicaratra quoted in the note below. !The Mahesvara- 


1549, gq adu aagana aieia a agga 
araa mAs Aanga: | mia 339. 111-112 ( =:cr. ed. 326. 100-101 ), 
The words grd-"sísqa are q- by aaga in his wyg on agga Il 2, 43 
(42 in qarama B. S. S. ). 

1550. The reasons for this statement are not relevant to this work, 
but by way of example, attention may be drawn to some Sāndilya-sūtras : 
qaqa würgnísur a smpPIseqrd, watrermraniuraag: (I. 2. 22-23 
in Jivanand's ed. = I, 2, 15-16 in wfraiegar), which clearly refer to Gita 
VI. 46-47 and XII. 1 and 6-7 respectively. There is one siitra where the Gita 
is expressly mentioned viz. Qaraurat manasa (II. 2. 83 in Jiva- 
nand's ed. = II. 2.28 in witwaleqant). weeaqt comments on this @r qq- 
vfettarennt «medii pai cüanfa wesframanumq s wur areraetty es ‘adie 
fragt ateonit av? (anita 348. 5-6) gíü ub weraci! 'wudeüqg 
aad WaR? (m 348. 8 ) 1 aearqairisaar aur infa t. 

1551. Ronga uídurfq aad mgr egere: ÀA NAA Garren waar 
S arare enema affuit vafa eE ad A Yr 

anarai mS A T MORR N AÀ AIRE TUS i 
Wiurgs auey Aik aea aa: n age 39. 1-5. Does arravtiag in the 
verse above refer to the «mmqdim section of the agnam 1 
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tantra names 25 Paiicaratra tantras promulgated by Visnu, 
which are condemned therein as having no truth ( 26. 16 ff. ). 
There is an extensive Literature on the Bhakti cult. Only 
a few of the important works in Sanskrit, their translations and 
works in English are noted here. Barth, Hopkins, Keith, Dr. 
R. G Bhandarkar and others have propounded different theories 
as to what Krsna represented, how he was identified with Visnu 
who appears to be another name of the Sun in the Rgveda and 
came to be regarded as the highest God in Brahmana times (as 
in Ait. Br. ‘Agnir-vai devanam avamah, Visnuh paramah) and 
came to be identified with sacrifice ( Yajfio vai Visnuh). When 
Krsna, the friend of the Pandavas was identified with the 
Supreme Spirit, the full-fledged doctrine of Avatàras appeared 
as in the Gita. The important works on bhakti are: The 
Narayanlya section of the Santiparva ( chapters 322-351 
in the Citrasal4 edition and chap. 322-339 of the critical 
edition ); the Bhagavadgita ; several Puranas, the most important 
being Visnu and Bhagavata;5? the Bhaktisütra of Sandilya 
with the bh@sya of Svapnesvara (ed. by Jivananda, Calcutta 1876) 
and translation of both these (in B. I. series) by E. B. Cowell 





1532. Itis remarkable that the Bhagavata, which is practically the most 
important or sole authority for all great medieval Vaisnava teachers like 
Vallabha and Caitanya and their disciples, is not quoted anywhere by Rama- 
nuja (who was born in sake 1049 i. e, 1127 A. D.) in his bhasya on the 
Brahmasütras, when he quotes over a hundred verses from the Visnupurana 
in the same. In fact, in the Vedarthsangraha Ramanuja states that in the 
same way as the section (anuvaka) on Narayana among all sruti texts serves 
to expound the special aspect of highest Brahma so the Visnupurana also 
defines a special aspect of the highest Brahma and that all other Puranas 
should be so interpreted as not to be in conflict with it ‘ gw wae sas 
karag RR g maa Ford a oi cea 
wreufagavhurda seruo! mA aia erda RA mR niina 
para 110-111 pp. 141-142 ( D. C. ed. 1956 ). wrargsr mentions (in wmeq on 
qarqa Il. 2. 41 and 45) qencaiear, araa and qeria among the 
aiatrqaigats, but does nowhere affirm that he is a follower of the qanra 
doctrine. There are numerous commentaries on the Bhagavata and com- 
mentaries on commentaries (Das Gupta in vol. 4 pp. 1-2 lists over 40 
commentaries on the Bhagavata). It is unnecessary in this work to refer to 
the numerous commentaries of the disciples and followers of Madhva and 
other great Vaisnava acaryas. The posítion of Vallabhacarya ( 1479-1531 
A. D. ) appears to be that the Bhagavata is the supreme authority in case of 
doubt 'qqr: sfrgsurarzarfs caraepamot Aa R EN unes sut aunpras ! 
sat Warder afataan n quiu (Ahmedabad, 1926); vide also Prof. 
G. H. Bhatt in I. H. Q. vol. IX, 300-306. Vallabhacarya’s is called yftrart 
( meaning speomqure ) and he holds that even bhakti is difficult to accomplish 


in the Kali age. 
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(1878); Sandilya's sarhhità ( Bhaktikhanda) in the Sarasvatl- 
bhavan Series, edited by Anantasastri Phadke, (1935); Ndarada- 
bhaktisütra with English Translation by Nandlal Sinha ( Panini 
office, Allahabad, 1911); the Nàrada-pàücarátra ( containing the 
Jiüànamrtasara section) in eleven chapters ( ed. for B. I. Series 
by C. M. Banerji, Calcutta, 1865) and English translatior of it 
by Swami Vijüànananda ( Panini Office, Allahabad, 1921); Sir 
R. G. Bhadarkar’s ‘ Vaisnavism, Saivism &c.’ (1913, in the 
Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research ); ‘ Das-Gupta’s History 
of Indian Philosophy’ vol. IV. (1949), wherein he deals with 
the Bhagavatapurana and the doctrines of Madhva, Vallabha, 
Caitanya and their followers; Griergon’s paper ‘Gleanings from 
Bhaktamala of Nabhadasa’, in J. R. A. 8. for 1909 pp. 607-644; 
‘History of Srivaisnavas’, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao ( Madras, 
1923 ), ‘the Gospel of Narada’ by Duncan Greenless (Adyar, 1951); 
Na&rada-bhakti-siitras ( text, translation and notes ) ed. by Swami 
Tyàgl$&nanda ( Ramakrisna Math, Mylapore, Madras, 1943) 
in five adhyayas and 84 sutras; the Ahirbudhnya.samhità in 
two volumes ( Adyar, 1916 ); Dr. F. Otto Schrader's Introduction 
to the Pàncaratra and Ahirbudhnya-samhità ( Adyar, 1916 ); 
Jayakhya-samhit’ with English and Sanskrit Introductions 
(G. O. 8, 1931); the Parama-samhita ( G. O. S., 1946 ) with English 
Translation by Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar; the Brhadbrahmasamhita 
(of Narada-paficaratra) in the Anandasrama series, 1912); 
Bhakticandrik’ (commentary on Sandilya’s Bhaktisatras) by 
Narayanatirtha (Sarasvatibhavan serjes, 1921, 1938); Bhakti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra (Chowkhamba Series, 1934); Bhakti- 
nirnaya of Anantadeva (ed. by Pandit Anantasastri Phadke, 
Banaras, 1937), There is a good deal of Bhakti literature in 
South India, such as the hymns of the Alwars, but no reference 
is made here to it for several reasons. 


Before proceeding with the treatment of bhakti in the 
Puranas the words ‘bhakti’ and ‘Bhagavata’ must be briefly 
defined and explained. Sandilya defines ‘bhakti’ as ‘sa 


1552a. aari wientergtrar!) T qurenR m! smssw I. 1. 1-2; vaHsqu 
comments: smuvsíde Tees Wr! gE T TARAIRE RIRAN wq 
wit: |. The verse relied on is: ay Mfeefatarat Raters | aera: 
a & eqarearceta 0 faearye 1. 20. 19. qr also quotes ar ‘afa aga- 
son aaa: E Raa i A gaa a Ra a i waaga 
werat Hades! gar gett a Fa araa N X., 9-10, On agak he 
remarks ‘ ayaratemniqgrngs Tat SIAMESE. waz refers 


(Continued on next page) 
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parinuraktirigvare’. This may be interpreted in two ways ‘the 
highest form of bhakti is affection fixed on God’ or ‘bhakti is 
the highest affection fixed on God’, Svapneévara, the author 
of a bhasya on S&ndilya, prefers the first and Narada-bhakti- 
sutra, Tilak and others favour the second. Svapnesvara explains 
that in general ‘bhakti’ means ‘affection fixed on a being that 
ig to be won over or worshipped’, but that in this sastra it meang 
‘a particular state of the mind having the Supreme Lord as its 
object’ and quotes a verse from the Visnupurana uttered by the 
great devotee Prahlada ‘May that fixed (or unwavering) love, 
which the ignorant (or unreflecting) people feel for worldly 
objects, never depart from my heart, ever remembering you’. 
The Gita employs the word ‘priti’ (affection) and conveys that 
the word ‘bhakti’ is derived from the root ‘bhaj’ to resort to, 
*Those whose minds are on me, whose lives are offered to me, 
who instruct each other, who speak of me, are always contented 
and happy. On these who are continuously devoted to me and 
gerve me with affection, I bestow that knowledge by which they 
reach me’. Svapnesvara explains that the word ‘anurakti’ 
( with prefix *anu') is employed to convey that the affection for 
God arises after the devotee secures knowledge of the greatness 
and other attributes of the Bhagavat (Adorable One). In the 
Visnupurana the word ‘anuraga’ is used for ‘bhakti’, where, 
after describing the ascent of Rama and his brothers to heaven, 
it says that the people of the capital of Kosala who had deep 
affection for those incarnate parts of the Bhagavat (Visnu), 
having their minds fixed on them, reached the position of 
residence in the same world with them. Sandilya further 153 
says that there is the teaching that there is immortality for 
him who abides in Him. In the Chandogya Up. it is said ‘He 
who abides in brahman reaches immortality’. The idea is that 
immortality being the promise of abiding in God, there will be 
no indifference in the effort to know God or in the effort to 








(Continued from last page ) 
to eager IV. 4. 103 3f lg rdg: arara aa- 
2%, The arra holds that the highest bhakti must be dis- 
interested and uninterrupted; agara m wR: ea aa II, 
29,12. The next verse mentions the four stages of beatitude ‘ qrateqarie- 
’ (aqieq is 5th, final goal ). 


1553. aadeueargqaaitvaend | snerd 1.1.30; extet explains; afeasftqu 


wen witha E aw: The arara declares ‘ wareedisgerersis (II. 23.1 ) 
and the same meaning is conveyed by srgrqat I. 1. 7. ' enereeg atirqsmt 7. 
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cultivate highest affection for God. It may be noticed that the 
sitras of Narada appear to be a mere paraphrase of Sandilya’s 
aphorisms, #54 Sandilya further (sūtra 7 ) provides that bhakti, 
like knowledge, is not an action because it does not follow an 
effort of the will and that (sütra 9) it is different from j£üna, as 
the Gita refers to self-surrender being attained by one having 
knowledge after many births (Gita VIL 19). 


Our ancestors had a great penchant for classifications, 
divisions and sub-divisions. Bhakti is divided into lawkiki (of 
the common people), Vaidiki (laid down by the Veda) and 
üdhyatmiki (philosophical), as in Padma V. 15. 164; or m@nasi 
(mental), vàciki (verbal) and kayiki (done with the body, such 
as fasts, vratas &c.) in Padma V. 15. 165-168; into Sattvikt, 
Rajasi and Tamasi (as in Bhagavata I. 29.7-10 and Padma 
VL 126. 4-11); into best, middling and inferior as in 
Brahmanda I1I.155 34, 38-41 ). 


Prapatti (self-surrender) is distinguished from bhakti in 
works of the Ramanuja and of other Vaisnava schools. It consists 
of five points15 viz. resolution to yield (to God’s will), the 
abandoning of opposition, faith that God will protect (the 
devotes ), praying to God to save the devotee, and a feeling of 
helplessness shown by casting one’s soul on Him. Bhakti has 
as synonyms the words’ dhyana’, ‘upasana’ &c. and is subsidiary 
to prapatti. The Gita explicitly makes no such distinction. In 
Gita II.7 Arjuna speaks of himself as 'prapanna' (who has 
approached or surrendered himself for salvation). The final 
advice at the end of the Git& enjoins what is called prapatti in 
later works ‘On me fix your mind, become my devotes, sacrifice 





1554. aai aE ETR: De SHRSTORUENI! SHITCDSNT D! WTW- 
args 1-3. 

1555. The age mentions amg, JR, adq, Waga, weft, ws, 
Ania, sara, MAs and sya as exemplars of highest wit, afrs and aq 
as practising axąm and ordinary men as practising kanistha (takerior:) 
HIR. The arqutsqa 83 mentions many of these as warqrarai: : ai 

agit sean Ra: gamenaam srania e na- 

a aan ngA araa: Hare stands for arg, son of "pr. 

1556, saagan Aa agan cUmfssin-omqgere: enger: 
mgee TAL ARA Rar iga en | oratory ger 


ener! adiequadidar p. 64. This work remarks that this yqf} must be 
learnt from the lips of a guru and therefore it does not expound it. Some 


read otreafaga: ariey and thus raise the ahgas of sqft to six. 
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to me, offer adoration tome; you will certainly reach me; I declare 
to you truly, you are dear to me. Giving up all (dharmas) duties, 
come to me as your (only) refuge; I shall release you from all 
sins; do not grieve’557 Vide also Gita VIL 14,15 and XV. 4 
for other instances of the use of the root *pra-pad'. The theory 
propounded in the Gità and other works on bhakti was that 
bhaktiled on to 'prasada' (favour or grace) of God which 
enables the devotee to attain moksa.!58 The Gita (18.56, 58, 
62) says ‘aman, though always performing all actions, but 
solely depending on me, obtains an imperishable and eternal 
place through my favour; if you fix your mind on me, you will 
get over all difficulties through my favour; go to Him as the 
refuge with all your heart, O Arjuna, through His grace you will] 
attain the highest peace and an everlasting abode.’ In the 
Visnupurina Prahlada’? is told by the Adorable One ‘as your 
mind is firmly and devotedly fixed on me you will by my favour 
attain the highest bliss. The idea of God's grace occurs both 
in the Katha and Svetasvatara Upanisads : ‘The Self, smaller 
than the small and greater than the great, is hidden in the heart 
of the creatures; a man who is free from willing anything and 
free from grief sees the greatness of the Self through the favour 
of the Creator’. 


There is a great difference between the Gita and the 
Narayaniya section. In the former, though the Supreme Soul is 
called Vasudeva, 59 the doctrine of the four vyühas, that is very 


—a 


1557. RRA Wa AQ Ra ni aE O ANa wed a AmA 
ARA AN giia Rasa wr ot aa ag n aii AAR ar 
ga: afiay 18, 65-66. wata here refers to the duties of varnas ( brabmana, 
ksatriya &c ) and of 3sramas (such as those of householder or ascetic &c.) 
or yaya may refer to actions enjoined by the Veda and smrtis. This last 
exhortation is practically repeated from the end of the 9th chapter ‘azar 


HERE | ATRIA THAIN AATATTT: ? 9, 34. 

1558. RnR wee Z9 ua are qaria! omerdita AATE | 
wíiequaditiet p. 64. 

1559. wura fua Sai A Rra an a venga frat 
amaai R t (qeurgo I. 20. 28. 

1560. smmefraweredt wérarmenreg wedifsedi SETTE! dqumq: wed 
eiasisit wg: serareaiearentera: ! qan II. 20, sfatsqo III, 20 ( reads street 
arat after aedi: IFTA, EART). 

1561. spat sremeTHEA SATA red! NEJA: MARA W HERI asd 
sfiar VII, 19; qoia argqatsien i diat X. 37. 

H, D, 121 
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characteristic of the Narayaniya section, is totally absent and 
further even the names of Sankarsana, Pradyumna and Ani- 
ruddha do not occur in the Gità. In my opinion the Gita is the 
older of the two, as it propounds the general doctrine of bhakti, 
while the Paficaratra doctrine in the Nardyaniya is only one of 
the several bhakti schools. Moreover, the Narayaniya section 
represents that Gita had already been proclaimed and that the 
knowledge brought from Svetadvipa by Narada is the same as 
that declared in the Harigita ( chap. 346. 10-11, 348, 53-54). 
Santi ( 348. 55-57) mentions that there was only one vyüha or 
there were two, three or four and that the Ekantins attached 
great importance to ahimsa. Besides, the worship of Vasudeva 
is older than Panini, since 1562 Panini teaches the formation of 
the word Vasudevaka as meaning ‘one whose object of worship 
is Vasudeva’. Vide Dr. Bhandarkar’s ‘ Vaisnavism, Saivism &c.’ 
paragraphs 2-10 (pp. 3-19 of vol. IV of the collected works) for 
the antiquity of Vasudeva worship. The general view of most 
medieval writers on  Dharma$ástra about Pajicaratra is 
represented by the Parijata quoted in the K. R. that the Pafica- 
ritra'%3 and Pasupata $astras are authoritative only so far as 
they are not opposed to the Vedas. This was the view of the 
Sütasamhità also, on which a commentary was composed by the 
famous Madhavacarya. 


In some Puranas the word Vasudeva is not derived5*! from 
Vasudeva (as the son of Vasudeva) but from the root ‘vas’ to 
dwell ‘ Vasudeva is go called because all beings dwell in the 
Highest Self and Vasudeva dwells in beings as the soul of all’. 
Compare Gita 9. 29’ I am alike to all beings; none is odious to 
me nor dear; but those who worship me with faith dwell in me 
and I too dwell in them ’. 








1562. with i ngganda gat T. IV. 3.95 and 98 (argus wf: 


VEG: qug E NERTIR: ). 


1563. qaan aR mA pR RAIA nRa: 1 gea- 
vaT p. 37; a € wi amot aaa a eves aia: Aa kR- 
mR aaant g marai gana: ! aaka IV. 4, 16-18. 


1564. alr aa gA aala RAAR AY AU RIN raa: 
qu: fege VI. 5. 80, wrgrqo 233. 68 (reads Aaaa qaenÀ). There is 
another verse ‘qg qad Qadar d dre wq! ura aT STD area: 
sg: n fdeurgo VI. 5. 82, wgrgo 233. 70 (but it says that this verse contains 
what Prajapati declared to great sages). fqdemgo (I. 2. 12-13) states ‘ spferray 
Weed ow quera doa: arua Agi: aaaTa |.’ 
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The word bhagavat calls for a brief notice, It was generally 
applied to Vasudeva. The Visnupurana says ‘The word bhaga 
is applied to the six qualities collectively viz. fulness of sway, 
manliness (or energy ), glory, auspiciousness, knowledge and 
indifference to wordly objects. This noble word bhagav@n applies 
to Vasudeva who is the Highest Brahma and to no one else '. 1565 
The Visnupurana' further states that the word ‘ bhagavat' 
may be applied secondarily to others on the ground of possessing 
special qualities “ that person may be called ‘bhagavan "^, who 
knows about the creation and dissolution (of the world ), about 
the origin and final destiny of beings, and knows what is vidya 
and avidy@ (nescience), Knowledge, strength power, sway: 
manliness, splendour —all these in their entirety, excluding the 
three gunas (and their effects) that are to be avoided, are 
expressed by the word bhagavat”. Bhagavata is one who 
worships ‘ Bhagavat’ (i.e. Vasudeva). This isan ancient word. 
It occurs in the Besnagar column inscription ( of the 2nd century 
B C.)of Heliodora, a Greek of Taksasila and ambassador of 
Antalikita, who calls himself a bhagavata (a devotee of Vasudeva); 
vide above p. 516 n. 742 and ‘Indo-Greeks’ by Prof. A. K, Narain 
(1957 ), where at end he gives the full Besnagara Ins. of nine 
lines and its reading ( Plate VI. ). It appears that ‘bhagavat’ was 
rarely applied to Siva also. The Svetasvatara Upanisad speaks 5€ 
of Siva as ‘bhagavan’. Patafijali in his bhasya on Panini 
V.2.76 speaks of Sivabhagavata. 59 In the Ghosündl stone 





1565. Gqudes were: didea au: (349: 0 stradtreqdtsda Got wa geen hl 
quw wereasdi Hg wand: qerrgrqger qned emeupU fqemgo Vl. 5. 
74 and 76. The qqrerüaegía VI. 164-165 has Qsq «wur did der mw 
qam) aA sé qui eur wu zia: (s qe a: W OCCORRE ERG 1 
sigurari id wTeq on sara 11. 2. 44 remarks about tbe sqgs ' Su wad E 
mariaa AAR a Ram gaa’. gaa probably follows 


the fqsmguer VI 5. 78-79. 


1566  serft sri Aa gaa aR A RaRa a a eA aT- 
fifa t gres «rft aeaa: aagana faa adsequi: n favurge 
VI. 5. 78-79; srgrq» 233. 66-68. 


1567. gingi a mara aenea: fara: ! area IL. 11. 
1568. srq:qverreareut gras! wt. V. 2. 76; wepueq 'fh dismp- 
armreata a onaaern: | Para: Raamaa R | i angs gE: 
D s. ‘om 
TEOMA A gg aaa A vena a ww ot: 
a:o. frma is to be explained as fart wary HATA Raamaa: ie 
a devotee that carried with him a trident, which is a weapon of Siva, 
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Inscription 5? in Sanskrit (near Nagar! in the Chitorgadh 
District of Rajputana ) there is a reference to both Sankarsana 
and Vasudeva as bhagavat and it calls them Sarvesvara (about 
200 B. C. ), while the Besnagara inscription speaks of Vasudeva 
alone and Heliodora calls himself bhagavata. In some early 
records such as the Pikira grant of Simhavarman ( E. I. vol. VII. 
p. 161 ) and in Gupta Inscription No. 4 (at p. 27) Simhavarman 
and Candragupta (II) son of Samudragupta are called 
‘paramabhagavata’. Akrira is styled mahabhagavata in Brahma- 
purana 190. 20; Padma V1. 280. 27 defines a Mahabhagavata as 
noted below. 1570 


Three margas (paths) are spoken of in ancient works viz. 
karmamarga, bhaktimarga and jianamarga. It is necessary to 
say here something about the patna of bhakti and that of jfana. 
Both these paths are deemed to lead to the same goal, viz. 
moksa. The mode of approach in the two is, however, different. 
In the path of knowledge ( or avya/topasana) it is not bare book 
knowledge of brahman as the Supreme Soul and as nirguna that 
will lead to moksa; for that purpose what is required is the 
brahmi-sthiti (state of identifying oneself with brahma) men- 
tioned in Gita II.72. This condition can be secured only by 
great efforts and long practice as described in Gita IT. 55 and 
the following verses. In the path of knowledge whatever actions 
ihe person concerned may do are brahmürpama, as described in 
Gita IV. 18-24. In the path of bhakti the bhakta resigns him- 
self to God’s grace and whatever he does Le consigns to the God 
worshipped by him such as Vasudeva (saguna and vyakia), 
Arjuna asks the Lord a question in Gita XII. 1 ‘of the worship- 
pers who thus constantly devoted meditate on you and those 
who (meditate) on the Unperceived and Indestructible, which 








1569. Vide E. I. XVI pp. 25-27 andI A. vol. 61 pp. 203-205 for the 
Ghosundi Stone Inscription, where Sankarsana and Vasudeva are both styled 
' Bhagavat ' and ' Sarvesvara ', 


1570. MRTA Wisi e! sniqupniiq AN AREA: CUIU: d 
qa VI. 280. 27. For amd, vide note 1546 above. The nine modes of 
worship are tmu &c. quoted in note 1571. The five heads under which the 
doctrines of the virt school are discussed are: (1) sfta, (2) Sum, (3) 
surg (way to God ), (4) we or gaara (the goals of human life), (5) Atta: 
(obstructions or obstacles to the attainment of God ), There is a work called 
arms by =rrqor, in which each of the above five heads is shown to 
have five sub-divisions Vide Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s paper in Proccedings 
of the International Congress of Orientalists held at Vienna in 1886, Aryan 
section, pp. 101-110 for a summary of the work called srqaqqy, 
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best know devotion’. The reply given in XII. 2-7 is ‘ those who, 
being constantly devoted and possessed of the highest devotion, 
worship me with a mind fixed on me are regarded by me as the 
most devoted. But those who, restraining the group of the 
senses, and with a mind equable to all, meditate on the indes- 
cribable, indestructible, unperceived (Principle), which is all- 
pervading, inconceivable, unconcerned, immoveable, and 
constant, they, devoted to the good of all beings, certainly 
attain to me. In the case of those whose minds are attached to 
ihe unperceived ( Principle or Spirit) the trouble is much greater, 
since the unperceived goal is attained by embodied beings with 
difficulty. In the case of those, however, who dedicating all 
their actions to me and regarding me as their highest goal 
worship me, meditating on me with a devotion towards none 
beside me and whose minds are placed on me, I, without delay, 
become their deliverer from the ocean of samsara and death’. 
In chapter 9 the path of bhakti is spoken of in these terms ‘ it is 
the chief among vidyas (lores), chief among mysteries; it is the 
best means of sanctification; it can be directly apprehended, it 
is in accordance with dharma, imperishable and easy to practise’. 
According to the Gita, therefore, the path of bhakti is easier 
than the path of knowledge. 


The Bhagavata says that bhakti is ninefold” viz, hearing 
about Visnu, repeating his name, remembering him, worshipping 
the feet (of the image of Visnu), offering puja, bowing (or 
homage), treating oneself as the slave of Visnu, treating Him 
as a friend and surrendering one’s soul to Him. According 47 
to Narada-bhakti-sitra it is elevenfold (as noted below). It is 





1571, sat add eon: areot gA) aii qd qned SHE. 
Req et gida Ao RRRA rad wa AAAS " 
maa VIL 5. 23-24. gre says this to his father. «gamat aaran 
safari ! suíézeq 74; emorafidsunsreraennrdiaarderwl feet MANR, 
Rerernaat arat | stacy 82; qaddqurqxdrat wp Gara: saa 
qq demque wanpararerédemq ? ATTTA TZ Tania: || The wii- 
surat (part of Fixfrarga) in pp. 30-128 explains these nine at great length, 
Even the qah writers took over these nine modes of bhakti e, g. the 
sgag (27. 103-104) provides ‘aad gidi wd mwi agaaa ! ardi 


Faaa qra Rega iang MTR: 1. 
1572. soremereqreish- ware ATA TT TTT ATT 
~ TRA TATA rere AH -SANAAT ATA TATA TATA RN 


ant cargenn wa | anawmaa 83. The ggentaegit 81-83 gives slightly 
differing nine aspects of bhakti. 
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not to be supposed that all these nine methods have to be pra- 
ctised at the same time. A devotee practising any one of these, 
viz. remembering or reciting His name, may thereby become a 
true bhakta, and may win God’s favour and secure liberation 
( Sandilyasitra 73). The Gita (VII. 16-17) states ‘four classes 
of men, who are (all) fortunate, worship me viz. one who is in 
distress, the seeker after knowledge, one who seeks some desired 
object (or seeks wealth), one who is possessed of knowledge; of 
these he who is possessed of knowledge, who is always devoted 
and who worships One (Being) only is distinguished (above 
others ), for to the man of knowledge I am extremely dear and 
he is dear to me’. Sandilya provides that the four aspects ( out of 
nine) viz. remembering God, reciting His name, narrating 
stories about Him and bowing to Him (His image), find their 
place in the bhakti of those who are distressed, for these are said 
to be the means of expiation of sins, as the Visnupurana says 
(11.6.39) that remembering Krsna is superior to all praya- 
gcittas, Sandilya further says that those guilty of mortal 
(grave) sins are only entitled to the bhakti of the distressed; 
but when their sins have been wiped off they would be entitled 
to the other forms of bhakti. 


Gita does not expressly enumerate all these nine modes of 
bhakti, but most of them can be gathered from various passages 
of the Gita such as IX. 14, 26,27 and from passages in other 
Puranas. For example, the Visnupurána 15? says ‘ whatever be the 
expiatory rites, consisting of austerities, deeds of charity &c., to 
remember Krsna is superior to them all’ and ‘that repetition of 
His name with bhakti is the best solvent of all sins, as fire is of 
metals". In the Bhagavata'? it is said ‘whatever the devotee 
does by his body, speech, mind, organs of sense, by his intellect 
or by his soul or by the force of temperament that he follows—. 
all that he should offer to Narayana who is highest’. Thig 
is entirely in line with Gita IX. 27 and may be called 
‘ disya~bhakti’; while Arjuna’s bhakti is ‘sakhya-bhakt’, as Lord 
Krsna himself speaks of him as ‘my devotee and a friend’ (Gita 





Siraiimmnaret urgqerfea arg: n faeurg» q. by entsqt on anféeequísgqu 74. 


1574, aa mat RRRA JETRAM aagana | RU was 
Tee AITO Genial wr. XI. 2 36. 
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IV. 3). It appears that the Gita regards the performance of 
the duties of his station in life by a bhakta as worship (arcana 
or pujà) of God ' worshipping by the performance of one's duties 
( without an eye to the fruit or rewards of them ) God from whom 
the world springs and by whom all this world is permeated, a 
man obtains perfection (and not only by offering flowers or by 
reciting the name of God ). 


This centr;l doctrine of the Gità of what is called ' niskàma- 
karma’ was accepted by the Puranas, The Visnu If, 3.25 adopts 
it. The Agnipurána in chapter 381 gives a summary of the 
Gità in 58 verses which are mostly made up of passages from 
the Gita. It winds up the summary with the verse quoted in 
note 1575 and emphasizes bhakti in the last verse.45% The 
Garuda-purana summarises the Gita in 28 verses (I, 237-238). 
The Padma (in VI. 171-188) contains the m@hatmya of each of 
the 18 chapters of the Gita interspersed with legends about the 
fruit of reading each Gita chapter (1005 verses in all). A few 
further examples may be cited. The Kurma says” ‘therefore 
even a man not possessed of (high) wisdom should perform all 
his duties (or actions) abandoning with all efforts the fruit (or 
reward) of actions; he obtains (high) abode after some time’; 
‘actions done after offering them to me do not tend to bind 
down the doer but tend to muti (liberation). The Markandeya 
also refers to ‘niskama-karma’. The Bhagavata-purana provides 
‘a man performing (the rites) prescribed by the Veda but with- 
out attachment (not caring for the reward) and surrendering 
them to God secures freedom from the bondage of karma and the 
declaration of the reward (in the Veda) is only meant for 
stimulating effort. ' 


The doctrine of a/raita in the Upanisads (such as in [$4 16, 
Tai. Up. III. 4 and 8, Br. Up. II, 4. 14, IV. 3. 30-31, IV. 5. 15) 
was for the wise. They offer very little to the ordinary man 





1575. qa: Saenfarat Fa asters aaa! anim amazi g Rg araa: t 
Imn 18. 46. 

1576. sut wg o fie Mes a Area AN aaa nA RRN 
siq) ag amai sengea a a a: ergata wat wrt wae 
andy 381. 56-58 qabag RnR daea o TemA aa at 
aiina aes à aan watiea | Forge I 3. 25. 

1577. amaira ARI RAA RE! afg gia FA Rar- 
agat gA L 3, 21; aean aA a a Pium? qui D 7 28; wow 
WweuTg aena aaa aaa nR 92.15; aAa gain ugiat 


mma 


Aoqraigua Rig Aaaa rag: uw ama XI. 3. 46, 
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about God or the ultimate destiny of man or the way to God and 
did not solve the common man’s problems, The Gita took up 
the problems of the common man; it shows to the lowliest of the 
lowly that there is hope for him, that the One and the True Being 
can enter into his life, if he consecrates all the daily duties and 
actions of his station in life to God and that salvation will come 
to every one if one has loving faith in God and surrenders him- 
self entirely to his Grace. The Gita proclaims (1X. 30-32) ‘If 
even a man that has been very badly conducted worships me 
without worshipping any one else he should be regarded as a 
good man, since he has resolved upon the right course; he 
quickly becomes a righteous soul and reaches everlasting peace: 
O Arjuna! you may affirm that my devotee is never ruined. 
By taking refuge with me even those that are born in despised 
castes, also women, vaisyas and gidras reach the highest goal’. 
The Sandilya-bhakti-sütra provides that all down to persons 
of the despised castes are entitled (to follow the path of bhakti) 
as they are capable of learning bhakti at second hand just as 
they can learn the common rules (of ahimsa, truthfulness &c. ). 
The Puranas speak in the same strain as the Gita and are some- 
times even more explicit and emphatic. The Brahma-purana 
paraphrases Gita IX. 32 and proceeds ‘my devotee even if he be 
acdndala attains the desired beatitude, if he be endowed with 
the right faith; what need be said about others?’ The Padma‘? 
states ‘A Pulkasa or even a svapaka and other persons belong- 
ing to Mleccha tribes become eminent and worthy of being 
honoured, if they are solely devoted to the worship of the feet of 
Hari’; ‘ Even a $vapaka is a Vaisnava if on his lips there is the 
name of Hari, in whose heart there is Visnu and in whose 
stomach goes food offered to Visnu’. The Bhigavata contains 59 


1578. emfdeerdteafüri ad qnzqatq wmreagq t suf9eerqua 78. 

1579. yera: aA m ù area NTT: Ast ara wen gR- 
Amea ga L 5. 10. Fat we Rain gR A: amaa: IR ANd « 
agara sfà deura: ! qar IV. 10. 66. 

1580. huag mA ARA nR TUI wem We ow oup 
TESTI: gafa aA mA aA: prp DL.4. 18; fdsmüs pronounc- 
ed a curse on his 50 elder sons, who did not consent to accepting Sunahdepa 
adopted as a son by Visvamitra as their eldest brother, that their progeny 
would be Andhras, be reduced to the statusofthe lowest class and they would 
be Sabaras &c. and mostly dasyus as follows ; ‘araararstenqtratea: vam aR I 
a sm: ya: m: yÈ Bla sae A a nrin quisi 
after: 1. wt. VII. 18 (chap, 33,6). In E. I. VIII p. 88 there is an Ins- 
cription of the 9th year of king Isvarasena, an Abhira, son of Sivadatta, 
an abhira, in the Nasik caves ( No. 15 plate VII), 
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the following remarkable statement: ‘ Homage to that Supreme 
Lord, by resorting to whom as refuge Kiratas®*! (mountain- 
dwellers like  Bhils) the  Hünas,  Andhras,  Pulindas, 
Pulkasas, Abhiras, Kankas, Yavanas, Khasas and the like and 
other degraded men are purified.” These sentiments were not 
mere platitudes, but had been very largely acted upon. Even in 
the medieval ages in India we have women saints like Mirabai 
and Andal (in South India), untouchables as saints like Nanda, 
Cokhamela (in Maharastra), Rai Das (a chümür disciple of 
Ramananda), sinners like Ajamila honoured as saints. Saints 
like Kabir ® (a Moslem weaver) and Tukaram had probably 
not much book learning, but their hymns are recited by Hindus 
including orthodox brahmanas. 


The invasions and gradual conquest of India by Moslem in- 
vaders from the Northwest threw down achallenge to Hindus from 
11th century A.D, onwards. It was met in various ways. The first 
was the composition of comprehensive digests of smrtis of which 
the earliest extant one is the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara 
(about 1110-1130 A.D.) in the North and Hemadri in the Deccan 
(third quarter of 13th century). Thesecond and the most important 
way was on the spiritual front. From the 13th to the 17th century 
there was a great revival of spirituality on an unprecedented 
scale which produced saints and mystics in all parts of India such 
as Jianesvara, Namadeva, Ramananda, Kabir, *? Caitanya, 





1581. Pulkasas and Svapakas were degraded and untouchable castes, 
Vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 88-89 for Pulkasa and p. 97 for Svapaka (lit, 
who subsists on dog-meat). Pulkasa occurs in Vaj. S, 30. 17. Kiratas are 
assigned to caves in Vaj. S. 30. 16. The Abhiras are described as dasyus 
and mlecchas in Mausala-parva 7. 46-63, they are said to have attacked 
Arjuna in Pancanada when he was taking women with him after Krsna's 
passing away and to have carried away Vrsni women (Mausala 8. 16-17). 
Vide also the same account in Visnupurana V. 38. 12-28. Matsya 273. 18 
speaks of ten Abhira kings, The Khasa tribe had the custom of a brother mar- 
rying his deceased brother's widow, Vide H. of Dh. vol, III. p. 861 n. 1671. 


1582. Vide G. H. Westcott on ' Kabir and Kabir-panth' (Cawnpore, 
1907 ) and ' Kabir and his followers ' by F. E. Keay (1931). Kabir's teach- 
ing was an amalgam of both Hindu and Moslem ideas. He preached a 
doctrine of theism that did not tolerate polytheism, incarnations and idols. 
Kabir is said to have been a disciple of Ramananda (who lived about 
1400-1470 A. D. ), an ascetic who preached at Benares that God should be 
worshiped under the name of Rama. Kabir held to the doctrines of Karma 
and Transmigration, He believed in the unity of God, but makes use of many 
names such as Rama, Khuda, Allah, Sakti in speaking of Him, 


H. D. 122 
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Dadu (in Rajasthan), Nanak, Vallabhacadrya, Ekanatha, Tukaram, 
Ramadisa ( and many others of lesser fame) who all agreed on 
fundamentals viz. unity of God, the need of self-purification, com- 
demnation of the pride of caste and of formalities of worship, and 
surrender to the Deity for salvation. The third was the creation 
of such independent kingdoms as that of Vijayanagara ( 1330- 
1565 A, D.), of Maharastra (under Shivaji and the Peshwas) and 
of the Sikhs in Punjab. This last cannot be dealt with way in 
this work. The doctrine of bhakti had a great appeal to all 
sections of the Hindu community and its propagation by the 
Puranas went a long away in weaning away Hindus from 
Buddhism. Not only so, Mahayana Buddhism took over the 
doctrine of bhakti and works like the ‘ Questions of Milinda’ 
and the Saddharmapundarika* contain passages which agree 
closely with the Gita. The Gita exhibits a wonderful spirit of 
tolerance and accommodation, not found in the scriptures 
of other religions which were founded by great prophets. 
It says15* ‘even those, who are devotees of other deities and 
worship them with faith, (indirectly ) worship me only but with 
a non-sastric ( or irregular ) procedure.’ The Bhagavata-purana 
elaborates the same idea ; * O Adorable One! others worship you 
alone in the form of Siva while following the path promulgated 
by Siva and propounded in different ways by several acüryas, all 
worship you who are Lord and who comprehend in yourself all 
gods; those also who are devotees of other deities and appear to 
have different ideas do in the end reach you, just as all rivers 
rising in mountains and flooded by rains enter the ocean from 
all sides’. The Santiparva 55 also contains a similar idea ‘Those 
who worship Brahma, Siva or other deities and whose conduct 
(or practice) is intelligent will (ultimately ) come to me, who 
am the Highest’, This doctrine has its germs in the Rgveda 158% 





1583, Vide H. Kern's Introduction to the translation of the Saddharma- 
pundarika in SBE, vol, 21, pp. XXVI-XXVIII and XXIX n. 2, XXXI n. 1, 
XXXI n. 2. 

1584. cqeqQWepIWR Tor sqqpurenmt 08s] nra Gu amaA- 
gara t ifla IX. 23; enitaved farird;st eror farmefqurg! smreariWauqs wmm. 
amad es a aaa ai RRIA) ASANA AAN: À 
aaa aa: eng Ra: A Gaa aia: Rej gei Asaa aa 
X. 40, 8-10, 

1585, agni RARS a naen A: N NA: Bara mafa 
qarag i Ra 341. 36, 


1586. um wr ugur agan ae nRa: N R. I 164, 46, 
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itself where it is said ‘theo One Reality the sages speak of under 
various names; they call it Agni, Yama, Mātarisvan ( wind-god Y. 
This work cannot afford, for reasons of space, to go into the several 
bhakti schools such as those of Rimanuja, Madhva (who postulated 
five eternal bhedas), Caitanya and Vallabha ( that gave rise to an 
erotico-mystical brand of bhakti ) and others. 


In their zeal for the spread of the cult of bhakti the Puranas 
are sometimes guilty of gross exaggeration. The Brahma- 
purina P9 says 'men even after having committed many sins 
under the influence of error ( or delusion ), do not go to Hell, if 
they worship Hari who removes all sins; those men also who 
always remember Jandrdana, though they may be guilty of 
roguery, reach, after they die, the happy world of Visnu. Even 
aman who is habituated to flying into extreme rage, if he recites 
the name of Hari, has his faults destroyed and attains mukti 
(liberation ) as the king of Cedi country did’, The Vamana- 
purána 58 observes " what has that person got to do with many 
mantras (i. e. he has no use for those), who is a bhakta of Visnu ? 
The mantra * namo Nárayanaya' is able to accomplish all objects. 
Success is for those who have bhakti for Visnu; how can there be 
failure for them in whose heart is enthroned Janardana dark like 
a blue lotus?" The Vamana and Padma Puranas say that a 
man secures the same results by repeating the names of Visnu 
that he would secure by visiting all the tirthas ( sacred places ) 
and holy shrines 59? in the world. 


Many Puranas, particularly the Visnu and the Bhagavata, 
are replete with the eulogies, the theory and practice of bhakti 


1587. SÑ gT: TÅ AI ARERR: a EA aE a Raet feri 
MAMA aa Ad À ena anga! A nRa ad ARA RARATAN 
mra RSA nAaR | Git Ayararath AAN A ae 
216, 87-89. -(üwía appears to refer to (2rgyrms, whose story occurs in amd 
chapters 43-45. He was the sister's son of Krsna who had promised to forgive 
100 aparadhas of his and at last killed him at the Rajasuya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira. The story of farsa also occurs in fqegrg» IV. 15. 1-17 and it 
is said that rgure always took the name of Krsna and always thought of him 
though as an enemy, and therefore he ultimately reached the Lord ‘ord R 
war aida qaa gaada stwagueneged wa wusg( aa 
Weqnifnaamdiía 1? 17. 

1588. fh avr agaia ang a maA sex: wat 
ara: Agii aA gA qs! yaAediawat Taw warga: ws 
aya 94. 58-59. For the first verse, vide also ankey 63. 6 

1589. ghieai una Mulla geaeaaaana wl anal aaan Roim 
after u ayaa 94. 63, aay VI, 245. 85, 
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and illustrative stories about if. For reasons of space it is not 
possible to go into this matter at any length. A few noteworthy 
points alone will be touched. A few verses eulogising the 
Bhagavatapurana may be cited as samples of extreme exaggera- 
tion. ‘Thousands 5” of ASvamedhas and hundreds of Vajapeya 
sacrifices are not equal to even the 16th part of the story narrated 
by Suka; he who always recites a half or a quarter verse of the 
Bhagavata secures the merit of Rajasiiya and Asvamedha; he 
who listens to the words of the 5astra of Suka (ie. Bhagavata ) at 
the time of death, Govinda being pleased with him confers on him 
Vaikuntha; this is a good expiation for all sinners viz. uttering 
the name of Visnu, since (at that time) their mind has Visnu 
as the only object of thought’. 5% Another point is the story of 
Ajimila in the Bhagavata ( VI. 1. 20 ff and VI. 2), Padma( IL 31. 
169 and VI. 87.7) and other Puranas. Ajamila® (who aban- 
doned his brahmana wife and kept a mistress) was a moral 
wreck addicted to gambling and thieving. When on his death- 
bed at the age of 80 he loudly called upon his youngest son 
named Narayana (out of ten sons born of the mistress) with 
affection and recited that name and thought of that alone, he 
became free from his sins and attained a high position difficult 
to attain’. Such stories have given rise to the common belief 
that the last thought at one’s death leads to a new birth appro- 
priate to that thought (ante matik sā gatih). The Upanisads 
contain the germ of the idea of the last thought; vide. Chan. Up. 
JIT, 14.1, VII, 2. 10, Br. Up. IV. 4. 5. In the ‘Questions of 
Milinda’ (SBE vol. 35 pp. 123-124) this idea of the importance 
of the last thought is taken up. It may be that a single heart-felt 
invocation of the name of God, a single act of faith after 





1590. srqueewtíor aatar a t Samanum qui "mif Wie- 
zia Ani nu a gai | a! feci yaana magana: 
aane g Wa à gamang) Aen ada Iga AAR mAN qa VI, 
191, 32, 39, 41, 

1591, The Padmapurana ( VI. 189-194, 518 verses) contains a lengthy 
eulogy of the Bhagavata-purana and of listening to its recitation for seven 
days ( saptaha ) &c. 

1592. TUUS: marg afters: CIR TESTS Sea: spent 
ze maakaaren germina: !ogmm VL. 1. 21-22; firme gain 
wura garante aA fh ga: Aan uq N waa VI. 2. 49; 
amarag Aa gaga amag oinaan AA:N wma VI. 2, 
10; faam: gA maA a agaang SA ggo qa 
IV. 87. 7; ay qameqasnínst AAR rqerer mur ska € wa 
I. 31. 109, 
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repentance and complete surrender to God’s will, cancels the result 
of a whole life of crime and sin. This is the moral of Ajamila’s 
story, but it is liable to be grossly misapprehended and might 
create a complacent belief that a man may commit as many sins 
in his life as possible, but if he remembers God at his death and 
repeats His-name then, all sins of his are cleared away and wiped 
out. This is a rather dangerous doctrine. The Gita ( VII. 5-7) 
puts the matter ina clear light. ‘That person, who remembers me 
at the time of death and passes from the world leaving the body, 
attains my essence, there is no doubt about that. Whatever 
form a man remembers when he leaves the body, to that he goes, 
because he was always engrossed in that form. Therefore remem- 
ber mo at all times and engage in battle; there is no doubt that 
having fixed your mind and intellect on me you will attain to me’. 
This passage of the Gita suggests that a person will remember 
the name of God at the time of his death only if he had been so 
doing all his life, while engaged in actively performing all his 
duties and not caring for the rewards thereof and that it is 
extremely rare or almost impossible for a man to remember 
God at the last moment when throughout his life he had been 
ungodly anda great sinner. The above idea is again emphasized 
in verses 10-13 of chap. VIII ( of the Gità ) and in chap. XIII 3 
( yo yac-chraddhah sa eva sah ). 


In spite of the doctrine that God is one and the doctrine 
that whatever form of the deity one may worship, the worship 
reaches the Supreme Being, Vaisnavas and Saivas have been 
wrangling and abusing one another. For example, the Varaha- 





1593, The proposition that God is only one, that He is worshipped 
under various perceptible forms for concentrating the mind on Him, 
worship or contemplation of a formless object being difficult, are doctrines 
taught in the Puranas in spite of the fact that they preach worship of Visnu, 
Krsna, Siva, Devi and others, Vide H. of Dh, vol. II pp. 714-715 and pp. 
118-119 above. The faupyaray I. 65. 32 states: WRRWR saat Bes 
aAA Aaga ran g gai enana Raetay u; vide also ffeqrqAtat 
II. 108. 23 f, particularly the verse anii gal HEITA MIRR GNI FTAR | 
aa: WAM Wats BEY gr agtaa 26. Indian theologians and philosophers 
deliberately spared lower forms of worship with the thought that it was better 
to begin at a lower rung of the ladder to the highest goal than not to have a 
footing at all. A well-known verse is : aan Gamer Wat (ef m A 
s(anrerergettat Ra ggd ef n afe 62. 5q. by sna on p. 140, 
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purána makes Rudra declare the supremacy of Víisnu (chap. 15% 
70. 14 Nàrày&nah paro devah), denounce Saiva-siddhantas that 
are outside the pale of the Vedas and put forward the outstanding 
view 'that such non-Vedie views were promulgated by Siva 
himself at the request of Visnu in order to delude people Some 
Puranas started by saying that the Bauddhas and Jainas 5% 
were asuras and enemies of gods that were purposely deluded by 
god, For example, the Matsya (24, 43-49) says that the sons 
of Raji deprived Indra of his kingdom and share in sacrifices, 
that Brhaspati, at {Indra’s request, deluded the sons of Raji by 
composing a treatise of Jina-dharma which was opposed to the 
Veda and then Indra killed them. Vayu 96. 230-32, Matsya 
47, 11-12, Bhagavata I. 3 24 appear to suggest that Visnu 
himself deluded the people. The Agni(16. 1-4) also says with 
reference to the Bauddhas that Visnu deluded them. The Visnu- 
purana5* (IIT. 17-18) narrates that when the gods were 





1594, aa eq nerd! Aearanitt m O enaA AR ANg 
mgspc (x1) u aug 70. 36; this verse and several more are quoted from aug by 
amak p. 1052; 3 garadm dents qp! upra su od 
qaq n aag 70. 41; & fe eg aerate Ae RRT rarer uii muc 
Fea | MAR ROMA RUNA A ATA Aft! Alsat a meant How | 
werd wq VI. 263, 24-25; am wad a aaa ge gaal pga- 
menfquqa: sme wd weg mam: wenn Ro: aF wieqfa a 
asa: wap VI, 263, 32-33. agas are the qms. Compare similar 
passages in Firma 1,12. 261-62; Devibhagavata VII. 39. 26-31 ( ayaria- 
mA ma sarees APU sar t spere anda wae: IRANA 
a oe 
a ated tear: 0 Baa Aeaturs volta aaam: | ar Some at: 

a mae ama RAT aga gas ARASAN qa fd 
aad | ka AA a aa EAA t ). 

1595, grammi ust wart IEIRA | ganai WZ Arawaza 
Xam! Aa afaa gen: waa carer fea t fiv III. 18. 11-12. This is an 
obvious reference to the Jain doctrine of mergi. 


1596. eetaa fe arga aramiea asae: | ARa: ai ramiai 
gaa N kaea daret gene (à fal agadnome any uw SEATA | " 
i deri (wr wapa Asad ehisqacerans Tarienigtizags ug- 
AfA g I R R AR R qum ag: | eae ait 
enimitagior (afta ama ira que araa! qu naa gel wats 
waa: | gura amaa a gi Wan fdsug- III. 18. 24-29. Videa 
similar narrative about Mayamoha or Mahamoha and his being naked, 
shaved, carrying peacock feathers &c. in qay V. 3, 346-390 (this last refers 
to 24 diis). In the adastadae (ed. by M. M. Vasudevashastri 
Abhyankar, 1924 ) under aang certain verses are quoted from gga 
which closely resemble the above, e. g. Tyee: wm sqiasta naqi t 
eatin asa ag auam (dvgq wp. 13. Vide va V. 13. 370-374 for almost 
the same verses as in Heeger, 
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defeated by the asuras (who also practised tapas and studied 
the Veda) they approached Visnu and prayed to him to help 
them and to destroy the asuras and that then Visnu produced 
from his body Maya-moha (lit. who causes delusion by wiles) 
and made him over to the gods. Mayamoha, who was naked, 
had shaved his head and held a bunch of peacock feathers in 
his hand, went to the asuras that were practising tapas on 
the banks of the Narmada (III. 18.1-2) and told them that 
if they followed his words they would secure mukti, led them 
away from the path of the Veda, taught them formulas of 
sceptical reasoning and weaned them away from their dharma. 
Then he approached other asuras and taught them that sacri- 
ficing animals was sinful, taught them nirvana and the doctrines 
of vijüdnavüda. Some of the passages are very striking ‘Ina 
short time the asuras were deluded by Mayaàmoha and abandoned 
all concern with the path depending on the three Vedas. Some 
condemned the Vedas, some condemned the gods, while others 
condemned the body of sacrificial rites and brahmanas, (They 
thought or said) The statement that killing an animal (in 
sacrifices) is desirable for the sake of Dharma (for accumulating 
merit) does not stand to reason; to say that offerings burnt by 
fire would conduce to reward (in the next world) is childish 
talk; (if it be said that) Indra attained the position of God by 
means of many sacrifices and enjoys the fuel-sticks of the Sami 
tree, then an animal ( that subsists on leaves) issuperior to Indra 
(who enjoys hard and thorny sami samidhs). If it is desired 
(by the Veda) that the animal killed in a sacrifice attains 
heaven, then why does not the sacrificer kill his own father in 
a sacrifice (and send him to heaven)? If one (the son) performs 
sraddha (with the thought) that what is eaten by one ( brahmana 
diner at $ráddha) tends to give satisfaction to another ( i. e. the 
deceased father of the offerer of $ráddha), then travellers would 
not carry food (on their backs) which causes weariness to them.’ 
These are the arguments used by atheists (cürv&kas) It is 
remarkable that even ¢dntrik works like the Kulàárnavatantra 
make Siva say that he declared certain sistras purely for 
deluding certain bad people who did not know the Kaula 
dharma.15?7 


From condemning the Jainas and Bauddhas some Puránas, 
entirely unmindful of what the Gita declared (in note 1584 ), 





1597. ma R an FA cat: maB!) ga a maA ma- 
ana: gman Baie AAT aAA R ii d Agaa gA! 
gawa: I1, 96-97 (ed. by Artbur Avalon ). 
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proceeded so far as to say 5% that a brahmana who is nota 
Vaisnava is a heretic, that Visnu himself assuming the form of 
Buddha proclaimed a false $astra, and that all $astras such as the 
Pasupata, Vaisesika of Kanada, Nyaya of Gautama, Sankhya of 
Kapila, Carvaka of Brhaspati are t@nasa; that the mayGvadu 
(of Sankara) is a false sastra and is disguised Bauddha (doctrine) 
and the extensive sastra (Purvamimansa ) of Jaimini is con- 
demned, since it made gods as of no use (in his system). The 
words of the Padma-purana are; ‘Listen O Goddess, while I 
declare to you in order the témasa sastras, by merely remembering 
which even wise men become sinners. First of all I promulgated 
Saiva $astras such asthe Pasupata system; then the following were 
declared by brahmanas that were possessed ( or engrossed ) by my 
Sakti (power ); viz. Kanada proclaimed the great Vaisesika system, 
the Nyadya and Sankhya systems were declared respectively by 
Gautama and Kapila : the much despised Carvaka doctrine was 
declared by Brhaspati, while Visnu, assuming the form of Buddha, 
promulgated, for bringing about the destruction of daityas, the 
false doctrine of Bauddhas that go about naked or dressed in 
blue garments; I myself, O goddess, assuming the form of a 
bráhmana declared in the Kali age the false Sástras of the 
doctrine of Maya which is bauddha in disguise. The brahmana 
Jaimini composed the great system of Parvamimamsa, which is 
unmeaning on account of its atheistic discourse’. Vijfiana-bhiksu 
in his Sankhya-pravacanabhisya (who flourished about 1550 
A. D.) quotes eleven verses from the Padma VI. 263 and holds the 
peculiar view that no sastra that is dstika (admits a soul) is 
unauthoritative nor is there any contradiction, each śāstra being 
of full force and true in its own sphere. The original Sankhya 
sūtra, on which he comments, tries to establish the impossible 
thesis that the teachings of the Sankhya are not in real or 
irreconcilable contradiction with the doctrine of all-pervading 
oneness of brahma or with the doctrine that brahma is bliss 
(ünanda) or the system of theism (i e. a personal God), 
Sectarian exclusiveness and bigotry went so far that the 
Brahmànda 5? contains a dialogue between sage Agastya and 


1598. aout ai fa: @ arqes: sHilaa: | war VI. 262, 27, The JE- 
erata also requires the zealous Vaisnava not to pay homage to or 
worship another god nor toenter the temple of another god ' «ne ṣi augur. 
"red wd cmsndq reus usfd eurn (di u 8. 85-86. 


1599. qu aia sana amanda WES! Fei TTA UAT STAT. 
aft wre fa an Ak Ai NRRL MIRNA: twa sae: eA 
(Continued on next page) 
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Rama in which it is said that the 108 names of Krsna ( who is 
acknowledged by all to be an incarnation of Visnu ) are so potent 
that the merit secured by repeating thrice the 1008 names of 
Visnu is secured by repeating only once one of the 108 names 
( of Krsna ),160 


The Visnu and Padma do not stand alone in this strange 
story of Visnu himself or through Rudra teaching false doctrines 
for deluding the ungodly or those that dissented from or reviled 
the Vedas, There were other Puranas that sing the same tune; 
for example, the Karma-purana indulges in a vendetta against 
many sastras and systems in several places. A few passages ara 
set out here. (Devi says) ‘ the various ! sastras that are found 
in this world and are opposed to the Vedas and smrtis are based 
on tamas ( ignorance ), viz. Kapala, Bhairava, Yamala (a class 
of Tantra works ), Vama (left-hand practices of a class of Tantras), 
Arhata ( Jain doctrines ), these and otbers are meant for deluding 
( persons ); 1 produced these sastras in another birth for deluding 
people’; ‘therefore in order to protect (people) against those who 
were beyond the pale of the Vedas and for the destruction of 
sinners we shall, O Siva, compose sistras for deluding therm; 
Rudra being thus advised by Madhava ( Visnu) composed sastras 
that delude and Visnu also urged on by Rudra did the samo; 





(Continued from last page ) 


amga g un aa Arh HET! Tada a sai ied a «figa d i Arda 
an Nh *Amiqnídm(edu, t geret seu Raar bu l RATATAT 
AAAA t SEIS UEM "ege sigues \ aya ald a met ago- 
sm Barra AAA gA Aami Aa aaa gi mA RETA 
qa VI. 263. 67-71 and 75-76, quoted by fagratag in WwREWSWTSDTWIUq pp. 
6-7 ( B. I. edition ), 

1600. gg èR sm anama aa meaai yanai AUTEN dq 
VEER RIT g poa Àk aas mmga Aaa «as wae 
agma agog I1. 36. 18-20. Verses 21-41 set out the 108 names of 
Krsna, The one thousand and eight names of Visnu are set out in Maha- 
bharata, Anusasanaparva 149. 14-120 and the Garuda-purana ( I. 15. 1-160) 
contains names of f4ugr, but often different from those in 3rasmm. 


1601. «nf ma aÀ RARER g | anaa fat aa 
R amh I aag w a as TRATAR | ARTA aan serais mis 
qst gera srerót srerdqt aret n qi L. 12, 261-263; vide also gA I 16 
17-19 and 24-26 where ptg, 183, IA, Wea, qnia and STET are men- 
tioned as produced for the same purpose. The qmrwfsgume (6th avg) 
p. 272 quotes the RAITT passage and remarks that those passages are 
meant only for praising the Veda and are not to be understood as conveying 
that Tantrik agamas ate unauthoritative. 


H. D. 123 
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(they produced the śāstras ) called Kápàála, Nàkula,!9? WVàma, 
Bhairava (early and later), Paficardtra, Pagsupata and thousands 
of others; Sankara came down to the earth, wearing garlands of 
skull-bones and covered with ashes from a cemetery and wearing 
profuse matted pair, trying to delude this world and engaged in 
begging for the benefit of these’; ‘One should 8 not honour 
even by words Pafcaratra and Püsupata people that are heretics, 
following prohibited avocations and those who follow left-hand 
Sakta practices; when Buddhist mendicants, Nirgranthas, those 
who study the Paficaratra doctrines, Kap3likas, Pagupatas and 
other similar heretics, being bad and deluded, oat the sraddha 
food ( meant for a deceased person ) that sraddha would be of no 
use in this world and the next.’ For details of some of the 
heretical sects, vide‘ Heretical sects in the Puradnas’ by Sri 
Radhakrishna Choudhary in ABORI vol 37 (1956 ) pp. 234—257. 


The Gita (in chapter 16 ) speaks of two classes of people, viz. 
those born to godlike endowments and those born with demoniac 
qualities and describes the latter in verses 7-20. Some of the 
verses probably indicate that the reference is to atbeists and the 
like; for verse 8 states ' they say that the world is devoid of truth 





1602, Nakula stands for what is Lakulisa-pasupata-dargana in the 
Sarvadarsanasahgraha. The Liagapurana (24. 124-133) dilates upon 
Lakuli, The Vayupurana (chap. 23, 221-224) mentions in a prophetic 
vein Nakuli ( Cakuli) as the founder of a Saiva sect and Kayarohana 
( modern Karavan in Dabhoi Taluka of former Baroda State) as its sacred 
place (siddha-ksetra). The Mathura Ins, of Candragupta II dated in 
Gupta era 61 (380 A, D.) in E. I. vol, XXI pp. 1 ff shows that Lakali. the 
founder of the Pasupata sect, flourished about the first century A. D. Vide 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar's ' Vaispavism, Saivism ’ &c. p 166 (in collected 
works) and tbe paper ' Antiquities in Karvan with reference to Lakulisa 
worship' in Journal of Bom. Uni, vol. 18 part 4 pp. 43-67 by Mr. M. R. 
Majmudar and Pasupata-sütra of Nakulisa in T. S, S.; E. I. vol. XXI pp. 1-9, 
JBBRAS vol. XXII pp 151-167 ( both by D. R. Bbandarkar ), IHQ. vol. 19 
( 1943 ) pp. 270-271 for the origin and history of the Lakulisa sect, 


1603. maed Rakean a | TATA YT TATA 
mia gå H. 16,15; JAWARA: VANIA AA: RÈR: STET: 
arava à a mm: wesnea RA gA MAN - dU qu gr 
deg du wouqu!qubIL.21.32-33. The verse dhgstm afu is q. by 8. 
on aire p. 365 from HARI and on p. 476 quotes both the verses from 
ai and reads yganagie. The faareus were naked Jaina monks (vide SBE, 
vol, 21 p. 263 and E. I. vol, 20 p. 59) where a Jain teacher is called 
Nigrantha Sramanicarya in Gupta year 159 i.e. (478-79 A. D ) The words 


are ; ' qarequ-feanéca -Fureu-sraomard-nesisqísuauisteniqigaiqen. ? 
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( i. e. contains nothing that one can believe ), devoid of any fixed 
principle (such as virtue and vice), devoid of a Ruler, and is 
produced by union brought about by lust and nothing else’. 
After describing their thoughts and aspirations the Gita winds 
up ‘these perform sacrifices which are so in name only with 
hypocrisy and against the prescribed procedure; they hate me in 
their own bodies and in those of others; these impure and cruel 
enemies I continually throw down in demoniac wombs; coming 
into demoniac wombs and being deluded, in each birth they go 
to vilest states without ever coming to me’. This is entirely 
different from what the Padma and other Puranas say about 
Pasupatas, Paficaratras and about non-Vaisnavas. 


Both the Bhagavata and the Padma say that!9* (the cult of) 
bhakti first arose in Dravida country, it progressed or prospered 
in the Karnataka, it was foundin only a few places in Mahá- 
rastra and declined in the Gurjara country; it was, on account 
of the terrible Kaliyuga, broken up by heresies and remained 
weak for a long time; but having reached Vrndavana ( near 
Mathura ) it got a fresh start and assumed fine form. In book 
XI. the Bhagavata again reverts to this assertion that in Kali 
people are solely devoted to Narayana only in a few places but 
to the greatest extent in the Dravida country where flow the 
rivers Tamraparni, Krtamala, Kaveri and Mahanadi flowing 
to the west and states that those who drink the waters of these 
rivers are generally devotees of Vasudeva. 


Most great moral and spiritual upheavals have a tendency 
to reach a very low level in course of time. That appears to 
have happened in the case of bhagavatas. The Atri-smrti has a 
verse containing a sarcastic reference to bhagavatas!®5: ‘ Those 
who are devoid of Vedic studies learn $astras ( such as grammar, 
vedanta, logic &c. ), those who are wanting in sAstric lore become 
readers of Puranas for others; those who cannot be readers of 
Puranas become tillers; but those who are broken down even 





1604. acta aide are Ty Hoes aa HAA ispum mm Aofa 
TTD! qu Sasa Wave: saga! gaa Pat seat Tavat wu nequ Ml 
gaga ua wp diga gen mp I. 1. 48-50, ger VI. 189, 54-56. The 
qa VI. 189 speaks of the wiaaq as the highest among Puranas: ‘ aay ag n- 
Cae ATTATTOTT: | RA HAAS FAST a A: | awa a_i wa Ba- 
Met Tarra) anata aera A p nerd)! & faa ae arat wast 
WESURO! THp SRI HS MEASAN: ' qm XI 5. 38-40 

1605. Aidma qsa ma màn Raa gerar: garin gR 
vala serai amaa aa N aA verse 384. 
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there, become bhagavatas’. Atri appears to say that bhagavatas 
are idlers, who do not study Veda or sastra or who cannot even 
read Puranas to others for their livelihood or do not engage in 
agriculture and who pretend to be worshippers (or bhaktas ) of 
Visnu or Krsna and fatten on what is given by others that are 
deluded into thinking that they have forsaken everything for 
the sake of their love of God. They become what are called 
* buwás ' in Marathi and other modern Indian languages. 


Another striking development of the bhakti cult is the 
Erotic Mysticism ( madhura bhakti) associated with the worship 
of Krsna and of Radha in that form of Vaisnavism established 
by Caitanya and Vallabhacarya. For the Vaisnava movement 
inspired by Caitanya, vide Dr. S. K. De’s work on ‘the Vaisnava 
faith and movement in Bengal’ (Calcutta 1942) and the 
author's ‘History of Sanskrit Poetics’ (1951) about Ujjvala- 
nilamani of Rüpa-gosvamin pp. 298-302. In the bhakti cult 
established by Vallabhacarya great importance is attached to 
the guru, who is one of the descendants of Vallabhacarya and 
to whom almost divine honours are paid. A wonderful develop- 
ment of bhakti towards Rama, regarded in the Ramayana and 
in popular tradition as a paragon of restraint and all manly 
virtues, culminated in an erotic mysticism about Rama and 
Sita also. The devotees of this mystic cult have to consider 
themselves as brides of Rama or the female friends of Sita, they 
are supposed to seek Lord Rama's favour through Sita, who 
graciously intercedes with the Lord for the devotees. Among 
the followers of Vallabhácarya the guru tells the devotee to look 
upon him (the guru) as Krsna and upon himself or herself as 
Radhika, 

For want of space further details about these bhakti cults 
have to be passed over. 


Supreme importance is attached to Vedic mantras and also 
Paurinika mantras. They will have to be dealt with at some 
length in the sections on Tantras and on Pürvamimànsa, But 
some treatment of mantras, particularly vedic, may be given 
here as well. The word mantra occurs about twenty-five times 
in the Rgveda. Only once does the word mantrakrt occur in 
the Reveda (IX. 114.2) ‘O sage Kasyapa! offer obeisance 


1606. s meg sid: qisqdugda n! Wr use ums sp ome qreut 
ARAA Raa w. DX. 114 2; web qur grum fPxmegA garger 


ARa Rada aA from gar caer se3i snae! wv. D. 67. 2; wror 
(Continued on next page ) 
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to king Soma Lord of plants with the chants of the composers 
(or authors) of mantras, thereby sending forth your own 
voice &c.’ Mr. Kapali Sastry is inaccurate when he states 
(on p. 67 of the translation of his ‘Rgbhāsya-bhūmikā in 
English) 'we see frequent mention made in the Rik Samhita 
of the rishi as the author of the mantra' and he cites only 
Rg. IX, 114.2 and I. 67.2. The latter contains no word like 
mantrakrt. Rg. I 67. 2 (addressed to Agni) runs ‘holding 
in his hand all powers (or riches), sitting in a cave (i. e. 
concealed) he placed the gods in fright ; heroes (men or gods) 
that place (offer) prayers know him (Agni) to be here when 
they recite mantras formed in the heart.’ There is no direct 
reference to rsis here (but to narah) and what is emphasized 
is that mantras already extant as the heart’s outpourings enable 
the reciters of the mantras to find him (Agni). There is nothing 
to show that the mantras referred to in the verse are meant 
to be impromptu ; the idea is rather that mantras that already 
existed and conveyed heartfelt devotion have to be employed 
to find Agni. The very next verse makes the position clear when 
it says, ‘like the unborn (Sun) he (Agni) supports the wide 
earth and fixes in its place the sky on account of the mantras 
that turn out true’. This clarifies two things, viz. that when 
this mantra (I. 67. 3) was recited there already existed a host of 
mantras and secondly, that the mantras that existed long 
before were deemed to have helped in supporting the earth and 
the sky. The ancient mantras were supposed to bring Indra to 
attend thrice in the day for a short time to the sacrifices of 
devotees when invoked with mantras addressed to him ( Rg. III. 
53, 8); similarly, mantras when recited by wise men bring Yama 
to receive offerings ( Rg. X. 14, 4); Ig. X. 88. 14 states * we raise 
our voices with mantras towards Vaisvanara Agni, who is wise 
and who shines brilliantly all days’. The word mantra’ igs 
(Continued from last page ) 

explains ' sri g(3(ir wg werd wíd wd qat enigequ: 73m aT aT TIT 
gasi aee mi aR: a: I R. L 67. 3. 

1607. wd wd mus aera ara: goaa R A Ai: R agi- 
mA RAGIN RIN U R. III, 53. 8; at WTA RAIEN IAN UNA 
gaun mga l w. X. 14,4; Jan Raa ARA mAN aam aga: tl 

X. 88. 14, 
m 1608. 3 aa aerated quum ! aa AA aim g 
Ani aR aaam Agag wat aed aT Ag 1 140, 5-6; wea 
werd Bid Tiss Tara agaa giaa saèn A « gt won ya! 
sr. VIL. 32. 13; qurd megan weed w: wants aT eae eia uw. X. 191. 3, 
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also employed in the singular several times. A few striking 
passages are set out here. ‘Indeed, God Brahmanaspati (Lord 
of Prayer) proclaims the mantra fit for recitation (by the mouth 
of the hotr?, in which the gods Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman 
make their abode,O Gods!’; ‘We utter that very mantra ( in 
which Indra and other gods are praised together) in our sacrifices, 
the mantra being one that produces bliss and being free from all 
blemishes (oris incomparable); ‘Do place among the Gods a 
mantra that is not short, that is well-arranged and that is well 
ornamented; ancient fetters do not reach him who is in ( the good 
grace of ) Indra by the sacrifice ( or praise ); ‘I address the same 
mantra for you (all) and offer for you ( all) one offering ( into fire )'. 
From these passages it appears that when these verses were recited 
there was a body of already existing mantras; which were 
supposed to be inspired by the Lord of prayers (or speech) and 
from which the choice of a long and well-formed one was to be 
made, Apart from the above passages the word mantra occurs 
in Rg. 1 31.13, 1.74 1, I. 147, 4, I. 152. 2, 11. 35. 2, VI. 50. 14, 
VII. 7. 6, X. 50. 4 and 6, X. 106. 11, in only one of which (Rg. II. 
35. 2), apart from Rg. I. 67. 2 already quoted, the words ‘hrda 4 
sutastam mantram’ (manira well chiselled from the heart) are 
used and in another verse more simply the word 'ataksan' (in 
VIL 7. 6 mantram ye varam nary4 ataksan) alone is used. In two 
passages (Rg. X. 95.1 and X. 191. 3 first half) the word ‘mantra’ 
appears to mean ‘consultations, holding counsel together’, In 
Rg. I. 20.4, Rbhus are called ‘satyamantrah’ and are said to 
have made their parents young. There are controversies about 
what the Rbhus stand for and it is difficult to say what is meant 
by ‘satyamantrah’ in relation to Rbhus. Rg. VII. 76. 4, is a 1609 
somewhat enigmatic verse. It means ‘they (Angirases) alone, 
(our) ancient pitrs, learned (or wise) and following the right 
path, enjoyed companionship among gods and they found out 
the Light (the Sun) concealed (by Svarbhanu, eclipse); they, 
whose mantras were true, brought forth Usas' In some passages 
where other words like stoma or brahma are used, there ig 





1609. a gaat ETAR WAIA: RIT: Yate: gE SRA: asa- 
ARAMA AAAA N R. VI. 76. 4. Aùhgirases are spoken of as 
Pitrs in Rg. X. 14. 6 ( srgputt a: Aad mamn: ) and in Rg. V. 40. 9 Atris are 
said to have found out the Sun afflicted with darkness by Svarbhanu, an 
Asura and no one else was able to do so (q @ aa eiman gR: t 
aaam gA aay AFTA). This last is a reference to a total eclipse 
of the Sun, on the occurrence of which the Atris probably assured frightened 
people that the sun would shine forth in a short time. 
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mention of the stoma or brahma being made and polished 
by the devotee (e. g. X. 39. 14 * etam vàm stomam-Asvinavakar- 
mataksima bhrgavo naratham’). Vide Rg. 1.62.13 for * navyam 
ataksad brahma’, Rg. V. 29.15 ( Indra brahma kriyamàna jusasva 
savistha ya te navya akarma): brahmakrtah (composers of prayers 
or praises ) are mentioned in Rg. VIL 32. 2 and X. 50.7. Other 
words like gir (several hundred times), dhiti (about 100 times), 
brahma (over a hundred times) mati (about 100 times), manisa 
(over 60 times), vacas and vacasya (over 100 times), stoma 
(about 200 times), sukirti (five times), sükta (four times) are 
employed in the sense of ‘thought, word or thought out bymn 
or verse of praise’ andin several cases the sages of the Rgveda 
state that if is a new verse or hymn of praise that they employ. 
Vide ‘navyasibhir-girbhih’ and 'giram bhare navyasim jàya- 
mànam' in Rg. V.42.19,, in Rg, VI. 49. 1, VIL 53.2; ‘Pra 
tavyasim naryasim dhitimaynaye’ in Rg. 1.1438. 1; ‘ vaisvanaraya 
matir-navyasi Sucih soma iva pavate’ (Rg. VI. 8.1) and ‘iyam 
te navyasi matir agne adhayyasmada’ (Rg. VII. 74.7); iyam te 
agne navyasi manisa’ Rg. X. 4.6; ‘ta valga’!? Dasra puru$á- 
katama pratna navyasé vacasa@ vivase’ ( Rg. VI. 62,5); ‘ navyasi 
sukirtih’ in Rg. 1. 60. 3; ‘sa pratnavat naryase visvavara suktdya 
pathah krnuhi’ in Rg. 1X. 91.5; ‘nt navyase naviyase siktaya 
sadhaya pathah’ in Rg. IX. 9.8. It is a remarkable fact that 
when words like ‘sukirtih’ and ‘sikta’ that occur only four or 
five times in the whole of the Rgveda are qualified by the word 
‘new or fresh’, the word ‘mantra’ occurring so many times does 
not even once bear the adjective ‘new’. This emphasizes the 
conclusion stated above that in the times of many of the extant 
Rgvedic verses mantras were a large group already existing, 
from which prayers were drawn as occasion required, though 
now and then new verses were added to those already existing. 
It may here be stated that in some places the Rgveda looks upon 
prayers ( dhiti) as divine and as on the same level with Asvins, 
Usas, and the Sun ( VII. 35. 2) and that ancient prayers were 
inherited from ancestors (III. 39.2 ‘seyamasme sanaja pitrya 
dhih’). 


Several hymns and verses of the Rgveda are purely philo- 
sophical, cosmological, mystic and speculative as I. 164. 4, 6, 29, 





1610, Here the contrast is great, The ASvins are pratna (ancient) 
but the rsi (in VI, 62, 5) says that he worships the ancient Dasras (Asvins) 
with a new prayer. This rsi at least does not convey that the Asvins were 
seen by him. 
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32, 39, 42; X. 71, X. 90 (Purusasükta), X. 121 (Hiranyagarbha), 
X.129, X. 81-82 (Vi$vakarman), X. 72, X. 125 (Vak), X. 154 
(state after death ), X. 190 (creation). 


About the meaning and purpose of Vedic mantras there are 
great controversies. This much may be said here that according 
to the Parvamimamsa system the whole Veda is concerned with 
sacrifices, that Veda is divided into two classes, Mantra and 
Brahmana, that Vidhis (hortatory passages) are the most 
important part of the Veda, that a very large number of Vedic 
passages are mere arthavadas (that contain either praises of 
vidhis or are to be explained metaphorically or merely repeat 
what already exists or are of a legendary character) and that 
mantras only serve the purpose of bringing to the mind of the 
sacrificer or priests what is to be done in a sacrifice and that the 
words used in the mantras ordinarily bear the same meaning as 
that in popular Sanskrit. 


Long before Yaska (several centuries before Christ) there 
were several schools of Vedic interpretation such as the 
Aitihasikas ( who acc. to Nir. II. 16 said that Vrtra was an Asura 
son of Tvastr, while acc. to the Nairuktas Vrtra means only 
‘cloud’ and the Veda contains metaphorical descriptions of 
battles, that the twins that Saranyu is said in Rg. X. 17. 2 to 
have given up are according to the Nairuktas Indra and the 
Madhyamika-vak, while according to the Aitihasikas they are 
Yama and Yami, as stated in Nir. XII. 10), the school of 
Naidanas is mentioned about ‘syala’ and ‘sama’ in Nir. VI 19, 
the school of ancient yajfiikas in Nir. V.11. Rg. I. 164. 32 (ya 
im cakara ) is differently explained by the Parivrajakas ( ascetic 
school) and the Nairuktas ( etymologists). The Nirukta also 
mentions the names of seventeen individual predecessors ( from 
whom it differs often and who differ among themselves) such as 
Agrayana, Audumbarayana, Kautsa, Gargya, Galava, Sakata- 
yana, Sakapini. There are several mantras of which two different 
meanings are given in the Nirukta as in Nir. V. 11 on Rg. VIII. 
71.4. In Rg. L 164 there are several verses with two meanings or 
more e. g. verse 21 (yatr& suparnà &c.) has two meanings (acc. to 
Nir. III. 13) one relating to the devatà Sürya ( adhidairat4 ) and 
the other spiritual ( adhyátma ); similarly, verse 32 of the same 
hymn has two meanings in the Nirukta (1L 8); the verse 39 
(rco aksare parame vyoman) is explained in four ways by 
Sayana; verse 41 (gaurlr-mimaya) is explained by Sàyana in 
two ways, both being different from Yaska’s explanation (in Nir. 
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XI, 40); verse 45 ( catvari vak parimita padani) is explained in 
six ways (more or less different from each other ) by Sayana; it 
is also explained in the Mahabhasya (p. 7 of M. M. Abhyankara- 
Sastri's ed. ). The verse ‘ catvari srnga’ (Re. IV. 58. 3) has been 
the subject of varying explanations from very early times. Nir, 
(XII 7) explains it as referring to Yajfia. The Mahabhasya 
(p.6 of the Mahabhasya ibid.) also does the same, Sayana 
explains it as referring to Agni ( identified with yajfia) and 
Sürya. This verse is a riddle, Sabara!s! in his bhasya on P. M. S. 
I, 2.38. (‘abhidhane arthavadah’) explains it but Kuméarila 
differs from him. Sayana and others explain it (e.g. the word 
‘tridha’) with reference to Mantra, Brahmana and Kalpa, but 
when this verse was first proclaimed there must bave been no 
Brahmanas and Kalpasitras. In several cases the Nirukta gives 
the adhidaivata (physical) and adhyàtma (metaphysical or 
spiritual ) or adhiyajfia and adhyatma as in Nir. X, 26 (on 
Rg. X. 82. 2 * Visvakarma vimana), Nir. XI. 4 ( on Rg. X. 85. 3, 
adhiyajía and adhidaivata meanings), Nir. XIL 37 ( on Vàj. S. 
34. 55 'saptarsayah', both adhidaivata and adhyàtma), Nir, 
XII. 38 (on Atharva X. 8.9 ‘Tiryag-bilas-camasa &c.’ both 
adhidaivata and adhyatma). In Rg. (1.164) verses 11-13 and 
48 contain a very imaginative and poetic description of the year, 
the seasons, months and total days and nights. 


In recent years Sri Aurobindo in ‘ Hymns to the mystic 
Fire’ (translated in the esoteric sense, 1946 ) and his ardent 
and devout disciple Sri. T. V. Kapali Sastry (in 'Rgbhasya- 
bhūmikā in Sanskrit and its English translation, Pondicherry 
1952 ) have started a theory about the Rgveda mantras which 
must be briefly stated and examined. Sri Aurobindo first 
intended to publish an edition of the Rgveda with a word by word 
construction and an English translation. But he gave up that 
idea on account of other pre-occupations and rests content in the 
above book with the text and translation of about 230 verses in 
all from the 1st, 2nd and 6th mandalas of the Rgveda and a 
foreword of 48 pages in which he propounds his theory. While 


1611. ERTAN T Ñ a. T 2, 38) explains: «qu gum PTA | 
qasa arat gia waerisnm t È E ata afas |o: THEecdTu are sgeqi- 
vases v fear ag eta Biaatg: 1. The araarfta on this says "gem 
wg wenns unm: dao vend mud! ‘Sa api ga Aana 
WEIL | AASE UI gid südreorawi-ro:! 2oxüW geras mper ! Wwe za- 
aa: \ faur ag eta aranrarac i.’ It would be noticed that the aera 
differs from gaq on almost every clause, 


H, D, 124 
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this was being written by the present writer, Sri Aurobindo’s 
large work of 634 pages ‘on the Veda’ published in 1956 reached 
his hands. Over 60 hymns are dealt with in this big book and 
283 pages are devoted to the elaboration of his theory first out= 
lined in the brief work of Sri Aurobindo mentioned above and 
reiterated with greater emphasis. On page 9 of the work of 
1956 he states “the ritual system recognized by Sayana may 
stand, the naturalistic sense discovered by European scholar- 
ship may, in its general conceptions be accepted, but behind 
thereis always the true and still hidden secret of the veda -the secret 
words which were spoken for the purified in soul and the awakened 
in knowledge’. In this work also he sticks to the meaning 
of rta as truth and on p. 84 translates ‘rtam’ as ‘Truth-conscious- 
ness’, when in his first work he translated ‘rta-cit’ as Truth-con- 
sciousness’. Instead of comparing the several hundred passages 
where the word rta occurs in the Rgveda he sticks to his own 
rendering which is unacceptable to most scholars and makes a 
very perfunctory attempt at finding the correct meaning. One 
should like to have some clear examples of the distinction between 
Light and Consciousness in modern times and also in the Veda. 
So far as the present writer knows, in the language of ancient 
symbolism Consciousness is identified with Light. In the recently 
published book he deals with less than ;; th of the total hymns 
(1017 or 1028 ) of the Rgveda. Readers are asked to subscribe 
to his views although he condescends to translate in the first 
work less than 455 th of the total number of verses in the Rgveda 
and hardly ever enters into a discussion about the meaning of 
words like rta. Sri Aurobindo ( Foreword p. II.) concedes that 
Sayana does not reject the spiritual authority of the Veda and 
that Sayana does not deny that there is a higher truth contained 
in the rks. He further says (IX) that we must take seriously 
the hint of Yaska (Sri Aurobindo does not quote the Nirukta» 
but probably he has in mind Nir. 1. 20 ‘ siksatkrtadharmana 
rgayo babhivuh’). Then he proceeds to state ( XVII) that many 
whole hymns of the Veda bear on their face a mystic meaning 
and that the rsis (p. XIX) for the sake of secrecy resorted to 
double meanings, a device easily manageable in the Sanskrit 
language. This is a hypothesis which cannot at all be accepted 
and is no more than mere conjecture. The Vedic mantras were 
composed thousands of years ago, when all persons among whom 
the sages moved must have spoken the same language, though 
generally not so polished and poetical as that of the mantras 
and they were not addressed to men like the moderns whose 
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every day thoughts, surroundings and languages are entirely 
different. Both the Master and the disciple (Mr. Kapali Sastry ) 
cause confusion (or, may be, are themselves confused ) by sup- 
posing that the difficulties of the modern students of mantras did 
exist even at or near the time of the mantras. The most sublime 
thought of the Reveda is that there is only one Spirit behind the 
various gods, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, Yama, Matarisvan, 
that originally there was only that One, there was no day and 
night, no death and immortality. Sri Aurobindo himself describes 
(p. XXXII) Re. I. 164. 46 and X. 129, 2 as ‘the summit of the 
vedic teaching.’ This view of the one Entity is also illustrated 
in Rg. VIIL 58.2 ‘one and the same Agni is kindled in many 
places, the one Sun enters the whole world and becomes many; 
the one Dawn illumines all this ( physical) world, One became all 
this (assumes various forms)’. No secrecy was observed about 
this fundamental truth and it was proclaimed in mantras that 
can be understood even by an ordinary man of to-day who knows 
a little Sanskrit. Because we of these recent centuries cannot 
understand some mantras, that does not mean that the ancient 
seers were guilty of a subterfuge and purposely composed 
mantras with two meanings. They might have indulged in the 
pastime of two meanings (express and metaphorical) in a few 
cases as poetic devices. It is no fault of the sages, if we 
cannot understand their meaning, just as a blind man, who does 
not see a wooden post and comes to grief by dashing against it, 
should not blame the post, but should blame himself; we are to 
blame ourselves and should not foist upon the ancient sages 
a stratagem created by our own imagination or lack of know- 
ledge ( Nir. I. 16 ).1513 





1612, The Master (Sri Aurobindo) and the pupil are at variance 
about the poetic character of the Mantras. Sri Aurobindo (p. XXXIV ) 
after saying that his translation is a literary and not a strictly literal one 
speaks of the hymns as ' great poetry ', magnificent in their colouring and 
images, noble and beautiful in rhythm. Now let us hear the disciple, On 
p. 65 Mr, Kapali Sastry states ‘the hymnal poetry is unusual, different from 
other poetry, even from the most superb specimen’ and then he chides 
the readers and men like the present author and impliedly his own 
Master ‘it is not permissible (why?) to class Vedic hymns with poetry of 
a literary and aesthetic kind’, On p.31 Mr, Sastry asserts that ‘ mantras 
have two meanings, the inner which is psychological or spiritual and “the 
true meaning and a gross or external meaning for common mèn’ and he 
adds that the use of words with double meanings was deliberate but was 
effortless and natural. 

1613. get qaagiterwral wardifa | Aq eater TaaAAea a ETA quwt- 
awa: @ ward | Frew 1. 16. 


a 
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Sri Aurobindo admits (p. XX XIII) that there are some key 
words inthe Rgveda such as ría, kratu, éravas, ketu and that elabo - 
rate work would have to be done to fix the meanings of such words. 
But he does not undertake a study of the key words (each of 
which except ‘ketu occurs hundreds of times in the Rgveda ) by 
comparison of Rgvedic passages and considering the light shed 
on these words by the other Samhitás and the Brahmanas. He 
mentions the occurrence of the word rta in 1164.47 and IV. 
21. 3 (sadanat-rtasya) and 'rtasya pathya' in Rg. III. 12. 7 and 
jumps to the conclusion that the last two words mean ‘the path 
of truth’ and remarks that ‘ we have to find the path of Truth’ 
(Foreword p. XXX.) In the H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 2-5 it has 
been shown that rta in the Rgveda has three meanings, viz, 
(1) the regular and general order in the cosmos ; (2) the correct 
and ordered way of the cult of the gods; (3) ‘moral conduct of 
man.’ In the Rgveda rta is not the same as ‘satya’, but the 
two aro differentiated. In Rg. V. 51. 2 the Visve-devas %!* are 
described as rtadhitayah (whose thoughts are fixed on rta) and 
‘satyadharmanah’ (whose ordinances are true or fixed) and the 
sage prays to them to come to his sacrifice and to drink (ajya 
and soma) by the tongue of Agni In Hg. X. 190.1 both rta 
and satya are said to have arisen from rigorous or refulgent 
tapas (of the Creator). In the Rgveda rta involved a very wide 
conception as stated above and ‘satya’ had a restricted meaning 
viz. truth or static order. In Rg. TX. 113. 4 Soma is described 
as one who proclaims rta, satya and sraddha ( faith ). Therefore, 
Sri. Aurobindo is quite inaccurate when he translates ría by 
the word ‘ Truth’ and draws important conclusions from his 
inaccurate renderings. Similarly, Sri. Aurobindo does not give 
a correct rendering when he translates (Foreword p. XXX) the 
word ' rtacit’ as truth-conscious ( whatever that may mean acc. 
to Sri. Aurobindo). Mr. Kapali Sastry (p. 46 ) goes a step further 
than his great master by stating that in the mantras true know- 
ledge is termed ‘ rtacit’ Truth-consciousness ( with a capital C). 
It appears that both Master and disciple are misled by the 
meaning of ‘cit’ in such an attribute as ‘sat-cit-ananda’, 
applied to brahma. They appear to take ‘rta-cit’ as meaning 
two distinct things ‘rita’ and ‘cit’. The word ‘rtacit’ occurs 





1614, spadiau sm 8 ueniunt sme Cour paa forem n s. V. 51. 2; 
RaW aed aVingravsiseaaraa | aa) WSIS aa: WHAT A: U R. X. 190.1; 
Rd NUT wed qqeqepnds ! sngi qq WE" USD dE Wb ega gA 
qf qa! sg. IX, 113.4, 
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five times in the Rg. ; in 36151, 145.5, IV. 3.4, V. 3.9 (‘rtacit is here 
an epithet of Agni), in VII 85.4 (itis an adjective of hotr) 
and in IV. 16. 10 it qualifies the word nari ( in the context, Saci, 
the wife of Indra). The present author wonders whether Sri 
Aurobindo and his disciple cared to go into the meaning of 
‘rtacit’ in the several verses where it occurs. They pay no 
attention to the word ‘rnacit’ that occurs in Rg. I]. 23.17 as 
an attribute of Brahmanaspati. 1615, 

The space at the author's disposal does not allow him to 
show up the other unwarranted propositions and conclusions of 
Sri. Aurobindo and Mr. Kapali Sastry. The author will set out 
the final conclusion of Sri, Aurobindo ( Foreword p. XXIX) 
“what then is the secret meaning, the esoteric sense which 
emerges by this way of understanding the Veda? ......... The 
thought around which all is centred is the seeking after Truth, 
Light, Immortality. There is a truth deeper and higher than the 
truth of outward existence, a Light greater and higher than the 
light of human understanding which comes by: revelation and 
inspiration, an immortality towards which the soul has to rise. 
We have to find our way to that, to get into touch with this 
Truth and Immortality.” This isa grand peroration, but all this is 
built on shaky and meagre foundations, such as the wrong mean- 
ings attached to the words rta andrtacit. Mr. Kapali Sastry ( on 
p. 46) practically reproduces this grand summing up of his guru- 


Mr. Kapali Sastry launches ( on pp. 22-26 ) a bitter diatribe 
against Sàyana but ultimately he has to admit (pp. 27-28) 
that Sayana is not merely useful, but indispensable to the 
students of the Veda. On p. 23 he translates a sütra from 
Jaimini's work ‘the purpose of the Veda being ritualistic, words 
which do not have that significance are useless’ and remarks that 
this clearly lays down that the only purpose of the Vedas is that 
of ritual, those that do not pertain to that (ritualistic action ) 
are worthless. The author doubts whether Mr. Kapali Sastry 
has carefully read the Parvamimansasitras or has at least 





oy re. 


1615. mariaa acieqisfirísagt seatsraz Weg: nl. 145. 5. It will 
be noticed that here afaa and gma are both epithets of Agni. They must 
be given some separate meanings; ug Sod ise JA a A aN di 
SHUT! sg. VII, 85, 4 (O sons of Aditi! May that Hotr priest, who makes 
obeisance to you with strength (in a loud voice),! bea man of good deeds 
(or will) and knowing rta, moral conduct ( or cosmic law). qeu: in I. 145,5 
would have to be rendered as truthful or pure. The word f«q may be 
derived from root f to gather or from [sqq to know. 

1616. a srasrevrat wgrudídzGt gem We mere wait s, LI. 23. 17, 
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correctly stated the position; what he quotes is the Pürvapaksa 
view ( prima facie view ). Jaimini's position is contained in the 
7th suütra!6 ‘as those passages (that do not directly concern 
themselves with ritualistic actions) form one syntactically 
connected whole with the passages prescribing vidhis they are to 
be considered as commendatory of the vidhis’. Mr. Sastry is not 
satisfied with saying (on p. 8)‘ the sages Madhucchandas and 
others are seers of the mantra, the Gods were present to the vision of 
these seers of old’, but he adds ‘this seer of the beyond is also the 
hearer of the truth; therefore that the poet-seers are truth-hearers 
kavayah satyas, utah, is famous in the Veda’ (p.64). The present 
writer wonders whether Mr. Sastry carefully read the original 
passages where the words ‘kavayah satyasrutah’ occur in the Veda. 
The words kavih and kavayah occur several hundred times in the 
Regveda, but ‘satyasrutah’ occurs only thrice in Rg. V. 57.8, V. 
58.8 and VI. 49.6; Rg. V. 57. 8 and V. 58. 8 are identical, In Rg. 
V. 57, 8 and 617a V, 58. 8 it is the wind-gods (Maruts) that are 
addressed as Aavayah (wise) and satyasrutah (well-known as 
conferring true rewards) and not sages. VI. 49.6 (first half of which 
is addressed to Parjanya and Vata-wind god) runs 'O esta- 
blishers of the world! (O Maruts! ) that are wise and well-known 
as conferring true rewards, make the world turn towards the man 
by whose lauds you are praised’ ( this half seems to be addressed 
to the band of Maruts). Further comment is superfluous.168 


1617. meaa ndinga aernqídenpegd Aa 
Amaea Na Aai ew: tg. al a. 1. 2. Land 7, 

1617a, gy at Hed per «gitur sae HAM: | AIBA: ATH za 
aee sugar: tg. V. 57. 8 and V. 58.8; qareqarat qu grec qirqmor 
Rean i aaga: RTA aa Aa: aa GAN R. VI 49. 6, 
All words including qeq3m. may: in the latter half of V. 57, 8 are epithets 
applied to Maruts in the first half. eaga: maq: in the latter half of VI. 
49. 6 are vocatives as the qaure shows and are addressed to Maruts as in 


V. 57. 8 and V, 58. 8. The words qeqaza: Raa: do not refer at all to Vedic 
poets in any of the three cases. 


, 1618, The present author is aware that thousands of people look upon 
Sri Aurobindo as a yogin, a prophet and asa World Teacher. But the search 


for truth is higher than all prophets and yogins put together. &ri Aurobindo 
and his disciple claim that he has received a new revelation about the Veda 
beyond the ken of all scholars of antiquity and modern times and they have 
very severely handled Yaska, Jaimini, Sayana and other commentators. The 


devotees and admirers of Sri Aurobindo must allow the same freedom to the 
critics of Sri Aurobindo’s Vedic lucubrations for showing how and why they 


are wrong and are requested not to take umbrage at what the present writer 


has said about his theories but only to reply to the author's brief criticisms 
on their merits or demerits, 


M imünsü generalisation as to Veda 991 


The Mimansakas made a sweeping generalisation that the 
whole Veda is meant for sacrifice. They went rather too far but 
they had substantial grounds for doing so. On pp. 980-982 of 
the H. of Dh. vol I, it has been shown how even the Rgveda 
discloses that a complicated system of sacrifices with three 
savanas, numerous priests, three fires, existed in those far-off days 
and sacrifices like Atiratra (Rg. VIL 103. 7) and Trikadruka 
( Rg. 1.32.3, IL. 11, 17, VIIL 13, 18, VII. 92. 21, X. 14. 16) 
were being performed, The Mimànsakas had a long tradition 
behind them. But the case of Sri Aurobindo's theories is entirely 
different. On flimsy grounds and mistaken meanings he builds 
up an imposing structure of an exoteric and also an esoteric 
meaning of vedic mantras, propounds that the sages wanted 
secrecy for their doctrines and all that they were concerned with 
was Truth, Light and Consciousness, It has been already shown 
that there are several philosophical and speculative hymns in 
the Rgveda. But there is no motivo of secrecy therein. If it is 
only Truth, Light and Consciousness with which the vedic sages 
were concerned ten thousand verses would not have been 
necessary. One should like to know what secret or higher 
or deeper esoteric Truth or Light or Consciousness to be kept 
concealed from common men is contained in hymns such as 
Rg. VII. 55 (sleeping charm), VII. 103 (mandika-stuti), X. 34 
(gambler’s song), X.119 (exhilaration of power of Soma on 
Indra), X. 166 (invoking destruction of enemies), X. 190 
(brief creation hymn), X.191 (for concord and co-operation ). 
Many more such hymns may be cited, where the theory of 
secrecy and Truth, Light and Consciousness would entirely fail. 
Besides, what is the secret (or spiritual or esoteric) element in 
such passages as those quoted above viz. 1. 164. 46, X. 129.2, 
VIII. 58.2, which clearly express the most profound Truth. If the 
Miminsakas made a too wide generalization, Sri Aurobindo 
makes a far wider generalization with very little basis. 

The mantras of the Rgveda have a meaning and are not 
unmeaning letters as often in Tāntrik works. There is a discus- 
sion in Nirukta I. 15-16 where it is said that in the absence of 
the Nirukta the apprehension of the meaning of the words used 
in mantras would not follow and the view of Kautsa is cited 
that the Nirukta is useless for understanding the meaning of 
mantras, since the mantras themselves have no sense (or are 
useless or purposeless ), Yaska 118 replies that mantras do possess 





1618a. aanfiqnedt adored a Rad “ated area sarang 
HT STS WT sae: AeA! HUI Uug SHQIUDGE USTHYTWI 
( Continued on next page ) 
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a meaning since they employ the very same words that are used 
in ordinary Sanskrit, and then quotes a passage of the Ait. Br. 
(I.5). Sabara on Jai. I. 2,41 states that where one cannot get 
at the meaning one has to come to some meaning on a con- 
sideration of other Vedic passages and on the basis of roots 
following Nirukta and Grammar. 


One of the important topics dwelt upon at length in the 
Puranas is that of avatáras. This emphasis on the conception 
of avataras has greatly influenced the forms of religious worship, 
vratas and festivals. The subject of avataras has been dealt 
with in the H. of Dh, vol. Il. pp. 717-724. It has been shown 
there that the beginnings of the doctrine of avatāras and of 
some of the well-known avatāras may be traced to the Vedic 
Literature viz. to the Satapatha-Bráhmana (story of Manu and 
the fish in L 8, 1. 1-6), story of Karma (tortoise) in Satapatha 
VIL. 5, 1.5, of Varaha (Boar) in Sat. Br. XIV. 1.2.11, Vàmana 
( Dwarf) in Sat. Br. L 2, 5. 1 f£, Krsna, son of Devaki, in Chan. 
Up. III. 17. 6 and that the number of avatàáras and the names 
also varied. But the treatment was not exhaustive and hence 
some details are added here from the Puranas and from general 
considerations. 


Avatara (from root tr. with ‘ava’) means ‘descending’ or 
‘descent’ and the word is applied to gods, assuming the form 
of a human being or even of an animal and continuing to live 
in that form till the purpose for which that form was assumed 
was carried out. Reincarnation is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. But there isa vast difference between 
that doctrine and the Hindu theory. Re-incarnation in Chris- 
tianity is single and unique, while in the Hindu theory as 
adumbrated in the Gita (IV. 5-8) and the Puranas there have 
been many incarnations of the Deity and there may he many 
more in future. It is a comforting belief for ordinary men to 
hold that when the affairs of the world are in a mess God comes 
down to the earth to set matters right. And this belief is held 
not only by the Hindus and Buddhists but by many peoples 
(including some in the rich and educated West) far apart from 
each other. Most Hindus, however, do not believe that great 


( Continued from last page) 
aira it, saaa: a aR I qg Iaea Wu THATS REA fhaa- 
graa Aaw 1. 15-16; efifeg avrai: 3.1.2. 32; emi cu 
sean aet 83 a carers: la ws gH (resa af waga | 
anaran St NARR) OUS WU. 
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men, saints or prophets like Sankaracarya, Nanak, Shivaji or 
Mahàtmàá Gandhi are born again as avataras in times of crisis. 
The Buddhists made Buddha in their Mahayana teachings go 
through many avatäras as bodhisattva before he attained Buddha- 
hood. In modern times many persons pose or are made to pose 
as avatāras by their admirers or followers. Recently, Mr. J. G. 
Bennett (Hodder and Stoughton, 1958) has published a book called 
*Subud' (Sushila, Buddha, Dharma) in which he suggests his 
firm belief that one Pak Subuh who hails from Indonesia is an 
avatar, the messenger from above for whom mankind is waiting. 
The Indian theory of avataras is connected with the theory about 
yugas and manvantaras. When the world is in serious trouble, 
people believe that deliverance will come by the grace of God and 
they are often justified in their belief by the appearance of godly 
men who appear with some noble mission and masterly idea 
suited to the particular time and place when they appear. 


In medieval and modern times the avatàras of Visnu have 
been regarded as ten, viz. Matsya, Kirma, Varaha, Nrsimha or 
Narasimha (Man-lion), Vamana, Parasurama, Rama (son of 
Dasgaratha), Krsna, Buddha and Kalkin, The Varaha-purana 
mentions these ten in that order.1619 In an inscription on the 
lintel above the figure of Sankara-Narayana in the Varaha- 
Perumal 6? temple, thia Pauranik verse except the first six letters 
(which cannot be read) is seen inscribed. The ¿ocus classicus 
about the descent of God in different forms is in the Bhagavad- 
gita 621 viz. ‘Whenever piety or righteousness (dharma) 





1619. wees: GA RA ANANA MAA: I W UA HOW ay: Hen Y 
8 qur qug 4. 2, q«u 285. 6-7 (reads qiedilíd a mata). Themed verse is 
quoted by siqua p. 338. 

1620. Vide Memoir No, 26 of the Archaeological Survey of India by 
H, Krishna Sastri on two statues of Pallava kings and five Pallava Inscrip- 
tions in a rock-cut temple at Mahabalipuram (p.5), which the writer 
ascribes to the latter half of 7th century A.D. The preserved engraving 
reads ‘“gea areaesd aaa: | TA rae” (97) TART (337) Ga 6) memi wu 
qsru. The same page notes that at Sirpur in the Central Provinces is a 
shrine of about 8th century A.D. in which are found side by side the 
images of Rama and Buddha in his usual meditative attitude. 


1621. qq agi R YA EIA oitarna emt "aidaa 

amA t TA Ul sii 4. 7-8; compare gfüigr I. 41. 17 ‘qg agt’ varea | 

aqi ama MY: 7; HH YA: TATA a AA T ap wd- 

RNAAR A ATTA | qn 98. 69, Re 47. 235 (reads wa wire and 

SENi IRAR); T: eiweon 3 arfdatft eras 1 adierorumita udaeanrera 
({ Continued on next page ) 
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declines and impiety grows up, I create myself. Age after 
age lam born for the protection of the good, for the destruc- 
tion of evil-doers and the establishment of piety’. The 
same idea occurs in some of the parvans of the Mahabharata, as 
in Vanaparva 272. 71 and Asvamedhika-parva 54.13. None of 
the ten avatiras, except those of Krsna and probably Rama, 
(‘Ramah Sastrabhrtam-aham’, Gita X. 31) are, however, men- 
tioned by name in the Bhagavad-gità. The number and names 
of the avataras are not uniform in the Mahābhārata. īn the 
Nàr&yanlya section of the Santiparva (chap. 339. verses 77-102 ) 
only six avatàras and their exploits are expressly mentioned, 
viz, Varsha (bringing up the earth submerged in the ocean), 
Narasimha (killing demon Hiranyakasipu), Vamana (van- 
quishing Bali and making him dwell in Patala), Bhargava 
Rama (extirpating ksatriyas), Rama, son of Dasaratha (killing 
R&vana), Krsna (killing or vanquishing Kamsa, Narakasura, 
Bana, Kalayavana, Jarásandha, Sisup&la) Then the same 
chapter 1922 mentions ten avataras as follows: Hamsa, Kūrma, 
Matsya, Var&Sha, Narasimha, Vamana, Rama ( Bhargava), Rama 
D&$arathi, Satvata, Kalki. Here Buddha is omitted and Krsna 
is called Satvata and Hamsa is added. In the Harivarmsa 13 
it is said that the past avataras have been thousands and in 
future algo they would be thousands. Santiparva says the same 
thing. The Harivaméa (I. 41. 27 ff) names only the following 
and their exploits, viz. Varaha, Narasimha, Vamana, Dattatreya, 
Jamadagnya (Parasurama), Rama, Krsna and Vedavyasa. 
But as KeSava ig said to be the 9th (1.41.6) it is to be under- 
stood that Matsya and Kirma were counted, though not 
expressly named and Kalki Visnuyasas is mentioned as a 





( Continued from last page ) 
sql omsqatitrn 54. 13; raat areata wien a! aR wacqrrasraa 
ayaa IU ua aa Row: Heals qitateda | qeu 272. 71-72. sarge (180, 
26-27 and 181. 2-4 ) has almost the same words as siia. gatum (VII. 39). 
22-23 is gat wer Hala sqqt! ong" WTqt qur fsimqeu t. 

1622. im: quier menu wipe (dee pp sufWesp sms] qma ocu 
spur qreuíüspr gre: míenvrw! sme 339. 103-104. In smíq 218.12 
arga is called qrara. 

1623. mgnienia orien a gga spuéba Amg aa: n 
wf I. 41. 11; aena see: myin aia: n a 339. 106. Vide 
wera I. 3. 26 and off 16, 11-12 for similar words. 
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future avatára. The usual ten avatáras are named in Varaha!®* 
(4. 2, 48. 17-22, 55. 36-37), Matsya 285. 6-7, Agni (chap. 
2-16 stories about all ten ), Narasirnhapurana (chap. 36), Padma 
VI. 43. 139-15). In Vayu 98. 68-104 the text presents the 
avataras in a confused manner and appears to mention ten 
avataras, viz. Varaha,  Narasimha, V&mana, Datt&treya, 
Mandhatr, Jamadagnya, Rama (Dasarathi), Veda-vy&sa, Vásu- 
deva, Kalkin Visnuya$as. In Brahmanda III. 73.75 ff there 
are lists of avataras different from the present ten. In the 
Bhagavata the avataras of Visnu are mentioned in several 
places. In I. 3. 1-25 twenty-two avatiras including Brahma, 
Devarsi Narada (who promulgated the Satvata system), Nara- 
Narayana, Kapila (who taught to Asuri the Sankhya system ), 
Dattatreya, Rsabha, (son of Nabhi and Merudevi ),1&5 Dhanvan- 
tari, Mohini, Vedavyasa, Balarama and Krsna, Buddha, Kalki 
are mentioned. In IL 7 twenty-three avatàáras are mentioned, 
many of which are the same as in L3, but in IL 7 Dhruva, 
Prthu son of Vena, Hayagriva are mentioned, the first two of 
which are mentioned as avatàáras hardly anywhere else. In 
Bhagavata XI. 40. 17-22 the following avataras are mentioned, 
viz. Matsya, Hayasirsa, Kirma, Stikara, Narasimha, Vamana, 
Bhargava Rama, Rima, Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, Buddha, Kalki. In Bhagavata XI. 4. 17-22 sixteen 
avatàras are set out, viz. usual ten plus Hansa, Datta 
( Dattatreya ), Kumára ( Narada ), Rsabha, Vyàsa and Hayagriva, 
Twelve avatàras are noted in Matsya 99. 14 and Padma V. 13. 
182-186. The Prapaficasaratantra (ascribed to the great advaita 
teacher Sankaracarya) mentions (in Patala 20.59) Matsya, 
Kürma, Varáha, Nrsimha, Kubja (i.e. Váàmana), three Rimas 


1624, The passage of Matsya (285. 6-7) is very likely a later inter- 
polation, because in another place in the Matsya, the names of avataras are 
different, In Matsya 47. 106 there is a reference to the curse on Visnu by 
Bhrgu that since Visnu killed his wife he would have to be born seven 
times as a human being and the seven avataras are Dattatreya, Mandhata, 
Jamadagnya (Bhargava) Rama, Rama Dasarathi, Vedavyasa, Buddha, 
Kalkin and three more (in 47, 237-240), viz, Narayana, Narasimha and 
Vamana are added; in Matsya 54. 15-19, Naksatrapurusa-vrata is described 
and the usual ten avataras are named, 


1625, Rsabha, son of Nabhi, appears to be the first tirthabkara of the 
Jainas and was probably raised to the status of an incarnation of Visnu 
as Buddha was raised. In wrrqal. 3. 24 g@is referred to as follows: aa: 
FA AA diera gR I gA masaga: siaeg wiqegfqu. wit Tara 
gan Gagra i mmaa X. 40. 22. 
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(i.e. Bhargavarama, Dasarathi Rama and Balarama), Krsna 
and Kalkin (i. e. it omits Buddha), The Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
(5. 50-57) enumerates 39 avatàras of Vasudeva, that are set out 
by Otto Schrader in his Introduction to the PaficarBtra and the 
Ahirbudhnya Samhita, pp. 42-43. The Visnupurana 16% states 
that Laksmi follows Visnu in his avatdras. The Puranas are 
full of the descriptions of the exploits of Visnu in his several 
avataras. But it should not be supposed that Siva had no 
avataras. The Vayu (chap. 23) mentions 28 avataras of 
Maheégvara the last of which was Nakuli ( Lakuli) as verse 221 
says. In Varaha 15. 10-19 all avataras are praised except that 
of Buddha. But Varaha (48. 20-22) provides that worship of 
Narasimha frees men from the fear of sins, of Vamana leads to 
temoval of delusion, of Parasurama to wealth, one should 
worship Dasarathi Rama for the destruction of cruel enemies, 
one desirous of a son should worship Balarama and Krsna, one 
who desires a handsome form should worship Buddha and one 
should worship Kalkin for the slaughter of enemies!97 The 
Agnipurana (chap. 49. 1-9) describes what characteristics the 
images of the ten avataras should possess and says that the 
image of Buddha should be represented as having a quiet face, 
long ear-lobes, fair complexion, wearing an upper garment, 
seated in Padmàsana posture and his hands should have the 
varada and abhaya poses. 


From the facts that Ksemendra in his Da$avatára-carita!628 
(composed in 1066 A. D.), and the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva 
(court poet of Laksmanasena) mention the usual ten avatàras 
with Fish as the first and that the Matsya passage about ten 
avataras is quoted by Apararka (first half of 12th century ), it 
follows that all the ten avataras of Visnu had become recognised 
throughout India at least about the 10th century A. D. 





————À 





1626. qd wur seen grau saga: t aaa RAA am siera- 
aN gas cage Vagina”: | Fara AAT RTE fray | 


HS 


THIS rae SA TOTS | IG VAAY Beek serían (qeu I. 
9, 139-141 ; anga means qaa here., 

1627. ARM BARNA SITE AIIPRTES: | sef vata gg ranra- 
ara: | anf 49. 8; geedíüat 57.4 cantganta: saat: gas: 
aaraa (qda smt wdíd wur; vide qug 48. 20-22 spud Hie 
Gar erra faena 1 sgesrafaerama aatem au: | sagen wife gaat 
Mat: | STAT waz ae AAMAS HoH AL u. 

1628. bib gni aue: geygtaraiaat MARAI: AHA: Haar aq 
smg: niam a few: 0 geraarcatta IL. 2. 
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Kumiarila (7th century A. D.) did not accept Buddha as an 
avatara, though about that century some people had come to 
recognize him as such (vide note 1629). Besides, as shown 
above, there were many views about the total number of 
avataras, their names and the order in which they appeared. 
Vide Dr. Katre’s paper in Allahabad University Studies, vol X, 
pp. 37-130 for discussion on 33 avataras. The Varaha avatara is 
mentioned in the Eran stone Boar? Inscription of Toramana 
(Gupta inscriptions pp. 158-160) in the first quarter of the 6th 
century. The Raghuvam$a ( IV. 53 and 58) refers to the recovery 
of land near the Sahya mountain from the Western Sea by Rama 
(Bhargava); vide pp. 89-90 and note 224 above for references 
in the Mahabharata and Puranas to Parasurama’s exploits. The 
Sarvanukramani p. 42 on Rg. X, 110 names as rsi Jamadagni or 
his son Rama The Meghadüta mentions the planting of the left 
foot of Visnu on Bali (i.e. the Vàmana avatara) Màágha in 
Sisupàla-vadha (XV. 58) regards Bodhisattva (Buddha) as an 
avatàra of Hari and as sought to be tempted by the hordes of 
Mara, Magha 1° flourished about 725-775 A.D. The know- 
ledge of Vamana and Krsna avataras can be carried back 
centuries before the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, since it refers to 
works and dramatic representations of the imprisonment of Bali 
and the killing of Kamsa (vide pp. 130, 203 and notes 330, 521 
above). In the Da$ávatára cave at Ellora one sees the repre- 
sentations of Varaha, Narasimha, Vàmana and Krsna. These 
caves are ascribed to the 8th century A. D1681 Therefore, it 
appears almost certain that some at least ( viz. Vàmana, Parasu- 
rama and Krsna) of the usual ten avataéras had been recognised 
some centuries before Christ and all ten had come to be recognised 
by some writers and other people before the 7th century A. D. 





1629. The first verse of the Inscription is: wafa mugg qadomata- 
qian: è aue ASFIRTIEEN: u Gupta Inscriptions p. 159, 
This was engraved in the first year of the Huna king aiwara’s reign on 10th 
of Phalguna, when the temple of Narayana in his Boar avatara was built. 
The probable date is about 500 to 510 A. D. This aaar is sometimes called 
anigang, wate, Aaa, Hee. Compare gafa ITI ‘ germina - 
did secnm ga ud miga: w. Vide ‘Royal conquests and cultural 
migrations ' by C. Sivaràma Mürti (Calcutta, 1955) for plate II C. for 
* Adivaraha ’ of 4th century A, D. 

1630. gd mea (agendi arerdauu ! gren wagust aftatfa- 
aamusaega I Rasta XV. 58. For Magha's date, vide the author's 
* History of Sanskrit Poetics ' (1951) pp. 112-113 and 139. 

1631. Vide ‘Cave Temples of India’ by Fergusson and Burgess p. 438; 
Archaeological Survey of Western India by Burgess, Vol. V. p. 25. 
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The conception of avataras contributed largely to the 
increase of Dharmasastra material. They gave rise to numerous 
vratas and festivals. For example, the Varahapurdna devotes 
chapters 32-48 to dvadasi-vratas in honour of the ten avataras 
from Matsya to Kalkin. There are separate festivals called 
Jayantis of the avatàras such as Narasimha-jayanti on Vaisakha 
$u. 14, Parasurama-jayanti (on Vaisakha su. 3). Vide pp. 262- 
263 for the tithis and months in which the different avataras 
appeared. 16314 


Descriptions of each of the ten well-known avatairas occur 
in several Puranas; for example, Matsya avatāra is described 
in Matsya chap. 1-2, Agni 2, Narasimia 37; Kirma in Agni 3, 
Bhagavata I. 3. 16, VIII. 7-8-10, Narasimha 38; Varaha in 
Matsya 247-248, Vayu 6. 11-26, Bhagavata III. 13, 18-45, III. 
19. 25-30, Narasimhha 39; Narasimha avatara in Brahma 58. 
12 ff, 213, 43 ff, Matsya 161-163, Bhagavata I, 3. 18, VII. 8. 18, 
Narasimha-purana 41-44; Vamana in Brahma 73 and 213. 
80-185, Vayu 98, 74-87, Vamanapurana 78.51, Bhagavata VIII. 
18.12 to VIII. 22, 33, Narasimha 45; ParasSuràma in Matsya 
244-246, Bhagavata IX, 15. 19, IX. 16. 1-26 and vide above 
pp. 89-90 and note 204; Rama in Brahma 176, Agni 5-11 (the 
seven Lündas of the Ramayana are summarised), Vayu 88, 183- 
198, Bhag. IX. 10-11, Padma 1V. 1-68, Narasimha 47-52; Krsna 
in Brahma 14-17, 180-212, Agni 12-15, Bhàg. X. 3, 44-45, 50- 
52 &c, XL 1 and 30, Narasimha 53; Buddha in Brahma 180. 
27-39, Agni 16. 1-3, Varāha 180. 27-29, 213. 32 ff., Padma VI. 
31. 13-15, Bhāg. I. 3. 24; Kalkin— Vide H. of Dh. IIL pp. 923- 
925 for references, The avataras and their jayantis are described 
in many Dharmasastra works, but the Todaràánanda, vol. I, 
edited by Dr. P. L. Vaidya in the Ganga Oriental Series probably 
contains the longest account of the ten avatāras (pp. 39-386 ). 
Thousands of verses are devoted by the Purāņas to each of the 
topics of dana (gifts), sraddha, tirtha and vrata and they have 
been quoted at length by works on Dharmasastra. It would be 





1631 a. The following verse is cited from the yorgana in fA. A. 
p.81: medisqgauqn mg, qat at aad, areal ARIEI aA, wu 
Rama RA, rua AARAA amA, aves Ut aera: vonpr 
qai aari m:n goierri anA rag, whew wera g, KeA aia 
ampggasai FANU, The wufswenrs p. 79 (of the Aaga ) also quotes 
this. The fa. fe. remarks that others cite some stray verses where some of 
the tithis are different and that some Konkana writers cite some verses as 
occurring in aergatror in which weaaaed ison aega eleventh, Buddha 
should be worshipped on div 7th and so on. 
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best to bring together by way of illustration a few of the pages 
of the previous volumes of the History of Dharmasastra on 
these subjects, 


Vide vol IL pp. 880-881 (for gifts of certain danas called 
dhenus from Matsya chap. 82, Varaha, chap. 99-110, Agni, chap, 
210), p. 882 (for gifts called parvata or meru from Matsya 83-92, 
Agni 210 quoted by Apararka pp. 344-454), pp. 884-885 (for 
grahasanti from Matsya 93 and about images of planets from 
Matsya 84 ), p. 892 ( for dedication of a reservoir of water to the 
public from Matsya 58), pp. 895-896 for the planting of trees 
and the dedication of a garden to the public ( Matsya 59, Agni 
70), pp. 896-899 (for dedication of temples and consecration of 
images in Matsya 264-266, Agni 60 and 66 ); vol. IV. pp. 162-164 
about various hells (Agni 203, 371, Brahma 22, 214-215, 
Brahmavaivarta, Prakrtikhanda 29 and 33, Naradapurana I. 15, 
Padma IV, 227, Bhayisya, Brahmaparva 192, Bhagavata V. 26, 
Visnu V. 6, Markandeya 12 and 14); vol. IV. p. 170 about heaven 
being really happiness of the mind (Brahma 22. 44 and 47, 
Visnu IV. 6, 46); vol IV. pp. 177-178 on the doctrine of 
Karmavipaka ( Vamana 12, Markandeya 15, Varaha 203, Visnu- 
dharmottara IT. 102); vol. IV. p. 181 on the signs of approaching 
death ( Vayu 19, Linga 91, Mark. 43. 29-39 or chap. 40 of Venk. 
ed. and Visnudharmottara III, 218); vol. IV. p. 212 on cremation 
(Varaha 187, Garuda II. 4); vol. IV. p. 256 on the persons entitled 
to perform funeral rites ( Visnu IIT, 13, Mark chap. 30 of B. I. ed. 
and 27 of Venk. ed.); vol IV. pp. 261-262 the rites after death 
being called pürva or nava, madhyama (navamisra) and uttara 
(or purina) in Visnupurana IIL. 13; vol. IV. p. 265 about an 
ativahika body being assumed by the soul of a dead person 
(Brahma 214, Mark. 16, Agni 230 and 371); vol. IV. p. 272 on 
agauca (impurity on birth and death) from Kirma II. 23, Linga 
1, 89, Garuda, pretakhanda 5, Agni 157-158, Vamana 14. It is 
unnecessary to refer to the pages of this volume itself for 
numerous references to Puranas as regards tithis, various vratas, 
times for religious rites, astrological matters &c. 


It should not be supposed that the Puranas are restricted to 
topics called religious in popular parlance and to the five charac- 
teristic topics of creation, re-creation ( sarga, pratisarga &e. ) 
Some of the Puranas contain an exhaustive treatment of the 
duties of kings, ministers, commander-in chief, judge, envoy 
scribes, court physician and of coronation, invasion &c 
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Many of these matters have already been dealt with in 
vol. JIL of the H. of Dh. The most exhaustive treatment 
of what may be called political matters is found in Matsya 
chap, 215-226 and 240, Agni 218-242, Visnudharmottara II, 
chap. 2-7, 18-21, 24-26, 28, 61-53, 66-72, 145-152, 177. Among 
other Puranas Garuda I. 108-115, Markandeya 24 (in Venk. 
ed, or 27 in Banerji’s ed.), Kalika 87 contain some discussion 
of matters political. It should be noticed that both Matsya 
(240.2) and Agni (228.1) employ the two technical words, 
‘Akranda’ and ‘Parsnigraha’ that are part of the theory of 
Mandala in Kautilya ( VI. 2. p. 260) explained in H. of Dh. vol. 
HI. p. 222. The Matsyapurana is profusely quoted by one of 
the earliest extant digests on Dharmasastra viz. the Krtya- 
kalpataru on Rajadharma (pp. 23, 25-30, 34-38, 42-43, 55-61, 
118-122, 123-124, 158-161 and many verses from chap. 227 and 
241 of the Matsya on the administration of justice in Vyavahara- 
kánda pp. 342, 345, 348, 377, 406, 409-10, 562, 581, 594-95, 599), 
The same digest quotes many verses (pp. 9-13, 128, 166, 178-181 ) 
from the Brahmapurana which are not found in the printed 
Brahma (Anan, ed.), but which are quoted by the Rajaniti- 
prakasa of Mitramisra (borrowing from Krtyakalpataru) pp. 
138, 158, 283, 416-419 and some by the Rajadharmakaustubha 
of Anantadeva (pp. 326-330). The Visnudharmottara on 
rajadharma is not quoted in the Krtyakalpataru on rajadharma, 
but it is frequently quoted by the Rajanitiprakasa e. g. Vi. Dh. 
II. 18. 1, 5-14 are quoted by R. N. P. on pp. 32-23, Vi. Dh. II, 
18. 2-4 are quoted by R. N.P. p. 61, Vi. Dh. II. 22. 1-185 are 
quoted by R. N. P. pp. 66-81 (on mantras to be recited and 
the several divinities to be invoked at a king’s coronation), 
Vi, Dh. IL 23, 1-13 are quoted by R. N. P. on pp. 82-83 
(describing the rewards of the mantras recited in Vi. Dh. II, 
22). Vi. Dh. is quoted 21 times by the Rijadharma-kaustubha, 
These three Puranas alone (Matsya, Agni, Visnudharmottara ) 
devote several thousand verses to the topic of raja-dharma 
and allied matters. The Garuda-purána (lI. 108-115) devotes 
about four hundred verses to Rajaniti (political thought) 
but many of them are like subhasitas (bom mots) and are 
borrowed from Manu (e. g Garuda I. 109, 1 and 52, 110. 7, 115: 
63 are respectively Manu VII. 213, VIII. 26, II. 239, IX. 3), the 
Mahabharata, the Naradasmrti (e.g. ‘na sa sabha’ in Garuda 
115. 52 is Narada IIL 18). The Garuda itself states that it will 
expound the essence of niti ( Rajadharma) based upon Artha- 
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$astra!97 and the like; while the colophons at the end of chapters 
108-114 aver that they contain the Nitisara promulgated by 
Brhaspati One verse is almost the same as the Introductory 
verse 5 of Bàna's Kadambari!83 and I am disposed to hold that 
it is the Garuda that is the borrower, 

Certain verses from the Markandeya-purana (24. 5, 23-33 
or chap. 27 and 21-31 in Banerji’s ed.) are quoted by R. N. P. 
pp. 30-31 (about the duties of kings and their acting in the 
peculiar ways of five gods, viz. Indra, Strya, Yama, Soma and 
Vayu). The Dayabhaga quotes the Markandeya-purana for 
pointing out that s@pindya in the matter of inheritance and 
succession is different from sápindya for the periods of asauca 
(impurity on death*®!), The Krtyakalpataru on Rajadharma 
(pp. 182-183) quotes a passage from Skandapurana on the 
festival of Kaumudimahotsava to be celebrated by the king. 
The same passage is quoted by R. N., P. pp. 419-421. 


The Krtyakalpataru (on Rajadharma ) quotes a long passage 
(pp. 201-212) from Bhavisyapurana on ‘ Vasordhaára', which is 
quoted by the R.N.P. (pp. 447-457 ) from the Devipurana. The 
Kalikapurana in chapter 87 devotes 131 verses to Rajaniti, in 
waich a summary is furnished of the course of conduct that 
should be followed by the king. This chapter expressly mentions 
the works of U$anas and Brhaspati (verses 99 and130) and 
advises the king to honour brahmanas that are advanced in 
knowledge, learning, tapas and age, to control his senses, to 
employ the four upayas ( sàma, dána, danda and bheda ), to avoid 
the vices of gambling, drinking, indulgence in sexual matters and 
hunting, to practise the six gunas ( yana, àsana &c. ), to test the 
princes, councillors, the queens and other female relatives by 
up.ethüs ( investigation of character by various tricks), 1635 





1632. drawn saeur snisuanquisrr! emqeg fed gouma:eniig- 
STH ! qs I. 108. 1. 

1633. segreéaegero nnam: Mares RW A Aa DT! Rr nerfa 
qiu uim dfin AQ t aga 1.112. 16; compare meu Introductory 
verse 5 ' HEROIC GTN TAAL aa we a rad! Ae aerate aed gaa: 
SÉ Giza aa aa. 

1634. srirarqü q Roerga agaveli ae mAT- 
y A ici aa‘ fieearyssarat Rareftartera | RAGA THAT AT 
aaa: Weed nfi w: eamm amde: o sme gen | great XI 
para 41, The verses '(dvggq "qid qiu: ? are midveW 28.4-5 with slightly 
differrent readings ( chap. 31 in B. I. ). 

1635. Compare the heading of Fisa 1.10 ‘gout: srarsirersre- 
murem and the following passages; atendi, while commenting on the 
word qq, quotes this heading about ar from miféew ( expressly named ). 


H. D. 126 
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lí appears that Kautilya's ArthaSastra was not available 
to most medieval writers and therefore they relied on the puranas 
for the treatment of Rajadharma. But the early purànas like 
the Matsya appear to have made use of Kautilya’s work. Vide 
the author’s paper on ‘Kautilya and the Matsya-purana’ in Dr, 
B. C. Law presentation volume II. pp. 13-15. 


In the matter of the administration of justice and the law of 
succession and inheritance also some of the Puranas have 
influenced the views of writers of nibandhas. The Krtya- 
kalpataru on Vyavahara quotes about twelve verses from the 
Kalika-purana on the marks of a truthful party or witness and 
on the appropriate ordeals in the case of the several varnas, 16% 
their procedure and the different causes of action (vide pp. 79, 
205, 210, 211, 221, 231, 238), Three verses from the Kalika 
(chap. 91. 35-37 ) about the twelve kinds of sons and the impro- 
priety of making a punarbhava, svayamdatta and a dasa 
successor to a kingdom are quoted in the R. N. P. pp. 35 and 42, 
Verses 38-41 of Kalika, chapter 91, about the sons that can be 
adopted and the age up to which they can be adopted are quoted 
by the Dattakamimamsa p. 60 (Anan, ed.) and by the Vyava- 
hàramayükha p. 114, though the latter remarks that they were 
not found in two or three mss. of the Puràna.!87 In connection 
with the question of the seniority among twins the Mayükha 
quotes Sridhara's comment on Bhàágavata (III. 19. 18) that the 
son born first is the younger one; but the Vyavaharamayükha!638 
makes the interesting remark that in the Purànas practices 
opposed to the smrtis are frequently seen. 


— ira ve Eam 


1636. The three verses on pp. 210—211 beginning with ' paradarabhi- 
sape ' &c. in Krtyakalpataru are quoted also by the Vyavaharamayükha p. 45 
and the Rajadharmakaustubha p. 408. 

1637. ww wrerergast—fagniser v: qs: Tere Tees TSE ser aq 

boUgd gom o sur (ase Ramiagangehergsiang | 
"vq, 8. 114 (B. O. R. I. ed. 1926). 

1638. ay-glaqr vad my animari gare WÀ CSI 

TSCA WI wea! guerg eae gs quant! vq. a. p. 98, 


CHAPTER XXV 
Causes of the Disappearance of Buddhism from India. 


At the beginning of Chapter XXIV (pp. 913-14, n 1448) 
above, it was stated that the Puranas had a large share in 
bringing about the final disappearance of Buddhism from 
India, the land of its birth. The disappearance of Buddhism 
from India was complete and seemed to be sudden and is a com- 
plex problem. No single cause, nor even a few causes can fully 
account for this phenomenon. A combination of causes, both 
internal and external, must have been in operation for a pretty 
long time to bring about this remarkable event. It may be 
admitted that some of the causes are more or less conjectural. 
In the first quarter of the 5th century A. D. Fa-Hian found 
Buddhism in a flourishing condition in India, while in the first 
half of the 7th century A.D. Yuan Chwang appears to say that 
the decline of Buddhism had set in. It-sing found Buddhism 
very much on the decline in the beginning of the 8th century 
A.D. An attempt will be made here to discuss briefly the several 
causes that have been put forward by scholars for explaining the 
almost total disappearance of Buddhism from India. A few of 
the contributions bearing on this subject may be noted here, 
‘Religions of India’ by A. Barth, translated by J. Wood (1882) 
pp. 133-139; Journal of Pali Texts Society (1896 pp. 87-92) on 
‘Persecution of Buddhists in India’ by Rhys Davids; Kern’s 
‘Manual of Buddhism’ (in the German Grundriss pp. 133-134) ; 
‘Buddhist India’ by Rhys Davids (1903, pp. 157-158, 319); 
I. H. Q. vol. IX pp. 361-371 (where the causes of the disappear- 
ance of Buddhism emphasized by M. M. Haraprasad Shastri are 
enumerated ); ‘The Sum of History’ by René Grousset, trans- 
lated by A. and H. Temple Patterson pp. 101-105 ( Tower Bridge 
Publications, 1951); ‘The Decline of Buddhism in India’ by 
Dr. R. C. Mitra (1954), particularly pp. 125-164; ‘Life and 
Teaching of Buddha’ by Devamitta Dharmapala (G. A. Natesan 
& Co., Madras, 1938); ‘2500 years of Buddhism’ edited by Prof. 
P. V. Bapat, 1956 pp. 360-376; ‘The Path of the Buddha’ by 
Prof. Kenneth W. Morgan pp. 47-50 (New York, 1956); ' How 
Buddhism left India' by N. J. O'Connor, Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 
Chicago (1957 ). 
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Before setting out the main causes of the virtual disappear- 
ance of Buddhism from India certain general points have to be 
emphasized. Buddha was only a great reformer of the Hindu 
religion as practised in his time. He did not feel or claim that 
he was forming a new religion, nor did he renounce the Hindu 
religion and all its practices and beliefs. The Buddha referred 
to the Vedas and Hindu sages with honour in some of his 
sermons. He recognised the importance of Yogic practices and 
meditation. His teaching took over several beliefs current 
among the Hindus in his day such as the doctrine of Karma and 
Rebirth and cosmological theories. A substantial portion of the 
teaching of Buddha formed part of the tenets of the Upanisadic 
period. Atthe time when he was born there were two main 
currents of thoughts and practices prevalent among the people, 
one being the path of sacrifices to Gods and the other being the 
path of moral endeavour, self-restraint and spiritual goal. It has 
been shown above (pp. 917-918) how the Upanisads assigned a 
lower position to the Vedas and the sacrifices enjoined therein and 
how spiritual knowledge after cultivating high ethical qualities 
was deemed greater than sacrifices. The Upanisads first 
began by symbolical interpretation of Vedic sacrifices, as for 
example in Br. Up. 1.1.1, where Usas, Surya and Samvatsara 
are said to be respectively the head, the eye and the soul of 
the sacrificial horse or as in Chan. Up II. 2. 1-2, where the 
five parts of the Siman employed in a sacrifice are symbolically 
identified with earth, fire, sky, sun and heaven. Ther they 
proceed to belittle the Veda as mere name and as much inferior 
to brahmaridya (e. g. Br. Up. IV. 4. 21, I. 4.10, Chan. Up. VII. 
1-4, Mundaka I.1.4-5. It is generally held by all Sanskrit 
scholars that at least the oldest Upanisads like the Brhada- 
ranyaka and the Chandogya are earlier than Buddha, that they 
do not refer to Buddha or to his teachings or to the pitakas. On 
tbe other hand, though in dozens of Suttas meetings of brahmanas 
and Buddha or his disciples and missionaries are reported they 
almost always seem to be marked by courtesy on both sides. No 
meetings are recorded in the early Pali Texts or brahmanical 
Texts about Sakyans condemning the tenets of ancient brahma- 
nism or about brahmanas censuring the Bauddha heterodoxy. 
Besides, in all these meetings and talks, the central Upanisad 
conception of the immanence of brahma is never attacked by 
Buddha or by the early propagators of Buddhism. What Buddha 
says may be briefly rendered as follows: “Even so have I,O 
Bhikkhus, seen an ancient path, an ancient road followed by 
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tightly enlightened persons of former times. And what, O 
Bhikkhus, is that ancient path, that ancient road, followed by 
the rightly enlightened ones of former times? Just this very 
Noble Eightfold Path, viz. right views...&c. This, O Bhikkhus, 
is that ancient path, that ancient road, followed by the rightly 
enlightened ones of former times. Along that (path) I have 
gone and while going along that path, I have fully come to know, 
old age and death. Having come to know it fully, I have told it 
to the monks, the nuns, the lay followers, men and women; this 
brahmacarya is prosperous, flourishing, widespread, widely known, 
has become popular and made manifest well by gods and 
men,"63 Tt will be noticed that the Noble Eightfold Path which 
the Buddha put forward as the one that would put an end to 
misery and suffering is here expressly stated to be an ancient 
path trod by ancient enlightened men. Buddha does not claim 
that he was unique, but claimed that he was only one of a series 
of Enlightened men and stressed that the moral qualities which he 
urged men to cultivate belonged to antiquity. In the Dhamma- 
pada and the Suttanipata (Mahavagga, Vasettha sutta) the truly 
virtuous man is spoken ofas brahmana: "lspeak of him as 
br&hmana, who causes no harm (orevil) in body, word and 
thought, who is guarded as regards these three sources"; ' neither 
by matted hair nor by lineage, nor by caste, does one become a 
brahmana’; ‘that man in whom there is truth and righteousness 
is blessed and is a brahmana’; ‘him who does not cling to desires 
(or pleasures) as water does not stick to a lotus leaf or as 
a mustard grain (does not stick) on the top of an awl, I call a 
brahmana.’1640 Moreover, it does not appear that at any time 





1639. Vide zwi (P. T. S.), part II (Nidanavagga) edited by 
M. Leon Feer pp. 106-107 paragraphs 21-33, a few sentences from which 
may be quoted here: ‘cata eme Arad agi RM ani gues qeu] 
amia agni | ge aT a Rew sul Gus saat | eras 
afa an Jean RR | wai A AFA goram waa! F se" 
3 E Soe 
TRS! a aaa su muss ! a aaa maa qA 
Regii gmas zum bang (rre agate re aa art a Rents 
seuss Taya wa ganas qeranied fd! 
1640. qeq arta anata weer vita gard! aaa aS sre aa arf agrum 
a Wane a AA a aa alia wero | aes a TAT SGT Gel A ATT t 
nR Rra eR MaR I A a fosuíd qd qHé WHY GQIUTA Ü WSHTq 
verses 391, 393, 401 (of Dr. P. L. Vaidya's edition of 1934 in Devanagar! type’; 
gafana (agaa, NASYA ) bas the last verse. With the verse‘ na jatahi 
( Continued on next page) 
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the whole of India or even large portions of it were completely 
Buddhistic. The people of India as a whole were always 
Hindus. %41. There were many millions of people at all times 
who professed Hinduism and not Buddhism. Bssides, even 
when Buddhism secured the patronage of emperors like Asoka, 
Kaniska and Harsa Buddhism was mainly restricted to mona- 
steries and schools and great tolerance prevailed. For example, 
Harsa's father was a great devotee of the Sun and he himself is 
described in his Banskhera and Madhuban plates as a great 
devotee of Siva, though his elder brother Rajyavardhana is 
described as paramasaugata (a great devotee of Buddha) and he 
appears to have shown favour to the Buddhist pilgrim (Yuan 
Chwang ).162 


Some recent authors like Prof. K. W. Morgan hold that the 
most important causes of the disappearance of Buddhism were 
decline of vigour in the Sangha, the Moslem invasions and the 
opposition of the Hindu community (‘ The Path of the Buddha’ 
p. 48). 


There is a good deal of truth in A. Coomaraswamy’s con- 
tention that the more profound is one’s study of Buddhism and 
Brahmanism the more difficult it becomes to distinguish between 





(Continued from last page ) 


&c.' compare grad, TATa 216, 14-15 ‘qeg ui gÀ aA A a aana: 
a ararad avy gaa ie wae gend. Vide H. of Dh. vol, II p. 101 for other 
passages from the Great Epic similar to these, With the verse aR irat- 
waa &c. compare Chan. Up. IV. 14. 3 ‘qa yeruas aÀ a Rya qaid- 


ie ni wa a fageva ela) and Gita V. 10 ‘fecga a a urge qargafenmemq ^. 


1641. Vide for a similar view expressed by a great French savant and 
Sanskrit scholar Prof. L. Renou in ‘Religions of ancient India ' ( University 
of London, 1953 ) p. 100. 


1642, For Banskhera Plate of the year 22 (of the Harsa era) i. e. 
628-29 A. D., vide E. I. vol. IV pp. 210-211 and for the Madhuban plate 
of Harsa in the year 25 i. e. 631-32 A. D., vide E. I. vol. I pp 72-73 
(Bühler) and E. I. vol. VII pp. 157-158 (Kielhorn), Yuan Chwang does 
not mention that Rajyavardhana was a great devotee of Buddha but he 
tries to paint Harsa as full of faith in Buddha from tbe beginning and 
narrates a fictitious story describing how Harsa was prevented from mount- 
ing the throne and induced to take the title Kumara by a Bodhisattva who 
miraculously appeared to bim in return for his worship This shows that 
the accounts by the ‘ Master of the Law ' must sometimes be taken with a 
pinch of salt. Vide Watters on ' Yuan Chwang's Travels in India ' (London, 
1904 ) vol, I p. 343 for this story. 
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the two or to say in what respects Buddhism is really unortho- 
dox (vide his ‘Hinduism and Buddhism’ p, 452). Buddha and 
his successors really attacked some popular varieties of Brahma- 
nism. Mrs. Rhys Davids in her lecture on ‘The relations 
between Early Buddhism and Brahmanism' ( published in I. H. Q. 
vol. X. pp. 274-286 ) endeavours to show that the Tripitakas do 
not refer to rupture with brahmanas and that what Buddha 
preached was in agreement with the central tenet of immanence 
in the Brahmanism of the day. Buddha agreed (or at least had 
no quarrel) with the Upanisad teaching about high moral 
endeavour being a necessary pre-requisite for brahma realization 
and moksa (as in Br. Up. IV. 4. 23 *tasmád-evamvic.chànto 
danta upratas-titiksuh samahito bhütva atmanyevatmanam 
pasyati’, Katha Up. T. 2. 23, L 3, 8,9, 13,15, Prasna Up. I. 15-16, 
Mundaka I. 2, 12-13 ). 


The main matters of controversy between Buddha and the 
Hindu religious and philosophical system current in his time 
are generally held to have been caste divisions and pride of 
caste, the absolute authoritativeness of the Vedas and the great 
importance attached to sacrifices, Buddha asserted that 
righteousness and wisdom were the best, he did not expressly 
deny the existence of God but proclaimed that it was unnecessary 
to be definite nor did he pronounce his definite views on such 
questions as whether the world is eternal or non-eternal, since 
according to him, to cogitate on such points would be “a thicket 
of theorizing, wilderness of theorizing, the tangle of theorizing, 
the bondage and shackles of theorizing ...... nor would it 
conduce to aversion, passionlessness, tranquillity, peace, 
illumination and mirvaga."198 Buddha did not think much 





1642a. Barth in ‘ Religions of India’ ( pp. 125-126) scouts the 
theory that the institution of the Sangha and primitive Buddhism were a 
reaction against the regime of caste and the spiritual yoke of the brahmanas 
and calls that theory ' a fiction of romance. ' 


1643, Vide Majjhima-nikaya (Cula-Malubkyasutta and Aggi-vaccagotta- 
sutta) ed, by V. Trenkuer, vol. I suttas 63 and 72 pp. 431 and 486 ‘a 
Aaga a Rama a AAA a gga a Ss a aT a Pera 
Waai.’ These very words occur io the Potthapada-sutta of the Digha- 
nikaya when Buddha was asked by Potthapada whether the world was 
permanent or otherwise, whether it was without end or not, whether the 
soul ( jiva ) and body were different and he replied that he did not expound 
these matters because they served no purpose and did not lead to nirvana 
( Pali Texts Society, vol, I pp. 188—189 para 28). 
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of worship or prayer. According to him, what mattered was 
the deliverance of man from sorrow and suffering and the 
attainment of nirvana 1634 ( which state he did not care to define 
clearly and precisely ). The original doctrine (called hinayana, 
‘the lesser way or vehicle’ ) held that the experience of enlighten- 
ment and nirvana can be secured by human beings in this very 
life if they follow the path chalked out by Buddha. 


The causes that have been advanced from time to time by 
scholars for the total disappearance of Buddhism from India 
must now be dealt with. (1) Persecution is alleged by some 
scholars as at least one of the main causes. King Pusyamitra 
of the Sunga dynasty is charged with having proclaimed that 
whoever would bring to him the head of a $ramama would 
receive one hundred dinüras;194 Mihirakula, king of Kashmir, 





1643a. The word ' Nirvana ' literally means ' blown out, extinguished, 
or become cooled ', Taking the view most favourable to Buddha's teaching, 
it implies the blowing out or extinction of the fires of kanza (lust or desire ), 
krodha (anger or ill-will), moha (ignorance or stupidity) and transfor- 
mation of these into moral purity, goodwill (or charity ) and wisdom. It is 
not like the Biblical Heaven. It is a state of perfect enlightenment, peace 
and bliss, attainable not merely after death, but in this very life and on this 
earth, It is really indescribable as stated in the Pali Udana VIII ' un- 
become, unborn, unformed &c. ' and resembles the words used in speaking of 
brahma as‘ neti neti’ in Br. Up, II. 3,6, 1V. 2.4, 1V. 4. 22, IV, 5. 15. 


1644. The words in the Asokavadana No. 29 (the Divyavadana ed, by 
Cowell and Neil, Cambridge, 1886, p, 434 ) ara, geafiran mag Pjs 
yaaa RA: E GITSETAOHSNIS: AAR 1 3p À araor quía qvae 
diam queqna war ueaferst urs surfdderat ards: wasa: V. Pusya- 
mitra is said by most authorities to be a Suiga and was called senani in 
the Puranas, in Harsacarita ( VI) and in the Ayodhya Inscription (in E, I. 
vol. 20 p. 54 ), while the above avadana calls him Maurya, This shows 
either the ignorance of the writer of the Divyavadana ( which is a late work ) 
or the text itself may be incorrect or corrupt. Vide Pro. of the 6th Indian 
History Congress ( Aligarh, 1943) pp. 109-116 where Mr. N. N. Ghosh 
propounds the theory that Pusyamitra did persecute Buddhists, though his 
successors did not; on tbe other hand Dr, Ray Chaudhari in ' Political 
History of India ' (5th ed.) does not agree to the theory of persecution by 
geajaa. Io the Aryamaiijusri-müla-kalpa (T. S. S. part III, 53rd chapter 
pp. 619-620 ) it is stated in a prophetic vein that a certain king called Gomi- 
mukhya (and also Gomisanda) extending his rule from East India to 
Kashmir will make Buddha's sasana (system) disappear, will destroy viharas 
and kill mopks'. K, P. Jayaswal in 'Imperial History of India in a 
Sanskrit text ' (p. 19) holds that Gomimukhya is a concealed name for 


(Continued on next page ) 
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is accused by Yuan Chwang (or more correctly, Hsuan Tsang 
according to some modern writers) with having overthrown 
Buddhist topes in Gandhara, with destruction of monasteries and 
the slaughter of myriads of Buddhists ( vide ‘In the footsteps 
of Buddha’ by René Grousset pp. 119-120 on Mihirakula, the 
Indian Attila); king Saéanka is said by Yuan Chwang to have 
destroyed the Bo-tree ( Bodhidruma), replaced the image of 
Buddha by one of Mahesvara and to have destroyed the religion 
of Buddha and dispersed the order (vide Beal’s ‘ Buddhist 
Records of the Western World’ Vol. II. pp. 118, 122 and 
Watters on ‘ Yuan Chwang’s Travels’ Vol, II, pp 115-116); king 
Sudhanvan is supposed to have issued at the instigation of 
Kumirila ‘6444 a proclamation to take effect from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin (which is palpably absurd) that he would put 
to death any servant of his who did nct kill the Buddhists. 
These instances are carefully examined by no less a scholar than 
Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Pali Texts Society for 1896 
(pp 87-92). After adverting to the facts that there is nothing 
about persecution in the Pali Pitakas, that the tone of Pali 
books is throughout appreciative of brahmanas, that no details 
are given and that hardly any names of persons suffering by 


(Continued from last page) 
Pusyamitra, that the portion above quoted was written about 800 A. D. and 
was translated into Tibetan in 10604, D, (Intro, p. 3). Vide ' Pusyamitra 
and the Suhga Empire' by Ramaprasad Chanda in I.H.Q. vol. V pp. 393-407 
at p. 397 (for the concluding sentences of the Divyavadana in English ) and 
pp. 587-613 and a recent paper on ‘ Pusyamitra Suaga and Buddhists’ by 
Hari Kishore Prasad in JBRS. vol. 40 pp. 29-38. 


1644a, Vide also ' Buddhist India’ by Rhys Davids pp. 318-320 (5th 
ed. of 1917, the first being of 1903) about persecution and ‘ Life and 
Teaching of Buddha ' by Devamitta Dharmapala p. 7 about Kumarila and 
Sahkara having waged only a polemic war and nothing more. The Tantra- 
vartika of Kumarila also suggests that the Buddhists were afraid of polemic 
skirmishes with the Mimansakas and that, while stating in one breath that 
everything is momentary, the Buddhists at the same time foolishly boasted 
that their sacred texts also were eternal, borrowing that idea from the Vedic 
doctrines; wur statermapen: MITT THTTT: ifea eisena: T 
Bam np. 235; aa ma}: sàgi aian aA Agra- 
Falinn N p. 236. Vide note (2011 ) which will show that Kumārila was 
prepared to admit the usefulness of Buddha's teachings up to a certain 
point. Other literary works also show that it was a polemic war e. g. the 
aratgar of gary (not later than 6th century A. D.) says JARAG 
aagana ga amanar Aa: (p.144, Hall's ed, ). 
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persecution are mentioned, he asserts that he does not believe 
in these stories, but adds that he does not go so far as to 
maintain that there is no truth at all in the legend about 
Pusyamitra (but judgment must be reserved in view of the text 
in the araldna being corrupt and the author of it being 
grossly ignorant). As to the legend about Sudhanvan 
and Kuméarila he holds that of all the cases of alleged 
persecution this is the weakest and that itis no more than 
boastful and rhetorical exaggeration 15 Rhys Davids 
emphasizes tat the adherents of both faiths so diametrically 
opposed to each other lived in continuous peace side by side 
for a thousand years, that this redounds to the credit 
of the whole Indian people from the time of Asoka 








1645. In the agia of ararard it is stated ( I. 56 and 59) that 
king Sudhanvan was an avatara of Indra and Kumarila of Skanda (who is 
also known as Kumara), The order of Sudhanvan is couched in that work 
as follows: squrgra@i aat wat UT Sa ÓafWTT | sU ReHIXD qe eO SUIT - 
Toni a wíacw:ow gegen years: W (agrigianay I. 92-93 ), 
This seems to be a palpably absurd legend. No king in ancient India, much 
less one called Sudhanva, ruled over the vast territory from the Himilayas 
to Ramesvara, Further, ít may be noted that the order, supposing one was 
issued, was addressed only to the king's servants and not to one and all. 
The Sahkaradigvijaya (XV. 1)states that when Sankaracarya started on a 
pilgrimage to Ramesvara king Sudhanvan accompanied him, Madhava- 
carya, being blinded by his zeal to glorify his hero to the utmost, goes on 
heaping one legend on another and casts all history and chronology to the 
winds. For example, he narrates that Acarya Abhinavagupta (a great 
Saiva and Tantrika teacher) was vanquished by Sankara in disputations 
( XV. 158) and that Abhinavagupta practised black magic against the great 
Acarya. From Abhinavagupta's own works it appears that his literary 
activity lay between 980 to 1020 A. D. (vide the author's ' History of 
Sanskrit Poetics', 1951, pp. 231-232), while no scholar would place 
Sahkarācārya later than 800 A, D. Madhavacarya also says (XV. 157) that 
Sankara vanquished by his arguments Sriharsa, author of Khandanakhanda- 
khadya, who could not be vanquished by Guru, Bhatta and Udayana. 
Sribarsa flourished about the end of the 12th century A D. Taranath in 
his ‘ History of Buddhism ' says ' It was probably about this time that the 
terrible enemies of the Buddhists, Sahkaracarya and his disciple Bhatta- 
carya appeared, the former in Bengal and the latter in Orissa, A short 
time after the Buddhists were persecuted in the South by Kumaralila and 
Kanadaruru; here mention is made of the Buddhist king Salivabana, though 
the Buddhists relate that jin the end Dharmakirti triumphed in the discus- 
sion with Kumaralila, Sahkaracarya or Bhattacarya &c. (I. A, vol. IV. 
p.365). It will be noticed how the account is altogether confused. Vide 
Dr. Mitra's ' Decline of Buddhism ' p, 129. 
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downwards and that India never indulged in persecution in 
anyway approaching to the persecution of reforming Christians 
by the orthodox Church or the persecution of Christians by the 
Roman authorities. Dr. R. C. Mitra in “Decline of Buddhism 
in India” (pp. 125-130) arrives at the same conclusion about 
the cases of persecution. Barth (in ‘Religions of India’ p. 136) 
admits that everything tends to prove that Buddhism became 
extinct from sheer exhaustion and that it is in its own inherent 
defects that we must seek for the causes of its disappearance. 
He prefaces this remark with the words ‘the most reliable 
documents, coins and inscriptions, bear evidence of a tolerance 
exceptionally generous on the part of the civil powers’ (p. 133) and 
illustrates this by examples.'*5+ It should be noted that great 
Smrtikaras like Yajüavalkya laid down that when an Indian 
king reduced a kingdom to subjection, i& was the conqueror's 
duty to honour the usages, the transactions and family tradi- 
tions of the conquered country and to protect them. Asoka, 
though himself a believer in Buddha’s teachings, shows great 





1645a. aura a oan vase: gafeaia: 1 ada Raris vat 
aqaa: n. Nothing is gained by a total denial of even sporadic cases of 
religious persecution and vandalism. But such cases are very few and 
their very paucity emphasizes and illuminates the great religious tolerance 
of the Indian people for more than two thousand years. One interesting 
instance is found in an inscription from Ablur published in E.I. vol V 
pp. 213 ff (at p. 243), where the story is told of an intense devotee of 
Saivism named Ekantada Rama, who, in a controversy with the Jainas of 
Huligere ( Laksmesvara ) led by a village headman named Sahkagauda made 
a wager in a writing on palmyra leaf to the effect that he would cut his own 
head, place it at the feet of Somanatha in Huligere and have the head 
restored after seven days and that, if he succeeded, the Jains were to give up 
their faith and God. Ekantada Rama succeeded, but the Jainas refused to 
destroy the image of Jina, whereupon Rama routed the horses and guards 
sent by the Jainas, laid waste the Jaina shrine and built a big Siva shrine 
there. The Jainas complained to king Bijjala who sent for Rama and 
questioned him. Rama produced the writing containing the terms of the 
wager, but offered to perform the same feat. The Jainas were not prepared 
to face the same test again. Bijjala asked the Jainas to liv. peaceably with 
their neighbours, gave a jayapatra (document of Rama’s success) and 
granted a village to the temple of Somanatha. It is clear that a Jain image 
was overthrown and a Saiva one was substituted by Rama (leaving aside 
the superhuman feat ascribed to him). Rama is to be placed shortly 
before 1162 A.D, There isa great difference between local brawls as in 
the above case and a general policy by a community or a king of wholesale 
persecution, 
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tolerance by requiring honour to be shown to all beliefs and 
sects in his 12th Rock Edict in the words ‘Neither praising 
one’s own sect nor blaming other sects should take place, that 
‘other sects ought to be duly honoured in every case’, that 
‘concord (samavaya) alone is meritorious, that is they should 
both hear and honour each other's Dhamma’1¢46 In the 7th 
Pilar Edict (Delhi-Topra p. 136) Asoka proclaims that he 
appointed officers called Mahamatras to look after the Sangha 
(the community or body of preaching Buddhist mendicants), 
brahmanas, Ajivikas, Nigganthas and all other pdsandas (sects). 
India has been for thousands of years a country of nearly 
absolute tolerance, which is literally a religion, while European 
religiosity has nearly always been intolerant and, when not 
intolerant, it is tantamount to mental hostility or complete 
indifference. Most Indian religious people were and are ready 
to agree that there may be alternative approaches to the mystery 
of life and the salvation of the soul. Indians feel amused at the 
claims of millions of people that some prophet revered by them 
has got the monopoly of the knowledge of God and the Here- 
after. This tolerance for differing tenets and cults persisted 
in India with rare exceptions throughout the long stretch of 
time from centuries before Asoka onwards till about 1200 A. D. 
when Moslems overran India. A few striking instances (both 
early and late) may be cited here: (1) Kharavela again, a Jain 
king of Kalinga (2nd or 1st century B.C.), granted freedom from 
taxation to brahmanas in the 9th year of his reign (E. I. vol. 
XX. p. 79 and 88); (2) The Nasik cave Ins, No. 10 records that 
Usavadata, son-in-law of Ksatrapa Nahapana of the Ksaharata 
lineage made very large gifts to gods and brahmanas on the 








1646, Vide ‘Inscriptions of Asoka’ ed. by Dr. Hultzsch (1925) pp. 
20-21 for the text and translation of the Rock Edict from Girnar. Dr. 
Minakshi in ' Administration and Sociallife under the Pallavas' (Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1938, pp. 170-172) after remarking that Pallava monarchs 
asa class were tolerant towards all religious sects, points out that king 
Pallavamalla indulged in some harsh methods and persecution, Prof, 
Arnold Toynbee in ‘ East and West’ (Oxford Uni. Press) points out that 
Christianity and Islam have seldom been content to follow the practice of 
‘live and let live’ and that both of them have been responsible for some of the 
bitterest conflicts and cruellest atrocities that have disgraced history’ (p. 49), 
Similarly, V.O. Vogt in ‘Cult and Culture’ condemns the unbending 
arrogance of Moslems and Christian Missionaries in their claims of revealed 
authority and laments that religion will meet disaster unless it universalizes 
its own conception of Revelation to embrace the future as well as the 
past (p. 70). 
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banks of sacred rivers and at Bharukaccha (modern Broach), 
Dasapura, Govardhana and donated a field for feeding a congre- 
gation of Buddhist monks (E.I. Vol VIII p. 78); (3) The 
Gupta kings were generally devotees of Visnu but they also 
made gifts to Buddhist monks e.g. Gupta Inscription No. 5 
(‘Gupta Inscriptions’ ed. by Fleet pp. 31-34) records a grant by 
Amrakirdava (an officer of Chandragupta II) to an Aryasangha 
in the Gupta year 93 ( 412-3 A. D.); (4) Siri Chantamüla I, an 
Iksvaku king of Sriparvata in Andhradesa, had performed 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya and A$vamedha sacrifices but the ladies of 
that family were almost all Buddhist and one of them erected a 
pillar in honour of the supreme Buddha ( E. I. Vol. XX. p. 8 and 
Jayaswals 'History of India' 50-350 A. D., p 175); (5) The 
Maitraka rulers of Valabhi (in Kathiawar) were allorthodox 
Hindus and almost all are described as great devotees of 
Mahesvara (Siva ). The Journal of the University of Bombay 
vol III. (pp. 74-91) sets out five grants (four Buddhist and one 
toabrahmana) The firstis issued by a feudatory Garulaka 
Maharaja Varahadasa in Valabhi year 230 (= 549 A.D.) and the 
others by the Valabhi kings themselves. The four Buddhist records 
make grants to Yaksasura-vihara and Pürnabhatta-vihara ( both 
monasteries for nuns) of lands and villages for providing 
garments, food, beds, seats and medicines to the nuns and for 
providing for incense, flowers, sandalwood &c. for the worship 
of Buddha images; (6) A king of Orissa, named Subhakara- 
deva, who was son of a Buddhist king and who styles himself 
paramasaugata, made a grant of two villages in the latter half 
of the 8th century to a hundred brahmanas belonging to various 
gotras (E. I. vol. 15 at pp. 3-5 Neulpur grant); (7) Vigrahapala, 
king of Bengal, who belonged to the Buddhist Pala dynasty, 
granted in the 12th year of his reign a village to a Simavedi 
brahmana after taking a bath in the Ganges on a lunar 
eclipse in honour of Buddha (Bhagavantam Buddhabhattarakam 
uddisya) by the Amgaechi grant (E. I. Vol. XV. p. 293 at 
pp. 295-298, about 1000 A. D.); (8) The successor of king 
Vigrahapala (iii) by name Mahipàla granted a village in honour 
of Buddha after a bath inthe Ganges in Visuva-sankranti to a 
brahmana (E. I. Vol. XIV. p. 324); vide also I A. vol. 21 
pp. 293-258 for a grant of Devapaladeva, a Buddhist king of 
Bengal, about the end of the 9th century, recording a grant of a 
village to a learned brahmana. (9) In the Kalacuri stone 
Inscription from Kasia (E. I. vol. XVIII p. 128) the first invoca- 
iion in prose is to Rudra and then to Buddha, the first two 
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verses are in praise of Sankara, 3rd in praise of Tara (a Buddhist 
deity ) and the 4th and 5th verses praise Buddha (who is styled 
Munindra); (10) Kumaradevi, 4th queen of Govindacandra 
(1114-1154 A D.), a Gahadavala king of Kanauj and an 
orthodox Hindu, built a vih@ra in which she placed an image of 
Dharma-cakra Jina i. e. Buddha (vide E. 1. Vol. IX p. 319 at 
p. 924); (11) Govindacandra himself made a gift of six villages 
to a Buddhist learned ascetic (Sakyaraksita by name) who hailed 
from Utkala (Orissa) and to his pupil for the benefit of the 
Sangha at Jetavana Mahavihara (vide the Sahet-Mahet plate 
of Govindacandra dated samvat 1186, i. e. 1128-29 A. D. 
recorded in E. I. vol. XI p. 20 at p. 24). (12) The Madanapur 
plate of the Buddhist king Sricandra!5? of East Bengal records 
that the king made a grant of land to a brahmana named 
Sukradeva ‘in honour of Buddha-bhattaraka’ after having 
bathed on the Agastitrtiya day. (13) The Dambal (inscription 
of the times of Calukya Tribhuvanamalla alias Vikramaditya 
(in gaka 1017 i. e. 1095-96 A. D.) begins with an invocation to 
Buddha and records certain grants to two viharas, one of Buddha 
built by certain Settis of Dharmapura or Dharmavolal (i.e. 
Dambal in Dharwar District ) and the other of Tàrádevi by a 
Setti of Lokkigundi (or modern Lakkundi), (14) In E. I. vol. XVI 
p. 48 at p. 51 (Inscription of Laksmesvara in 1147 A. D.) a 
general is styled as the restorer of the four sects viz. Saiva, 
Vaisnava, Bauddha and Jaina (catuh-samaya-samuddharanam ). 
(15) A stone inseription from Srávasti (modern Sahet-Mahet ) 
of ( Vikrama ) samvat 1276 (1219-20 A. D.) records that a certain 
person Vidyadhara of the Vastavya family established a 
convent for Buddhist ascetics at the town where the inscription 
was put up (I. A. Vol 17 p.61) (16) The Kumbhakonam 
Inscription of Sevappa Nayaka of Tanjore (of 1580 A.D.) 
records the gift of some land in the brahmana village ( agrahara) 
of Tirumaliarajapuram to an individual attached to a temple of 
Buddha at Tiruvilandura.!65 


1647. There is divergence of views about the date of Sricandra. 
Vide Dr. R, C. Majmudar's ' History of Bengal ', vol. 1 p. 196 (where the 
beginning of 11th century A. D. has been accepted by some scholars as the 
date of Sricandra ). 

1648. The last two examples indicate that, though Jayacandra of 
Kanauj was defeated and Kanauj was taken by the Mahomedans in 1193 
A. D., Buddhism had not become totally extinct in North India in the first 
quarter of the 13th century A. D. and that some remnants of Buddhism 
existed in South India up to the 16th century A. D, 
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The above examples show that in allparts of India in the 
North as well as in the South, the general rule among kings and 
their officers was tolerance and care for all faiths. If there was 
tarely some persecution it was by an individual king or officer 
or the like. On the other hand, though Asoka, as an inheritor 
of the Indian royal tradition of showing honour and respect to 
all faiths of the subjects irrespective of his own religious views, 
breathes a striking spirit of tolerance in his 7th and 12th Rock 
edicts, one cannot help a suspicion that in the later part of his 
life he seems to gloat over the fact that the gods worshipped as 
divinities in Jambudvipa had been rendered false and he proudly 
proclaims that this result is ‘not the effect of my greatness but 
of my zeal’. 


It should be noted that even Asoka’s ahimsa was at first not 
thorough-going but qualified. In his first Rock Edict he himself 
states that in his royal kitchen thousands of animals were killed, 
but that he had reduced the slaughter to two peacocks a day 
and one deer (that too rarely) and that even the three animals 
would not be killed in future (vide C. L I. vol. L pp 1-2), 
Whether this last promise was really carried out is not clear. 
Besides, Asoka appears to have carried his solicitude for the 
protection of all life too far and used against human beings his 
absolute power like a dictator. In the 4th Delhi Topra Pillar edict 
(C. I. L, vol. I p.124) he mentions that his revenue settlement 
officers called Lajukas had to deal with many hundred thousands 
of men and were given the discretion to award punishments 
including the death sentence and that a respite of three days was 
allowed in which the relatives of the man condemned to death 
could persuade the lajikas to grant reprieves. In the fifth 
Delhi-Topra pillar edict (ibid. pp 125-128), after 26 years of his 
being anointed he declared that 23 kinds of birds and other 
animals (such as parrots, mainas, ruddy and wild geese, doves, 
certain kinds of fish, tortoises) were not to be killed at all, that 
ewes and sows that were with young or were in milk or the 
young of these that were less than six months old were also not 
to be killed; he also forbade the sale of fish on certain Full Moon 
days and the days previous to them and following them, the 
castration of bulls, rams, horses on 8th, 14th and 15th days ofa 
month and the branding of horses and bulls on Pusya and 
Punarvasu and on cáturmàsis. These sweeping regulations must 
have caused great hardships to poor people and must have 
assumed the form of rigid coercion more or less, particularly 


e 
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when all discretion was left to the lajikas, Later in life Agoka 
appears to have tried to undermine the worship of Hindu Gods. 
In a Rupnath Rock Inscription published by Bühler in I. A. 
vol. VI pp. 154-156 it was stated that he had been an upāsaka 
(lay worshipper of Buddha) for certain years but that he was 
not zealous, that for a year or more (he had become zealous), 
that during that (last interval) those gods that were held 
to be true gods in Jambudvipa (i.e. India) had been made 
(to be regarded as) false and that was the reward of his zeal. 
This could be construed as saying that when he became a 
zealous Buddhist he tried to dissuade people from the 





1649. The important words in the Rock edict at Brahmagiri, Rupa- 
nath and six other places are quoted here (there are slight variations and 
some omissions in almost all of them here and there); I follow the reading 
in the Rupanath text given by Prof, Jules Bloch in ' Les Inscriptions d' 
Asoka ' ( Paris, 1950 pp. 145-148) ' ard (d3i dante - anfatanty amA q 


(Ratt) wae EÀ EA) A g R TA (TRA) ASA g gre 
a gÑ gh da (AÀ) AA R aaa a gaa aa maA a 
Aa ga A q Ae Het: TARE R GE GS: Ata MT BETA Tetra: qa 
A aAa ak (quo A a mü - (the rest is omitted), The Erragudi 
copy of the edict reads ‘gR g aa aem sAm AR q quí RSS. 
Two others from near by regions read gàm 3 mga aim ama aT 
smdiutq Aem Afg- There are some gaps and mistakes in these and it 
is not clear what is meant. Probably the sentence in these latter may be 
rendered * During that time men that were true / or, if. we take amissa as 
equal to amisra 'that were not mixed with gods' ) became false (or, 
became mixed with gods'). The words from qaqneq onwards mean ‘ this 
is the result of zeal; it cannot be attained by greatness ( by one occupying a 
merely high position); even for a small person it is possible to reach 
heaven by zeal.’ Mr, Ramchandra Dikshitar in Prof. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar Presentation volume pp. 25-30 argues that Asoka was a Hindu as 
he refers to ‘Svarga’. Thisis not correct, since the edict itself recites that 
Asoka had been a lay follower of Buddha for more than 21 years before the 
date of the edict and that for more than a year before it he approached the 
community of monks and became a zealous Buddhist (or probably a monk ). 
Even early Pali works speak of Gods from heaven coming to pay respect to 
Buddha. Sothe mere mention of svarga means little. Asoka does not 
appear to have been trained in the sacred Pali books if any existed, He 
hardly ever mentions nirvana, never mentions fundamental tenets of early 
Buddhism (in all his numerous edicts) like the Four Noble Truths or the 
Noble Eight-fold Path or Pratitya-samutpada, He was probably attracted by 
Buddha's teachings on moral endeavour and subscribed to them and disliked 
sacrifices. He appears to have believed in gods and desired that the people 
should strive for heaven (vide 6th Rock edict at Girnar * Wa a an 


Sm aeq ' and similar words in the 10th Rock edict ). This is all that can 
be said positively. 
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worship of gods and probably resorted to coercive measures 
in that direction. This very inscription is edited at 
C.I.L, Vol l pp.166 by Dr. Hultzsch and the translation of 
the important sentence is changed and is given as ‘And 
those gods who during that time had been unmingled with men 
in Jambudvipa have now been made (by me) mingled with 
them; for this is the fruit of zeal’. This new translation cannot 
be understood as it stands and on p. 168 (note 3) Hultzsch 
admits that this sentence is enigmatical and tries to show that 
it refers to religious shows at which effigies of gods were shown 
in order to convey to the subjects that they would be able to 
reach the abodes of gods by the zealous practice of Buddha's 
Dhamma. This interpretation is extremely far-fetched and does 
not fit into the context. How can the mere showing of exhibi- 
tions and their effect on people be regarded as the reward of 
zeal? Besides, in the very first rock edict he forbids assemblies 
or festival meetings (C. I. I. vol. L p. 1 ‘ na ca samajo kattavyo)’ 
except such as were regarded good by Asoka and asserts that 
the king sees great evil in festival meetings. Asoka probably 
followed what Ap. Dh. S, I. 11. 32. 19 provides for Vedic house- 
holders 'sabhah  samajamé$ca' (varjayet), sabhà meaning 
*gambling hall' The author is not satisfied with the translation 
of Hultzsch, particularly when Bühler and Senart (pp. 168 note) 
agreed as to the meaning of the important sentence about 
gods.1650 


About Emperor Harsa also Yuan Chwang narrates that he 
caused the use of animal food to cease throughout the five 
Indies and he prohibited the taking of life under severe penalties 
(vide Watters’ work cited above p. 344). This also must have 
been felt by large populations as coercive and bordering on 
persecution. It is remarkable that Harsa felé no qualms in 
reconciling his zeal for bird and animal life and keeping vast 
armies on a war footing for conquest. 


1650. Hultzsch himself in JRAS for 1910 at p. 1310 translated ‘those 
who at that time were (considered by me) the true gods of Jambudvipa are 
now considered false (by me)'. The Mysore texts of this edict insert 
‘men' after the word ‘those’. The great difficulty is about the words 
‘amissa’ and ' missa kata’, They may respectively stand for 'amrsa' (not 
false) or ‘amisra’ (not mixed) and ‘mrsa krta' (made false) or migra krta 
(made mixed), There is no word for ‘considered’. A straightforward 
translation of 'amissa devà husu' would be ‘that were the true (not false) 
gods’ and of ‘missa kata’ would be ‘were made false’. 
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A few more striking examples of tolerance of other faiths 
and spirit of accommodation may be cited here. The great 
Hindu emperor Samudragupta allowed the building of a splendid 
three-storied convent at Bodh Gaya at the request of the 
Buddhist king Meghavarna of Ceylon about 360 A.D. Vide 
‘Early History of India’ by V. A. Smith (4th ed. of 1924 
pp. 303-304 ), where the historian further points out that when 
Yuan Chwang visited Bodh Gaya, that convent was a magni- 
ficent establishment occupied by a thousand monks. One 
Muhammad Ufi relates an anecdote. Though Mahomed of Gazni 
plundered Kathiawad and Gujarat several times and desecrated 
temples, the Hindus made a distinction between such invading 
and destructive marauders and peaceful Muslims residing in 
Gujarat for trade. Some Hindus at Cambay, being incited by 
some Parsis, destroyed a mosque and killed some Muslims. One 
Muslim that escaped approached the king Siddharaja with a 
petition. The king in disguise inquired into the matter, punished 
the offenders, gave to the Moslems one lakh of Balctras to 
rebuild the mosque and presented to the Khatib four articles of 
dress which were preserved in the mosque.  Ufi declares that he 
never heard à story comparable to this. Vide Elliotts' History 
of India, Vol. II pp. 162-162, The Somanath-Pattan Inscription 
(in L A. Vol. XI p. 241) is à most remarkable document. A 
Muslim ship-owner from Hormuz acquired a piece of land in the 
sacred town of Somanath-pattan, built a mosque, a house 'and 
shops thereon. The purpose of the grant was to confirm the 
purchase and to provide for the application of the income from 
the shops for particular Moslem religious festivals to be cele- 
brated by the Shia sailors of Somanath and to provide that the 
surplus left, if any, was to be made over to the sacred towns of 
Mecca and Medina. It is dated in four eras, first in Rasul 
Mahammad samvat i.e. Hijra year 662, then Vikrama sanat 
1320 (1264 A. D.), Valabhi year 945 and Simha samvat 151 
(i.e probably of Calukya Siddharija Jayasimha) Syrian 
Christians were given special privileges by generous Hindu 
rulers in South India. 


The above examples will indicate what tolerance was 
practised by Indian kings and people even in the mediaeval 
period when Moslem invaders were ruthlessly attacking India. 
The reader should visualise to himself what the fate of a Hindu 
would have been, if he had the audacity to build a temple in 
Christian or Moslem countries or tried to collect materials for 
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describing the Christian or Muslim religion and ways of life 
in the 13th century A. D. like Alberuni, who was able to collect, 
without molestation, from Hindu Pandits and people vast 
material in the 11th century A. D. 


How intolerant most Moslem kings were need not be dwelt 
upon at length. A few typical examples may be cited from the 
Cambridge History of India, vol. III. Firuz Shah Tughlak burnt 
a brahmana who tried to propagate his religion (ibid. p. 187 ); 
Sikander Lodi did the same (ibid. p. 246) to a brahmana and 
was guilty of wholesale destruction of Hindu temples; Sultan 
Sikandar of Kashmir offered his subjects the choice between 
Islam and exile (:5;d p. 280); Hussein Shah of Bengal sent an 
army to destroy Navadvipa and converted many brahmanas 
forcibly. Jehangir says in his ‘Memoirs’ (translated by A. 
Rogers and edited by H. Beveridge, 1909 pp. 72-73) that he 
killed Guru Arjun for his religious activities. Vide ‘ History of 
Aurangzeb’ by Jadunath Sarkar vol. IlI. chap. XXX. pp. 265-279 
for firmans to demolish temples such as those of Somanātha, 
Mathura, Visvanatha in Benares, Ujjain and Appendix V. It 
is not necessary to go into great details about the terrible 
persecution of the Jews in Europe and the horrible deeds of the 
Inquisition in Europe and particularly in Spain and Portugal. 
For the persecution and expulsion of the Jews in Europe one may 
read ‘A short History of the Jewish people’ by Cecil Roth 
(MacMillan and Co. 1936) chapters XX-XXI. References to 
several works have been given above on p. 933 note 1494 
about the Inquisition. A few instances of the intolerance and 
barbarities of that body may be cited. The Inquisition staged 
what are called acts of faith or ‘autos-da-fé’. In the presence of 
thousands of people severe punishment would be inflicted on 
harmless individuals whose adherence to the Holy Catholic faith 
was suspected. Those that professed penitence were stripped of 
their property and condemned to imprisonment, deportation or 
the galley. The minority who refused to confess to their crime of 
heresy or gloried in their views would be burnt at once. Kings 
and nobles graced such spectacles by their presence and such 
spectacles were arranged at the marriages of high persons or on 
the birth of a son to the reigning monarch. During the three 
centuries when the Inquisition was active, it is found that the 
it condemned about 375000 people, of whom at least one-tenth 
were burnt; vide Cecil Roth’s ‘A short History of the Jewish 
people’ (1936) p.312. Henry C. Lea in ‘Superstition and 
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force ' (1878) pp.426-427 remarks ' The whole system of the 
Inquisition was such as to render resort to torture inevitable. 
Its proceedings were secret; the prisoner was carefully kept in 
ignorance of the exact charges against him and of the evidence 
on which they were based. He was presumed to be guilty and 
his judges bent all their energies to force him to confess. To 
accomplish this no means were too base or too cruel ’. 


It would be instructive to read what the state of Hindus 
was under Portuguese rule in Goa, where the infamous Inquisi- 
tion was established in 1560 A. D. and continued its intolerant 
and inhuman work for about 250 years more. Those interested 
may consult ‘A India Portuguesa’, vol. II. published by the 
Portuguese Government in 1923, particularly the paper by 
Antonio de Noronha, a former judge of the High Court of Goa, 
on ‘Os Indus de Goa’ pp. 211~355. A brief passage from a paper 
on ‘Historical essay on the Konkani Language’ by J. H. de 
Cunha Rivara, who was General Secretary to the Portuguese 
Governor General in India from 1855 to 1870 A. D.,, is very 
illuminating. It runs (original in Portuguese) ‘we shall now 
endeavour to investigate the causes, which under the Portuguese 
regime, were either favourable or contrary to the culture of the 
Konkani language. In the first ardour of conquest temples were 
demolished, all the emblems of the Hindu cult were destroyed 
and books written in the vernacular tongue, containing or 
suspected of containing idolatrous precepts and doctrines, were 
burnt. There was even the desire to exterminate all that part 
of the population which could not be quickly converted; this 
was the desire not only during that period, but there was also 
at least one person who, after a lapse of two centuries, advised 
the Government, with magisterial gravity, to make use of such 
a policy.’ The writer further notes that the long distance of 
Goa from Portugal, the invincible resistance offered by a 
numerous population amongst whom the principal castes had 
reached a very high degree of civilization, obliged the conquerors 
to abstain from open violence and to prefer indirect, though not 
gentle, means to achieve the same end, 1650, 


Buddha’s renunciation of his princely position, of his young 
wife, child and home, to become a wandering ascetic for dis- 
covering the path of humanity’s deliverance from sorrow and 





1650a. Quoted from p. 161 of ' The Printing Press in India ' by Prof, 
A. K. Priolkar ( Bombay, 1958 ). 
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suffering, his subsequent mortifieation of the body for years, 
his retirement into solitude for meditation, his struggle with 
Mara and final victory, his confidence that he had discovered 
the path of deliverance, his constant travels from city to 
city and village to village for about forty-five years for 
preaching the great truths he had discovered, his crusade 
against the slaughter of innocent and dumb animals in sacri- 
fices, his passing away full of years and in peace and content- 
ment - this panorama of Buddha's life had a noble grandeur and 
irresistible human appeal. Edwin Arnold in his preface ( p. XIII) 
to his poem ‘Light of Asia’ (1884) pays a very eloquent 
tribute to Buddha’s teaching in the following words ‘this vener- 
able religion which has in it the eternity of an universal hope, 
the immortality of a boundless love, an indestructible element 
of faith in the final good and the proudest assertion ever made 
of buman freedom’. The torch lighted by Buddha was kept 
burning brightly by a succession of able and worthy disciples 
till Buddhism reached its peak about the 6th century A.D. A 
reaction had already begun by that time. Substantial changes 
in the old Buddhist faith had been made, the ideals had changed 
(as noted above ). From being a faith without a clear accep- 
tance of God, many sects arose that had become thoroughly 
theistic and Buddha himself came to be worshipped as if he were 
God and the sects were gripped by the strange doctrines and 
evil practices of Vajrayana Tantrik sects; and Buddhism 
became a medley of conflicting dogmas and was riven with dis- 
sensions and internecine rupture. Discussions as to doctrines 
arose immediately on the passing away of Buddha, when the 
first council was held at Rajagrha, a second one being held about 
one hundred years later at Vesali and a third one at Pataliputra 
under Asoka. In all four councils appear to have been held to 
secure ‘sangiti’ (standardized scriptural recital) according to 
traditions, but no Pali book can be traced back to a time before 
the council held in the time of Asoka (about 250 B. C.). These 
discussions and subsequent schisms very much undermined 
Buddhism. This is mentioned as the first of the four main 
causes of the decline and disappearance of Buddhism from India 
by N. J. O'Connor. 


IIL From about the end of the 7th century A. D. India was 
divided into several independent but small and warring States. 
Buddhism could not secure the favour and patronage of powerful 
and zealous monarchs and emperors like Asoka, Kaniska and 
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Harsa. Royal patronage on a large scale having ceased from 
the end of the 7th century A. D., except under the Pala kings of 
Bengal, Buddhism began to wane. 


IV. Many of the ablest and most vigorous exponents of 
Buddhist thought and faith left India for propagating their faith 
in other lands. Dr. Radhakrishnan in ‘ India and China’ names 
24 eminent Indian scholars who went to China for propagating 
Buddha's teachings from the 3rd Century A.D. to 973 A.D. 
(p. 27) and also mentions a few Chinese scholars who came to 
India for visiting the sacred places of Buddhism and for making 
a study of Buddhism on the spot ( ihid. pp. 27-28 ). 


V. The observance of the high moral ideals inculcated by 
Gotama Buddha must have been found irksome by at least a 
great many of his followers, and particularly after his personal 
example ceased to exist. Inthe Mahaparinibbinasutta ( S. B. E, 
vol XI. p.127 ) we are told that Subhadda, a barber who had 
been received in the Order in his old age, addressed the brethren, 
that deeply mourned and lamented on Buddha's nirvana, as 
follows: ‘' Weep not, neither lament. We are well rid of the 
Great Samana. We used to be annoyed by being told ‘this 
becomes you, this beseems you not’. But now we shall be able 
to do whatever we like; and what we do not like that we shall 
not have to do.” Ordinary people could not be fed for long on 
mere repetition of the sermon on suffering being the lot of man, 
on monasticism, aversion to speculation and on promises of 
nirvana which was hardly ever well defined. By nirvana 
Buddha probably meant extinction of egoism and desires, a state 
of bliss beyond understanding and not a complete annihilation 
or extinction. But this last was the sense in which many under- 
stood it. Buddha had an aversion to speculation and parti- 
cularly to issues that were irrelevant to his purely moral 
approach and purpose. Several questions of a metaphysical or 
speculative character such as whether the world is permanent or 
not, whether it is finite or not, whether the soul is the same as the 
body or other than the body, whether the Tathagata continues 
after death or not were left unanswered by Buddha ( vide 
Majjhima Nikaya discourse 63, Trenckner’s ed. vol. I.). Mona- 
staries of Buddhist monks and nuns became in course of time 
centres of idleness, pleasures and immorality, and of debased 
practices like those of Vajrayana Tantricism. A well. known 
scholar like Rahula Sankrtyàyana, himself a Buddhist bhiksu, 
in a paper on ‘ Vajrayana and the 84 Siddhas’ contributed to the 
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Journal Asiatique vol. 225 ( 1934 ) pp. 209-230 was constrained 
to say "The monasteries and temples were gorged with riches 
due to the pious offerings made by the multitudes. The life of 
the monk became more comfortable than that of the layman. 
The discipline weakened and many unfit persons entered the 
eommunity.16i The easy life associated with the culture of a 
sensual art under the cover of cultured paintings, meditation, 
gods and goddesses must have inclined the minds towards 
sensuality. Already from the Kathavatthu 16! (XXIII. 1) we 
know that the Andhaka School was disposed to permit Muithuna 
( copulation ) for a special object; it was introduced in the mystic 
cult. Coming to the south, the practice of mantras, psychical 
practices, and a certain indulgence in the pleasures of sense were 
united; the Vajrayāna was complete ”. 


VI. Smrtis iike those of Gautama (1X. 47, 68, 73), Manu 
(IV. 176, 206, X. 63), Yajfiavalkya (1. 156, III. 312-313 ), while 
asking the people to honour the Vedas and learned brahmanas 
laid great emphasis’? on Ahimsa, truthfulness, charity, self- 


1651. A paper of Dr. A, S, Altekar in the Pro, of the 17th All India 
Oriental Conference at Ahmedabad, 1953 ( pp. 243-246 ) on Sramanera-Tika 


(about 11th century A.D.) on the Acarasara (laying down rules for 
Buddhist novices ) enumerates admonitions (some of the striking ones be- 
ing set out on p. 245) that lead to the conclusion that the monks had a fairly 
large number among them that brought Buddhism into disrepute In 
the ' Questions of king Milinda' S B, E, vol 35 pp. 49-50, to the question 
why people joined the sangha, Nagasena gives the significant answer that 
some joined the sangha for the reason that sorrow may perish and no 
further sorrow may arise, ‘the complete passing away without clinging to 
the world is our heighest aim’; some have left the world in terror at the 
tyranny of kings; some bave joined to be safe from being robbed, some 
harassed by debts and some perhaps to gain a livelihood, 

1651a. gAn AA e qieatraast fF 1 sraeat) gemqer XXII, 1. 

1652. onger aana aAA: A mAh wi annie. 
wien: su X.63; afar weraerpi sbufüfrafrse:! qr qut our anfe 
aai wian at. 1. 22; aurea | qur wiuBu aaa AT- 
AAA AFARA RR A AREEN A ANR T R nr: 
arasd arated aeaia! aiaawiga VIII 23-25. The waageet (52. 8-10) 
mentions these very eight as ' atmagunas ' after referring to the Veda and 
ácara ‘ṣes fa vga RA aaraa Ra aaa HN: V 
mI 52. 7-8; the Atrismrti ( verses 34-41) mentions almost all these eight 
and defines them and Haradatta on Gautama quotes eight verses defining 
these eight gunas, wraga verse 131 is ‘QwatAna wana a qa fea | 
areal Beta Ty a a sa Taq!" 
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restraint, sexual purity and other virtues for persons of all the 
four varnas, just as Buddha and early Buddhist works did for his 
followers. The sentiment in Manu V. 45 andthe Visnu-dharma- 
sutra 51. 68 ‘he, who kills harmless animals (like deer ) merely 
for the sake of his own pleasure, never increases nor prospers in 
happiness, whether living or after death,’ finds a parallel in 
Dhammapada 131. Even the Rgveda solemnly says (X. 85.1) 
‘the earth is supported by Truth, the sky is supported by the 
Sun’. The Mundaka Up. exhorts ‘Truth alone is victorious, 
not falsehood’ ( IIL. 1. 6 ). 


VIL The strong faith and the alertness of brahmanas who 
welded into a coherent whole the Veda, the philosophy of the 
Upanisads, Yogic practices of a middle path as in Gita VI. 15-17, 
the doctrine of salvation by faith and bhakti for all preached in 
the Gita gradually held an irresistible appeal. 


VIII. In reorienting their religious outlook and practices 
to stem the tide of Buddhism and make Hinduism popular, the 
brahmanas and other leaders of Hindu society of the centuries 
before and after the Christian era had to make compromises of a 
far-reaching character; the old Vedic gods (like Indra and 
Varuna) receded into the background though not totally 
forgotten, most of the Vedic sacrifices had to be given up, deities 
like Devi, Ganesa and the Matrs had to be brought to the front, 
Pauranika mantras came to be used along with Vedic ones as 
the mantras even in sraddha (e. g. ‘ dataro nobhivardhantam ' 
&c. which occurs in Manu III. 259, Yaj. I. 246, Matsya 16. 49-50, 
Padma, Srstikhanda 9. 117, Karma II. 22. 60 and'other works ). 
Even an early writer like Varahamihira (first half of 6th century 
A.D.) in describing the Pusya-snana for the king provides ordinary 
mantras ( Br, S. 47. 55-70 ) to be recited by the purohita along 
with mantras in the Atharvaveda, Rudra ( Tai. S. IV. 5. 1-11 ), 
the Kusmanda mantras ( Vaj.S. XX. 14-16 and others, Br. S. 
47.71) and winds up the whole procedure with a well-known 
Pauranika verse. Even Apararka (pp. 14-15 ) had to say 
that in Devapujà the procedure to be followed is that in the 
Narasimhapurana (probably something like the one in chap. 2 
of the Narasimha Purana) and in the matter of ‘ pratistha’ 
( establishment of images) also Pauranika procedure was to be 
adopted. Besides, emphasis was laid on ahimsa, charity (dina), 





1653. arg non: aF yonmga miaa A Fan g Agi gaq- 
WATS AN qued. 47. 49. 
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pilgrimages and vratas and it was said that the latter two were 
inore efficacious than even Vedic sacrifices. These changes 
seriously reduced the appeal of Buddhism. The puranas con- 
tained stories of gods and avataras that vied in their appeal to 
the common man with the Buddhist Jataka tales. The 
Kadambari of Bana ( first half of 7th century A. D. ) states that 
the people of Ujjayini were fond of the Mahabharata, Puranas 
and Ramayana (Mahabharata-Purana-Ramayana-nuragina 
&c) This is put down as the last of the four causes of the 
decline of Buddhism by O’Connor. 


IX. From about the 7th century A. D. Buddha began to be 
recognised by Hindus as an avat@ra of Visnu and by the 10th 
century Buddha came to be so recognised throughout India by 
almost all Hindus. 


X. Moslem fanaticism and invasions of India delivered 
the coup de grace (final blow) to Buddhism about and after 
1200 A. D. by ruining famous universities like those of Nalanda 
and Vikramasila and the monks were mercilessly killed in large 
numbers. Those who escaped the carnage fled to Tibet and 
Nepal H. M. Elliott's History of India (as told by its own 
historians ) vol. II p. 306 contains a passage from Tabakat-i- 
Nasiri about Bakhtiyar Khilji that states that Bakhtiyar led 
his army to Behar and ravaged it, that great plunder fell in his 
hands, that most of the inhabitants of the place were brahmanas 
with shaven heads, that they were put to death, that large 
numbers of books were found and it was discovered that the 
whole fort and city was a place of study (madrasa). The des- 
cription indicates that brahmana with shaven heads were 
Buddhist monks. 


It should not be supposed that Buddhist bhikkhus renounc- 
ed wealth altogether. Vide I. A. vol. VII pp. 254-256 ( Inscrip- 
tions2 and 9 at Kuda) where bhiksus and bhiksunis are donors 
and Cunningam’s ‘ Bhilsa Topes’ p. 235-236 where there are 
many bhiksus and some bhiksunis among donors. The great 
appeal of the original Buddhism to common men lay in its spirit 
of self-abnegation, discipline, service and sacrifice. 


When Moslem invaders exterminated the monks the laity 
became bewildered and were either converted to Islam or became 
slowly absorbed among Hindus. It has been already stated 
that Buddha himself was against the admission of women into 
the Sangha but at the persistent requests of his favourite pupil 

H. D, 129 
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Ananda he yielded and prophesied that his pure Dharma, which 
otherwise would have flourished for a thousand years, would not 
last so long but only for 500 years. Vide ‘ Cullavagga’ in SBE. 
vol, XX p. 325. 


The Patimokkha for monks contains 227 articles which were 
to be recited twice a month in an assembly of at least four 
monks and confessions of breaches of the rules had to be made. 
If one reads the Cullavagga (SBE. XX. pp 330-340), one may 
understand how the gatherings of legions of monks and nuns in 
immense monasteries led in some cases to sapping the ordinary 
observances of decency and morality. At first the Patimokkha 
could be recited to nuns by monks and tne nuns could confess 
their lapses to monks but this had to be changed later and it 
was laid down that only bhikkhunis cculd do these things for 
them. P. 333 of the same shows how nuns quarrelled among 
themselves and came to blows and p. 333 narrates how some 
monks threw dirty water on nuns and how they uncovered their 
bodies and thighs before nuns. 


The author has cited the above as the main causes of the 
disappearance of Buddhism following what most have written. 
Different writers attach importance to a few of them according 
to their individual leanings. While prepared to concede that 
the causes noted above went a long way in bringing about the 
downfall of Buddhism in India, he feels that the principal cause 
was that large sections of the indian population came to realize 
that the persistent teaching of the world being a place of suffer- 
ing, of giving up all desires and of monasticism, which were 
preached by the writers on Buddhism to all and sundry, was too 
much for ordinary men to attempt and that the Hindu ideal of 
an ordered scheme of life into four @sramas,'* with peculiar 
duties and rights, particularly the importance attached to the 
grhasthasrama showed to vast populations that family life 
properly regulated and disciplined was capable of realizing the 
highest that man was capable of and that too much insistence 
on the giving up of all desires (including desire for life) sapped 
the very stability and continuance of human society and 


1654. In'the Philosophy of the Upanishads ' by Deussen tr. by A, S, 
Geden (1906), the distinguished author after adverting to the peculiar 
rights and obligations of the four life-stages (asramas ) remarks ‘ the entire 
history of mankind does not produce much that approaches in grandeur to 
this thought ' ( p. 367), 
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gradually led on to the loss of physical and mental virility 
to idleness, base morals and race suicide. Manu II. 77-78, VI 
89-90, Vas. Dh. S. VIII. 14-17, Visnu Dh. S. 59, 29, Daksa II. 
57-60 and many other sages and writers praise the stage 
of householder as the highest.55 The Mahabharata ( Santi 
270. 6-11) and the Ramayana, Ayodhya 103, 2) and the 
Puranas also sing the same tune; vide H. of Dh. vol. IL, pp. 425—- 
426 and 540—511. 


Not only Dharmasastras but also great poets like Kalidasa 
emphasized the supreme importance of the householder’s stage 
to society. In the Raghuvarméa 56 (V. 10) king Raghu says 
to a learned brahmana student ‘it is now time for you to pass on 
to the second stage of life that is capable of being useful to (men 
of) other 4gramas’. In the Sakuntala also Kalidasa harps on the 
same idea. 


When Buddha came to be worshipped by Buddhists as God, 
when Buddhists gave up the original characteristic doctrine of 
the attainment of the peace and bliss of nirvana in this very 
life through the eradication of selfish desires by following the 
Noble Eightfold Path, when Buddhists adopted the doctrines of 
bhakti and the ideal they set up was the evolution of bodhi- 
sattvas through aeons by good deeds, the line of demarcation 
between Buddhism and popular Hinduism became very thin - 
and was gradually obliterated. Buddhism disappeared from 
India because of these deviations from the original doctrine and 
because the brahmanas made Hinduism very comprehensive by 
finding a place for purely monistic idealism, for the worship of 
several gods, for the performance of vedic or other religious 
rites (i.e. Karmamarga) as a preparation for higher spiritual 
life. The ultimate victory of Hinduism shows the strength and 
comprehensiveness of its religion and philosophy as against the 
onesidedness of Buddhism in its various phases and its silence 
on matters of great moment to the inquiring human mind. 





1655. Vide aama o MANAA MRA Rind unread qu 
svisistal yeti wa ILL. 78; areesager 26. 3-6 ‘aa meea AG AAA 
WW yml la gina a aaa aana fat ami à Wat yà HAAS | 
sakeng quita gates: " secmrsiratea aagi ERR EE d 
fear Hd wpogrenfu do! aenn aa taasan (chap. 29.3-6 
of B. I. edition ). x 

1656. d wwe weder a manaa Wea! get ur mun 

. ~ - e 
RAG aiana 3 gia V. 10; aana aaa qund ! 
mga I, 
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The Puranas and Dharmasastras put so much emphasis on 
ahimsa that millions of people in India became and are even 
now strict vegetarians not only among brahmanas, but also 
among vai$yas and $üdras, while it appears that Buddhists all 
over the world are not strict vegetarians at all. To-day very 
few of the ideal virtues that Buddhism set before even laymen 
are a matter of endeavour for most Buddhists in all lands. In 
spite of Buddha’s crusade against animal sacrifices and Asoka’s 
drastic measures to eliminate the killing and cruelty to birds 
and beasts, it is found that some Vedic sacrifices ( including 
animal sacrifices ) continued to be performed by Indian kings 
and common people during the centuries before and after the 
Christian era. A few examples are cited here: (1) Senadpati 
Pusyamitra (about 150 B. C.) performed two A$vamedhas ( E. L 
vol XX. pp 54-58, Harivarmé$a III. 2, 35 ff" (which latter 
speaks of Senani Kasyapa-dvija as performer of ASvamedha in 
Kali age ) and Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra (Act V) where he 
is spoken of as engaged in Ràjasuya sacrifice; (2) Kharavela, 
king of Kalinga and a Jain, performed in the 6th year of his 
reign a Ràjasüya ( E. L. XX. p. 79); (3) Bhavanaga of the 
Bharasiva lineage ( about 200 A, D.) glorified as the performer of 
ten Agvamedhas in Vakataka plates (Chammak plate of 
Vakataka Pravarasena JI. in Gupta Inscriptions No, 55 pp, 236- 
237,198 and in Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta, the chief 
queen of Vakataka Rudrasena Il in E. I. vol. XV. p. 39); 
(4) Vakataka emperor Pravarasena I. (about 250 A.D.) is 
described as the daughter's son of Bhavanága and as the per- 
former of four ASvamedhas ( in E. I. vol. XV. p. 39); (5) The 
great Gupta emperor Samudragupta (about 325-370 A.D.) is 
described in some Gupta Inscriptions as one who restored the 
A$vamedha sacrifice that had long been in abeyance (vide 
Bilsad Stone inscription in Gupta Inscriptions No. 10 at p. 42 
and the Bihar Stone pillar Inscription of Skandagupta, ibid, 

1657, The reference from givtm is as follows: aNiaquit waar Hata: 
sieut far: 1 orqend aft Ta: sereiteaia Naat aeapetaas usquaf mqu 
angi vrsrez suarefeamea: t srqequa 2. 40-41. Here it is said that a 
WreTafd of the qirz«wei ra will perform an spqH in psan anda scion of 
his family will perform wae. 

1658. About Bhavanaga it is said 'sienrmsshfrafsmiogrreein- 
wuftge-wasnqd-wenigret — querere qaeosu qr: qme 
amaai wmrerr serere disent arsrenrai serai. 


Sreeq &c. ' 1! Gupta Inscriptions No. 55 pp. 236-237. 
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No. 12 at p. 51); (6) The Pallava King Sivaskanda-varman 
(about 300—350 A. D. ) is praised as the performer of Agnistoma, 
Vajapeya and Asvamedha ( E.I. voll. p.2 at p. 5); (7) The 
Pallava king Simhavarmar is spoken of as the performer of 
several A$vamedhas (Pikira grant in E. I vol. VIIL p, 159 at 
p.162); (8) Calukya king Pulakesi I ( about 570 A. D. ) per- 
formed Asvamedha ( Aihole Inscription of saka 536 in E.I. vol. 
VL p.1); (9) Calukya king Pulakesi II performed Asvamedha 
( Aihole Ins. of $aka 536 in E. I. vol. VL. p. 1 and Talamanchi 
plates of Vikramaditya I. in E. I. vol, IX. p.98 in A. D. 660); 
(10) the Visnukundin Madhava-varma (a relative of the 
Vakataka family ) is recorded (in E.I. vol IV. p. 196 ) as having 
performed eleven Asvamedhas, one thousand Agni-stomas, 
Paundarika, ‘5? Purusamedha, Vajapeya, Sodasin and Rajastiya 
(about the 7th or 8th century A. D.). For other instances of 
Asvamedhas performed by kings, vide H. of Dh. vol. H. 
pp. 1238-39. 


It may be noted that even learned brahmanas sometimes 
performed eleborate Vedic sacrifices. For example, the fifth in 
ascent from Bhavabhuti performed a Vajapeya at Padmapura 
in Daksinapatha. In the Vajapeya, seventeen was a chara- 
cteristic number and seventeen animals were to be sacrificed 
therein.” Vide for description of Vajapeya, H. of Dh. vol. II. 
pp. 1206-1212. As Bhavabhiti flourished in the first half of the 
8th century A. D., the fifth in ascent from him who performed 
Vajapeya must have flourished about a hundred years before 
him i, e. in the first half of the 7th century A. D. 


In these days it has become a fashion to praise Buddha and 
his doctrines to the skies and to disparage Hinduism by making 
unfair comparisons between the original doctrines of Buddha 
with the present practices and shortcomings of Hindu society. 
The present author has to enter a strong protest against this 
tendency. If a fair comparison is to be made it should be made 
between the later phases of Buddhism and the present practices 
of professed Buddhists on the one hand and modern phases and 
practices of Hinduism on the other. The Upanisads hada 
nobler philosophy than that of Gautama the Buddha, the 
latter merely based his doctrines on the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. If Hinduism decayed in course of time and exhi- 


1659. Itis possible that this statement about the performance of so 
many solemn vedic sacrifices is boastful and exaggerated. 
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bited bad tendencies, the same or worse was the case with later 
Buddhism whieh gave up the noble but human Buddha, made 
him agod, worshipped his images and ran wild with such 
hideous practices as those of Vajrayana. Asa counterblast to 
what modern encomiasts often say about Buddhism the present 
author will quote a strongly-worded (but not unjust ) passage 
from Swami Vivekananda’s lecture on ‘‘The sages of India” 
( Complete Works, volume III. p. 248-268, 7th ed. of 1953 publi- 
shed at Mayavati, Almora) ‘‘ The earlier Buddhists in their rage 
against the killing of animals had denounced the sacrifices of 
the Vedas; and these sacrifices used to be held in every house ... 
... These sacrifices were obliterated and in their place came 
gorgeous temples, gorgeous ceremonies and gorgeous priests and 
all that you see in India in modern times. I smile when I read 
books written by some modern people who ought to know better 
that the Buddha was the destroyer of Brahmanical idolatry. 
Little do they know that Buddhism created brahmanism and 
idolatry in India. ... Thus in spite of the preaching of mercy to 
animals, in spite of the sublime ethical religion, in spite of the 
hair-splitting discussions about the existence or non-existence 
of a permanent soul, the whole building of Buddhism tumbled 
down piecemeal; and the ruin was simply hideous. I have 
neither the time nor the inclination to describe to you the 
hideousness that came in the wake of Buddhism. The most 
hideous ceremonies, the most horrible, the most obscene books 
that human hands ever wrote or the human brain ever conceived, 
the most bestial forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion have all been the creation of degraded Buddhism” 
(pp. 264-265 ). 


SECTION VI 
CHAPTER XXVI 
Tintrik doctrines and Dharmasastra 


in H, of Dh, vol. II. p. 739 while dealing with the worship 
of Durga, who is also worshipped as Sakti ( cosmic power or 
energy ), it was stated that the influence of Sakta worship has 
been great throughout India and a promise was given that a 
brief treatment of Saktism would follow in a later volume. It is 
now time to deal with Saktas and Tantras, which exercised some 
influence over the Puranas and directly and through the Puranas 
over Indian religious ritual and practices in the medieval ages. 


There is a vast literature on Tantras, published and 
unpublished. There are Buddhist Tantras, Hindu Trantras and 
Jaina Tantras. There is a philosophical or spiritual side in 
some of the Tantras which has not been much studied except by 
Arthur Avalon, B. Bhattacharya and a few others. In the 
popular mind Tantras have been associated with the worship of 
Sakti (Goddess Kali), with mudras, mantras, mandalas, the five 
makaras, the Daksinamarga and the Vama-marga, and magic 
practices for acquiring supernatural powers. All that can and 
will be attempted here is to trace briefly the origin of Saktism 
and Tantra and point out some of the ways in which /antra has 
entered into Hindu ritual directly and indirectly through the 
Puranas. 


The Amarako$a states that fantra means ‘ principal matter 
or part’, ‘ siddhanta’ (i.e. doctrine or Sastra), a loom or para- 
phernalia. But it does not state that tantra means a certain 
peculiar class of works. Therefore, the inference is not altogether 
unjustifiable that in its time works bearing the peculiar character 
of what are called Tantras were either not composed or had not 
at least attained great vogue. In Rg. X. 71. 9 the word ‘ tantra’ 
occurs and appears to mean a loom. ‘These ignorant! men 
do not move about lower down ( in this world ) nor in a higher 





1660. gà Jeg a veut. a mgn a GARUA: a A anna 
AmS 


qa RAe aaa Aaga: N R. X. 71. 9. grao explains: AA: ARA a 
azi gigan aad aena gR: L- 
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world, being neither (learned) brahmanas nor some-extracting 
priests; these resort to speech ( of a vile kind) and with that vile 
speech they engage in handling ploughs and looms’. The 
Atharvaveda (X. 7. 42) (‘tantram-eke yuvati virtipe abhya- 
kramam vayatah san-mayikham’) employs the word tantra in 
the same sense and so does the Tai. Br. IL 5.5.3 in a closely 
similar passage. Panini ( V. 2. 70) derives the word ' tantraka' 
(a cloth that is recently taken away from a loom) from ‘tantra’. 
The Ap. Sr. employs the word 161 tantra in the sense of ‘procedure 
containing many parts’. The San. Sr. applies the word tantra 
to what being once done serves the purpose of many other actions. 
The Mahabhasya on Panini 1V. 2.60 and Vartika ‘ sarvasader- 
dvigosca lah’ cites ‘sarvatantrah’ and ‘ dvitantrah’ as examples 
meaning ‘one who has studied all the tantras’ or ‘one who has 
studied two tantras’, tantra probably meaning 'siddhánta'. In 
Yaj. I. 228 (‘tantram va vaisva-devikam’) the word tantra is 
employed in the sense in which the commentary on the San. Sr, 
takes it. The 15th adhikarana of Kautilya’s Arthasastra bears 
the title ‘Tantrayukti’ (vide J. O. R., Madras, vol. 4, 1930, 
p. 82 ff) meaning the main canons or propositions or principles 
of exposition cf a śāstra. Caraka (Siddhisthana, chap. 12. 40-45 ) 
also speaks of ‘36 tantrasya yuktayah’ and Susruta ( Uttara- 
tantra, chap. 65) names 32 tantrayuktis. In Brhaspati and 
Katyayana and in the Bhagavata the word tantra is employed 
in the sense of ‘doctrine’ or ‘sastra’. Sabara in his bhüsya on 
Jaimini XI. I. 1 remarks that when any thing or act, once done, 
becomes useful in several! matters, that is called ‘tantra’, 
Sankaracarya in several passages of his bhasya on the Vedanta. 
sütras speaks of the Sankhya system as sankhya-tantra and of 
the Parvamimamsa as ‘prathama-tantra’.'6? In the Kalika- 





1661. giga aaa diofaran BHAA WHIQUTRIHTIRUTSE p sm, P. 
P 15.1, on whicb ther com, says ‘APARITIA | masaa Tasei, , 
qesuamt qq i! sm. sil. T. 16 6 on which the com. says ‘maggi TEIT- 
afa quresiciereqd 17. 
1662. smear T a ARAR p wA! UR eue TUI yongoq- 
GS AAT eer q. by sms p. 740, graa XI. 1. 2 p. 149, WES On mg IX 
187; smpemde3 g weh qupabumdiem ! d. from «rers by edu. p. 5; 
«vd aaae aoned at qa: 1 araa I 3.8. Here the qanra is called 
aaa. aagi ga aaa a ga ga ae 
Ha: Taig: o pa's wa on F XL 4. 1, 
1663. On ẹì. «.II. 2. 1 the Sahkara-bhasya says mii neran- 
ana werita enigan ... gAn Miata &c.’; vide also wey 
( Continued on next page ) 
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puràna (87. 130) the works of Usanas and Brhaspati on Rajaniti 
( the science of statecraft ) are called tantras and in 92.2 the 
Visnudharmottara-purana is called tantra. In all these cases 
the peculiar meaning attached to the word tantra-in medieval 
times does not occur. 


It is difficult to determine the exact 1 time when the word 
tantra came to be employed in the sense in which it is used in the 
so-called tantra literature nor is it possible to decide what people 
first introduced tantra principles and practices or where they 
first arose. M. M. Haraprasad Shastri was inclined to hold that 
the principles and practices of tantra came to India from out- 
side and he relies mainly on a verse in the Kubjikamatatantra 1665 





(Continued from last page ) 

on V. S. H. 1. 1,and II, 4. 9 (where a half verse from qreannent 29 ‘ ararea- 
WUT: Wort aaa: qq? is cited as belonging to araizax. The rixa mnt 
itself calls qieq system ‘Tantra’ in verse 70 ‘tena ca bahudha krtam 
tantram’, On@, q, III. 3.53 the gdvtatataa is referred toas ‘quà aÑ? 
in the qmm. 

1664, Vide Dr. B, Bhattacharya's Intro. to Buddhist Esoterism 
(p. 43), which work will be referred to hereafter as B. E. 


1665. I. H. Q. Vol. IX p. 358 f. n. (reg ed mW ae aidan aad! 
didinfisaayg He aR. Vide H, P. Sastri's Cat. of Palm-leaf mss. 
in Nepal Durbar Library (Calcutta, 1905), Preface p, LXXIX, for the verse 
in Kubjikamata, the ms. of which is written in late Gupta characters (i, e. 
about 7th century A. D.). Dr. B. Bhattacharya appears to hold the same 
opinion (p. 43 of the work cited in the preceding note). Arthur Avalon in 
Mahanirvanatantra (3rd ed. of 1953 p. 560) holds that tantra was brought 
into India from Chaldea or Sakadvipa. In ' Modern Review ' for 1934 pp. 
150-156 Prof. N, N. Choudhuri tries to prove that Indian tantricism has its 
origin in the Bon religion of Tibet. He relies on the Tibetan tradition of 
Asahga having introduced Tantricism in India. But that tradition is mainly 
based on Taranath's History of Buddhism. Lama Taranath was born in 
1573 A.D. (1575 A. D. according to some) and completed his history in 
1608 i. e. he wrote about twelve hundred years after Asahga. Prof. 
Choudhuri further relies on the colophon to Ekajatasadhana (in Sadhana- 
mala No. 127, amdermrgieumdi2g sqm). But this sentence is dropped 


in three out of the eight mss, on which the edition is based. Prof. 
Choudhuri further asserts that the guru’s position ‘in tantra’ is neither 
Vaidika nor Pauranika. Here he is wrong. The Vidyasukta in Nirukta 
(II. 4) and the passage of the Svetasvatara Upanisad quoted in note 1540 
make the Vaidika position of the guru clear, As for the Paurānika position 
of guru, vide the Lihgapurana (quoted in note 1718 below) and Devi- 
bhagavata (XI. I. 49 ' Gurur-brahma'' &c. in the same note) and the verse 
“eq ga Ter ase qa Tar BUN TEAS TAT Tut: WRIST ANTAL ATTO 
wy. VI, 23 and anatg. 392. 6. 
H. D. 130 
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which says ‘go thou to the country of Bharata for exercising 
dominance on all sides and bring about new creation in various 
ways in pithas, upapithas and ksetras’, With all respect to that 
great scholar it has to be said that the passage does not affirm 
that tantra principles were then unknowe in India and were first 
introduced in Bharata after that verse was uttered. That 
passage could very well have been uttered even when tantra 
practices had already taken hold of people’s minds in India and 
the reference to pithas and ksetras (in the verse) clearly indi- 
cates that what is meant is only a record of an existing fact, 
just as the Puranas speak in a prophetic vein about what is past. 
It is possible that a few mystic practices of Kulacara or Vamacara 
owe their origin to foreign elements or sources. But the one 
verse on which M. M. H. P. Shastri relied is far too inadequate 
for proving this. The Rudrayamala (ed. by Jivananda, 1892) 
contains a panegyric of the Atharvaveda (17th patala, verse 4), 
saying that all gods, all beings (on land, in water and air ), all 
sages, Kamavidya and Mahavidya dwell in it; verses 10-17 
dwell upon the mysterious Kundalin!, verses 31 ff dilate upon 
Yogic practices and six cakras in the body, verses 51-53 mention 
Kamarüpa, Jalandhara, Pürnagiri, Uddiyana, and a few others 
as Kalika pithas, Bagchi (in ‘Studies in Tantra’ pp, 45-35 ) 
adduces some evidence of foreign elements in the tantrik 
doctrines. The Rudrayamala'® (17th Patala, verses 119-125 ) 
states that Mahavidya appeared to sage Vasistha and asked him 
to go to Cinadesa and Buddha, who is said to have taught 
Vasistha the Kaula path, Yoga practices for the attainment 
of siddhis ( extraordinary powers) and directed him to make use 
of five makdras ( madya &c.) in his südhanü for becoming a 
perfect Yogin. Allthis shows that pithas flourished in India 
when the Rudrayamala was composed, that Tantrik practices 
had grown in China or Tibet and that Buddha was deemed to 
have taught those practices, which is a libel and a vile travesty 
of Buddha’s noble teaching. 





1666. q: gadi Aaa wWaraniada: | wie ara og rema. 
wam Ag ud were wqrusr!ü AGG HET of Aaa wea t 
“ant gan gen veers | sat Sea a Ta TE: WARN gy 
cara | ates am seria Garnier | Ba gral a! eae sre Fearon 
waa: gò aaraa aA a AEA EA A | 
“ate fen Rrtsam: Mary sega: | Tae Tee A BITTE eme d 
qw fas seras serae! ART KI A GEES I a aid qur 
meri gr heads pU pen ga: A A a a: Wqum 17th qeg 
verses 121-123, 125, 135, 152-153, 157-158, 160-161, 
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Magic spells are found in plenty in the Atharvaveda and 
some mystic words or syllables are used even in theo Rgveda; 
e. g. the word ‘vasat’ occurs in Rg. VIL 99. 7, VIL 100. 7 and 
other verses and the word sv@ha 1’? occurs over a dozen times in 
the Reveda (e.g. in I. 13.12, V.5,11, VIT. 2,11). A sleep- 
inducing spell occurs in Rg. VII. 55, 5-8, 168 which verses occur 
also in the Atharvaveda IV. 5.6, 5,1,3 and which spell was 
probably employed by a purohita to put to sleep some noble man 
complaining of sleeplessness at night. Some Western scholars 
have held that this hymn is a lover’s charm for a clandestine 
meeting with his lady-love. But the whole hymn has hardly 
any words of love in it and the author is not able to accept that 
theory as proved. Rgveda X.145 is a hymn to be employed 
against a co-wife, the first verse of which is ‘I dig up this herb, 
which is a most powerful creeper, by which (a woman) injures 
her co-wife and by which she secures her husband (to herself 
alone )’. 


The Rgveda frequently mentions magicians who appear to 
have been mostly non-Aryans described as adeva ( godless), 
anrtadeva ( worshipping false gods ), sisnadeva (lecherous, Rg, 
VIL 21.5, X. 99. 3). For reasons of space, it is not possible 
to go into great details. 'Tantrik works describe the six cruel 
acts which will be dealt with later on. In the Vedic times it was 
supposed that some wicked people could by charms and incanta- 
tions bring about the death of men and animals or make them 
ilL Two long hymns ( VIL 104 and X.87 both containing 25 
verses ) are enough to show how the Rgveda people were afraid 
of black magic. Both hymns are full of the words ' Yatudhüna ' 
(one who employs black magic) and 'raksas' (devil or evil 
spirit ), the word yatu being the same as ‘jadu’ (employed in 
Marathi and other regional Indian languages). There were 
female evil spirits also called ‘ pisaci’ ( Rg. I. 133. 5 ‘O Indra! 
destroy the reddish very powerful pisaci and kill all evil 
spirits)’. A few verses from the Rgveda may be translated 


1667. In the Tantras the word 'svaha' in mantras is indicated by 
such a word as ' wife of Agni'. Vide Tantrik Texts, vol. 7, where wmm is 


called qoan, sgag and az, also srxaridan VI. 62-63. 


1668. qe aat mg Aar aeg ar aea ANNA: Ng RT AA: RT 
BATA BA: Ny os WI ATA Baa TATA AT AA: | Sart i ge aar aye ay 
am sider seherar artiateaeratat: | RN GW: Vesa: Wat: agnam 
sg. VII. 55. 5-8. 
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here *'May I (Vasistha) die this very day if I be a practitioner 
of black magie or if I have scorched the life of any person; may 
he, who falsely called me a practitioner of black magic, lose his 
ten sons; may Indra kill with a terrible weapon him who called 
me yatudhana, though I am not so and who, being himself a 
raksas, declares himself to be pure; may he, being most wretched, 
fall below all beings ( Rg. VIL. 104. 15-16 );; O Maruts! may 
youspread in different places among the people, and wish to 
seize the devils and pound to dust the devils (raksasah) who 
assuming the form of birds fly about at night and who, when 
the sacrifice is shining, produce deadly obstacles ( ibid. verse 18 ); 
O Indra! kill the male practitioner of black magic and also the 
female (magician) that destroys with wiles; may the ( devils ) 
worshippers of foolish deities perish with their necks cut off; 
and may they not be able to see the sun rising (Rg. VII 104. 
24 ); O Agni, split the skin of the yatudhana, may thy destruc- 
tive bolt kill him by its heat; O Jatavedas! shatter his joints, 
may some carnivorous beast longing for flesh seek ( devour ) the 
broken ( yatudhina ); O Agni! shatter the yatudhanas by your 
heat, and the raksas by your glow and destroy the worshippers 
of foolish gods ( muradevin) and, shining towards those that 
feed on the lives of men ( asutrpah), shatter them’ ( Rg. X. 87.5 
and 14), 


In the Ap. Gr, (III. 9. 5-8) it is said that the plant used by 
the co-wife is called Patha and the hymn (Rg, X.145) is 
employed for securing domination over the husband and for 
harming a co-wife. Rg. I. 191 is a charm against various 
poisons. In the Atnarvaveda there are numerous hymns styled 
‘ gatrunasana’ (destructive of enemies) e.g. IL 12-24, III. 6, 
IV.32and40, V.8, VI. 6, 65-67 and 134. Atharva IL 11 is 
styled ‘ Krtya4-diisana’ (counteracting black magic). A few 
of the typical verses may be cited’ here. ‘ Employ magic 
spells against him, who hates us and whom we hate; attain 
(i. e. dominate) him who is superior and surpass him who is 
(our) equal'; * O Soma ! strike in the mouth with your thunder- 
bolt him who speaks evil of us that speak what is good and may 
he, being crushed, run away’. The Sukranitisāra (ed. by G, 
Oppert, 1882) provides that the Tantras are the Upaveda of tho 





1669. sd qas wx diee aie Waa few: | oncaié eataaia we mua 
sri IL 11.3; dps a greift gister mque ANA A wq wiquy 
smrafa n 2nd VI. 6, 2; fafadrarereearurt satum ufque) mft rmm. 
agina L aai MAGRE: E qa RI JERAT IV. 3. 39. 
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Atharvaveda. Atharva IIL 25 and VL. 130 are spells respectively 
employed by a man and a woman fo soften the heart of the 
person loved; Atharva II.30 and 31 are charms for driving 
away or destroying worms that cause diseases and V. 36 isa 
charm against pi$ücas ( goblins )!9? The sound ‘phat’ occurs 
in Vaj S. In the Ap. Sr. Sütra phat is employed in offering 
Soma stalks in abhicàra (employment of spells for a malevolent 
purpose) Phat is a sound frequently employed in the worship 
of Devi in Tantra works. But no direct connection or line of 
evolution from the Atharvaveda to the Tantras can be traced, 
The Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita (705-762 A.D.) connects 
even Buddha with magic practices. It says ‘all wise men 
declare that it is dharma from which results worldly prosperity 
and the highest beatitude. Seen results such as intelligence, 
health, rulership are produced by properly observing the rules 
about mantras, yoga and the like declared by him (i, e.1971 by 
Buddha)’. But one cannot place implicit reliance on any 
writers statement made more than a thousand years after the 
event or person referred to in it. There are, however, stories in 
the Pali sacred books about the cultivation of magie powers 
among Buddha's own disciples, e. g. the story of Bharadvaja 167 
who rose in the air for a bowl carved out of very fragrant 





1670. For the sound ' phat' in Durga-püja, vide p. 161 n. 416; xuqm 
se Wes mts uz MONA CdD SUÜSTS cHTO qTSLn oW. VIL. 3. on which the com. 
mnt explains'quft smrea wga smada snnt qaquuqemiWds! smi 
RT eA Aea: aa ma AFN ag i RAA RRR sr p vasa I 

1671. aasaga ReRr iA Aaaa a a i gead areg Aa Aar: 
agaaa ina aa aa aR Te mA aig 
p. 905; sweets (pupil of manda) comments ‘a maw AA- 
AmA mA GAng: Aa: amà: a mga szumweenquaRum)^. The 
first verse appears to have been based on the ázifpmqa I. 1. 1-2 'snmdt wá 
CAAA: | WA SATUA ATARI: BT: 17, The word angga has been 
variously interpreted by the commentators of Kanada's sütra, but gene 
rally syaqa means ‘wordiy happiness or prosperity’; compare wea's 
mama ‘Raeann pang) Aig sp. gaea 
chap. IV, 263 (G. O. S.). Some take it to mean wavy in contradistinction 
to fa:staa ( which means giat or argaed ). 





1672, The story of Pundola Bharadvaja, a disciple of the Blessed One 
(Buddha) rising in the air, taking the bowl and going thrice round the 
city of Rajagrha in the air,is narrated in Cullavagga (S. B. E. Vol, XX 
pp 78 f). But itis said there that Buddha rebuked his disciple, ordered 
that bowl to be broken and reduced to powder, 
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sandalwood. Further, there is & story of miraculous powers 
possessed by all the members of the family of a layman called 
Mendaka (viz. himself, his wife, son and daughter-in-law ) in 
Mahāvagga VI. 34. 1 ff. (S. B. E. vol. XVII. pp. 121 ff). Here 
again we have to remember that there is nothing in the Tipitaka 
or any early Buddhist document to prove that Buddha or his 
first disciples had anything to do with mudrās, mantras and 
mandalas and that neither Yuan Chwang nor I-tsing refers to 
any Tantras, though both of them refer to the Buddhist mona- 
steries as centres of Buddhist culture ( vide Dr. De in N. I. A. 
vol. I. pp. 1 ff). In the introduction to Sadhanamala ( vol. II. 
LXVIIL) Dr. Bhattacharya relies upon the words 'Sugato- 
padistam' and 'Sugataih' occurring on pp. 334-335 of the 
Sadhanamala for holding that Buddha himself must have pro- 
mulgated some mantras. There are two weighty objections viz. 
*Sugataih' does not always mean Buddha, but means also 
‘followers of Buddha’ and secondly, just as most Hindu Tantras 
are dialogues between Siva and Parvati, so later Buddhist 
writers might have easily said that they are quoting the Buddha; 
the same objection applies to Kamalasila’s remarks quoted by 
Dr. Bhattacharya, as Kamalasila and his teacher flourished 
about 1200 years after Buddha. 


The question whether Buddhist Tantras were prior to Hindu 
Tantras or vice versa is difficult to decide. It appears probable 
that both arose nearly about the same time. Vide ‘ The Saktas’ 
by E. A. Payne pp. 72-74 for discussion of views, In the 
Sadhanamala (a Vajrayana work consisting of 312 small works 
composed according to Dr. Bhattacharya from the 3rd century 
A.D. to 12th century A.D.) four pithas (chief centres) of 
Vajrayana!87 are mentioned viz. Kamàkhya, Sirihatta (or 
Srihatia), Pürnagiri and Uddiyàna. The first two are respec- 





1673. It appears thatin some Tantra works five Pithas are named 
(according to H P, Sastri's Cat. of Nepal Palm-leaf and selected paper mss, 
in the Nepal Durbar Library, Calcutta, 1905, p. LXXX) viz. Odiyana (in 
Orissa, says H. P. Sastri), Jala (in Jalandar), Pürna Mataüga in Sridaila 
and Kamakhya in Assam, The very fact tbat five pithas are named in the 
work supposed to be delivered by Siva shows beyond doubt that before the 
work Tantrism had spread in all parts of India. The Sadbanamala (vol II 
pp. 453 and 455) mentions Uddiyana, Purnagiri, Kamakhya and Sirihatta ; 
the Kulacudamanitantra (Tantrik texts, Vol. IV) in 6th patala verses 3-7) 
refers to five pithas viz. Uddiyana, Kamarüpa, Kamakhya, Jalandhara and 

(Continued on next page ) 
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tively identified with Kimakhya or Kamaripa ( three miles from 
Gauhati ) and modern Sylhet. The exact situation of the other 
two is a controversial] matter. M. M. H. P. Shastri identified 
Uddiyàna (which is most frequently mentioned as a pitha ) with 
Orissa. His son Dr. B. Bhattacharya thinks it most probable 
that Vajrayana Tantricism arose in Uddiyana (p. 46 of Intro. 
to B. E.) Dr. Bagchi in ‘ Studies in the Tantras' pp. 37-40 
furnishes good grounds for holding that Uddiyana was ‘near 
Swat valley in N. W. India and Grousset ‘In the footsteps of 
Buddha’ pp. 109-110 holds the same view. The Barhaspatya- 
sūtra (ed. by F. W. Thomas) names eight Saktaksetras (III. 
123-124). In his Intro. to Sddhanamala (vol. IL. p. LXXVIII ) 
Dr. Bhattacharya holds that the Hindu tantras were introduced 
on the model of the Buddhist tantras. But Winternitz (in 
‘History of Indian Literature’, Eng. tr., vol. IL p. 401) states 
that this view of Dr. Bhattacharya is contrary to the facts and 
the present writer agrees with this view. 


Though Dr. Bhattacharya admits that Buddhism and 
Jainism exploited Hindu gods in the earlier period, he asserts 
(on p. 147 of his Intro. to B. E.) that ‘it is possible to declare 
without fear of contradiction that the Buddhists were the first 
to introduce the Tantras in their religion and that the Hindus 
borrowed them from the Buddhists in later times’. It is no 
honour to ancient Hindus to be called the pioneers in the practice 
of black magic. But scholars have to seek truth irrespective 
of the question of honour or dishonour. Very weighty arguments 
are advanced by Valleé Poussin (in E. R. E. vol. XII. p. 193), 
Winternitz and Payne (on ‘ Saktas p. 73) for the opposite view 
and the present author agrées with them. Hundreds of works 
were translated from Sanskrit into Tibetan and Chinese. The 
traffic of borrowing has been all one way from India to Tibet 
and China. Vide a paper on ‘China’s debt to India’ by Prof. 
Liang Chi Chao in Visvabharati Quarterly, vol. IL. for 1924-25 
pp. 251-261, where it is stated that 24 Hindu scholars from 
A. D. 67 to 789 came to China, besides 13 from Kashmir and that 
the Chinese scholars that went to India for study from 265~790 
A. D. numbered 187 of which the names of 105 can be ascertained. 


(Continued from last page ) 


Purnagiri (vide also 3rd patala, 59-61). In I. H, Q. vol. XI. pp. 142-144 it 
isargued that Uddiyana and Sahoreare in Bengal, The Devibhagavata 
( VII, 30, 55-80) names over one hundred ksetras of Devi. 
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There is hardly any evidence of the translations of Chinese 
or Tibetan works into Sanskrit. Besides, the three great Chinese 
travellers never refer to the study of Buddhist Tantras in India. 
Watters on ‘Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India’ vol. I. p. 360 
narrates a story from the pilgrim’s life that when he left 
Ayodhya in a boat and proceeded east down the Ganges, thugs 
that looted the boat decided to sacrifice him to Durga but that 
the Chinese pilgrim was saved by a hurricane which put the 
thugs in terror, who released him and treated him with 
reverence. Vide also ‘In the Footsteps of Buddha’ by René 
Grousset pp. 133-135 for this incident. We see that there is 
evidence of the prevalence of Tantrik and Sakta worship in 
India long before the 7th century A.D, There is hardly any 
evidence of any Buddhist Tantrik work before 650 A. D. except 
perhaps the Guhyasamaàjatantra and Mafijusrimülakalpa, both 
of which contain late elements, In this way, presumption and 
chronology are both against borrowing by Hinduism from 
Buddhist Tibetan or Chinese Tantrik works. Vide ‘Tibet past 
and present’ by Sir Charles Bell (1924) pp. 23,25, 29, Sardar 
K. M. Panikkar’s work ‘India and China’ (1957) p. 70, ‘Intro- 
duction of the alphabet in Tibet’ by M. M. Dr. Satischandra who 
holds that it was borrowed from Magadha in 7th Century A. D., 
that show that a written script based on an Indian alphabet as 
prevalent in Kashmir was first introduced about 640 A. D., that 
the Tāntrik Buddhist Padmasambhava was summoned from 
Uddiyàna by a Tibetan king Ti-son De-tson (749-786 A. D.) on 
the recommendation of Santaraksita Bodhisattva and was 
induced to settle in Tibet. Bunjiu Nanjio’s ‘Catalogue of 
Tripitaka’ (Oxford, 1883 ), appendix II. p. 445 No. 155 shows that 
Amoghavajra translated many works between 746 and 771 A. D., 
died in 774 A. D. and that it was under his influence that Tantra 
doctrines gained currency in China. It is clear from the works 
of Bana as detailed later on that worship of Candika with wine 
and flesh was prevalent in India long before 600 A. D., that 
Sriparvata was famed for its tantrik siddhis, that Sivasamhitas 
existed, that japa of mantras a crore of times in a cemetery was 
supposed to confer siddhis, that he 14th of the dark half of amonth 
was deemed the proper tithi for japa and black magic. Therefore, 
it is most likely that Sakta or Tantrik doctrines were taken to 
China and Tibet from India and not vice versa. Prof. P, V, 
Bapat in ‘2500 years of Buddhism’ (pp. 360-376 ) follows (at 
p. 363) Dr. B. Bhattacharya and tries to prove that Tibetan 
Tantrism is earlier than Hindu Tantrism, but his arguments 
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like those of Dr. Bhattacharya do not carry conviction at all, 
Dr. A. S, Altekar in his paper on Sanskrit Literature in Tibet 
( ABORI. vol. 35 pp. 54-66) shows how Buddhism entered into 
Tibet in the reign of Strong-Tsan-Gampo (637-693 A. D.), that 
about 750 A. D. ;:Padmasambhava from Orissa and Vairocana 
from Kashmir were pioneers and how about 4500 works were 
translated into Tibetan. 


Even Dr. Bhattacharya admits that Buddhist Tantras in 
outward appearance resemble in a marked degree Hindu Tantras 
(p. 47 of Intro. to B. E.), but he contends that in the subject 
matter, the philosophical doctrines and religious principles there 
is little similarity. As Buddhism did not believe in Hindu 
gods they do not speak about Sakti or Saktism. But just as in 
Hindu Tantras there is the male principle Siva and the female 
principle of Devi, the Buddhists postulate Prajfia (which is 
feminine) and Upáya (masculine) as two principles and invest 
them with the same roles as those of Siva and Devi but reversed 
in character. They had to graft on the idea of Sznyatü the ideas 
underlying the concepts of Siva and Devi or Sakti. The subject 
matter is very similar as regards the goal and means ( Yoga &c) 
and the procedure of mantra, guru, mandala &c. is the same. 
The most important and early works of Buddhist Tantric cult, 
the Prajfiopaya—viniscayasiddhi and Jfianasiddhi are not 
earlier than the 8th century A. D., when Saktism and Tantrism 
had both been long established in India. 


The word ‘ Sakta ' means one who is à worshipper or devotee 
of ' Sakti' (cosmic power cr energy ). lt appears that long before 
the 8th century A. D. this cult had spread in almost all parts 
of India, particularly in Bengal and Assam. Sakti under 
different names (such as Tripura, Lohita, Sdasika, Kamesvari ) 
was conceived to be the primordial principle of all activity in 
the universe and is generally worshipped under the name of 
Devi. The Devimahatmya is one of the chief works of the 
Saktas and has been described above on pp. 155-156. The chief 
characteristics of the Sakta cult are the doctrine that God or 
Deity is one and is to be conceived as the mother and also the 
VeRO and that there is a dissi form of ceremonial 








1674, Oneofthe ahyainas of Devi as Kāli is as tallow: zarezi aganin 
AA garada aai agasan Ra weai gA gaai 
Rre i aaan aaa a a ae in mag 
( Venk. ed. ) 

H. D, 131 
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worship which sometimes assumed debased and revolting forms. 
Devi has been eulogised in other Purànas also as in Vàmana 
(18-19), Devi-bhagavata (III. 27), Brahmanda (that contains 
the Lalitàmàhatmya in 44 chapters), Matsya (13. 24-54, where 
108 names of Devi and 108 places of her worship are set out ), 
Kürma (1.12). In the last Purana (KirmaI.12) Devi is 
called Mahàmahisamardini (98), Anáhata, Kundalini (128), 
Durga, Katyayani, Candi, Bhadrakali (143 and 148) and it is 
stated that the sastras opposed!9? to the Veda and Smrti that are 
popular among people such as Kapala, Bhairava, Yāmala, 
Vama, Arhata were propagated by Devi for deluding the world and 
were based on ignorance. Vide also Brahmapurana (181. 48-52) 
for names of Devi and for the proposition that Devi when 
worshipped with offerings of wine, flesh and other edibles 
becomes pleased and grants men's desires, Bhadrakali is com- 
paratively an ancient name. In the San. Gr. (SBE vol. XXIX 
p. 86) it is provided that an offering is to be made to Sri at the 
head of the bed on which the householder sleeps and at the foot 
of the bed to Bhadra-kali, while Manu provides that, in the 
daily baliharama, bali (offering ) is to be offered to Bhadrakali 
in the south-west, 


The Tantras and Sakta works have much in common, the 
main point of difference being that in the Sakta cult Devi (or 
Sakti) is worshipped as the highest, while Tantras ( which 
include also Buddhist and J aina works) are not restricted to the 
worship of Devi or Sakti, but may be agnostic, Vedantic or 
Sankhya in their philosophical outlook. Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
(in Intro. to Guhyasamajatantra p. XXXIV and in Intro. to 
Sadhanamala vol. II, p. XIX ) states that, for a work to be called 
a real Tantra, there must be the element of Sakti in it, But this 
is plainly rather an over-statement, The Vayupurana enume- 
rates tho Sākta among six darsanas ( philosophic points of view ) 
as in note 1675e, 


Even the Rgveda speaks of the Saktis of the great gods 
of the Vedic pantheon. But the Sakti or Saktis are of the God 





1675. aa man zaa era fenieséranat a! aiaegíatae arri femi 
art f£ ardt nra Wea ga was Waray! AANA arenes atearatia 
Wm gu gA I. 12. 261-262. These verses are quoted by qqurea in aara 
I. pp. 785-786 (under duum ). 

1675a. a i ioia t mh aa SAA ARA a- 
fram aq 1 104, 16. 
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nimself and not a separate creative principle and sometimes 
Sakti is meant as part of the poet, priest or sacrificer (as in 
Rg. 1 31. 18, 1. 83,3, IV. 22.8, X. 25.5). The word ‘Sakti’ 
occurs in the Rgveda about a dozen times in the singular as 
well as in the plural, five times with Indra, 1°" once with Asvins 
(Rg. IL. 39.7), twice with pitrs (I 109. 3, VI. 75.9) and once 
with gods in general (X. 88.10, who are said to have created 
Agni with their powers). Sometimes, the word ‘Maya’ is used 
with regard to Indra instead of the word Sakti, ‘OIndra! I 
long for your great friendship and powers ( Saktih )...understand 
that you are our great protector; I proclaim your ancient and 
recent deeds, O Indra endowed with powers ( Saktivah Eg 
* Indra assuming !97 many forms by his powers (mayabhih ) 
repairs (to many sacrifices), ten hundred horses are yoked to 
his chariot’. In these passages there is no question of worship- 
ping $akti or $aktis of the god praised. The more frequent word, 
however, is ‘ Saci’ C Sacibhih' occurring 36 times and ‘sacya’ 
12 times). The word 'Sacipati' (lord of Saci or power) occurs 
sixteen times in the Rgveda and has been applied in all places 
to Indra, except once in Rg. VII. 67.5 (where it is applied to 
A$vins) It cannot be said that in the Rgveda ‘Saci’ is the wife 
of Indra (as it is said in later mythology), since the plural is 
more frequent than Saci in the singular and since A$vins also 
are called ' Sacipati'’. once. Similarly, the word ‘ Sacivab ' 

occurs eleven times, in nine of which itis addressed to Indra 
but it is once applied to Agni (Rg. III. 21. 4) and once to Soma 
( Rg. IX. 87.9). The ideas associated with the words ‘ Sakti’ 
and ‘ Saci’ are those of creation, protection, valour, and bounty. 
In Rg. L 56. 4 Indra’s power is called ‘ Devi tavisi’ but the word 
Sact does not occur in that verse. There is a sublime hymn 
(Rg. X. 125) of the power of Vak (speech), wherein Vak is said 
to associate with Rudras, Adityas, Nees: all gods and is 


1676, paneer amia gard Aai aa giki ag MAAT MR 
Reak g aaa NÀ m:n R. II. 31. 14, 9 8 gate aco ate 9 at 
near wae! ae Tia Vee TA cae awe grafran 0 gr V. 31. 6. 
Vide also Rg. VIL. 20. 10, X. 88. 10 (sita fà (a3 quet aritisira eatem 
qe v. 

1677. ge3v annia: GEST TAI TH MET EC: wat ga R. VI. 47, 18, 
On this the ge, ww, IL. 5. 19 says ‘gd 2 amy qereTudensfreqrgera | 
agaaa: eaa A m: e n ga gR a I i? ga a 
agma TEA amara T l aga c, ' 
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declared to support Mitra and Varuna, Indra and Agni, the 
Aévins, Soma, Tvastr, Pisan and Bhaga. Vak is said to stretch 
the bow for Rudra in order that the destructive enemy of brahma 
(prayer or God Brahma) may be killed, that Vak stands occupy- 
ing all worlds and that her body touches heaven, that it is 
beyond heaven and the earth, that Vak stands so vast by its 
greatness’, Vak becomes the principle of all energy. According 
to the Nighantu (1.11), mena, gnah and saci are three of the 
57 words meaning *V&k'. In Tai. S. V.1. 7.2 the metres are 
called ‘gnās’. Rg. 1. 164, 41 is an enigmatic description of Vak 
explained in Nirukta XI. 40. It should be noticed that, just as 
Devi or Sakti is associated with Siva in later literature, so are 
Indrani, Varunani, Agnayi, Rodasi associated with Indra, 
Varuna, Agni and Maruts respectively as wives. ‘I invoke 
Indrani, 16? Varunani and Agnayi for my welfare and for drink- 
ing Soma’; ‘May the women, the wives of gods, partake of the 
offering, viz. Indrani, Agnayi, the brilliant (wife) of the Asvins, 
Rodasi; may Varunani listen (to our laud); may the goddesses 
partake (of offerings) at the time (appropriate) for women’. 
It must be said, however, that these goddesses ( devih) play a 
very subordinate part in the Rgveda. No direct connection can 
be traced between these Vedic goddesses and the later concep- 
tion of Devi or Sakti. Indrani is invcked for protection in Rg. 
L 22. 12, IL, 32, 8, V. 46, 8, X. 86. 11-12. In Rg. V. 46. 8 Indrani 
and three others are called Devapatnis and 'gnàs' In Rg. I. 
61. 8 it is said that the gnàs, the wives of gods, wove, when Indra 
struck the demon Ahi, a song of worship. The word ‘gna’ 
occurs 20 times in the Rg. in the nominative, objective, instru- 
mental and locative and is an Indo-European word for wife 
(Greek has it). Vide Nir III. 21 where ‘menā’ and ‘gnā’ 
occur, In the Kenopanisad Uma Haimavati (daughter of 
Himavat ) tells of Brahma to the gods Agni, Vayu and Indra 
(IIL 12). In the Svetasvataropanisad it is said ‘they ( brahma- 
vadins ) endowed with meditation and Yoga saw Sakti (power) 
abiding as non- -different from God and concealed ( from com- 





1678. gegréfiau a «wu eren! smmb umm! s. I. 22. 12; 
wa m sag imofifeezreuareaisadt wa! on uei aani moia asg and 
MAMA Ut R- V. 46. 8. qai is said to be the wife of Asvins in Rg. X, 
85. 8-9 ; qma; explains Rg. V. 146. 8 in (sq XII. 46 and holds irgsft as the 
wife of qz; in. Rg. V. 56. 8 the Maruts are said to have ‘ Rodasi’ on their 
chariot; in Rg. V. 61,4 the Maruts are said to havea beautiful wife; in 
VI. 50.5 Rodasi is called devi and is said to be mixed up with Maruts. In 
Rg. I. 167.4 and VI. 66.6 Kodasi is connected with Maruts, 
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prehension ) by its own attributes ( or by sattva, rajas and tamas).’ 
The same Upanisad (in VI. 8) speaks of Brahma as possessing 
the highest Sakti 79 in various forms and this text is quoted by 
Sankaracarya on Vedàntasütra IL 1. 24. In the bAdsya on 
Vedàntasütra IL 1.30 and in the sgütra itself Brahma is said 
to be endowed with ail powers. Vide also Svetasva, IV.1. The 
Narayanopanisad contains an invocation of Durga-devi1*® 
‘I approach as a refuge the blazing goddess Durga, brilliant like 
fire, luminous owing to tazas, that is resorted to for, (yielding) 
the rewards of religious actions; O goddess possessed of excellent 
might! adoration to your power’.  Raghavabhatta!8! avers 
that Tantra cult is based on Śruti as can be seen from the 
Upanisads called Ramapirvottara-tapaniya and Nrsimhapir- 
vottara-tapaniya. Similarly, Bhaskararaya in his commentary 
Setubandha on Vamakesvaratantra mentions several Upa- 
nisads as treating in detail of the bhakti of Mahatripura-sundari 
and interprets Rg. V. 47. 4 ‘ catvari im’ as referring to Kadividya, 
But all these Upanisads seem to be purposely composed to bolster 
up the tantras that had come to be looked down upon and they 





1679, à Larabar Ra aT amg ago 1. 3; 
que sisse aa emend MAIEAN TN Rare VI. 8; miiia a 
aesianq 1 3qaqa 1I. 1. 30, on which BIBT says maed aaron farrier 
Amga fatws fdmmwuus- zd! But this is entirely different from the 
later Sakta doctrines. Here Brahma is said to be endowed with various 
Saktis (not one), white Sakti among Saktas is the female principle that 
is supreme, It is possible that such a vedanta doctrine of Sakti might have 
suggested the later all-engrossing power of Sakti as the only deity or principle 


1680. armani ager saad ei HAG JEL g FN orng wÀ 
gduüau AA: t AWAITS 2. 1. 

lel. gaan d minae ea reram atv 
vom vt meret wal wae on smurídos p.2; 3er 


m Ae 


Ayegqaia MN aia amean Aegida ggm 
aaan RE- giaa ana m: am: Naaa 
on QARATA P. 4; TUT a sumere d 3 RaR ama gR) aa R 


ANSAAN faran AER: Har! Waser p. 17. In aAA, 
edited with the com. of gqffqgagraifira by Pandit A. Mahadevasastri, 


Adyar, 1925, are printed Ayu, Agami, Fh, iN wa, MAREN, 
ater, domagas (the maang occurring on pp 68-73). In the "in: 
fra (on p. 62) occurs the passage ‘Seq ge AA: HoT sews Aa e rsdR 


*t grad ar areata n ea ma mgt.’ The com. explains; 


sinasama Rra a ag o fiamma angaatd 3 AH se Tar 
gia Galvecguaa agra I a FF ATM ANagiaal a WTA, 
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are mostly mentioned by late medievel writers like Raghava- 
bhatta and Bhàskararárya. There are two great hymns 
addressed to Durga in the Mahabharata, 82 viz. in Viradtaparva 
(chap. 6) by Yudhisthira and the other in Bhismaparva (chap. 
23) by Arjuna, but they are discarded as apocryphal in the 
Poona critical edition. The Gangadhara stone Inscription of 
Visvavarman of 480 of the Malava era (424 A.D.) refers to Matrs 
{ Mother Goddesses ) and Tantra. 13 "The Br. S. 57. 56 mentions 
the groups of Matrs. The Vrddha-Harita-smrti recommends 
that the householder should not enter places of Saiva, Bauddha, 
Skanda and Sakta ® cults, The Visnupurana 5 (one of the 
earliest among extant Puranas) speaks of the whole world as 
that of Visnu, who is the highest Brahma and is endowed with 





1682. In JRAS for 1906 pp. 355-362 B. C, Majumdar endeavours to 
show that the two hymns to Durga are late interpolations in the Maha- 
bbarata, probably derived from practices of non-Aryan Südras in Oriya- 
speaking hill tribes of Sambalpur, But he forgets that apart from other 
sources Kalidasa (not later than about 400 A. D.) speaks of Parvati as 
Uma, Aparna, Durga, Gauri, Bhavani and Candi in his several works 
and also that Kalidasa refers to the Ardhanarisvara form of Siva, In the 
last verse of the Sakuntala Kalidasa speaks of Siva as ' parigata-saktih’ and 
thereby suggests that at least the germs of the later Sakti worship were not 
unknown in his times. Therefore, the worship of Durga in her several 
aspects is older than 300 A. D. by at least a century or more; vide pp. 
185-186 above, 


1683. agt - — sufamuerenifigifqé4tei goag- 
ferie (in Gupta Inscription No 17 p. 72 The gazedigat 57. 56 provides 
rules about images of Matrs ‘mg: paq: aaan? ; the 
favoranf«wuuur (in I, 226) mentions alarge number of mrgs including sri 
and agra (in all over 180), Vide a recent work on ‘the Cult of the 
Mother Goddesses’ by E, O. James (London, 1959), of which pp. 99-124 
deal with India; ' Matsyendranatha and hís Yogini cult ' by Dr. Karambelkar 
in I. H, Q. Vol, XXXI (for 1935) pp. 362-374, which show that Adinatha 
( Siva Himself) was the guru of Matsyendranatha, who was himself guru of 
Goraksanatha, the former being called Luipa (in Tibet), one of the 84 
Siddhas; vide Cunningham's Archaeological Survey Report IX, for the 
temple of 64 Yoginis at Bheraghat and ‘Tantrik cult in Epigraphs’ by Mr, 
B. P. Desai in J. O. R (Mad. ), Vol, 19 pp. 285-288. 


1684. SmmhgenrasTewurert «fd m5) gueregíd XI. 143. 
1685. qaia Ad agaaa Tage Ren: wera! 
fieug V. 7. 60: guahineite nista I TANIRA Ww 
asrareata | Aeg, V. 1,86. This verse occurs in aggro 181. 52 and the 


preceding three verses which contain the names of Durga are the same 
in both, 
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Sakti, enumerates some of the names of Durga as Arya, 
Vedagarbha, Ambika, Bhadra, Bhadra-kali, Ksemada, Bhagyada 
and winds up by stating that when Durga is worshipped with 
offerings of wine, flesh, various kinds of foods, she, being pleased, 
would fulfil all desires of men. In the Kadambari of Banabhatta 
there is a long description of the temple of Candika at a few 
days’ journey from Ujjayini, where there was an old Dravida 
devotee, in which the following points deserve to be noted, viz. 
offerings of the heads of animals, lion as vahana, the slaughter 
of Mahisasura, the doctrines of Pasupatas written down on 
small books of palm leaves containing jugglery, tantra and 
mantras, Durga-stotra written on a piece of cloth, ruined temples 
of the Matrs and description of the Dravida devotee as knowing 
thousands of wonderful stories about Sriparvata. Bana describes 
at length what queen Vilasavati, pining for a son, began doing 
to placate all Gods viz. sleeping in the shrines of Candika where 
guggulu was being incessantly burnt, taking auspicious baths 
on nights of dark 14th in public squares where magic circles 
had been drawn by great magicians, visiting temples of Matrs, 
wearing amulets inside which were pieces of birch leaves on 
which mantras had been written with yellow pigment, and, 
when delivery was near, her bed was rendered holy with various 
herbs, roots and yantras (figures or diagrams). In the 
Harsacarita (III) there is a reference to magic circles and to 
human sacrifices in the description of the Saiva ascetic Bhairava- 
carya who had all the Saiva-samhitas by heart, who performed 
the japa of à mahàmantra called Mahakàlahrdaya a crore of 
limes in a cemetery and wanted the help of Puspabhüti (an 
ancestor of Emperor Harsa) for perfection in that mantra to be 
achieved by subduing a vetala and who ultimately attained to the 
position of Vidyadhara and rose into the starry firmament. In 
the last Introductory verse of the Harsacarita the Emperor 
Harsa is, by means of puns, called the Sriparvata in yielding 
all Siddhis ( supernatural powers, or fulfilment ) according to the 
wishes of all suppliants. 168 These descriptions from the works 
of Bana (first half of 7th century) show how even long before 
the 7th century A. D. the worship of Candi with flesh and the 
Sakta or Tantrik paraphernalia of mantras, siddhis, mandalas 
and yantras had gripped the minds of all Indian people, great 





nO EN 


1686, Hala SZANSA NRR GIN eouendqasrr feris siset 
edu gdaita 1. 21; agree says in aada gaai uerenueunm- 
"justa, gan saree ara aw? IX. 
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and small, rich and poor. In the Malatimadhava ( Act V) 
we have a gruesome picture of human sacrifice to Cimunda, 
In the same drama Saudamini is described as observing the vows 
of a Kapalika on Sriparvata and as having secured supernatural 
powers by means of mantras. Sriparvata is mentioned as a holy 
place of Siva and Devi in Vanaparva 85. 19-20. The Vasava- 
dattà of Subandhu (p. 87 of Hall's ed.) speaks of Sriparvata as 
*Sannihita-mallikarjunah.' Later on a few passages from 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature will be cited to show how the 
teaching of Tantrik practices led to great moral debasement and 
avolting orgies in the name of religion, 


The literature on Tantras was vast (vide ‘ Principles of 
Tantra’ ed. by A. Avalon, part 1 pp. 390-392 for a long list of 
Tantras). Both Hindu and Buddhist writers composed numerous 
works on Tantra and a very large number of subjects came to be 
included in Tantra works, Buddhist and Hindu Tantras are 
alike in some respects but they differ in the topics discussed, 
philosophical doctrines and some religious principles and 
practices, Tantra works were introduced into Tibet, Mongolia, 
China, Japan and South East Asia. Originals of many of the 
Sanskrit Tantrik works are now not available, but the trans- 
lations of some of them in Tibetan are available.16:7 It is aid 
that even now if proper search is made, three hundred works on 
Tantra may be discovered (vide Dr. B. Bhattacharya in vol. X. 
of Sri Ramavarma Institute of Research at Cochin p. 81). 


It is difficult to give a general definition of Tantras. The 
word ‘Tantra’ is derived usually from ‘Tan’ to spread and 
‘trai’ (to save). ‘It spreads (dilates upon) many matters 
including the tattvas and mantras and affords protection; 


, 


1687, The following works will convey some idea of Sakta doctrines 
and practices: R. G. Bhandarkars's ‘ Vaicnavism, Saivism &c. ' (in Collected 
Works, Vol. IV pp. 203-210); 'Sakti and Sākta’ by Sir John Woodroffe 
(1920); 'Serpent Power' by Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe); ‘the 
Saktas’ by E A, Payne (Oxford University Press, 1933) ‘Sakti or divine 
power ' by Dr, Sudhendu Kumar Das (Calcutta University, 1945); ‘Doctrine 
of Sakti in Indian Literature’ by Dr. P. C Chakravarti (1940). Vide Prof, 
Dagchi's 'Studies in the Tantras' pp 1-3 for the introduction of four 
Tantrik texts in Kambuja (Cambodia) about 800 A, D, named ' Sirascheda, 
Vinasikha, Sammoha and Nayottara and 'Inscriptions from Kambuja' by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Calcutta, 1953) pp. 362, 373-374 and JRAS for 1950 
pp. 163-65 for relics of Saktism in Moslem Malaya, 
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therefore it is called Tantra'.168 They can only be described 
but one matter is included in almost all of them, viz. the 
five ‘Makaras’. Often they contain an amalgam of religion, 
philosophy, superstitious dogmas, rites, astronomy, astrology, 
medicine, prognostications, They resemble the Puranas in 
several respects. The Buddhists deified many important per- 
sonages of Buddhism and took over in course of time certain 
Hindu deities like Ganega and Sarasvati. Tantras are classified 
by comparatively later works into three groups, Visnukranta, 
Rathakranta and Asvakranta and 64 Tantras are assigned to 
each of the three groups (vide Tantrik Texts, vol. I. ed. by 
Arthur Avalon, Introduction pp. II-IV ); but these numbers seem 
to be fictitious. The same Tantra is put in two classes by certain 
works. The Kularnava-tantra (III. 6-7) speaks of five amnüyas 
( East, West, South, North and ürdhva) as the paths to Moksa. 
The Paras$uràma-kalpasütra 6 I, 2 does the same. Besides, 
Tantrik worshippers are divided into three classes viz. Saiva, 
Sakta and Vaisnava. Bagchi states (‘Studies in Tantras’ p. 3) 
that Tantrik literature is classified into Srotas ( which are three ) 
Pitha and Amnaya. The Saundaryalaharl, ascribed by some 
to the great Advaita teacher Sankaracarya, refers to sixty-four 
Tantras (in verse 31 which begins ‘catussastya tantraih’ 
which, it is said therein, were declared by God Sankara for 
deluding 16 the world. Several Hindu and Buddhist Tantras 





1688, qd (gerat TARATA unUPuEp pud WUHWp gesíüsr 
fsrdiraa u. 

1689, sni WtSkeTETUR:.. TEpHCRT euo acrem vu: quid: 
NITET, TOTTSERTOTSTAt SIUTHTSI I TipRUUROTQA Í.2. There exist works that 
mention the mantras and dhyanas of the five amnayas; for example, D. C. 
ms. No, 394 of 1882-83 does so (cat. vol, XVI on Tantra mss, pp 339-340), 


1690. The evidence for attributing the work Saundaryalahari to the 
great acarya is not strong. In H, P, Sastri's Cat. of Palm-leaf mss, in Nepa 
Durbar Library p. LXII there is an entry for qme, a Tantri 
compilation by a Saükaracárya of Gaudadega, This would emphasize that 
caution is required in accepting works ascribed to Sahkarücárya as genuine 
works of the great Advaita teacher, Vide D. N. Bose on "'Tautras, their 
philosophy and occult secrets' pp 29-30 for the names of 64 tantras men- 
tioned in the Varahi-tantra together with the verses therein and Saundarya- 
lahari (tr. pp. 117-120) for a list of 64 tantras and Bagchi's ' Studies in the 
Tantras' p. 5 for the names of tantras considered authoritative in the 8th 
century A.D, and even prior to it. The aratan of eriam states that there 
are groups of ten, 18 and 64 Saiva tantras 'qsuemazsumem(ue Toes Tat: | 

( Continued on next bage) 
H. D. 122 
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have been published and we have now a fair idea of what the 
numerous Tantras must have been like. Some of the published 
Hindu Tantras are Kuldrnava, Tantrasara, Nityotsava, 
Parasuramakalpa-sutra, Paranandasutra, Prapaficasara, Mantra- 
mahodadhi of Mahidhara, Mahanirvanatantra, Rudrayamala, 
Vamake$varatantra, Saradatilaka (about 11th century A. D.). 
Besides, there are works like the Tantràloka and Malinivijaya- 
vartika of Abhinava-gupta of Kashmir Tantrism. They stand 
somewhat apart from the works enumerated above. Among the 
published Buddhist tantras are; Advayavajrasangraha, 
Aryamafijusrimtlakalpa, Guhayasamaja-tantra (probably 6th 
century A. D.), Jiianasiddhi of Indrabhiti(717 A. D.), Nispan- 
nayogàvali of Abhayakaragupta (composed between the last 
quarter of 11th and first of 12th century A. D.), Prajfiopaya- 
vinigcaya-siddhi of Anangavajra ( about 705 A. D.), Sat-cakra- 
niripana (1577 A.D.), Sadhanamala (containing 312 small 
works supposed to be from 3rd to 12th century A. D.). Of the 
Buddhist Tantras Aryamafijusrimilakalpa and Guhyasamaja- 
tantra!9! are the oldest according to Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
(Intro. p. XXXVIIL to Guhya-samàjatantra) Most of the 
above works have been published by Arthur Avalon (Sir. John 
Woodroffe) and in the Gaikwad Oriental Series. Some of the 
Hindu Tantras contain sublime philosophical views derived from 
the Upanisads and the Gita or from the Sinkhya and Yoga and 
the final goal according to themis Mukti (liberation from the 


(Continued from last page ) 

aat Aaaa R aar maaa ! I. 18 (Kashmir S. series, Vol. XXII p, 35). 
The Reagen (a part of qyerdiqures) names the 64 Tantras in verses 
13-22 of the first AA, but it includes eight Yamalas among Tantras, while 
Dr. Bhattacharya (in ‘Introduction to E. B. p, 52) tries to distinguish 
Agamas and Yamalas fromTantra and also in his Intro. to Sadhanamala 
Vol. II. pp. XXI-XXII. The sgradifsots of giamafsfs (Tantrik Texts, vol. 
XIV) enumerates numerous tantras including Yamalas in I. 2-14 and names 
(1, 92-93) eight gurus, 


1691. Dr, Bhattacharya in [ntro, to Guhyasamaja p. XXXIV holds that 
Asahga is probably the author of the Guhyasamaja and therefore that work 
belongs to the 3rd or 4th century A, D. One bhasonly to read the Maha- 
yanasutralankara of Asahga ed. by Sylvain Levi and compare its refined and 
correct Sanskrit with the rather barbarous Sanskrit of the Guhyasamaja to 
come to the conclusion that the latter is not Asanga's work. Thereis no 
evidence to provethat Guhyasamaja belongs to the 3rd or 4th ‘century 
A.D, It is probably two or more centuries later than that; Bagchi (‘ Studies 
in Tantras’ p. 41) is against identifying Asanga, the author of Sadhana No, 
159, with the great teacher of Yogacara, 
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cycle of births and deaths) for all men but tobe secured by 
following the path laid down by the Tantras. As the number of 
published Hindu Tantras is considerable, reference will be made 
mainly to a few viz. Kulàrnava, Paranandasütra, Prapaficasara, 
Mahànirvanatantra, Vàmake$varatantra (Anan. ed.), Sakti- 
Sangamatantra, Sáradatilaka and in the case of the Buddhist 
tantras to Aryamafijusrimila-kalpa, Guhyasamajatantra, 
Prajfiopiyaviniscayasiddhi, Jidnasiddhi, Saidhanamala, Sekodde- 
gatika. The purpose of most Buddhist Tantras is to indicate 
‘a short path for attaining Buddha-hood through Yoga practices 
and they introduce the element of Sakti for Yogic practices and 
for securing miraculous powers (called siddhis), In the History 
of Dharmasastra not much need be said about Buddhist Tantras 
except for comparison and stress will have to be laid on the 
Hindu Tantras alone. The philosophical aspects of Tantrik 
culture may be studied in the Parasuramakalpasitra, the 
Vamakesvara-tantra, Tantraraja, the works on Kashmir Saivism, 
works of Bhàskararaya, Bhàvanopanisad. This last is a late 
work dignified with the title of Upanisad, as it deals with 
bhüvanàá and summarises the Vasandpatala of Tantraradjatantra 
( vide Intro. to the latter p. 3). There are also Vaisnava Tantras 
like the Gautamiya-tantra (D. C. ms. No. 1120 of 1886-1892 ) 
and Kramadipika of Ke$ava (who was a successor of Nimbirka) 
with the commentary of Govinda Vidyavinoda ( published in the 
Chowkhamba S. series), which are not referred to in this work 
from considerations of space. Vide Agnipurana 39. 1-7 for the 
names of twenty-five Vaisnava Tantras dealing with the 
establishment of Visnu image and other matters and Mahesvara- 
tantra 26. 16-20. 

The Hindu tantras which are supposed to have embodied dia- 
logues between Siva and Devi or Skanda or Bhairava and rarely 
others as in Dattàatreyatantra (D. C. ms. No. 962 of 1887-91) 
endeavour to show that they base themselves on the Vedas, 
Agamas, Smrtis and Puranas, that there is an easier and quicker 
way tothe final goal of moksa and they often quote Vedio 
verses. For example, in the Kularnava, Siva gays to Devi ‘I 
churned the great ocean of Vedas and Agamas with the churning 
handle of (correct) knowledge. I knew the essence of these and 
took out the Kuladharma, *? that the Kaulasastras are autho- 


1692, wile maga Agang Ra an aA mous: sug 


garte II. 10; the qruarerequa III. 64 is almost the same * afürett stade 
(Continued on next page ) i 
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ritative like Vedic texts and should not be nullified by ratiocina- 
tion.’ The same Tantra further asserts ‘one who has studied the 
four Vedas but is ignorant of Kuladharma is inferior to a 
ca Jala, while a candala who knows Kuladharmas is superior 
to a brahmana. If all dharmas such as sacrifices, pilgrimages 
and vratas are put on one side and Kuladharma on another side, 
Kaula (dharma) is superior.’'© It is, therefore necessary to 
understand what is meant by Kula or Kauladharma. The 
Guhya-samája9! states that Guhya means the three viz. body, 
speech and mind and ‘samaja’ means ‘coming together’, that 
Kula may comprehend five matters or three or 101 and that 
Guhya (as defined) is trikula.’ God Sankara 5 declared five 
tativas, viz. wine, flesh, fish, mudra (hand and finger poses or 
the woman helper of a yogin) and sexual intercourse, that are 
acts that become the means for the attainment of the position 
of a vira and that the mantra of Sakti does not confer perfection 
unless one follows the practices of Kula; therefore a person 


( Continued from last page) 


SanmHerbpH! unpaequd S vasa quizumuqu md!(p.7); ‘goman 
A ARRA A aÀ a a a ga gA Jaama: gray 
agaa aA egsa aga ai adia Roam: RA amaa 
ged oga Aaaa aa: a su: (4 Herta I. 139-141, gap: 
ftqrasa is qag. 74. 15, agea is Rg. I. 90. 6, aigar is Rg. IX. 1.1, 
atana is Rg. IX., 67,32; Ruwana isin Rg. IX, 86,43, Most of the 
Vedic references are cleverly chosen to suggest sweet wine and flesh, 

1693. qmd: WI YA agaaga qaa: goria aa AAR: AYN 
ag gom araga: AJ a goa mgng ARAN ganha- 
ue IL 11 and 67. Vide aarfatorary IV. 42 for almost the same words, 

1694, QAI aang aaa wars iai h agg- 
MARAI Laama 18th wes p. 152; waa fags Qe eta G.. 
wet TS Ste Rages wera<aa | ibid. p, 153. 

1695, Sanana anA RAA T wey sid qur REITA a 
Gans wea TINA erat AANA TT! Harfaator 1.57; rras are of three kinds 
vg, div and fara. Vide afaagaara, arérace VI. 21, wenRator I. 51 and 
55, IV. 18-19, mraradifrera VII, 186. garar Aa gA amA a Pree: | 
FARHAN: AAS MANIA! AE ay aM weet BAT Ayaa AI RTN- 
Amad qaae aiaa AarfraTete V. 21-22. ai is vocative of amat applied 
to qik, the spouse ofígrz. The Harsco states qtent gatas Ra 
CMa: Weare aa agaita ugg AN IRN RÀ AiR. AAAA un 
ennepag dí qaanüídqrrnax (der warum (o qWiqen qd a: Aat 
siaaa: má Şa ag uq IV. 24-28; besides, arado 1I. 101-105 are 
More striking : PRCT TAHT T i UAT IO -AN EA qp UT quit fat 
WA GU! wea wt we Tea! "pu AT AEA every 
Worm: t oredroufareaereda qqengaorqa i... sit fasra garai mian Wie LA 
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should be devoted to the Kula practices whereby he would attain 
to the sadhana of Sakti; wine, flesh, fish, mudrà and sexual 
intercourse—these are declared to be the five tattvas in the 
procedure of the worship of Sakti. In another place the 
Mahànirvàna!96 says that the individual soul, prakrti, space, 
time, akasa, earth, water, fire and Vayu- these are called * Kula' 
and that way of life whereby one looks upon all these as brahma 
without distinction is called Kulācāra, that confers the four 
goals viz. dharma, artha, kama and moksa. The Saktisangama- 
tantra states that Kula means the wpdsakas ( worshippers)” 
of Kali. The Kularnava states ‘ Kula means gotra and that 
springs from Sakti and Siva; that man is called Kaulika who 
knows that moksa is secured from that (i.e Sakti and Siva). 
Siva is-called ‘Akula’ and Sakti is called ‘Kula’; those who 
contemplate on Kula and Akula are the wise kaulikas.” Various 
other definitions are given in Guhyasamaja ( Ist patala p. 6), 
in the Preface p. VIII of the Saktisangama tantra, Tarakhanda 
But the same Tantra clinches the matter by declaring that 
“ Sakti is known as K^ ula; her worship and the like are described ; 
that should be known as ‘ Kulacdra’, which is difficult of attain- 
ment even for gods. Worship, done with these alone viz. wine, 
flesh, fish, mudra and sexual intercourse, is known as Kulácáüra," 
The Parananda-sitra 8 provides that the highest self is one, 


1696. sia: wafer ay Baroda a! ereaastharasy Hates i 
BAe Mianeaaae at aq Va! Hoa: Tana iniga: agao 
VII. 97-98, In VII. 109-110 it identifies the five qas, RH, RİR, HIA, SHI 
and Aya with the five elements viz, aa: (st), qa, oa:, Wiad and aq. 


anm 


1697. siarane X a aga RAT at euet AR go fi 
aam RREJT, eeg chap. 3.32; we wid dur med gzt mp WI 
ufa wur Wem merus Gegen! srmugue, drums, 36th qug, verses 
18-20; ga a amei aa nri eR! Gun nar ef wma mieu Afr- 
Ha stad fer zea «6 sw salida! HOSSAIN: qr: 
AA awa 17. 26-27, The qamta (ms D., C. No, 994 of 
1891-95 folio 13 b) states "arg. Ayaa a great Fe 1) a PAA ARNT: Tat 
gów v, 

1698, QR: RANA I FARN: aa! aden Hm rana Raa AiR- 
Jaaa maa A aA ai gA a Tal ada SruTHUi 
qmgaň n agawa vanga Garda agad nma 
oat svaaraadea! aadgaaatdaicngas: wa gia! AANEREN- 


amid maa: magga (G. O. S,) pp 1-3, 13; compare ganhara 
IL 7-8 ‘deorargera Fi À ene qe Taonga TH sa AeA 
Raraga ate ate 7. arena was possibly so called because 
woman (are) played a an important partin ít orit was secretly practised 
(which is a crooked way.) 
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that there are seven Lords (I$vara) viz. Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
Sürya, Ganega, Sakti and Bhairava, that individual souls are 
countless, that there are three margas (paths) viz. Daksina, Vama 
and Uttara, each succeeding one being superior to each preceding 
one, that Daksina-màrga is the one declared in the Veda, smrtis 
and purinas, that the Vàma ( way ) is declared by the Veda and 
Agamas, while the third (Uttara) is the one declared by the 
words of the Veda and of the Guru and that the Guruvakya is 
that of one’s guru who is himself Jivan-mukta and who gives 
instruction as to a mantra, That sutra further provides that 
the Vamacara is of two kinds, madhyama (middling ) and uttama 
( best ), that uttama is the one which is concerned with wine, 
sexual intercourse and hand poses, while madhyama is one where 
all five, wine, flesh, fish, mudra and maithuna are resorted to. 
It should be noticed that the Tantras themselves designate the 
use of five makaras in worship as Vamacara and not their 
orthodox partisans of Yoga, as Heinrich Zimmer alleges in ‘ The 
art of Indian Asia’ vol. I. p 180. Paranandasitra” prescribes 
that the disciple has to undergo diksü (consecration) from a 
qualified guru, who instructs the disciple as to the mantra, who 
holds a mouthful of water in his own mouth and passes it into the 
mouth of the disciple that accepts the mantra while he gulps down 
the water. This procedure applies if the guru is a brahmana, but 
if the guru is a ksatriya he should recite the mantra in the 
right ear of the disciple. The Tantraraja-tantra provides that 
the guru should wait for 1, 2,3,4or5 years according as the 
intending disciple belongs to the four varnas or to a mixed 
caste, should test his qualities and devotion and then com- 
municate to him the mantra; otherwise, both guru and disciple 
would come to grief ( Tantrik Texts, vol. VIII. II. 37-38). Most 
works on Tantra provide that the knowledge conveyed by the 
guru and worship with five makaras must be kept secret and 
if made public falling in hell is the result. Vide Parasurama- 
kalpasütra I. 12 and Saktigangama-tantra.!?? After undergoing 
diksa and receiving the mantra the disciple has to follow the orders 








1699. maga sqi Ai aeaa m aA Dear” wd 
qami a AagA ARa Presta Real wet Ra) g agy- 
Sawa qaa me Rre A gfi Holl agaa p. 5 sutras 12-16. 

1700. am«ed spun wd quip etg! GYarTe ennt qu ume, dvds 
ser seaéqrnn! qegpurenerqa L 12; dqsmeguunís «rur 3yunper gu: 
gi a aeri Ae ah geag sgmd aifonremagzgís qqdgn! qmi 
saora maaa AIAN Raga, MT. 36. 24-25. 
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of the guru till the former has a vision of the deity.!7! Guru 
is higher than all other mon, mantra is higher than guru, the 
deity is higher than the mantra and the highest self is higher 
than the devata. In order to attain siddhis the guru is to ba 
served by disciples with devotion in all ways. There is only 
one way viz. bhakti (devotion) for those (disciples) that long 
for worldly pleasures, heaven or moksa, as the Sruti says ‘ there 
is no other way’. Jivan-mukti!”? means ‘to have a vision of 
the Deity worshipped’ and ‘one who is liberated, though living, 
is not tainted by his acts, whether meritorious or otherwise’, 
This doctrine closely follows what is said in some of the 
Upanisads about the man who has realised brahma that ‘he 
shakes off punya and papa and having cast aside the body he 
reaches the world of brahma; he does not return i.e. he never 
again undergoes sazisaára'. One should strive for that stage. 
Therefore one who has obtained correct knowledge should become 
a bhakta (devotee). All these, viz. one in distress, the seeker 
after knowledge, one who seeks some desired object and one who 
has obtained correct knowledge, are noble, but the man, who has 
knowledge about God, when he becomes a devotee, reaches the 
world of the Highest Self, as the Vedic words say ‘one who 
knows brahma reaches the Highest’, With all this sublime 
philosophy as the background the Paranandasütra frankly 
provides that the guru, after completing the worship up to the 
offering of a handful of flowers and having offered into fire some 
food, should make a collection of makürgs, should again come 
to the place for worshipping the Deity and offer food into fire, 
should hand over to the neophyte.a bowl for drinking wine, 








1701, aada: mangia afi ques qup seit 
aa Aral Ararat Frat Gaara: qu TAA aAa reann aR: 
qeup aea: ya gR gAn mago pp 6-7 sütras 35, 38, 59. The 
sqarqauro III. 8 and VI, 15 have "qm (aíaeníagera «me: veut (dederam. 
This half verse also occurs in arg. @. 31. 18. 

1702. eiareaasid sftarate: sfaeaat a anifiScad goad: ni a R 
gaad a a a: dun HETEDE quartet ufdqequ t ami srt «dq! omdistan- 
SUM TERRARTT AT AH TT qusreazpbA smüíd sardegna wed 
mga! maag p. 9 sūtras 3-8, The words aq gawd occur in grt. qq. 
VIII. 13 at the end and the words 'srgrfaqmitía «wx? are d. aq. ( srgrareq- 
qd) atthe very beginning. The words smd...gméb www uq are borrowed 
from afar VIL 16-17 '"«xgídurwram...zqmr wi a wr ent orm. 
Compare gsexwqo IIL 1.3 (aqt gra mvuurü fq foren qot arergdfa ); 
gt. ga. VIL, 13, aenaatorea IV. 22 (aera wae array a aqu 
and VII, 94) (ag...& qearged a flea n). 
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mudra, materials for dinner with condiments and a courtezan 
and should instruct the neophyte, that has accepted the three 
maküras (madya, mudrà and maithuna), as regards the kaula 
practices 173 Then the Parànanda-sütra devotes two pages 
(16-17) to the kauladharmas taught to the neophyte, from 
which a few striking passages may be cited. “A young!” 
courtezan is Sakti incarnate, is brahma; women are gods an’ 
ihe very life-breath and are ornaments (of the world); they 
should not be censured nor angered"; 'after worshipping the 
gods and gurus in the way laid down by the Veda and the 
Tantras a man does not incur sin if he drinks wine while 
remembering god or has sexual intercourse with a courtezan. 
He who partakes of wine and the rest merely for pleasing himself 
falls into a terrible hell. He who giving up the ordinances 
of Sastra acts as he pleases does not attain siddhi in this world, 
nor heaven nor the Highest goal (moksa). A worshipper should 
drink wine only up till his eyes do not begin to roll and up till 
his mind does not become unsteady; to drink beyond that stage 
is bestial' The Pàárànandasütra (pp.70—71) describes the 
procedure of a festival (Utsavavidhi) among Tantrikas. The 
mantra is ‘Isvaratman, tava dasoham’, which may be given to 
even a candala or may be accepted from a càndala. It is further 
provided that the followers of Vàma-màrga may employ the 
following mantras ahout the three makaras, that ( the best among ) 


1703, x: ynas (dura gem gd: ARAM NRI ARRAT- 
qsa yanma gal qai waaunmssgmeqwd cafsmuraroura 
UIA AANA RIA UIA TAERA ai ei aT- 
aiaa mraeg pp. 15-16, sūtras 56 and 63, 

1704, vivat h: MN AA A EII RAT AARI TEER- 
MAARA AN Far: (ira: ror: fera qa B yo! Moi eg a nn a a: 
AuR gR a PeR ARTAN Bi wea faq ag sui 
maa Ama R Aaga R amama a à ma A «rx 
wr AMON a: TAA... 0 aa gR UTA ABA CRITA Wee AAI 
errem supra "apmeWrp Ter! gi! vigens fquguanegur uíadt wq ^ gai 
aiarge pp. 16-17 sutras 64, 65, 74-76, 80-81, Extravagant praise is 
bestowed on women in several tantras such as in Saktisabgama-tantra, 
Kalikhanda 3, 142-144 and Tarakhan Ja 13, 43-50 and in atondoa X. 88. 
The half verse * (&dr..-qwerq? occursin zrnWg Hae, dqnmvs 23, 10, The 
verse qq; gie is DEC 16.23, For «prr... Wv0Gq compare sanag VII. 
97-98. The Hara states that every woman ís born in the kula of the great 
Mother and so one should not beat a woman even with a flower even if she 
be guilty of a hundred misdeeds, one should not mind the faults of women 
and should make known only their good points (XI, 64-65). Vide alsọ 
Ataera X. 66-69, 
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VamAcaras should resort to. They are: ‘I take this holy nectar, 
which is a medicine (antidote) for samsdra, which is a means 
of cutting off the snares by which the pasu (in man) is bound 
and which is declared by Bhairava’ (this when taking the first 
i, e. wine); ‘I take this mudra which is ‘ucchista’ of the Lord 
(i.e. which has been first offered to God), which destroys the 
torments of the heart, which produces joy and which! ia 
enriched with other food materials’ (this when taking mudra ); 
‘I take this divine young woman who has drunk wine, that 
always makes the heart full of bliss and that brings about my 
sadhana’ (when taking one of the women that are brought 
together ). 


The Hindu Tantra works present two sides, one philosophical 
and spiritual, the other popular, practical and more or less 
magical, which relies on mantras, mudras, mandalas, nydsas, 
cakras and yantras as physical means to realize one’s identity 
with the Supreme Power or Energy by concentration and as 
conferring extraordinary powers on the devotee. This may be 
illustrated by reference to two typical tantras, the Saradatilaka 
and the Mahanirvana-tantra. The Mahanirvana-tantra, though 
it speaks of the five makdras as means of upüsand and though 
it states that when the great Tantra is understood, the Vedas, 
Puranas and $àstras are hardly!” of any use, puts forward the 
striking conception in IV. 34-47 that Paramesvara is one and to 
be described as sat, cit and ananda, that He is one without a 
second, is beyond the gunas and is to be known from the Vedanta 
texts, It further on says that the best mantra is ‘om sac- 
cidekam brahma’ (IIT, 14), that those who perform the upasana 
of the Highest Brahma do not require other means of worship 
(sadhana); by sticking to this mantra man becomes brahma. 
In the 4th chap. however, the Mahàparinirvàna starts by saying 
that Durga is the highest prakrti of Paramatma, she has various 
names such as Kali, Bhuvanesvari, Bagala, Bhairavi, Chhin- 
namastaka, that she is Sarasvati, Laksmi and Sakti, that she 
assumes various forms for securing the purpose of her devotees 
and for the destruction of demons. In the Kaliyuga perfection 
cannot be attained without following kula practices, which lead 





1705. Mudra has not here the sense of 'hand and finger poses’ but 
one of the meanings that will be noted under mudra later. 


1706. fk 84: Fe greta k mgA: RA AAR waza 
uan aerat II. 31. 


H. D. 133 
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to the knowledge of brahma and the man who possesses know- 
ledge of brahma is a liberated soul, though living (he is 
Jivanmukta). Then there is high praise (IV. 10 ff) of Devi who 
is spoken of as the primordial Sakti ( àdyà paramà $akti ) and 
all gods including Siva himself derive their powers from this 
Highest Sakti. A rather astounding statement is made in 17 
the words ‘ as there was partaking of wine and the rest in Satya, 
Tretà and Dvàpara yugas, one should do the same in Kali-yuga, 
but in accordance with the kula way, and that Kali does not 
affect those who give tothe truthful Yogin the five tattvas 
(wine &c.) sanctified according to the kula way’. Then a 
mantra of ten syllables is declared ‘hrim srim krim parame- 
$vari!?3 gyaha', by merely listening to which a man becomes 
jivanmukta. Then by various combinations of the mystic 
syllables with Paramesvari and Kalika twelve mantras are 
produced ( V. 18). But the mantras do not confer siddhi unless 
the kulacara way is followed viz. the five tattvas ‘madya’ &c. are 
offered (V. 22-23). Then a Gayatri mantra is set out (V. 62-63) 
as 'adyayai vidmahe Parame$varyai dhimahi! tan-nah Kali 
pracodayat u', which is to be muttered thrice daily. The Sankhya 
tattvas, Prakrti, Mahat, Ahankara &c. are welded on to the 
worship of Sakti and the Vedic mantra ‘ Hamsah sucisad’ ( Re. 
IV. 40.5) with the Tantrik bij2 Hrim(V.197). The Tantra 
gives directions for the sanctification of flesh ( V. 205-208, 
where Rg. I. 22. 20 ‘tadvisnoh paramam padam' is employed ), 
of fish (V. 209-210) where the mantra ‘Tryambakam’ (Rg. 
VIII 59. 12) is employed, of mudra (V. 211-212 where the 
mantras ''Tad Visnoh paramam' and *tad-vipráso' Rg. I, 22. 20— 
21, are employed ) to be offered to Devi. The Mahanirvanatantra 





1707, Beaxargraty sa Ranger! Haat awn Har Hawnrgarea: tl 
GOAN der suem a RA Aga: Maras a wary sna wisi 
‘metfaarte IV. 56 and 60. It may be stated here that in the two editions of 
the agai there is a difference of a few verses here and there. 


1708, In the avy works the letters of the bijas in mantras are often 
indicated in a roundabout or mystic way; One example about the mug- 
afta gi may be set out here. maiaa eoar Amga (agao 
V. 10); bere g is màs, v is dar, & is Javar, ahg is agan aud this 
gives the bīja gi; gi and wy are described in facqrtefsrare (1. 162-64 ) 
in a similar way. gf and fj are respectively the das of arg (or waa) 
and of ga. Vide argaiftave (Tantrik Texts Vol. I. 5-22, pp 26-34 for 
Raraqvg, pp 35-45 for arpaiataeg i. e. for ang and letters of the alphabet 
from ato at). Every bija mantra must have the bindu on it, as in Hrim, 


Srim, Krim &c. ' faegait Far sisearatara? (Way p 50 on meani). 
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(18th century ) being composed after Saktism had come into great 
ridicule and obloquy is rather sober. It says that women 
of good birth should simply smell wine and not drink it, while 
householder sádhakas should drink only as much as is contained 
in five cups, since by drinking too much men of good family 
incur the loss of siddhi, and should drink only so long as the 
wine quaffed does not make their eyes roll or does not make 
their mind confused. As to the last tattva (maithuna) the 
sádhaka was to confine himself to the woman he chooses as his 
Sakti ( VI. 14) and if his wife is alive he is not to touch another 
woman with a vicious intent, otherwise he would go to hell. 1710 
In keeping with its desire to present respectability along with 
tantrik practices, the Mahanirvana devotes chapter VIII. to the 
duties of varnas and āśramas, the duties of the king, the duties 
of servants in general, provides!7!! that persons of all varnas 
are to marry within the varna and dine with persons of the same 
varna, except when engaged in Bhairavi.cakra and Tattva-cakra 
(VIII. 150), when men of all varnas are like the best brahmanas, 
and no consideration of the castes of the participants arises nor 
any question about wcchista. It prescribes that no one has the 
adhikara to engage in the performance of Tattvacakra unless 
he is a sddhaka endowed with knowledge of brahma. In that 
cakra the tattvas (wine and the others) should be collected and 
placed in front of the Devi, the mantra ‘ Hamsah’ ( Rg. IV. 40.5) 
should be recited over all tattvas and the tattvas should be 
offered to the Highest Self with the verse ‘Brahmarpanam 
brahma havir' ( Bhagvadgità IV. 24 2 Mahanirvana VIII 214 


1709. mB peur TpeRRICZNOTR! cuperet veer qund 
afam sfera ferrei: sam | ma TOU WTU grs 
Jaa: maa agita agana ngae VI. 194, The cup should 
be of gold or silver or of glass or of cocoanut shell but should not be more 
than five folakas in capacity and not less than three 'qraurd sid 
Tetra dieses warp asta g | staar Wed on dM 
*q uri agato VI. 187-188. For similar provisions about uraqra, compare 


Atado VII. 55-56. 
1710. fuag etvaty aaea a dA gla Aaa Aaa smt 
wig! wea VIII. 40., 
1711. shui dise aT at RA | ges E wa aufi: qug qug t 
mamaaa ARRIR want vat fir aa wat aera 
: a7 weanisnigad! Hawa Ha: wd gag yor_u 
trgtierarete VIII. 179-180, 197, The verse «qd Adia.. “Ww occurs also 


ia ataata VIII 48-49, sers and queri are described in agn@atere 
VIII, 154-176 and VIII, 204-219 respectively, 
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and all the sidhakas should engage in drinking and eating. 172 
Chap. IX enumerates and describes ten samska@ras from 
garbhadhana to marriage for members of the three varnas and 
nine for $üdras (omitting upanay.:n:), wherein Vedic mantras 
are prescribed as in the Dharmasütras and smrtis, One interest- 
ing item is what is called Saiva marriage, which is of two kinds, 
one entered into according to the rules of cakra and the other 
lasting for life. It is further provided that in Saiva marriage!”!3 
no question of varna or age arises and that if a man has children 
from a wife married in the brāhma form and also children of a 
Saiva marriage, it is only the former that take as heirs and the 
latter are entitled only to food and raiment (IX. 261-264). 
Chapters X, XI, XII of the Mahanirvana deal respectively with 
$raddhas, prdyascittas for sins and ryavahGra. 


It is necessary now to turn to the Saradatilaka which belongs 
to about the 11th century A. D. That work is divided into 25 
patalas and contains over 4500 verses. It presents in the begin- 
ning a somewhat abstruse and involved philosophy. It says 
that Siva is both nirgwna and saguna, the former being different 
from Prakrti, the latter being associated with Prakrti. Then it 
describes the order of evolution and manifestation as follows :— 
From the Saguna Paramesvara described as “ Sac-cidinanda- 
vibhava’ Sakti!7!! proceeds; from the latter arises ndda (para) 
and from nada arises bindu (para) which is divided into three 
viz. bindu (apara ), nada (apara ) and bija; the first is indentified 
with Siva, bija beirg Sakti and vada being the coming together 
of the two ( Siva and Sakti). Sakti creates the worlds, she is 
$abda-bhahma (1. 56) and is called parasakti(I. 52) and para- 
devata (1.57), She flashes like lightning in the adhara-cakra. !7!5 





1712. aù mn aaa aÀ nana weet: mk: m gaa- 
Qaan Aerator VIU. 216. aais often used in the sense of meq: vide 
sawia XII. 18, gqeriawgia VI. 161,163. azq and wg are both derived 
from the same root ‘man' to think. The srgr-ug is sif Wíatqds wgr. 

1713. «duin zii a fie: ibid, IX. 279, 

1714, Raghavabhatta, the very learned commentator of the Saradae 
tilaka, who composed his commentary in Banaras in Vikrama year 1550 
(1494 A. D.) explains that in the Sankhya system Sakti is called Prakrti, in 
Vedanta Maya and in Sivatantras Sakti. 

1715. Vide qemmisuur (Tántrik Texts, vol. II. ed, by Arthur Avalon) 
verses 4—49, Daksina-murtisamhita VJI. 11-16 for cakras and ''Serpent 
Power'' (by A. Avalon, ed, of 1953) which contains an English translation 

( Continued on next page ) 
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Sakti assumes the form of Kundalini in the human body. From 
Sambhu in the form of bindu arise in order Sadasiva, Ia. Rudra, 
Visnu, Brahma; from the avyakta bindu arise in order the 
mahat-tattva, ahankara and the other tattvas mentioned in the 
Sankhya system. Sakti is all-pervading and yet more subtle 
than the subtlest, she is the Kundalini coiled like à serpent and 
manifests herself in the form of the fifty letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet (from ‘a’ to ‘ksa’). 


Bofore proceeding further some explanation of the six cakras 
which form an important constituent subject of several tantras 
is needed. There are said tobe six cakras (centres) in the 
human body viz. Adhara or Miladhara (at the base of the spine), 
Svadhisthana ( near the generative organ ), Manipüra ( near the 
navel), Anahata (near the heart), Visuddha ( near throat), and 
Ajüà (between the brows). Besides these, there is Brahma- 
randhra figured as the pericarp of the thousand-petalled lotus 





(Continued from iast page) 


of SAMS in which plate I shows the positions of the six cakras also 
called lotuses (fadma), plates II to VII facing pp. 356, 365, 370, 382, 392, 
414 illustrate the six chakras from Muladhara to Aja together with their 
colours, numbers of petals, letters, the devatas in each and other details. 
These are drawings used by the Yogis. Plate VIII facing p. 430 illustrates 
'sahasrara'. Vide C, W. Leadbeater’s work on ‘the chakras’ (Adyar, 
1927), in which the author claims that the illustrations of the cakras 
represent them as they actually appear to those who can see them and on 
p. 56 he furnishes a table of the colours of the lotus petals as observed by 
Leadbeater and his friends, and as described in qgqan(tequ, Preaieat and 
nasega. The Rudrayamala (17th Patala, verse 10) speaks of Kundali as 
' Atharvavedacakrastha Kundali paradevatà ', verses 21-24 speak of Kundalini 
passing from Muladhara-cakra and reaching the crown of the head that has 
the thousand-petalled lotus, that when united with Siva he (sadhaka) drinks 
nectar there, Rudrayamala (27. 58-70) dilates on the six cakras and the 
Sahasrara together with the dalas (petals) and letters assigned to each, 
A stern warning has to be given that none should try to experiment about 
the cakras by reading books or try to rouse the Kundalini except under 
the guidance of a real Master in Yoga, as otherwise very dangerous con- 
sequences would follow. Even as regards wrong methods of Pranayama 
and Dharana, the Vayupurana (chap. XI. 37-60) states that Yoga practices 
by ignorant men result in dullness of intelligence, deafness, dumbness, 
blindness, loss of memory, premature old age and disease and it specifies 
certain remedies to cure these defects. The present author knew a 
person who practised pranayama continuously for long periods becoming 
stone deaf, though otherwise be was strong and muscular, and an expert in 
ear diseases declared on examination that there was no possibility of his 
recovery by the methods of modern medical science, 
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within the crown of the head, The cakras are often indentified 
with the nerve plexuses of modern physiology, but the descrip- 
tions in Sanskrit works of the Kundalini and the cakras are 
meant to refer not to the gross body but rather to what is situated 
in the subtle body that vanishes when a man dies, The idea 
of the relevant Sanskrit texts is that the Kundalini Sakti 
(‘ Kundalin’ means a serpent ) is asleep in the Mülàdhàra-cakra 
coiled like a serpent and has to be roused by the practices of 
Yoga and deep meditation. 116 The Saradatilaka asks in an 
eloquent stanza the sadhaka to meditate upon the Kundalini 
which when roused passes from the Miladhara-cakra by means 
of the Susumna-nadi (which is in the centre of the spinal 
column) through all the six cakras, unites with Siva in the 
Sahasrara (thousand-petalled) cakra and then returns to 
Miūlādhāra. Each of the six cakras is said to have a certain 
number cf petals viz. 4, 6, 10, 12, 16, 2 (50 in all) in order from 
Müladhara to Ajüà (vide Rudrayamala, 17th Patala, verses 
50-56 ). The letters of the alphabet also are 50 (from ‘a’ to 
*ksa') and they are assigned in groups to the six cakras as 
follows: ha and ksa to Ájüas, 16 vowels to Visuddha in the 
throat, letters ka to tha (12 in all) to Anahata, letters Da to Pha 
(10) to Manipüra, ba tola(6 in all) to Svadhisthana, letters 
va tosa(4)to Mülàdhara. Some tantras state the colour of 
each of the six cakras and identify them with the five elements 
and the mind. These speculations of the Yoga and Tantras are 





1716, pma XL 1.43 is: amum fogeumRagqa mus se 
& va gem Rangsang TAAR STI amend wssuftu quads 
eat Fl AMAA wheqowd qund emu; that nectar flows over grei 
when it reaches quw is stated in verse 47 of the same ‘garsarat uÀ 
aÀ STUTSCTHGUIHISE! — 3d: THAT AAA TTA TT ELEM 
mAg anA n sgsanat fsraramrqenng Roag - 
aR Aaaa Aag ana agg wat gat 
BharayeHrssrql stale 25 65; vide ibid, 25. 78 for the aujs assigned to the 
six HS. a5 and egg in (verse 65) mean the Wong and Wass 
means reine. Vide ZARARA or verse 53 also, for tbe stream of nectar 
flowing over grate in agama. Vide arqugiafy IV. 19-25, groaa 
(24. 45-54), nat(sivmaea V. 113-115, for the number of petals in cakras, 
their colours, the letters assigned to each and their identification with the 
five elements and mind and qizqdegat verse 9 "ái quram...qewi qd wu 
Rela Tear ew i) for identifying the five elements and the mind with the 
six cakras, In 'Sarasvatibhavana Studies' Vol, II. pp. 83-92 Pandit 
Gopinath Kaviraja describes thesystem of cakras according to Goraksanatha, 


The guraz (36. 6-168) sets out 1008 names of spvafestt, all of which begin 
with the letter a, 
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developments of the ancient Upanisad theories briefly noticed 
below. 1717 


Letters form words and words form mantras, that are the 
power incarnate of Sakti. Then the Saradatilaka describes 
dsana, mandapa, kunda, mandala, pithas (on which images of 
gods are to be placed), diks& (initiation), pranapratistha 
( vivifying images), production of sacrificial fire. The Sarada- 
tilaka (I. 109 and V. 81-91), the Varivasyàárahasya (1I. 80), 
the Parasuramakalpasitra (1. 4, ‘ Sat-trimsat tattvani visvam ') 
and other Tantrik and Agamic works enumerate 36 tattvas 
(including those of the sinkhya system). From chap. VII. to 
XXIII mantras of different deities, their formation, use and 
results, abhisekas and mudras are described. Yantras are dealt 
with in chap. XXIV and Yogain chap. XXV. It must be said 
to the credit of the Saradatilaka that it treats of only mantras 
and mudras and hardly anywhere treats of the other makaras, 
The Saradatilaka has been profusely quoted as an authoritative 
Tantra by medieval Dharmasastra writers like Govindananda, 
Raghunandana, Kamalàkara, Nilakantha, Mitramisra and 
orthers; In J. G. J. R. L vol. HII pp. 97-108 M. M. Gopinath 
Kaviraja contributes a learned paper on nada, bindu and kala 
and takes great pains to elucidate these and hopes that his 
exposition will make the meaning of these words clear (p. 103), 
But the author feels grave doubts whether most readers will find 
the meanings clear. 


Many tantras speak of the five makdras as the means of 
worshipping Devi, as enabling a man to possess miraculous 





1717. From the times of the Upanisads the heart is likened to a lotu 
and it is said "There are hundred and one Nadis (arteries or veins) of the 
heart; one of them penetrates the crown of the head ; moving upwards by it a 
man (who is emancipated) reaches immortality.’ Vide ‘au afaquna su 
qei weli Ja gedaan a A ag aaga aa AARTEN 
a. gq. VIIL 1.1.: aaa sia: wn da gaat menai GANTAR ! 
aaia A Aage geen wailed! gT. ga. VII. 6.6. The same 
verse (std nr) is miu. VI. 16 and compare yaiiq. lil. 6 for a similar 
statement; compare 3, q. III.2 7 "wap «rei agamen «p and IV. 2.17; 
in the yregq on IV, 2. 17 agami quotes the verse ‘să dm &c. The faar. 
on yy, III, 108-109 refers to get, figat, YFA and agy and the saama 
(VI_ 49) speaks of ten nadis of which the three Ida &c. represent Soma, 
Süryaand Agni. asqu@eg VI. 21 is: smupea rp! Wem WrÉpgursneut 
sreTHERUN asragan. The word is written sometimes as gyon. 
The ge gy. II, 1. 19 speaks of 72000 nadis that start towards Puritat from 
the heart and qr, III. 108 also says the same, 
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powers and as leading to final liberation. The Kularnava states 
‘the great Bhairava has prescribed that in the Kaula system 
Siddhi (perfection) results from those very substances by 
( resorting to ) which ( ordinarily ) men incur sin’, That means 
that the Kaula system eradicates poison by poison or, to employ 
modern terminology, its principles are like those of 
Homeopathy. 1718 


The Tantras seem to be not unaware that in prescribing tha 
five maka@ras as leading to mukti (final liberation) they were 
playing with fire, The Kularnava itself remarks ( II. 117—119 
and 122) ‘If by merely drinking wine a man were to attain 
siddhi (miraculous powers, perfection), then all wretched 
drunkards may attain siddhi. If, by merely eating meat a holy 
goal were to be secured then all meat-eaters in the world would 
be holy men. If by mere intercourse with a woman (called 
Sakti ) moksa was to result, then all men in the world may attain 
liberation. To follow the path (of Kula) is indeed more 
unattainable than walking on the edge of a sword, than clinging 
to a tiger’s neck, than holding a serpent (in one’s hand)’. The 
Kularnava prefaces the preceding dicta by the words ‘Many, 
who are devoid of traditional knowledge and who profane ( the 
sastra ) by false ideas, imagine that the Kaulika doctrine is this 
and that, relying on their ( poor) intellect’ ( II. 116 ). 


The Devibhagavata provides (XL 1.25) that so much of 
tantra as is not opposed to the Veda is undoubtedly authorita- 
tive ( vedavirodhi cet tantram tat pramanam na sam$ayah ), but 
what is opposed to Veda is not authoritative. 


There appears to have been great rivalry between the Hindu 
and Buddhist tantras. The Saktisangama-tantra, one of the 
most popular and most exhaustive works on tantra, states that 
Devi manifests herself for the destruction of Bauddha and other 
heretical sects, for the removal of the confusing admixture of 


1718. QU gaat zea: faire Aan saa amd exor neram | 
garva V. 48; vide arate (Buddhist tantra) I, 15 ‘@aon Fa 3 «wu 
senses! weqsd ACH Wn àa ann fige n ' and compare satiurqe 
(Buddhist) V. p. 23 verses 24-25 ‘aafaql wart «p egi wT | 
Rag aa By araa arpa? (both works in ‘Two vajrayana texts,’ 
G.O. S.). Bagchiin ‘Studies in tantras’ (pp 36-37) shows that according 
to some Tantrik works the words sayfaai, wa, mAr have esoteric 
meanings and not the ordinary meanin-s. But in the context in which they 
are employed in the two vajrayana texts, it is rather difficult to hold that 
they are employed in any esoteric or symbolic sense, 
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different culis, for the establishment of the (true) cult, for the 
protection of what the brahmanas stand for and for the perfect 
attainment of mantra-sastra.‘79 The Bauddha tantras, on the 
ether hand, were not slow to retaliate. 


It would not be entirely out of place if a few words were 
devoted to the Bauddha Tantras, particularly of the Vajrayāna. 
It has already been shown above (pp.943-44 note 1516) that 
all Buddhists, whether of the hinayüna or mahdyüna type, were 
required to observe strict rules and regulations such as those of 
paficasilas and of taking refuge with Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha and of daéasilas (for monks) The goal of nirvana 
(particularly under Mahayana doctrines ) could be reached only 
after a very long time or after several births. As luxuries viz. 
flesh, fish, wine and women had been banned, the general mass 
of the people and probably monks also were tired of the strict 
mode of life and long waiting for the goal. Buddhist Tantras 
like the Guhyasamaja (that belongs to the Vajrayana school ) 
provided an easy process by which liberation and even Buddha- 
hood could be secured in a short time and even in!7? ono life 
and averred that Bodhisativas and Buddhas attained the seat 
of dharma by enjoying all objects of pleasure as they 1”! pleased, 
The word Vajra means both ‘diamond’ and ‘thunderbolt’, The 
first meaning appears to have been principally meant in the 
Guhyasamaja but the 2nd meaning also must have been some- 
times intended. Vajra denotes anything which is hard like a 
diamond. In the Guhyasamàjatantra the word Vajra, either 
singly or in compounds, occurs hundreds of times. Kaya ( body ), 
Vak (speech) and citta (mind) are called *trivajra' (Guhya, 
pp. 31, 35, 36, 43). Numerous other things!7? are called ‘vajra’, 





1719, RRR AR RAA: R Agan waren. wi 
dagi Ammi AaR) HRN MERANA T AIMRI 
Braai wile naga, mtag I. 17-19. 

1720. aR amA an A Aa: aiamaa ga gA uut 
weoia! wera p. 144; vide ma L 4 39 q an: aaret: Rig: ? 
A ga Ti N sega maT: and also ygfarae V. 16. 

172, aiamaa amada: a ag Ma gg gaang ^ 
goatitadeda: Gea a Rean.. gaa Aaa aaa: ut 
aiai Di ARATATA: mere. 7th veg p. 27. 

1722. Vide Winternitz's ' History of Indian Literature' (English tr. ) 
vol. I, p 388 for the application of the word 'vajra' to many things, It may 
(Continued on next page ) 
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such as the áznya (the Absolute of the Madhyamaka school) and 
also Vijiidna ( consciousness ), which is the sole reality according 
to the Yogacara school, and the Mahasukha ( Bliss ) added by the 
Saktas. It also means the male organ in the mystic language 
of Saktas. Though the original Buddhist rules insisted on 
ahimsa, Guhyasamaja permitted several kinds of flesh, such as 
that of elephants, horses, dogs and even human 173 flesh. Early 
Buddhism insisted upon truthfulness and continence ( brahma- 
carya); vajrayana, being an innovating revolt, allowed the 
killing of all animals, speaking untruth, intercourse with women 
(including even incest with the mother, sister!”24 and daughter ) 
and appropriating, wealth not donated by any one. This was 
called vajramàrga (the path of vajra), which is said to have been 
the doctrine of all Buddhas. 


The Prajiiopaya (I. 20) describes the state reached by the 
Vajrayana method as follows. ‘It is neither duality nor non- 
duality, it is full of peace, beneficent, present everywhere, to be 
realised by one’s own self, steady (unchanging), undisturbed 
and full of Prajfia (wisdom ) and Upaya (activity with compas- 


(Continued from last page) 

be noted that the JZanasiddhi II. 11 (Buddhist work) states ‘aia aq 
"ur qu qu dated qui. Weser is called aq because it is zg ameta!) 
aaassamaaanrg! «staie aaah q Adr TART saa 
(G. O. S, pp. 23, 37). This is somewhat like the doctrine of Brahma and 
Atman in the Bhagavadgita II, 23-25 (Aa farqiza aardr &c.). maiig p. 76 
explains: gia Ag mernem aona T AARAA aA gA: ie. qa and NRTA 
(Enlightenment) are synonymous, a gå agá aà RA aia dituaqs 
marenah AAT TAT STE V agma I, 20; aera BEM AIT TH 
aa geasan Wiad aR aAA anà Ae enia 
waiaras V. 22-23, 


1723, aiWrerüWpnenü semis aea eR gani granie 
Ama Ageng a mag Ada Mat wa Tari steers 
fmm àa g Aa Sg gga sempre 6th qag p.26; vide 
qnae oígemgía L 12-14 for similar verses, spíOTesq &TWT MA RÀ Ww 
BU Ta) agi a an ae Aai aaran. 

1924, aAa qami aaa Aara qb f gg Wwau: quu- 
mea: marae, 16th qag p 120; X qrar Rri aaa X argar- 
qha naaa mR: a ee Ayi mea ANMAN! MEAR. 5th gas 
p. 20; ‘qiga Rami a a giammai gA gA aano 
mewy strat ww AA: gaiago Aa raana 
graft. S0aasd 82, Vide Dr. Guenther's exposition of this passage and 
ofa similar one from Prajüopaya. V. 25 in 'Yuganaddha' pp. 106-109. 
Vide Dr, S$. B, DasGupta in ‘Introduction to tantrik Buddhism’ p. 114, 
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sion) and it further provides (V. 22-23) that ‘by those who 
hanker after liberation perfection of wisdom must be sought 
(resorted to or adored) in all ways. This perfection of wisdom 
is everywhere present assuming the form of woman’. Prajia 
was linked up with an intense state of emotion called Sukha or 
Mahasukha (great bliss). '" It being of the nature of endless 
bliss is designated mahasukha; it is beneficent all round, most 
eminent and conduces to complete enlightenment’ ( Prajfiopaya. 
I, 27) and ‘this all Buddha knowledge which is by its nature 
to be experienced by one’s inmost self is called Mahasukha 
(great bliss) since it is the most eminent of all pleasures’ 
( Jfianasiddhi V1I.3). The word Prajfia is feminine in gender 
and therefore some Vajrayana writers identified Prajiia with 
woman; by erotic symbolism and far-fetched analogies the cult 
of woman was started. 


Dr. H. V. Guenther has published a book styled ‘ Yuga. 
naddha' propounding the Tantrik view of life based only on 
Buddhist Tantras and endeavours to prove in that work (of 
about 190 pages) that the Buddhist Tantrikas try to restore 
life in its entirety, which is neither an indulgence in passions 
nor a rejection and escape, but a complete reconciliation to the 
hard facts of life, that the sexual’ aspect of the Tantras is but the 
corrective against the one-sided intellectualism and rationalism 
of mere philosophy which is unable to cope with the problems 
of everyday life and that the symbol of Yuganaddha points to 
the unique harmony and interpenetration of masculinity and 
fominity, of blunt truth and symbolic truth, of intellect and 
humanity. It is not possible even to summarize this work or 
criticize it here. The core of the doctrine of the Vajrayana 
tantras is found in the passages quoted in notes 1720-21, 1723-24. 
The argument is: according to these Tantras perception of 
wholeness is the most joyous of all human experiences and man’s 
experience will not be full but only partial if he has no experience 
of feminity i.e. of everything female. He may experience 
feminity through all female members of his family, Therefore, 
it is not to be wondered at, says Dr. Guenther, that ‘this ex. 
perience so often has an incestuous character’. Then he offers (on 
pp. 106-112 ) a lengthy explanation of what he means which, the 
present author has to confess, is not quite clear to his moderate 
mental abilities. Dr. Guenther appears to be steeped in all the 
latest theories of modern psychologists like those of Freud and 
tries to expound that Buddhist authors of the 8th century A, D, 
like Anangavajra and Indrabhiti had plumbed the depths of the 
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psychical life on the lines of modern psycho-analysis. Granting 
for a moment all that Dr. Guenther says about bi-sexuality, 
about sexual partnership being the best expression for the most 
intimate relation between two opposites, about woman being 
for the male a material object and a goddess, the present writer 
feels that one question appears to have been not satisfactorily 
answered or explained, viz. why did not the Buddhist Tantrikas 
simply exhort the sidhaka to understand the emotions, view- 
points and value of woman as a mother, sister, wife, daughter 
or as a woman in general and why did they frequently and 
blatantly harp upon sexual intercourse of even an incestuous 
kind as a quick method of realizing the goal ? 


The Guhyasamāja-tantra puts forward a quick and short 
method for realising Buddhahood and for the attainmeng of 
miraculous powers (siddhis) through the processes of Yoga. 
The siddhis are said to be of two kinds, Samanya (ordinary, 175 
such as becoming invisible) and Uttama (highest i. e. attaining 
Buddhahood) Four means for securing ordinary siddhis are 
mentioned and they are called Vajra-catuska. It is further 
provided that the best siddhi is acquired by the nectar of 
knowledge due to the six angas'” of Yoga (and by no other 
way ) viz. Pratyahara, Dhyana, Pranayama, Dharana, Anusmrti 
and Samadhi. It is worthy of note that the first three angas of 
yoga mentioned in the Yogasütra viz. yama, niyama'? and Gsana 
are omitted and a new one, Anusmrti, is added. Yama could 
not be included because to the Guhyasamaja it did not matter 
if the sadhaka ate flesh, or indulged in sexual intercourse or told 
lies, while in Yogasütra yamas are ahimsa, satya (truthfulness), 
asteya (not appropriating anything that does not belong to one), 
brahmacarya (sexual purity) and aparigraha (non-acceptance 
of gifts). Niyamas could not be included because among the five 


1725, srmdiamps frg (1 rea) E LA anda: ! fairen - 
ETAETA uem. q Wiese afaa. Ana qari 
füdrauqenru: wnppg gdid 4 grand caquasus memean Bat g 
ita wa! 1 cwquhup rure smenqds gp! SETS 18th qeg p. 162. 
1726, Taa maga a mri dnWregen! An ega g WUTWHSIHN I 
madga Aa AÀ ARTAR MUERAN EI MONTIRA WROTE » onpegía: 
amna qei N JEJAI WRIRATA pp. 163. All these six are defined on 
pp. 163-164. srmgegí is defined as ‘Rat g tammi enda egg! (aurea 
FAN an g HR) ARARA RN ANASI AA U WTR p. 164 
1727. For qa and faiqa vide note 1525 above and the eight atgas of ait 

Ores THATS ATCT TTA ATTESTING | TTT I, 29 
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niyamas are svàdhyàya ( Veda study) and ( Isvarapranidhana ) 
devotion to or surrender io God. Many Bauddhas reviled the 
Veda and acknowledged no Supreme Deity. The Guhyasamaja 
introduced Yogic practices for quickly securing Buddhahood. 
The idea of allowing flesh and sexual intercourse seems to have 
been that the Yogin is to be indifferent as to what he does so 
long aa he is striving for the goal of Buddhahood, for development 
of his psychic life and that he may disregard all social conven- 
tions and rules.178 Another innovation of the Vajrayana was 
the introduction of upàsana of Sakti for liberation through Yoga. 
The Guhya-samàja provides that if even after making efforts for 
six months, the sadhaka has no realisation, he may repeat his 
efforts for three times more and if even after that he has no 
enlightenment he should resort to Hathayoga and then he would 
attain correct knowledge through Yoga. A further innovation 
was the theory of the five Dhyani-buddhas, ‘79 emanating from 
the Bhagavan, who represent the five Skandhas or fundamental 
principles of which the whole creation is composed and each of 
whom was associated with a female Sakti. The teaching of the 
Guhyasamaja is that if psychical power and miraculous siddhis 
are to be developed females must be associated with thoze who 
undertake Yogic exercises to achieve their ends. Thus the 
prophecy of the founder of Buddhism pronounced, when yielding 
to the pressure and entreaties of his favourite disciple Ananda 
for allowing women to be members of the sangha and to be nuns, 
that on account of this innovation his system would stand fast 
only for five hundred years, though otherwise it would have lasted 
for a thousand years, was literally fulfilled ( vide Cullavagga 


1728, mama: maaa: I aA ala qued: 
sre L 18; wapenigaged ara gal ngaa) amA ARA 
aia RU TAMA” p. 23 v, 29, 


1729. Vide Dr. Bhattacharya's Introduction to Guhyasamaja-tantra 
p. XIX and his Intro, to B. E. pp, 32-33, 70, 80-81, 121, 128-130 for the 
theory of Dhyani-buddhas, their Saktis, kulas, the meaning of kula &c, On 
p. 32 of B, E. Dr. Bhattacharya observes ‘we have already mentioned that 
Buddhism wasa challenge to and repudiation of earlier Brahmanism, It 
was now the part of Tantrik Buddhism to challenge the authority of Buddha 
and repudiate the original Buddhism, All kinds of worldly enjoyments 
were forbidden (by Buddha), especially wine, women, fish, meat and 
exciting food. All these the Tantrikas of the later age introduced into their 
religion and even went so far as to declare that without these emancipation 
was impossible ', 
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X. 1. 6 in Vinaya Texts, vol IIl. S. B. E. XX. p. 325). If we 
accept 483 B. C, as the date of Buddha's Parinirvana (as many 
scholars hold) or 477 B.C. (as A. Foucher holds) 500 years 
therefrom would bring us to the first century A. D. and it is clear 
that by a century or two after that time much of Buddha's 
teaching appears to have been almost completely swamped by 
doctrines of Mahayana and Vajrayana Tantras. By a strange 
irony of fate Buddha's 'dharma-eakra-pravartana' came to be 
iransformed into 'adharma-eakra-pravartana' by many of his 
so-called followers of the Vajrayana. In the Maha-parinibbana- 
sutta V. 23 (S. B. E. vol. XL p. 91) the Buddha was very strict 
and warned bhikkhus not to see bhikkhunis, not to talk to them 
if they could not avoid seeing them, and to be wide awake if a 
pun talked to them. Buddha severely rebuked one of his 
disciples for showing his miraculous powers (vide p. 1037 and 
n. 1672 above), but Guhyasamaja and other Buddhist tantras 
make provision for endowing the saádhaka with miraculous 
powers, such as causing rainfall in case of drought ( Guhya- 
samaja p. 84), killing an enemy by magical rites over an 
effigy of the enemy (ibid. p.96). Besides, the Guhyasamaja 
knows the six cruel or terrible magic acts (called * satkarmàni), 
viz. Santi (rite for averting disease or black magic), vasikarana 
(bewitching women and men and even gods), stambhana (stop- 
ping the movements or actions of others), vidvesana (creating 
enmity between two friends or two persons who love each other ), 
uccütana (making a person or enemy flee from the country, town 
or village), marana (killing or causing permanent injury to 
living beings). The Guhyasamaja mentions these six ( putting 
‘ akarsana’ for ‘ vidvesana’) respectively at pp. 168, 165, 96, 87 
(Akarsana), 81, 130. Vide Sadhanamala pp. 268-369 for 
the same and for the shape of mandalas and times for each of 
the six cruel rites. Even the rather sober Saradatilaka-tantra 
mentions these six (23. 122), defines them (23. 123-125), 
provides that Rati, Vani (speech or Sarasvati), Rama, Jyestha : 
Durga and Kall are respectively the six deities of these six cruel 
acts and must be worshipped at the commencement, that six 
periods of ten ghatikas from sunrise are respectively appropriate 
to these six and so also are certain seasons (23, 126-139). Itis 
most astounding that the Prapaficasira (23.5) ascribed to the 
great advaita teacher Sankaracarya describes at length a mantra 
called Trailokya-mohana for accomplishing the above six 
cruel acts, 
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Both Hindu and Buddhist Tantras!?? lay great emphasis on 
the importance and qualifications of the guru. The Bauddha 
Tantras have the highest praise for the guru. The Jüanasiddhi 
(13. 9-12) prescribes high qualifications and the Prajñopāyavini- 
scaya-siddhi (IIT. 9-16 ) contains a grand eulogy of the guru, 
identifying him with Buddha and calling him omniscient and 
soon, The Advayasiddhi of Laksminkara (about 729 A. D.), 
who started the astounding doctrine that one should offer worship 
to one’s own body wherein all gods reside, says that in the three 
worlds there is none higher than the acarya. In the Nityotsava 
of Umananda-nàtha, pupil of Bhàásuránanda-nàtha (i. e 
Bhaskarardya as he was called before he took diksa) the guru 
Bhaskararaya is praised in the following hyperbolical terms 1731 
tto whom no part of the earth was unseen (owing to his yogic 
sight), there was no king who was not his slave, to whom no 
śästra was unknown; why use more words, whose form was 
the highest Sakti herself.’ But the Jñāna-siddhi and Kulārņava 
(XIII. 128) warn against gurus who falsely pretend to know the 
truth and give instruction in dharma from greed for money. 
The Kularnava ( ul//àsas XII and XIII ) are devoted to the quali- 
fications and greatness of guru. The Saradatilaka also sets out 
the qualifications of the tantrika guru (II. 142-144) and of the 
disciple (II. 145-152 ).1732 The guru among other matters ‘must 
know the essence of all Agamas and the principles and meaning 
of all sdstras, he must be one whose words come out true, who 
has a quiet mind, who has profoundly studied the Veda and its 
meaning, who follows the path of Yoga and whose bearing is as 
beneficent as that of a deity.” Among the many requirements 
about a disciple,1733 one is that he must keep secret the mantra 
and pija imparted by his guru. The disciple places the guru's 
feet on his head and surrenders his body, wealth and even life to 


1730. smerarene «ra dor qnt! IA SNA RAS 
Sr ut gd: Intro, to qranat vol, II. p. LXIV-LXV. 

1731. aeS Aa gesi vengra RA a a: t Temm 9 enel 
fand: weqnan: wr WU aina il Introductory verse 4 of the faedieya. Dr. 
B. Bhattacharya in his Intro. to the sapq@atsic p. XIII bas completely 
misunderstood this verse when he translates it as ‘the Para Sakti is she to 
whom no part of the wide universe remains unseen &c. ' 


1732, aaber ana: ise t... rp sme dqdqnium 
Srrarisaeurát qaangqugu:! smt IL 142-144, 


1733, semper A steal Wage! gate IL, 15], 
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the guru. ‘The necessity of a guru for the acquisition of esoteric 
philosophy is stressed by the Upanisads also. For, example the 
Kathopanisad!7* says 'this knowledge cannot be obtained by 
ratiocination, i& can be understood well only when expeunded 
by another’; the Chandogya (IV.9.3) says ‘Sir, 1 have heard 
from men like you that only knowledge that is learnt from a 
teacher leads to real good’. The Lingapuràána!?5 and others 
say that guru is identical with Siva and the rewards of devotion 
to Siva and to the guru are the same, The Kularnava (XI. 46) 
emphasizes that the order of the succession of gurus, the Agamas, 
Amnàya, mantra and practices—- all these when learnt from the 
lips of a guru become fruitful and not otherwise. The Prapafica- 
sara provides ‘tbe disciple should consider in his mind that 
guru, deratà and mantra are one and should repeat a hundred 
times the mantra that he received by the favour of the guru,’ 


The Vedanta system requires for its understanding high 
intellectual and moral attainments and could be followed by 
only a few gifted souls. It is claimed that Tantras provide a 
method which assists men of ordinary intellect and which 
utilizes visual and physical processes for the attainment of 
spiritual experience, for the development of psychic forces and 
for the quick attainment of liberation by such practices as the 
repetition of mantras, mudras, nyàsa, mandalas, cakras and 
yantras. The respect for the guru sometimes reached amongst 
Tantrik writers to extreme and disgusting lengths as the note 
below will indicate, 1736 





1734. Aq aden aiaeretrar Senedd BRAT Io! Hs IT, 9. 


1735. dts: w Bra: sata: fra: @ ae: wa yan fren er a 
fen an oe: GARIR A a wes wad! adaaaa qi gS- 
Rad R a:n yya I 85. 164-165; meig medenie ea! 
RUT IE HBT aA TA F:N zanmrqza XI. 1,49; in the gi@aiareara in the 
wunveg. it is said agni ag: marae: TWO wigeurgwendi 
mé viata fata aAa: Ra: wrsWpegsigeun! sndqiqu: wen sfürs: 
mida: IAM 43. 68-70. These verses from @fsatareara are the same as 
sarvia XIII. 54 and 57 and several verses are common to both, The question 
as to who is the borrower is very difficult to decide, The emendo 


=~ 


(V. 113-114) has ‘aeferaanted METTIA AN! IÀ TET gë 
a gaara ee cera Fa aha asia! ais oer q af 
fru; suem wuergetd ad qu ISRN) SEJNA aoa 
Úra fira: à murem VI, 122, 


1736, MAL er wet rH ut qurepgd nm ger 
mnà q. by amangani IV. p. 116. TEREN 
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The teaching of Tàntrika texts about the five maküras must 
have created a very unhealthy and debased state among all 
classes, particularly the lower orders of Society. The centuries 
from the 7th to the 12th A, D. were the peak period of Tantrik 
works and cults, both Hindu and Buddhist. In a certain cult of 
the Vajrayana the gurus wore a blue vesture. A story is narrated 
of a guru (a monk) of the sammitiya sect who went dressed in a 
blue dress to a courtezan. He did not return to the monastery 
at night. When asked in the morning by his disciples why he 
put on a blue dress, he explained the great spiritual merit of the 
blue-coloured dress. Since then his followers began to wear 
blue dress and in their book called 'Nilapatadarsana' it is 
written ‘the god Kamadeva ( Eros) is a jewel, a courtezan is a 
jewel, wine is a jewel; I bow to these three jewels; other so-called 
jewels are three glass beads’. It should be remembered that for 
devout Buddhists, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha are three 
Ratnas (jewels). The followers of the Nilapatadar$ana deemed 
these last three to be as worthless as glass beads. Vide Bhiksu 
Ràhula Sankrtyayana's paper * On Vajrayana or Mantrayàna ' in 
J. A. vol. 225 (1934) p. 216 where this is narrated. False gurus 
must have gone about deluding people with rosy prospects of 
bliss and liberation by the easy method of drinking wine, 
eating flesh and free association with all sorts of women. The 
Indian literature of those centuries is full of condemnation and 
caricatures of the methods of Tantrik worship by means of wine, 
flesh and sexual laxity. A few instances may be cited here, In 
the praàkrit play called Karpüramaüjarl of RajasSekhara (about 
900 A. D.), a character called Bhairavananda 173? who was 


1737. The original verses I. 22-24 are in Prakrit. Their Sanskrit 
equivalents are set out here. memoi amott a Hae aM vara gp wp (d 
spear | Fa art Aa WIN AA a À GaN: wer qvar Pigrat 
wHanr ad uid digd @raa ai Ran asd aes wo aea aie waT aT 
anna wa: ae wots eager ait Far aAa Fausaa waren: | 
ha Hasqaaaaa Eel Alar: aH gage: M. It is quite possible that 
the name wearaeq is doubly suggestive. The qmraeqan mentions several 
Tantrik teachers whose names end in atfarq such as stqdlare (pp. 54, 73), 
graratarg (pp. 54, 72, 76), aataeq (pp. 54, 73, 91), qavarg (p. 44), 
quaeq (pp. 72, 91 the author of anrarqaa), Bu (p. 54), goag 
(pp. 54, 70, 72). Besides, several teachers have the word Ja as part of 
their names and are profusely quoted in the qrra-qqa, viz. ITRI 
(9 times), gamta (17 times), mre (11 times); Ña as an author is men- 
tioned once on p. 66. vrsrsmqx probably meant a hit at one or more of these 
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eupposed to possess wonderful powers is introduced and he says 
( while representing that he was somewhat tipsy ) 'owing to the 
favour of our guru we know nothing about mantras or tantras 
or meditation. We drink wine, dally with women and yet, 
being devoted to the Kula path, we reach moksa. A fierce 
strumpet is given diksa and made a lawful wife, wine is drunk 
and flesh is consumed, our food is got by begging for alms, our 
bed is a piece of hide. To whom would the Kauladharma not 
appear attractive ? Even gods headed by Visnu and Brahma 
declare that liberation is attained by meditation, Veda study 
and performance of Vedic sacrifices; only one God, the husband 
of Uma, perceived that moksa (can be attained) by dalliance 
` with women and by wine’. The Yasastilaka-campii (composed 
in 959 A. D.) after referring to the Daksina and Vama paths of 
Saivagama quotes a verse of the great poet 1738 Bhasa "a person 
should drink wine, look at the face of the woman dear to him, 
wear a dress naturally charming and free from being odd; may 
the adorable Siva be long-lived, who (first) discovered such a 
path to moksa!” The Dasdvatara-carita of Ksemendra (3rd 
quarter of 11th century A.D.) states in one verse what the 
Tantrik gurus and their followers did “Gurus declare that 
liberation follows by the drinking of wine from the same goblet 
by various craftsmen such as washermen, weavers, workers in 
hides, kapalikas, in the procedure of cakrapiaja, and by dalliance 
with women without the least scruple and by always leading a 
life of festivities.” 19 The Raja-tarangini (middle of 12th 


(Continued from last page ) 
tantrik authors who favoured the makaras. Acc. to Intro. (p. XII) to 
anaga, the work was composed probably between 900 to 1200 A. D. 
The qvgpia-mevua (I. 40) provides that after atay the guru is to give a 


name to the disciple ending in siege. — The werfaaior ( X. 182) also says 
the same thing. 


1738. gm q aaa xn aaam dar au Aranaga- 
Haid mer: eraee(odisdgusrpqq:! Gtedigevessa Aare Aaa 
UT E aR: aana p. 251, Thisis verse 7 in the awiaara- 
agga of qga king magama putin the mouth ofa Has. This creates 
a puzzle. Either the Yasastilaka committed a mistake in naming the author 
or the verse is one from Bhasa's genuine dramas not yet found and bodily 
taken by the author of the nagra which, being a parody, was after all not 
a serious matter, I incline to the latter view. 


1739. IAR ARAARA AARON RITENA ARATA qu 


araa qus Mea a agian p. 162 of genaareaita. 
JPN will be referred to a little later. 
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century A. D.) has several references to the Tantrikas and their 
doings. In V.66 Kalhana says that during 174° the reign of 
Avantivarman of Kashmir, siddhas ( persons possessed of mira- 
culous powers like anima) such as Bhatta Kallata were born for 
the benefit of the world. In describing the effects of the rule of 
a good king Yasaskara (939-948 A. D.), Kalhana 1741 remarks 
that during his reign were not seen housewives figuring as 
divinities at the rite of gurudiksa and shaking their heads for 
detracting from the eminent character (attributed to) of their 
husbands,’ King Kalasa of Kashmir (1063-1089 A. D.) became 
a pupil of Pramadakantha, son of Amarakantha who was a good 
brahmana, but Kalasa, who by nature was evil-minded, was 
instructed in evil practices by his guru Pramadakantha and the 
latter made the former ignore the distinction between women 
who are approachable and who are not. In this connection, 
Kalhana bitterly 14? bewails “‘what other unscrupulousness of 
this guru (of Kalasa) should be described by me, when, leaving 
aside all scruples, he committed incestuous intercourse with his 
own daughter.” This establishes that in the 11th century A. D. 








1740. agaaga SRA EAR ATAN: ATS AAT TATATA! 
usa. V. 66. amaia, reigned from 855 A, D. to 883 A, D. Kallata's is a 
great name in Kasbmir Saivism. It may be noted that the Vajrayana cult 
of Buddhism speaks of 84 f&ygwwws that flourished from the 7th to the 9th 
century A, D, Vide Intro, to E. B. p. 34 and Bhiksu Rahula Sankrtyayana's 
paper on 'theorigin of Vajrayana and the 84 siddhas' in J. A. vol. 225 
(1934) pp 209-230 in which at pp. 220-225 there is a detailed list of the 
84 siddhas from Luipa to Bhalipa with their castes and status, place 
of origin and names of the contemporaries of some of them from the 
8th century A. D. onwards, medeg«p is said to be the same as Luipa; 
vide I. H, OQ. vol. XXXI pp. 362-375 for Dr. Karambelkatr's paper on 
' Matsyendranatha and his Yogini cult,' 

1741. aesa d fart «dae! gustum istos miga: 1 
wea. VI. 12, This shows that, there being equality of sexes among 
Tantrikas, women used to be made gurus in Tantrik rites, Vide yroraitactt 
p. 179 for qualifications of a woman guru and p, 540 for worship of the 
wife of a guru and of a woman asa guru in her own right. The guru and 
his predecessors are to be worshipped by disciples as sacrificers. When 
the latter praised the husbands of the women that had become gurus, 
they shook their headsin disagreement and thereby impliedly criticized 
the character of their husbands. Kalhana says that this did not happen in 
the reign of Yasaskara, who must have frowned upon the practices of 
tantricism and hence occasions for women being gurus did not arise. 


1742. miare Aara RR ARTIR HAS: TTA SAAT ai 
qaa. VII, 278. 
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in Kashmir there were Tantrik gurus that literally carried out 
what the Guhyasamajatantra quoted in note 1724 apparently 
recommended to Buddhist Yogis. In the drama called Moha- 
parijaya by Ya$ahpala under king Ajayadeva, successor of 
Kumarapala, among the dramatis personae is a kaula who declares 
his doctrine to be eating flesh every day, drinking wine without 
any qualms and allowing the mind free scope.  Apararka 
quotes a verse which shows that, in the midst of numerous cults, 
it was difficult to be consistent: ‘‘ A person may be at heart 
a Kaula (follower of the Kula doctrine), in outward appearance 
he may look a Saiva, and he may follow Vaidika rites in his 
usual practices. One should live grasping what is essential like 
the cocoanut 1744 fruit”. It appears that great scholars and 
poets had a sneaking admiration for Tantrika worship, The 
great writer Vidyadpati of Mithila appears to be a Vaisnava 
from his devotional songs, but wrote the Saivasarvasvasara (so 
he may be called a Saiva), and wrote also Durgabhaktitarangini 
(and thus appears to have been a Sakta) and composed also a 
Tantrik 145 work. The very first verse of Vidyapati’s ‘Purusa- 
pariksā’ contains an invocation of Adi-Sakti' Bengal and 
Assam were the strongholds of Sakta doctrines and even now 
Kali worship is still in vogue there, but it was the great Bengal 





1743, In wetrsraersta (G. O.S.) p. 100 the ate says ‘araa aiana 
Ma wu c muwger«- 0 snümueuuWx cq wal aa g:n (Sanskrit 
rendering of a Prakrit verse), The drama was written between 1172-1175 
A. D. 

1744, sw sexi Sa g aL arena dw fed 
qm amm p. 10. I prefer the reading of one the mss. noted in the foot notes, 
The printed text reads sra aR: gimn etc. The cocoanut fruit 
presents tbree aspects, first there is the hard outside shell, then there is the 
soft and tasty kernel inside the hard shell and thirdly there is water in 
addition to the soft kernel. The gerja has ‘arao IRAN gamed 
@ Seog: | ates uünrüqaís Uhowerq dq! XI. 83. One ms. reads saat 
qR: qara asorat m: and thislast is often quoted. The qigrmeéiu 
(X. 84-95) reads ara: aT IR: HT 0 WTSDIZDQUE mor faf nüjagu. 
The sect mark of both Saivas and Saktas is tribundra (three parallel lines 
of holy ashes on the forehead from one eye to the other, drawn with three 
fingers other than the thumb and small finger), Vide EE ILICE E! 
IV, 10-11, quium XI. 15, 17-23, 


1745. vide a paper of D. C. Bhattacharya ia J., G.J. R. I. vol. VI 
pp. 241-247 on Vidyapati's work on Tantra. The first verse of gequtiat 


( Darbhanga ed. of 1888) is 'argr(q «rt Afa ga: maoti (gari) maier- 
TARS ai nR a Rrena (ro md i 
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king Ballalasena who discarded Devipurana as an authority in 
his encyclopaedic work on gifts called Danasagara.1746 


It is possible that the founders of the Tantrik or Sakta cult 
of the five makGras threw defiance-at the terrible aspect of God 
or the Highest Spirit, that rules the destinies of men and things 
and that made men sometimes suffer terribly even if they led 
lives of virtue to do the worst for their disregard of conven- 
tional morality and social practices and hoped by their Yoga 
exercises to attain to high psychical powers and bliss.1747 There 
is another possible motive also. Masses of common people were 
being drawn towards Buddhism. The founders of Hindu Tantrik 
cults wanted to retain them within the Hindu fold. As common 
people drank wine and ate meat, they were told that they would 
attain higher spiritual levels even while indulging in meat and 
drink provided they followed Tantrik gurus and practices. 
The idea was that Sakti was all and was for all; broga ( enjoy- 
ment) need not be given up, as man is part of Devi or Siva. 
Bhoga should be sublimated, that is all that is required in Kaula- 
gastra. The Tantrikas 7$ substitute a yoga of enjoyment 
(bhoga) for the yoga of abstinence and asceticism. When 
indulging in the left-hand path practices the sadhaka is supposed 
or held to be destroying the egoistic elements of the soul. 


The Mahanirvanatantra and a few others endeavour to stem 
the tide of sexual immorality and promiscuity. For example, 
Ramesvara, the commentator of Parasuramakalpasitra, says 
that one that has not conquered his senses has no adhikàra for 
Kaulamàrga (p.153). This is in direct conflict with what 
even the Mahanirvanatantra says that all men from brahmanas 
to the untouchables have adhikara for Kula practices. Modern 
apologists for Tantrism emphasize that the instructions embodied 
in the Guhyasamaja, the directions for the mode of life to be 
led by followers of Vajrayàna, apply only to the Yogis who have 
attained some degree of yogic perfection. But the obvious 


A tn 


1746. aaia: Aa: goray Rag JA ai goa ag Was 
aða agaaa IV. 63. 

1747. Vide Dr, B. Bhattacharya's Intro. to Guhyasamaja p. XXII for 
the above sentiments, 

1748. qarita Wit a a aa Aa Tater Aa d cw quunt) sfügequus- 
amai Ama apap med qq! quoted in gafara (from giexeeu) p. 104 ; 
maaan Bea Use yas! A Rr dgeuarsr a urere 
14. 184. 
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reply is ‘who is to decide that a particular person had attained 
the minimum spiritual level except the man himself and, 
supposing that all the directions were meant for Yogis, why was 
it necessary to say in a blatant manner and language that a 
Yogi practising Vajrayana may engage in what common and 
less sophisticated people deem to be incest? This is not the 
place to reply to all apologists for ancient and medieval Tantrik 
works. Buta few must be dealt with because they are liable to 
create misunderstandings, if allowed to go uncriticized. In his 
Preface to ‘Principles of Tantra’ Part 2, Sir John Woodroffe 
states (p, IX.) that the use of flesh, fish and wine was common 
in the Vedic age and that the Mahabharata and some Puranas 
like the Kalika, Markandeya and Kürma refer to consumption 
of wine, meat and fish. This looks like special pleading and is 
misleading. The question is: was sura offered to the gods in 
every day or periodic sacrifices as an offering in the Rgveda or 
any other Veda. In the Vedic age wine may have been known 
and even drunk, but what is material to recognize is that there ' 
is a difference made between Soma and surü, Vide Sat, 179 Br. 
“Soma is truth, prosperity, light and sura is untruth, misery 
and darkness” ( V. 1. 5.28). While Soma is mentioned hundreds 
of times in the Rgveda, has the 9th mandala of the Rgveda 
specially reserved for its praises and was offered to gods, the 
word surü occurs only six times in the Rgveda and it is nowhere 
expressly stated that it was offered to any god as a religious 
offering; on the contrary, in a hymn to Varuna, sura is put for- 
ward as leading to the commission of sin just as anger and 
gambling do (Rg. VII. 86.6 ‘nasa svo. dakso Varuna dhrutih 
84 sura manyur-vibhidako acittih), In his zeal for the vindica- 
tion of Tantrism Arthur Avalon is injudicious enough to 
misinterpret simple words. In the Intro. to ‘Principles of 
Tantra’ p. VII he quotes Rg. I. 166.7 “arcantyarkam madirasya 
pitaye” and translates “worshipping the Sun before drinking 
madira (wine ).” The word here is madira (and not ‘madira’), 
it is an adjective and means “exhilarating”. The word 
" Madir&" never occurs in the Ig. while "madira" as an adjec- 
tive, occurs at least sixteen times and qualifies Soma, Indu, 
Amsu, Rasa or Madhu, generally expressed ( and rarely implied ). 
There is no word for "before." That quarter means 'they (the 
worshippers or Maruts) worship (Indra) who is worthy of praise 
(and a friend of the Maruts) in order that he may come for 


1749. wei 3 aisaiia: Aisa Tan aa: wel Mata V. 1. 5, 28, 
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drinking the exhilarating (Soma).’ The word madira (for wine ) 
hardly ever occurs in any genuine work of Vedic times. Its 
earliest occurrence is probably in the Mahabharata. Reference 
is also made by modern apologists to the offering of sura in the 
Sautramani is¢ti in honour of Indra. But the circumstances 
are peculiar, Sautrimani is only one out of numerous sacrifices 
and the occasions for performing it were rare i.e. it was per- 
formed at the end of Rajasiiya and also at the end of Agnicayana 
and when a priest who had drunk too much of soma vomited. 
The most important fact, however, is that the remnants of surà 
offered in Sautramani were not drunk by the priests engaged in 
it but a brahmana had to be hired for drinking the remnants 
and if no brahmana could be secured then the remnants were to 
be poured over an ant-hill (vide H. of Dh. vol. IL, p. 1226 for 
details). The Kathakasamhita 1% contains an interesting 
passage “Therefore an elderly person and a youngster, the 
daughter-in-law and the father-in-Jaw, drink liquor and remain 
babbling together; thoughtlessness is sin; therefore a brahmana 
does not drink sura with the thought that ‘otherwise (if I drink 
it) I may be tainted by sin’; therefore this is for ksatriya; one 
should say to a brahmana that sura, if drunk by a ksatriya, 
does not harm the latter.” These passages show that not only 
the priests did not drink sura even in Sautramani but that it 
had become difficult to hire a brdbmana for drinking it by the 
time of the Kathaka-samhita. The passage of the Vajasaneya 
Samhita 19.5 relied on at p. VII (of Intro. to ‘Principles of 
Tantra’ part IZ) also refers to Sautramani and to no other sacri- 
fice. The mantra is “Brahma ksatram pavate teja indriyam 
surayà somah suta dsuto madaya” and means that “Soma 
when mixed with surà becomes a strong drink and leads to 
intoxication." The Chandogya V. 10. 9 (q. above p. 1578 n. 943) 
counts the drinker of surá among the five grave sinners. There- 
fore, there is hardly any analogy between the offering of wine 
in Sautrámani and the teaching about offering wine to Devi as 
provided in the Tantras. Similarly, the reference to the 
Atharvaveda as containing magical rites does not help at: all. 
Society had advanced far beyond that stage and Manu XI. 63 
looked upon abhicara (i.e. performance of a magic rite like 
Syenayaga for killing a person) and mülakarma (i.e. bringing 


1750. ewurssurabsa pha TAM qup Tt die wg cua sm! 
mem À med ama agor: gi a Ra maa Aan g agaa ANT 
met amii pu dier feriis 1 mrameiiaer XII. 12. 
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under one's control a person or à woman by herbs and mantras ) 
as asin, though a lesser one (an upapataka). The reference to 
the Mahabharata (Udyogaparva, 59.5 ff) is again misleading. 
Wine was drunk by people in the Mahābhārata times, but not 
as part of a religious ritual as in the Tantras. Vide pp. 964-966 
of H. of Dh, vol. III for a note on ‘intoxicating drinks.’ The 
reference to Markandeya and other puranas is of no avail as 
evidence, since at least the present author holds that those parts 
of the Puranas were written and interpolated after Tantrik rites 
had taken a firm hold on some sections of the Hindu society. 
The reference to sexual intercourse in the Mahavrata 1! is most 
misleading. In the Tantras like the Kularnava and the Guhya- 
samaja it is the sidhaka himself who is to practise maithuna as 
one of the ways of securing marvellous powers and higher 
spiritual attainments. But in the Mahavrata the sexual inter- 
course is by strangers to the sacrifice (and not by the yajamana 
nor by any of the priests ), is a purely symbolical act and bears 
no analogy to a sadhaka himself engaging in maithuna as a 
religious rite to placate the Devi. Even a late reformist work 
like the Mahdnirvana (VIII. 174-175 ) expressly says that those 
of the five tattvas which a sadhaka can secure, such as flesh and 
others, should have recited over them the mantra ‘am, hrim, 
krom, svahá' a hundred times, that he should reflect that every- 
thing is a product of brahma, should close his eyes, should offer 
those to Kali and should himself drink and eat them. As the 
Tantrik prescriptions of the makdras for attainment of mira- 
culous powers and of liberation had shocked people and had 
brought the tantras into great disrepute, later Hindu Tantrik 
works like the Saktisangamatantra (between 1555-1607 A. D.) 
began to offer Tl daberpreiations, They 175? gay that the 


1751. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II pp 1243-1245 for the Mahavrata, which 
is the last day but one in a sattra, 

1752. serbe aA gq g a aan oak wat BFF factas uftaídar ! 
aya fares Sa gin RA Aaa watt aq aaa! sear: 
Tat RA Eg ATAT araga, ama, 32, 13-15; vide agrísaturaes 
VI. 9-10 where products of grains of rice, barely or wheat with ghee or fried 
grain are called sz. «mei arena "d TTA ATA | agra wg am 
qaga wg AURET TAT F pd Wr URET aagi RRAN 
usq. dimmi SgUEeHeITSRRUUq,! SIEHE RS, qnmeve 32, 25-27, 32. 
Vide ‘Sakti and Sakta’ pp. 339-340 where madya, mamsa, matsya and mai- 
thuna are interpreted esoterically for a ‘divyabhava’ following Yoginitantra 
(cbap, VI) and from Agamasara, One verse from the former may be quoted 

(Continued on next page ) 
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words 'madya, mudrá, maithuna' &c, are not used in the 
ordinary popular sense but in a special esoteric sense, For 
example, mudra has several sanses, viz. a mixture of jaggery 
and ginger, or of salt and oil-cake or garlic and tamarind fruit, 
or wheat and māsa beans, that madya (wine) is not what is 
prepared from mädhavi ( spring flower ) but it springs from the 
joyful experience (or rasa) of Sakti, when effort is made to 
awaken the Kundalini 1t may be admitted that some Tantrik 
works and writers divide men into three classes, pasu ( the bestial 
ones ), vira (those that have made great progress on the path of 
spiritual discipline) and daiva (those who are godlike). As 
regards these three, the five makaras are assigned by some 
apologistic writers different meanings. D. N. Bose in his work 
"Tantras, their philosophy and occult secrets’ boldly asserts 
(p.110) that the real significance of the five makaras has been 
deliberately perverted by vicious people and explains (p. 111) 
that madya is the nectarine stream issuing from the cavity of 
the brain where the soul resides, matsya means suppression of 
vital airs, màrnsa means 'vow of silence, 'maithuna' means 
* meditation on the acts of creation and destruction.’ 


The Tantrikas clothe their practices in bombastic and high- 
sounding words. The five makàaras are called paiüca-tattvas, 
kuladravyas or kulatattvas. Maithuna is generally referred to 
as paiicamatattva, the woman with whom sexual intercourse is 
to be had or who was at least to be associated with a male in 
Tantra worship is called Sakti (vide Kularnava VII 39-43 and 
Mahanirvana VI, 18-20) or prakrti or lata and this special 
ritual is called ‘Latasidhana’ (Mahanirvana I. 52). Wine is 
called tirthavari (holy water) or karana (VIII. 168 and VI. 17). 
The Mahànirvána-tantra, though a reformist work and in 
certain cases asking the king to punish drunkards ( XI. 113-121), 





(Continued from last page ) 

anA rA gern Agi RA Aga r gi niat Rafia, Substi- 
tutional qwis are also variously mentioned for qgj, who is the lowest kind 
of the worshippers of Sakti, The mgrum V. 113-123 suggests various 
substitutes viz, a sapor may employ honey ina copper vessel or cow's milk 
or the water of cocoanut fruit in a bell-metal vessel, that, in the absence of 
flesh, garlic and ginger may be used for flesh, milk of buffalo or sheep for 
fish, roasted fruits and roots for masthuna. It will be, however, noticed in 
the above and also later on that the explanations do not all completely 
agree and therefore raise doubts about their veracity, 


H. D. 136 
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waxes eloquent over wine and praises it as Tara in the form 173 
of a fluid substance, as the saviour of individual souls, as the 
mother (or producer) of bhoga (enjoyment ) and moksa ( libera- 
tion) and as the remover of misfortunes and diseases and after 
some further praise of wine winds up by saying that those men 
who drink wine according to the rules and with a well-controlled 
mind are gods on earth ( XI. 108). For the worship of Sakti the 
five tattvas are absolutely necessary (Mahinirvana-tantra V. 
21-24 quoted in note 1635 above and 1%4 Kularnava V. 69 and 
76). Some tantras say that the meaning of tattva differs 
according as the person concerned is Tamasika(a pagu kind of 
worshipper ), Rajasika (a vira as he is called ), sittvika (a divya, 
a person who is godlike). Madya means according to various 
Tantrik Texts real wine as well as a substitute like cocoanut 
water or any other liquid; it also means that intoxicating know- 
ledge that comes of Yoga practices, whereby the worshipper 
becomes senseless as regards the external world. Mansa is the 
act whereby the sadhaka surrenders himself and his action to 
Lord Siva. Matsya (fish, of which the first part ‘mat’ means 
*mine') is that psychical state by which the worshipper sympa- 
thizes with the pleasure and pain of all beings.  Maithuna is 
the union of the Sakti Kundalini (the woman inside a man’s 
body ) in the Maladhara-cakra with the supreme Siva in the 
Sahasraracakra in the highest centre of the brain and is the 

stream of the sweet juice that drops from the Sahasrāra. Prepara- 

tion of hemp (called vijayā or ‘bhāng’ ) is madya for some, The 

Mahānirvāņa says ( VlII. 170 and 173) that ‘madhura-traya’ 

may be substituted for wine and for ‘Maithuna’ meditation on 
the feet of the (image of ) Devi and japa of the desired mantra 
may be substituted. The Kaulavalinirnaya (IIL 111) boldly 
states that if a man, after partaking of vijaya (bh@ng) engages 
in meditation, he sees directly before him the form of the goddess 
as described in the Dhyanamantra. Some Tantras like the 





1753. ga gmi aa emn aati wert wR Argi 
Sarai were XI. 105. 





1754. pomana myarsnrasradtaas 1 (eed dquivz q(3 vedi qur EU 
magi gogi mania AA A Aaa amA aani a RIAN weer V. 
69 and 76. The words earq... fae mean that heis not born again, The 
æra (V. 79-80) ordains ‘au sien: frat aie aH a: aag) mEq- 
agaa ma Aa An ad ago Si aa X aR anak 
we qme qw. 
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Kaulajfiananirnaya and Bhaskararaya 1755 in his commentary 
on Lalitisahasranima say that when Kundalini is roused by a 
yogin and it reaches the thousand-petalled cakra (Sahasrara) 
from which (that has on its pericarp the moon) drops nectar 
which is figuratively spoken of as madya ( vide notes 1716, 1752). 
The Kularnava at first asserts (T. 105-107) *Mukti does not 
result from the study of the Veda nor by the study of Sástras, it 
results from (correct) knowledge alone, that the à$ramas are 
not a means of moksa nor are the darsanas the means, nor all 
the sastras, that it is knowledge alone that is the cause, that it 
is the knowledge imparted by the teaching of the guru that 
confers mukti, all (other) vidyas are mockery.’ Then in the 
Vedantic strain it affirms (I. 111-112) “two words ( respectively) 
Jead to bondage or liberation viz. (this is)‘ mine’ or ‘nothing is 
mine’, A person falls in bondage by the thought ‘this is mine’ 
and becomes liberated by realising ‘nothing is mine’ and that 
that is proper action that does not lead to bondage and that is 
real lore that leads to liberation.” After these high thoughts the 
same Tantra (II. 22-23 and 29) proceeds to Kaula doctrine. ‘If 
a man is a yogin he does not ( ordinarily ) enjoy life, while one 
who enjoys life does not know yoga; but the Kaula doctrine 
combines both yoga and bhoga and is superior to all (other 
doctrines); in the Kaula doctrine bhoga turns into yoga directly, 
what is sin (acc. to ordinary people) becomes meritorious, 
safhsüra turns into moksa. Kaula knowledge enlightens him 
whose mind is purified by the mantras of Saiva worship, Durga 
worship &c,” 


The Kulárnava appears to be in two minds to ordinary men 
like the present writer. While in one breath as shown in note 
1718 it frankly recommends the drinking of wine and eating of 
flesh to the followers of Kaula doctrine, it also endeavours to 
give an esoteric meaning to the maküras as follows (V. 107-112): 
Frequently reaching the brahmarandhra from the müladhara, 
there arises the bliss of the union of the Kundalini-Sak ti with 
the moon in the form of Intelligence (cit, Siva); the person 
who is intent on tasting the nectar oozing from the lotus in the 





1755. at (JERA) R parare xri emdfsrearaunitot qur qst diris 
ama amà agona Vea weart Arar wat qenfUnre eq. 
meegiqud wrruíd! p. 52 of MTENTTT'S CoM, APUNTTNTERT 00 BSATATHAM on 
verses 87-91 FARAI soe ASAT ASST " 1 

ft fawmgasiwdta (Nir. ed. of 1935), Compare aegra VI. 
18-19 p. 16, 
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crown of the head is said to drink sudha (nectar, wine); other 
people drink mere wine. When the adept !?6 in Yoga cutting 
the beast (ego) doing good or evil actions with the sword of 
knowledge (of reality) makes his mind merge in the Highest, 
he is said to be eater of pala (the Highest, flesh). The ( Yogin) 
who restraining the several senses by his mind concentrates 
them on the Self, becomes *matsyasi',*?7 others are only killers 
of living beings. The Sakti (the woman associated with a 
sidhaka) of a beastly man is unenlightened but that of the 
Kaulika is enlightened; he who honours (or resorts to) such a 
Sakti is really a worshipper of Sakti. When a man is filled 
through and through with the bliss due to the union of the 
Highest Sakti with the Self (Siva), that is called Maithuna 
(copulation ); all other men are merely licentious persons. 


The apologists for unpopular Tantrik practices offer explana. 
tions of the five * makaras' more or lesa on the lines of the Kular- 
anava. For example, in his Introduction to the ‘Principles of 
Tantra’ (part JI) Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe) gives 
(pp. CV1II-CVIII ) an esoteric explanation of the word ‘drinking’ 
used in such a verse as that in the Paranandasitra, ‘Having 
drunk again and again, having fallen upon the earth, then 
having got up and again drunk (wine) there is no rebirth.’ 1758 


1756. srqgunamered wat ga: gal APEAREN- 
gergu:n wgaterqgyuaaa at! urmefesd simus sens: 
yayang e maaga A R ot TM wen ow fud! azar 
Rrra Saas Beri! Agel w ARA AN: A: MAREA: AIET 
Geli: NRA: TFA HSH wp! msfxn osi pU ep Wowdegímdpnm: 865 WNTRGEUTR- 
Ayain a mà Agi aa vamqui effsuasr: s gereia V. 107-112. 
The 4th tattva is Mudra, but the latter word is often applied to the Sakti 
associated with a sadhaka. 

1757. ‘Palasi’ means ‘eater or enjoyer of Pala.’ Pala means ‘flesh’, 
and pala stands for Para (Highest) 'a$' r and / are often interchangeable 
in Sanskrit and the root ‘as’ may mean ‘to reach’ as well as ‘to eat. 
Matsyasi literally means ‘eater of fish,’ but in the esoteric interpretation 
‘‘matsya'’ stands for * manas' (mind) plus 'sya' representing ' samyama' 
(restraint ). 

1758. Saam: Aaga ufadr wafqíd! ga: dre ga: fret area 
woftad | sara a ga: Gren yaa a AIAN qnuraequs p.17 sutras 81-82; 
the Intro. to * Principles of Tantra' (part II) p. CVIII. It reads the first 
half of the verse as Gat dicat ga: dic frn Tara Yas. But there is hardly 
any difference in the literal meaning. Vide aarmraarq VII. 100 which 
reads Grey Great... qraeaafa yaad.’ uA, commentator of qUEUR-REQHH 
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He explains ‘Being thus awakened Kundalini enters the great 
road to liberation (mukti), that is, the Sushumna nerve, and 
penetrating the centres one by one, ascends to the Sahasrara 
and there coming in blissful communion with the Lord of Lords, 
again descends down through the same passage to the Mala- 
dhara Chakra. Nectar is said to flow from such communion. 
The sidhaka drinks it and becomes supremely happy. This ia 
the wine called Kulamrta, which a sádhaka of the spiritual 
plane drinks...... In reference to a sadhaka of the spiritual 
(adhyatmika) class the Tantra says 'Pitvà pltva...vidyate'. 
During the first stage of Sat-cakra-sidhana the sadhaka cannot 
suppress his breath for a sufficiently long time at a stretch to 
enable him to practise concentration and meditation in each 
centre of Power. He cannot therefore detain Kundalini! within 
the Sushumnà longer than his power of Kumbhaka permits. 
He must consequently come down upon the earth i.e. the 
Mülàdhára, which is the centre of the element earth, after 
having drunk of the heavenly ambrosia. The sadhaka must 
practise this again and again and by constant practice, the 
cause of rebirth i. e. vdsana@ ( desire) is removed.” This explana- 
tion sounds very profound and highly psychical, but it is not at 
all convincing. Similarly, the present author wonders how many 
writers on Tantras and how many Tantrikas understood the 
theory of sublimation put forward in ‘Tantras as a way of 
realization’ (Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV. pp. 233-235) 
by way of explaining the insistence on five makaras, The first 
question is: why was it necessary to employ vulgar language to 
describe a state of profound bliss ? Supposing the explanation 
of madya offered by Woodroffe is accepted, what is the explana- 
tion about offering flesh and fish ? One cannot easily get out 
of ‘matsyasi’ and ‘mamsasi’ the esoteric sense required by 
the apologists. The Kularnava, the Parananda-sitra and several 
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quotes diam... qafa Was, and takes it in a x sense by citing a passage 
aimared Rag gi (on V. 22 p. 213) from gada VIL. 99. agada (VIN. 
164-165) has this verse but reads aiken «a nm. The next verse in this 
last work is: sierra ngA maa ama! aI A Agaga a 
qana VIIL165-166, Verses 213-214 refer to the fifth makara in cakrapuja 
and verses 223-225 justify promiscuous intercourse in Sricakra and verse 
226 says 'itis the sinful vasana that is reprehensible, but to the pure- 
hearted everything is pure (omnia sancta sanctis )'. The aréituraara 
(ed. by A, Avalon, 1917 Tantrik Texts, vol. VI, ) has the verse frat fie... 
ga: dren qup weqdedga! (VIL. 25). 
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other works almost always employ the words madya, mamsa 
and fish in the ordinary sense. They rarely, if at all, drop the 
hint that words like matsya and mamsa are being used in an 
esoteric sense and proceed to deal with realities of madya and 
flesh. The Kulàrnava quotes (JI. 126 ) the verse of Manu IX, 93 
(surá vai malam-annanàm &c.), provides for the preparation of 
the three kinda of sur& ( V. 15-21), and says ( V. 30) that sura is 
the 12th kind among intoxicants and that there are eleven other 
kinds of intcxicants made from jack-fruit, grapes, dates, sugar- 
cane &c. (V. 29). In XI. 22-35 the Kularnava dilates upon the 
etiquette to be observed in drinking wine as part of Kaula 
practice. It proceeds (V. 44) to divide flesh into three classes 
viz. of animals that fly in the sky (birds), of acquatic animals 
and of those that move on the earth. The '5? Svacchandatantra 
(a work of great authority in Kashmir Saivism ) prescribes that 
various kinds of fish and meat and other food that can be licked 
and drunk should be poured in front of Siva (image) and one 
should not stint for money. Quotations from Parananda-sitra 
(notes 1698, 1703-4) make it perfectly clear that the words madya, 
marhsa, and maithuna are employed therein in the ordinary 
sense. Paranandasitra (on pp. 80-81, paragraphs 69-70 and 
pp. 82-83 para. 76-80) describes such obscene details of the 
sidhaka’s sexual intercourse that it is not possible to set them 
down here, The ordinary worship of Devi was elaborate enough, 
containing as it did 16 upacaras (vide p. 164 note 420 above), 
Where was the necessity of bringing in wine, meat and 
maithuna as an absolutely necessary part of the worship of Devi? 
The Kularnava and other tantras praise the Vedas, employ 
vedic mantras and quote’ Upanisad and Gita passages For 
example, Mabanirvana V.197 ff employs Vedic mantras (as noted 
on p. 1058) for sanctifying the five makaras, the three mantras 
‘Apo hi stha’ Rg. X. 9. 1-3 in Namakarana (1d. 1X. 150-152), 
‘Tac-caksur’ Rg. VII. 66. 16 in Niskramana (iid. 1X. 163), 
‘Visnuryonim’ Rg. X. 184. 1 in Garbhadhana (ibid. IX. 96), 
‘Ayam te yonir' Rg. IIT. 29. 10 in the worship of Agni (ibid. 
IX. 21) and the verse 'Kali Karali' ( Mundakopanisad I. 2. 4) 





1759. merqniwreqenn*i Betas wie a) sania 
Rafa: n wazargara Il. (gam) 135 (Kashmir S, series with the com, qara 
of Gros); wa aid aur AAAI cq qup: aaia NÄRA «t 
gamada! ibid V. 48., 

1760. spares XII. 33 cites the verse qeq qq &c. (which is Sqarsqaqnt. 
VI. 23); vide wearitato Il. 44-45 for adopting B. xw. 'frqrenrgra: qaa 
wae qi: t... qerdrafa qum: i 
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in the worship of the seven tongues of Agni. The Mahanirvana 
(VIL 214-215) prescribes Gita IV. 24 ( brahmarpanam brahma 
havir) as the mantra to be recited by the leader of the Tattva- 
cakra in offering the five fattvas and in sanctifying them. In 
spite of all this lip service to the Veda the tantras ignore the 
great moral dangers involved in their persistent teaching of five 
makàras and also pay no heed to the impressive advice of the 
Gità ( III. 21) that whatever à great or honoured man does or 
holds as authoritative is followed by all common people. Thera 
are several late medieval works about the Kaula cult that speak 
of drinking wine, eating flesh and maithuna in the vulgar sense 
as means of Devi worship and yet assert that by doing so mukti 
(liberation) would be secured. Two verses from a ms of 
a tantrik work called Kaularahasya (containing one hundred 
verses) will bring home to the reader how common people 
understood the cult of the makaras.!?8 


Prof. Heinrich Zimmer in the ‘ Art of Indian Asia’ (vol. I 
pp. 129-130) observes ‘such living forms are suggested to the 
Indian artist by a dynamic philosophy that is intrinsic to his 
religious and philosophical tradition, for the worship of the life- 
force pouring into the universe and maintaining it, mani- 
festing itself no less in the gross matter of daily experience 
than in the divine beings of religious vision constitutes 
the very foundation of Indian religious life. According to 
this doctrine which was particularly influential in the great 
periods of Indian art, release from the bondage of our normal 
human imperfection can be gained not only through the world- 
negating methods of asceticism (yoga) but equally through 
a perfect realization of love and its sexual enjoyment (bhoga), 
According to this view which has been eloquently expressed in 
the so-called Tantric symbols and rituals of both the Hindu and 
Buddhist traditions, there is intrinsically no antagonism between 
yoga and bhoga. The role played by the guru, the spiritual 
guide and teacher in the stern masculine disciplines of yoga, is 


1761. íauvra umi aqu uurqt sfpeueqed gounaUD! smermer su füfini 
wreimiBga Aa aired ova onengaa: Rac wears a gut 
Raza: l giona gaara ain a ammo a Ta awa: verses 4 and 7 of 
«eure, D. C. ms. No. 959 of 1884-87 copied in dq 1790, i.e. in 1734 
A. D. This may be compared with the doctrine of the Agga quoted 
above(p. 1073). There is a ms. in the BORI at Poona (D. C. No, 994 of 
1891-1895) called qaga-nrestraafata, which describes the sanctifications of 
five makaras with Vedic mantras on the same lines as the Reltaaoraea 
cited above, 
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taken over in the initiations of bhoga by the devout and sensual 
helpmate, The initiating woman plays the part of Sakti while 
the male initiate assumes that of Siva and both attain together 
to the realisation of the immanence within themselves of the 
consubstantiality of the Goddess and the God.’ It has already been 
stated (p. 1054) that Prof. Zimmer is wrong in thinking that 
the Tantrik rites were systematically disparaged as ‘ vamamarga’ 
by the Indian partisans of Yoga. He is also wrong (p. 130) 
when he says that ‘throughout the first millenium A.D. they 
(Tantric rites) were a basic element of normal Indian experi- 
ence, There is really very little evidence to substantiate this 
claim. He makes this sweeping generalisation as an art-critic 
and historian of Indian Art from tie few tantric sculptures on 
the Puri and other temples in Orissa and some other places in 
India. Vide the well-known work ‘Bengal Lancer’ by F. 
Yeats-Brown (London, Golanez, 1930) pp. 237-237, where the 
superintendent of the temple of Jagannatha justifies the obscene 
frescoes on the ground that until à man is master of his gross 
body he cannot see the Godhead and feels sure that future ages 
will look on Tantrik psychology with understanding. 


One or two very peculiar notions and practices of the 
Tantrikas may be briefly mentioned here. The offering of flesh, 
wine and mudra to the devata with the recital of three 
bijas ‘an, hrim, krom’ and the mantras ‘om Ananda- 
bhairavàya namah' and ‘om Anandabhairavyai namah’ 
was technically called guddhi 1%. The Mahanirvana and 
Tantraraja-tantra state that to drink wine without śuddhi 1763 





1762. gig fe aai Fag Rea aA aA egas- 
Farrag weriaatore VI.13. Sir John Woodroffe offers the? rather amusing 
explanation that wine without food produces greater injury and that japa 
oí mantra and the performance of other rites were believed by the sadhakas 
to remove the curse from wine and that the sadhaka meditates upon the 
union of the Goddess and God Siva in the wine, the latter being itself 
adevata qarar aan RAT Hote au gal erneut N 
gom mA MAA a ARA Aga: aad aie aq sad wise | 
marado IV. 56-60. 


1763. The gum (17. 25) defines dyv as. " dieummagisimianrendzted: ! 
vare yarian’, In spite of these requirements of high 
qualities the garaz (in 28. 31-36) provides thata fiq should honour the 
beautiful wife of another (or ' his own wife ot another's') wearing charming 
ornaments whose body is suffused with erotic passion and who has become 


( Continued on next page ) 
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was like swallowing poison, that the person doing so would 
suffer from diseases for a long time, would soon die prematurely 
and that wine was to be drunk even by one who has attained 
some perfection only up till the mind has reached an ecstatic 
state of absorption ( in thoughts of Devi) and that if he drinks 
beyond that stage he at once becomes a sinner (vide also 
Kularnava VIL, 97-98 for the last proposition ). 


A most revolting rite from the view-point of all unsophisti- 
cated people is what is called ‘ cakra-pija’ ( worship in a circle). 
An equal number of men and women without distinction of caste 
and even near blood relations secretly meet at night and sit in a 
circle (vide Kaulavalinirnaya VII. 76). The Goddess is repre- 
sented by a yanira (diagram). There is a leader of the cakra, 
The regulations were that only persons who had attained the 
status of Vira (defined above in n 1763) were to be admitted 174 
and pasus (ordinary men with beastly passions not curbed) were 
to be excluded. What assurance was there that the leader of the 
cakra himself possessed the noble qualities mentioned in the 
verse quoted above and would choose only men possessed of 
similar qualities ? The women assembled cast their bodices in 
a receptacle and each of the assembled men secured a female 
companion for that night by lot i e. by taking a bodice 
out of those contained in the receptacle The practice of 


(Continued from last page ) 


gay with wine ‘ory ata Weare Tehrani n) -agasan aaa Rg- 
faaerqi&c. The aaritayre 1. 57 refers to the three categories of areas viz. 
vg, dix and fqea, the last being defined as fqeusq qadmra: spa eaznqur: qq ! 
waaay Sera: dunes aff (ibid. 1.55). The Tantras contain con- 
flicting views on these three bhavas. The Kalivilasa-tantra says that men 
of divya type existed only in Satya-yuga and Tretayuga, Vira only in Treta 
and Dvapara and these two were non-existent in Kali and Pasu-bhava 
remained in Kali ( VI, 10 and 21). 


1764, Vide ‘Sakti and Sakta’ p. 354, Farquhar's ‘Outlines of the 
religious Literature of India’ p. 203, setiarorara VIII, 204-219. siaa- 
gwrebgproqrosfq amp! cq aaa quf guumiíqds wd 
aing ai aa aa Ama Sqemenenós emm wfonnr 
wa) xd go went Ran we Forges powa XI. 79, 84,85. In the agr- 
Ra (IV. 79-80), however, Siva is made to say that the Kaulika-sadhana 
should be made openly and that what he said in other tantras about the 
concealment of Kaulikadharma not being blamable was not applicable when 
the Kali age became powerful. 


HB. D. 137 
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Sricakra must have given rise to great obloquy and unpopu- 
larity for the Tantrikas. Therefore, the Kularnava’”5 advises 
that cakrapüja should be sub rosa. ' What happens at Sricakra, 
whether good or bad, should never be uttered (in public); 
this is the order (of God); one should never give out infor- 
mation about what happens at Cakrapüjà'. The 18th century 
Mahanirvanatantra, which is reformist in character, states that, 
since in the Kali age (in which people are weak and the 
influence of sinful age is very strong ), for the last tattva ( i. e. 
maithuna) one's own wife is alone to be the Sakti because in 
that case no fault can be found or some substitute like red 
sandalwood paste may be employed. In the author's youth 
whispers floated about that in some towns in Maharastra cakra- 
puja was practised, that even great Pandits thought that their 
learning was due to the favour of Devi, that they, though very 
orthodox in other respects, took once a year in Devipijia 
thimbleful of wine as pras@da, The learned Achyutardya 76 
Modak of Nasik composed at Nasik a work called ‘ Avaidika- 
dhikkrti’ (condemnation of non-vaidika practices) wherein he 
severely handled the cult of the five makaras, 


Naturally common people, who could not appreciate or 
understand the abstruse and subtle philosophy of Sakti, Nada, 
Bindu and so forth, seized with avidity upon the apparently 
easy path of worship of Sakti by the five makaras and the 
mantras, bijas, cakras and the like taught by the Tantras and 
it has been seen above (pp. 1073-76) to what depths some 
persons professing to be gurus, Saktas and Tantrikas descended 
in course of time. 


The path of the Tantras was in its higher level one of 
Upasana or Bhakti, though it very often degenerated into magic 
and moral depravity. The deity worshipped viz. Paramesvarl 





1765, sm nsa (edid cas Hal! eases Hae Har adenan 
auna Bay Had Mea! Had aaa sais weal aerator 
VI. 14-15; ary means ‘in offering 3rqaeq’ (i. ec. the 5th). The com. 
explains ‘efig wrareaqy’. Women that could be saktis were of three 
classes, frar (one's own wife), wert (wife of another) and qrqmvir (a 
woman who is a vesya). 


1766. Vide for Achyutaraya Modak 'Taraporevala Commemoration 
volume’ of the Deccan College Research Institute, pp. 214-220. The work 


was finished at Pafcavati in saka 1736 Phalguna bright half 10th (i, e, 
in 1815 A, D.). 
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presented three aspects to the wpzsakaU9 (devotee) viz. gross 
(sthüla), subtle (süksma) and para (highest). The first aspect 
is represented by the form of Devi with hands, feet and other 
limbs, which is fit for worship with the hands and the eyes of 
the devotee; the second aspect consists of mantras, which are 
fit for apprehension with the organs of hearing and speech 
by those who have the good fortune to receive the mantras 
from a worthy guru, The third aspect (para) is one 
to be apprehended by the mind of the sidhaka and described as 
all-pervading consciousness and the like (in Nitydsodasika 
VI. 49-50 ). 


Some modern writers have been somewhat unjust to the whole 
Tantrik literature in labelling it all as black magic or as full 
of obscenities. The present writer is not one of those who some- 
times hold that what is not understood is either false, absurd or 
non-existent. He is prepared to believe that the end and aim of 
a few of the higher minds among Tantrikas and of some of the 
works on Tantra was the attainment of high spiritual powers 
by Yoga practices, the Realization of the Supreme Tattva 
(Principle) variously designated as Brahma, Visnu, Siva or 
Devi, and Liberation (moksa). He is aware that many of these 
claim to be based on Vedic traditions, teachings and practices 
and to have further developed the conceptions underlying Vedic 
teachings and ritual and that even the magic rites contained in 
several Tantrik works had their counterparts, though on a much 
smaller scale, in the Rgveda, the Atharvaveda, Samavidhana 
Brahmana and other Vedic works. The present author, though 
he has carefully studied many of the Tantras and the Yogasütra 
of Pataüjali with the bhasya and commentaries thereon, has to 
admit that he has had no mystic experience, but he is not pre- 
pared to deny that prophets, saints, poets and others might have 
mystic visions and experiences. Man's psychic powers are vast 





1767. srurdrureura: ququreror wrmqmergmuret wq usd Tt Ata 
wate aawnwaqasie aaah ag REA RNA aR aa: Tait 
aa mahiko, gyn rus) (pis sequam urgqat sequ. 
magia... gard saad Goose 8l dnd — Jaani rq — 
wenfqar wg veg argum: Rani g nRa A RENT INARA 
ET! kassu on femea pp. 7-8. The words Qarqarwa wrq occur 
io fadene VI. 50 p.213. rear is ‘siaaa Ra ma- 
wreaa i) Hgaeg on p. 25. The facandiatarate (I. 138-160) contains a finely 
worded description of the gross aspect of Devi beginning witb the half verse 


* qa: quisrat qdi wrornistere vm 2 
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and unknown as propounded in Alexis Carrell’s work ‘Man the 
unknown’ and in ‘Invisible influence’ by Dr. Alexander 
Cannon (15th impression, Rider and Co,, London, 1935). He 
knows that some of the Tantrik works made a distinction 
between the rules of ordinary social life and conventions 
(samaja-dharma ) and the peculiar forms of Tantrik worship, in 
which, while it lasts, no distinction is made on the ground of caste 
or sex ( vide notes 1711 and 1713). It may further be conceded 
that the Tantra works placed women on a footing of equality 
with men, gave them an exalted position and that they endea- 
voured to provide a common platform (as shown in n. 1704 above) 
for differing and wrangling sects of Vaisnavas, Saivas and 
others by putting forward Devi as the object of worship for all; 
but they had not much success as is shown by the facts that 
Vaisnavas and Saivas still carried on their quarrels and that the 
Tantrik texts themselves fell into five classes, viz. Saiva, Sakta, 
Vaisnava, Saura and Ganapatya and that there are differing 
doctrines among the Tantrikas called Kadimata, Hadimata &c. 


The matters that distinguish Tantrik works from other 
religious literature in Sanskrit are the 1" promise of the attain- 
ment of miraculous powers, the Realization of the one Supreme 
Principle in a short time by means of the Tantrik sddhana 
‘method or procedure’ (vide Intro. to ‘Principles of Tantra’ 
p. XIV), by their insistence on the worship of Devi with 
makāras alone as yielding the desired results (as in Maha- 
nirvana V. 24 ‘paficatattva-vihinayam pujayam na _ phalod- 








1768, Sir John Woodroffe remarks (in the Introduction to his ' Princi- 
ples of Tantra' part 2, pp. XII-XIV) that the one topic that appears to 
differentiate Tantras from other religious works is the constituent parts of its 
ritual such as the mantras, bijas, mudras, yantras, bhutaswddhi and that 
it is mainly by these items rather than by anything else that the tantrik 
character of a work is established, Vide also ‘the Saktas' by E. A. Payne 
p.137 for a similar view. Sir, John Woodroffe, while reviewing Payne's 
work (in JRAS for 1935 at p. 387), himself agreed that what distinguished 
the Sakta ritual is the mantra and magical sections and that part of it which 
deals with the secret ritual, that, while there is ordinarily no bhoga 
( enjoyment) where there is yoga, in the Sākta doctrine a man may bave 
both yoga and bhoga and that this is a distinct and profound characteristic 
of that doctrine. Even the Buddhist Vajrayana Tantras purport to aim at 
the attainment of bodhi (vide Guhyasamá&ja p.154, Sadbanamala I. p. 225 


and II. p.421) and gmefüfg 1.4 3g wen amea: wiago: 1 a 
tque qxt qifá sretidta ema: t. 
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bhavah') and on their peculiar ritual of mantras, bijas 
(syllables meaningless to ordinary men), nydsas, mudras, 
cakras, yantras and similar things for attaining their goal. 
The condemnation poured on Tantricism is principally due to 
their insistence on wine, meat and sexual unions as the best and 
the only means for the effective worship of Devi, their theory 
that by merely repeating some mantra or mantras over wine, 
meat and other tattvas, by offering them to Dev! and by medita- 
tion on her, one may drink wine or eat meat, when in the same 
breath they say emphatically that partaking of wine and meat is 
ainful without this ritual. This antagonizes those who are not 
kaulas and who hold that this persistent teaching is very 
dangerous for the common run of men and savours of hypocrisy. 


Some of the Tantras practically inculeated what appears to 
non-tantrikas unbridled licence. The Kaulavali-nirnaya (IV. 
15 ff) asserts: ‘The Saktas have no higher means of happi- 
ness and liberation than the fifth tattva (i e maithuna); a 
sidhaka becomes siddha only by the (practice) of the fifth 
tattva. If he resorts only to the first (i. e. wine) he becomes 
only Bhairava, if only to the 2nd (meat) he becomes Brahma, 
by the third (fish) he becomes a mahabhairava, by the 4th 
(mudra) he becomes foremost among sddhakas.1 The same 
Tantra goes further and frankly says ‘all women are fit for 
intercourse to a ( Sakta ) worshipper except the wives of his 
guru or of those Sáktas who have attained to the status of Vira, 
that for those who have reached the stage of advaita there is no 
prohibition nor is anything enjoined. To the pure everything 
is pure, it is only the hankering that is blamable.’ In this con- 
nection that work advances certain puerile and obscene argu- 
ments (in VIII, 223-225) about illicit or incestuous intercourse 
that cannot be set out here. That tantra does not stand alone 
in such statements, For example, the Kalivilasatantra (X. 
20-21) allows adulterous intercourse to a ‘Sakta’ devotee pro- 





1769, ama: WRT Gata! aaa wi euet SmRTSÉ gA- 
dard Bad: ralis Rr vais rae: | Seared erat Ae eqs ko. 
Aeda IV. 15-16; ssefitrqsenWer war: waa TAA: | Car asa: TISTA 
aapi a aig amai a gni fura edic l9 Uy WqD TET 
wam gi wag | aq dira sed enequr quot HIN aroas VII. 
221-222, 226; Wad wad ds qure mcwer uq ibid. XVII 170. qifare: 
eem «fü Agama 3 (aet qed are ga a weer! aig a wag 


füvg: wem ania i waged yen aeaa amed quon X. 
20-21. 
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vided it is not carried to the last stage of emission and avers 
that, if he observes the condition in the proviso, he would 
become the master of supernatural powers in spite of adultery. 
It should be noted that the author of this work has unabashed 
hardihood to make Siva tell this to Parvatl. About wine that 
work remarks ‘just as drinking of soma?” ig prescribed for 
brahmanas is solemn Vedic sacrifices, similarly wine should be 
drunk at proper times (or according to the practice of Kaulas), 
since it confers enjoyment as well as moksa; drinking wine is 
blamable in the case of those who hanker after benefits or who 
are egoistic; but in the case of those that are free from egoism 
there is neither prohibition (of drinking) nor the enjoining of 
it. One who is free from the fetters of making distinctions 
should practise drinking wine for the purpose of remembering 
the meaning of the mantras and for making his mind fixed (on 
worship) but he who resorts to wine, and other tattvas merely 
for pleasure is sinful.’ The teachings of works like the Kaula- 
vali-nirnaya about drinking wine and sexual intercourse with 
all sorts of women as the highest means of Sakti worship by 
persons professing to be advaitins led to great depravity and sexual 
immorality and orgies as indicated by the criticism in medi- 
eval works cited above (pp. 1073-76) that regarded Tantrix teach- 
ings as execrable, though some medieval Hindu works admitted 
into religious practices nyàsa, mudrà, yantra and the liko, which 
were deemed to be innocuous and which would be described in 
this work later on. The mere intention of doing good if certain 
conditions were fulfilled is not enough excuse, when it is most 
likely that the means proposed for attaining a high spiritual 
level and for liberation would have the opposite effect on most 
people. Taking all things into consideration, the present 
author is constrained to observe that medieval and recent 
writers who severely criticized Tantrik works were on the whole 
largely justified in their condemnation of Tantrik practices aa 
enunciated in many Tantrik works and of the works themselves, 
For one man that attained super-normal powers, high spiritual 
level and great mystic experience there must have been hundreds 
of hypocrites, charlatans, and licentious men who deluded trustful 
and ignorant men and particularly women. 





1770. qu ægy Ani Gami (args à eure aur ETÄ Rad Arga N 


qoning goa R Gén Sa a Rh aa A atatadte 
VIL 90-91; sapien q saw: irdadd: Aqa AA suuni qur 


RA a v: gemia aufi a wakta ibid. VIII, 74, 
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Only a few Puranas like the Davipurina, the Kalikas, the 
Devimahatmya in the Markandeya provide for the employment 
of some of the condemned makaras (madya, mamsa, matsya) in 
the worship of the Great Goddess. From about the 6th or "th 
century A.D, Puranas began to incorporate the special ceremonial 
characteristics of the Saktas and Tantrikas, Apararka quotes 
a passage’! from the Devipurana wherein the qualifications of 
a Sthapaka (one who performs Devapratisthà) are set out, viz. 
he would be the best Sthapaka for establishing images of Dev! 
and the Matrs, who knows the vàma (left or opposite) and the 
daksina (right) path of worship, who has thoroughly mastered 
the veda relating to the Matrs (the Mother Goddesses ), who is 
clever in the interpretation of Paficaratra works and is proficient 
in the Tantras of the Matrs &c. The Kalika-purana devotes 
many chapters (54 ff) to the description of mantras, kavacas, 
mudras, nydsas &c The Bhagavatapuradna also and Agni 7 
372.3 expressly say that the worship of gods and of Visnu also 
is either zardiki, tantriki or migra, the first and third being for 
ihe three higher varnas and the tàntrikI for $üdras. The 
Bhagavatapurana refers to the worship of Ke$ava laid down in 
the Tantras for him who desires to cast out the knot ( bondage 
or grief) of the heart. It (Bhagavata) also mentions 73 Vaidikl 
and Tàntriki diksà (in XI. 11.37) and refers to the Tàntrik 
method of the angas, upàngas, àyudhas and decorations in the 
worship of the Lord of Laksmi.!7* Some of the Puranas and 
medieval nibandhas, however, fully utilized what Tantras had 
to say about mantras, japa, nydsa, mandala, cakra, yantra and 


1771. waft Figur —armgiaerse BW argiqrians:! @ wees: 
er Fiat mau ga!) TW! Tarai MITAA: I C HATA P. 16, 
who then quotes Matsya 265. 1~5 for the qualifications of sthapaka in which 
there is no reference to ara, qiamt or arq. This and the quotations from 
the Bhagavata indicate that the Matsya was composed some centuries 
before the q3rgxtur and wrqagn. 

1772, Agaentaa Mai Rodis (fadt we: ) erarorftfedsta fare gR- 
Waa | tie 372. 34, 

1773. 9 ang geanee ime: Aa: RAA qd wath a 
eqn ganang arana Arata: | ited eles arora gavirs agg 
wnma XL 3 47 and 49. Here fQvgsnua refers to the yagi prescribed in 
such alfexay works as netfeatoraea (V. 93-105) and taken over in late 
medieval works like the garvargt pp. 129-133 and var@ also is mentioned 
as a means of protection against evil. 

1774. mesm: Raa kase a: Ga) agaa Heras 

QI waa XII 11.2. 
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similar matters, This will be illustrated later by some examples. 
Even for such a simple and common topic as the 16 upacaras 
of worship, the Varsakriya-kaumudi (p. 156) and EkadasI-tattva 
(p. 59) quote the Prapafiasara-tantra (VI. 41-42). 


The Puranas and some smrtis prescribe short mantras 
of five, six, eight, twelve, thirteen and more syllables as 
very efficacious for securing all objects. A few of them 
are set out in the note’ below. Medhatithi or Manu says that 
the word mantra primarily means a part of the Veda comprising 
Rgveda, Yajurveda and Samaveda, treated as such by those who 
have studied the Veda, and that expressions like “Agnaye 
sYAhA "176 employed in rites like Vaisvadeva are called mantras 
in a secondary sense by way of praise. The vedic conception 
was that a mantra has great potency and that it must be correctly 
repeated to secure the desired result, that a mantra defective as 
to accent or as to a letter or wrongly applied did not convey the 
meaning intended and that becoming a thunderbolt in the form of 
a word or words it destroys” the yajamana. Vedic mantras are 


1775. Vide smt fitam 1. 73 ff for references to mantras of five or more 
letters. A pancaksara mantra is aa: fara (in gg I, 85); the same 
becomes a mantra of six letters when ‘om’ is prefixed, Other mantras of 
six letters are: sif «rit fasura (in gureriaegta VI. 213), sit vat aera (in Bathe 
on sd vol, L. p. 227), atraawatata (vide note 219 above) and two more on 
p. 434 under ‘ Sadaksaramantra'; ‘Khakholkaya namah’ is a sadaksara 


mantra of Aditya quoted from wega in Paz (md Il. p. 521) and in 
Kalpataru on vrata p.9 and 199 (in the latter it is called agaeq under 
Nimbasaptami, the description of which is taken from Bhavisya, Brahma- 
parva, chap. 215 and 216); mantras of eight letters are: aif añt ataona 
(ia agger L. 16. 38-39, srgrquur 60. 24, aureq. 120. 7), ait aay magna 
(in Serreeartas IV. 12, «vfu. 63. 6, q. by sm, Ag. 102.4 q. by 
qafa. I. p. 182 as agma); a mantra of twelve letters is aij qaat waa 
argeary (in array. I. 16, 38-39, actaeg. 7.43); fora mantra of 13 letters 
about tra, vide note 219 above); mantras of 16 letters are sidfisreagproi 
smi wae (in away, 1. 59.44) and gm egaa MaR gE we wer (in 
ggr. IX. 99), 

1776. maa gega enaA Aa AEA 
ww uer duda RAIRA Ww Arad AAAA a g awada 
Waal eaters: maena qaia gA RTA 
aagana a gaman AAA on ag III. 121 (in Dr. Jha's edition ). 

1777, Vide H. of Dh. vol, II, p. 347 and note 840, where verse 52 from 
the Paniniyasiksa is quoted and the story of the result of wrong accentuation 
of the word ‘indrasatruh' is briefly set out from Tai, S. II. 4. 12 1 and 
Sat, Br, I, 6. 3. 8-16. 
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of four classes viz, rk (which is metrical), yajus ( which has no 
restriction as to metre but which must be a sentence), a sdman 
(which is sung) and nigada (i.e. praisa, meaning words that 
are addressed by one person to another calling upon the latter to 
do a certain act, e.g. the words 'srucah sammrddhi, proksanir- 
asadaya’. Nigadas are yajus in form but are distinguished 
from yajus by the fact that the former are loudly uttered, while 
a yajus is ordinarily recited in a low voice? The most sacred 
mantra is the Gàyatri (Rg. IIL 62, 10 *tat-savitur' &e), The 
Atharvaveda ( XIX. 71.1) calls it Vedamata (the mother of 
the Veda). The Brahadaranyakopanisad ( V. 14) contains a 
grand eulogy of the Gayatri”? Om is a very sacred syllable, a 
symbol of brahma and may be called in the language of the 
Tantras a bija. There are only a few syllables such as om, phat, 
vasat in the Vedic literature that on the face of them have 
no meaning but aro like bija mantras in the Tantra senso. 
There isa Bijanighantu (a dictionary of bija mantras) printed 
in ‘Tantrik texts’ Vol. 1. pp. 28-29 (where monosyllabic bijas 
such as Hrim, Srim, Krim, Hum, phat, are set out and described 
in symbolic words indicated in note 1708 above, It is stated 
about a dozen times in the Aitareya Brahmana viz. it is the 
perfection of sacrifice when it is rupasamrddha ( perfect as to its 
form ) i. e. when the rk verse pointedly refers to the sacrificial 
act that is being performed.” The Nirukta (I. 15-16) starts 
a lengthy discussion on Kautsa’s view that mantras have no 
sense (or are purposeless). There is a long discussion in the 
Pirvamimamsiasiitra (1, 2, 31 ff) on the same lines as in the 
Nirukta. Jaimini states that there is no difference in the 
meanings of words employed in the Veda and those employed 
by people and Sabara adds in his bhasya (on P. M. S. I. 2. 32) 
that mantras are recited in sacrifices only for the purpose of 
conveying or manifesting the meaning.1! It is difficult to 


1778, Vide Jai. II. 1. 35-45 and H, of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 983-984 and 
note 2232 for further details about these. 

1779. Vide H, of Dh. Vol II. pp. 302-304 for the meaning and 
eulogies of Gayatri in various Sanskrit works and pp. 301-302 for the 
eulogy of 'om', which is called ' pranava '. 

1780, qag age wad agraag seme agag Ù. am, DII, 
(avata ), 5 (807). : 

1781. Tbe Nirukta (1 16) quotes this Brahmana passage but reads 
waa in its discussion on the question whether Vedic mantras are 
significant. The words of the Ait, Br. ' yat karma kriyamanam rgabhivadati' 

( Continued on next page ) 
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define what à vedic mantra is and it is generally understood, as 
said by Sabara, that passages or verses are mantras that are 
recognised as such by the learned.782_ The whole Veda is divided 
into five categories viz. Vidhi (hortatory passages as in ‘ Agni- 
hotram juhuyat’), mantras, nàmadheya (names such as Udbhid 
in 'Udbhida yajeta' or 'Visvajit' as in 'Vi$vajità yajeta'), 
nisedha (prohibition as in ‘nanrtam vadet') and arthavada 
(explanatory or laudatory passages as in‘ Vayu is a deity that 
is swiftest’). The Nirukta (I. 20) embodies the ancient view 
that the sages had an intuitive perception of Dharma and they 
transmitted the mantras by oral instruction to those that came 
after them and that had no intuitive perception of Dharma. 
The mantras and stotras were supposed even in the Rg. to induce 
the gods to come to the sacrifices and to bestow on those who 
recited them protection, valiant sons, cattle, wealth, victory and 
all sorts of things (e.g. vide Rg. I. 102. 1—5, II. 24. 15-16, II, 
25, 2, III. 31. 14, IX. 20. 7, 1X. 72. 9, X. 78. 8, X. 105. 1). It has 
been shown above p. 920 (in notes 4167-4168 ) how the Puranas 
prescribed their own mantras for many religious acts but those 
mantras also are significant and not meaningless. 


Mantras are the very heart and core of Tantrasastra so 
much so that the éastra is often spoken of as mantrasastra, 
The theory of Tantrik writings such as the Prapaiicasdra and 
Siradatilaka about mantras may be briefly stated as follows: 
In the human body there are ten nàdis, the three principal being 
Ida (on the left side from the left testicle to the left nostril), 
Susumnà (in the middle of the body in the spinal chord) and 
Pingala (on the right side from the right testicle to the right 
nostril). The Kundalini lies asleep coiled like a snake in the 
Mūlādhāra cakra. It is a form of the $abda-brahma. The Devi 
(or Sakti) assumes the form of Kundalini, all gods reside in 
Devi and all mantras are Her forms ( Saradatilaka I. 55-57). It 
has already been stated how from contact with light (Jyotih) 
Sakti becomes conscious and has a desire to create, then it 
solidifies and appears as a bindu. Through the instrumentality 


(Continued from last page) 
contain the same doctrine that the PMS and Sabara emphasize viz, mantras 
are'arthapratyayaka' or 'arthaprakasaka'. stat on aifafsretad aa: (y. ar. 
@. I. 2.32) says ‘orimeqraaaita a RAMNO- 

1782. amma exem (e Hern! g, Ak. a I. 1. 34 on which 
Sabara remarks sag RAÄ a varairaradienid |o rare meae gd: ' 
Va aR Agm: ARa RN gA ARGA a A RRN: W, 
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of Kala (Time) bindu divides itself into three, gross (i. e. bija), 
subtle (stksma i.e. nada which is bijabindu) and para (i.e. 
bindu which is karyabindu). This last is of the nature of an 
unmanifest sound and is called $abdabrahma 79 by the sages 
(Sàradatilaka I. 11-12, Prapaücasára L. 41 ff)  Sabdabrahma 
exists in all things as consciousness; it exists in the bodies of 
living human beings in the form of Kundalini and then appears 
as letters in prose, poetry and so forth, being carried by Vayu 
(air ) to the throat, palate, teeth &c. The sounds thus produced 
are called aksaras and when written they are spoken of 
as varnas (letters of the alphabet, matrka, which are 50 
from a to ksz), The impulse to sound production arising 
in muladhara-cakra is called ‘para’ (vik), it is called 
pasyanti when it reaches ‘savadhisthana-cakra, madhyama 
in the heart and vaikhari in the mouth. Both aksara and 
varna are Kundalini made articulate in speech and visible 
in writing. All the mantras (some say they are nine crores) 
are evolved from the varnas of the alphabet that are deemed (by 
Tantrikas) to be living conscious sound powers. It is the bija 
mantras like hrim, srim, krim that make visible the form of the 
Devatà (Mahanirvàna V. 18-19)U83 It is wrong to suppose 
that mantras are mere letters or words or language. They 
assume different forms, such as bija-mantras, kavaca, hrdaya &c. 
The bijamantras like Hrim (representing Tribhuvanesvari or 
Maya), Srim (representing Laksmi), Krim (representing Kali) 
cannot possibly be called language, since they convey no mean- 
ing to ordinary men. They are the Devata (Istadevata of the 





1782a. dy is described in suvatfaaan I. 56-57 as seaqagrererarfy and 
anaga. 


1783. AR BABA a mann JWP mgA RAT 
aa aa cU aarda Aari gaa: aR ad A Ar nae 
sen! agro. VIII. 87-88. sqm is called an, 3 is paghe and Ẹ is 
anaa. About maf the siregis (XXI. 1-3) says ‘azar agai amas avrei 
TÂRG IN IRRIA ag RAGAGATI NEIT: HA AGIRRE 
qaaa mad Renaa Rega: wÀ ai gaga: N. For the 
seven sqraías, vide H. of Dh. vol. IT. p. 301 note 713. Each is to be repeated 
preceded by om. The fara of MAA is Mara Saal VAlsTa TANT: TNT. 
The @eaifay 1.165 says about arrat ‘atraitg at ei Radai aA 
ara sagas fate! Rate uu fire sepu! cmq Re: 
salad QUA p UI ERNA a RARR aeaa Aa | GUTAÉ aad- 
3 dtaragamiamt 7 offeret su Aan aan AINA: u ercfast etaed qa 
Jaa ar! osreq f a ade dua qu senmmd A AANER t 
aao A gara w qiqur fec ! verses 55-63, 
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sadhaka, the worshipper) imparted to the sidhaka by the 
qualified guru at the time of diksa (initiation). They are not 
efficacious if merely learnt by reading books, A mantra accord- 
ing to Tantrik works is the sound body of Sakti charged with 
the vibrations of the spiritual personality of the original 
Tantrika seer of the mantra and endowed with a perpetual 
store of power by the Tantrik seer. What is needed to awaken 
Power in the disciple and to reap the full effect of the mantra is 
the touch of the guru, the imagination and concentrated will 
power of the sidhaka. The deity willed that certain letters 
uttered by the seer should as sound or sounds convey such and 
such a meaning and should have a certain potency. The sounds 
represented by the letters are forms of Sivasakti i.e. Sabdabrahma. 
From this last the whole world proceeds in the form of sounds 
(Sabda ) and the objects (artha) which sounds or words denote, 
The Devata, the mantra and the guru are the essentials of 
sadhana (procedure that leads on to Siddhi, laid down in Tantrik 
works ); the disciple has to revolve in his mind that the three are 
non-different. Mantra is not the same thing as a prayer. For 
a prayer a person may employ any words that he may choose, 
but in the case of a mantra definite letters are considered 
necessary, which are deemed to be the forms in which Sakti 
manifests Herself to the worshipper. A mantra may be in the 
form of words that have an obvious meaning or in the form of 
letters arranged in a particular order and that have no meaning 
to the uninitiated. It is recognised in some of the works on 
this sastra that thought has creative power, that each person is 
Siva, and can attain to higher and higher spiritual levels 
depending upon his ability to realise himself as Siva. Thoughts 
are real, kind thoughts will do good to ourselves and to those 
around us, evil thoughts and wishes of others may cause us 
suffering. 


Tantrik works have their own mantras and they also 
employ Vedic mantras. For example, the mantra ‘ Jatavedase 
sunavama’ (Rg. L. 99. 1), though addressed to Agni, is employed 
in later works for invoking Durga, the mantra 'Tryambakam 
yajamahe’ (Rg. VI. 59. 12) is addressed to Rudra, but is called 
Mrtyufjaya-mantra or mrtasafijivini mantra in Tantrik works 
and is prescribed for purifying the mind ( cittasuddhi) in the 
Mahanirvana (VIII. 243). Similarly, the Gayatri mantra (Rg. III, 
62.10) is employed by the Tantrikas. Vide Saradatilaka XXL 1-8 
and 16 (latter for dhyana of Gayatri) and Prapaficasara, which 
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devotes the whole chapter 30 to the explanation of om, the vyahrtis 
and the words of the Gayatri and Gaáyatrtsadhana). The 
Mahanirvana prescribes the performance of Vaidiki sandhya to 
be followed by the Tantriki sandhyG. The Tantriki Gayatri is 
* Adyàyai vidmahe Paramesvaryai dhimahi | tan-nah Kali praco- 
day&tu' ( Mahanirvána V. 62-63). Even Sidra Tantrikas were 
to recite this last, while the three higher classes were to repeat 
the vedic Gayatri employing om, srim and aim before it respec- 
tively. The importance of guru, mantra and devata is emphati- 
cally brought out in the following verse ‘the person, who considers 
guru as a mere mortal, a mantra as mere letters and images ( of 
deities) as mere stones falls into Hell'/' 'The Rudrayámala 
says ‘If Siva is angered, Guru can save (the pupil ), but if Guru 
is angered, no one can save (the pupil )’. 


The Paraguramakalpasitra, Jianarnavatantra, the Sarada- 
tilaka and almost all Tantrika works say that mantras possess 
wonderful and inconceivable powers," that a follower of 
Tantra secures all powers by following the practices of the 
school of his guru traditionally handed down and by faith, that 
mantras are the means of securing the fruits desired, that the 
authoritativeness of Tantrasastra depends mainly on the faith 
of the followers of the $àstra; that the sidhaka should come to 
feel that guru, mantra, the deity, his own soul, mind and life- 
breaths are all one and then he will possess the knowledge of the 
Highest Self. Some ot the Tantrik works contain most exag- 
gerated praises of mantras, particularly the srividyamantra of 
sixteen letters; e. g. Jfianarnava says ‘Even crores of Vajapeyas 
and thousands of ASvamedhas are not equal (in merit) to even 
the utterance of Srividya and so also gifts of crores of Kapila 
cows cannot be compared to one utterance of Srividya (94th 





1784, E agah a s MAGA sfdara farera ta gri udi 
ai garda XII. 45, siendi X. 12- n wa umm (Il.65) says “we: 
a Beata usad mtia: i RÀ wü set zü ee a Haga) This verse occurs 
in sema 12. 49 (reads gg ARAT). 


1785. MATAA RIRA ! SaR amat aa: Barna 
SIHIUQ*! — GHesqddRHHs: CAAT AT ARORA ATTRA: SI 
L 7-11; SRRA REAT aga Aseo l ERARE aña Ra- 
so: ı UAT eged aeg gad ` aaaea 1 p.1; ATG: 
Wi wu sar | Hea ATTA AEn aama: cU greg ewer: E- 
sears (ordt nar! aset aud CTH meae! angers II. 57 and 59. 
Vide p, 118 note 305 where the verse ‘ Fazaagea &c? is quoted; waang quotes 
it on mgr: H. 59, 
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patala, verses 74-76). Vide Agnipurana 125. 51-55 for mantras 
employed in killing an enemy, chapters 134 and 135 for Trai- 
lokyavijayavidya and Sangramavijayavidya respectively. 


Numberless mantras are contained in the Tantras made 
from different arrangements of the constituent parts of a 
mantra. The Mahanirvana first gives a mantra of ten syllables 
as noted below and then by different arrangements of the letters 
and by addition of certain other syllables and words like 
‘Kalike’ it forms twelve mantras, remarks that there are crores 
of mantras and that the mantras contained in all Tantras are 
all mantras of the Great!” Devi. 


The word mantra is explained as derived from ‘man’ to 
think and ‘trai’ or ‘tra’. Yaska’s Nirukta (VII. 12) derives it simply 
from ‘man’. The Kularnava says ‘mantra’ is so called since it 
saves from all dangers, as the sadhaka thereby is led to ponder 
over God of immeasurable refulgence that is the only principle 
(in the world ). A similar derivation is given by Ramapürva- 
tapaniya Upanisad, by the Prapaficaséra and other Tantras.’7%7 
Numerous varieties of mantras called Kavaca, Hrdaya, Upahr- 
daya, Netra, Astra, Raks& and so forth are specified in the 
Tantrik texts, one or two of which may be illustrated in the note 
below and the rest are passed over for reasons of space,1788 





1786. The mantra often syllables in zgrísiur» V. 10-13 is Zi si afi 
qut wr. Then it proceeds: qq aes adeaiar: Anei | j 
Wg Ug deu d l a: A: A aF aa aa: aaar gG: Wer 
Raio: V. 18-19, 

1787. annisa m RAAI AAAA MOARTA: adara 
WAF: I ungiarüdta-sw. L12; gura faenum farerara great wid t 
FAAS ATTA gía RAJA waa: SUR V.2; GUSUTWeWU FA- 
CAAA: | AIT AAV ATALANTA: Ut gem 17, 54. 

1788, The srgresemr I11, 33 provides for a a of ten syllables, 'amáyare- 
agma egi? together with iw, aga, gam and faa Aaga 
AWWA GUA! Berard Ferra gare gang | were sid: 
Tang veu! qum wor zíqdi fafsdwisfererad " verses 3-4. Then 
the paa called Jae is described in verses 5-27 beginning with 
Iara Tena DIT manat: i Rg gA sår adi US: VW! Jara- 
Rai AAAA: an sA m (Snc a Aea aa: agp arè 
TONI ERA HTA RAN Berg Tg FI A Hon RA RA t - Oi Hooray AR: 
aN qg Rean) S goa AA: qg ei SOUCI. . gia a mud qu 
war ataarsrad | Jarrai ala qud qria: lt &c. Pow a Comparati ciy 
modern paa of aen RSAT, vide merísaturae VH. 56-65, and. smeqqo 1I. 
56. 48-50 fora qp beginning with Lu ai Wa wae... + HAG qa mg- 
wun’ a Fn: I (in four R Ams, 4 Roms. wng and svf with different 
names of fey). 
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The Saraditilaka divides mantras into male, female and 
neuter; masculine mantras end in ‘hum’ and ‘phat’, female 
mantras in ‘svaha’ and neuter mantras end with ‘namah’. 
This is stretched further so as to apply to letters viz, the vowels 
rt, 1 Į] are said to be neither and the rest are said to be not 
neuter but only short and long ( Śāradātilaka, VI. 3 and 
Raghavabhatta thereon). Sdradatilaka (from chap. VII to 
XXIII) is devoted to mantras of Sarasvati, Laksmi, Bhuva- 
nesvari, Tvarita and others, Durga,}”® Tripura, Ganapati, Candra- 
mas. Many of the mantras are to be repeated thousands of 
times or /akhs of times in order to secure full effect. For example, 
in X. 105-107 the Saradatilaka prescribes that a certain mantra 
should be repeated five lakhs of times and then fifty thousand 
ahutis of ghee should be made and worship of the Devi with the 
procedure prescribed should be performed. The worshipper then 
secures whatever he may desire and can make kings sub-servient 
to his wil. Another noticeable feature is that the mantras are 
treated like the mantras of the Veda and mention is made in the 
manner of the Anukramanis of the sage, the metre, the deity 
and the viniyoga (or purpose for which it is to be used or 
employed). Though the Saradatilaka is a sober work free 
from the sexual practices of Vamamarga, still it does contain 
mantras for magical purposes such as bringing women under 
control (IX. 103-104, X. 76), bringing about the paralysing or 
the death of an enemy by mantras ( Xl. 60-124, XXI. 95 
XXII. 1 ff). 


The Buddhist Tantras did not lag behind the Hindu Tantras 
in the matter of the potency of mantras. The Sadhanamala!?! 





1789, The ganira is ‘sit Gi guid mms (mq XI 1-2)and then 
the work proceeds RA mgA maa a Hed gu Baar wagner 
wigraretn (XI. 3); gR refers to the faite, about the 
monosyllabic mantra ‘srim' these are set out as follows; aiwmaatzga: 
sid farearaforfemc Raa Saar sf wma sme VIIL 2-3. 

1790. que sene reWEHgwaW! xwsnnssdi SISTER 
gegm) pegi IX, 103-104; (rd ub suse wd washer! ui fife 
fat aan a aarnia eara t ibid. X, 76, que would be Bi ati af. 

1791, freed ara disrarei wusfu! wrqentor p. 575; sd sir gil 
g È a: ad maa aga aa fh yaen: Rgn: ibid. p. 270; mg fh sg 
ray waged Geant i naaa AARAA ) ibid. p. 62, 
su uewe fufefefo Jays SIPS SGUS EYEE PIFIRARL TUT EET 
(qw fqà qurmaa, Gracvasamciq eNA maaari TRA) cid p. 87; the 

( Continued on next page) 
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asserts that there is nothing that cannot be accomplished by 
mantras if proper procedure is followed. For example, it says 
that a certain mantra that is a prince among mantras confers 
Buddhahood, what need is there to say about othere siddhis, that 
by another mantra even Buddhahood which is extremely difficult 
to attain is like a jujube fruit placed on the palm of the hand 
and that a certain mantra (of unmeaning words) if repeated five 
times at three periods in the day viz. the morning, noon and 
evening, makes even a fool (lit. an ass) master of three hundred 
works. The Buddhist Tantras also prescribe repetition of 
mantras for a lakh!?? of times ( vide Sadhanamala, vol I, No. 165 





( Continued from last bage ) 

Wwuüuwetmua chap. 21 (B. I. series ed. by Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt, 1952 ) 
contains several wqmurs ( Talismanic sentences), one of which may be cited 
here (p. 267) ‘aa ag NAERA -gm meinagi ura wi agar 
sq WEG vdd) Hg em smfdfe À -gA REA -o wer vna. 

1792. staf E! gama sara wuídgídi ateeaia quii qua 
fim wean dej smuarar fütgíd wd er cq rggíd! SDISHIGI 
vol, I. p. 221. airat here means Goddess Tara. The most famous mantra among 
Buddhists is ‘Om Manipadme him’ where ‘manipadme’ is vocative (and 
probably refers to Tara deity, who has a jewel lotus). Vide Dr, F, W. Thomas 
in JRAS for 1906 p. 464. It is often rendered as ‘Hail, the jewel lotus’. 
While these pages were passing through the press the present author 
received a work called ‘Foundations of Tibetan mysticism’ according to the 
Esoteric Teachings of the Great Mantra *?Om Mani Padme Hum’ by Lama 
Anagarika Govinda (pub. by Rider and Co. London, 1959). It is impos- 
sible to deal with this work in this note, He siates that the Mantra 'Om' &c. 
is dedicated to Avalokitesvara (a fine photographic plate of whom occurs 
as the Frontispiece). None who is not a confirmed Tibetan Buddhist 
scholar or monk will accept his interpretations of the words of the mantra, 
On p, 27 he states that the mantra is pronounced in Tibet as ' Om Mani 


Peme Hum’ and that the complete formula is 'Om... Hüm, IIrih" (p. 230); 
on pp. 84 ff, he scouts the idea that tantrism is a Hinduistic reaction taken 
over by later Buddhist schools. Ile offers different esoteric meanings of 
the words of the mantra, e. g. on p. 130 he says 'om is the ascent towards 
universality, Hum is the descent of the states of universality into the depth 
of the human heart’; on p. 131 'Om is the infinite, but Hum is the infinite in 
the finite, the eternal in the temporal! &c.; on p. 230 'In the Om, we experi- 
ence the Dharmakaya and the mystery of the universal body, in ‘mani’ the 
Sambhogakaya, in the Padma we experience the Nirmanakaya, in the Hum 
we experience the Vajrakaya as synthesis of the transcendental body of 
the three mysteries; in the Hrih, we dedicate the totatity of our transformed 
personality to the service of Amitabha; on p. 256 ‘thus Om...Him 
embodies the happy tidings of liberation, of the love towarde all living 
beings and of the way that leads to final realization,’ The present author is 
constrained to say that by similar arbitrary interpretations the words of 
any mantra may be made to yield similar senses. 
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p. 336 and No, 108. p. 221). Some of the mantras embody the 
doctrines of Mahayana with the addition of syllables like om, 
phat, svaha (such as ‘om  §unyatd-jfiianavajrasvabhava- 
tmakoham’ in Saédhanam4la vol I. p.62) The Prapañcasāra, 
which is ascribed to the great advaita teacher Sankaracarya and 
on which Padmapida is said to have written a commentary 
(both published by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. XVIII-XIX, 
1935), contains a mantra called Trailokya~mohana for the 
purpose 173 of the six cruel magic rites and (in 34. 33) describes 
a yantra (diagram ) by worship of which a sidhaka can make 
a woman smitten with passion for him and draw her to him, 
This, among other matters such as ungrammatical forms, raises 
grave doubts as to whether the work was really composed by the 
first Sankaracarya. It may, however, be stated that the learned 
Raghavabhatta in many places in his commentary on the 
Saradatilaka (such as I. 7, 8, 12) quotes the Prapaficasara 
(L 42, 44) as the great acarya’s work and several later writers 
do the same, It has to be borne in mind, however, that about 
400 works are ascribed to the great advaita Acarya and that 
Raghavabhatta was separated by at least seven centuries from 
the great Ácarya and his ascription therefore cannot be accepted 
with implicit faith without more evidence, 


Several Puranas are affected by the theory about the power 
of mantras of the Tantrika type. The Garuda-purana (I. chap. 
7 and 10) employs many monosyllabic unmeaning mantras like 
hràm, ksaum, hrim, hum, huh, $rim, hrim and says (I. 23) that 
*om Khakholkaàya Süryamürtaye namah' is the mülamantra 
of the Sun and this mantra is employed for sun-worship in an 
early digest like the Krtyakalpataru on vrata(p 9 note). The 
Bhavisya-purána ( Br&áhmaparva 215 4) gives ‘ Khakholkaya 
namah ’ as the milamantra in Sun worship. The Bhavisya 
( Brahma. 29. 9-15) provides that ‘gam svaha’ is the mila- 
mantra of Ganapati worship, cites the mantras for Ardaya, 
sikha, kavaca &c. and a Gayatri suited to-Ganapati.1 Garuda 
I. 38 contains a long prose mantra of Camunda. The Agni- 





1793. ameirarmzaguer pego! WIA: m mes raras a t 
"qum XXIIL 5. Vide sinaguara VIII 102-105 and crapeaaigar 26th 
zz, verse 24 for the same, Agni-purana Chap, 138 deals with the six cruel acts. 

1794. a agi ES qoşa qafera: | ai üt eat wa tt fan: FIECTIEGSEQ 
Prat aa ai Sa aa: wad wa ay aa AIE M Fl NARA | 
aq (ag 29.9 ff), The aragiis wernoa gue amacera dimid! qm 
ata: Agma! (ibid 29,15), 

` H, D. 139 
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puràna also contains many mantras of the Tantrik type. Chap. 
121 verses 15-17 provide!” for a mantra whereby enemeis are 
brought under control (as noted below) and verses 17-19 speak 
of a mantra for paralysing (sfambhana) of an enemy. Chap. 
133-135 of the Agni contain several mantras of the Tantrik 
type. Chapter 307 contains several mantras of bringing under 
control the three worlds. 


A mantra called Mahasveta is spoken of in the Bhavisya- 
puràna which is mentioned in the Krtyakalpataru on vrata (p. 9) 
and in Ekadasitattva p. 40 and it is ' hràm hrim sah ' and the 
japa of that mantra on Sunday with fast is said to yleld what 
one desires, 17% 


The later medieval digests on Dharmasastra adopt the 
Pranapratistha.mantra evolved by the Saradatilaka (XXIII. 71- 
76). The Devapratistha tattva!77 (pp. 506-507) quotes these 
verses from Saradatilaka, sets out the mantra and explains the 
verses at length. The Divyatattva also (pp. 609-610) does the 
same. The Vyavaharamayükha (p. 86) sets out the same 
mantra for the consecration of the image of Dharma in the 
ordeal of Dharma without expressly naming the Sàradatilaka. 
The Nirnayasindhu (pp. 349-350) has an elaborate rite of the 
Pranapratistha of images full of Tantrik elements like the words 
vasat, hrim, and phat and employs the same procedure as the 
one prescribed by the Saradatilaka without expressly mentioning 
the latter. The Saradatilaka appears to follow earlier works 
like the Jayakhyasamhita (Patala XX) and Prapaücasara- 
tantra (35. 1-9 ff). 


1795. qà qediant ay ama ey ai Aig aad tra ai qu 
(cdi RUE BSI Fa aS au spp aaar a AmA Aa i 
arfgt. 121, 15-17. 


1796, quand a ìà gianna Raani sme p serai d gwed N- 
faa metqapueeemp: güízeprar ds: Qd cmDUM HRRSIYTD! EDSQHRS- 
aii mA SRA: q.d.p.40, The verse gqamd *q is quoted by g. 
on ga vol. II. part 2 p. 520. 


1797, Favs Beart ats wl AS at ad WO EÍ ET: STU SNTUT GE mo: 
SION Wr mu Raa: | age waza! sTaST TETAS WANTON Tarts 
we Pat fasrg ener: quuídsres pp. 506-507. sqq refers to the name of 
the divinity whose image is to be established, If it is a Goddess then the 
words ameu: or a4Ñ are to be substituted. The azatraeq (XIII, 62-68) 


sets out the monfama of 40 letters from stacy to tarey in the technical 
language of Tantrik works, 
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Reasons of space preclude further illustrations of the use of 
Tantrik mantras by medieval digests on Dharmaáástra. One 
matter of contrast between Vedic mantras and some Tantrik 
mantras may be noticed. A Vedic mantra, according to 
Jaimini (I 2. 32), was significant, but the Tantras go so far as 
to teach the repetition of mantras that have no meaning or that 
contain the letters of the mantra in reversed form. For example, 
the Kalivilásatantra (XXII. 21) says that the reverse of the 
three letters of the mantra ‘om Durge’, as ‘rgedu om’ yields all 
desires (‘rgedu om tryaksaram mantram sarvakamaphala- 
pradam )'. The Sad.dharmapundarika!?95 (a standard work of 
Mahayana Buddhism) chap. 21 (text edited by Kern and 
Bunyiu Nanjiu, 1912 and íranslated in S. B. E. vol XXI. 
pp. 370—375 ) contains spells (called Dharanipadani). 1¢ should 
not be supposed that spells were peculiar to Hindus or Buddhists. 
Many ancient peoples believed that words and letters have magic 
power and that belief led on to another belief that it did not 
matter even if the letters and words had no sense. E. J. Thomas 
in ‘ History of Buddhist thought’ (reprint of 1953) states that 
spells similar to Hindu and Buddhist types exist in old English, 
Old High German and Keltic ( p. 186 ). 


The repetition of mantras, Vedic as well as Tantrik, is 
called * Pura$carana'!7? ( which literally means ‘performing or 
carrying out before’), The Mahanirvana ( VII. 76-85 ) sets out 
various modes of purascarana ( brief as well as elaborate). One 
way is to bring together five fativas on the 14th tithi of a dark 
fortnight or on a Tuesday or Saturday, then the Devi is to be wor- 
shipped and the worshipper is to repeat ten thousand times with 
single-mindedness the mantra in mahdnis@ ( midnight), then 
he is to feed persons devoted to brahman and becomes one who 
has carried out purascarana. Another way is that he should 
repeat every day one thousand times the mantra beginning on 
a Tuesday up to (including) the next Tuesday, so that by 
repeating the mantra in all eight thousand times on eight days, 





1798, A very brief spell from the @qagvetrn may be set out here by 
way of sample: wad agra Jẹ HA AS agai -.. Stet! p, 372 of SBE 
vol. XXI which is quoted above in note 1791, All the words excluding &4T&T 
are in the vocative. ga, for Tew, sð for sara. 

1799. Purascarana of a mantra has several constituent elements viz. 
dhyana ( meditation on the form of the deity to be worshipped ), worship, 
japa of the mantra, homa, tarpana, abhiseka and feeding brahmanas, In 
a brief purascarana the first three alone are included. Tarpana means 
satiating with water the deity and the pitrs. 
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he will be deemed to have performed purascarana. Sometimes, 
it is prescribed 19? that a mantra such as ‘Sivaya namah’ (this 
is five-lettered mantra) or ‘Om Sivaya namah’ (a sadaksara 
mantra ) should be repeated 24 lakhs of times and the sadhaka 
should offer into Agni twenty-four thousand Ghutis of payasa. 
Then the mantra becomes perfect and confers on the sádhaka 
whatever he desires. The Kularnava states that Purascarana 
is so called because by the five-fold upasina@ the deity desired 
(as if) moves!9'! before the worshipper for conferring on him 
her favour. A mantra like the Gayatri is'%? to be repeated 
every day 1008 or 108 or 10 times. This requirament is in 
keeping with what the Puranas and Dharmasastra works say. 
For example, the Naradapurana (IJ. 57.54) provides that a 
mantra is to be repeated 8, 28, or 108 times, The Ekàdasitattva!92 
quotes Devipuràna for the proposition that the offerings in the 
homa to planets should be 108, 28 or 8 according to one's ability. 


Raghavabhatta in his commentary on Sàradatilaka ( 16. 56 ) 
has a very exhaustive and learned note on the details of 
purascarana that are common to all mantras. According to the 
Vayaviya-samhita 193 the perfecting of the procedure of the 
mülamantra is called purascarana, since it has to be practised 
before the acts in which it is to be employed. The Kulàrnava 18 
provides that there are at least five constituent elements of 
pura$carana viz. püjà ( worship of the desired deity ) three times 
a day, japa (muttering of the mantra), tarpana, homa, and 





1800, gqqy ant aa areas aq) Talat aa: Awani 
Feat: anga awi Gia: anda o aaeawaraearhr gga 
gla at RA Ama: auaa agg mage 18.2, 15-16. The first 
verse says that fara «zi: or sii (31314 ca: is the mantra oi Siva, 

1801. qangiwaaer gaat jq: paf awa agea AÀ N 
gga 17. $7. 

1802. aAA ggi a i m ase N AAt AAA AF ARRANA 
agao VII, 79; compare qaigsiat pp. 59 vimus dique) gus 
uefrqysrat samba wuq! aAa a aaa ara t. 

1803. MARIKA! MÄ ZAFE (AAA) qUDHUITWn- 
igrrürmeweHenq! gun faisse aA aullisayn Ware on stare, and 
Agay of menwa p 99 reads quasadamremtíatisi dum. 

1804. &um qx feaa warginaiaa asa aq 
Seu yo aR Ai aag a AA aR ATEA 
aagg Rda aega a mung (dOraqscadeat n aa: A... 
wulrdg fy af jg ww viq! MARARA UOHIEIIHAG wi ad 
manu Rata aama aR! gaada XV. 7-9 and 11-12 q by 
quang. 
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dinner to brahmanas; that if any one of these cannot be carried 
out, then he should perform japa of the mantra twice as many 
times more as the number prescribed for that constituent, that, 
in the absence of some constituents, by providing a good dinner 
to brahmanas everything becomes successful and that if one 
mantra is perfected by performing the five constituents 
mentioned above, then he secures siddhi of all mantras. 
Raghavabhatta suggests another way of purascarana viz. one 
should be pure,:95 observe a fast and then in an eclipse of the 
sun or moon should stand in the naveldeep water of a river 
directly falling into the sea, should recite a mantra with 
concentration of mind from the time the eclipse begins till its 
end, thereafter perform homa and the rest in order reducing each 
to 1/10 of the number of japa recitation, then secure the guru’s 
contentinent (by gifts) and that by this method mantra becomes 
perfect and the deity becomes favourable. The Kaulavalinirnaya 
describes (14th patala, verses 75-260 ) a terrible sadhana whereby 
in a single night a sadhaka socures mantra-siddhi viz. by going 
to a cemetery or other lonely spot after one watch of the night, 
securing the corpse of a càndàla, or of one who is killed by some 
one with a sword or one bitten by a snake or a young handsome 
warrior dying in a battle (not killed by himself), he should 
wash the corpse, offer worship to it and to Durga and repeat the 
mantra (‘om Durge Durge raksani svaha’). If he is not 
frightened by the terrific sights that he may see and after 
following a very long procedure he secures mantrasiddhi. The 
Tarabhaktisudharnava (faranga IX pp 345 ff) describes the 
‘savasidhana-vidhi’ and so does the Kulaeüdamani-tantra 
( Tantrik texts, vol. IV. ) VI. 19-28. 


Raghavabhatta further quotes a passage’® to the effect 
that if the sidhaka satisfies his guru who is a form of the deity 








1805. snrqeqguaWur yaga netsh Aediah Yrs Gadi: | 
aai agna aaas Raat memng Aari aia aA: I 
ward azqsiseespZUta qd cavq! dqedp maai mi da dA) aaa 
aaa: a Saat a gA q. by agag oo mear: 16 56 and by già 
FTN (pp. 73-74); vide a, fü. sit. pp. 109-110 where these verses (with slight 
variations) are quoted from amam. Vide mRSgndeu (ammo) 17. 40-45, 
some portion of which is' egay gest usum ud! wgqg dia 
qag Rada quneb gus gureuot quein: ! mii aggid quqani- 
Aaa was Adiaa acieariguon Aq? 

1806. aua gaaet a4 ara IATA! GUAT AT Aes: Heese Wan: 
. Wero qp rari wur sisnpegd! uid dia a dea aT ATT | 

( Continued on next page ) 
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worshipped, he would secure perfection of mantra even without 
purascarana, that pura$carapa is the main seed ( cause ) of ( the 
perfection of) mantras, that where the number of times a mantra 
is to be recited is not expressly stated, it should be repeated 8000 
times. Raghavabhatta quotes a verse saying that just as a man 
in the grip of diseases is incapable of performing all actions 
a mantra devoid of purascarana is declared to be in a similar 
condition. 


The Agnipurana, Kularnava and Saradatilaka lay down 
rules about the places where purascarana of a mantra is to be 
practised. The following places are commended’®” for those 
who are engaged in perfecting a mantra, viz. holy places, river 
bank, caves, mountain top, ground near a tirtha, confluence of 
rivers, holy forests and parks, the root of a bilva tree, mountain 
slopes, temple, seashore, one’s own house or any place where the 
mind ( of the sádhaka) feels happy. Rules were also laid down 
as to the food on which the sádhaka was to subsist during the 
days of pura$carana viz, food!59$ obtained by begging for alms 
(for brahmacürin and yati), havisya food ( prescribed for vratas ), 
allowed vegetables, fruits, milk, bulbous roots, barley meal. The 
Mantramahodadhi ( 25. 66-71 ) sets out what is havisya food in 
ganti and proper food in the other cruel rites. Raghavabhatta 
(on 16.56) adds many rules from other sources, such as the 
sadhaka performing purascarana should avoid sexual intercourse, 
flesh, wine, should not speak with women and $üdras, nor speak 
untruth, nor pamper his senses, should carry on the japa from 
morning till noon, should not allow a break, should repeat the 
mantra the same number of times every day. 





( Continued from last page) 

AAS TEA AAMT ATA: | WaT on state 16. 56. The verse yz... 
azaa occurs in @leadiaea XII. 108 (reads gura Sha wu). earnredt qu 
FA aaHsG AAA) Bsa lars aur AeaSIT qüíds.! wrd4o on sm 16. 56. 
This mantra is q. by farararnagia of any p. 454 (but reads sfaétay ame ). 
AH: AAAS SIMITASH | BAIA T mA areg gR Ày. 29. 1. 

1807. yàg adt Ger RaR arise: eal wea: qure qeu 
wereís Ram Aaga aè NR: garadi pó wage fus gu! gnpiy 
sea arta aan aan RaRa wu ra gR goda XV. 
22~24, svete II, 138-140 (except the last half verse); vide srégdveqdísat 
20, 52-53 for similar provisions. 


1808. ed greg seré fafearfar md qqii qo anid anA 


aR Rar I. 140-141; for geq, vide H. of Dh vol. 1V. p. 149 
note 343. 


Results of purascarana lut 


The Jayakhya-samhita (19th patala, verses 13-33) says 
that, for three years after the sidhaka begins purascarana of the 
mantra chosen, various obstacles and disturbances present them- 
selves but if his mind and action are not affected by them, then 
from the 4th year he comes to be served by disciples that 
surrender everything to him, that after seven years even proud 
kings approach him for favour, after the 9th year he notices 
many wondrous things such as joy, sound dreams, sweet music 
and fragrance, hears loud vedic recitation, he eats and 
sleeps little ( yet does not become lean), that these are signs 
of his having reached perfection in the mantra, The 
same work provides that such signs he should not divulge 
to any one but his own guru and if he divulges those 
happy signs to others siddhis run away from him 
(19. 34-37). The same Samhita (15, 186-188) provides that 
the syllables svahd, svadha, phat, hum and namah are to 
be respectively employed in homa, in rites for manes, destructive 
activities, creating hatred among friends and for securing 
moksa. All tantrik works emphasize that mantra must be 
received from a qualified guru and the sadhana of the mantra 
must be done under the guidance of the guru till the disciple 
himself becomes a siddha. As shown above it was believed that 
mantras would confer the highest spiritual and supernormal 
powers, would bring to the sádhaka all desired objects and moksa, 
The Kularnava states 8 ‘It it declared in the doctrine taught 
by Siva that without diksa there would be no moksa, that diksa 
cannot be had without an dcarya (guru) and that mantras would 
yield no fruit unless a guru instructs (a disciple) about them’. 





1809. The Yogasutra III, 36 and bhasya thereon state that some of the 
powers developed are that the yoga expert hears divine music and receives 
the impression of fragrant scents. In ‘Bengal Lancer’ F, Yeats—Brown 
(London, 1930) narrates (pp. 246-247) how he had the experience that 
the room in which he and his American friends were sitting was filled by 
a yogic teacher who wore nothing but his dhoéi with the perfume of attar 
of roses, then with the scent of violets, musk, sandalwood, with nothing else 
with him except cotton wool on which he focussed a magnifying glass. The 
Sv. Up. II, 13 details the first signs of the effectiveness of yoga practices 

agamia iag: mAs a en SpA spauüwsed drug 
smit qqísa wu. 


1810. (ger diari « ar curegsh rera | aa a enürerarifaemari- 
quei t... adiret ama: ea a: gaa XIV. 34, 
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It was further provided ?!! that there was no siddhi ( miraculous 
powers due to mantras) nor moksa for him who had not had 
diksa performed for him, that therefore a man should by all 
means receive diksà from a guru and that when one is endowed 
with the ceremony of diksa the distinctions based on caste vanish 
and a Sidra and a brabmana cease to be so (when both have 
undergone diksa). It was held that, if a person were to engage 
in the japa of a mantra written in a book, he would not secure 
siddhi and he would surely meet losses at every !9!? step, 


In the Mahanirvana (JI. 14-15 and 20 ) it is said that Vedic 
mantras yielded desired results in Satya and other yugas, but in 
Kaliyuga they are like serpents without poison or like dead ones, 
that in the Kaliyuga the mantras declared in tantra works yield 
fruits quickly and are commended for employment in all actions 
such as japa and sacrifices, There is no such path as the one 
propounded in Tantras that would lead to moksa or to happiness 
in this world and the next. The Mahdanirvana prescribes that 
‘om sac-cid-ekam brahma’ is the best of mantras (III. 14), that 
those who perform the upisana of the highest bruhma are in need 
of no other sadhana and that by the mere perfection of that 
mantra the individual soul merges in brahma. 83 So Moksa 
was one of the aims. Another aim was the attainment of 
miraculous or supernormal powers. The Prapañcasāra enume- 
rates!9!4 the eight siddhis and states that one who is endowed 
with these eight is a liberated soul and is apoken of as a yogin. 
The theory of siddhis is an ancient conception and occurs in the 
Apastamba-dharmasitra. 1845 The eight siddhis are named and 

1811. 3 dandiaw a faa a eet: ama aAa uem dian 
wa wd Wee Bed Asati | Ava! diana mA a fana 
sawt XIV. 97 and 91, 

1812. ganS AA a 3e ueq UT) qeu mad fnere vq wq 
q. by waang on arate IV. 1. 

1813. TERERAA RRA: MANA AATA FA aA ÀA 
Hetteraior II, 23-24, The mag is oii aaah sgp and it is preceded by 8, £i 
or »jf according as (ijr, arat or sfr is to be worshipped (srerísratur II], 35-37), 

1814. adm mM a an Ra sAN A a mÈ: RÀ 
"deggsqui(ór ARA Eq AAN SAAR: AÀ A TARR 19. 62-63, 
For a personal experience of levitation in modern times; vide ' The invisible 
influence’ by Dr. Alexander Cannon (15th impression, 1935) chap. IL pp. 
39-41, The aeqas ( ayaravs pp. 216-17) quotes a long prose passage from 
the ancient writer dà4c who names and illustrates the eight siddhis or 
vibhutis (omits qz and adds qaaramentaa ). 

den. LN Ce Au ay wa rd R qed ads 
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explained in the Yogasuütrabhasya as followsi85: Animan 
( becoming small like an atom, atomization), laghiman (levi- 
tation) mahiman (becoming magnified like a mountain or the 
sky, magnification), prapti (all objects becoming near to him 
such as touching the moon with one's fingertip, extension), 
prakamya (the non-obstruction of his desire such as diving into 
the earth underground and coming up as if he were in water), 
vaSitva ( mastery of the five elements and their products such 
as a jar), Isitva (sovereignty over the production, absorption or 
arrangement of elements and their products), yatra-kamavasa- 
yitva (the power to determine things according to his wish or 
will i. e. he may will that poison should have the effect of nectar 
and brings about that result), A siddha would be one who has 
secured these eight siddhis, The Gita (X. 26) says that the 
sage Kapila is the great one among siddhas (*'siddhanàm kapilo 
munih') The Yogasitra further speaks of siddhis as fivefold 
viz. proceeding from birth, from ‘drugs, from mantras, from 
tapas (austerities) and from concentration, There were other 
objects also sought to be achieved by mantras, such as the six 
cruel rites and making women to have passion fora man. This 
shows that not only Tantrikas, but those who practised yoga 
believed in the power of mantras to confer supernormal powers 
on the yogin. The Yogasütra provides that some of the siddhis 
(as in IIL 37 ) are obstacles to the attainment of samadhi and 
they are siddhis only to those who have awakened from 
trance, 817 Yaj (IL. 202-203) provides that the power to 
disappear, to enter another body and temporarily to abandon 
one’s body, to create at one’s will objects-these and other powers 
are characteristic signs of the attainment of siddhis by Yoga 
and that when one attains perfection in Yoga one can cast away 
the mortal coil and be able to become immortal in brahma. 


A great deal is said about the six cruel rites in the Tantras 
such as Prapaficasara (V), Saradatilaka (23. 121-145), Sakti- 
sangamatantra ( Kalikhanda VIII, 102-106 ), Mantramahodadhi 
(25th Taranga) The Saradatilaka (23. 137-141) deals with 
the six methods or arrangements of mantra along with the name 
of the enemy against whom the six rites were to be practised, 





1816, AyiMtatatrnigaren | semen; ad ngga: ata- 
wergarafranea Gaga I, 44; ARa aR: AT: raa 
IV.1. The pq explains aranira a:. 

1817,  werargauat epu frau? demqa HI. 37. 

H, D, 140 
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viz. the arrangements called grathana, vidarbha, samputa, 
rodhana, yoga and pallava. These are all passed over here. 
But it appears that even the early Puranas were influenced by 
rites of black magic. For example, the Matsya188 says ‘in 
vidvesana (creating enmity among friends or among those 
who love one another) and in abhicGra, a triangular kunda is 
recommended and homa should be offered in it by priests that 
wear red flowers and red sandalwood paste, that wear the sacred 
thread in the nivita way, that put on red turbans and red 
garments, the fuel sticks should be smeared with the fresh 
blood of crows collected in three vessels and should be offered with 
the left hand holding the bones of a hawk. The priests should have 
their hair untied on the head and should contemplate the befalling 
of evil on the enemy ; they should recite the mantra ‘durmitri- 
yas-tasmai santu’ and also the syllables ‘hrim’ and ‘phat’ and 
having recited over a razor the mantra used in $yenayaga, the 
priest should cut into pieces an effigy of tbe enemy with that 
razor and throw into the fire the pieces of the effigy. This rite 
yields results only here (in this world), but no good results in 
the next world and therefere one (who engages in this rite) 
should then perform a santi. The Matsya also provides for 
a rite for bringing a person (or a woman) under control or for 
uccatana ( chap. 93. 139-148). It is possible that the Tantrikas 
and the Matsya both developed their magic rites of six kinds 
from the Syenayága mentioned in the Brahmanas and Srauta- 
sutras. The Agnipuradna ( chap. 138 ) also deals with those evil 
rites. The Ahirbudhnya-samhita, though mainly a work of the 
Paficaratra cult, is full of lore on mantras."8!9 In chap. 52 (verses 


1818. Agata a Aaoi grea e AA Headers ar wes 
ara | Gamon A o AARC MAARA RA: | 
aR gA ARA: Aen gnag aR RR gia- 
wel arg aM g Fede Wl Sarasa yt aaga sited RA: 
Ben eo Raa Rye maaan RARA -Ra ma Gai 
SEA WHAT | RARAN nad giem aaea 93. 149-155, For 
'nivita’ way of weariog Yajñopavita, vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 287-289 
footnotes 673-674 and 679, In the 2 #@. 1.4.4.5 and a. amt. II. 6. 6. 3 occurs 
the mantra gr a an siqua: arg giana usmpuisema Br d ow 
q4 (gen: | gaa was the name of an abhicara (magic) rite (vide Jaimini I. 
4.5 and Sabara thereon), was a modification of qyerarat and in the texts about 
qaa (viz, gama aa) occur the words ‘Aawi ARa Ai 
mites: sada (anq. At. 22. 4. 13 and 23) q. by garon Ẹ. X. 4.1. Vide 
agís-argor I1. 8, 2 and 22 for the same passages. 


1819. anaa Aa aer Am ARA nenen SIüTHeAUÓl 
qur aescque 59. 70, 
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2-88) it deals with the linguistic occultism of such mantras as 
‘om namo Visnave'. It says that mantras have three senses 
sthüla (gross), süksma (subtle ) and highest; chap. 51 explains 
these three about the Tara or Taraka mantra viz. Om. 


It may be noted here that the Buddhist Tantras also 
claimed to show the way to the attainment of various objects, 
from success in love affairs to liberation and all these could be 
mostly secured by mantras. The Buddhist Tantra writers of 
the Vajrayana school state that there were 84 siddhus, whose 
names are still cherished ‘829 and honoured in Nepal and Tibet. 
The Buddhists mentioned eight siddhis but they were somewhat 
different from those of the Yogasütra The Sadhanamala 
mentions them as follows: Khadga (a sword over which mantras 
have been muttered whereby the user of it succeeds in battle ), 
Aijana (collyrium applied to eyes which enables a person to 
see buried treasure), Padalepa (ointment applied to the soles 
of the feet enabling a person to move anywhere undis- 
covered ), Antardhana ( becoming invisible before the very eyes 
of persons watching him), Rasarasiyana (power of trans- 
mitting baser metals into gold or finding out an elixir for 
immortality), Khecara (being able to fly up in the sky), 
Bhücara (going swiftly anywhere on the earth ) and Patalasiddhi 
(diving underneath the earth’®!). As the Buddhist monks 
were to possess no property, they had a craving for wealth and 
supposed that by means of certain mantras, the lord of wealth 
(Kubera) would confer on them riches that would last for 
ever. 1822 They also believed that by mantras they would make 

1820. Vide Dr. Bhattacharya's ' Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism ' 
pp. 84, 96 and 126 for references to 84 Siddhapuru«sas and ‘Cultural Heritage 
of India' Vol, IV, pp. 273-279 on 'Cult of the Buddhist Siddhacharyas ' 
by Prof, P. C. Bagchi at p. 274 for the names of 84 Siddhas according 
to Tibetan tradition, The tradition of Siddhas continued right down 
to modern times; vide ABORI, Vol, 19 pp. 49-60 for theaccount ofa 
brahmana called ' Sivayogi ' of Srhgarapura in the Ratnagiri District, who 
went from Konkana toa siddha at Radha in Bengal, served him devotedly 
fora long time, himself became a Siddha, returned to his native place and 
built a monastery there, The esmda (I. 5-8) names about thirty 
Mabasiddhas from Adinatha (Siva), Matsyendranatha, CGoraksanatha, 
Allamaprabhu and others. 

1821, WRI MANHT AM ATA TAS ACTA Naa aT: PRU wn 
tq anwamat No. 172 p. 350, 

1822. ta: aog: maA gents: gaara A- 
mia ARTE aao aeaa aana No, 296 p. 580, 
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some of the Hindu gods their servants, viz. that they would be 
surrounded by many apsarases (heavenly damsels), that Indra 
would be their umbrella-bearer, Brahma would be councillor and 
Hari door-keeper. 18 They wanted to defeat opponents in public 
discussions and to acquire proficiency in Sastras without study 
through the power of mantras alone (vide Sadhanamala Nos. 
151, 155, 256). They were also anxious to cure and avert 
diseases and remove snake poison. ‘They thought that by 
mantras they would attain to omniscience and Buddhahood 
(vide notes 1791-92 ). 


As stated above (notes 1810-11) a mantra had to be 
received from a guru after initiation ( diksa), Therefore,a few 
words must be said about diksa. The Tantrikas did not discover 
any new concept in diksé. From very ancient Vedic times there 
was upanayana regarded as the beginning of the spiritual birth 
of a boy and the sacrificer had to undergo a_purificatory 
ceremony before embarking on the performance of a sacrifice, 
but both were not so elaborate as the diksa described in some of 
the Tantrika works. Vide H. of Dh. vol. IL pp. 1135-1140 for 
Vedic diksa (in Agnistoma ), the observances and references 
to the Brahmanas and the Srautasütras The Tai. S. (VI. I. 1-3 
and VII. 4. 8) refers to diksa and the Ait. Br. (1. 3) mentions the 
main items in Vedic diksa, such as bath with sacred water on the 
sacrificer, smearing the face and other parts of the body with 
butter, applying collyrium to the eyes, purification of the 
Sacrificer's body twice by the adhvaryu with three bunches of 
seven darbhas each above the navel and then below it with 
mantras, entering a pavilion specially prepared for the sacrificer, 
covering him with a garment that envelopes him as a sack 
envelopes an embryo, dark antelope skin as an upper garment. 
The Sat. Br. also refers to the details of diksa and states that 
thereby the sacrificer becomes one among the gods for the time 
being ( vide III. 1. 2, 10-21, IIL. 1, 3. 7-28) and for the idea that 
diksa symbolizes a new birth for the sacrificer. The Atharva- 
veda says ‘ Great truth, formidable moral order, vows of initiation, 
austerities, prayer (or knowledge) and sacrifice support the 
earth,’ 1824 





1823. a aA gaang maaana A, Ina: 
UT: greet Rarer agaaga AEA, aÀ A, wen a 
ara... BR atten: | wrertarat No, 260 pp, 509-510, 
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Diksà is treated elaborately in some of the Tantras such as 
Prapaficasira (V and VI), Kularnava (14. 39 ff), Saradatilaka 
( 4th patala ), Nityotsava ( pp. 4-10 ), Jüinarnava ( 24th patala ), 
Visnusamhità (X), Mahàünirvàna (X. 112-119) and in 
Lingapurana (JI. 21). The Nirnaysagara Press brought out an 
edition (in 1935) of a work called Diksdprakasika of Visnu- 
bhatta, pupil of Satyanandanáatha, composed in $aka 1719 
(1797 A. D.). Almost all of them derive the word from the 
root ‘da’ (to give) and ‘ksi’ to destroy, in various ways. The 
Kularnava defines it as ' the good call it diksà because it confers 
a divine (holy ) state and wipes off all sins, thereby freeing 
a man from the bondage of samsára'; the Siradatilaka states 
* since it confers divine knowledge and destroys sins it is named 
diksa by the teachers that know the Tantras.' 


The Saktisahgama-tantra regards an eclipse of the sun or 
the moon ( particularly of the moon ) as the best time for under- 
going initiation for a mantra from a guru and remarks that 
when performed in an eclipse, the week day, tithi, naksatra or 
month or Yoga or Karana need not be considered. The 
Kalivilàsatantra states that if one is fortunate enough to secure 
Svati naksatra and Friday on the 5th tithi of the dark half of 
Phalguna and undergoes diksa on that date, that yields the 
rewards of a crore of ordinary dIksás (VI. 3-4). The N.S, 
( p. 67 ) quotes the Jfiánarnava to the effect that the diks& as to 
a mantra should be on the day of a solar or lunar eclipse or 
within seven days from an eclipse and adds that the principal 
time is solar eclipse and quotes Kalottara to the effect that, if 
the time of a solar eclipse is secured for diksà, one need not 
consider the month, tithi, the week day and the like. N. S. also 
quotes a passage from Yoginitantra condemning diksa ona 
lunar eclipse. Vide Muhürtakalpadruma of Vitthala p. 94 verse 6 
( Nirn. ed.) for further details about times and places for diksa. 








1825. gaa Remi Aang gR Agfa aan V. 2; fqemam- 
gga aaran T GARA aa aa AAAA N gawa 17. 51 
(here a is said to represent aca and not aa as in others) ; erage dr 
qaga Warau! TET TAT ademit: smear IV. 2. 
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The Agnipurana ( chapters 27, 81-89 and 304) deals with 
diksa at great length and is full of Tantrik mantras and rites, 
but reasons of space forbid any treatment of the same here. The 
Jünanarnava (24. 45-53) provides that at the time of initiation 
( diksà ) the guru has to instruct the disciple or novice as regards 
the six cakras ( Adhara up to Ajfia) together with the number of 
petals in each, the colour of each, the letters of the alphabet 
assigned to each. 


Late Dharmasastra works relied for the initiation into 
mantras on tantra works. For example, the Dharmasindhu 
(p. 32 ) expressly says so. There is a difference between Diks& 
and upadesa, which latter means the communication of only a 
mantra in a solar or lunar eclipse, at a tirtha, Siddhaksetra 
( sacred region once inhabited by a siddha) or ina Siva temple. 
Raghunandana in Diksatattva (vol. I, pp. 645-659) gives a 
lengthy treatment of diksa at the beginning of which he remarks 
that in the Saradatilaka and other works numerous topics of 
diksa are described but as in his time all those were not being 
followed he attempts only a brief treatment. 


The Mahànirvàna states ( X, 201-202) that the guru for 
giving diksa when the disciple is a Sakta, Saiva, Vaisnava, Saura 
or a Ganapatya, should be of the same sect, but a kaula is a 
good guru for every one. The Mahānirvāņa (X. 112) provides 
that a person does not become a Kaula by merely drinking wine, 
but he becomes so only after abhiseka. Then (in verses 113-193 
of 10th ullasa ) the Mahanirvana provides an elaborate procedure 
of complete abhiseka somewhat resembling Christian Baptism. 
There is first on the day previous to the day of abhiseka worship 
of Ganesa, then of eight Saktis (Brahmi &c.), lokapilas and 
their weapons. Then the next day (i.e. the day of abhiseka ) 
after a bath the neophyte donates sesame and gold for the 
removal of all sins and approaches a guru with the prayer to 
perform abhiseka. Then the guru draws a sarvatobhadra 
mandala on an altar, sanctifies the five tattvas, places an 
auspicious jar and fills it with wine or with holy water. The 
principal part consists in the guru’s sprinkling with water the 
disciple to the accompaniment of 21 mantras ( X. 160-180) 
invoking 7 the gods Brahma, Visnu, Siva, the Matra, various 
Saktis, the avataras, the numerous forms of Devi, the dikpalas, 


1827, One aiima may be quoted for sample ‘aragentityard wart 
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the nine planets, naksatras, yogas, weekdays, karanas, seas, 
sacred rivers, nagas, trees &c. Then the guru gives the disciple a 
new name ending in Anandanatha, who honours the guru and 
other Kaulas present. This ceremony may go on for 9, 7,5, 3 
nights or one night. Vide Tantrarajatantra IL 58—72, Jüana- 
siddhi (XVII) for similar procedure of abhiseka. Vide the 
Introduction to the Sekoddesatika, a Buddhist Tantrik work 
(in G.O. S.) edited by Mario E. Carelli, for its resemblance to the 
Christian rite of Baptism. The Ahirhudhnya-samhita (chap. 39) 
provides a procedure of Mahdabhiseka as one remedy against all 
diseases, as one destroying all enemies and for the attainment 
of all desired objects, 


There were four kinds of diksas, Kriyávati, Varnamayi, 
Kalavati and Vedhamayi and there were elaborate rules about 
vüstuydga, construction of mandapa, kundas and sthandila, 
which are all passed over for reasons of space, 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Nyasas, Mudras, Yantra, Cakra, Mandala, etc. 


One of the important items in the Tantrik ritual and 
worship is nydsa, which means ‘mentally invoking a god or 
gods, mantras and holy texts to come to occupy certain parts 
of the body in order to render the body a pure and fit receptacle 
for worship and meditation’, Several works such as the 
Jayakhya-samhita (Patala XI), Prapaficasara (VI), Kularnava 
(IV, 18 ff) refer to several kinds of nyàsa; the Saradatilaka 
(IV. 29-41, V. 5-7 ), Mahanirvanatantra (III. 41-43, V. 113-118) 
describe several varieties of nyàsa, Raghavabhatta on Sarada- 
tilaka (IV. 29-41) cites numerous quotations on ny@sa from an 
extensive literature. There are several kinds of nydsa such 1% 
as Hamsanyása, Pranavanyasa, Matrkanyása, Mantranyasa, 
Karanyása, Anganyasa, Pithanyasa. Pranavanyasa is illustrated 
as ‘om ām Brahmaņe namah’, ‘om ām Visņave namah’ and 
so on for all the names set out by Raghavabhatta on Saradatilaka 
25. 58, The Anganyàsa (nyàsa on parts of the body) is 
illustrated as follows: om hrdayaya namah, om Sirase svaha, 
Sikhayai vasat, om kavacaya hum, om  netratrayàya (or 
netradvayaya) vasat, om astriya phat’. Several Puranas 
contain provisions about nydsa. The Garudapurana (I. 
chapters 26, 31, 32) describes anganydsa as part of worship, 
japa and homa, The Naradlyapurana (II. 57. 13-14 ), the 
Bhagavata (VI. 8, about 40 verses ), Brahma (60. 35-40 ) provide 
for nyàsa of the mantras ‘om namo Nardyanaya’, and ‘om 
Visnave namah’. The Kalikapurana (chap. 77) deals with 
Matrkanyasa. The Smrtimuktaphala ( Ahnika pp. 329-331) 
quotes several passages dealing with nyadsa of the 24 letters of 
the Gayatri (Rg. III. 62.10) on several parts of the body, 
meditation on each of the 24 letters as having certain colours of 
flowers and as identical with certain gods and avataras and 
nyasa of the Gayatripadas on limbs, The Brahmapurana 





1828, wr illustrates garqra as‘ g geareAa aa, BW WHReITAA aH’, 
Be GAYEE an on mape IV. 29; mwa gamag aAA a 
vd wen ate: wadien gga: Great aan ae Aig! 
am gan a ag g Aa mg: veg! mquum VI. 5-6. Compare 
smt IV. 33-35 and merit 11, 142 for similar provisions, 
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(60.35-39) deals with the nyàsa of the mantra ‘om namo 
Narayanaya’ on the fingers and also on other parts of the body, 
and speaks of Karanyasa and Anganyasa in 28. 26. Padma ‘12? 
( VI. 79. 17-30 ) describes the nyàsa of the names of Visnu on 
the limbs of the body from the head to the feet and Padma VI. 
85. 26 speaks of Anganyasa and Karanyasa with the mantra 
‘om namo bhagavate Vasudevaya’, The Matsyapurana 10 
provides for the employment in nyàsa of mantras with ‘om’ 
prefixed to them. Karadnganydsa and Anganydsa of Gayatri 
are dealt with in Devibhagavata XI. 16. 76-91 and it ex- 
pressly names nyása as parb of. sandhya worship.!931 "Vide also 
Devibhagavata XI. 7. 26-38 for nyasa and Kalikapurana 53. 36. 
The Devibhagavata ( VIL 40. 6-8) mentions the nyàsa of certain 
letters on such parts of the body as the chest, the space between 
the eyebrows, the head, The Brhad-yogiyajiiavalkya‘®? contained 


1829. The passage of qa: VI. 79. 17-30 begins and ends as follows: 
Rari sint aea rare: »Heni dur! geist a Fg Ale arava qe! cd 
PUTA gren wramemrqutt wu! aa RRR RAA maua: Ra: N. 

1830. sirgmgpzr AA aA RA a: A: RA AITES- 
"quw sug 266. 29, 


1831. or amaA aay mnn agama XI. 16. 76. The 
demuwe, a comparatively modern work, remarks (p. 229) that 
Nyasa has no Vedic authority and hence some do not perform it 
'wirgeure:! uana gia a g tig gia. The qagrara of ara} takes 
the form ‘aaaea am, Roh Bra eer, wit Faea rave ave, afè 
man g, AA A A raaa A, IAG RAA wu! gd wegeun AT: | 
aa Bal aAA aR A nR wea aenean ndai 
uwaíu(4u: smqreenq(der adesserifqaenqemmrne aa wiry 
III. p. 272, The passage quoted by Apararka is interesting and a few verses 
are cited here ‘arent aga qa wited faa wi! weedy et wards 
aime: wag) on Ararat aa a Fa ation Rearen A 
va efi! smqeweg quer (ausser quur gus A maga: Ey: Wl 
gaai AAA drat ear av) qarat «reurq qp wq qur emi s mum: 
qaga Ba west Ale deed! sm pp, 140-141. smgm wey qwe refer to 
the gw (ss. X. 90), the first fifteen verses of which are in Anustubh metre 
and the 16th (last verse) isin (3pm metre, The verses from sm to 


ARIA: Tae: are afer 62, 5-8 (with slight variations). 

1832, age Ja ied west g adaa maai Tiare 
ARma mfra: crue gaad a ma waite. I. p. 198 quoting 
@ifrargraeza. These verses are quoted by qamma (smfam p.331) 
from the wyfaategat. The ed. of gedrag. (chap. V) published by the 
acqua of Lonavala deals with nyasa but does not contain the above 
verses, 
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verses dealing with the nydsa of the names of Visnu such as 
Govinda, Mahidhara, Hrsikesa, Trivikrama, Visnu, Madhava 
on the fingers of the right hand and the palm and back 
respectively, which are quoted by the Smrticandrika (I, p. 198) 
as from Yoga-yajiiavalkya and which have been taken over in 
the sandhya worship in modern times, The latter work (Sm. C. 
I. p. 145) also contains Anganyasa of several portions of 
Gayatri, the nyàsa of the single letters of the Gayatri on the 
limbs and Apararka (p.140) quotes a passage for the employ- 
ment of the sixteen verses of the Purusasükta ( Rg. X. 90) for 
nyàsa on the several limbs in the worship of Visnu. For the 
nyasa of the letters of the alphabet from ‘a’ to ‘ksa’, vide 
Saradatilaka V. 5-8 and Raghavabhatta on V. 4 who quotes 
verses setting out how each letter is to be meditated upon. The 
Mahanirvana ( V.176-178) also specifies the limbs on which 
there is to be nyàsa of the letters of the alphabet from the 
forehead downwards. 


The above passages show that the item of nyàása was taken 
over from Tantrika works in the Puranas for the rites of the 
orthodox people several centuries before Yogaydjfiavalkya, 
Apararka (first half of 12th century A. D.) and the Smrti- 
candrikà, The Varsakriyakaumudi "8 (about first half of 16th 
century ) shows that long before it the Garuda and the Kalika 
puranas contained provisions on nyadsa. The Devapratistha- 
tattva of Raghunandana (p. 505) speaks of Matrkanyása and 
Tattvanyasa. The Püjàprakasa section of the Viramitrodaya 
dwells upon Matrkàanyàsa, Anganyàsa, Gàyatrinyása on pp. 130, 
131,132 respectively. The Bhaktiprakasa (pp. 88-89) of the 
same work deals with Matrkanyasa. In modern times some 
orthodox people still perform two kinds of nyàsas as follows; 
The Antarmatrka which consists in the mystic assignment 
( mentally ) of the letters of the alphabet (from ‘a’ to ‘ksa’) on 
the fingers of the hands and on the palm and back of the hands 
and on several parts of the body viz. the throat, organs of gene- 
ration, the adhara place and the middle of the eyebrow (as the 
seats of the six psychic cakras mentioned in note 1715 above ). 
The Bahirmatrkanyasa consists in assigning the individual 
alphabet lettera with anusvara on each on the limbs from head 
to feet in such forms as ‘4m namah mirdhni’ and so on, 





- 1833. wwgaifnnpreníqy wwawrwrei qreremSurdlei surWqsieTpU o3. 
fh. Hi. p. 124. 


Derivation of the word nyasa 1123 


The word nyàsa is derived from the root ‘as’ ‘to cast’ with 
‘ni’ and literally means ‘placing or depositing in or on’, The 
Kularnava explains it as follows :183* * nyasa is so called because 
therein riches that are acquired in a righteous way are deposited 
or placed with persons whereby all-round protection is got’ (so 
by the ritual touching of the chest and other limbs with the tips 
of the fingers and the palm of the right hand accompanied by 
mantras the worshipper can act fearlessly in the midst of 
bad men and becomes like a god). Vide Jayakhyasamhita 
quoted below.185 


The subject of nyàasa was briefly dealt with in H. of Dh. 
Vol. 1I. p. 319-320. In ‘ Principles of Tantra’ Sir John Woodroffe 
(pp. LXXI-LXXVII) compares the ritual of nyàsa with the 
Christian method of making the sign of the cross. 


Mudra is another characteristic item in Tantrik ritual. 
The word mudra has several meanings, four of which have a 
bearing on Tantrik practices. It means a posture in yogic 
practices in which the whole body plays a part. It also means the 
symbolic or mystic intertwining of the fingers and hands as part 
of religious worship. Mudra is also the 4th of the five makaras 
and means various kinds of grains mixed with ghee or other 
ingredient (vide note 1752 above) or parched grains, A fourth 
meaning of mudra is the woman with whom a Tantrika yogi asso- 
ciates himself (as in Prajfiopaya o V. 24 and Sekoddesatika p. 56). 
The Kularnava derives the word from ‘mud’ meaning ' delight ' 
or ‘pleassure’ and ‘ dravay’ (causal of ‘ dru’) and says * mudras ' 
( ritual finger and hand poses) should be shown (in worship) and 
are so known because they give delight to the gods and make 
their minds melt (with compassion for the worshipper) But 
the Sáradátilaka 186 appears to derive it from ‘mud’ and ‘ra’ (to 
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Raagi equa AR a aeria, Ta XI. 1-3. 

1836, ag gata Sarat waite aaa aa d RU qaa: 
Sean Hara 17.57; ag Haha gaat uaaa Tl Raif VII. 
43; agaaa ag: A raa ag gA TIAA: Nl 
sme 23, 106, on which qqnrg comments ‘q qì! a4 UÑ gara wate 
Aq.. aa ma sess aaea | EET R aR Ag 
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give) and according to it mudra@ means ‘what affords pleasure 
to the Gods’. Other derivations are also proposed (vide J. O. R. 
Baroda, vol. VI. p.13). Raghavabhatta states that the fingers 
from the thumb to the small finger are identified with the five 
elements viz. akaga (sky or ether), wind, fire, water and earth 
and that their contact with each other tends to make the deity 
favourable and delighted and induces the deity to be present at 
the worship, and that various appropriate mudrás are to be 
employed in worship, at the time of japa, in meditation and in 
all rites performed for securing some desired object or benefit, 
since they induce the deity to be present (near the worship- 
per '837), It was supposed that mudràs helped in enhancing 
concentration on the part of the worshipper. Even as early as 
the 7th century it was believed that the making of mudras may 
bring to life one who, being poisoned had fallen into coma, 
as the Kadambari quoted below shows. The Varsakriya- 
kaumudi quotes a verse saying that japa, pranayama, worship 
of gods, yoga, meditation and Gsanas are fruitless unless 
accompanied by appropriate mudras, 


The word mudra occurs in the name of Lopamudra, 833 wife 
of Agastya, who figures in a hymn of the Rg. (I. 179, 4), The 
word ' mudrá ' is not mentioned in the Amarako$a. 





( Continued from last page ) 
smereTenZwigouequeet fno dümeguzaedu  aanuminmagist 
Tq: wien wafd! ag! yagi wants ase: waa) aaa 
ARIRAN 1), afirtrgay I. 57 derives as in gemma. The verse 
‘araqaa werfeea: ’ quoted in J. O. I, Baroda, vol. VI, p. 13 as from 
mengga occurs in a footnote appended by the editor (in the Kashmir 
series of texts) and not in the text of the qramataara. The half verse 
‘anata... daar: of areqte 23.106 isthe same as aaifrave (Tantrik texts 
vol. I, p. 46). 

1837. aA aR g A mA a RA aaa: mma and A- 
Ma: q. ia ganga p. 123 and by erqqwg on grito 23.336: ed qmm 
Spa sfarrat sq cast! XIA | aera d ARRAINA | ONA SRI: RAUT EAZ- 
wir Tantrik texts. vol. I. p. 46, verses 1-3; agang wnang! Aqga- 
men Hreatt aha: | mga, aonn (in aaaa’s consoling speech to 
mmie on the reported heart failure of Candrapida; compare aransyait- 
deed p. 369 ‘a aa A afg san went eun 
aa Am agn; q. fÆ. A. p.156 Saat AA g gence seam: gaa! 


"nm maA mR Aera g epa. This verse is quomm 70. 35. 
ama qaa a pR: wenger gat aa a ENEA GIA Hudea 
17. 22. 


mmia 


1838. Aqmaq qi A RA miu wala aaan R. I 179.4, 
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The H. of Dh. vol. II. ( pp. 320-321) makes a brief mention 
of mudras in worship and refers to the work of Miss Tyra de 
Kleen on the mudras practised by Bauddha and Saiva priests 
called pedandas in the island of Bali. Here the same subject 
will be dealt with in a little more detail and from different 
points of view. 


There is a great divergence among the Tantra, Purana and 
Yoga works on the number, names and definitions of mudras. 
This may be briefly illustrated. 


In the Tàntrik texts ( Vol IL. pp. 46-47 ) there is a nighantu 
(a glossary or enumeration) of mudras with names and defini- 
tions, where it is stated that nine mudras (@@hani and others ) 
are common (i. e. capable of being employed in any worship); 
and then are enumerated mudras specially appropriate to Visnu 
worship (19 in all viz. Sankha, Cakra, Gada, Padma, Venu, 
Srivatsa, Kaustubha, Vanamala, Jfiana, Vidya, Garuda, Nara- 
simhi, Varahi, Hayagrivi, Dhanus, Bana, Parasu, Jagan-mohini, 
Vama; ten of Siva (Linga, Yoni, Tristla, Aksamala, Abhiti i. e. 
abhaya, Mrga, Asika, Khatvanga (a club with a skull at the 
top), Kapala, Damaru; one of the Sun (viz. Padma); seven of 
Ganega (Danta, Pasa, Ankuga, Avighna, Pasu, Ladduka, 
Bijapira ( i. e. a citron ).189 


The Saradatilaka (23.106-114) names only nine mudras 
and defines them, while the Visnusamhita (VII) says that 
mudras are innumerable (verse 45), names about thirty and 
defines them and Jfianarnava (IV_), mentions at least nineteen, 
The Jayakhyasamhita (8th Patala) has about 58 mudras. 
The Tantrik ®° works provide that mudras should be practised 


1839. These Mudras are also mentioned in a work called Mudra- 
laksana (D.C, Ms, 291 of 1887-91). Some of these mudras in connection 
with the worship of individual gods occur in Visnusamhita VII and in 
]hànàrnava IV, The Mudranighantu names and defines mudras of Sakti, 
Agni, Tripura and other deities, The mudras specially appropriate in the 
worship of Visnu, such as Sahkha, Cakra, Gada, Padma, Kaustubha, 
Srivatsa, Vanamala, Venu are described in a work called Naradatantra 
quoted by Varsakriyakaumudi pp, 154-156. 

1840. wer maA Ezi anA KI mu! HUAI SACMTATCTL 
wat ga: l amarai GAT AGH ETT A FAA! HAeerefea VI. 44-45 (T.S.S.); 
a ma pira agaaa I aaa As aema AA eE 
agt ga aAA) gaa gaT nea a RTE ian quoted from 
Rerdiger by qang on gsmeqie 23. 114; euídw. (1 p.148) quotes the first 
verse and the last half verse. 


^ 
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secretly under cover of a garment and not in the presence of 
many people and should not be announced to another as otherwise 
they become fruitless. The Kamakalavilasa of Punyananda expre- 
ssly mentions (in verse 46) Trikhanda-mudra and refers to the 
fact that there are nine mudràs.!9? The Nityasodasikarnava 
( 3rd visrama ) first defines Trikhanda, then names and defines 
nine mudras most of which bear names different from those in the 
Saradatilaka. The Mudras mentioned by Nitydsodasika apart 
from Trikhanda, are: Sarvasanksobhakarini, Sarvavidravini, 
Akarsini, SarvaveSakari, Unmadini, Mahankusa, Khecari, 
Bijamudra, Yonimudra, 


The Jüaànàrnava Tantra (IV. 31-47 and 51-56 and XV. 47- 
68) names over thirty mudras, several of which bear the same 
names as those in Nitydsodasikarnava, are defined in a similar 
way and are quoted by Bhaskararaya in his commentary on the 
latter work. In these circumstances the author proposes to name 
and describe first of all the nine mudras of the Saradatilaka, 1842 
(1) Avahani mudra consists in folding both hands in a hollow 
and filling the hollow completely with flowers; (2) sthapani is 
the same as àv&àhani but the folded hands are held upside down; 
(3) the ‘sannidhapana-mudra’ occurs when the two hands are 
formed into a closed fist, are joined together with only the 


1841. IRAIA Tm qutd "Id: TUpSTMISUGDUISÉ qp BAHT 
alsa ll AAAI verse 67, 


1842. AFAR Wega: gui: mwai aR eA aaea ERI 
Frama: «crei udp a N AARAA SREB ETT angs- 
gun u eam wafzgr x4 aeafaów i engan eft Sa wien ma 
vara a Fat wet urat wan daas aegri TIS: TATRA HA: u 
AIAG aediarimartt | amasan At aAa aA aeien- 
saarn Again Ya: an q AARRE "get wer u agno 
Huan serena: | sratrqufiargut merat " werd uuiqar Tet 
quU gA: sarsrafqe "zt Sram dor sm "23. 107-114. It may be 
noted that the smear (IV, 32-37) names and describes eight of these 
nine mudras almost in the same words, omitting @aq@rnzon and calling the 
"aua of stereo by the name qataq. The gjgmi4 (17.90-93) has eight 
out of these nine, omitting PASAT and employing the words qqs for 
REEN. Both awa and meqie connect smgdimxop with Yqazr. The 


Arenga VII. 5-14 has eight out of the nine described by sme and 
appears to be based on the gygrui4. The half-verse &qmrg... sit: occurs in 
spe 17.92 and ggg 17. 93 says ‘anA Sa uun AY. Rgt- 
fato. VI. 77 states * Nadz Agai qeg: Wei: The mudras des- 
cribed io smit are quoted by q. k. qi. p. 153. 
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thumbs raised up; (4) ‘Sannirodhani’ means the same as the 
preceding but with the thumbs closed inside the fist; (5) the 
mudra is called ‘ Sammukhikarani’ when the two closed fists are 
held upwards; (6) ‘ Sakalikrti’ mudra is the action of making 
the nyasa of the six limbs on the limbs of the (image of) the 
devata (deity worshipped); (7) the ‘Avagunthana’ mudra 
consists in closing the fingers held straight and turned down- 
wards and waving the hand round (the image); (8) ‘ Dhenu- 
mudra’(acomplicated pose) is formed by putting the right 
small finger over the right ring finger, intertwining the former 
with the left ring finger, the left small finger as it is, to be 
intertwined with the right ring finger, the left ring finger is to 
be passed over the left middle finger and the left thumb, «nd to be 
intertwined with the right hand middle finger brought to the 
right side of the left index finger and the right hand index 
finger to be joined with the left hand middle finger; (9) Mahà- 
mudra is constituted by intertwining the thumbs of both hands 
and holding the other fingers straight. 


Some of the works on Yoga describe various mudras. For 
example, the Hathayogapradipika (III. 6-23) describes at length 
ten mudris and the Gherandasamhita (III, 1-3) speaks of 
25 mudras and describes them in one hundred verses, The 
Sivasamhita (IV. 15-31 ) mentions ten mudràs as the best. An 
important mudra in Hathayoga practices is the Khecarimudra 
described in Devibhagavata XI. 66.6 2-65, Sivasamhita IV. 31-33, 
Gherandasamhita IIL 25-27, Hathayogapradipika III. 32-53. 
This description differs from the definition of Khecari in 
Jfianarnava (15. 61-63) and Nitydsodasikarnava II. 15-23. The 
Vajrolimudra (in Hathayogapradipika III. 82-96) canrot be 
set out here for reasons of decency and it was supposed to pro- 
long the life of a yogin even after indulgence in sexual orgies. 


Some of the Puranas contain an extensive treatment of 
mudras. The Kalikapurana mentions anganydsa, karanyasa in 
chap. 66 and mudras like Dhenumudra, Yonimudra, Mahamudra, 
Khecarimudra in 70, 36-56, 78. 3-6; Devibhagavata (XI. 16. 
98-102) speaks of 24 mudrás at the time of Gayatri-japa; 
the Brahmapurána!?9 and Naradiyapurana set out eight mudras 

1843. qat ager stadt wal SE (3 cq! GEB OU më a adag: 
gafi: n gr 61. 55, megia Il. 57. 55-56. It may be noted that these are 
mentioned among 19 Visnu mudras enumerated from Tantrik texts vol. I. 

(Continued on next page ) 
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of Visnu worship. Vide Agnipuràna, chap. 26, for a brief 
reference in 7 verses to some mudras. The Kalikapurana (70. 32) 
states that there are 108 mudras, 55 for general worship and 53 
on special occasions, such as collecting materials, drama, acting 
( natana ). 


Most verses of the Brahmandapurana (in the Lalitopa- 
khyana, chap. 42) are the same as in the Mudranighantu 
pp. 55-57 verses 110-118; but the largest number of mudras in 
dancing is contained in the Visnudharmottara (III). In chap. 32 
it speaks of numerous rahasya (secret) mudràs in prose called 
mudrahastas and in chap. 33 (1-124) it describes over one 
hundred samanyamudras and the colophon at the end of the 
chapter calls them ‘nrttasastramudras’ (mudras in the science 
of dramaturgy ).844 This opens up a subject which cannot be 
gone into here, viz. whether the mystic hand poses (mudras ) 
in worship were derived from the postures ( karamas ), recakas 
(gestures) and 32 avgahG@ras (movements of limbs ) described in 
the Natyasastra 15 of Bharata (chapters 4,8and9). lt may be 
noted that the Natyasastra (in IV.171 and 173) speaks of 
‘nrttahastas’.. Panini knew natasütras of Silalin and Krsasva."** 
Bharata speaks of four kinds of acting (abhinaya 8. 9-10) viz. 
angika, vacika, aharya, and sattvika. In the 9th chapter the 
movements of the hands and fingers intertwined or joined are 
set out. Musti is defined by Bharata in 9.55. Mudras would 
fall under àngika abhinaya; angahüras depended upon karamas 

(Continued from last page ) 
cited above, All these except affaeq are named and defined in the yamsmmrat 
pp. 124-125. "The gummi p.136 prescribes that in the worship of favor 
‘avahana’ should be made with the mantra ‘ Sahasrasirsa’ (Rg. X. 90. 1) 
and 14 mudras shown ‘qeasidiaarsonaed galq | aa omenia- 
ag: yga ma mei mA HEA AAAA aga aga- 
a MEAP LAAR INNER: V. 

1844, Vide (deurqzitax ILL. 32 which begins 3p9Td[ Sg fa dT-1 TETEA: 
and ends with a verse qd[ Xg*WHZIed Tr gTWuWa! 3m wem WISI. 
rarer fring Al; seas Ta Wbeer DATEI UD uu Ooquidegeutat wei (uiu 
wdicgara u (qeoraatwx i11. 33. 121. 

1845. sul Coat agen: waste: | quee A GARRIA 
rs IV 33-34; illustrations of the 108 angabaras enumerated in «jeqsmer 
IV. 34—55 are given in the GOS edition of the meamna (vol. I), copied from 
the Nataraja temple gopuras at Chidambaram in South India. 


1846. qme fngseqaut s! aaeqgaea: a. Iv. 3, 
110-111. 
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and the latter consisted of different arrangements of hands and 
feet. It is likely that the mudras in the Hindu and Buddhist 
Tantrik works are based on the poses that were evolved in 
ancient Indian dance and drama and that find their earliest 
extant description in Bharata-natyasastra and that are also to 
be found in later medieval works on dramaturgy such as the 
Abhinayadarpana.38"" 


The Aryamafjusrimilakalpa names and defines 108 mudras 
(p. 380). On p. 376 it states that the combination of mudras 
and mantras would bring success in all actions and neither 
tithi, nor naksatra nor fasting would be required, In the Visnu- 
dharmottarapurana99 there is a fine eulogy of the mudras made 
in dancing viz. they are the graces of the rich, the removers of 
the sorrow of the distressed, the instruction of the ignorant, the 
increase of the blessedness (or charm) of women; they were 
created by Vasudeva for the removal of portents, as the means 
of prosperity and of the attainment of desired objects. 


The Buddhists also had mudras. One of the early works of 
the Mahayana school viz. Aryamajijusrimilakalpa is full of 
mudras in the 35th patala (pp. 355-381) and states (on p. 380) 
that there are 108 mudras. 8 L.H. Waddell in ‘tho Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism’ (London, 1895) describes nine mudras 
practised in Tibet by the Lamas ( pp. 336-337 ). 


In the Indian Antiquary, vol. 26 (1897), pp. 24-25, Burgess 
mentions nine Buddhist mudras (slightly differing from 
Waddell’s descriptions) as follows :—(1) Bhimisprs or Bhimi- 
sparsa mudra, an attitude of Sakya Buddha (‘making the earth 
as witness); (2) Dharmacakra mudra (teaching attitude); 
(3) Abhaya mudra (of blessing), in which the left hand is open 

1847, Vide arfiraaetor (edited by Dr, Manomohan Ghosh, 1957) p. 47 
where certain postures of the hands are called Sahkha, Cakra, Samputa, Pasa, 
Kürma, Matsya, Varaha, Garuda, Simhamukha, which, as noticed above, are 
among the mudras mentioned in the Mudranighantu (Tantrik texts, edited 
by Avalon, vol. I p. 46 verses 5-7 aud pp. 49-50 verses 32 ff, which define 
Vaisnava mudras some of which like Garuda occur in the Natyasastra 
IX, 201 also, 

1848. Sram Gerd g aaia ganna geag aa oi ANT- 
aiai mean MMEk nei aaa Aan! Auai III. 34. 30-31. 

1849, Vide inasa zq (35th pațala) p. 372 for aərqagt and 
RAJT. 

H, D, 142 
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on the lap, the right hand is raised in front of the chest with the 
fingers and thumb half extended and with the palm facing 
forwards; (4) Jüiánamudra ( Dhyana mudr& ?) or Padmàsana- 
mudra (posture of contemplation); (5) the Vara or Varadamudra, 
in which the right hand hangs down over the knee, the palm 
of the hand turned outwards symbolising charity; (6) Lalita- 
mudra (enchanting or bewitching); (7) Tarkamudra (right 
hand raised to the chest and slightly constricted; (8) Sarana- 
mudra (of refuge or protection); (9) Uttarabodhimudra (pose 
of highest perfection, which is apt to be confounded with 
Dharmacakramudra ). 


The Jainas also had mudras. In J. O. I. (Baroda), vol. VI. 
No.1pp.1-35 Dr.Priyabala Shah contributes an interesting 
paper on two Jaina works, one of which called Mudravicara 
describes 73 mudras and the other called Mudravidhi lists 
114 mudras. 


In a recent work ‘ Royal conquests and cultural migrations’ 
Mr. C. Sivaramamurti (Calcutta, 1955) remarks (on p. 43) 
that the ' hastas' and ' karanas' on the Gopura at. Chidambaram 
are found also in the Siva temple at Prambanan in Java, where 
one can observe many of the karanas like Pataka, Tripataka, 
Ardhacandra, Sikhara, Kartarimukha, Süci and hastas like 
Aiijali, Puspaputa. In another recent work ‘Contributions to 
the History of the Indian Drama’ by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh 
(Calcutta, 1958) it is stated that in the bas-reliefs of Bayon 
(Angkor Thom) certain aspects of the Cambodian dance and 
drama, particularly certain gestures depicted and actually 
observed in practice now in the dances in the royal palace, are 
similar to those described in the Natyasistra of Bharata such as 
Anjali, Pataka, Ardhacandra, Musti, Candrakala and Kapota 
(p. 63). 


Some Sanskrit medieval Dharmasistra works from the 13th 
century A. D. dilate at some length on mudris. Hemadri on 
Vrata (vol. I. pp. 246-247) speaks of mudras called Mukula, 
Pankaja, Nisthura and Vyoma. The Smrticandrika (1st half of 
13th century A.D. ) names and defines 24-mudras (I. pp. 146-147), 
The names are the same as in Devibhagavata XI. 16. 98—102. 
The Püjaprakasa (part of Viramitrodaya) defines in all 32 
mudras of which eight, viz. Av&hani, Sthapani, Sannidhapani, 
Samrodhini, Prasida, Avagunthana, Sammukha, Prarthana are 
common to the worship of all gods, some are specially appropriate 
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in Visnu worship, some in worship of the Sun, Laksmi and 
Durga and the Afijaliand Samhara mudras (the last two ) used 
in the worship of all gods. The Ahnikaprakasa (part of 
Viramitrodaya) names 24 mudras to be shown at the time of the 
japa of Gayatri ( pp. 298-299 ) which are the same as in Devi- 
bhagavata XI. 16. 98-102, but it quotes them as from Brahma. 385° 
It is difficult to say what work is meant by Brahma. Mudras 
were not universally practised. It is clear from the Dharmasindhu 
and Samskara-ratnamala quoted in note 1831 that Nyàsa and 
Mudra were held to be non-vedic in Maharastra at least. 


Another item in the Tantrik worship is that of Mandala 
which has been also a prominent feature of orthodox Hindu 
practices in medieval and modern times. But it cannot be said 
that the concept of mandalas was borrowed by Sanskrit writers 
from the Tantrikas. The word was used in the sense of orb or 
circle. In the Tai. S. V. 3.9. 2 reference is made to circular bricks 
(mandalestaka ); vide also Sat. Br. IV. I. 1. 25. The orb of the 
Sun is also called the wheel (cakra) in Rg. IV. 28.2 and V. 29. 
10. The Br. Up. says ‘this Aditya is what is (called) truth 154 
(satya)’ and refers to the Person in the orb (mandala) of the 
sun. Then it came to mean any figure or diagram (generally 





1850. atamaga? a atqrraza Ha! Areeiqaea IV. 39; the Vara and 
Abhaya mudrās are defined in Jayakhyasamhita VIII. 104-5 as follows: 
GATE qaot gud ener WISTS! TURSE SAAN ATIY ATA | PAET 
wared a sé aged fea, Agd Seasraisegreiat aaga: t. See ‘Buddha 
and the Gospel of Buddha’ by A, Coomaraswamy (London 1916) p. 262 for 
a Bhumisparsa-mudra from Ceylon (of 18th century A. D.) and * Buddhist 
Art in India’ by Prof, Grünwedel tr. by Agnes C. Gibson, figure 126 p. 178 fot 
Bhumisparsamudra (of Buddba) and pp.38 and 330 (of Coomaraswamy's 
work ) for Dharmacakramudra respectively of Gupta period and from 
Gandhara (1st or 2nd century A. D.) and Dr. B. Bbattacharya's ‘Buddhist 
Iconography' plate XXVIII for the same. Vide ‘Serpent Power’ by A. Avalon 
(5th edition, 1953 pp. 480 and 488) for illustrations of Yogimudra in Siddha- 
sana and Mahamudra respectively as practised by modern practitioners of 
yoga, In the Memoirs of Arch, S. I. No. 66 plate XIII (g) has Abhayamudra 
of standing Buddha and ‘Buddhist Art in India’ (above) p. 192 has Abhaya- 
mudra of Maitreya from a relief in Swat, while in V. A. Smith's ‘ History of 
Fine Art in India and Ceylon’ (ed. of 1930) plate 113 shows Buddha seated in 
Abbayamudra from Java. Vide N. K. Bhattasali’s ‘Iconograpby of Buddhist 
and Brahmanical sculptures in the Dacca Museum’ (1929) plate VIIT 
opposite p. 30 for a fine Bhümisparsa mudra of Buddha and pp.56 and 57 
plates XX and XXI for Varada mudras (right hand). 


1851. aqaeqanal a maa a Ra Www aad grisly 
Wee: | ge. Fa. V. 5. 2; vide ge. 79. II.3 3. 
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circular) drawn on an altar and the like, In the Sulbasütras of 
Apastamba and Katyayana reference is made to the squaring of a 
circle (mandala).52_ The Matsyapurana refers in several passages 
to mandalas drawn with powders of five colours (as in 58, 22). 
It also refers to the figure of a lotus of twelve or eight petals 
drawn with saffron or red sandalwood paste or with various 
colours (72. 30; 62.15; 64. 12-13; 74.6-9 a lotus figure with 
eight petals and pericarp for sun worship). Varahamihira in Br. 
S. (chap. 47) describes*53 a very auspicious ceremony called 
Pusyasnana in which a mandala was to be drawn on holy ground 
with powders of different colours in which positions were to be 
assigned to gods, planets, stars etc. The Brahmapurana (28, 28) 
mentions the invocation of the Sun on the figure of a lotus and 
Brahmapurana (61. 1-3) about the worship of Nàràyana on a 
mandala in the form of a lotus is quoted by Raghunadana in 
Purusottama-tattva (p 569), The Harsacarita 1854 (first half of 
7th century A. D.) refers to a large mandala being drawn in 
several colours. The Varáhapurána refers to the images or 
paintings of Laksmi and Narayana in a mandala for worship 
(chap. 99. 9-11). The Agnipurana (chapter 320) refers to eight 
mandalas, Sarvatobhadra and others. Several mandalas are 
described in Saradatilaka III. 113-118, 131-134, 135-139 
(navanabhamandala), in Jüanarnava 26. 15-17 and other works. 
Sonne to the Amarakosa #55 Sarvatobhadra is a variety of 





1852, ag nueh aw aaa Aea Aada i uaa: qiegeurnasra- 
yaaa ae Ave Te | 1 FETT AVE | MAGIA TART |; Was quud 
Parad Roast CAAA Hat sas | EEC EEIEIE] a frn AgI ! 
anaE HI. 2-3 (Z. D, M. G. vol. LV. p. 579) ; compare a similar 
provision in the Sulbasütra of Katyayana q, by weave on merama III. 57. 
Vide ‘The science of the Sulba' (a study in early Hindu Geometry) by Bibhuti- 
bhushan Datta (Calcutta, 1932) pp. 140 ff, The three fire-mounds required 
in vedic sacrifices are Garhapatya, Ahavaniya and Daksinagni and they have 
to be respectively circular, square and semi-circular in form and a further 
requirement is that all the three have to be equal in area, Therefore, the 
Ap. Sulbasütra provides a method for securing this when it says that a 
person desiring to make a circle (equal in area) to a square etc. 


1853. af mvezcHow med HiqesppO0 cmanemeud ce 
Pirate a... arate: gem gruma wumd gagean- 
quit ggi 47. 24 f, aRaa refers to "mE. 

1854. agaves aaan nam a ... Rave fg Aad (Arar 
ard...) east t eda III, 

1855. ahs Usaqaraataaita | ian: wea aada 
ca sre IL (ueni). 
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residence for kings or rich people. The Saradatilaka (IU. 106- 
130) deals at length with the construction of a Sarvatobhadra- 
mandala and remarks that it is common to all worship!96 and 
provides (III. 122-124) that the mandala should be drawn with 
five coloured powders viz. yellow with turmeric powder, white 
produced from husked grains of rice, red with Kusumbha powder, 
black with the fine powder of half burnt inferior cereals sprinkled 
with milk and greenish with powder of the leaves of bilva. The 
Prapaficasara (V. 64-65) and Agni (30. 19-20) provide for 
similar coloured powders. The Vastuyagatattva of Raghunandana 
(p. 416) quotes the Saradatilaka (III. 123-124) about the five 
powders, The Jüanarnavatantra ( 24, 8-10 and 26. 15-17 ) appears 
to hold that mandala and cakra are synonyms and states that a 
mandala with nine angles may be drawn on an altar in a 
pavilion (mandapa) with saffron or vermilion powder.'8? The 
Mahanirvanatantra also refers to mandalas drawn with coloured 
powders (X. 137-138). Four characteristics of mandala 
ceremonies are mandala, mantra, piija and mudra. 


The Buddhist tantras also make much of mandalas. In the 
Maüjuérimülakalpa mandalas are described with special direc- 
tions for painting them. The Guhyasamajatantra speaks of a 
mandala of 16 cubits with a cakra inside. Vide Prof. G. Tucci’s 
*Indo-Tibetica' vol IV part I (Rome, 1941) which gives tables 
containing mandalas and A. Getty's 'The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism’ (1908) Plate XVI for a mandala of nine elements, 
and ‘Contributions to the study of mandala and mudra’ by Erik 
Haarh pp. 57-91 of vol XXIIL Nos. 1 and 2 (1958) of Acta 
Orientalia of the Oriental Societies of Denmark, Norway &c. in 
which at the end there are photographs of about 100 hand poses 
(mudràs) The Nispannayogàvali (G. O. S.) of Abhayakara- 
gupta, a contemporary of Ramapila, king of Bengal ( 1084-1130 
A.D.), describes 26 mandalas in 26 chapters, each mandala 
having a central deity and other minor Buddhist divinities, 
Sometimes n more than one hundred in number, 1858 


1856. aves eRe AGT mgto III, 131. 

1857. avad (2?) Fgat gan yulan -. parat ada gg 
wrerapfu: feror gro (díeurepEHSTSU | smami4 24. 8-10; eto 
Recaro wera! HMM a deut ATÁRA TH a HI vd 
wary Bara: | quit Wed HAN gga TAAA! ibid. 26. 15-16. 

1858, Vide Dr. B, Bhattacharya's article in J. G. J. R. I. Vol, VI. 
pp. 273-281 for the importance of Nispannayogavali of Abhayakaragupta for 
Buddhist deities and psychic literature, 
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In the collection of the rites and worship called ‘ Rgveda- 
brahmakarmasamuccaya’ published by the Nirņayasāgara Press 
(6th ed. Bombay 1938) there are at the beginning several 
mandalas, plain or drawn in various colours, sueh as the Sarva- 
tobhadra, Caturlingatobhadra, Prasddavastumandala, Grhava- 
stumandala, Grahadevatamandala, Hariharamandala, Ekalinga- 
tobhadra. The Smrtikaustubha mentions Dvadasalingatobhadra, 
Harihara-mandala inside which there is Sarvatobhadra pp. 410— 
411 (of Nirn. ed. of 1909). They are all passed over here. 
Sarvatobhadra literally means ‘auspicious on all sides’, This 
concept of an auspicious figure or diagram was carried over in 
the realm of Poetics. Dandin in his Kavyadarsa cites a verse 
in the form called Sarvatobhadra, which is an illustration of 
what are called ‘citra-bandhas’.4? About a century before 
Dandin, the Kiratarjuniya (15.25) gives an illustration of 
*sarvatobhadra '. 


In the Acta Orientalia volume referred to above there is an 
interesting analysis of the contents of two Tibetan mss., one 
containing what is called * Rice-mandala' in which 37 elements 


1859. mgoa am emaa ag) RE ag Hep Wig wu: 
aeng III. 80. amga (sarga 15 v, 25) furnishes the following as 
asina: Aan AAR NREREERE I RRR RRI enera rea A I 
An example of a verse in the wddbrzqedg is furnished by aeaa UHI, 82, 
which is as follows: 
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are indicated by their names ( vide figure 1) and the otber con- 
taining 123 drawings of mudrās ( hand poses ). 


Another characteristic item in Tāntrik worsbip is ‘yantra’ 
( geometrical diagram ), sometimes called cakra also, which one 
finds to some extent also in the Puranas and slightly in modern 
orthodox practices. A yantra is a diagram (or figure ) engraved, 
drawn or painted on metal, stone, paper or other material. It 
resembles a mandala but differs from it in this that a mandala 
may be employed in the worship of any devata, while a yantra 
is specially appropriated to the worship of a particular deity or 
employed for a particular purpose. The Kulàrnava-tantra 1860 
states; ‘ Yantra is a development (or product) of mantra and a 
deity apprehended in the form of a mantra; the deity worshipped 
on the yantra immediately becomes favourable; yantra is so 
called because it removes all pains (or perturbations) arising 
from such faults as love and anger; if God is worshipped in 
yantras, he is pleased’. The same Tantra further says ‘ if 
worship is done without a yantra the dezvata is not pleased’. 
Here the word ‘yantra’ is derived from the root ‘yantr’. In 
another place the same tantra states ‘Yantra is so declared 
because it always saves (the worshipper) from Yama (god of 
death ) and goblins and other dangers’. The Ramapirvatapaniya 
Upanisad1®! observes ‘the arrangement (or preparation) of a 
yantra is the body of the deity which confers safety’. The 
Kaulavalinirnaya observes ‘ worship (of a deity) without employ- 
ing a yantra, satiating (the goddess) without offering flesh, 
drinking wine without being accompanied by a Sakti (the wife 
or other woman associated with a Sakta worshipper )-all these 
yield no fruit, Some works evolved a ' yantra-gáyatri ' also./9?? 





1860, ary ueqad sen Saat araeiae! aq ar yar si agaa aci- 
qa amaA ga Aaaama aaga Ra ga: NÀ ya: 
pawa VI, 85-86 (The first half verse is quoted from anpeeeigat by q. fih. 
al. p 147); Gar ardor gon Bs Feat a neg ibid. X. 109; qagaiteairar 
wait Hea area aad Jaq denmerexíndiau: ibid XVII. 61. Here wis 
supposed to stand for qa and others, = is derived from the root 'trai' (or 
tra’). Ba aao n ga Rar aida adaa Aa grn g ai mal ARA 
aa Aga Ada VIIL 41-42, PRENE qae fima ARTTA AA aANT 
gen maar cufrgía! ueyianréitan. I. 13. 

1861. It will be noticed that the latter half is the same as the latter 
half of ganta X. 109. Vide Heinrich Zimmer's ‘Myths and symbols in 
Indian Art and civilization' pp. 140-148 on 'yantra'; also ETE CE: H-fol] 
chap. 36 where the construction and worship of Sudarsanacakra is described, 


1862. The qexmwra4diis: «eun sg qug dio! quud wu 
Zag Avaey 33, 13. 
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These passages make it clear that a yantra was deemed to 
be a factor helping in restraining the restless movements of the 
mind due to anger, love and the like and in making the mind 
concentrate on a diagram or model deemed to represent the 
deity worshipped. It induced concentration and encouraged the 
mental realization of the deity. The distinction between the 
devata and yantra is similar to that between the soul and the 
body. Most Hindus look upon such forms of worship without 
antipathy because it is felt that they serve as a way of approach 
to divinity for ordinary unsophisticated people and that it is 
better to have one’s foot on the lowest rung of the ladder to 
higher life than to have it on no rung at all, 


Yantras are described in such Tantrik and other works as 
Tripuratapani Upanisad (IL 3), Prapaficasadratantra (patalas 
21 and 34), Saradatilaka (VII. 53-63, XXIV), Kamakalavilasa 
(verses 22, 26, 29, 30, 33), Nityasodasikarnava (IL 31-43) 
Nityotsava (pp. 6, 64-55), Tantra-rajatantra (II. 44-51, VIII 30 ff. 
XXXII), Ahirbudhnyasamhita (chap. 23-26), Mantramaho- 
dadhi (20th Taranga), Kaulajüananirnaya (X, which speaks of 
them as cakras), Kaulàvalinirnaya (III 105-135), Merutantra 
(33rd prakasa, 562 verses), Mantramaharnava-tantra (Uttara- 
khanda, 11th taranga), It is not possible to deal with all this 
large material here. The Padma ( Patalakhanda, 79. 1) provides 
that the worship of Hari (Visnu) may be performed on the 
Salagrama stone or on a jewel or a yantra, a mandala, or images, 
and not merely in a temple. The Ahirbudhnya-samhita (chap. 
36, verses 9-66) describes the procedure of the worship of a 
SudarSana-yantra by a king or other personage desiring wealth 
or prosperity. One yantra or cakra may be explained and 
illustrated here. The most noted is Sricakra described in two 
verses quoted 8 below and explained in some > detail in the 


1863. (rg firearm -WUNDPUPIQOHGSWÜUSRW | gud 3 
wefpWue3u cw spend qvae: "oq. by agra of aagi 
(B. I. ed. of 1868) p. 255 and by gau on facqrqtefsrat 1. 31 from ame 
(probably from the qama said to be composed by the great guand himself) 
and sare: BRIS: Rugaidh: qani naai: già HSID: TT- 
Sqen Gg Sq meat ai nr: m qa WAAR: aitorat: areawett verse 
11 in ed, by Ganesb and Co. Madras, 1957 with Com, zac qr, Some writers 
read in the 2nd verse "dd enis . qg stands for 8, ag for 14, amy for 
8, meat for 16. There are two ways of describing it viz. from the bindu 
onwards (which is called Srsti-krama) or from the outer lines to the bindu 
(which is called samhara-krama), Vide ‘Shakti and Shakta' by Sir John 

( Continued on next page ) 
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Setubandha commentary on Nitydsodasikarnava (I. 31-46). 
The latter verses explain how the Cakra is to be drawn with the 
bindu in a small triangle. The bindu represents Sakti or Mila- 
prakrti solidified. In published works on Tantra the Sricakra 
is represented in colours (as in Saundaryalahari published by 
Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1957, facing the title page ), while others 
represent it only by means of plain uncoloured lines (as on the 
outer cover of the above edition of Saundaryalahari or on the 
cover of the Kamakalavilasa ed. by A. Avalon and published 
by Ganesh and Co. 1953). In some works the figure of Sricakra 
shows no gates as on the cover in ‘Principles of Tantra’ by 
A. Avalon or on the cover of Kamakalavilasa, while gates are 
shown in other works (as in the above edition of Saundaryala- 
hati before the Sanskrit text). There are nine triangles, five 
of which have their apex pointing downwards and these represent 
Sakti and four (representing Siva) have an apex pointing up- 
wards. The bindu is situated in the smallest triangle pointing 
downwards, Then there are two pairs of ten triangles ( shown 
in some books as blue and red respectively), then fourteen 
triangles (coloured blue in some works), then eight-petalled 
lotus (sometimes coloured red ), 16 petalled lotus ( coloured blue), 
then three circles, then three boundary lines with four gates, 
these two latter being the outer sections of the yantra and the 
lotuses of 8 and 16 petals being the inner section of the yantra. 
There are in all 43 angles (some works make 44). The part of 
the Cakra within the boundary lines is called bhiipura. The 
worship of yantra is bahirya@ga (outer or external worship of 
Sakti). The internal worship (untaryaga) consists in taking 
the awakened Kundalini through the cakras from Muladhara to 
Ajiiacakra and then uniting it with the Lord Siva in the Saha- 
srára-cakra, the six cakras from Muladhara being identified with 


(Continued from last page ) 

Woodroffe (3rd edition of 1929 published by Ganesh & Co, Madras) pp. 399 
ff for explanation of the figure of Sricakra, A tantrik work called Devi- 
rahasya (D.C. ms. No, 490 of 1895-98) quotes the verse (avcgfsritor... qaare: 
(on folio 31a) but also cites another verse describing this «qm somewhat 
differently. Cakras are differently enumerated in different works, For 
example, in D. C. ms, No. 962 of 1884-1887 called arig, five cakras 
employed in the worship of Durgā according to Kaulagama are WNAF, 
agras, qas, Meas and qgar (Cat. vol. XVI. on Tantra p. 163), while 
in another ms. D, C. No 961 of 1887-91, several other cakras are described 
such as srRZHpE, WIAA, Usa, ATTA (Cat. vol, XVI. on 
Tantra p. 251). 


H. D. 143 
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the five elements and mind. This is described in Saundaryala- 
hari (verse 9). To what lengths ‘Sakti’ worshippers had gone 
in the worship of Devi by the bahiryaga method would be clear 
from a passage quoted from the commentary of Laksmidhara, 
almost the latest among the numerous commentators of the 
Saundaryalahari, who was horrified by the methods of 
Kaulikas. 186! 


The Setubandha on Nityasodasikarnava is at great pains 
to emphasize that the worship of Tripurasundari is of the 
nature of upàásana and not of the nature of bhakti and that this 
upāsanā is of two sorts, one consisting of the recitation of the 
mantra of the Devi and the other consisting of the worship of 
the yantra!%5 ( or cakra ) Verses 126-204 of the Nityāsodaśi- 
karnava detail the different items in the worship of the Sricakra. 
The Nityásodasika and other Tàntrik works say that the great 
Tripurasundari is seated in the Sricakra.1% The great aim of 
the Sakta sadhaka is apparently to realize his identity with the 
yantra, the mantra, the guru and Tripuradevi. The Varsakriya- 
kaumudi quotes a verse stating that worship of yantra performed 
with all mantras is commended and by so doing a worshipper 
may secure whatever he desires,1867 


Even a comparatively sober work like the Saradatilaka 
provides for the drawing up of yantras for wicked purposes. For 
example, in VII, 58-59 it describes an Agneya-yantra to be 
drawn on a garment secured from a pile in a cemetery and 
buried near the house of one's enemy for the latter's destruction. 


1864. warm — SRI AIRATÀ HeÓ SUQHHEDRÜUSTqu | 
smaa ag AASR gaa ama IA HARASS TA i Argie 
verse 41 p. 181 (ed. of Ganesh and co. 1951). The com. of gañrn remarks 

‘aa qa mierferhtat rad ed aandaa. - Aaaa aa aga- 

Teraz iraa yane: garan I aava: ToT Aaa: maa gad 
Aagi maA WESTUI! SUTHTNIHIHRGDEG3 VSUH! 2. 304 WE amaaa dut 
aamen MOAR a a V. 

1865. aea aaa Turd aeanansa a aada) M 
"derer amak RAEN -agana aaan m a RA- 
WSHES3SITEI Tueqsmewr Ba! Agu on care I. 125 p. 68. 


1866, dura wera adi grgeadi! Pearqieisrnre 1. 82; seat ereat 
"Asgnunrg spi We: Ruayq) sfraaygad Arata arasaara 35. 6; 
amia Aga wore i aAa gR REN RA KRT- 
Wari verse 37 of MARZ. 


1867. Ama mmni gn ara AA PA aA amea TqUTU WqI- 
aaan a. $. a. p. 147. 
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In XXIV. 17-18 and 19-21 two yantras for the destruction of 
an enemy are described. Vide above p. 1105 for Prapaicasára 
(34. 33) providing a yantra for creating passion in a woman and 
making her run to the person practising magic. 


The Tantrarajatantra provides (8th Patala, verses 30-32 ) 
that yantras that yield all desired objects should be engraved, 
painted or drawn on pieces of gold, silver or copper or on cloth 
or birch leaf with paste of sandalwood, agalochum, camphor, 
musk or saffron and should be worn on the head or the arms or 
neck, waist or wrist or one should worship them after placing 
them somewhere (on the ground &c.); vide also Prapaiicasara- 
tantra XI. 46 for similar provisions. 


At the end of this chapter on Tantrik doctrines and practices 
reference must be made to a remarkable circumstance. The 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha of Sàyana-Madhava (14th century A.D.), 
that deals with 15 Darsanas (points of view or philosophical 
views), has not à word to say about Tantras, though it devotes 
considerable space to the atheistic Carvaka-darsana and the 
unorthodox Bauddha and Jaina systems. It is impossible to 
believe that the most learned brothers Sayana and Madhava were 
unaware of the works on Tantra. The silence must be due to 
some special reason, If one may make a conjecture, it appears 
that Tantrik doctrines were discarded for the same reasons that 
induced the Bengal king Ballalasena in his Danasagara to 
exclude the Devipurina from the authorities on which he meant 
to rely. At the tine when Sayana and Madhava flourished 
(about middle of 14th century A.D.) Tantrik doctrines and 
practices had come into great disrepute. Therefore, Tantrik 
doctrines were probably passed over in silence by Siyana- 
Madhava. 


APPENDIX TO SECTION VI 


Some important published texts consulted by the author on 
Tantricism are set out here. Sanskrit works are arranged in 
the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, but are transliterated in 
English and their names are printed in italics, Information 
about authors, dates and editions is set out briefly where 
available. 


Advayavajrasangraha of Advayavajra (11th century A. D.); 
contains 21 short works on Buddhist philosophy (in G. O. S.), 
ed. by H. P. Shastri, with a valuable Introduction. 


Arya-Manjusrimilakalpa (published in TSS in three parts and 
721 pages); contains parts of different dates (from 4th to 
9th century A.D.). It is Buddhist and included in Tibetan 
Kangyur. It has now 55 chapters, but a Chinese translation 
of 10th century has only 28 chapters. Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
ascribes it to 2nd century A. D.; but Winternitz disagrees 
(vide IHQ. 1X. pp. 1 ff.). Jayaswal in ‘Imperial History 
of India’ gives the text of patalarisara 53 containing 1003 
verses, out of which verses 6-344 deal with the biography 
of Buddia up to his mrvdna and real history is given from 
about 78 A. D. to 8th century A. D. in verses 345-980. 


Jéünasivagurudevapaddhati of Isinasivagurudevamiéra, in four 
parts, Samanyapada, Mantrapada, Kriyapada and Yogapada; 
it contains about 18000 Slokas and is published in T. S. S. ; 
it mentions Gautamiya Tantra, Prapaficasdra and Bhoja- 
raja; composed about 1100 A. D. or a little later. 


Küamakalavilásu of Punyànandanátha, with the commentary 
Cidvalli of Natananandanatha (Kashmir S.8.); there are 
55 verses with tr. and notes by Arthur Avalon (pub. by 
Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1953), originally in Tantrik Texts 
vol. X. 


Kálacakratantra (Buddhist)- Vide J. A. S. B., Letters, vol. 
XXVIII (1952) pp. 71-76 for an account of this work by 
Biswanath Bandopadhyaya 


Kàalajfüanamrnaya ed. by Prof, P. C. Bagchi (in Caleutta S. 
Series, 1934); H. P. Shastri assigned the ms. of it to 
9th century A. D., but Prof. Bagchi (p. 3) places it in the 
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middle of the 11th century A. D. It is ascribed to 
Matsyendrapada in the colophons. Vide p. 1115, n 1820 
above for Matsyendranatha. 


Kalivilüsatantra—ed. by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. VI 
(1917) in 35 patalas. In X. 20-21 it frankly allows adultery 
provided the sexual act is not completed. It mentions ( in 
XX.1) the Kalikapurana and in XV.12-13 contains a 
mantra in a language resembling Assamese and eastern 
Bengali. 


Kulactidamani~tantra (ed. by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, 
vol IV, 1915) in seven patalas and 430 verses, In I, 4-12 
names of 64 tantras are cited. 


Kularnava-tantra~—lt is in 17 ulla@sas and contains over 2000 
verses, It is a famous work profusely quoted (published in 
Tantrik Texts, vol. V, London, 1917). It is an early tantra, 
probably composed before 1000 A. D. In the colophons it 
is said to be a tantra of tke Urdhvàmnàya (the fifth of the 
five aàmnàyas) and as part. of the work of one lakh anda 
quarter verses. Vide A, B. O. R. L. vol. XIII. pp. 206—211 for 
a paper on * Kularnava-tantra, its extent and contents’ by 
Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti. 


Kaulüvalinirnaya of Jianàanandagiri in twenty-one wildsas, ed. 
by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. XIV ; in I. 2-14 names 
numerous Tantras including yamalas and in I, 92-93 eight 
former gurus are named. 


Ganupatitattva ~ Old Javanese Text, critically edited, annotated 
and translated by Dr. ( Mrs. ) Sudargadevi Singhal (pub. by 
International Academy of Sciences, New Delhi, 1958 ); refers 
to Miladhara and other Cakras with their positions and 
colours, six angas of Yoga excluding yama, niyama, àsana 
and adding tarka; gives an account of the production of 
nada from Niskala and of bindu from nada and soon, 
of mantras, bijas &c. 


Guhyasama@jatantra or Tathagata-quhyaka ( Buddhist): It is 
published in G. O. S.; it is assigned to 4th century A. D. by 
Dr. B. Bhattacharya (in Intro. to Sádhanamala, vol II, 
p. XCV); vide p. 1050 above for criticism of this view. It 
probably belongs to the 5th or 6th century A.D. Vide 
notes 1673 and 1691. 
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Goraksasiddha@ntasangraha published in S. B. Texts (1925); 
mixture of Yoga and Tantra. 


Cidgaganacandrikà ; ascribed to Kalidasa; ed. by Trivikramatirtha 
in Tantrik Texts, Vol. XX. 


Jayakhyasamhita (published in G. O. S. )—a Paficaratra work 
ascribed to 450 A. D. by Dr. B. Bhattacharya; contains 
some Tantra topies such as Yaksini-sadhana, Cakrayantra- 
sadhana, Stambhana. 


JRünasiddhi of king Indrabhüti, disciple of Anangavajra and 
father of guru. Padmasambhava; pub. in ‘Two Vajrayana 
Texts’ (G. O, S.); assigned to about 717 A. D. ( Intro. p. 10); 
gives in a nutshell leading doctrines of Vajrayana. 


Jfünarnavatantra, pub. by Anan. Press, Poona; contains 26 
patalas and about 2300 verses. 


Tantrarajatantra, ed. in Tantrik Texts, vol. VIII and XII and 
pub. by Ganesh & Co. Madras, 1954, with the commentary 
Manorama by Subhaganandanatha; it has 36 chapters, It 
gives an account of the Kadimata. 


Tantrasara of Krsnananda, pub. in Ch. S. $.; about 17th century 
A. D. 


Tantrasara of Abinavagupta, a summary of Tantraloka, pub. 
in Kashmir S. 8. (1918). About the first quarter of 11th 
century A. D. 


Tantrabhidhana with Bijanighantu and Mudranighantu, ed. by 
A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. I. (1913). 


Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta with the com. of Jayaratha, pub. 
in Kashmir S, S. in several volumes; composed about 
1000 A. D. 


Türülantra, ed. by Sri Girisacandra and pub. in the Gauda- 
granthamáàlà No. 1(1913); in 6 patalas and*150 verses. It 
declares that Buddha and Vasistha were Tantrik sages of 
old and nine Kaula gurus whose names end in 'nàtha' are 
mentioned; refers to Mahacinakhya Tantra and provides for 
devotee ( only male) offering his own blood to Tara. 


Tdarabhaktisudharnava, of Narasimha Thakkura, who was 5th 
in descent from Govinda Thakkura, author of Pradipa, com. 
on Kavyaprakasa; composed about 1680 A. D.; ed. by 
Pancanan Bhattacharya (in Tantrik Texts vol. XXI, 1940); 
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a large work in eleven Tarangas and 435 pages on the 
worship of Tara, one of ten vidyds connected with Sakti 
(not the Buddhist divinity Tara), The 9th Taranga deals 
with the horrible rite of Savasadhana ( pp. 345-351 ), 


Tararahasya of Brahmananda, pub. by Jivananda (1896); 
mentions Mahacina, Nilatantra, Yoginitantra, Rudrayamala. 


Tripurarahasya of Haritayana, with com. called Tatparyadipika 
of Srinivasa; pub. in S. B. series; it is a discourse by 
Haritàyana to Narada. Tarakhanda portion of it is 
philosophical. 


Tripurüsarasamuccaya of Nàgabhatta with the com. of Govinda- 
cárya; pub. by Jivananda (1897 ). 


Daksinadmirti-samhita on Srividy opasana in 65 patalas and 
about 1700 verses; pub. in S, B. series. 

Nityásodasikürnava (part of Vàmakesvaratantra) with the com. 
Setubandha by Bhaskararaya (1700-1750 A. D.); pub. by 
Anan. Press (1944). 


Nityotsava of Umanandanatha ( who bore the name of Jagannatha 
before diksà and who was a Maharastra brahmana patronized 
by the Tanjore Maratha Chief); this is a supplement to 
Parasurdmakalpasttra; Umanandandtha was a pupil of 
Bhasuranandanatha (Bhaskararaya before diks&) and 
composed the work in Kali era 'rasarnava-karivedamitesu' 
(Kali 4846 i.e. 1745 A. D.). It is probable that the word 
arnava is used for seven instead of for 4 as usual ( i, e. 4876, 
equal to 1775 A. D.); pub. in G. O. 8. (1923). 


Nispannayogavali of Abhay&karagupta, a contemporary of king 
Ramapala of Bengal (1084-1130 A.D.). It is Buddhist, 
The author was a Professor at the Vikramasilà University 
in Binar; describes 26 mandalas, each having a central 
deity and other minor Buddhist deities that sometimes 
exceed 100. It is valuable for later Buddhism, its pantheon 
and ritual; pub. in G. O. 8. (1949). 


Parasuramakalpasitra, with com. Saubhagyodaya of Ramesvara, 
pub. in G. O, S. (1923); earlier than 1300 A. D.; claims to be 
composed by Parasurama, son of Jamadagni and chief 
disciple of Lord Mahadeva. 

Padukapaicaka, ed. by A. Avalon in Tàntrik Texts, vol. Il. (1913). 

Püranandasutra, pub. in G. O. 8. (1931); not earlier than 900 
A. D., says Dr. B. Bhaitacarya. 
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Prajiüopüya-vini$caya-siddhi of Anangavajra, one of the 84 
siddhas venerated in Tibet; Buddhist Vajrayana work pub. 
in G.0.8,(1929); composed about 705 A. D. ace, to Dr. 
B. Bhattacharya in Intro. p. XII. 


Prapaiicasüra (ascribed to Sankaracarya ) with com, Vivarana 
by Padmapàda; pub. in Tàntrik Texts ( vol, III) and later 
a new ed in vol, XVIII-XIX (1939). Vide p. 1105 above. 
In 36 patalas. 


Piünatosini, compiled by Ramatosana Bhattacharya and pub. 
by Jivananda (Calcutta); it is a very large modern work 
in 1097 pages. 


Brahmasamhita, with the commentary of Jiva Gosvàmi; for 
Vaisnavas; pub. in Tantrik texts, vol. XV. 


Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara with his own commentary ; 
composed in Vikrama year 1645 (1588-89) A, D.; pub. by 
Jiv. and Venk, Press. 


Mahüànirvanatantra, with the ecm. of Hariharananda Bharati. It 
is a leading but late work on Tantra, published very often; 
ed. by A. Avalon in Tantrik Texts, vol. XIII in 14 U//ádsas 
as the first part; the ed. of 1929 by Ganesh & Co. has 
been used in this work; the third ed. of 1953 differs slightly 
here and there. 


Matrka-cakra-viveka of Svatantranandanatha, with the com. 
of Sivananda ; pub, in S, B. series, 1934. 


Mahesvaratantra, in 51 patalas and 3060 verses (pub. in Ch. S. S); 
mentions that Tantras are 64 ( 1. 15 and 26. 11 ) and names 
25 Vaisnava tantras (26.16-20) and holds that Bauddha 
tantras are misleading and meant for cruel rites ( 26. 21-22 ). 


Merutantra; extensive work in 35 chapters, 821 pages and about 
16000 verses; pub. by Venk. Press, Bombay, 1908. 


Yoginitantra, published by Jivananda; q. by Raghunandana in 
Ekadasitattva p. 58. 


Yoginihrdaya—the last three chapters of Nityasodasikarnava 
( VI- VIII ) are so called. 


Yoginihrdayadipikà of Amrtanandanátha, disciple of Punyánan- 
danàtha, pub. in S. B. series, 1923; about 10th or 11th 
century A. D. 


Rudrayamalatantra, ed. by Jivananda (2nd ed. in 1892). A very 
extensive work in 66 chapters and in over 6000 verses 
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(mostly in Anustubh metre), supposed to have been declared 
by Bhairavi to Bhairava (Siva ). It was said to be a huge 
work in a lakh and a quarter slokas, e. g. D. C. ms. No. 667 
(i) of 1895-1902 called Dhanadapurascaranavidhi states 
in the colophon that it is part of the Rudrayamala ( iti 
Rudrayàmala-sapadalaksagrantho. ... Kinkint-tantrokta- 
Dhanada-purascarana-vidhih; BORI cat. of mss., vol. XVI. 
on Tantra p. 247). 


Lalitàsahasranàma with the com. Saubhagyabhaskara of Bhas- 
kararaya son of Gambhiraraya, minister of the Bijapur 
Moslem king ; written in saavat 1785 i.e. 1729 A. D.; Nir. 
ed. of 1935. 


Varivasyürahasya of Bhāskararāya (called Bhāsurānandanātha 
after diksā ) with his own com. called Prakasa. He flourished 
between 1700-1750 A. D.; pub. at Adyar, 1934, 


Visnu-samhit@ in 30 patalas; pub. in T. S. S. 1925. 


Saktisangamatantra, in four parts, viz. Kali, Tara, Sundari and 
Chinnamastà; three parts dealing with the first three pub. 
in G. O. S.; between 1505-1607 A. D. Vide Poona Orien- 
talist, vol. XXI. pp. 47-49 (between 1530-1700 A. D.). 


Saktisütra— Vide Sarasvatibhavana Studies, vol. X. (pp. 182- 
187); has 113 sütras and com, on 19 sütras; attributed to 
Agastya by the commentary; the sütra mentions Jaimini 
and Vyasa. 


Saktapramoda (a recent work), compiled by Srirajadevanan- 
danasimha, chief of Sivahara; pub. by Venk. Press, 1951; 
contains 17 tantras viz. Kalitantra, tantras called Sodasi, 
Bhuvane$vari, Chinnamasta, Tripurabhairavi, Dhümavati, 
Bagalamukhi, Matang!, Kamalatmika, Kumarika, Balidana- 
krama, Durga, Siva, Ganega, Sirya, Visnu. 


Saradatilaka of Laksmana-desikendra (disciple of Utpala); one 
of the most famous works on tantra. Aufrecht (p. 64) 
enumerates several commentaries, the most learned and 
lucid of which is the Padirthadarsa of Righavabhatta, 
composed in saswvat 1550 (i.e. 1493-94 A. D.). Raghava- 
bhatta hailed from Maharastra and was a resident of town 
Janasthana (Paficavati) on the banks ot the Godavari; 
pub. in Kashi S. S. and in Tantrik Texts, vol. XVI and 
XVII. Saradatilaka was composed about the 11th century 


H. D, 144 
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A.D. Raghunandana expressly names Raghavabhatta as 
the commentator of the Saradatilaka in Jyotistattva p. 580. 


Sricakrasambharatantra—A Buddhist work; Tibetan text and 
English translation by Lama Kazi Dawa Samdup and 
edited in Tantrik Texts, vol. VII by A. Avalon, 1919. 


Syamürahasya of Pürnànanda in 16 chapters, ed. by Jivananda; 
16th century A. D, 


Sat-cakra nirüpana, of Pürnánanda in 85 verses; pub. in Tantrik 
Texts, vol, II; composed $aka 1499 (i. e. 1577-78 A. D. ). 


Sanatkumara-tantra -is a dialogue between Sanatkumàra and 
Pulastya in eleven patalas and about 375 verses. Published 
by Jyestharam Mukundji in Bombay in 1905. It isa 
mixture of Yoga and tantrik technique and inculcates the 
worship of Krsna in Tantrik bijas like ‘klim, gaum &c’. 


Sadhanamala, published in two volumes in G. O. S. with a long 
Intro. to vol II by Dr. B. Bhattacharya; contains 312 
Sadhanas, many of which are anonymous and are known to 
Tibetan Kangyur; Dr. Bhattacharya states that the 
Sadhanas range in dates from third century A. D. to 12th 
century A. D. Winternitz, in I. H. Q. vol. IX (pp. 5-6 ), 
does not accept the view that the Prajüiáparamitàsádhana 
was Composed by Asanga. 


Samrajya laksmi-pithika - said to be part of Akàsa-bhairava 
Mahātantra, published in Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Series 
in 139 chapters, of which the first 30 are connected with 
mantra, japa, homa,; chapters 31 ff deal in detail with 
departments of State, coronation (chap. 43 ff) and festivals 
like those of New Year, Ramanavami, Navaratra, &c. 


Sekoddesatika - a Buddhist work of Srinadapáda, ; text ed. by 
Mario E. Carelli in G. O. S, with an Intro. in English. 


Saundaryalahari, ascribed to the great Sankaracarya, has 
numerous commentaries; ed. by Sir John Woodroffe and 
pub, at Adyar (1937); ed. of 1957 with three commentaries 
and English translation published by Ganesh & Co, Madras. 
There is an excellent edition of this work in 100 verses 
(text, English translation by Prof. W. Norman Brown, 
Harvard University Press, 1958). 


SrividyGratnasutra, attributed to Gaudapida (in 101 sitras) 
with the commentary of Sankaracarya, pupil of Vidyaranya, 
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on 21 sutras; ed. by Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraja in S. B. 
Texts series, Benares (1924 ), 


Hamsaviiasa, of Hathsamitthu; pub. in G. O. S. (1937); the 
author was born in Gujarat in Vikrama year 1794 on 
Phalguna Full moon day (1738 A. D.). Though not a 
purely Tantrik work it quotes many Tantrik works such as 
the Kularnava (pp. 68-76), Kaularahasya (p. 104), Yogini- 
tantra (p. 103), Saradatilaka (pp. 84-85, 105 ff). It deals 
with many other topics such as figures of speech, erotic 
subjects. 


Hevajratantra, edited and translated by Dr. D. L. Snellgrove 
(Oxford University Press, 1959), in two parts. This work 
came to the author’s hands while this Appendix was passing 
through the Press, Part I (pub. in 1959) contains Introduc- 
tion ( pp. 1-46), English translation (pp. 47-119), contents 
(pp. 121-125), diagrams (pp. 126-129), Glossary (pp. 131- 
141) and Index (pp. 142-190): Part II contains Sanakrit texts 
and Tibetan texts based on a Nepalese ms. lent by Prof. 
Tucci; com. called Yogaratnamala by Pandita Kanha 
has been included from an old Bengali ms. The editor 
holds (part I p.14) that Hevajratantra was in existence 
towards the end of 8th century A. D. and that Advayavajra- 
sangraha and Sekoddesatika borrow from Hevajra-tantra, 
Sadhanamala No. 229 (two opening verses) are the same as 
Hevajra II. 8. 6—7. Hevajra is an invocation of vajra. On 
p.11 part I the editor questions how the yogins could call 
themselves Buddhists when they experienced enlightenment 
in the embrace of a yogini. Part I p. 70 mentions Jalandhara, 
Oddiyana, Paurnagiri as pithas and several upapithas, upa- 
ksetras, The term Sakti does not occur in Hevajra but 
it» place is taken by Prajüa. Part Il verses 11-15 p. 98 
express how the followers of this tantra had sexual experi- 
ences with women called mudras and how thereby they 
secured siddhi. Part I p. 54 contains ritual for gaining 
mastery over a young woman. PartII p. 2 states ‘Heka- 
rena mahakaruna vajram Prajfia ca bhanyate; Prajiopayat- 
makam tantram tan-me nigaditam srunu'. This isa very 
valuable addition to the literature on Tantra and has been 


very well edited. 


Some important works and papers on Tantra— vide also note 
1687 for works on Sakti cult. 
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Catalogue of Palm-leaf and some paper mss, in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal, by M. M. H. P. Sastri (1905). 


Taranath’s History of Buddhism in India (translated into 
German by A. Schiefner (St. Petersburg, 1869). Portions 
were translated into English in I. A. IV, 101 ff. and 361 ff. 

‘Lamaism’ by L. A. Waddell ( Allen & Co., London, 1895 ). 


‘History of Buddhism in India and Tibet’ by Bu-ston translated 
from Tibetan by Dr. E. Obermiller. 


Descriptive catalogue of mss in the Library of Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, vol VIII (deals with 648 mss. on Tantra in 
892 pages ). 

Bhandarkar's Vaisnavism, Saivism &c. (in collected works, vol. 
IV. pp. 202-210 on Saktas). 

Tantra of the Great Liberation (translation of the Mahanirvana 


Tantra) with Introduction and commentary by Arthur 
Avalon (1913 ). 


Tantrik Texts edited by A. Avalon, vol. I-XXII, Introductions, 
notes, analysis &c. 


The Serpent Power by A. Avalon (1914), containing transla- 
tion of Sat-cakraniripana and Padukapaficaka (5th ed. of 
1953, by Ganesh & Co., Madras ). 


‘Principles of Tantra’ parts 1 and 2, ed. by A. Avalon (1914, 
1916) with a long Introduction to part 2. 


' Wave of Bliss’ — translation of Ananda-lahari (first fortyone 
verses of Saundarya-lahari) and comments by Sir John 
Woodroffe (1917 *. 


' Wave of Beauty’ -translation of Saundarya-lahari ( with text 
and commentaries ) pub. by Ganesh & Co. ( Madras, 1957 ), 


'Chakras' by Right Rev. C. W. Leadbeater ( Adyar, 1927) with 
plates. 


' Sivasarhhità ' - translation of - by Shrischandra Vidyarnava. 


‘Thirty minor Upanishads’ translated by K. Narayanswami 
Aiyar. 


‘Mysterious Kundalini’ by Dr. V. G. Rele (1927). 


‘Sakti or Divine Power’ by Dr. Sudhendu Kumar Das (Uni. of 
Calcutta, 1934). 
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P. C. Bagchi’s Introduction to Kaulajfiana-nirnaya (Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series, 1934), 


‘Tibetan Yoga and secret doctrines’ by W. Y. Evans-Wentz 
(Oxford Uni. Press, 1935 ). 


P. C, Bagchi’s ‘Studies in Tantras’ (Cal. Uni. 1939 ). 


Dr. B. Bhattacharya's Introduction to Sádhanamala vol. IL 
(G. O, 8.) pp. XI-LXXVII; the same scholar’s Introduction 
to Guhyasamajatantra (G. O. S.) and ‘Introduction to 
Buddhist Esoterism’ (Oxford University Press, 1932 ). 


* Philosophy of Tripurà Tantra' by M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja in 
Sarasvati Bhavan Studies (1934), vol. IX. pp. 85-98. 


‘Some aspects of the philosophy of Sākta Tantra’ by M. M. 
Gopinath Kaviraja in Sarasvati Bhavan Studies, 1938 
vol. X. pp. 21-27. 


‘ Buddhist Tantra Literature’ by Prof. S. K, De in New Indian 
Antiquary, vol. L pp. 1-23. 


‘Influence of Tantras on the -Tativas of Raghunandana’ in 
I. H. Q. IX. (1933), pp. 678-704 by Prof. R. C. Hazra. 


‘Influence of Tantra in Smrtinibandhas’ in ABORI vol. 15 
pp. 220-235 and vol. XVI. pp. 203-211 by Frof. R. C. Hazra. 


*The Tantric Doctrine of Divine bi-unity’ by A. K. Coomara- 
swamy in A. B. O. R. I. vol. 19. pp. 173-183 ; 


‘Comparative and critical study of Mantraśāstra’ by Shri 
Mohanlal Bhagavandas Jhavery ( 1944 ); 


Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti’s following Papers: ‘ Antiquity 
of Tàntricism' in I. H. Q., vol. VI pp. 114 ff; ‘Controversy 
regarding the authorship of Tantras’ in Prof. K. B. Pathak 
commemoration volume pp. 210-220; ‘A note on the age 
and authorship of the Tantras’ in Journal and Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New Series, vol. XXIX 
(1933) No. 1 pp. 71-79; ‘Ideals of Tantra rites 'LHQ. 
vol. X. pp. 468 ff; ' Sakta festivals of Bengal and their anti- 
quity ' in I. H. Q. vol. 27 ( 1951) pp. 255-260; ' Application 
of Vedic Mantras in Tantrik rites’ in J. A. 8S. B, Letters, 
vol. 18 (1952 ) pp. 113-115 ; ‘Kali worship in Bengal’ Adyar 
Library Bulletin, vol. XXI, parts 3-4 pp. 296-303 ; 


'Tantras, their philosophy and occult secrets’ by D. N. Bose 
( Calcutta, Oriental Publishing Co. ) ; 
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* Vajra and the Vajrasattva' by Dr. S. B. Das-Gupta in ' Indian 
Culture' vol. VIIL pp. 23-32 ; 


‘Introduction to Tantrik Buddhism’ by Dr. S. B. Das Gupta 
( Calcutta, 1950 ); 


‘Philosophies of India’ by Heinrich Zimmer (1951) pp. 560-602 ; 


‘The Veda and the Tantra’ by Shri T. V. Kapali Sastry 
( Madras, 1951 ) pp, 1-255; 


*Yuganaddha ' ( which literally means ‘ bound together or yoked 
together’ in the case of opposites) ‘the Tantrik view of 
Life’ by Dr. Herbert V. Guenther in Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Banaras, ‘Studies’ vol. III. (1952 ); 


The following articles in the Cultural Heritage of India 
vol. IV, viz. ‘Evolution of the Tantras,’ by Dr. P.C. Bagchi 
pp. 211-226 ; ‘Tantra as a way of realization’ by Swami Pratya- 
gatmananda, pp. 227-240; ‘The Spirit and Culture of the 
Tantras’ pp. 241-251 by Mr. Atal Behari Ghosh; ‘Sakti Cult in 
South India’ by Shri K. R. Venkataraman, pp. 252-259 ; Tantrik 
culture among the Buddhists’ by Dr. B. Bhattacharya pp. 260- 
272; ‘The cult of the Buddhist Siddhacharyas' pp. 273-279 by 
Prof. P. V. Bapat. 


* Lights on the Tantra' by M. P. Pandit (published by Ganesh 
& Co., Madras, 1957) This is a booklet of 54 pages of 
text and pp. 55-71 of notes containing hardly anything 
valuable of the author’s own; over three-fourths of it consists 
of long quotations from the works of Woodroffe ( particularly 
from ‘ Shakti and Shakta ’), Sri Aurobindo and Shri Kapali 
Sastry and is here and there marked by bold and unwar- 
ranted assertions such as ‘It is the central truths of the 
Tantra thought and ritual that form the backbone of the 
Hindu religion today’ (p. 36). The present author 
repudiates totally this assertion. The author of this booklet 
has to admit that in the case of the Tantrik cult that abuse 
of the body of occult knowledge for malevolent purposes 
instead of for the material and spiritual advancement of 
man and the vulgarization of the profound rationale of the 
mystic ritual are deplorable deformations (p. 36), that 
there has doubtless been a gross misuse of the knowledge 
developed by this science and that spurious texts have 
sprung up (p, 21). 
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‘History of Philosophy, Eastern and Western’ ed. by Dr.8. 
Radhakrishnan, vol. I. pp. 401-428 on ‘ Exposition of Sakta 
belief’ by M. M. Gopinath Kaviraj (1953 ). 


‘Yoga, immortality and freedom’ by Mircea Eliade translated 
from French by Willard Trask (pub. by Routledge, Kegan, 
Paul, London, 1958), pp. 200-273 for ‘ Yoga end Tantrism’. 


‘Tibetan Book of the Dead’ by Dr. W. Y. Evans-Wentz (3rd 
ed. , Oxford University Press, 1957 ). 


‘Tibetan Yoga’ by Bernard Bromage ( 2nd ed. 1959 by Aquarium 
Press)- deals with magical and religious practices of 
Tibetans, spells, and exercises which are deemed to produce 
supernatural powers. 


SECTION VII 
CHAPTER XXVIII 


MIMAMSA AND DHARMASASTRA 


The Yajnavalkya-smrti provides that there are fourteen 
sources of vidyás (knowledge) and of Dharma,!99 viz. Purana, 
Nyaya, Mimamsa, Dharmasastra, Angas (six) and the Vedas 
(four). A similar verse is quoted by some as Manu’s, but it is 
not found in the extant Manusmrti. It is therefore necessary to 
consider the origin and meaning of the word Mimaimsa, to set 
out the principal doctrines of that Sastra, to mention the 
important rules of interpretation and the maxims of the 
Mimamsa in their application to topics of Dharmasastra and to 
refer to some of the important works of that Sastra together with 
their approximate dates. 


The word mimimsa has a great antiquity behind it. The 
Tai, S. VII. 5. 7. 118? says ‘the expounders of Brahma (Veda) 
discuss (the question) whether a day should be omitted or not’. 
Here the verbal form ‘mimamsante’ is employed in the sense of 
discussing or investigating a doubtful point and arriving at a 
decision thereon. In another passage of the Tai. S. the same form 


1868. guoreaqradiniat... p "desta wr 1.3, quoted in n 1337 above, 
The gqgurtarsracta reads * gurora dii rater -.. qgast? (12.3). amu p.6 
quotes from {surgo the verse ‘agia grand Aaa araa: i gunt 
wüsne p Gen agda. It is Rog. II, 6.27, arg 61.78, This is 
quoted as Manu's by Prof. T. R, Chintamani in JOR, Madras, vol. XI. 
supplement p. 1, It occurs in wisa (agag 2. 6) also, Vide H. of Dh, 
vol. I. p. 112 note 198 wbere atamaga is quoted for 14 {ars and H. of 
Dh. vol. III, p, 10 note 17 (for the four additional vidyas bringing the total 
up to 18). Vide a recent publication of Dr. G. S. Ghurye (1957, Bombay) 
on Vidyas (or Indian contribution to Sociology of knowledge; for detailed 
treatment. Even before the days of Kalidasa the Vidyas had been 14 as 
indicated by Raghuvamsa V. 21 ((arava fazraumewut 9 qe armat qsrtouia t). 


1869. uweapswi 3 drusutb 3 fata diatasa agraigacgiesasqaria ...1 
d. d. VIL 5. 7. 1; eu[g d Qa ursrüqeurgentü G VIA TD deu qp HUE. 
aa Ura 3 aed Hiin | a. H. VI. 2, 6. 4-5. The last sentence means ‘they 
do not bave any doubt about his being fit for dining with them or fit for 
relation with him by marriage’, 
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and another 'mimaàmseran' are used in the same sense In 
several other places the Tai. S. raises points for discussion with 
the words 'the brahmavadins discuss' but without employing 
the word mimamsante or a cognate word. Vide Tai, S. 1T, 5. 3. 7 
(about the deity of sannayya), V. 5. 3. 2, VI. 1. 4. 5., VI. 1. 5. 3-5. 
The Kàthaka Samhita!8? puts forward a doubtful point for 
investigation without the words ‘Brahmavadins say’, but with 
the word 'mimamsante' The Atharvaveda!9?! states 'men 
separately discussing many times noted on the earth her 
actions. In another place it employs the words mimarusita and 
mimünmsamüna. The Sankhayana!57 Br. has ‘they discuss the 
question whether one should offer homa after the sun rises or 
before the sun rises’, The Tai. Br. employs the word mimamsa 
and the Satapatha also in the Kanva recension does so (vide 
S. B, E. vol. 26 note 1). In the Chandogyopanisad 18% it is stated 
that five scholars very learned in the Veda and possessed of large 
houses (wealth) named Pracinasala Aupamanyava and others got 
together and entered upon the consideration of the question 
‘what is (the nature of) our self and what is Brahma?’, In the 
Tai. Up. occur the words ‘this is the investigation into (the 
nature of ) Bliss (Brahma)’. In both these passages the word 
mimamsa is used in the sense of ‘consideration’ ( vicdrana) of 
high philosophical topics.’ 


Panini provides 1874 for the formation of seven roots with 
san affix (Desiderative), one of which is ‘mimamsate’ from 





1870. antani 3 amar? gia Haie «Würpneganrprp: gd! arm. 
VIII. 12. 

1871. waseeqtauatta giüsai merge aga atataaran: | stad IX. 1.35 @ a 
va Aaa Reana Asaa aa Aaaa a aAA on 
IX, 6 (2), 24. 

1872. afea Aaen mud zíd diim! at. ar. U1, 8, Compare ag 
1L, 15; àq fatma aAa vs were 1a. ar. IIL. 10. 9, 

1873, rre siraq4:...3 28 mETETGT Wereüf ar Weg Hiatal pm: 
aì a amem fh aa ur. V, 11. 1; rgTaeqes rete afa (d. su, II. 8. 

1874. afar: At LTT ATLL FIAT AT, III. 1, 5-6; 
the anise explains ‘ ara Garant! ... Gal Mga AL WIT wala! STRE 
ER Am wafa 1 finie -e ATRE 7. The bhasya of Saakara- 
carya on V.S. 1. 1 winds up the discussion with the words aware agia- 
aaaea panai ANAREN ARTN A on 
which the aradt remarks arg Agent ma | gsrara-gememamt, aa- 
mw geniga aa agaaa Aaaa Raamaa ke. 

H. D. 14$ 
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‘man’ and the Kasika adds that it means * desire to know i. e. 
investigation and final conclusion’, having in view probably 
the sütras ' Atháto dharma-jijtiásà' and * Athato brahma-jijiiasa '. 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that long before the 
Upanisads the word 'mimamsa' had come to mean *'investi- 
gation into a topie of discussion and coming to a conclusion 
thereon’. Tho same word acquired a restricted sense (as in the 
verse of Yàj. quoted above) viz. investigation into Dharma and 
arriving at conelusions on doubtful matters by interpretation 
and reasoning. 


Some of the Dharmasütras disclose familiarity with purely 
Mimamsa terms and principles. For example, Gaut. states 1975 
that an option is allowed only when there is a conflict between 
two texts of equal authority. The Apastamba Dharmasitra is 
the only Dharmasitra that contains numerous Mimamsa terms 
and doctrines. It says ‘a positive Vedic text has more force than 
an usage which merely leads to an inference ( of its being based 
on a Vedic text now lost )’.18 This is similar to Jaimini I. 3. 3 
* If there is a conflict (between an express Vedic text and a smrti 
text) the latter is to be discarded but if there be no conflict an 
inference may be drawn (that the smrti text is based on some 
Sruti)’. Ap. says ‘the rules about anadhyüya (stopping Veda 
study on parvan &c.) are applicable only to learning the Vedic 
mantras and not to their application in sacrifices’. In another 
place Ap. provides ‘where activity takes place because of finding 
pleasure therefrom (i.¢.from a worldly motive), there is no 
(inference of its being based on) sastra’, which is similar to 
Jaimini's rule. For reasons of space other examples of close 
agreement between Ap. Dh. S.!?77 and Jaimini are simply referred 





1875. gewagüfner! wl I. 5; compare Ẹ. XIIL 3, 10 qieg 
Arae aaa emgfsr: vsreraraea; sx explains: 3 dra: vavgrares fameqer 
qa RRN; vide gar gendi genira wala a area: v on 3t. 
X. 6.33; compare ag II. 14 ‘ggi gp w« cares uniques. 

1876. gar asraMimarerania! ong. q. I 1. 4. 8; compare 
ERA ama ega amaa? 4. L 3,3; Rat RINT: gI a aaa 
WMR) nT. w. I. 4. 12,9, compare Ẹ. XII 3.19 Rat sR Amg ai- 
als Win: RRA WRI, wa g Seaga: gad aa manRa 
anq. q. I.4. 12 11, compare 2. IV. 1.2 ‘qRaq Nf: gawer aea ormi- 
gam Namna t. 

1877. agai g warhesude gía suraíiepra: | amg. g. II 4. 8. 13, 
compare AA I. 3. 11-14 (sreweenfnem), sur freanpemquiafaemgeaia- 


(Continued on next page ) 
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to in the note below and not explained at length. These 
examples show that in Apastamba's day Mimàrhsà doctrines had 
beon far advanced and since he employs the words ‘N yayavit- 
samaya’ (the siddhānta or doctrine of those who know Nyàya) 
and'Nyàyavidah', it follows that he is referring to some work 
on Mimàmsa or some author who composed a mimàrnsi-sütra, 
The correspondence in ideas and words between Ap, and the 
Pirvamimamsasitra is so close that one is tempted to argue 
that Ap. know either the extant mimarnsasitra or at least an 
earlier version of it containing almost the same expressions, It 
will not do to say that all the above passages are later inter- 
polations. They have all been commented upon by Haradatta, 


Some Srautasütras such as that of Katyayana contain rules 
of the interpretation of Vedic texts that are similar to Jaimini’s 
sutras and sometimes are stated almost in the same words, 1878 





* ( Continued from last page ) 
fq: &c. tanq. u. II. 6, 14, 13, compare 3l. VI. 7. 30 ‘ain ar ister 
ferc :EWRQU; qut Se: aaa! uaia ae: ! omg. d, II. 6. 


13. 11, compare 3. VI. 1. 15 m qe Hr | 

1878. It may be noted that P. M. S. writers are often called ' Nyaya- 
vidah ' by Sahkara (on V. S. III. 4. 22), by Visvarüpa and others, Bhaskara 
in his commentary on Brahmasütra (I. 1. l. p. 5, Chowkhamba series ) 
states : "sg sna qqeume wann e vri: These are the words of 
Sabara in his bhasya on P, M.S. III, 2. 36. On Yaj. I. 58 the Balakrida 
of Visvaripa says ‘‘Tatha ca naiyayikah, ‘nahi vacanasyatibharosti- 
tyahuh'''. These are the words of Sabara on Jaimini III. 2.3 viz, 'Kimiva 
vacanam na kuryat nasti vacanasyatibharah’, So here Sabara is called 
Naiyayika. On Yaj. I. 53 the Balakrida says ‘Nyayavidasca Yajüikah tapí 
va sarvadharmah syat tannyayatvad vidhanasya'. This last is Jai. I 3. 16 
So here Jaimini is called Nyayavid and Yajnika, Similarly; on Yaj. I. 87 


The J. N, M. V. says nyayas are the adhikaranas, deciding points ‘of 
Dharma and expounded by Jaimini ' Sarata wüfenaereafaqest 
Farat:.' The writers of Srautasitras are called merely Yajaikas by Balakrida 
on Yaj. I. 38 'Tatha ca yajüikah vyavabarya bbavanti ityabuh '. This 
quotation is from Katyayana Srautasitra 22. 4. 27-28. Besides, the 
sütra 'Prayascittavidhanacca,' is the same in both Kat. S. I. 2. 19 and 
P. M. S. VI.3.7 and Kāt. S.I. 8,6 is the same as P. M, S, XII. 3, 15; 
moreover, Kat. S. IX. 11, 14-15 employ almost the same words as in P.M.S. 
III. 5. 36-39, though they hold opposite views. The P. M. S. (IV. 4. 19-21) 
holds that the Pindapitryajüa is not an anga of the rites on darsa (i. e. 
amāvāsyā ), but an independent rite, while the Kat, Sr. (IV. 1. 28-30) holds 
that it is an aga. In the discussion on the meaning of the word Vaisva- 


(Continued on next page ) 
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Only a few examples may be cited here; compare Kat. I. 1. 9-10 
(about rathakara) with Jai VI. 1.44; Kat L 1.12-14 with 
Jai. VI. 1. 51 and VI. 8. 20-22; Kat. 1. 1. 18-20 with Jai, XIL 2. 
1-4; Kat.I.2.18-20 with Jai VI, 3.2-7 (about nifya-karma 
yielding full reward, even though some anga could not be 
performed), also Kat. I. 3.1-3 with Jai. L 1. 35-40; Kat. I.3. 
28-30 with Jai. VL 6.3. Sometimes, the Kat. S. takes a view 
opposite to that of the Pirvamimamsaé but the words are often 
almost the same. 


The Vartikas of Katyayana on Panini and the Mahabhasya 
show that Mimamsa technical terms and doctrines had been 
elaborated long before them. For example, the Vartikas employ 
the technical Mimamsa terms ‘prasajyapratisedha’ ( Vartika 
7 on Panini L 1. 44, Vartika 5 on I. 2. 1, Vartika 2. on VII, 3. 85), 
paryudasa ( Vartika 3 on I. 1. 27), the word 'Sastratidesa' (in 
Vartika on VII. 1.96), the distinction between ‘niyama’ and 
* vidhi' (in Vàrtika 1 and 2 on III. 3. 163), the word ‘prakarana’ 
(vartika 4 on Vi. 2.143). Patafijali’s Mahabhasya is full of 
Pairvamimamsa matters. The word ‘Mimamsaka’ occurs in 
bhasya on Panini II, 2.29. The Mahabhasya cites the well- 
known passage ‘the five five-nailed animals may be eaten’ and 
remarks that the sentence conveys that others than those five 
were not to be eaten.48 But Patafijali does not employ the 
word Parisankhya of which the above (five) is an example, 
according to mimarmsa works. Jaimini employs the word 


(Continued from last page ) 


nara occurring in Rg. I, 98, 1. and I. 59. 6 the Nirukta ( VII, 21-23) cites 
the views of 'acaryah', of the ancient Yajnikas (who held that Vaisvanara 
means the sun in the sky) and of ' Sakapüni ' (who holds tbat it means 
the terrestrial Agni). The Nirukta mentions the views of Yajtiikas in V. 11, 
VI. 4 (where Yajnikas differ from the Nairuktas), in IX. 29 where the 
Nairuktas hold that Anumati and Raka are wives of the gods while the 
Yajnikas held that these were the names of Paurnamasi), in XI. 31 ( where 
a similar conflict between the views of the two interpreters of Sinivali and 
Kuhu is mentioned) and XI, 42-43 (where also the views of Yajiikas and 
Nairuktas are mentioned ), 

1879. mAAR A A oa Gaal vam Ze eua Targ- 
Assen gA Agnney (ed. Kielhorn vol. I. p.5), Compare sr#z on 3. 
X. 7.28 ‘fkg Raen wd: warp! cupo wu quse agp zd sumdiet 
Carat Aang wat Aa gaa aaa arqa.' The five animals 
are: Sea: AAG WUT AH: Hea aA: 0 aao IV, 17. 39; ag V. 18 adds 
ag (rhinoceros) to these five. Vide qq I. 177 for five and Ñ}. q. wq. 17. 27 
' NEUTER. 1 STOHSSSUUIEaIdIeng a vgun! (SPWHRWI:). 
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Parisankhya in VIL 3. 22, The Mahabhasya on IV. 1.14 
(vàrtika 5) and on IV. 1. 93 (vàrtika 9) gives valuable infor- 
mation viz. a.brahmana woman is called ‘Kagakrtsna’ if she 
studies the Mimamsa expounded by Kasakrtsni.8 This establishes 
that in Patafjali’s time a mimamsa work composed by Kasa- 
krtsni was in existence and women were found studying it. It 
is not certain what the Kaésakrtsni-mimamsa contained i. e, 
whether it was like the Pirvamimamsa of Jaimini or it 
was like the Uttaramimamsa (Vedantasitra) or dealt with both 
mimarmsa and vedanta, which latter is not unlikely. The V. 8. 
mentions the opinion of a teacher Kásakrtsna (in I. 4, 22), which 
Sankaracarya regards as the final conclusion supported by the 
real import of Sruti. The son of Kasakrtsna might have been 
called Kagakrtsni (Panini IV. 1. 95), The Vartikas and 
Patafijali are full of the discussion of important matters on which 
the Mimamsa has its own doctrines. In the Vartikas 35 to 59 
on Panini I. 2. 64 (Sarapandm-ekasesa ekavibhaktau) there is 
a lengthy dicsussion on the question of the import of words, viz. 
whether it is Gkréi or vyakti. It is said in Vartika 35 that, 
according to Vajapyayana, akrti is the import of a word, while, 
according to Vyadi (in Vartika 45 ‘dravyabhidhanam Vyadih ) 
dravya (or vyakti) is the import of a word (pada), The Maha- 
bhasya notes that Panini wrote some sütras (such as I. 2. 58 
‘ Jatyakhyayam ’ &c) in which he accepted jati as the import of 
words, while in other stitras (such as T. 3, 64 ‘saripanam’ &c) he 








1880. qrgrgpiaat sss Arten aergewt ausrgerftaftd arergew agroi t 
wgrWIEq on qr. IV. 1. 14. If agis Arata dealt with qainte matters 


it is surprising that the extant ydefintara@a makes no reference to RGR, 
when it names, besides fata, nine predecessors viz. aaa, saa (VI. 5. 


17), ames (VI. 5. 16), Gasirast, HATTA, HENA, TACIT, ae and 
emn, Dr. Umesha Mishra omits by oversight angarsa from the list of the 
predecessors of Sfata in his ‘critical bibliography of mimamsa' added at the 
end of M, M, Jha's ‘ Pirvamimamsa in its sources,’ arsreiea’s Ararat, being 
mentioned by qaatie, must be placed not later than 200 B. C. If aaga 
wrote on yatta as is most likely, one would naturally expect that if the 
extant yarHfintataa was composed after 200 B. C. and about 200 A, D. (as 
both Jacobi and Keith propose) areraiea should have been mentioned by 
the g, R. q. But if Saft was earlier than agia OT was a contemporary 
of the latter, then it would be natural if the q. m q. does not mention him. 
Therefore, though an argument from mere silence is not very strong, it is 
likely that the present P, M. S, was composed at least before 200 B, C, 
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accepted ‘dravya’ as the import of words,!8! It is to be noted 
that, according to Jaimini (1. 3. 33 ‘akrtistu kriyarthatvat), 
akrti is the import of words. On vartika 3 on Pan. IV. 1. 92 
(Samanyacodanastu visesesu) Patafijali says that the vidhis 
declared with reference to certain things and objects in general 
really apply to individuals and he gives purely mJmamsa 
examples in this connection as set out in the note. The Vartika- 
kara and Patafijali both use the word * codana '!82 in the Pürva- 
mimàrmsà sense and give examples which are familiar to us from 
Sabarasbhasya. Among the purposes served by a study of 
grammar, tha (which is the subject of the 9th chapter of PMS) 
is one. On Panini I. 4.3 Patafijali uses the language of Mimimsa 
‘apurva eva vidhirbhavisyati na niyamah. ’ 


It appears that the Sankarsakanda was very much neglected 
from early times. There is a.conflict of views about its author- 
ship. The Nyadyaparisuddhi of Venkatanatha (I. H. Q. vol. IX. 
at p. 299) states that Kasakrtsna was the author of the Sankar- 
sakanda. It appears from Sabara’s bhasya that that Kanda 
existed in his day and was looked upon by him as Jaimini’s 
work. Sankaracarya in his bhasya on V.S. III. 3. 43 ( pradanavad- 
eva tad-uktam ) mentions the Sankarsa, quotes a sütra therefrom, 
holds that it was known to the Vedantasiitra and appears to 
convey that it was a work of Jaimini. Ramanuja also appears 
to hold that Jaimini was the author of 16 chapters (comprising 





1881, ‘fe gaap: gA ARA FAA NA RA MTAA I FN- 
a amami sane mA sreid card aay NEN -EA RATAA |! 
gei yg aen EEA- gAn sme! agang just before ‘fàg megri- 
weary? vol. I. p. 6 Kielborn’s ed.; agat mar uadeda . splat Wa 
qiWRaTCqd ! meram vol, II, p. 392 (Kielhorn). 


1882. "erat Sarasa: aaa 44 on qr. 1.2, 64; on which the 
WETWIUW remarks ‘areas Siedlung tiene agara gA amra- 
WEDRRUTÓ fada nS a anea!’ anfin 47 on I, 2, 64, on which the 
mETWISg comments '«jrgarg G ARAARA ga aa gÀ NIETIS 
Asia gR, aA ga: agamana Aan eea gE: 
JAAA! p. 1. of Kielhorn's edition; qrarawmaard Raras erum 
makami gseargal Warsi xa smcwomemwaunosseardiia 
Pea! qaafes on anan 3 on a7, IV. 1, 92. 


1883. fAitaanirg: weal ga: | ferez rures qeaeranía wu arua 1 Ta 
on X. 4, 32 (p. 1934); wur qefr geusegraa ef Aye aula | grax on mr on 3. XII. 


2. 11 (p. 2242); ' ed aamiearratergwraerqrearegured(sreqst: | age ‘Arar at 
gan gurareng? git! srgyt on 3, |. III, 3. 43. Vide Siddha-Bharati part II 
pp. 102-105 for some sutras from Sankarsa-kanda and Intro. to Tattvabindu 
pp. 12-13. 
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the twelve called PürvamImàmsa and the four forming the 
Sankarsa) The Kalpataruparimala of Appayyadiksita on V. S. 
TIL 3. 43, while conceding that the Sankarsakinda was under- 
taken for discussion about deratüs, insists that it is a parisista 
(supplement) of the P. M. S. of twelve chapters consisting as it 
does of discussions on several topics treated in the P.M.S. and 
being of a miscellaneous nature, that it does not begin with nor 
conclude with the discussion about devatas and that its first 
sutra is ‘anuyajatiti anuvasatkaras-codyate’. Since the 
Sankarsakanda has had hardly any influence on Dharmasastra 
works no further reference need be made to it in this work, 4 


Later medieval writers look upon the mimamsasastra as the 
most important of vidyasthanas ( other than the Vedas), since it 
removes the ignorance, doubts and mistaken notions about the 
sense of several(Vedic) passages, and since all vidyàsthanas 
require its aid for the determination of the nature of their real 
meaning, 1865 


In some works like the bhasya of Ràmanuja on V. S. and 
the Prapaficahrdaya '8 the Mimamsasastra is stated to be as one 
whole containing twenty adhyayas (chapters) and we are told 
that there was a (bhasya) commentary called Krtakoti on the 
whole of it by Bodhayana, that later on a concise commentary was 
composed by Upavarsa, that Devasvamin wrote a commentary 

1884. Videa paper by Pandit V. A, Ramaswami Shastri in I, H, Q. 
vol. IX, pp. 290-299 on Sankarsa as a supplement to the P. M. S. 





1885. RARA aangaande — qmamümniwd 
VASA wzehcu(ufqerensugsüarreninu Maare Rana T- 


mal an mg) aaga Ame aida m Aaaa of 
Aga- part. I p. 2 (T. S. S. ). 

1886. qq apinga ga qaei amn 
Saiman ad Renata! aa dema priate gi- 
moea waaa AAGA | THAT TATAT AAA MATT | 


Rea agama cupHuga 0 eg Aaaa Aag aA 
TARA wm srgppa WW! Suse qe qnd (Spei armpaador 


uu md gua (deftefenfqerded NERSINI 
wa HAL! mgn gd serere! magga (T. S.S. 
pp. 38-39; unt Rmo ganag wand! e a 
minnini amei haah IA aAA mina: 
stray p. 2 (Bom, S,S,). Vide ABORI vol. X. pp. 153-54 for the author’ s 
paper on Bhavadása as a predecessor of pax. wa7gra is named in astra 
(afasrract verse 63) and the arayarnt on p. 133 states that wqqT split 


q. at. wu. I. 1, 4 into two, Vide Intro, to qus pp. 19-20 for wagra. 
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on 16 chapters and Bhavadasa also composed a commentary on 
Jaimini, but that Sabara wrote a bhasya only on the first 12 chap- 
ters and did not comment on Sankarsa. In I.H.Q. (vol. 15 pp. 262- 
263 ) reference is made to an inscription of Rajaraja (999 A. D.) 
which records the gift of certain lands to a learned brahmana who 
was to provide to four pupils board and teaching in several sub- 
jects, one of which is specified as the mimamsa of twenty adhyayas, 
These 20 chapters are made up as follows :—12 chapters (each 
divided into four padas, except chapters III, VI and X, each of 
which has eight padas, in all sixty padas) ascribed to Jaimini, 
4 chapters called Sankarsakanda and 4 chapters constituting the 
Vedàntasütra. The twelve chapters often called Pirvamimamsa 
make an extensive work containing 915 or about one thousand 
adhikaranas (according to different writers) and about 2700 
sutras, dealing with numerous topics and laying down important 
rules of vedic interpretation. Yaj. (in I. 3) means by Mimamsa 
probably the work of Jaimini in 12 chapters. Many writers 
such as Madhavacarya 187 speak of two Mimamsas, Pirva and 
Uttara, respectively comprising the 12 chapters ascribed to 
Jaimini and the four chapters forming the Vedantasitra. 
Sankaracarya refers to the extant PürvamImamsa as Dvádasa- 
laksani in his bhasya on Vedantasitra III. 3. 26, as ‘ Prathama- 
tantra’ in bhasya on V. S. III 3. 25, IIL 3.53 and III. 4. 27, as 
Prathama-kanda in bhasya on V.S, IIL 3. 1, I. 3. 33, I. 3. 
44, II, 3,50, as Pramanalaksana in bhasya on V.S. III, 4. 42. 
On V. S. III, 3. 53. he speaks of the first pada of the P. M. S. as 
* Sastrapramukha eva prathame pade’ and thereby conveys that 
he regards that the PMS and VS form one entire sastra. 


From here onwards up to note 1890 the discussion is also 
comprised (though a little more briefly) in the present author's 
paper on *Purvamimàrmsa, Brahmasütra &c' contributed to the 
Prof, De Felicitation volume (pp. 119-139 ). 


There are very difficult and controversial questions about 
the authorship of the extant ParvamImamsasutra and of the 
extant Vedantasitra (or Brahmasitra ) and their relation to each 
other. All of them cannot be gone into here. The first matter 
to be noted is that, though the number of the Vedantasiitras is 
only about 1/5th of the number of the P. M.S., the V.S. contains 





1887. A pianina à arenai ongina Agi waaa: 
Intro. verse 4 to tbe Com. on the sgziq (Poona ed.), Some mss, read 


aranrarat for arrararat. 
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more personal references (i.e. 32) than the P. M. S, (i.e. 27). 
In the 2nd place, we find that the Vedantasttras mention 
Jaimini eleven times and Badarayana nine times, while the 
P. M. S. names Badar&àyana and Jaimini only five times each. 
The question arises whether Jaimini and Badarayana wera 
contemporaries and, if not, what the relation between the two was. 
Scholars are generally agreed that they were not contemporaries. 
There is a tradition of some antiquity contained in the 
Samavidhanabraáhmana 8? according to which Jaimini was a 
pupil of Pardsarya Vyasa. It has been shown above (p. 857, 
note 1390) how the Puranas declare that Vyasa Pardsarya, also 
called Krsna Dvaipayana, arranged the one Veda into four and 
imparted the Rgveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and Atharvaveda 
respectively to Paila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Sumantu. 
In the Mahabharata Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampayana, Paila 
are stated along with Suka (the son of Vyasa) to be the pupils 
of Vyasa; vide Sabha 4.11 and Santiparva 328, 26-27 (cr. ed. 
314, 23-21, 29) and 350, 11-12 (cr. ed. 337. 11-12). In the 
tarpana provided for in the Asvalayanagrhyasitra (III. 4. 4) 
occurs the very interesting passage 'Sumantu-Jaimini-Vaisam- 
pàyana —Paila-Sütra-bhasya-Bharata—M ahabhárata—Dharma- 
caryah.’ The above passages make it clear that several centuries 
before the Christian era Jaimini's was an honoured name and 
connected with the Sàmadeva, Scholars have examined the 
references to Jaimini and Badaràyana in the P. M. S. and the 
V. 8. Prof. K. A. Nilankanta Sastri in I. A, Vol. 50 pp. 167-174 
on Jaimini and Badarayana arrives at the somewhat startling 
conclusion that there were three Jaiminis, T, R. Chintamani 
on p.14 of the supplement to J. O. R. Madras, Vol. XI agrees 
with Prof. Nilakanta Sastri. Jaimini is named five times in the 
extant P. M.S. viz. at III. 1.4, VI. 3.4, VIIL 3.7, 1X. 2. 39, 
XII. 1.7. Commonsense requires us to hold that these five 


1888. aisd sraracat Biaediad Adena gaa NA Aa 
ama Rag naa ma sare: adi Ål Sina: Negara 
Ara: mamana waga ngana agen e-me Roa 
anama agx: &c.1 mamaa. (at end), The Fat. v. 0n s3rear. 
(MATEA v. 23) sets out the srgqueqi of qrat as agam-agam- 
afers-qurene- aora araa-sta(a. The gf35 vie mquett p. 8 (in Chowkhamba series ) 
gives two similar ggas slightly differing from that of the maua and 
from each other. The aguzzqa is practically useless up to qs. It may 
be noted that in the amfuta» Jaimini is said to be the disciple of 
Vyasa Paragarya while between Jaimini and Badarayana intervene two 
other names. 


H, D, 146 
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references about Jaimini must have been made to the samo 
person. [|f two ditfferert Jaiminis were intended by the P. M. S. 
(other than its own author) in the five siitras a clear warn 
ing would have been given by the author. As shown below 
a sutra should leave no ambiguity. Prof. Sastry holds that 
Jaimini mentioned in VJ. 3,4 is different fron the Jaimini 
in the other four passages, because Sahara does not employ the 
word acarya for qualifying Jaimini on VI. 3. 4 as he does in the 
four other cases and bec use the view put forward in VI. 3.4 
appears to be Pürvapaksa, while in the four other cases Jaimini's 
view is the siddhanta view of the Mimainsa-sütra, The number 
of stitras in which Jaimini is named is very small (only 5), out 
of which the word acarya is applied to Jaimini by Sabara in 
four places and not so applied in one, This is a very slender 
and inadequate ground for holding that the Jaimini in P. M. S. 
VI. 3.4 is different from the Jaimini named in four other 
places. The usages of Acirvas as to employment of qualifying 
words like ‘acarya’ or ‘hnagavat’ to authors mentioned by 
them differ. Kumarila applies no epithet like ‘acarya’ or 
‘bhagavan’ to Jamini and in one place !35? charges Jaimini 
with composing sütras containing not much substance. 
In the sütras in which Jaimini is named in the VS (viz. in 
I. 2.28, 1. 2. 31, 1. 3. 31, 1. 4. 18, ILL. 2. 40, III. 4. 2, IIT. 4. 18, III. 
4. 40, IV. 3. 12, 1V. 4, 5, IV. 4. 11) Sankaracarya adds the quali- 
fication ‘ācārya’ in all except on Iil. 4. 40, although Jaimini 
propounds many propositions not acceptable to Badarayana the 
author of V. S. or to Sankara. In III. 4. 40, however,” he omits 
the qualification *acárya' as regards both Jaimini and Badara- 
yana. No one has argued that because the word àcárya does not 
qualify Bàdaráyana in III. 4. 40, the Badarayana in that sūtra 
is different from the Badarayana named in other sutras. In 
another place (on V. S IV. 1.17) it may be noted Sankará- 
carya remarks that both Jaimini and Badarayana are in agree- 
ment that certain acts of the /zmya type are of no help in 





1889. ‘ata  GnatvERTUrPOrHTCIANS garo aani 
p 895 (on gaf fagaziary arr: tara, whichis the first of six sütras 
after IIT, 4. 9 that were omitted by Sabara ). 


AANA - 


1890. The sutra is ‘aqata g «rau sire Ramazan d. 4. 
III, 4. 40 on which Sankara remarks: AAA aA staserraravrat- 
Xu Wuídafu sm síuq(wqizurg. This means that 4raxraor is the author. of 
III 4. 40 (in which spgqurqut is not named at all) and therefore of the 
entire Vedanta-sutra 
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attaining real knowledge of brahma, This shows that according 
to Sankara, Jaimini had treated of how brahma-vidy4 arises. 
As regards the second reason, it does not clearly or indisputably 
appear that VI, 3. 1 isa pürvapaksa view. In that adhikarana 
the Pirvapaksa is stated in the first sütra !9! viz, as to such 
nitya rites as Agnihotra or Darsapürnamàsa a man who can 
carry out all the details in their entirety is alone entitled to 
engage in them. The 2nd siitra states the siduh@nta view that, 
as regards nitya acts, it is not absolutely necessary that one 
should be able to perform all details (angas) therein; the third 
sütra only states that smrti declares that it is a fault if the 
principal rite is not performed and therefore the principal rite 
being obligatory must be performed. Then comes the 4th sutra 
in which the name of Jaimini occurs. Sabara's bhasya on 
this sutra is extremely meagre (23 lines in print) and not 
clear. The Tup-tikà does not comment separately on each 
of the sütras of VI, 3. 1-7, it omits the name of Jaimini 
in its explanation and its concluding words on this adhikarana 
appear to support the interpretation of the 4th sūtra 
advanced by the present author. No one doubts that sūtras 
5-7 support the siddhanta view. If VI. 3.4 were a purva- 
paksa sitra, it is expected that stitra 5 should contain the 
word ‘tu’ or ‘api va’ in order to indicate that it refutes the 





1891. agri wq earaunzaivasng | ait acta crema wala: 
Rna Raagi agaa «p qiqerearadi (421: earenqraemrgzsedr | 
aag a Aa: simaan anaa: AA adea eqqafüemqaesid 
aia ea HAAG | y. Ht. |. VI. 3. 1-5. It appears that the awit 
@aesara by Vasudeva-diksita (ms, in tp. Madras Govt, Oriental Mss. 
Library ) reads EXE for mud and afya tara, in sūtras 4 and 5, Iam 
indebted to Dr, V. Rāghavan for this reference, In a complete ms (zzA 
in Prof. Velankar's Catalogue p. 317 No. 1091) of the bhasya of Sabara in the 
Bombay Asiatic Society’ s Mss, Library on VI. 3. 1 the words sifafaseqa «8 
are omitted and sima is read for HANEY. The word 'upadesa' in the 
4th sütra may be taken in the same sense in which it is used in PMS 
I. 1, 5 'autpattikastu...tasya jüanam- -upadesah ' or ín the general sense 
of 'instruction '. 


1892. The zXénT on y, Ñ. @ VI. 3. 4 appears to make this clear 
amà Ra gAn) o a ap vai a aAA na 
admis pa masra aAA R FTAA quvy qaq. The last 
sentence means ‘if one, being able to finish an obligatory rite with all 
details, omits some part at his sweet will, then there would be defect in the 


rite itself ', 
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view expressed in sūtra 4. What tbat sūtra means is that the 
dropping of some anga in the nitya rite does not make that rite 
a different one from the same nitya rite when performed with all 
angas, since the text about its performance (with all angas or 
with some angas) is one and the same and the vedic instruction 
is that all angas have to be done ( if possible). Interpreted thus, 
that sūtra is not a pürvapaksa at all, but only emphasizes the 
siddhanta with additional reasons. The upshot would be that 
Jaimini mentioned five times in PMS is only one person and 
that he is a different person (who had written on P. M.) from 
the reputed author of the extant PMS. 


A parallel may be cited, Sankaracarya makes one 
adhikarana of sitras 26-33 of V.S. I. 3 ( devatadhikarana) which 
establishes that not only inen but gods are qualified to study the 
Vedintasdstra and names Badardyana twice in the same 
adhikarana (in I. 3. 26 and 33) and in I. 3.33 he employs the word 
t tu’ because that sütra is a reply to Jaimini's view contained 
in I. 3. 31-32. Similarly, the PMS puts forward the siddhanta 
view in VI. 3.2 and names Jaimini in VI. 3.4 for the same 
purpose. 


Even Prof. Sastry admits that in four out of the five 
references where Jaimini is expressly named, his views are the 
siddhanta views. The cases of PMS IX, 2,3 and XII. 1. 59 are 
somewhat remarkable. The adhikarana in both cases consists 
of only one sütra, which is the siddhanta view and Jaimini is 
expressly named therein. In PMS III. 1. 4 Jaimini differs from 
Badari (JIL. 1. 3) and two more sütras are added to complete 
ihe adhikarana. In PMS VIIL 3.7 Jaimini's view is opposed 
to that of Badari (VIIL 3. 6), is the siddhánta view and there 
is no separate sutra setting forth the view of the author of 
the PMS. 


Trom the remarks of Sankaracirya on V.S. IIL 4, 40 
(quoted in note 1890) it follows that he regarded Badarayana as 
the author of the Vedàntasütra. In V.S. IIL 2. 38-39 the Siddhanta 
is stated that the rewards of actions are given by Isvara (God), 
while Jaimini’s view is that it is Dharma that gives the rewards 
of actions (III. 2.40) and in the next sūtra (III. 2. 41) it is 
stated that Badarayana holds the former view (or that the former 
of the two, I$vara and Dharma, gives the reward is the view of 
Badarayana). Here Badarayana is expressly mentioned as 
holding the same view as that in the Siddhantasitra III. 2. 38, 
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The observations of Sankaracarya in introducing 13 the last 
sūtra of the VS make it perfectly clear that he regarded Badara- 
yana as the author of the entire Vedantasitra. No satisfactory 
explanation is offered why it was necessary to mention Badara- 
yana nine times in the VS when all the 555 sütras thereof are 
deemed to have been composed by Badarayana, or why it was 
necessary to mention in a work containing about 2700 sütras 
all deemed to be composed by Jaimini, the views of Jaimini five 
times when in all cases or at least in four out of the five cases 
the views are identical with the reputed author of the PMS. 
Only two theories are possible viz. to hold that there is no 
explanation or to hold that there were two Jaiminis and two 
Badarayanas. 


The problem of the author of the VS is rather complicated, 
Bhaskara (like Sankara) holds that Badarayana is the author of 
VS, since he begins his commentary on VS with an obeisance to 
Badarayana who sent forth (into the world) the Brahmasütra 
that brings about the cessation of the bondage of birth, The 
Paücapadika of Padmapáda (a disciple of Sankaracarya) 
performs ( in the 2nd Introductory verse ) an obeisance to Badara- 
yana, 84 Ramanuja, on the other hand, makes confusing 
statements. In the 2nd verse of his introduction to 
the Sribhasya 185 on VS he calls upon all good men to drink 
the nectar-like words of Parasarya, but in his bhasya on VS 
I, 2. 42 he holds that Badarayana was the author of the Maha- 
bharata, wherein the Paficaratra-sastra is expounded at great 
length ( in Santiparva chap. 334-339 — cr. ed. 3211f.) as also 
of the VS 8%, But Yamuniacarya, the preceptor of the teacher 


1893. aad a mananga adada aAA: Sqsüdend 
TAC TAL BATT sn: Tad — stage: ... g) MMEONA on 3, |, 
IV. 4, 22, 


1894, am: SARMTAVSAMeeAas | TAUIT ATT HAN NAAMAN TA- 
mimt 2nd Intro. verse (Madras Govt, series, 1958). 


1895. qadi amo agra laatat eee. 
mianga maaan aut p. 509 of sfrateq (B.S. S.) on 
® @ il, 2, 42. 


1896, gant wnaat areata gaad anA wefiem (gans cw aif 
wifammnefcnfgen maur ferar: up ars egümRTSDWHBIOUÜUT SÜRRSTE- 
fasyonft: 1 fata (Chow. S. S.) pp. 5-6. 
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of Ràmànuja, ascribes the VS to Bàdarayana. In spite of 
Sankaracarya, Vacaspati-misra, author of the famous Bhamati 
on 9? Sankaracárya's bhasya on VS, makes an obeisance to 
Vedavyasa, the author of Brahmasitra The  Paraéara- 
madhaviya is in two minds; in vol. I part I pp. 52, 97, vol. II. 
part 2 pp. 3 and 275 Bádaráyana is said to be the author of the 
VS, but in a few other places VS is spoken of as Vyasasütra 
(vol. I. part 1, pp. 56, 113). The above conflict of testimony 
gives rise to the important question whether Badarayana, the 
supposed author of the Vedàntasütras, is identical with Veda- 
vyàása or is different from him. Sankaracárya's bhásya points 
to the conclusion that in his opinion at least they are different.19? 
For example, on V. S. I. 3. 29 he quotes a verse of Vedavyása in 
support of the proposition of the VS that the Veda is eternal. 
On VS IIl, 3. 47, in support of the proposition that, though the 
individual soul is an améa of the Supreme Self, the latter is not 
at all affected by the suffering of the individual soul, Sankara 
quotes two verses as smrti from the Mahabharata. This makes 
it clear that, if the author of the VS was identical with Veda- 
vyadsa, the author of the Mahabhirata, Sankaracarya would not 
have cited the latter as an independent smrti source supporting 
the former or would at least have used some such language as 
‘this very author has said elsewhere that’ &c, The same 
reasoning would apply to Sankaracarya’s comments. If that 
great acirya was of the opinion that the author of the VS was 
the same as that of the Mahabharata and the Gita he would not 
have cited passages from the Epic and the Gita as Smrtis 
supporting the reasoning of the VS. 


If it were contended that there is only one Jaimini (and 
not two, much less three ) a serious difficulty arises. Why should 
the author of PMS ( containing about 2700 sutras ) refer to him- 
self by name in five places only. The usual explanation offered 








1897. "woes gma uH! SSDRUMPSRTD GHI aen et " 
wraai, 5th Intro, verse, 

1898. aa q a Raagi 3. oq, L. 3.29; wea ‘qaaa era | 
‘qma Aara: Van agar gagaan: erqngapsxíd. This 
verse is sr(vaqd 210. 19 (cr. ed. 203. 17); Uni wt 2. R II, 3. 47; 64 
“a g amg an AA $ Aa a qara gaa gA aa a: aN R 
a RA ao: ega: a cay Geet aAa RaR aÀ AA A- 


aed: a asa i a aaga wm gà qa: mín". These two are mièqÀ 


352, 14-16 (cr. ed, 339. 14-15). 
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by some commentators when Pànini names!9? his predecessors, 
viz, that they are named for showing his reverence for them, 
would be of no avail as to Jaimini, since it cannot be said that the 
author of PMS Jaimini shows respect to himself, When Jaimini 
mentions Badarayana in I. 1. 5 and XI. 1. 65 Sabara 1 explains 
this is done for showing respect to Badariyana or for spreading 
his fame. Another explanation that ancient authors often refer to 
themselves in the 3rd person will not do, Why should the author of 
about 2700 sütras choose five places only for referring to himself. 
Therefore, one is compelled to hold that, if Jaimini is the author 
of the extant PMS and mentions the views of Jaimini five times 
only, there was a predecessor and namesake of his called Jamini 
who had expressed his views in a different work. 


There are eleven sutras in the VS in which tke views of 
Jaimini are referred to. They are ( as stated above ) VS I. 2, 28 
and 31, 1. 3. 31, I. 4. 18, IIT. 2. 40, 1II. 4, 2, III. 4. 18, III. 4. 40, 
IV. 3,12, IV. 4. 5, IV. 4. 11. Out of these eleven there are six 
references to Jaimini (viz. I. 2. 28, I. 2. 31, 1, 4.18, IV. 3 12, 
IV. 4. 5, IV. 4. 11) for which no corresponding adhikarama or 
sutra in the PMS can be pointed out, while sütras IIL 2. 40, 
HI. 4. 2, IIT 4. 18 attribute views to Jaimini, which are well- 
known doctrines of the PMS. VS I. 3.31 corresponds to PMS 
VI. 1. 5 and on III. 4. 40 (quoted in note 1890 above) Jaimini 
and VS agree. Therefore, it appears that the Jaimini who 
expresses views on purely Vedantic topics and whose views are 
not found in PMS composed a work on Vedanta. 


There are in VS nine sütras in which Badaràyana is named 
viz. in VS I. 3, 26 and 33(Badariyana being twice named 
in the same adhikarana as opposed to Jaimini), IIT. 2. 41, IIL 
4. 1, III. 4. 8, III. 4. 19, IV. 3. 15, IV. 4. 7, IV. 4. 12. 1t may be 
noted that in all these cases (except in IV. 3. 15) the views 
ascribed to Badarayana are opposed to those of Jaimini or are 
slightly different (only VS IV. 4. 7 and IV. 4. 12). Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastri thinks that all the views mentioned as 
Badarayana’s are the views of the author of the VS who employs 





1899. On gfs-ufsg3r qimqed (ar. L. 2. 25) the agnatsy says HAT 
aao kada) msaani gnia’. 

1900. mgraoneoi mga zd RdA ngaa AAA m aa 
udaitqa! aq on g. R a. L 5 p.25; ngae AAA Aai 
astron g. Ñ. |. XI. 1. 65, 
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the third person for himself as ancient authors do (J. A. vol. 50 
at p. 169). This does not afford a satisfactory explanation of 
the question why it was necessary to invoke Badarayana’s name 
in nine cases only for buttressing up the position of the author 
of the VS (that has 555 sütras). lf the author of the VS and 
Badaráyana named nine times are identical, the name of 
Badarayana should ordinarily appear towards the end of the 
adhikarana and not in the middle. Two examples may be cited 
here to illustrate how VS deals with references to Bádarayana. 
In lI. 9 38-41 (which is one adhikarama) the siddhanta view is 
first stated with reasons in 111 2. 38-39, then Jaimini’s view 
is cited (Ill. 4. 40) and then Bàdaráyana is mentioned as 
agreeing with the view first put forth 'pürvam tu Badarayano 
hetuvyapadesat), the difference being that the siddhünta is based 
upon ‘upapatti’ while Badarayana relies upon ‘hetuvyapadesa’ 
(in Sruti and smrti) This shows that different reasons were 
assigned by the author of VS and by Bàdarayana for the same 
proposition. VS. 11}. 4.18-20 form one adhikarana about sannyüsa, 
Jaimini starts the pürvapaksa that the Chan, Up. (II. 23.1 ‘trayo 
dharmaskandhah’) only makes a passing reference to the à$ramas, 
there is no vidhi (injunction ) in that text and there is no 
exposition also. Then Badarayana’s view is cited ‘anustheyam 
Badarayanah samyasruteh’ i.e. sannyGsa should be resorted to 
just as one resorts to the householder’s stage. Then comes 
the view of the author of the VS that there is a vidhi of 
sannyGsa in that text. If Badarayana and the author of VS 
be held identical, why was it necessary to add the sütra 
* vidhirvà dhàranavat' (VS III 4. 20) after stating Badarayana’s 
view? It would be also noticed that the reasons given in the 
two sitras differ. In VSIV. 4. 10-14 first the views of Baidari 
and Jaimini on Chan. Up. VIII 2, 1,5 are set out, then Badara- 
yana's view is set forth (in IV. 4, 12) and then two more sütras 
are added by the author of VS. Therefore, these illustrations 
show that, though the final conclusion of Badardyana and the 
author of VS is the same, the language and the reasons are 
different, and that Badarayana named in the VS was a 
predecessor of the author of the extant VS that had composed a 
work on Vedanta, whom the author of the VS strengthens with 
reasons of his own. 


In Panini’s time there were mendicant ascetics ( bhiksus) 
who studied the * Bhiksusütra of Párásarya' or ' the Bhiksusatra 
of Karmanda’ and were designated ‘Parasarinah’ and 
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* Karmandinah'.!9! A bhiksu represents the order of Sannydsa. 
Therefore, a Bhiksusütra must have had as its subject sannyása, 
the time for it, the rules of the order, the final goal to be attained 
and so on. The Br. Up. (IIl 5. 1 and IV.4.22) emphasizes 
that those who realize brahma give up all desires and practise 
begging. The Gautama-dharmasütra!?? says the same thing. 
No trace is found of the Bhiksusütra of Karmanda. But it is 
possible to say that the Bhiksusütra propounded by Pàrasarya 
must have been somewhat like the extant Brahmasütra or one 
of its predecessors. This would be the earliest reference fo a 
sutra by Parisarya on the sannyasasrama. The date of Panini 
is not beyond dispute. But no modern scholar would place him 
after 300 B. C. The present writer would place him as early as 
at least 500 or 600 B.C. The result would be that the Bhiksu- 
sutra of Pardsarya named by Panini would have to be placed 
at some time between 400 B.C. to 700 B.C. Further light is 
shed by Vartika’3 (1) on Panini IV. 1. 97, from which 
it follows that Vyása's *ayalya' (son) was called Vaiyàásaki, that 
is Suka (according to the Mahabhasya). Badarayana is formed 
from Badara which is a word in the Nadadi-gana (consisting 
of about 76 words), according to Panini IV. 1. 99 ( Nadadibhyah 
phak), Badari being the son of Badara, Bádarayana being the 
grandson (or a remoter male descendant) of Badara. At some 
period Vyasa and Badardyana came to be confounded and Suka, 
who was the son of Vyasa according to the Vartika and the 
Mahabhasya, came to be called Badarayani (son of Badarayana ) 
as shown by the Bhagavatapurana ( XII. 5. 8 where Suka is said 
to be ‘Bhagavan Baidarayanih’). It appears that from the 9th 
century A.D, Badarayana came to be confounded with Vyasa 
Parasarya. 


1901. miea Agaga: o mnepmsmpe gia) wp IV. 3. 
110-111; magio disk Maygqaataa cate fans, maeqa sim nga 
Mad aAa Aaa: f. pi. dt is possible that Panini refers to a sutra 
work on ancient Sànkhya by Paricasikha. This will be briefly discussed in 
another chapter below, It will be shown later from the Mahabharata that 
Pa&casikha was called bbiksu and Parasarya (vide note 2186 below). 


~ NON ^ 


1902. wgrarü ged Aaaa: o aAa npa 2.faemdD ane 
Gam mtasufigat 1I, 2. 10-13. 


A 


1903. quer aim. IV. 1.97; gagara: nR; Aafk: 
3 
taraf: gF: agone. 


H. D. 147 
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A brief examination of the citation of the views of Badara- 
yana and Jaimini in the PMS and the Brahmasütra!9* is 
necessary. Badarayana is named only five times by the P. M. 
sütra as said above. (1) In P. M. S. I. 1. 5 the author claims 
that he and Badarayana are agreed on the eternity and infalli- 
bility of the Veda; (2) In P. M.S. V. 2. 17-20, there is a 
discussion on Naksatresti. In the model sacrifice there are 
certain homas called Naristha; the question is whether in the 
modifications of the model wherein certain subordinate homas 
colled upahomas are prescribed, the Naristha homas precede or 
follow the Upahomas. "The siddhanta view is that Naristhahomas 
precede, Atreya being of the opposite view and Badarayana 
supporting the siddhàünta. (3) In P. M. S. VI. 1. 8 Bádarayana's 
view is that not men alone but women also are entitled to take 
part in kratus ( Vedic sacrifices) and this is the siddhdnta of the 
P.M.S.; (4) P. M.S. X. 8. 35-46 make an extensive adhikaranz 
in which the question is whether the texts prescribing Agneya 
and Aindragna purodasus in Darsapurnamasa for a sacrificer 
who has not performed soma sacrifice constitute a vidhi (of the 
two) or only an anuvada, Badarayana’s view in PMS. X. 8. 44 
being that its is a vidhi and the siddhdnta being that there is an 
anuvada (X. 8.45). (5) PMS XI. 1. 54-67 constitute a lengthy 
adhikarama and the discussion concerns the question whether 
üghara and other angas are to be repeated with each of the 
principal matters (Agneya and others) in Darsapirnamasa or 
are to be performed only once. 


With regard to these five cases where Bàdarayana is cited 
in the P. M. S. three points emerge, viz. the author of the P. M.S. 
agrees with Badarayana's view in all except in X. 8. 44 (where 
the two differ), that the view attributed to Badarayana in 
P.M.$.1.1.5 has correspondence with the views of the V. S. 
(1.3.28-29) and that four views out of five refer to purely 
sacrificia] matters to which nothing corresponds in the V. S, It 
follows that the author of the extant P. M. S. had some work of 
Badarayana dealing with Pürvamimàmsà matters before him 
and that, if Badarayana be the author of the extant V.S., the 
latter had composed a work on Pirvamimamsa matters also or 
that there was another Badariyana who wrote only on Pūrva- 


1904. Prof. Nilakant Sastry's paper referred to above is valuable, but 
several of his conclusions set out on p. 172 of I. A. vol. 50 cannot be 
accepted by the present writer, who regrets that Prof, Sastry did not consider 
much other matter relevant to the points discussed by him. 
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mimamsa. The five references to Jaimini in P. M. S. have been 
noted above and the sütra VI.3.4, which led Prof. Sastry to 
postulate three Jaiminis, has been already explained as not 
necessarily leading to any such conclusion. 


Another alternative might be put forward viz. that works 
by Jaimini and Badaraàyana did not exist before the extant 
V.S. and P. M.S., but that the references to Jaimini and 
Badaray ana concern views current in the schools of Jaimini and 
Bádar&yana. But this is nota likely hypothesis. The extant 
V. S. and P. M. S. are meant for all throughout Aryavarta and. 
it is not likely that the oral traditions of two schools were 
supposed to be known to all and sundry in the whole of the 
country. 


In several cases where Badarayana is mentioned, the extant 
V, S. makes certain additions and explanations. It has been 
shown above that Sankaracarya, Bhaskara and Yamuna ascribe 
the V. S, to Badarayana and that Vacaspati and others hold that 
Vyasa Parasarya is the author of V. S. It is difficult to explain 
how Vedavyása came to be identified with Badarayana after 
the 9th century A.D. Some other relevant matters have also 
to be considered. A verse about ksetra and ksetrajüa in the 
Bhagavadgità raises a problem. In Gità !9?5 13, 4 it is said ' this 





ann 


1905. sigitagar dad difufiisd: yug! agaa gaa AAAA: N 
aiat 13. 4; the first half refers to the passages in the Vedas and Upanisads 


and the 2nd half to the Brahmasütrapadas. aereaig aa must be connected 
with gitam according to all commentators, The present writer feels that 
the word ‘rsibhih ' also must be understood in the second half of the verse. 
If rsibhih is required to be connected with ' cbandobhih ', there is no reason 
why that word should not be connected with 'Brahmasütrapadaih" also. 
Two words in the instrumental are employed in the first half (viz. rsibhih 
(agents) and 'chandobhih' (means); if we ucderstand 'rsibhih ' in the 
2nd half, we shall have a symmeirical arrangement viz. ‘rsibhih’ (agents) 
and 'Brahmasütrapadaih' (means). There is a contrast between Vedic 
and Upanisadic passages in the first half and Brahmasuütra passages that 
are well reasoned and definite in the 2nd half, Then the meaning will be 
that sages had composed several Brahmasutras. The author is inclined to 
hold that the Gita refers to several Brahmasttras current in its day and not 
to the extant Vedantasiitra, Here commentators other than Sankaracarya 
understand by the word ‘ Brahmasuira’ the work going under that name 
in these days, The late Lokamanya Tilak in his Maratbi 'Gitarahasya' dis- 
cusses (in appendix part 3 pp. 527-534 of the ed, of 1915) the question of 
the relation of the Gita and Brahmasttra and puts forward his own surmise 


(Continued on next page) 
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real nature of ksetra and ksetrajfia has been separately sung 
(i. o. propounded) in many ways by the sages in different vedic 
hymns (or metres) and by the words of the Brahmasitra that 
are full of reasoning and that arrive at definite conclusions’. 
Here the Gità expressly mentions Brahmasütra. If one turns 
to the extant Brahmasütra (or Vedántasütra), it is found that 
in many sütras reliance is placed on smrti, which is taken to 
mean the Gità by allacüryas. For example, on ‘Smrtisca’ 
(V. 8. 2.6) the only Smrti passages cited by Sankaracarya ara 
Gita 18,61 and 13.2. Similarly, on ‘api ca smaryate' (V. S. 
[ 3.23) Sankara cites only Gità 15. 6 and 12; on *api ca 
smaryate' (V. S. IL. 9. 45) the only Smrti passage quoted by 
Sankara is Gità 15. 7; on 'Smarantica' (V. S. IV. I. 10) only 
Gita 6.11 is quoted; on 'Yoginah prati ca smaryate smarte 
eaite' (V. S, IV. 2. 21) Gita 8. 24-25 alone are set forth as the 
passages meant to be explained. Therefore, though the Bhagavad- 
gita is not expressly named in the Brahmasütra, the acaryas 
are agreed that the Bhagavadgita alone is relied upon and 
referred to in all the above-mentioned sütras. We have, therefore 
reached this position that the Gita mentions the Brahmasitra 
which must be held to be earlier than the Gita, but as Gita 
passages are declared to be at the basis of some of the Vedanta- 
sutras, the Gita must be earlier than the V.S. This is contradi- 
ctory ; Sankaracarya, 1% who saw the contradiction, therefore 
explained ' Brahmasütrapadaih' as passages ( of Upanisads ) that 
suggest (i e. propound) doctrines about brahma (i e. he 
interprets ‘sitra’ as meaning ‘sticaka’). But this explanation 
is far-fetched and has not been accepted by other commentators. 
Therefore, other theories have to be put forward viz. that the 
author of both is the same or that the Mahabharata and Gita 
were receiving accretions from time to time and that when the 
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that the author who composed the extant Brahmasiitra redacted the original 
Mahabhirata and Gita and gave them both the present form. The present 
writer regrets that he cannot accept this surmise of the late Lokamanya. It 
may be pointed out that Prof, R. D. Karmarkar in (ABORI vol. III. pp. 73- 
79) did not accept Lokamanya’s explanation of ‘Brahmasutrapadaih’ and 
held that in Gita 13, 4 the word ‘Brabmasitrapadaih’ does not refer to 
the Badarayana sutras but refers to some similar other works. But he did 
not pursue that matter further, 
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final redaction of the Mahabharata (including the Gita) was 
made the verse about Brahmasütra was inserted in the Gita or 
that in the times of the Gita there were several works called 
Brahmasütra other than the extant one. 


The present writer thinks it highly probable that the Gita 
had before it several works called Brahmasütras and in 13.4 
refers to them and not to the extant Brahmasütra of Badariyana. 
A brief examination of the authors mentioned in the PMS and 
VS is necessary. Both these works mention by name several 
individual authors (besides Jaimini and Badardyana). Both 
PMS and VS mention the following :— 


Atreya — PMS IV. 3. 18, V. 2. 18, VI. 1.26 and VS IIT. 4. 44 ; 
Aégmarathya - PMS VI. 5. 16 and VS I, 2, 29, I. 4. 20; 
Karsnajini - PMS IV. 3. 17, VI. 7. 35 and VS IIL 1. 9. 


Badari -PMS III. 1. 3, VI. 1. 27, VIII 3. 6, IX. 2. 33 and VS. 1. 
2. 30, III. 1. 11, IV. 3. 7, IV. 4. 10; 
PMS also names Alekhana (Vi. 5.17), Aitis&yana (1ll 2, 44, 
ILL 4. 24, VI. 1. 6), Kamukayana ( XI. 1.58 and 63) and Làvu- 
káyana (VI. 7. 97), these being not mentioned at all in the VS. 
On the other hand VS mentions Audulomi (1l 4.21, III. 4. 45, 
IV. 4.6) and Kasakrtsna (I. 4. 22), both being absent from PMS. 
The PMS very rarely refers to some àacáryas as ‘eke’ in I. 1.27 
and IX. 3. 4; V. S. has *eke' in I. 4. 9 and 18, II. 3. 43, IIL 2. 2. 
and 13, III. 4, 15, IV. 2. 13 and *ekesam' in I. 4.13, IV. 1.17, 
IV. 2. 13 and ‘anye’ in III, 3. 27, in all of which the reference 
in V.S. is to other recensions of the Veda or Upanisads, while 
in III. 4. 42 *eke' refers to àcaryah and in II. 3.53 ‘eke’ refers 
to Lokàyatikas. Vyàsa or Párásarya is not mentioned by name 
in PMS or VS. The case of Bádari requires careful considera- 
tion. The PMS mentions both Badarayana and Jaimini only 
five times each, while PMS and VS mention (each) Badari four 
times. Badari differs from Jaimini on two important points 
viz. the denotation of the word ‘sesa’ and the remarkable view 
that even Südras are entitled to perform agnihotra and other 
Vedic rites. In VS. Badari is mentioned as differing from 
Jaimini on the upasanii of Vaisvanara in Chan. Up. V. 18. 1-2 
and on the words ‘sa enan brahma gamayati’ (Chan. Up. IV. 
15.5) and in VS IV. 4. 10 Badari is opposed to Jaimini about 
a released soul. It follows from this brief analysis and the 
mention of Badari four times in PMS and also in VS that both 
the latter had before them a work of Badari dealing with Pūrva- 
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mimamsa matters and also with Vedanta. Alekhana and Asma- 
rathya are both quoted at least 16 times in Ap. Śr. Sūtra, their 
views are quoted frequently as in conflict on the ritual of sacrifices 
and these are the only two individual authors quoted in Ap. Sr. S. 
It is likely that Atreya, ASmarathya and Karsnajini composed 
a work or works dealing with both systems and Audulomi 
(quoted thrice by VS) and Kasakrtsna composed works on the 
Vedanta. Vide Tantravartika on I 3.2 p. 169 note 2010 for the 
view that the present PMS was preceded by several efforts in 
the same direction. 


From the above discussion it may very plausibly be held 
that the word ‘Brahmasitrapadaih’ in Gita 13. 4 refers to some 
sūtra works such as those of Badari, Audulomi, ASmarathya and 
one or two others and not to the extant Brahmasütra. No one 
can say that Badari and Atreya are not ‘rsis’. Sabara refers to 
Atreya as ‘Muni’ on PMS VI. I. 26. 


It should be remembered that Jaimini, Badari and Badara- 
yana are gotra names. But Vyasa is not a gotra name 
and Parasarya is one of the three pravaras of the group of 
Parāśaras, 1%% 


The Ap. Sr. Sūtra 24. 8. 10 (ed. by Garbe) and the Pravara- 
mafijari (ed. by Chentsalrav, Mysore, 1900) p. 61 mention 
Badarayana as a sub-section of Visnuvrddhagotra, while p. 38 of 
the latter work mentions Jaimini along with Yaska, Vadhila, 
Mauna and others as havirg the pravara ‘ Bhargava-vaitahavya- 
sávataseti' and pp. 108 and 178 cite Badari (or Vadari) as a 
sub-division of Pardasaras. Therefore, it was possible that 
several individuals separated by a century or more could bear 
the name of Jaimini or Badarayana. 


We have also to answer the observations of the Naiskarmya- 
siddhi of Suresvaricarya (the most famous of the disciples of 
Sankaracarya himself) that Jaimini does not mean that all 
passages of the Veda relate to sacrificial rites and that if he 
really meant that, he would not have composed ‘ Sarirakastitra’ 
beginning with ‘athato brahma-jijiidsi’ and ‘janmadyasya 
yatah’, containing an investigation of the purport of all Vedanta 
passages, laying bare the nature of brahma and supporting his 
words with profound reasoning; but that as a matter of fact he 
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did compose such a Sarirakasastra. This passage means that 
Jaimini composed a siitra work called Sarirakasiitra on the 
investigation and knowledge of brahma, which began with two 
sutras that were the same as the first two sutras of the extant 
Vedantastitra.™8 Col. Jacob in his Introduction (p.3) to the 
first edition of the Naiskarmyasiddhi thought that the Naiskar- 
myasiddhi made Jaimini the author of the Vedantadarsana, 
He is inaccurate, since all that Suresvara says is that Jaimini 
composed not only a sūtra work on the Karmamimamsa but he 
also composed a work called Sarirakasütra on the doctrines of 
brahmamimamsa, but he does not convey that the whole of the 
extant Vedantasttra is the work of Jaimini. Dr. Belvalkar 1? 
postulates two propositions, viz. that there were brahmasitras 
written separately for the Chandogya Upanisad and the Brhad- 
aranyaka-Upanisad and other Upanisads for each Sakha and 
secondly, that the Sarirakasutra of Jaimini was bodily incorpo- 
rated within and forms the main part of the contents of the 
present text of the Brahmasütra. The present author takes strong 
objections to both these propositions, He cannot go into this 
question at length here but has to remark that these propositions 
are based on little evidence, If ‘janmadyasya yatah’ was also 
a Sütra of Jaimini who was specially connected with the Sama- 
veda by the Mahabharata and Puranas, why is it that that sūtra 
is supposed by the bhasyakaras as based on a passage of the 
Taittiriya-upanisad? The Chandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upa- 
nisads are each nearly thrice as long as all the other eight Upa- 
nisads (out of the principal ten Upanisads ) and six times longer 
than the Taittiriya Upanisad. "Therefore, these two Upanisads 
figure largely in the discussions in the extant Brahmasütra. 
The 2nd proposition is hardly more than a pure guess. There is 
no evidence tc establish that the main part of the extant Vedanta- 
siitra is bodily taken from Jaimini's Sarirakasutra, when the 
latter has not come down to us and when no sütras therefrom 





1908. qdy a Smanraura nmaa: gI Ga EAA A a AINN SA- 
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mangigi i Hentai pp. 54-55 (ed. by Col. Jacob in 
B, S. S. 1906 ), 
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( other than the two noted above) are quoted anywhere as from 
Jaimini’s Sarirakasitra, 


Then some sutras of VS in which the words *tad-uktam ' 1919 
occur have to be considered. There are eight sütras that contain 
those words. Sankaracarya holds that in VS I 3. 21, II. 1.31, 
TII. 3.18 (where ‘tad uktam’ occur) the reference is to the 
preceding sütras of the VS itself. On V.S. III 3. 26, III. 3. 33, 
TII. 3. 50 and III 4, 42 Sankaracarya holds that these respectively 
refer to PMS X. 8, 15, III. 3. 8, XI. 4. 10 and L 3. 8-9 and that 
VS III. 3. 43 refers to a stitra of the Sankarsakanda. "The other 
acaryas differ from Sankaràcárya in several places and among 
themselves. Vallabhācārya, who had come to regard the Bhāga- 
vata as of equal authority with the Veda and as even supersed- 
ing the latter, holds that the words * tad-uktam' in VS IL. 3. 33, 
III. 3. 50 and III. 4. 42. refer to passages of the Bhagavatapurana, 
The VS III. 3. 44 appears to echo the words and principles of 
PMS III, 3. 14.1%! The words ‘tad-uktam’ should ordinarily 
mean the same thing throughout i, e. they should everywhere be 
taken as referring to the PMS or to VS. But no acarya is 
prepared to accept entirely one of these two alternatives. It 
may further be noted that the extant P. M.S. very rarely 
employs the words ‘tad-uktam’ as in V. 3.9 where it refers to 
PMS V. I, 19.12 The P. M.S., though it mentions Badaráyana 
five times, nowhere appears to be influenced by the V.S, On 
the other hand, not only are some of the stitras of V.S. contain- 
ing the words ‘Tad-uktam’ deemed to be references to the P. M. 
Sütras, but the V. S. frequently employs peculiar Pürvamimàmsa 
words such as arthavada, prakarana, linga, vidhi, sesa and 
purely P. M. matters such as in III. 3. 26 (kusachandastutyupa- 
ganavat ), III. 3, 33 (aupasadavat ), III. 4. 20 (dharanavat), IV. 
4,12 (Dvadasahavat). Therefore, the extant VS very much 
presupposes the P. M. S., while the latter cannot be said to have 
been influenced by VS to any noticeable extent. 


The present author now wishes to draw together the separate 
threads that have been spun so far about Vyasa, Jaimini, 





1910. Vide a brief note ‘The problem of Tad-uktam Sutras’ by Prof, 
P. M. Modi in I, H. Q. Vol, 13 pp. 514-520, 

1911. Compare ! fegrgoreearaisr agree? d. q. IIL 3, 44 with 
‘aaya onaga TATA TST TAA T. R. |, I1T.3.14, 

1912. s atagwMAl yy. A. a V.3.9. This refers to V. 1.19 (ora ga 


emqurqoredwi wurde). Ing. Ay, IX. 2. 2 occur the words ‘ agaga? 
which refer to g, «fj. VII. 2. 13. . 
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Badarayana, the PMS and the VS and tries to present a tenta- 
tive pattern of conclusions as follows :— 


1. The Mahabharata and some Puranas state that Jaimini 
was a pupil of Parasarya Vyàsa. But this is said in relation to 
the transmission of the Sàmaveda to Jaimini and therefore 
must be confined to ti.at matter alone (and not extended to other 
matters) in accordance with the mimàamsà maxim *'yàüvad- 
vacanam vacanikam.’ We have got a Jaiminlya Bráhmana, 
a Jaiminiya Srauta-sütra and Grhya-sütra, The tradition about 
the imparting of Samaveda to Jaimini may be true and at 
present there is no evidence to show that it is wrong. There is, 
however, no warrant for extending this tradition to the reputed 
authors of the PMS and the VS, Late medieval writers like 
Vallabhacarya, whose weakest points were lack of correct know- 
ledge of history and chronology and the obsession to glorify to 
the skies their favourite authors and works, extended the above 
tradition about the Samaveda to the authors of the two sitra 
works, viz. PMS and VS. From the above discussion it follows 
that the extant PMS is earlier than the extant VS and that the 
author of the extant PMS could not have been a disciple of the 
author of the extant VS. The medieval writers failed to pay 
proper attention to the fact that Jaimini and Bàdaráyana are 
also gotra names and not merely individual names. 


2. From Panini we know that there were two bhiksu-sii/ras 
composed by Parasarya and Karmanda before his time, Patafi- 
jali mentions a mimamsa work composed by Kasakrtsna. There 
is, therefore, no doubt that sūtra works on ‘bhiksus’ and 
mimamsa had come to be composed several centuries before the 
Christian era. 


3, From the examination of the views of Jaimini mentioned 
in the extant VS it appears that Jaimini composed a work on 
Vedanta also. Some corroboration is lent to this view by the 
remarks of the Naiskaramyasiddhi quoted on p.1175 above. There 
is nothing to show that this Jaimini was a pupil cf Bádar&áyana 
or of Paragarya. On the contrary, the words ‘Jaiminer-api’ in 
VS, IIT. 4. 40 convey great solicitude on the part of the author 
of the extant VS for Jaimini's support. The author of the 

1913, On qq anaqa (V.S.I. 1.4) agua says: avr fa MARIN- 
Amama AA ANRA AREA ARATE AIMAN IAR- 
Wan a q aiaa A å a uri carte M 
RTM AATE | 
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extant VS shows special respect for Jaimini’s views, since he 
quotes Jaimini more times than other acaryas (including 
Badardyana). It becomes necessary to hold that there were 
two authors named Jaimini, one dealing with both PM and 
Vedanta subjects and the other deemed to be the author of the 
extant PMS. This Jaimini is different from Jaimini deemed to 
be the author of the extant PMS. 


4, The fact that PMS mentions five times Badariyana’s 
views, four of which are concerned with purely sacrificial 
matters and the fact that the VS mentions Bàadar&yana nine 
times in connection with Vedanta matters, leads to the inference 
that Badardyana must have composed a work dealing with PM 
and Vedanta topics. That work has not come down to us. 
This Badarayana is different from the Badarayana regarded by 
Sankaracarya and others as the author of the extant VS. Thus 
there are two authors named Bádarayana. 


5. The author of the extant VS was, according to Sankara- 
cirya, Bhaskara and some other early bhàsyakáras, also 
Badarayana, but from about the 9th. century A. D. onwards he 
came to be confounded with Vedavyàsa. 


6. So far as the PMS and VS are concerned, there are only 
two Jaiminis (and not three, as Prof. Sastry holds in I. A. vol. 50 
p. 172) and two Badarayanas. 


The present section is concerned mainly with the influence 
of Pirvamimamsa doctrines and methodology on Dharmasastra 
works. But it must be mentioned here that Pürvamimamsa 
works from that of Jaimini onwards also rely upon smrtis and 
Dharmasastra. A few examples may be cited. The PMSI. 3 
deals with the limits of the authoritativeness of smrtis, PMS VI. 
7. 6 mentions the word ' Dharmasastra'. The P. M. S. expressly 
relies on smrti in support of its propositions {as in XII, 4. 43 ). 
On PMS VI. 1. 12 Sabara quotes a smrti verse, which is almost 
the same as Manu VIII, 416 and Adiparva (82. 23 =Cr,. Ed. 77. 22). 
Sabara frequently quotes Dharmasitras and metrical smrtis to 
elucidate and strengthen his arguments; e. g. Sabara on PMS 
VI. I. 10 quotes Ap. Db. S. II. 6. 13. 11 and states on PMS VI. I. 
15 that the sale of a daughter mentioned in the smrtis is not 
approved of by $istas.)?!* It is not necessary to cite further 
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examples to support the proposition stated above. Those inter- 
ested may consult the present author’s paper on “Gleanings 
from Sabara and the Tantravartika’ JBBRAS vol. 26 (old series, 
1924) pp. 83-98 and on ' Tantravartika and Dharmasistra’ in 
JBBRAS, New series, vol. 1 and 2 for 1925 (pp. 95-102 ). 


We must now turn to the Pürvamimarmsasütra itself. In 
relation to every sastra there are what are called four anubandhas 
(indispensable elements) 1?5 viz. Visaya (the subject to be 
treated of}, prayojara (the purpose or object), sambandha (the 
relation of the śāstra to the prayojana ) and adhikarin (the person 
entitled or competent to study the sastra), The Slokavartika 196 
remarks ‘as long as the purpose of any Sastra or of any under- 
taking (or act) whatever is not declared, so long no one will 
take it (i,e. study or do it)’ Therefore, the very first sūtra of 
the PMS puts forward the subject ( visaya) and the purpose of 
the $àstra (prayojana).1??7 That sūtra states ‘next, therefore, 
(should be undertaken) the investigation and consideration of 
dharma’ 'The sambandha of this $astra with the prayojana is 
that of sadhya (the object to be attained) and sadhana (the 
means of attaining) i.e, this Sástra is the means of attaining 
the knowledge of dharma. Therefore, as remarked by the Sastra- 
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dipikà ( on P. M. S. II. 1. 1), the proper subject of this Sàstra is 
Dharma and not the meaning of the Veda (tasmad dharma 
ityeva Sdstravisayo na vedartha iti), The adhik@in is one who 
has studied the Veda or a part of it from a guru and is treated 
of at length in the 6th chapter of the P. M. S. 


The Mimamsásütra does not state how much of the Veda 
has to be studied before one enters on understanding the mean- 
ing of it. Here the Smrtis come to one's help. Gautama II. 
51—53 prescribes several options viz. twelve years for one Veda 
or 12 years for each of the four vedas or so long as he can 
commit to memory (one Veda). Manu DI, 1-2 are similar viz. 
one should study vedas for 36 years under a guru or for 18 years 
or nine years or for as many years as would be required for 

‘committing Veda to memory and they permit the option of 
studying the three Vedas or two Vedas or one Veda. Yaj. I. 36 
remarks that Vedic studenthood lasts 12 years for each Veda or 
five (for each Veda) or some sages say for as many years as the 
student would require to master (one Veda or more). But even 
these prescriptions must have been rather a tall order for many 
brahmanas, ksatriyas and vaisyas. Further, the Mimamsa 
requires that not only should a person of the three varnas 
(classes ) study the Veda but he must also engage in understand- 
ing its meaning. On PMSI 1. 1 Sabara states that the vener- 
able Yajüikas do not !?!5 declare that rewards result from the 
mere study (memorizing ) of the Veda and that where the Vedic 
texts appear to assign a reward for the mere memorizing of Veda 
they are merely arthavadas (intended only to praise Veda study ), 
as in Tai. Ar. IL 15 which states!?!? ‘whatever (vedic texts about a), 
sacrifice he memorizes the result is that he, as it were actually 
performs that, and he secures absorption into (or communion 
with) Agni, Vayu, Sirya. The Tai. Up. I. 9 attaches the 
greatest importance to sva@/hyaya (memorizing the Veda) and 
pravacana (teaching it or expounding it) and after stating the 
views of two sages cites the view of Naka Maudgalya that 
svadhyaya and pravacana are the most important to be resorted 
to or striven for, though rta, satya, dama, Sama, agnihotra, 
hospitality and others may be combined with them, the reason 


1918. wq GEH TTHHTATSSPPISdI BigH We AAA | Ta on I. 1.1, 
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being that those two constitute tapas. The PMS in III. 8.18 
(jfiate ca vacanam na hy-avidvan vihitossti) provides that only 
he who knows the Veda has adhikara for performing sacrifices. 
Sabara 1° raises the question how much of the Veda must a 
man know in order to be entitled to perform a vedic sacrifice 
and replies that he must have memorized as much of the veda as 
would enable him to carry to its completion the vedic sacrifice 
undertaken by him. The Tantravartika on the same siitra 
adds that the whole veda is to be studied during the period of 
studenthood, but if anyone is unable to memorize the whole 
veda, but somehow only the portion on Agnihotra and Darsa- 
pürnamasa, then i& cannot be said that he has no adhikara for 
performing those two. To memorize the Veda and also to study 
its meaning was a formidable task. Many verses of the Veda 
had a threefold application with reference to sacrifices ( adhi- 
yajfia) with reference to the deities (adhidaivata or adhidaiva ) 
and adhyatma (with reference to the spiritual or metaphysical 
meaning ) Vide Nir. III. 12 (where Rg. I. 164, 21 is explained 
in two ways, adhidaivata and adhyatma ), X. 26 (where Rg. X. 
82, 2 is explained in two ways, adhidaivata and adhyatma ), XI 4 
(where Rg. X. 85. 3 is explained in adhiyajüa and adhidaivata 
ways), XIL 37 ( where Vaj. S, 34. 55 is explained in the adhi- 
daivata and adbyatma ways), XIL 38 ( where Atbarva X. 8.9 
is explained in adhidaivata and adhyatma ways). Manu ( VI.83) 
lays down the japa (muttering ) of Veda of the adhiyajüa, 
adhidaivika and adhyatmika types. Manu I, 23 and Vedanga- 
jyotisa say that the mantras of the three vedas were drawn from 
Agni, Vayu and Sürya for the carrying out of yajfias. Visva- 
ripa on Yaj. I, 511! explains the words ‘vedam vratani va 
piram nitva’ as memorizing the Veda and completely under- 
standing its meaning and not merely memorizing it. Daksa 
says that Vedabhyasa (study of the Veda) comprehends ‘five 7 


1920, 9 wivgra fafedisita! a atgraraaiaga: ameqnraa! ... Aaa 
gaidiaaa Gaara gA aaa ARa a A A wga NA 
mdg aAa manAR. A hec Wd RA TUR guia mous 
Agemeqai aA gat ong. Wt. uq. DIL. 8.18; sd sgrqdmro q4 aam 
lAa aa g naga mi aaa, Aag mami nag- 
TG A Aa AIA: | arwAa. p. 1122 on same sutra, 

1921, 3ga magand Deut BHT a waa gal AET on qr I 51. 


1922, üqefbget qi franüosqd sm! deri Aa RA Arar R 
qam! garg. HI. 34, q. by (Wars on ur. IIT, 310. (without name), aqug 
P. 126 on qr. I. 99 (from gaz). 
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matters viz. first memorizing it, reflection over it, constant re- 
petition of it, japa and imparting it to pupils. These were ideals 
attained by a few persons only, while most brahmanas generally 
rested content with memoriznig one Veda or a portion of it. 


The Pairvamimamsasastra is the most extensive of all the 
darganas. 1% Sastra is that which regulates and declares 
(human ) activities and abstentions by means of eternal words 
( Veda ) or by works composed by men.!?* And it has about 2700 
sütras and over 900 adhikaranas (called »yaàyas or conclusions 
on topics for discussion). Some sitras are often repeated such 
as ‘ Lingadarsanac-ca’ (which occurs about 30 times) and ' tathà 
canyarthadarsanam’ (that occurs about 24 times). An adhi- 
karana is described as having five constituents, viz. (1) the 
topic for discussion, (2) the doubt about it, (3) the prima facie 
view, (4) the refutation of the prima facie view, (5) the final 
conclusion.!?5 A sitra (aphorism) should be concise 196 
(contain afew letters), but clear in its meaning, substantial, 
of wide application (lit. facing all directions), should be without 
pauses or interjected letters and should be faultless, A bhasya 
is that which sets out the meaning of the sütra in sentences that 
follow the words of the sūtra and that makes its own contribu- 
tion (to the elucidation of the subject of the sütra), while a 
vartika is one that considers what is stated in the sütra, or what 


1923, The Darsanas are many, as appears from the qaqsiwaie of 
ATTarary, but the orthodox and famous darsanas are six and run in pairs, 
viz, «qrq and ggiqa, wie and qur, gácrmrgr and qwe imr. In J. A. vol, 
45 pp. 1-6 and 17-26, it is stated that the qdqsrmzg was not composed 
by arqarara who became later on Vidyaranya, but was composed by a 
nephew of arvarara, who was a son of qrauy (at pp. 22 ff.) 


1924. Ra ARa Ada gara ni maardanda maai- 
{ian madi on Ẹ. g. I. 1.3, which is quoted by qa. ay. II 2 p. 288 as 
from a gaa. The first half is salwar. (arquiteag v. 4). 


1925. fiend Aada yaa Pores ag MANRO aN 
q. by fataar p. 92, aang of rigsur ( Chowkhamba series), qdqsra- 
Aad p 89(T.S.S.). Some read favraziía fagiea:, others like argararad 


set out the five as Aqa, fasra (or arae), agia, qavar and fara. 


1926. summi wrfü«diem! snb wp ud wanqi es 
(wards: of ware D. 82, wgnva 11.33. 58, ara 59. 142, aftndiftart 
p. 3 which explains agata} as ayash). The qafat quotes this verse as 
from qiwrGmgs and remarks ' taana mmdan’? and the com, says 
almh NFA NIEA ENRI A FIAR: . 


Meuning of Vartika and other words 1183 


is omitted or what is not well stated,!? The Kavya-mimamsa 
of Rajasekhara defines the words sütra, bhasya, vrtti, tika, 
karika &c. in chap. IL. 


Having declared in the first sütra that after a person has 
studied the Veda and because he has done so, PMS proceeds 
io say that he should start on the consideration of what 
dharma 18 jis, The 2nd sütra, therefore, defines ‘dharma 
as an act conducive to a man’s highest good, that is chara- 
cterized by an exhortative (vedic) text.’ Sabara explains that 
‘codani” means a sentence that urges or exhorts a person 
to do an act. So this conveys that the means of knowledge 
(pramana) as regards dharma are vedic sentences and it 
also means that what is characterized or indicated by codand is 
dharma i, e. the nature (svarüpa) of Dharma is made manifest, 
The word 'artha' is put in to exclude acts (from being design- 
ated dharma) that may be mentioned in the veda but the result 
of doing which is evil, such as the sentence ‘one practising 
black magic (to harm a person ) may perform the Syena sacrifice.’ 
This is not dharma, but adharma, since the practice of black 
magic is condemned as sinful. This vedic sentence does not 
say that one should inflict injury, it only says that syenaydga 
brings about injury and if one desires to inflict injury, syena is 
the means.29 The Slokavartika remarks that the words, 
‘codana’, ‘upadega’ and ‘vidhi’ are synonyms according to 





1927. amd aria aa nad: aaan: | agr sg qois umed wmea- 
fagi qi ag: i. ami on wem L1.1 quotes a verse ‘wart frere arg- 
iom waa: amA ameaga: wq by angia P. 3, JAIR- 
goman aifaam | saree on ToT anin p. 7 quotes 
a verse ‘gmagana 3a Wada | od Ted aaa mri AAT: 


Should we read gomg for gem? 


1928. şaq says ‘amid aA aama i È amia: sure uni ama- 
aa gaang amia, the zqr. t. Says Tag Waa) AqeTIATTAawAT 
eire rares ag usam qideufa? (on v. 112 of sra of satiat). 

1929. epu Sd: AGE! ... g a Am a Agg 
saag agan ed aasad A Rid, A AA AeA: I 
etsi, "n MANAT sis aa qyheazaa: | aa omit al swm gA 
aigoa | a gataraad:! fear i@ a Bar a ARAR Aa starga: 
aia amaa A R ERa anaman gÀ mga: anf- 
We asa gíd (8 wapa, 4 'e iai? git) g on I, 1, 2 at end. 
Vide g. ai. w. IL 4. 5and IHE. 8. 36-38 for saan which is a modification 
of sdi(dgin and g. sj, «. VIL. 1. 13-16 for ggarmr, where on VIL, 1. 13 sx 
quotes any, si. 22. 7, 18 ‘qaratacagaaa. ' 
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Sabara, the bhasyakara. The word ' vidhi' is often translated as 
injunction (i.e. an authoritative order) but in common parlance 
‘injunction’ means ‘ restraining a person from doing something.’ 
Therefore, the word, ‘codana’ or ‘vidhi’ has often been trans- 
lated in these pages as ‘exhortatory passage or exhortation.’ 
The result is that dharma means a religious act (a yaga) which 
confers highest good. In Rg. X. 90. 16 ‘yajfia’ is spoken of as 
the first (or ancient) dharma (yajfiena yajiam-ayajanta devas- 
tani dharmani prathamanydasan) and Sabara (in the bhasya on 
P. M.S. 1. 1.2) quotes this verse for the proposition that the 
Veda expressly says that dharma means ‘yaga’. That Vedas 
have been promulgated for yajfia is stated by the Vedanga- 
jyotisa 1330 verse 3 ( Vedà hi yajüárthamabhipravrttah). Medi- 
eval Dharmaéistra writers like the Mitàksarà (on Y3;j. II. 135), 
Dayatattva (p. 172), Vy. M. (p. 157) quote a verse ascribed to 
Devala or Katyayana, which provides that all wealth is created 
for sacrifices, that, therefore, one should expend it on purposes of 
dharma and not on women, fools and irreligious people ?!! ( vide 
H. of Dh. Vol, IIT. p. 609 n. 1155 for further passages of similar 
import and their application ). 


Sabara introduces the 2nd sütra by saying that what is to be 
investigated and understood is what dharma is (i.e. what is its 
nature-svarüpa), what are its characteristics, what are the means 
of attaining it, what are deceptive (wrong) means of attaining it 
and what does it lead to ( what the fruit or reward of knowing it 
is) and replies that the second sutra explains the first two of 
these (viz. what dharma is and what its characteristics are 1%? ), 





1930. reat Siaeesa Aaterdafea: | dinar. on AARE v, dl, 
on which the arfgrat remarks ‘aq Giga RA: Hees aT TTA 
d gem cdiqufd! gag wala — (duramssq Tass gia.’ 

1931. wgná ffed (4d qwmreg AADA wyg wigey 4 daw 
Rafig i The fear. on ar, II, 135 strenuously opposes the proposition 
contained in this verse, 


1932. @ ga: wu ARÉN: A A: RÁZNI RIA MANIA quía 
mmnm ARAR aa A A: pigan gA hA GAN MENTA 
Vasant tn sat... Sean ga Rear: was aTaAME:!) srarediiea: 
mag esq! crga Fa amare gÀ gana R agal aa ai 
Bawa asd: wed Pesta dazawia sors’ | srrTeasy on I, 1,2; again 
on 111.1 Aaa a aa aa FA R A carat: O; KARA 
'ü«a sdh aah mAsRaAAA AAAA V. 3); aa A À: ga E 
*drgeresurAqupUD  míd  uammPgs sia Aaa: | JANAT 
TARN E wa st Bera: | 
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That is, ’codands’( vedic hortatory texts) are the pramana 
(means of knowledge) about dharma and whatever is laid down by 
hortatory vedic texts is dharma (i. e, Dharmasvarüpa). The 
relation of Dharma to the Veda and the Parvamimamsa-sastra 
is clearly and succinctly brought out ina verseof Kumarila 
himself as follows: 3 ” When discussion about the correct 
knowledge of Dharma is being carried on, Veda being the means 
of such knowledge, mimarmsi will supply complete information 
about the subject of the procedure or method.’ Just ag even if 
aman has good sight he cannot perceive anything unless there 
is light, so unless a man knows the methods laid down by PMS 
he cannot correctly judge what Dharma is. Jaimini then exa- 
mines the means of knowledge ( pramanas ) and holds that except 
éabda (i e. the Veda) there is no means of knowledge about 
Dharma. One cannot perceive directly what Dharma is i.e, 
Dharma is not pratyakst. All the other pramánas except $abda 
are based on pratyaksa and therefore they cannot define or 
explain what Dharma is, According to Kumarila there are six 
pramanas, pratyaksa (direct perception), anumana (inference), 
upamina (analogy), sabda, arthapatti and abhava (non-exis- 
tence), Prabhakara does not accept the last as a pramana. 


The subjects of the twelve chapters of the PMS are stated in 
the J. N. M. V. to be respectively : (1st chapter) pramüna (means of 
knowledge; (2nd } bheda (six grounds on which religious rites are 
distinguished from each other and the distinctions of rites as 
principal and subsidiary ); (3) Sesa (the meaning of Sesa being 
‘ancillary or what subserves another that is called ses:n or what is 
helpful to another’), how it is employed and the relative strength of 
sruti, linga, vakya, prakarana, sthàna and samakhya; (4) prayukti 
(what is obligatory and what is addressed to the performer's consci- 
ence i.e, what is kratvarti and. what is purusártha); (9) Krama 
(principles of settling the order or sequence depending on $ruti 
&c. ); (6) adhikara (persons entitled to perform yaga); (7) sama- 
nydtidesa (extension of items in the model yaga to its modifica- 
tions); (8) Visesatidesa (extension of items to individual rites) ; 
(9) tha (adaptation of mantras and samskaras); (10) bádha 





man 


1933. ya wigan R Iga aonana gana Aaa gila 
Jezi (of garg) q. by azaga (G. O. S., 1956, p. 36). This verse is 
introduced with the following lucid remarks &aarraDIHSTd ata afria- 
aama R ma faim ea a Raa IgA aaa rur 
ag SH: | WaT NAMA AMANA AN AMRA AEFIA) ANN 
amà: agaia: l). 


H, D. 149 
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(omitting certain items or details in modifications of model 
yagas; (11) tantra (one item being useful and enough for 
several acts or persons); (12) prasanyga (extension of applica- 
tion). In the four padas of the first adhyaya four matters are 
respectively dealt with viz. vidhi (hortatory texts ), arthavada 
(laudatory or explanatory passages including mantras), smrtis 
(including customs and usages) and names (of rites, such as 
udbhid, citra), Sabara himself gives a summary 1?3* of the first 
chapter of PMS as follows; viz. the pramànas; principles of the 
conclusions about vidhi, arthavada, mantra and srortis, examina- 
tion of gunavidhi (texts laying down some subsidiary or acces- 
sory matter as in ‘dadhna juhoti’, where curds are prescribed 
as offering) and nàmadheya; the determination of doubtful 
matters by the help of the remainder of a passage or by the 
saimarthya (the suitability of things for the actions prescribed ). 
It is unnecessary for the purpose of this section to furnish here 
a summary of the contents of the other chapters of the PMS. 
For a tolerably full summary of the contents of the twelve 
chapters of the PMS the reader is referred to the author’s paper 
‘a brief sketch of the Parvamimamsa system’ in ABORI, vol. 
VI. pp. 6-12. At the beginning of each chapter Sabara sum- 
marizes what he dealt with in the preceding chapter and sets 
out the principal topics of that chapter. 


The P.M.S. itself is of enormous extent and it has been 
overlaid with commentaries and with numerous commentaries 
on commentaries. Even before Sabara there was a commentator 
described as Vrttikara, 5 who is mentioned in several places 





1934. swüseurd warrzam quu! du fdenrsenupraerenü fair! 
BATA wüfaemri fqegreruisi  SUPSPMETQSTIDTTHISISRH»É PN 
at the beginning of Il. 1.1. The aeaatiam explains azaq: in the above as 
follows ‘funfyaatonia: warts Rua! are R sua: qresiiearqagitat ' 
 Saqee fgraca wanes aq armada AINAANI, 
AAMT AFIT ALAA: WHOA, RART IMENA 17. As 
the P, M. S. is divided into twelve chapters it is called grasrzarfi. 


1935. Sabara expressly mentions (Bhagavan) Upavarsa (on I. 1. 5) as 
to what is ' Sabda', while Ramanuja says (note 1886 above) that Bodhayana 
composed a bhasya on both P. M.S and V.S. There are controversies 
about Vrttikara, Upavarsa and Bodhayana. Vide M. M. Prof. Kuppuswami 
in Pro, of 3rd All India O, Con, pp. 465-468 and Pandit V. A. Ramaswami 
in I. H. Q, vol. X, pp. 431-433 for identity of Vrttikara and Upavarsa, 
while Dr. S. K, Iyengar in ' Manimekalai in its historic setting ' p, 189 and 


( Continued on next page) 
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by Sabara (sometimes with great respect) viz. on II. 1. 32 and 
33, IL. 2.26, I1.3. 16, II. 1.6 (‘atra bhagavan Vrttikarah’), VIII. 
1.1. ('vrttikaraih' in the plural), X. 4,23. On P.M.S.L 1. 
3-5, II. 1, 33, VII. 2.6 Sabara differs from Vrttikdra. The 
earliest extant commentary on the P.M.S. is the bhàsya of 
Sabara. Sabara quotes many verses concerning PMS matters 
and a few also on other topics. Verses quoted on PMS matters 
are found on II, 1. 32 ( one on p. 434 and another on p. 435 ), II. 
1.33 (p.436, two verses),!36 IT. 2 1 (p.462, two verses on 
adrstartha ), on IV. 3, 3 (one verse on p. 1247), IV, 4. 21 (p. 1279 
a verse on pindapitryajfia), IV. 4. 24 (p. 1280 an Arya verse on 
the girdle of sacrificial post), IV. 4.28 (p. 1281 about ‘svaru’), 
V. 2. 22 ( p. 1319, same verse on XII. 2. 30 p. 2251), VIL 1.12 
(p. 1531 definition of at&des$a), X. 4. 20 (p. 1924 one verse), XI. 
1. 1 (p. 2096 on tantra and prasanga), XII. 3. 20 (p. 2262 on 
bhasika-svara ). All these verses are apparently quoted by 
Sabara from some work or commentary on the PMS or on 
Pirvamimamsa, one or two probably from some Srautasitra and 
one or two may be his own composition. 


Many glosses on PMS composed by writers of the 10th and 
following centuries are extant, of which 22 are referred to on 
p.166 of vol Vl, of the Sarasvatibhavana Studies ( Benares ) by 
M. M. Gopinath Kaviraja in his paper on the 'Mimamsa Mss. 
in the Government Sanskrit Library at Benares' ( pp. 165-196 ), 
On Sabara's bhasya there were numerous commentaries as is 


( Continued on next page ) 

the present author in JBBRAS for 1921 pp. 83-98 at p. 84, hold that 
Vrttikara and Upavarsa are different. M. M. Kuppuswami Sastry (in Pro. 
of 3rd O. Conference pp. 465-468) holds Bodhayana and Upavarsa identical, 
Sahkaracárya twice names Upavarsa with great respect (as bhagavan) on 
VS 1. 3. 28 and i11. 3. 53, but he nowhere mentions Bodhayana to whose 
extensive commentary Ràámanuja refers at the beginning of his bhasya on 
VS. Vide J. I. H. Madras, vol, VII, pp, 107-115 on Bodbayana and Upavarsa 
and V, A, Ramaswami Sastry's Intro to the Tattvabindu pp. 14-18 (1936). 
Vide I. H, Q. vol, X, pp. 431-452 on ' Vrttikaras of Pürvamimamsasüutra.' 


1936. Itis remarkable that the two verses about the ten topics dealt 
with by Brahmanas (on P. M, S. II. 1. E occur also in the Brahmanda 
purana II. 33. 47-48, In sp they are: guider Rra sim Ha fatur: i 
ata Rea annonam ami gA a AÀ mga g aa, 
alg fava Agaa. There are a few variants in the agug. The verse 
about @fisaet on IV. 3.3 is introduced with the words qq fg Tqeareatd- 
amag: nmaa gR. 
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clearly indicated by the Slokavartika that says that the very first 
sentence 1337 of Sabara's bhasya was interpreted in six different 
ways before it by commentators and by the Tantravartika that 
the bhasyakara did not notice six sütras after the 'nivitadhi- 
karana’ (III. 4. 1-9) and that commentators differed in their 
reasons for the omission, but all commentators other than Sabara 
did explain those six sitras.1%8 None of the commentaries 
composed before Kumérila is now available. 


Kumarila wrote the Slokavartika on Sabara’s bhasya on 
P. M. S. I. 1 (in about 4000 verses ) and the voluminous Tantra- 
vartika on I. 2 to the end of chap. II of PMS and the Tup-tika 
on P. M. S. IV-XII (stray notes, not a regular commentary ). 
Kumarila is credited with having composed two more com- 
mentaries, * Madhyama-tika' and 'Brhat tikà' on P. M. S, 1?» 
The latter has been referred to by the Nyayaratnakara!?9 and 
the Nyayasudhà on Tantravartika quotes several verses from it 
(on pp. 201, 329-30, 393) and the Jaiminiya-sitrarthasangraha 
of Rsiputra Parame$vara quotes Brhat-tikà several times. On 
the Slokavartika two commentaries have so far been published 
viz. the Nydyaratnakara of Parthasdrathi and the Kasika of 
Sucaritamisra (in T.S.S,). In the Introduction to his English 
translation of the Tantravartika, M.M. Dr. Ganganath Jha 
notices eight commentaries on the Tantravartika of which the 
Nyayasudhà or Ranaka of Somesvara (published in Chowkhamba 
Series) is a very exhaustive one, the others being in Ms, The 





1937. Am ga meaa gedrag CWISDERISHQUD Szwurqs: 
gugl Ann. (ATA, verse 26 ) 

1938. sd: qi Wz gam wISTERUI a BRA aa eaETat fige, 
Wsrargídegan i ea sen Aaga kenga an 


qana ... TATA TATA aa a AAAG aA- 
angana aair! aaa. after III. 4. 9 p. 895, 


1939, Vide 'Kumarila and the Brhat-ika' by K. S. Ramasvami 
Sastri and A. Sankaran in Pro, of 3rd All India O. Conf. pp. 523-529 where 
on p. 526 the Sarvadarsanakaumudi of Madhava-bharati is quoted as cata- 
loguing all the five works of Kumarila and ibid. p. 475 where Prof, Kuppu- 
swami cites the same Sarvadarsanakaumudl, 


1940. manAR AEEA) AAA ISSUES t 
siat. (aaa v. 9), on which sqraq. remarks "apa vasaqmomaca - 
quma: AR siüparaen aragtenigs: uzdUnti Wísd  ZUHE 


^ rmm 


Varqiaesía n. 
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Tuptika ?*! has some regular commentaries but none is published. 
The Tantraratna of Parthasirathimisra deals at some length 
with the same chapters of P. M. S. ( published partly in Prince cf 
Wales, Sarasvatibhavana S.). On Sabara'a bhasya Prabhakara 
wrote a commentary called Brhati, a portion of which on the 
Tarkapada (PMS I. 1) with the commentary Rjuvimalaparcikà 
of Salikanathamiéra has been edited by Pandit S. K. Ramanatha 
Sastri and published by the Madras University (1934). The 
Sastra-dipika of Parthasarathi is not a regular commentary on 
the P. M. S. but it is a classic work on the P.M.S. and follows 
the views of Kumiéarila. Another very useful work is the 
Jaiminiya-nyaya-mali-vistara %" of Madhavacarya (published 
by Anan. Press, Poona) that gives summaries in verse of the 
adhikaranas of the PMS with brief prose comments and also 
points out some of the differences of Prabhakara ‘called ‘ guru’ 
by Salikanatha and others) from Kumiarila (in all about 15 
points of difference being noted between the two as regards the 
first chapter of the PMS and three in the 2nd chapter). Salika- 
nàtha wrote an independent work called Prakaranapajicika 
(published in the Chowkhamba S. S.). There is another work of 
Prabhakara’s school called Nayaviveka of Bhavanatha or Bhava- 
deva (ed. by Pandit S. K. Ramanath Sastri and published by the 
Madras University in 1937). This Bhavanatha is eulogised in 
the Madanaratnapradipa on Vyavahara (pp. 324-325, published 
by the Anup S. Library, Bikaner, 1948) as the sun to the lotus 
of Prabhakara’s doctrine. The Tantrarahasya of Ramanujacarya 
(2nd ed. published in G O. S , 1956) composed about 1750 A. D. 
is the last noted work of the Prabhakara School and this work 
furnishes some useful information about the works of Prabhākara 
and the commentaries thereon by Sālikanātha. A verse in the 
PrabodLacandrodaya (Act II) after rəforring to Guru, Kumārila 


1941, It is diflicult to explain the name zgZtstr. It is explained as an 
abridged form of ageeystat or zy is an indeclinable in the sense of ‘small’ 


'eq gereqnicequa. ? 


1942. The 2. eat, ar @ verse 9 says: aqua ase è aaan due. 
and it is remarked qin wewesadHewi en Ainara 
amea 8 qp Wewaanidwmia. This works puts down the number of ai(iqgvts 
in Y R. W. at 1000, while some other works say there are only 915 adhi- 
karanas, The sfjaigramug of sgg (pub. by Haridas Gupta at e 
in 1904) gives the summary of 1000 adhikaranas in 250 verses, the 
concluding verse being aa ARONA wequeuu! dWqquareq- 
WAIT FU AAW. 
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(or Tautatita ), Salikanatha and Vacaspati refers to Mahodadhi 
and Mahavrati (work of Mahavrata), the last two being 
mentioned in the Nayaviveka (pp 271, 273 respectively ). 


Prabhakara differed from Kumarila on numerous points, 1933 
The divergence starts from the very first sütra of the P. M.S. (as 
the note below will show ?*), Prabhakara is called guru' by 
Salikanatha in many places in the Prakaranapaicika ( vide first 
Intro, verse and pp. 17, 32 &c.). There is a very great divergence 
of views about the relative chronological position of Kumirila 
and Prabhakara. Vide ‘the Prabhakara Szhool’ (1911) by 
M. M. Ganganath Jha, A. B. Keith's * Karmamimàmssa' (1921) 
pp 9-11, Pro. of 2nd All India O, Conf. pp. 408-412 and Pro. of 3rd 
All I. O. Conference pp. 474-481 (both by Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri), J. O. R. Madras, vol. I pp. 131-144 and 203-210. The 
fundamental question is whether Sālikanātha was a direct pupil 
of Prabhākara or only a later follower. From several considera- 
tions the present writer holds that Salikanatha was a direct pupil 
of Prabhakara. Salikanatha not only speaks of Prabhakaraguru, 





1943, Vide Journal of the Benares Hindu University, vol. II, pp. 309- 
335 for collection in Sanskrit of the points of difference between Prabhakara 
and Kumarila (called Bhatta), particularly pp. 331—335 for a table of the 
points of difference. Vide also Intro. to Tattvabindu by Pandit V. A. Rama- 
svami Sastri, 1936, pp. 37-40 for a few important points on which the two 
differ. 


1944, According to the Bhatta school, the 'visayavakya' of PMS I. 
1. 1 is gqeaqratsedaea: in sraqy XI. 5. 6. 3 and d. agr. IT, 15. L1 ( qaenmeeareamits- 
syaa d d mama Aa Aag wadi). According to the yrarax school the 
visayavakya is area srrgroreardia davanrard, the idea in this latter case being 
that study of Veda ( Vedadhyayana) is only an anga (a subsidiary matter) of 
the vidhi to teach a student the Veda after his upanayana, The objections of 
the Frabhakara school against the visayavakya 'svadhyayosdhyetavyah ' are 
that it has a seen fruit or reward and that when a seen fruit can be found it 
is improper to suppose that there is an unseen reward. Vide H. of Dh vol. 
III. p, 8370, 1628 where several passages from Sabara and others are cited 
about this maxim. The amresnaz (pp. 88-89 on weg) after quoting P.M.S, 
III, 2. 1 winds up ‘gÑ egiari aleeiae nerad gà’. I have not been 
able to find from what Vedic work the sentence ‘amag... qĝra ’ is taken, It 
seems that the view tbat this passage contains a vidhi about teaching the 
Veda is only an inference from passages like Manu II. 140, III. 2, and Gauta- 
maI. 10-11. The seat (on p. 6) admits this: p: graan: , 
‘sonia ... Waaa? (Ag 2. 140) gfd cauia: According to this sqaq% is 
only an anga of the awaqrqafafy. On p.225 ofthe qaqam of qang 
(published with two commentaries in the Govt. Oriental Series, Madras, 
1958) there is a scathing criticism of this @qaarea (a1eaq... ara). 
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but in one place states ‘our teacher does not tolerate this" !955 
Salikanatha in his Prakaranapaficika quotes several verses of the 
Slokavartika (e. g. on p. 5 he quotes and criticizes verse 11 of 
Ślokavārtika quoted in n. 1916 above, on p. 122 quotes Sloka- 
vartika v. 28 of abhava-pariccheda and on p. 114 verse 21 of 
arthapatti-pariccheda ), Mandanamisra wrote several works on 
PM viz. Vidhi-viveka ( published at Benares with Nyayakanika 
of Vacaspati), Bhavanaviveka (with com. of Umbeka, edited in 
S, B. series), Vibhramaviveka and Mimamsinukramani (Chow. 
S.8.). The Sastradipika (on PMS IL1.1) cites Mandana’s 
explanation of Kumarila's verse 6, Therefore, Mandana is 
later than Kumàrila or was a younger contemporary of Kuma- 
rila and flourished about 690 to 710 A. D. Salikanatha quotes 
Vidhiviveka of Mandana (pp. 243, 302) in Prakaranapaficika 
p. 178 and Brahmasiddhi in Rjuvimala (p. 20). Moreover, 
Santaraksita in his Tattvasangraha (GOS) frequently criticizes 
the karikas of Kumarila (without naming him) and his 
pupil Kamalasila names Kumarila many times. Santaraksita 
does not name or quote Prabhakara. He flourished between 
705-762 A. D. (vide Foreword to Tattvasangraha p XVI, 
GOS). Therefore, Kumarila must be placed about 650-700 
A. D. As Salikanatha quotes the Slokavartika and Mand- 
ana’s works he would have to be placed between 750-800 
A.D, If Salikanatha was a direct pupil of Prabhakara 
it follows that the latter (who appears to be unknown to 
Sàntaraksita, should have been a contemporary (i.e. should be 
held to have flourished nearly between 700—760 A.D. or a little 
later) and was later than Kumärila. There isa tradition that 
Prabhākara was a pupil of Kumārila. Traditions (such as of 





1945. aq wig mAN AA GAA ANRE: 
difafqeqa qqíq zaumidi « usgíd!smuure p 31. He would have said simply 
gus arqi? if he were a later follower and not a pupil, 


1946. masifa on y. Ñ. g, I.1. 2 (p.101) says: sẹ agad: 
mada AR -qA no, This is azanias p.382; then madia pro- 
ceeds: Aga Xiaeneaia qizquranp maa fk agea. This is wraarídam 
p. 80 (with slight variations). The manAR on p. 61 quotes an mradi 
-.Wdizd:. This occurs in qeqar. p.381. The author regrets that M, M, Dr. 
Jha (in Intro. to ' Pürvamimamsa in its sources' p. 21) asserts, on the very 
slender basis of the above quoted words of the Sastradipika, that Mandana 
wrote a commentary on the Tantravartika. M. M Jha himself felt uneasy 
about his own sweeping assertion (p. 22 bottom), but he was not able to 
discover the verse of the Bhavanaviveka referred to above. 
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the nine gems at the court of Vikramaditya) often arise 
without much evidence to support them; they should not, 
however, be summarily rejected but should be tested by other 
available evidence, 


At one time Prabhakara appears to have occupied a very 
prominent position. The Gadag inscription of Vikramaditya 
VI (in 1098 A. D.) refers to the founding of a school for 
teaching Prabhakaras’ system at Lakkigundi (vide E.I. vol. 
XV p.348). This and the reference in the Mitaksara (on Yàj. 
IL 114) to. the views of Guru on 1? the Lipsasitra (PMS. IV, 
1. 2.) in the third alternative interpretation put on that sūtra, 
holding that the rules about the acquisition of wealth (in 
Gautama and other smrtis) are purusartha (addressed to the 
conscience of the performer of sacrifices) and not kratvarthr, 
show the outstanding position that the Prabhikara school 
occupied in the 11th century A. D, in the Carnatic and Maratha 
countries. The Madanaparijáta, a north Indian work (1360-1390 
A. D.), quotes a half verse of Guru” (on p. 89) The 
Smrticandrika (on Vyavahara p. 257), the Viramitrodaya 
(on vyavahara p. 523) and the V. M. (p. 89) refer to the 
Nayaviveka of Bhavanàtha, almost the last outstanding work 
of the Prabhakara school. Gradually, the Prabhakara School 
lost ground and the Bhatta school of Kumarila has been most 
predominant for several centuries, The present writer holds 
that Prabhakara is later then Kumarila but he is not in a 
position to say from whom he borrowed his peculiar views or 
whether they were started by him for the first time (though this 
appears more plausible). Pandit K. S. Ramaswami Sastri (in 
Intro. to Tantrarahasya, G. O. S., Znd edition of 1956) holds 
that Prabhakara took his views from Bādari (p. XXV ). Thə 
learned Pandit offers hardly any tangible evidence for his 
remark (on p. XIX of the Intro.) that Bidari held views similar 


AMA 


1947. Radak aa Ankaa enaA mad an R maa 
gan avia: genaamt HAI WaT a ena mending ginan- 
HUIWTHISSSET qeu nàng aama Amaga yira: ant 
aam) aga ZAAR PANA EAN a NA a qa a oWda qoaa 
aris asii wed ami adiia Anana IgA AN firari Baw DHE 
emp Raa — ‘sit Pamidaa: gee awa gia) far. 
on qt. II. 114. 


1948. a a AAAA nR: WI UNA a URNA: WAA- 
m = t£ ` ~ ~ - € = e 
VAY — BA ARAA AAA AANGE EN MARR te AWAY Ad: 
jee Read! gti agaaitea p. 89. ‘gonat... tag is a. @ III. 1, 22. 
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to those of Bhartrmitra who so interpreted the PMS as to make it 
atheistic. Badari’s views on Mimamsa matters are quoted only 
four times in PMS viz. in IIT. 1. 3 (on what matters are sesa), 
VL 1.27 (that vedie sacrifices can be performed even by 
$üdras ), VIIT, 3. 6. ( purely sacrificial matter about application of 
Sadaha procedure), IX. 3. 33 (about method of singing s@man, 
Badari’s view being accepted by Jaimini). Jn none of these 
does one find the slightest touch of Bhartrmitra’s atheistic 
tendencies or of Prabhakara’s special propositions. 

From Kumirila onwards there are numerous commentaries, 
commentaries on commentaries and manuals on some aspects of 
mimainsa& doctrines or of the contents of the PMS. Several 
difficult questions of identity and relationship among some of 
the early writers whose works are wholly or partially extant 
have also arisen during the last fifty years and many papers 
have been written. The present writer has read most of them, 
but if the whole evidence is to be set out and discussed a bulky 
volume of several hundred pages would have to be written. That 
cannot be done here. The several questions of identity and 
relationship are set out below and the present author’s replies to 
all of them will be given with a little discussion on a few out 
of them: 


(1) Whether Prabhakara was a pupil of Kumarila; the reply 
is that there is no substantial or compelling evidence for this 
except tradition, but Prabhakara is certainly later than 
Kumarila; 

(2) Whether Salikanatha is a direct disciple of Prabhakara 
— yes; 

(3) Whether Mandana was a disciple of Kumiarila; there is 
no substantial evidence for an affirmative reply, but Mandana 
certainly explains in bis Bhavanaviveka a verse of Kumarila 
and quotes another verse from Tantravartika. Vide note 1946 
above. In the Vidhiviveka also ( Benares ed. 1907), which 
Mandana wrote after Bhavanaviveka he quotes (on p. 15 ‘abhi- 
dhabhavani...linddayah) from Tantravartika (p. 378) and on 
p. 315 of the Vidhiviveka quotes ( yathoktam-sreyahsadhanatà ... 
...pratiyate') from Slokavártika (codanasütra, verse 14). Mandana 
also quotes a passage from the B:hati (p. 38) of Prabhakara in 
Vidhiviveka 1?( (p, 109). So Mandana, if not a disciple, was 





nman 


1949, g% a- niaaa AA a AAP: adeqame r ATH p. 109, 
on which the sqyqnfarnt of arsqeafa remarks ‘sraa wteamTatiehiand ata: 
agaa’. This sentence occurs in ggdi p. 38 (qXura. pub by Madras Un, 
1934 ), 


H. D. 150 
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certainly later than or a younger contemporary of Kumárila, 

(4) Are Mandana and Umbeka identical—no; Umbeka 
wrote a commentary on the Bhavanáviveka of Mandana in 
which on pp. 17 and 7ó he discusses various readings in it ; it is 
not possible to hold that a writer would discuss variant readi:gs 
in his own work (as would follow if the two were identical ). 


(5) Are Mandana and Visvaripa identical— No; 
(6) Are Visvarüpa and Sure$vara identical— yes; the 
latter name being assumed after Vi$varüpa became a sannyisin, 


(7) Is Umbeka identical with Bhavabhüti — the evidence 
is not enough to give a definite affirmative reply ; but it is likely 
that they may be identical. 


(8) Is Umbeka a disciple of Kumirila— yes; as shown in 
note below, 1930 





1950. That Umbeka was a pupil of Kumarila follows from the following 
considerations. In his com, on the Bhávanaviveka (p 43) Umbeka quotes 
a half verse from Dhattapada (würd wgurmd:! AAA R MANAMI KoT- 
HRA) and on the same page he quotes another half verse * qs qgun-smqad 
Val aw wears ease’, These two halves make one verse on p. 383 
of the Tantravartika, the latter half of which is again ascribed by Umbeka 
(on p 92 of his com. on the same work) to Bhattapada It follows that 
Bhattapada was his guru. Prof. Kunhan Raja tries to wriggle out by 
advancing the theory (on pp. XXXVII-XXXVIII of his Intro.) that 
some later scribe inserted the word ‘guruna’ and argues that there is 
no proof of Bhattapada being Umbeka’s guru. Unless another reliable ms, of 
Umbeka's commentary is found which omits the word ‘guruna’ or 
substitutes in its place some other word it is not open to us to hold that 
the reading is not trustworthy and then build positive or negative 
propositions on our own speculations alone, The Uveyaka whose view is 
quoted by Kamalasila in Tattvasabgraha (G. O S p 812 ‘ayqqteate a 
amak «rS were saved, fh aie, satidaizeaq’) is probably gF, 
whose name is written in several different ways in works and mss, (vide 
M. M. Jha's Intro. to Bhavanaviveka p. 2). If this identity is correct yeaa 
must have flourished before 750 A. D and chronology would not be against 
Umbeka being a pupil of Kumarila. Tbe Yukti-snehaprapurani on. Sastra- 
dipika quotes Umbekabhatta in several places, But one long quotation 
from Umbeka on p, 30 is very striking In this both Sabara and Vartika- 
kara (i e Kumarila) are severely criticized and after quoting the famous 
verse frequently cited in the Mahabharata ayiqcaaeaea ... ofan laa 
he discards the views of the Vartikakara, Sabara is separated from Umbeka 
by several centuries and was not Umbeka’s guru, Therefore, this passage 
(that occurs on pp. 105-108 of the arerdé(mr of. Umbeka on Slokavartika, 
pub. by Madras Un in 1940) leads to the inference that the Vartikakara was 

( Continued on next page) 
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(9) Is Suresvara, a pupil of Sankaracarya ?— Yes. 


The result of the above replies is that the following is the 
most probable chronological order of Pirvamimamsa writers 
mentioned in questions 1 to 9 viz. Kumarila, Prabhakara, 
Mandana, Umbeka, Salikanatha. They flourished between 650 
A. D. to 750 A. D, Kumaárila being the earliest of the five, 
Prabhakara (who quotes Kiratarjuniya II, 30 twice on pp. 242, 
343) and Mandana being contemporaries or Mandana being 
younger than Prabhakara. 


The opening and ending verses in Suresvaras Vartika on 
the bhasya of Sankara on the Br. Up. and the Tai. Up. leave no 
room for doubt that he was a disciple of Sankara. 


From the present author’s paper in JBBRAS for 1928, pp. 
289-293 and Prof. Kuppuswami’s paper on ‘Mandana, Suresvara 
equation in the History of Vedanta’ in ABORI vol. 18 pp, 121- 
157 it follows that Mandana and Suresvara are not identical. 


Some remarks in the learned Introduction of Prof. Kunhan 


Raja to the edition of Umbeka’s Com. on the Slokavattika invite 
criticism. Prof. Raja (on p. XLIX) states that his attempt has 
been only to raise doubts and to attempt at weighing the evid- 
ence for and against various theories. The present writer has 
no serious objection to this. But he thinks that Prof. Raja has 
gone wrong in his interpretation of words like ‘anupdsitagura- 
va$-codayanti' (p.33) and * anupásitagurupra]Bà-vilasitam-iti ' ^5! 
grantha-jfidna-manino manyante’(p.30). He starts (XLII) by 
saying “whether it meant (i, e. 'anupásitaguru' meant) one by 


( Continued from last di ) 


Umbeka's guru, The aimee rg writes ' ordt'iengita a amid 
zw anda aaao RAT daa a aea eniem -. anada- 
Mga AA aa gane meagan uina [adiu gea sra arde 
Vey | giam t It is quite clear that atleast the sfierengeeit holds that 
the atn view is discarded Ly z:xa, The words g4 afia ier za. 
BiT occur on p, 105 (at end) of the ¢ ar ddp ; the words sj qst i 
occur in Sabarabhasya on p. 18 (Anan, ed), The verse gtacaaiwaey 
occurs on p 108 of qierdérat 


1951, The words are to be dissolved as siggifaa: Be: da (or 3 if ag- 
nama: occurs) aga (or ĝai) ag aen: Gaiaa, 30iAa: asia (gR ) 
a wa: gup.dpgp (in the Introductory remarks in Tatparyatika to Sloka- 
vartika verse 2). In this last the word ‘yuru’ is meant for Kumarila’s guru 
(or gurus) to whom he makes obcisance in the 2nd verse, while with regard 
to the objector, who is ridiculed, guru is meant to refer to Kumarila. 
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whom the teacher was not respected or a teacher who was not 
respected (by his disciples)’ and then proceeds ‘but the expres- 
sion ‘updsitagurutam’ (appearing in the commentary on the 
2nd verse of the Slokavartika) settles the point. It must mean 
‘one by whom the teacher was not respected’, ' Upásita-guru ' 
literally means ‘one who waited on the guru i. e. listened to the 
explanations of his teacher and made them Lis own’. ‘Honoured’ 
is at most a secondary meaning of 'upasita', Upa-às literally 
means ‘sit near, wait upon’. I fail to see how it settles the 
point. The word ‘upasita-gurutam ’ (when introducing the 2nd 
intro. verse of the Slokavartika) is applied by Umbeka to 
Kumarila himself in relation to the Slokavartika verse ‘abhi- 
vandya gurünàdau'. Jt means ‘the characteristic or quality of 
one who has served his teacher i. e. who has carefully listened to 
what the guru expounded and understood it.’ The expression 
‘anupasitaguru’ (which, according to Prof. Raja, always refers 
to Prabhakara) frequently (vide also pp. 14, 52, 75, 291, 441) 
used ty Umbeka means ‘he or those who have not waited upon 
the guru and listened to his words carefully and therefore have 
failed to grasp the correct meaning of the passages’. The infer- 
ence suggested by these words of derision is that the objector 
(either Prabhakara or some one else) has not understood the 
doctrine taught by Kumarila to him and the present author is 
disposed to hold that the frequent emphasis on the word ‘guru’ 
in ‘anupasitaguru’ is a veiled reference to Prabhakara-guru (aa 
Salikanatha puts his name in his Prakarana paiicika ‘ Prabha- 
kara-guror-drstya ), who was Kumirila’s pupil but deviated from 
his guru’s doctrines and wrote against them and Umbeka attacks 
and derides him for this. Supposing that Prabhakara had once 
been a pupil of Kumiarila and later on propounded views that 
very much diverged from Kumiérila’s, it is natural if Umbeka 
took up the cudgels on behalf of Kumarila and attacked Prabha- 
kara as one who had forsaken his Guru’s views, had not digested 
them properly and had written a work (not now available but 
well-known to Umbeka) severely attacking Kumarila. Prof. 
Raja (Intro. pp. XLIII and XLIV) throws out the suggestion 
that on p. 14 and p. 291 Umbeka possibly suggests that Prabha- 
kara preceded Kumarila. There is nothing of the kind. 
Umbeka holds that Prabhakara had not grasped his master’s 
doctrines and tries to show what the real doctrine misunderstood 
by Prabhakara was. 

It appears desirab!e to set out a tentative chronological table 
of the outstanding works and writers of the Parvamimamsa, with 
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a few remarks here and there. Most of the dates are a proximate 
and tentative, 


Pürvamimàmsàsütra of Jaimini— 402 B. C. to 200 B. C. 


Vrttikàra — There is great conflict of views about the 
person who the Vrttikara quoted several times by Sabara was. 
Parthasarathi in Sastradipika p. 48 (first line) holds that he is 
Upavarsa. Vrttikàra is cited with great respect by Sabara, but 
he also differs from him frequently. The Prapaücahrdaya 
(p. 39) attributes to Bodhayana an extensive commentary called 
Krtakoti on both mimarhsis. It is remarkable that Bodhayana 
is not mentioned by name by any early work on P.M.S. nor 
does Sankara mention him though he twice mentions Upavarsa. 
Ràminujàeirya in the opening words of his bhasya on Brahma- 
sūtra refers to the extensive commentary of Bodhayana on the 
Brahmasutra. But he does not say that Bodhayana commented 
on P.M.S. The present author is not even now prepared to 
hold that Vrttikara mentioned by Sabara so often is identical 
with Upavarsa. Sabara cites at some length the different inter- 
pretation of PMS I. 1. 3-5 by Vrttikara and in the midst of it 
mentions ( on p. 45 ) by name the view of Upavarsa on ‘what is 
$abda'. He appears to regard the two as different. The fact 
that the Tantravartika (pp. 602-3 on IL 3. 16) appears to 
identify Upavarsa with Vrttikara is not conclusive. From 
Kumaàrila himself we know that several Vrttis were written on 
PMS before as well as after Sabara. So even Upavarsa may 
have been deemed to be Vrttikara by Kumarila (on IL 3. 16 ) 
and his views quoted, though the Vrttikara in other places in 
Sabara’s bhasya may be different. 


Upavarsa — between 100 B. C. to 100 A. D. 


tions him by name and verse 33 of the same as explained by the 
Nyayaratnakara shows that Bhavadasa was deemed to be earlier 
than Sabara by the Slokavartika; between 100-260 A. D. 


Sabara— between £00-100 A.D. (nearer the former date ). 
From the Tantravartika on UJ. 3. 23 p. 612, on II. 3. 27 p. 620 
and lll 4.31 p.967 it appears that there was another person 
called Bhasyakarantara, who was earlier than Sabara From 
‘Tantravartika on III, 4.12 (p. 909) and Tup-tika on VI. 5. 10 
(p. 1462) it seems that Kumaàrila sometimes applies the word 
vrttikara to Sabara also. 
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Bharirmitia — On. verse. 10 of the Slokavartika, the N. R 
says that the former refers to Bhartrmitra who so interpreted 
the Mimarmsa as to make it atheistic. According to Umbeka 
(in Tatparyatika p.3) his work was called Tattvasuddhi; 
between 400-600 A. D. 


Kumarilabhatta — About 650-700 A, D, 15? 


Prabhakara — author of Brhati on Sabara’s bhàsya - between 
675-725 A. D. 


Mandana —Diseiple of Kumàrila or a younger contempor- 
ary, wrote on both P. M. and Vedànta; in Vidhiviveka p. 109 he 
quotes the Brhati (vide Pro. of 3rd O, Conf. p 479); his other 
works are Bhàvanáüviveka, Vibhramaviveka and Miīimāmsā- 
nukramapikà; between 680-720 A. D. Vido ABORI vol 18 pp. 
121-157 (by Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri), J. I. H. vol. XV pp. 
320-329. 


Umbeka— pupil of Kumarila and commentator of Sloka- 
vartika and of Mandana’s Bhavanaviveka; generally identified 
with dramatist Bhavabhiti between 700-730 A. D. 


Salikanatha — pupil of Prabhakara and author of the com- 
mentary Rjuvimalà on Prabhakara’s Brhati and of an independ- 
ent work ‘Prakarana-paficika’. It is noteworthy that in 
Rjuvimalà on Brhati ( p. 91) he quotes a verse from Slokavartika 
( Vakyadhikarana verses 43~44) and refers to Kumarila with 
great respect as ‘ Yadahur-Vartikakara-misrah’; 710-770 A. D. 


Suresvara —(called Visvaripa before he became a sannyasin) 
disciple of Sankaracárya. Between 800—840 A. D. 


1952. One circumstance which fixes the earliest limit of Kumarila's 
time is furnished by tbe Kasika (com. on Astadhyayl) In the lengthy 
purvapaksa against Grammar contained in the Tantravartika on P. M. S, 
I. 3. 24 (from p. 254 onwards), on p. 260 an objection is raised that Panini 
himself violates his own rules laid down in 'trjakabhyam kartari' (Pan. IT, 
2. 15) in the stitras ‘Janikartuh prakrtih’ (Pan, I. 4,30) and 'tatprayojako 
hetusca’ (Pan, 1.4.55), The Kasika of Jayaditya and Vamana defends the 
sutra ‘tatprayojako hetusca’ in the words ‘aa ÙIR: JANAR: , ATAA- 
zante: (p 91 0f Benares ed.). The qduafrin acsarídm on p. 260 does not 
accept this explanation of the Kasika in the wordg: s xmi fum arga- 
Rio gan maa aad RASANIRA angaa g nA wur 
aia: | TETRA R gAn Aao saaana airadraargar!. 
From I-tsing's remarks it appears that Jayaditya died in or about 661 A. D. 
Therefore the Tantravartika in which fault is found with Kasika’s explanation 
must be later than about 650 A. D. 
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Vacaspati-misra— wrote famous works on all $àstras; 
author of Nyàyakanika on Mandana’s Vidhiviveka and Bhamati 
on Sankarabhasya ; between 820-900 A. D. 


Parthasdrathimisra— author of Sastradipika (pub. by 
Nirn. Press 1915), Nyáàyaratnakara (com. on Slokavartika ) 
Tantraratna (com. on Tuptika) and Nyayaratnam4la (pub. in 
G. O. S. with com. Nayakaratna of Rimanujicarya); between 
900-1100 A. D. 


Authors later than Parthasarathi are placed below in one 
paragraph. 


Sucaritamigra — author of com. called Kasika on the Sloka- 
vartika (a part published in the T.S.S.); Bhavanatha (or 
Bhavadeva), author of the Nayaviveka, pub. in Madras Uni. 
Sanskrit series, with the com. Vivekatattva of Ravideva (on 
Tarkapáda, 1937), between 1050-1150 A.D : Somesvara — son 
of Madhava, author of the Nyáyasudh& or Ránaka (a voluminous 
commentary on the Tantravactika), pub. in Chowkhamba S. 8. 
at Benares, 1909, about 1200 A.D; Murarimisra—who is 
supposed to have founded a third school of Mimamsà ( Muràres- 
trüiyah panthàh), author of Tripadinitinayana (part pub. in 
J. O. R. Madras, vol. lI pp. 270-273 and vol. V. pp.1-5) and 
Angatvanirukti, Anan. ed. pp. 1141-1190), between 1150-1220 
(acc. to Intro. to Tattavabindu); Madhavacarya, author of 
Jaiminiya~nyayamalavistira (pub. by Anan. Press); vide H. of 
Dh. Vol I. pp. 374-381), between 1297-1386; Appayya- 
diksita, author of Vidhirasāyana (pub. at Benares), is deemed 
to have written 100 or 108 works on different śāstras, said to 
have flourished between 15?0-1593 A.D., another view being that 
he flourished between 1554-1626 A. D.; Laugāksibhāskara, 
author of Arthasangraha (text with translation, pub. by Dr. 
Thibaut in 1882 and by several others ); Sankarabhatta, author 
of Mimamsá-balaprakása ( Benares), between 1550-1620 A. D.; 
Apadeva, son of Anantadeva, author of Mimimsa-nyiyaprakasa 
(pub. by B. O. R.I. Poona, with a lucid commentary by M. M. 
Vasudevasastri Abhyankar, 1937); there ara several other 
editions of this work, one of which edited by Prof. Edgerton 
with transliterated text, translation and notes in Harvard O. 
Series is very useful; betwoen 1610-1680 A. D. 


Khandadeva, author of Bhittakaustubha with Bhattadipika 
(published in Mysore Govt. Oriental series), and Bhatta- 
rahasya. About 1600-1665 A. D. 
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Gagabhatta or Visvesvarabhatta, son of Dinakarabhatta, 
author of Bhattacintamani (part published at Benares); 
between 162°-1690 A. D. 


Ramanujacirya, author of Tantrarahasya (G. O. 8), 
belonging to the Prabhakara school and of Nayakaratna (com. 
on Nyàyaratnamàla of Párthasarathi, G. O. S, 1956); about 
1500-1575 A, D. 


Mimamsakoga (in Sanskrit)— An encyclopaedic and most 
learned work on Pürvamimàihsa — prepared by Swami Kevala- 
nanda Sarasvati, published by the Prajfiapathasalamandala at 
Wai in the Satara District, Bombay State; four parts have been 
published so far, covering over 2400 pages and four more are to 
be published. The press copy of the whole is, it is understood, 
ready. Unfortunately the great Swami entered Brahmi state 
five years ago. 


Some of the works written in English on the P. M. S., 
apart from short papers and the translation of the Sabarabhasya 
(3 vol. in G. O.8.), the Tantravartika and the Slokavartika of 
Kumarila (Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1900) by M. M. Dr. 
Ganganath Jha, may be noted here for those who desire to 
make further studies in P. M. S. The following works and 
papers are also useful. 


Max Müllers ‘Six systems of Indian Philosophy’ in 
collected works (ed. of 1899), pp. 197-214; The Prabhakara 
school of Pürvamimàmsà by M. M. Ganganath Jha (1911); 
Karmamimaimsa by A. B: Keith (1921); ‘Indian Philosophy’ 
by Prof. Das-Gupta, vol. I. pp 367-405 (Cambridge, 1922); 
‘A Brief Sketch of the Pürvamimàmsà system’ by the present 
author in A. B. O. R. I. vol. VI pp. 1-40 (1925); ‘Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy’ by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, pp. 298-325 
(Allen and Unwin, London, 1932); Introduction on ‘a short 
History of the Pūrva-mīmārhsā-śāstra? to the edition of the 
Tattvabindu of Vacaspatimisra by Pandit V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri (Annamalai University S. Series, 1936); ‘Indian Philo- 
sophy' by Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, vol. II. pp 374-429 (1941); 
Introduction (pp. ITI-LI) to the edition of the Tatparyatika of 
Umbeka on Slokavartika by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja (Madras 
Un. 1940); ‘ Parvamimamsia in its sources’ by M. M. Ganganath 
Jha (Benares Hindu University, 1949) with a critical Biblio- 
graphy (pp. 5-S1) by Dr. Umesha Mishra; ‘Citations in Sabara- 
bhasya’ by Dr. D. V. Garge (Poona, 1952), a painstaking work 
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in which the learned writer has been able to identify many of 
the quotations in Sabara’s bhasya that had eluded such a deep 
scholar as M. M. Ganganath Jha, though even Dr, Garge has 
not been able to identify a large number; Introduction to the 
Tantrarahasya of Ramanujacdrya by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastri (G. O. 8. 1956); Mimansa—the Vakyasastra of Ancient 
India, by Prof, G. V. Devasthali ( Book-sellers’ Publishing Com- 
pany, Girgaon Back Road, 1959); Mimarnsa Jurisprudence by 
Shri Nataraja Aiyyar, Allahabad (Jha Research Institute ). 


H, D, 151 


CHAPIER XXIX 
Some Fundamental Doctrines of Purvamimamsaá 


Some of the characteristic fundamental doctrines of the 
Pirvamimamsa will now be set out with some references and a 
few remarks as to some of them, the views of Prabhakara and 
his followers being also rarely referred to. 


(1) Veda is eternal, self-existent, not composed by any 
author, human or divine, and is infallible. This is the core of 
the P.M. system. Vide P. M. S. I. 1. 27-32 and Sàbara on I. 1. 5 
(p. 53) and Slokavartika (Vaky&dhikarana, verses ?3 366- 
368) The argument briefly is; Veda is learnt at present and 
was studied in the past also by students from teachers, that 
there is no evidence about the person who first composed it or 
who first studied it. If it be argued that such a reasoning may 
be put forward as regards the Mahabharata, the reply is that 
people know that Vydsa isthe author of it. Similarly, the 
passages in Smrtis and Puranas that Prajapati created the Veda 
are merely arthavadas (laudatory ) not based on any evidence 
or perception and are meant only to convey the absolute autho- 
ritativeness of the Veda, If the connection between word and 
sense is eternal and not brought about by any person, the same 
reasoning holds goad as to the Veda. This view is opposed to 
the view of the Naiyayikas who hold that God is the author of 
the Veda or the interpretation of V. S.I. 1. 3( Sastrayonitvat ) 
by Sankaracarya based on Br. Up. 1I. 4.10. Manu 21 ( stating 
that Brahma created from the words of the Veda the names and 
appropriate duties of all) seems to suggest that (according to 

1953. On P. M. S. I. 1. 5 Sabara comments (pp. 52-53) 'awrenearad 
ama Gedy Tega: ae AIT Bal WAITS Agr: goflar gia! aiarta=aa | 
SQ WEITER EREHT REAR wi geiquemudsi«squ ug were g(d!gsqes 
STG asi AeA MRA! IAAI NANNA, HAHA AAT |; 
Agea aa wieaaagiag Aaraamge qarn mañ wags 
agan g ma A aga g många ceed Haw aet 
md RI AEREN URO verses 366-368; the ypnu AM (p. 140), 
remarks 'qyj gemiiwWad agmg! gaa RIVAL | + HISHUSAASIMNT 
a RATATAT AAA | EEE-EEHIDI agn I oh argument when put in 
a syllogistic form would run like this; e STITSWUT: , SRAGATRIHAN | 
vers aed aun repeteret. agumi on 3, a 13 29 (sra «4 sq Faraz) 
begins his wq with the words ' eqesieq matenon RA: RA qua fera. 
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Manu) the Veda was self-existent. Similarly, the Mahabhasya 
on Vartika 3 on Panini IV. 3. 101 (‘tena proktam’) remarks 1%! 
that the Vedas were not composed by anyone, that they are 
eternal, that the meaning of the Veda is eternal, but the arrange- 
ment of the letters is not eternal and therefore we have different 
vedic texts like Kathaka, Kalapaka, Paippaladaka &c. The 
Smrtis also sometimes state that there is no author of the Veda, 
that Brahma remembers it and that Manu also has remembrance 
of Dharma in different Kalpas ( Parasarasmrti I, 21). 


In P.M.S. I. 1. 28 (‘ Anityadarsanac-ca’) the opponent of 
the eternality of the Veda puts forward such passages as ‘ Babara 
Pravahani (son of Pravahana) desired’ (Tai. 8, VIL 1. 10. 2) 
and ‘Kusuruvinda Auddalaki desired’ (Tai. S. VIL 2. 2.1), 
which mention men named Pravahani and Auddalaki (son of 
Uddalaka) that are mcrtals and argues that Veda did not exist 
before those mortals and is, therefore, not eternal. To this the 
Siddhanta replies in P. M. S. I. 1. 31 (! param tu Srutisamanyam’ ) 
that such examples are to be explained differently viz, ‘ Babara’ 
is a onomatopoetic word meaning ‘rustling’ and Pravahani 
(from ‘pra’ and ‘ vahay’ causal of vah ) means the wind. 


It may be noted that centuries before Jaimini and Yaska 
there was a school of Vedic interpreters called ‘ Aitihasikas’, For 
example, Rg. X. 98, 5 and 7 refer to Devapi, son of Rstisena, and 
to Santanu, Yaska (in Nirukta II. 10), starting with the words 
‘ tatra-itihdsamacaksate ’ states that Devapi and Santanu were 
brothers of the Kuru family and the younger brother Santanu 
was crowned king ignoring the rights of the elder and that these 
verses refer to them. In Rg. X. 10 there is a dialogue between 
Yama and Yami and Nir. V. 2 refers to the 8th verse of it. 
Those who hold that Veda is eternal would explain Yama as 
Aditya and Yami as‘ Night’. Rg. III. 33 is a dialogue between 
the sage Visvamitra and the rivers. The Nir. (II. 2527 ) explains 
verses 5-6 and 10 of that hymn from the Aitihasika point of 
view and states that Visvamitra was son of king Kusika and 
does not mention the Nairukta interpretation of these verses. 


1954. aq aii a @araifa faa feana aai i qaca? f 
aad iagi a Ban agaaa mak nA Agh Jaan 
"EDICU on qr(dm 3 on 'aiffrzcd xa sup un IV. 3. 87. alta emphasizes 
this distinction between being the author of a work and being only the 
expounder or transmitter in the two sitras ‘aa arma? (IV. 3,101) and 
‘eX gray (IV. 3.116). The gianriaraa 1. 3.30 ‘smear saat’ also 
emphasizes the difference between Ha and (7h. 
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About the Asvins the Nirukta ( XII. 1) states several views 
viz. they are Heaven and Earth, or Day and Night, or the Sun 
and the Moon and remarks that according to the Aitihasikas 
they were kings who had accumulated great merit. Probably 
the Nairuktas were divided among themselves and explained 
that the ASvins represented different natural phenomena. About 
Vrtra (occurring in such verses as Rg. I. 32. 11) the Nairuktas 
(Etymologists) said in Nirukta IL 16 that the word means 
‘cloud’, while the Aitihasikas say that he (Vrtra) was an Asura, 
son of Tvastr. As to the hymn Rg. I. 105 of 19 verses (in the 
first 18 of which the refrain is ‘vittam me asya rodasi’) the 
Nirukta IV. 6 states that the hymn was seen by Trita who was 
thrown into awell. In Rg. VII. 33. 11 there is mention of 
Urvasi and Vasistha (Maitra-Varuna) as born of Urvaéi and 
Nirukta ( V. 13-14) explains that verse and remarks that Urvasi 
was an apsaras and Rg. X. 95 is a dialogue between Aila Purü- 
ravas and Urvasi. But the interpretation of the Nairuktas and 
Aitihasikas on this story are not expressly set out. Probably 
the Nairuktas would explain Urvasi as lightning and Purüravas 
as the roaring wind. The hymn Rg. X. 108 is a dialogue 
between Sarama (Indra’s bitch) and the Panis and tho Nirukta 
XI. 25 explains the first verse and remarks that there is a story 
(Akhyana) therein viz. that there was a dialogue between 
Sarama sent by Indra and the Panis who were Asuras. In all 
such legends the Nairuktas would insist that they are to be 
taken allegorically as referring to natural phenomena, while the 
Aitihasikas would insist that there is historical basis in all 
these. Though it is not stated by the Nirukta expressly that 
the Aitihasikas do not hold the doctrine of the eternality of the 
Veda it implicitly follows from their explanations that they did 
not subscribe to that doctrine. 


2. The connection between word and sense is eternal. 195 


This is explained by the words of Sabara ( in n. 1953 ) that there 
is no person who could be put forward as having brought about 





1955, The sutra (P. M. S, I. 1. 5) contains several conclusions, The 
first is Aran: (fem) spqeq süjs ataeg:, the 2nd is qeu sTSHTqu 
( exhortation is the means of knowing it i. e. dharma); here 3774 means aaa 
qa (siegt. stearanga verse 9); the next part is atsufevasandsqqoed (it is 
unfailing oc infallible as to all that is not perceptible); qeqarraatarard 
i e Vedic Injunction is a valid means of knowledge since it is independent; 
wrqurauieq (this is the view of Badarayana also). The question 'what is a 


( Continued on next page) 
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the connection of word and sense. Vide P.M.S. I. 1. 6-23, 
Sabara's bhásya thereon, the elaborate treatment in 444 verses in 
Slokavàrtika (pp. 728-8:5) and Prakarana-paficika pp. 133-140 
(seventh Prakarana). On the question ‘ what does a word like 
‘Gauh’ denote,” the P. M. S. replies that à word denotes *akrti' 
(or jati) i. e. the universal, the class. Briefly, the Mimarhsakas 
hold that the word, the denotation and the relation of these two 
are eternal. Vide P. M.S. I. 3. 30-35, 


3. The individual soul. The P.M.S. does not expressly 
affirm the existence of the soul in any sūtra., Sankaracarya on 
V. S. III, 3, 53 refers to this fact, states that Sabara, the Bhāsya- 
kāra, propounded the existence of the soul and that the venerable 
Upavarsa refrained from going into that question in his exposi- 
tion of the Pairvamimamsa with the remark that he would 
expound it when dealing with Sariraka (i.e. the Vedanta-siitra ). 
It was probably due to this fact of the absence of a statement 
about the soul that the Pirvamimamsa was interpreted by some 
as favouring atheism. Kumarila complains that the Mimamsa, 
though not really atheistic, was put forward as Lokayata 
(atheistic ) 15° by some and that therefore he endeavours (in the 





(Continued from last page) 

word'is answered differently by different writers, The revered Upavarsa 
said that in a word like 'gauh' it isthe letters that constitute the word 
(vide Sabara quoting Upavarsa p, 45 on I. 1.5 and Sahkara on V, S. I. 3. 28). 
The other view is that the letters manifest the sphota and it is the sphota 
that conveys the sense, This subject cannot be dealt with in this work. 

1956. da R Amim Ak maga avaritanwy aged sea: Hat 
AQ sarHat. verse 10. The sar. v. notes that wgfira put forward several 
wrong doctrines about the Mimamsa such as the one that the performance 
of obligatory acts or of prohibited acts leads to no desirable or undesirable 
results, Vide H. of Dh, vol. III. pp. 46-47 note 57 and vol, II, pp. 358-359 
on atatan and aRar. The meaning of @rarga had changed from time 
to time. qifzew (I. 2) included graraa under ameft(zrzt along with ghe. 
uif9rí appears to have known the word grad, his sutra (IV. 2. CO) is 
"qerurfieamsanasg ? and gira is the 2nd word in the gsfquu; the 
Kasika on this siitra mentions crmrdWmg:; at least before the 6th century 
A.D, ARAIA had come to be identifed with one who did not believe in 
the existence of a soul independent of the body, The Hrazatt (paragraph 
153) has ‘a\qrafanRatarmaes:. Tea on Agraga I. 3.54 says that 
the Lokayatikas do not admit any principle other than the four elements 
(earth, water, beat and wind) and do not believe in the existence of a soul 
apart from the body, Vide Prof, Das-gupta's ' Indian Philosophy’ vol. III, 
P. 512-533 and 'Lokayata' by Dr. W. Ruben (Berlin 1954). From the 
Chan, Up. VIII, 8 it appears that Asura Virocana held that there was no soul 

( Continued on next page ) 
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Slokavartika) to show that it treads the path of belief (in soul 
and another world). The souls are many, eternal, all-pervading 
(omnipresent) and different from the body, the senses and the 
mind. The soul resides in the body, is the agent ( kar/r) as 
well as bhoktr (enjoyer ), is of the nature of pure consciousness, 
and is cognised by ilself (svasamvedya) Though the P. M.S. 
does not expressly deal with the existence of the soul, there are 
indications that the P. M. S. itself must have impliedly accepted 
the existence of the soul. The reward of many religious rites 
is Svarga and the P.M.S. refers to numerous Vedic passages 
where svarga is the reward of rites and assumes that the reward 
goes to the performer (e. g. in the adhikarana IIT 7. 18-20 begin- 
ning with ' Sastraphalam prayoktari' that expounds the meaning 
of such vedic passages as ‘agnihotram juhuyat.svargakamah’ ). 
Sabara on I. 1. 5 expounds at great length the existence of the 
soul as different from the body, senses &c, ( vide particularly pp. 
60-72 of Anan. ed.). The Slokavartika devotes 148 verses to 
this subject and the Tantravartika also briefly deals with it on 
P.M.S. IL. 1.5 (pp. 402-403). The Slokavaritka (Atmavada, 
verse 148) has this interesting verse’? ‘the Bhasyakara 
( Sabara) desirous of refuting atheism has established here (i. e. 
in bhàsya passages) by reasoning the existence of the soul ; the 





( Continued from last page ) 
apart from the body and that the body alone was the soul, There isa recent 
book published (while these pages were being sent to the press) viz. 
'Lokayata' (study of ancient Indian materialism) written by Shri Deva- 
prasad Chattopadhyaya (New Delbi, 19:9), which deals with the subject 
of Indian materialism in detail, 

1957. gare mAr nR ai Gg JRA) ETARTE 
aia: aaa aarrataeraara U AEA, (arang) 148, About us soul being 
aHa, saq says adia: ER waa, aranraa pd E EESTI Aiga t 
aut a RAJANA ai st PERITI aq FANAI MAANI aAa ARTA 4 
a aa ara AgaNaga aieaizqaazaa’ and relies upon certain passages 
of the Br. Up. such as HI, 9.26, IV. 5 15 (atyer a2 wera ), IV. 3. 6 (anata 
sAn). As the words amanar and alféa#a are put in justaposition 
in x3rarídas it follows tha, acc. to Harte, a ativan is primarily one who 
does not believe in the existence of the soul. aaria has the sitra ‘ afta 
aia fd aia: IV. 4. 60 on which the HETHTCa expieins | edere nauim: t 
araa aaan: the aigen explains ‘qma wer ond Ww 
anam: afgutrdt mam: ; so wmm primarily means 'one who does not 
believe in the existence of the soul (and asa consequence in a world other 
than the physical), The mes. (pp. 402-404 on II. 1,5) establishes the 
following propositions about the soul: aw fara: aana sient 
(arma:, 7 stetiaa:), wine, aaa ART, anaaga} 
AZEARI. 
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knowledge on this subject ( viz. existence of the soul) becomes 
sound and enduring by the study of Vedanta passages’, The 
Padma-purana states that Jaimini composed a vast, but useless 
Sastra by expounding the view of there being no god.197 


4. God and the devalàs in sacrifices. Sabara's position is 
that the Vedas were not created by God, nor was the connection 
between word and sense created by Him, The Prakaranapaficika 
also (pp. 137 ff) denies a creator for the whole universe. 
Kumarila’s position 198 also is peculiar and startling. He says 
in the Slokavartika that it is difficult to prove that God first 
created the world together with Dharma and Adharma and the 
means of attaining these, words, senses, and their relations and 
the Veda. Thus it appears that he does not expressly deny the 
existence of a supreme power or God but simpily ignores such 
power or God, In spite of this he begins his Slokavartika 
with an obeisance to Siva.1%° The Nyayaratnakara says that 
the verse can also be an apotheosis of Yajfia. But in that 
case Kumarila would have to be charged with duplicity, It is 
better to say that the tradition of beginning a work with a 
mangala verse could not be discarded even by Kumarila. 


The consideration of the question of what is meant by the 
devataà with reference to which an offering is cast into the sacred 
fire leads to startling results. Jaimini (in VIII. 1. 32-34) takes 
the position that in a sacrifice the hams (offering) is the 
principal matter while the devatà is a subordinate one (yuna) 
and that if there be a conflict between the havis and the devatà, 
the final conclusion is to be arrived at by relying on the havis. 
The reasoning is that the Veda connects the deity with the 
sacrificial act, as in ‘one desirous of progeny should offer an 
havis for Indra and Agni cooked on eleven potsherds and then 
Indra confers on him progeny EAS S. II. 2, 1. 1. k Even though 


1957a. Aadama MART ARAFAH AGT TÀ iE anat aigna | 
Raama aia gi ag Gaz andaa) AAA aga gi mA Kga 
qagan VI, 263. 74-76, 

1958. q ad amag snbraf RERIT I a segida dam 


aedi n wags aq a maa goad! SEE E gadaa 
diaaa "qi aiaga "nid IRU AA GIEHSDUT | Tata: HT tard HH BTS 
iar u SUEHT. ( HT37HIaI'1» verses 43-15. 

1959, apeqiazera rrflfaeraun t AT: ahama AA: GATTI i 
first verse, The ray. wt remarks ‘ARET ary wud menia qst 
Bia aaa AgTwa |, HA says: APSARA .. aana a Aaa wv. 146, 
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ib is so, the phala (the reward) is conferred by the sacrifice and 
not by the deities (Indra and Agni in this case) and the words 
‘Indra!*° and Agni confer progeny on the sacrificer' are purely 
laudatory. P. M. S. IX. 1. 6-10 are very important in this 
connection. Sabara quotes Vedic passages like Rg. X. 47.1, 
HI. 30.5, VIIL 17. 8 (where Indra's right hand, fist, neck, 
stomach and arms are mentioned), Rg. I.95 10, VIIL 77. 4 
(where Indra is said to have put in his stomach all foods and to 
have drunk thirty vessels full of soma), Rg. VIII. 32. 22 and 
X. 89. 10 where Indra is said to be lord of the world, of heaven 
and earth, waters and mountains and then remarks that these are 
all arthavadas, though at first sight they appear to postulate that 
Vedic deities have bodies, eat and drink. The Sastradipika 
advances the argument that if the devata had a body, ate, drank 
` and was pleased, devatà will be anitya (ephemeral ) and could not 
in that case be treated of in the Veda that is eternal. He further 
asseris that men of limited intelligence not knowing the real 
import of the Vedic passages may hold wrong opinions. Sabara 
notes (on X. 4. 23) that there are various opinions as to who the 
Devatàs are to whom either a hymn (su/ta) is addressed (as 
Rg. I. 94) or to whom ‘havis’ is directed by the Veda tobe 
offered as in‘ one should offer to Agnian offering cooked on 
eight potsherds’; that the devatà becomes connected with 
the sacrifice not in its own nature but by the word used with 
reference to an offering and that where the Veda directs an 
offering to be made to Agni, one cannot use a synonym for 
Agni such as ‘Suci, Pavaka, Dhaimaketu, Krsanu, Vaisvanara or 
Sandilya. Thus Devatà is a matter of words, as admitted by 1%! 





1960. Note the following sutras: fauf8uxit eau faaraa HATAZ TET 
enqi VIIL 1, 32; ag ap sqq ana tad engana saaraia: | 1X, 
1. 9, zrqvs words on VIII. 1.34 are quite frank and clear: qaza ufa data: 
"Re RE! qum wd enm Usa Waa TS ‘ga Aag gN algat 
amda Xma: nÀ uga Bray! away args wea seas aM ÀA À 
mit wy uem Aana À aA ga gt a aaa: Haast aes saa 
Usa sald! gaa gong egest agang: V. aoga means ‘that has become 
a subordinate factor ' as opposed to mra. 


1961. mura tree gue gla) aaa avd see a Saat 
MAR ad agent: dfpdeqq! a dagean aT ayaa | gm on 
X. 4. £u "nndtat qaanraeüdel TAIATA} +- „ad gA gnam un 
z act IA EARAITI smuu(2rRr pp. 185-186; wala saat 
Raed Raa gra ga ga a aR ama mo Arai afa aa 
MAMAT p. 580 on PMS IX, 1. 6-10. 
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Sabara. The Prakaranapaficika also states that there is no 
proof that a sacrifice (yága) isa means cf pleasing the deity 
and that to say that there is worship of a deity ina ydaga is 
really metaphorical. From this and the preceding doctrine 
(No. 1) it follows that P. M.S., Sabara, and Kumarila discard the 
idea that the Veda is the word of God or that rewards of religious 
acts are due to the favour or grace of God. Itis therefore that 
the Padmapuràna quoted (in note 1957a} above dubs Jaimini’s 
doctrine ‘ nirisvaravada’ { Godless). 


When the Veda says ‘one desirous of heaven should perform 
a sacrifice’, three Gkanksis (expectancies) arise. The first is 
‘what is to be brought about’; this is satisfied by the word 
snarqt, stating the reward or the purpose. The 2nd is ‘by what 
means’ is the first to be brought about. That is satisfied by the 
meaning of the root ‘yaj’ (i.e. by yaga); the thirdis ‘what is 
the procedure or in what manner’; that is satisfied by the esta- 
blishment of the sacred fires and other rites that are described in 
the context of the passage 'svargakamo yajeta' It is learnt 
from this passage that the reward or purpose (svarga) springs 
from (is brought about by ) yaga and not by the devata, 1%? 


Later writers could not digest all these ideas about the 
deities in sacrifices. Venkatandatha (or Venkatadesika, 1269- 
1369 A. D.) composed a work called ‘Sesvaramimamsa’, in which 
he criticizes both Bhatta and Prabhakara schools and being an 
ardent Vaisnava of the Ramànuja school attempts a synthesis of 
the two mimamsas and brings in the idea of God as the dispenser 
of the reward of sacrifices against the combined testimony of 
Sabara, Kumārila, Salikanátha and others. Vide Dr. Radha- 
krisnan in ‘Indian Philosophy,’ vol. Il pp. 424-429 for ‘God 
and world according to Parvamimainsa’. 


5. There is no real creation nor dissolution of the whole 
universe, The constituent parts may come and go but the 
universe as a whole has no beginning and no end. The descrip- 
tions of creation and dissolution are only meant to illustrate the 
power of daijia (fate, destiny ) and the vanity of human effort 
and urge men to perform duties enjoined by the Veda. Without 
any human effort the world may come into being and in spite of 








1962, akda: — Ik ha RAA, BARA gaia aA 
Firmar: !srqx on IL.1.1. S syn on IX 1,9 a a.. aag: quoted 
in note 1960, 

B, D. 152 


- 
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all effort is may come to an end. The world is real and has always 
been there and will go on fcr all time. Vide Slokavartika 
(V. 112-117), Prakaranapaficika pp. 137-140 and Nydayaratna- 
kara on the former, The Slokavaratika goes so far as to say ‘ it 
must be admitted that all these (worlds &c.) existed before the 
creator, and again such a creator may be proved (by anumana) 
to have been preceded by the Veda on account of his being an 
intelligent being, just as ourselves are preceded by the Veda.’ 


It would be noticed that the Mimamsa idea of creation and 
dissolution is opposed to the Mahabharata and Gita (xX. 8 
faham sarvasya prabhavo mattah sarvam pravartate ). 


6. The doctrine of aptirca (invisible mysterious or subtle 
potency ). The Veda lays down that one desirous of heaven 
should perform a sacrifice. But the reward heaven comes off 
only after a long time, while the sacrifice lasts only for a short 
time. There would thus be no direct connection between the 
sacrifice (the cause) and heaven (the reward) or purpose. It 
must be presumed from the Vedic injunction that there is some 
connecting link between the activity of man to perform a yaga 
and the reward. Before the principal and subordinate acts in 
a sacrifice are performed men have no capacity for svarga and 
sacrifices ( described in the texts) are also incapable of producing 
the effect ‘svarga’. The principal and subsidiary acts in a sacri- 
fice when carried out remove the incapacity and produce a 
certain capacity or potency for svarga. This must be admitted 
by all. Unless such a capacity exists there would be the unac- 
ceptable conclusion that not doing the acts and doing them are 
on the same level. This capacity or potency either residing in 
the man (agent) or arising from the sacrifice that is performed 
is called apürva in this $àstra. It is true that this capacity 
cannot be proved by direct perception or other means of know- 
ledge except by érutürthüpatti, When we are told that a man 

1963, ages wIsTHSTA! QAANT A FANIA 
AAFUNAIUA WATS: WAIHI"... RA M RA RA wares: ! 
vaTUeqp Aat unen Ruaeurqengqríqaq! chy gate: ewe goaa! aA 
aaran gng: " sar. ( (aang verses 113-117), qe was called 
waz, as the Sent states nin Banat ga &c The qq. q. remarks on 
verses 113-114 ‘qat suu WA qyswemqwqrqaieiqurs, qd saris 
aga aaiae aagaiem | ta onanan gagana: gat- 
Yanma gf qud wi uada, mous we onn Fiten- 
rae eargaiagea cy u(adtafatqqen GÈARR I FT. v. on xihn- 
qr. (azuewianmqfto verse 112). 
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who is fat does not eat by day we presume, in order to account 
for this, that he must be eating food at night. Similarly, the 
Veda brings sacrifice and svarga together; we have to presume 
that sacrifice gives rise to a subtle potency, though the sacrifice 
itself comes to an end in a short time, and that this potency is 
the cause of bringing about the reward svarga and that we may 
look upon it as abiding in the soul of the sacrificer or as an 
invisible effect (a reaching forth of the yaga itself that has 
vanished ).1%! Mimamsakas do not admit that the results of 
religious acts are given by God. The V. S. IIl. 2. 40 states that 
this is the view of Jaimini (dharmam Jaiminir-ata eva) and is 
opposed to the view of Badardyana, Sankara and the Bhamati 
that it is God who confers the reward. According to the 
Prakaranapaficika ( p. 186) the invisible force or potency is not 
in the agent but arises as a subtle form from the action itself. 
Four kinds of Aparva’®> (with further sub-divisions) as regards 
Dar$apürnamaàsa sacrifice are stated by Madhavacarya, 


The idea is that every rite as a whole produces an apirva, 
and that each subordinate part (anga) of the rite has also an 
(apürva) which is subordinate to the apürva of the whole rite. 


The Tantravartika explains why it is called apürva. The 
invisible potency was not in existence before the performance of 





1964, gat gaa tog. Án g, IL 1. 5; drgeeugi aa: | si geuta 
Wa ante: Rew saa wa | gto (8 Raana ARYANA I A- 
Waa we Rasta nana AAA a na agg R; ROA 
RRA mA ah Aera aag aagi a nad n gnad- 
amama naa Aea R aAA aa aegea- 
RAI manfa p. 390; maRA NARRAN ar RONEN: gN: 
maa GARAP Aaaa IgE maga Fraa 
maai amana a Aaa T! UU a g EGIT 
a rae graskargieagesa | Te NATA AA MR a, ANTR- 
AARAA nad | asta: | arasat p. 394; in the grn. (aaRie ) Kumarila 

town E ~ : © ^ 
says ‘die far a aE Aamigraga! upisaatas gararafaiterd n 
v. 51, azqate further proceeds ‘qå egaga ama qaae 
ufrrgz qur Arrman a a edid C. den qeWqid! gan a a 
sgdiufüqaequd qyura:: qamerdigdanpiemd T aam. P. 400, 
Srgxrard on 3. q. III. 2. 40 puts briefly and clearly aimini's view Pas 
sai qari x DRE qa quad aar acafaaca: | A arama macags 
ail Ragmenaeaita ws ard saa! ata: HAT aT aaa SUDHQ Uem Ct 
aT qirreursgá anA AFIA) ; vide qms on Ẹ. qg, II. 2. 41. 

1965. ami gåden Rai, aang, saag, agt 
wa MR! qu ai areas ARB This is 3. ear. at. R. This «giga is 


also called qvargá. 
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the sacrifice and arises as something new after its performance 
and hence apürva has a purely etymological sense. 1966 


1f one holds the view that apürva is some potency coming 
to reside in the performer of a sacrifice one's views would be 
like those of some modern writers who hold that real prayer is 
not mere repetition of certain words deemed to be sacred, but it 
is an upward movement or a real increase in the intensity of 
spiritual power in the man who prays, it being immaterial to 
ask to whom he prays (vide W. James’ ‘Varieties of religious 
experience’ p. 467 '. 


7. Svatah-pra@manya (self-validity of cognition). It has 
already been stated that the p'amanas are six (five according to 
Prabhàkara) The P. M. system postulates that all cognitions 
as cognitions are intrinsically valid in themselves, do not 
require any extraneous help to establish their validity but in- 
validity of cognitions is (paratuh) established extraneously by 
showing that there was defect in the organ that produced the 
cognition or it is established later on that a particular cognition 
was wrong.'%? Prabhakara goes much further and holds that 
every experience as such is valid and no experience can be said 
to be wrong or illusory. 


8. Svarga. The ideas about heaven entertained by Jaimini, 
Sabara and Kumarila are different from the description of 
heaven in the Veda and Puranas. Vide H. of Dh. vol, IV. pp. 





1966. qma dai weuüummzsngiysqared oragrareagaa- 
aAa ag aras mí züüpsengugássqiünugri uu eua deus 
p 2990n1.3.30; on q. 4r. w. VIL. 4 1 sm says ‘gaan Aw agi 
anradía adsiiqatertgreat wd AA AFN JAUTA FARU. 


1967. ai Aga Agqa Aa aaaea) HrUTTUHQUIS) aa: A arsaa 
aa: aiaa AVTAR INA a R ada sth: nac supqq d e. 
aAMIgMARAT WA gÈ: ma aaa gaang AAN RN 
( aigearga ) verses 33, 47, 53; the last two verses are respectively quoted by 
matia and angia in auina pp. 745 and 788. On verse33 the Nd v. 
comments ‘alge R Ra a aaa magana ag Aa ta Aga A T- 
aaa HRoansaiga awatsaay , Tarra” era: TAT ara AT A.’ 
Here four possible views are put forward about gyaiwq and aqtamg. The 
Himig view is that cognition is a:mato, while its invalidity has to 
Be established by other means (simamrwd qua). smm on 1.1, 5 says 
‘ama a ge at aa a media aa: a ada: maA aeu gR, wa 
RAMANA BOTS STAR aT AWA aq wT, gaa- 
namg? madia on I. 1. 5p, 50 (of Nirn. ed. of 1915). 
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165-167 and 168-171 for descriptions of the joys of heaven in 
the Vedic literature, the Epic and the Puranas. From considera- 
tions of space the remarks will have to be brief. In Rg. 1X. 113. 
7-11 the sage prays to Soma to place him in that immortal world 
where there is continuous light, where all desires are fulfilled, 
where there are joys of various grades. Heaven was deemed to 
be the place where the souls of valiant men that fought battles 
and sacrificed their lives went ( Rg. VI. 46. 12) and in Rg. X. 
154, 2-4 the soul of the dead is asked to join those departed men 
that had become invincible by great fapus, that had died in 
battle, that had made gifts of a thousand cows, that had led 
a life of right and virtue and that were wise sages. 


The Atharvaveda IV. 34.2 and 5-6 say that in heaven 
there are many women, they get edible plants and flowers of 
various kinds, there are streams of ghee, honey and wine (aud), 
milk, curds and there are lotus ponds all round. The Satapatha 
Br. (XIV. 7. 1. 32-33) states that the joys of heaven are 100 
times greater than those on earth. Vide Macdonnell’s ‘ Vedic 
Mythology’ pp. 167-168 and A. B. Keith’s ‘ Religion and philo- 
sophy of the Veda’ etc. pp. 403-406 (1924). Even the Upanisads 
refer to the joys of heavene. g Chin. VIII. 5. 3. speaks of two 
lakes in the world of Brahmà, a$vattha tree showering down 
Soma and the city of Brahma calld Aparajita; the Kausitaki Up. 
(1. 3 and 4) elaborates this and adds that five hundred Apsarases 
go out to meet him (who reaches heaven), one hundred with 
garlands in their hands, one hundred with ointments, one 
hundred with perfumes, one hundred with garments and one 
hundred with fruits. Poets like Kalidasa love to dwell upon the 
instantaneous arrival of the soul of the warrior whose head was 
cut off in battle and who was at once joined by an apsaras in 
heaven (vide Raghuvamsa VII. 51 ‘ Vamangasamsaktasuran- 
ganah svam nrtyat-kabandham samare dadarsa’). The Puranas 
furnish graphic descriptions of the joys of heaven. Vide Brahma- 
purána 225. 6, Padma 1I. 95, 2-5, Markandeya 10. 93-95, which 
enumerate Nandana garden, aerial cars with bevies of Apsarases, 
golden beds and seats, absence of sorrows, all pleasure &c, 
Sabara on P, M. S. VI. 1.1 refers to two popular views about 
srarga; one is, whatever gives pleasure to a person such as 
silken garments of fine texture, sandalwood, damsels sixteen 
years old is designated sarya. Another popular view is that 
srarga is a certain place where there is no heat nor cold, no 
hunger nor thirst, no dissatisfaction, no tiredness. 
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Sabara and Kumarila say that popular 18 ideas about svarga 
are invalid, that the Mahabharata and Puranas, being composed 
by men, need not be considered and that the Vedic descriptions 
of svarga are mere arthavadas for praise. 


P. M.S. IV. 3.15. provides that svarga 1 is the reward of 
all religious acts (such as Visvajit) for which no express reward 
is provided by the texts. Sabara states ‘happiness is svarga 
and all seek that’; an old verse says ‘that state of happiness in 
which there is no mixing of pain, which is not immediately 
overwhelmed by pain, that comes to one when one desires it, is 
called by the word svar (svarga )’. 


Medhatithi remarks that smrtis sometimes state % that 
the gift of a single cow yields all rewards and relieves from sins 
with the result that fruits of great religious acts and of slight 
ones would be deemed to be the same but it should be under- 
stood that the rewards differ in their duration; otherwise, no one 
would engage in great or difficult rites. 


Some Vedic rites expressly declare fruits of sacrifices that 
are other than svarga. For example, the Tai. S. provides ‘one 
desirous of (plenty of) cattle should offer the c:tr@ sacrifice’ (II. 
4,6. 1.) or ‘one desirous of (leadership or control over) a village 
should offer the Isti called Saàngrahani' (Tai. S. II. 3. 9. 2.). 


1968. aa a AREAN Jarqaaaa a cisndian: GT gia! ag! 
WVNTATEA BHATIA qa Enan yoninga ngA t 
a aeni AAR mA aA g AARNO Xp TUI! N 
on VI. 1. 1 p. 1348, 

1969. @ wa: madea aema qg. d «q IV. 3. 15; sm says 
‘aif gear: erin: ga gag! Tae eat: wider fid usd. eni is the 
awy and yra is qaa acc. to gR on P.M.S. VI. 2.4; GR gea ana a a 
manama aa A a aga egga q. by aicaraaiadl of 
arazafa p. 45 (Chow, edition) and by sftgmva on qaìaqa 33.72. Some quote 
this verse as from the fdeurgurur, The svora(zaar (pp. 102-3) appears to echo 
the words of the verse ‘saiasima Gua usddsnd BARA CHAZ AAA 
aRar AARG a: AA HA Tea |. AUT TAT 
wana ened a cad Pied artaatiasaK!, Aare on ss IV. 87 where 
narakas are said to be 21 remarks ‘aqHaeat PRASIAT: amfasia- 
gen adang: I, The printed feaggaor IT. 6. 46 is; wed vnm nut 
rda: | mnei I yad RA u. 

1970. agea anan mana Agaa aa naarn 
IAR: Roanga A AARAA: PAANAN: I MAA aI FE 
a g amaa annei ed vara: gi R aaa: Aà qa: gA 
amarga amaai HN | Rute on ay III. 95. 
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Sabara says the Veda does not say that the result of such 
sacrifices cannot be had in this very life. This the Tuptika 
expands in an interesting note. The remedy declared by the 
Veda for securing desired objects (son’s birth and the like) is 
bound to yield the result in this life or in the next, Ifa man 
has committed evil deeds in a previous life he has to undergo the 
effects of those sins and while he is undergoing the effects of 
sins the fruits of sacrifices are postponed. But if the effects of 
sins have been extremely reduced he secures the fruits of kümya 
rites in this very life. The words of the Veda laying down an 
injunction state only so much tnat the fruit of therite performed 
does come about but they dc not say that the fruit follows 
immediately (after the rite is performed), Therefore, there is no 
definiteness (about the time when the fruit will follow). But 
svarga is to be enjoyed only in another life (as a fruit of rites 
performed in this life). It (svarga) means unequalled happiness 
and is achieved in a degree proportionate to the actions; but it 
cannot be enjoyed in this life, since men experience in this world 
every moment both happiness and misery. Every happiness is 
not the fruit of Jyotistoma and every being does not perform 
Jyotistoma. But some happiness does come to aman. Therefore, 
it (happiness) is natural. The existence, however, of another 
body has to be imagined for the experience of unequalied happi- 
ness, there being no other reasonable explanation. That 
unequalled happiness does not come to aman unless he dies; 
therefore svarga is to be enjoyed in another life. 


9. Moksa (liberation): Neither the P. M.S. nor Sabara 
nor Prabhakara deals with the topic of Moksa, Kumaàrila and 





1971. gsmiísi emerserit (aft wae a Ba qaa WATIA I 
Iar iaag BIT | TANTS qumgisempamud | gu ocufq sena 
Beisel: ahora gea IR Kaa! HUHTETTETT ATTA FEET | HG 
iere fà Raas a aed genium ew Gem aaa iz 
PRT Hit: aage A a are aag ARANA A 
Sage amaa a a Na SARARIR! aiittaraea <a at aa a a mir- 
Aa safest KAR I amaan aI garat g ficfdgradrergaarar Turg- 
TA REA i aaga a aiea maat ad: THT on IV. 3.28. It should 
be noticed that a distintion is drawn here between friti (a moment of 
happiness) and niratisaya-priti, The qr on VI. 1, 1 says tbat the 
Siddhànta view is that svarga means 'priti' (happiness), while the purva- 
paksa holds that svarga signifies the means for things that cause happiness, 
but both do not hold that svarga is some place ‘ameg 8: eninge, 
wre Hae qag RAA Rr aAa” ga o g. Wb ow. 
VI. 1. 1 p. 1348, 
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Prakaranapaficika deal with it. They both say that liberation 
consists in not having to assume a body again 17? The Sloka- 
vartika states ‘one desiring Moksa should not do any act that is 
forbidden or is Kdnya (prescribed for those who desire an object 
like riches, son &e); he should perform obligatory rites (such as 
agnihotra) and naunmithka (like bath, japa and gifts on eclipse 
&oc.) in order to avoid the sin that would accrue owing to non- 
performance of those two; if he does not desire the rewards of 
doing nitya and naimittika acts they will not come to him, as 
such a reward comes to him who seeks it. The results of acts in 
a former life would be eliminated by undergoing them in the life 
in which he seeks liberation. This differs from Sankarácárya's 
position who holds on V. S. IV. 3. 14 that, as declared in the 
Svet. Up, Ill. 8, there is no other way to Moksa except knowledge 
and realization of the Atman. In his bhasya on the same sitra 
he seems to attack 173 Kuméarila’s position. According to 
Kumiarila Upanisad passages about the knowledge of the Atman 
are only arthavadas as they convey to the performer the 
knowledge that he has a soul and that the soul has certain 
characteristics, while Sankara maintains (on V. S. I. 1. 1) that 
the phala, the subject of investigation and the Vedic exhortation 
(codanà) are different in Parvamimaimsa and in Brahamami- 
màihsà, There exist smrtis that ridiculed the idea that the mere 





1972. w* germana mq Viana D owUPSUHPHISE» Henna 
gae. Fad a vada aa areata: Reri aR gaara NETET i 
memi wd mi a manaa ana Aaaa ASNE TASYA | 
AART. (ATITA vv. 108, 110-111). On v, 111 žar, q, quotes frar VI. 1 
ELE n Bans EJER SCR As t the quint on VI. 3. 2 propounds the 
same views. ‘yaragan ndia faeta wearer’ "imr on 
Senda 1. 83; yatga nI p, 156 says, ‘a afatan Aa area 
AA Aaaa ya amaA Aa gA AA. 


1973. Vide the passage (in rgsa on 3, q, IV. 3.14) aa POTAPA 


Aà Aami maiagi SEPTIES RETA aara a qit- 
[I ELEI vniscsreani aides a RATT eas gem aama- 
ganag? SST AAA ATT AHI TTS START ATA ovd fae suns 
ariga waa Sa! SHIUTDHERTQ The aem on y dt 4q.1.2 7 
remarks ‘ga madaging Arri EDTA? p. 114 and 
aSPHAT. (ABTPATAT= ) verses 103-104 "emet ma graced aa afer! 
Ang agaaa exu! fà ana qe qù aa pgg: msna 
wiga 4 EAF: Kawa; Btavs afin on aAA agana (faea L. 
9-10) quotes the verses disp x gqdq &c cited in note 1972 and remarks 
qf Maaka: ERE ANETT t 
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knowledge of the Self would lead to Moksa. For example, 174 
the Br. Y. Y. affirms that both knowledge and actions lead to 
Liberation, that to say that knowledge alone leads to liberation 
is asign of indolence, that out of the fear of bodily labour 
ignorant men do not want to engage in actions. 


The doctrines of the early and principal writers on Pürva- 
mimamsa are rather quaint and startling. Their arguments 
about the eternality and self-existence of the Veda are fallacious 
and were not accepted even by other ancient Indian systems. 
Both Prabhakara and Kumarila have in their scheme no place for 
God as the dispenser of rewards or as the ruler of man's destiny, 
as being pleased with men's prayers. They do not expressly 
deny the existence of God, but they assign to God or the deities 
mentioned in the Vedic texts a secondary role or rather practi- 
cally no role at all. They raise yajiia to the position of God 
and their dogmas about yajfia seem to be based upon a sort of 
commercial or business-like system, 1975 viz. one should do so 
many acts, dispense gifts to priests, offer certain offerings, 
observe certain ethical rules and other rules of conduct (such as 
not eating flesh, subsisting on milk)! and then the reward 
would follow without the intervention of God. There is hardly 
any appeal to religious emotions, there is no omniscient Being, 
no Creator and no creation of the world. The Pürvam!màmsà 
no doubt lays emphasis on (the rights and) duties of man in 
life, The other darsanas are far more concerned with the ques- 
tion of escaping permanently from the world and with man's 
destiny after death, The P. M. S, Sabara and Kumarila, how- 
ever, make substantial contributions to the exegesis of Vedic 


1974, ame muri ag anda aA mmi ag gAn ang aAa aa 
AR Qaa Aem: mAN RAAEN MAGNAT 
SA isgeerui9eq A gefa. IX. 29, 34 q. by genede (on Ata) p. 146. 





1975. Fora striking example of the spirit of bargaining with God, vide 
the mantra ae A qq a (o a ufa fad qd! faenafe A gu Rer A eua 
qu a. a. I 8. 4, 1-2, ar. d. III. 50 ( with slight variations) ; compare adag 
Ill, 15. 6. 


1976. Vide Tai, S. II, 5. 5. 6. about one engaged in Darsapürnamasa ; 
quia agd aga nigana íegudunmeg wego sur oqeqodg! and 
. W. VI. 2.5. 2-3 where qq: a Jar and amfÀa are prescribed as the proper 
food for a mag, gA and à 434 sacrificer respectively. Jaimini (IV. 3. 8-9) 
declares that this is kratvartha (obligatory). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. 
PP. 1139-1140 for the observances of the person who has undergone diksa 
(consecration ) for an Agnistoma sacrifice, 


H. D, 153 
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texts. There are about three thousand quotations in Sabara's 
bhàsya, out of which several hundred have not been yet identified, 
At least one thousand of these are taken from the Tai. S, and 
Br. About twelve adhikaranas are concerned with the Adhri- 
gupraisa (a long formula) which is quoted in H. of Dh. vol. II, 
p. 1121 note 2504. Some adhikaranas are devoted to the explana- 
tion of certain words in that praisa e. g. PMS IX. 4. 22 explains 
urika as ‘vapa’, IX. 4, 23-24 explain ‘ prasasa’, IX. 4, 25-27 
explain five words (Syena, Sali, kasyapa, kavasa, srekaparna). 
Similarly, X. 1. 32 explains the word brsaya as meaning ‘ brhat.’ 
Sabara’s and Kumiérila’s stands on the individual soul and 
moksa confer on the P, M. system some status as a philoso- 
phical one. For a systematic and exhaustive study of Sabara's 
contribution to Vedic and post-vedic exegesis, vide Dr. 8. V. 
Garge’s citations in Sabara-bhasya’ pp. 140-213 ( Poona, 1952), 


The doctrine that the Veda is eternal and of absolute and 
unquestioned authority has led to certain undesirable tendencies, 
Propounders of new doctrines make great efforts to show that 
there is Vedic authority for what they hold. For example, the 
sutras in V. S. L 1. 5-18 are concerned to show that the 
Upanisads do not postulate Pradhana as the cause of the world, 
as the Sankhyas imagine. Sankaracarya expressly states that 
the Sankhyas explain Vedanta passages as favourable to their 
theories and therefore a refutation of their arguments was 1%”? 
provided in V, S. I. 1. 5-18. It has been shown above how 
followers of Sakta worship try to interpret a verse like Rgveda V. 
47.4 ( catvàra im bibhrati &c) as referring to the Sākta doctrines 
and how treatises dignified with the title of Upanisads were 
produced by Sakta writers such as the Bhàvanopanisad. Sabara 
in his bhasya on PMS. i. 1. 5 states that the Vijfianavadi 
Bauddhas put forward Br. Up. IV. 5. 13 (Vijfianaghana 
evaitebhyo bhutebhyah samutthaya tinyevanuvinasyati na 
pretya saüjüasti) as supporting their position. One of the most 
glaring examples of this tendency is the explanation of Rg. I. 
141. 1-3 by Anandatirtha, also called Madhvacarya, who in 
* Mahabhàrata-tatparya-nirnaya' claims to be the third incarna- 
tion of Vayu, the other two being Hanümat and Bhimasena, one 


1977. menga RASA aa AMMANIA RAMa: SWARA 
aoma aa amaaa agan A Aaa A szxv on gq,q.1.1.5; 
Enga: ERNAI ANFIA ANAA AAA ARA |! 
Srgx on 3. «q. HH. 2. I, 
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of the Pàndavas, and who endeavours to interpret Rg. I. 141. 
1-3 as referring to these three avataras. 17 The words 
‘“Madhvah’ and ‘Matarisva’ (meaning ‘wind-god’) occur 
in Rg. L 141. 3. This was deemed sufficient to claim that 
Madhva, the propounder of the Dvaita system, was mentioned 
in the Rgveda, Ido not know how Madhvacàrya would have 
met the charge of Veda not being eternal if it referred 
to Bhimasena (who even according to the traditional account 
in the Mahabharata lived at the end of Dvapara age i.e, 
about 5000 years ago) and to Madhva himself who lived barely 
seven centuries ago. The Veda would be later than these dates. 
The argument that this refers to a previous Kalpa would not be 
available to rebut the charge, as the Kalpa, Manvantara and 
Mahayuga when Bhima and Madhvacarya flourished and in the 
present day are the same. There was no pralaya (dissolution of 
the world) at the end of Dvapara and Kaliyuga immediately set 
in. The Bharata war was fought between Dvapara and Kali 
( Adiparva 2. 13) and Kaliyuga was about to start at the time of 
that war (vide Vanaparva ‘etat kaliyugam namacirad-yad 
pravartate’ and Salya 60. 25 '(práptam Kaliyugam viddhi)'. 
It is on account of this pretention that he was very roughly 
handled by eminent writers like Appayya-diksita who charges 
Madhva with citing fabricated Vedic and other texts in support 
of his doctrines. Vide I. A. vol 62 at p. 189 where the writer, 
Shri Venkatasubbiah, sets out over thirty works mentioned by 
Madhva which he states occur nowhere else. M. M. Chinna- 
swami, who has edited ( Benares, 1941) Appayya’s work in 60 
verses with the commentary of Appayya called Madhvamata- 
vidhvamsana and notes of his own, sets out on p. 4 thirty-six 
unknown works and the sütras where they are cited by Appayya. 








1978. again qaseg Ài agahan mi mme 
"RW à Rarqa: A gama goa dig quud seuer iur oC di 
JETRA IQR FAAR: PAAT RA GU: aAA À aw Smp zer ed aid- 
Raama; qe Sozia ga e qaaa uz aaaea AA 
qae sii aq iara waaa aR A RAI IgA mu qdte*qquem gu, 
Hea: HAIN Henrreaareaataora chap. 32 verses 176-181 (Nirn, ed. of 1911; gata 
+ Gq: form latter half of Rg. 1. 141, 2 and faaddt....Auraia is Rg, 1.141, 3. 
Rg. I, 141, 1 begins with aise. In the wieg on agaa the verse qq etc. 
quoted here reads the last line as ‘arh wa adios gad wed et daR’. 
The celebrated Appayyadiksita delivered a heavy onslaught on Madhva- 
carya in his avgazqqanga (Anan, ) for this claim of avataraship. 
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It is remarkable that great acaryas like Sankara and Ramanuja 
never claimed in their own works that they were the avataras 
of some deity. It was left to their disciples to say so, if at all. 


Having established that Veda is eternal and self- existent the 
Mimamsakas give free rein to their ingenuity, powers of reason- 
ing and logic. They have a logic of their own which governed 
not only the interpretation of Vedic passages but also of the 
Smrtis and the medieval works on Dharmaśāstra (including law 
and procedure). As Colebrooke, one of the most accurate and 
level-headed of Western scholars of Sanskrit, said more than 130 
years ago 'the disquisitions on the mimarmsa bear therefore a 
certain resemblance to juridical questions; and in fact, the 
Hindu law being blended with the religion of the people, the 
same modes of reasoning are applicable and are applied to the 
one as to the other. The logic of the Mimansa is the logic of the 
law; the rule of interpretation of civil and religious ordinances. 
Each case is examined and determined upon and from the cases 
decided the principles may be collected. A well-ordered arrange- 
ment of them would constitute the philosophy of law and this is 
in truth what has been attempted in the Mimansa' (Miscella- 
neous Essays, Vol. I. pp. 316-317, Madras ed. of 1837 ). 


The first division of Vedic material is into Mantra and 
Brahmana. It has been already stated above (p. 1096 note 1776) 
that those are mantras that are recognized as such by the learned. 
P. M.S. (IL 1. 31-32) provides !?? that mantra is that which 
simply asserts (and is not hortatory)or (to say the same thing 
in another way ) ‘ those are mantras that are so called on account 
of their asserting something’. On P. M. S. I. 4.1 Sabara 
describes mantra as one that at the time when the procedure of 
a sacrifice is being followed, recalls or reminds or makes clear to 
the performer the matter that is prescribed o. g. ʻI cut (the 
blades of) kusa grass that isan abode for the deity’. This is 
only a general description of mantra and not an accurate defini- 
tion. Mantras are not supposed to be useful in sacrifices by 








1979 aÑ n wapreaacaenesishraraart ware! g, Hi. @ U1, 31; 
stacey ‘rat Gesanitseg armed aa marl start «t serai a ANTA”; 
aqhy mae g R g I, 1.32; srronsa ‘aaea RAin- 
akaa agaa mana A, mAN: R ada gR’ I; the aea- 
Wrfda dissolves 'auiyqdug? as wq sfr dred wanna uwrfafa agh: t 
ahaa A ARRA mR sara | qur wícgauwqed qua gene! TAT 
ong. 58. «. 1.4. 1. wfgd«e occurs in 3. qj. I. 1, 2. 
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their mere utterance (uccarana) but are really ‘ abhidhayaka’ 
(reminders of what is to be done or is being done). Sabara 
remarks that /aksana is the only way for the recognition of 
mantras and not an enumeration of some characteristics of 
mantras as done by the Vrttikara such as these viz. 18 some 
end in ‘asi’ (thou art) or ‘tv@’ as in Tai. S. I. 1.1 'ise tva’, 
prayer or wish (asin ‘ayurdha asi’ in Tai. S. I. 6. 6. 1), praise 
(*agnir mürdhà divah' in Tai. S. 1V.4.4). Sabara points out that 


‘asi’ and ‘tva’ occur even in the middle of mantras, the other 
characteristics such as blessing and praise are found in Brahma - 
nas also. The M. B. P. remarks that there are (p.66) one 
hundred kinds of mantras and that if we take into account the 
fourteen Vedic metres and their sub-varieties there would be 273 
different varieties of rk mantras alone (p. 67). There are cer- 
tain texts regarded as mantras (e. g. ‘ Vasantaya kapifijalan- 
alabhate’ Vaj.S. 24.20) which are not merely assertive but 
rather relate to the procedure of a yaga (in the case of Vaj. S, 24. 
20, of ASvamedha), 


Mantras are classified under three heads viz. Rk, Saman 
and Yajus. These are defined in P. M. S. IL 1, 35-37; the name 
rk is applied to those 195! mantras that are divided into feet, 
metrical padas (often) based on the meaning. Saman is the 
name applied to Vedic mantras that are sung. It has been 
established in P. M. S. VIL 2. 1-21 and IX. 2. 1-2 that the 
mantra 1%? texts are not called Saman but only the music, that 


1980, as qaia ar nfa garas: gada g argad mia 
Ruaa: | q. by gaton II. 1, 32; ataata proposes to read this very sloka 
as ! seqtefq fa seat’. à 

1981. angaanga qrgeuqeni ag manam ÀÌ agag: y a. 
W. 11. 1, 35-37, In afl gaia (Rg. I . 1. 1) the first pada has a complete 
sense, but in si[3r: gatirss(atutrest qqdsd (Rg, I. 1, 2) the meaning is not 
complete in the first pada. Therefore, the only definition is ‘gegat? and 
snm3 is only illustrative as aq says ‘aat anA gurges ett, 
fi af agaa mw ngati: -aaa ngga TART GT HAA? 

1982. aeargraa: aià a miarà arqaiyara | sat on IX, 2.2; ara- 
X aa Maman: |.. AAAA En wt amaaa en NTA- 
Aafin a aapa a Aaaa E fiai sm on 
y. 8t. @. 1X. 2. 29. In the mgr on the Vartika 4 qum in m. first 
ante we read want dat Wr Wut agur fée CHAREST: 
Rew aaags qa(isfdut wid aaron aa: «c. Here the word mæn is 
Dot used in relation to qradq but the word qeñaq (way). As sm expressly 

(Continued on next page ) 
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giti is an action which manifests various tunes owing to the 
internal effort made by the singer and in order to bring about 
the musical effect the singer has to resort to modifications of the 
letters of the rk, to disjunction (of parts of it), to omission (of a 
letter), to repetition, to pauses, to 1%? stobha, In VII.2. 1-21 the 
PMS establishes that the words ‘Rathantara-siman’, ‘ Brhat- 
saman' refer only to the music and not to the rk or basic text 
set to music. Yajus means those Vedic mantras that are neither 
rk nor süman. There is another word ‘nigada’ applied to 
certain mantras that are addressed to others as directions to do 

certain acts and are uttered loudly such as ‘ agnidagnin vihara’, 
‘proksanirasadaya, ‘idhmabarhirupasadaya’. They are Yajus 
(i. e. in prose), the only difference being that they are loudly 
uttered (in order that the persons to whom they are addressed 
may hear them), while ordinary Yajus is uttered inaudibly. 
Vide P. M. S, II. 1. 38-45 for discussion on Nigadas and Mai. S. 
IIT. 6.5 for ‘uccair-rea kriyata uccaih s&mopàiméu yajusa'. 


Mantra and Bràhmana constitute the Veda. The P. M. S, 198: 
states that all those parts of the Veda that are not or cannot 
be called Mantra constitute Brahmana. Sabara notes that the 
Vrttikara, in order to enable students to decide what texts are 
Brahmana texts, pointed out certain characteristics found in 
Brahmana texts such as abounding in the word ‘iti’ or ‘ityaha’ 
(so it is said), anecdote, stating the reason for an injunction, 
etymology, condemnation, praise, doubt, injunction, instance 
where another did something of the same kind, what happened in 





(Continued from last page ) 


says that in qraa@ there are a thousand ¥reaqras, agqaeml means ! qgnftar- 
qara? and it is not correct to render qaqa} as WEWSTQ:, is many 
scholars do. The fdeuruerar III, 6 gives a confused account of the recensions 
of the qraga, verses 3 and 6 speaking of 1000 fars propagated by gnat 
and 24 qfeats propagated by a pupil of fevoqary respectively, 


1983, Stobhas are musical interjections and flourishes added or 
introduced in the chants such as ' hau, hai, 1, i, bum’. Vide Chan, Up. (I. 
13. 1-3) where hum is said to be the 13th stobha and undefinable (identified 
with highest Brahma) and the other 12 stobhas are specified among which 
are grz, erg, $, 3 &c, Vide Jai, IX. 2. 39 (adhikam ca vivarnam ca Jaimineh 
stobhasabdatvat), 


1984. Sp smarergeq:! q. Mw. 11. 1.33; 'aempp araret wag:! am 
WII S&H UAT MEANT HPAI TG! m. 
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past ages, changing the meaning after considering the context.1995 
Sabara also quotes two verses summarising under ten heads the 
characteristics of Brahmana texts, points out that all this is 
only illustrative and that the characteristics mentioned by the 
Vrttikara sometimes occur in mantras also, such as ‘iti’ in Rg. 
X.119.1, ‘ityaha’in Rg, VII. 41. 2, ‘akhyayika’ asin Rg. I. 
116. 3, reason (hetu) in Rg. I. 2, 4. The Rgveda alone contains 
over ien thousand mantras,  Hardly one-third of them are 
employed in allthe Vedic rites. The rest are employed in japa. 
Besides, the other Vedas also have thousands of mantras. 
Therefore, no formal definition of mantra is attempted and all 
that is stated is that mantras are those which have been 
recognised as such by the 1 learned, 

Brahmanas are attached to each Veda, such as the Aitareya 
and Kausitaki Brahmanas to the Rgveda, the Taittirlya to the 
Krsna Yajurveda, the Satapatha to the Sukla Yajurveda, the 
Tandya to the Samaveda and Gopatha to the Yajurveda. The 
Brahmanas contain the oldest known specimens of prose in 
Indo-European languages, though prose formulas (probably 
earlier in date than those in the Brahmanas) are found in the 
Krsna and Sukla Yajurveda Samhitas. They are the primary 
source of information about sacrifices, ritual and priests. They 
contain numerous myths and legends put forward for illustrating 
ritual and sacrifices. They often mention contests between 
gods and asuras (titans) and abound in etymologies. Their 
contents can be divided into two broad classes, viz. injunctive 
(hortatory) passages (vidhis) and explanatory (or laudatory) 
passages ( arthavadas). The scope and purpose of arthavadas 
will be explained later on. But one important point to be noted 
is that the Mimamsakas are strongly opposed to holding that any 
part of the Veda, even the smallest, is useless or meaningless. 


It is now time to see how the Mimamsakas deal with the 
contents of the Veda. The extant Vedic literature is of 

1985. gandai Req sia Aa A) TAT quaedt TTA HST | 
TIA qA g AUA arena a! cad eun widqu (rad Aira! a. by TAT 
on II, 1. 33. The azqar. explains that the word aA in Rfsu here 
means wreyor. About eqayrcoracdar it says ‘gaaut: aara: daai- 
Araia aard agai Hecsd Ar aaao TIM AIRA ga named- 
QA roeal and qg and gerned as ‘CHTSTRIHSTETA WHA: 
gnia yana: The agnoggaor 1I. 34,63-64 explains EJEA ANRA 
ON: Aa yag A rrari: @ RTT TIAN 

1986. ammà aag Bg aai wa Aan aAA f aoi 
aai Raag aranda on y A. g I. 1. 34. 
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enormous extent and of greatly varied content, Once it is 
admitted that the Veda is self-existent and not the work of any 
author, human or divine, every sentence in it apparently 
becomes of infallible authority. The Veda being the only means 
of knowing Dharma, the Mimaimsakas had to accept that whatever 
the Veda says was authoritative and binding on them, as 
Sabara 9" admits, But many Vedic texts are apparently in 
conflict with each other and often are in conflict with ordinary 
experience. A few striking instances may be given to show 
how difficulties arose. The Tai. S. V. 2.7 and Mai. S. state ‘one 
should not pile the fire altar on (bare) earth, nor in the sky, nor 
in heaven’. 1%8 No one can build a fire altar in the sky, nor in 
heaven, The Veda apparently prohibits something which is 
quite impossible and therefore this prohibition seems at first 
sight senseless, The Tai. Br. (III. 8, 10. 5) states that by offering 
the Purnahuti the performer secures all desired objects, If 
Pirnahuti yields all objects, then one need not perform any 
further rites of Agnihotra &c. Does the Veda mean this? The 
Veda contains stories and legends about individuals e. g. Tai. S. 
mentions Babara Pravahani who desired to be an eloquent 
speaker and therefore performed a sacrifice called Paiücaràtra 
and secured his object, The Veda would then be later in time 
than this Babara and this would forfeit the claim of being 
eternal &c, Therefore, Sabara states that a story that never 
happened is described for the sake of praise. This may be an 
escape from a tight corner but the explanation does not redound 








1987, SRAWANTH IÀ qaga g agh WAT! Bayon g, Ay. a. ILL. 
2. 36. These very words occur in the mgri on anar 9 in the first 
ate. 

1988. a gheara RA areata a Ra- gene: | aaa a Bwana at 
qaga R gy. 101.2. 6. Vide P. M. S. 1.2. 5 and 18 on this and 
"uHERWQS P. 202 (which says itis faaurgarqavaq), All that is meant is 
that, just as agnicayana in the air or sky is not at all known, so doing it 
on bare earth also is unknown and it sbould be done after placing a piece 
of gold on the ground. This is a stuti (laudation) of gold. yig is 
explained as gorqt aa sirgíd: by the com. on Haast. w. IV. 10.5. 
"ws: arena ara: aa AR w gi qanana Aaaa ad E 
ara: siasa a gi REA TATAN aaa RA nA aA i aa- 
feng: i 3. d. VIL 1. 10. 2-3. mang would mean ‘son of gargo’. Vide 
P, M. S., 1,2. 6and 18 for this. paq remarks ‘AAZTAFAENEITÄ EANA 
RATT WIAA? on I. 2, 10, on which qvqqr. remarks ‘gq aan (afar 
MRSA AT Tae A agl waar fh Gn: 

V WEHISUTRSSTHTECTOT RUE SUI U deu. on I. 2, 10, 
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to the credit of the Veda which is here admitted to have 
manufactured a non-existent story fcr pushing up one of its 
injunctions; besides, if people come to know from what Sabara 
says that the story is false, people would not be induced to go in 
for performing that rite. A true story might encourage persons 
to follow the prescription of the Veda in this case. The 
Tantravartika (p. 125) on this explanation of Sabara tries to 
meet the objection raised here. Sometimes Veda is divided into 
three portions viz, Vidhi, Arthavada and Mantra, names of 
yagas like udbhid and visvujit being placed under vidhi. The 
Slokavartika refers to this threefold division in its last verse. 1%? 
Though the whole Veda is the only means of right knowledge 
about what Dharma is i. e. what should be done and what should 
not be done, the different parts of the Veda are not all directly 
related to right knowledge about Dharma. Large portions of the 
Veda are related only mediately to the principal part.’ In one 
place Sabara very succintly but clearly defines the three classes of 
Vedic texts and illustrates them. The Veda is also divided into 
five parts viz. vidhi, arthavada, mantra, namadheya and prati- 
sedha. These five have already been mentioned above. Here 
some details will have to be added on each of these. Vidhi is 
an injunction (or exhortation ) that is meaningful on account of 
enjoining a matter that has a (useful) purpose and it prescribes 





1989. gA moaia Ag arae A A Agan: staat g wA 
3d Gur edi qaaid ata ara: q. in "i WT. ". p. 7;0n this qt. q. remarks 
‘qa RAAR Agama quaai fdvadanpaeareer pd Gum fursu aagoma- 
saaana A gae agea aggid egesramanda qà mawaa RaR 
Tura angian gia AAEM: Nemea, wae amaA. On the 
gius g% amaiga ama ai aaa em (g A LAL) gR 
states ‘aPaeeq (Fata) aa Rifiraisfa fae aquf qut MA a 
niagara q: Sura IE AA an nal AN qum giat wisest ay 
Raed sda sna TN afesaaga gA- on BM TET R: 
Saad: ata wa: Ceneay!. qarara means ẹg. J% refers to y. Ht. | I.2. 1 
mamae andeng ic). 


1990, The maA on I, 4.1 states ‘aq siqua WINICSTHIUTH) aA- 
anpmeaeg(aemeraa ayaa gga q mo aA ANARAN- 
ware fae Ruaa (p. 54). That fafy means something not knowu before 
or from another source follows from the g3warqa I. 2. 19 ARAI engaging, 
&c. OnI.4.4 (p.333) sum says 'aifgadqd a AANI, ARAA 
R md AR: mex on X.3. 20; on 1.4.8 p.339 'wggmeeadt afr, «iq 
aae: e S gTREHI HRS AUD ped dI agendan Aad; this last 
states that ordinarily a vidhi is laid down by a verbal form or by a potential 
passive participle (ending in a, eq, or sráta ). 


H. D. 154 
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something that does not follow (or is not established by) from 
any other authority. Sabara himself describes in many places 
what vidhi means, For example, the injunction ‘ one desirous of 
(attaining ) Heaven should offer Agnihotra’ prescribes (the per- 
formance of ) homa that does not follow from any other authority 
and that has a beneficial purpose, its meaning being ‘by the Agni- 
hotra offering one should effect (the attainment of)svarga’. Where: 
however, a rite is otherwise established, all that can be done is 
only to enjoin an accessory with regard to it. Thus in the 
sentence ‘one should offer an oblation with curds’ the homa 
being already established by the words ‘one should offer 
Agnihotra (if one desires heaven)’ all that is enjoined is the 
offering of curds with regard to it, the meaning being ‘by curds 
one should effect the oblation’. Vide Tup-tika on P. M. S, VI, 3. 
17 and M. N. P. p. 17 ( B. O. R. I ed. ). 11 


The collection of vidhis in the Vedic texts forms the core of 
the Veda and refers to many specific rites, The central element 
ina vidhi is the verb or verbal form, which will be analysed 
later on. The question is: how is one to recognize a vidhi. 
Sabara quotes a verse which those who know the propositions 
about the meanings of words and sentences declare traditionally, 
viz. in all the Vedas the fixed ( or definite) sign of a vidhi is the 
words ‘one shall do’, ‘ it should be done’, ‘it ought to be done’, 
‘it should be so’, it ought to be so’. 192 From this it follows that 
a vidhi is ordinarily couched in the optative form (called vidhi- 
ling in Sanskrit), and that a verb in the present tense cannot 
ordinarily be taken as laying down a vidhi. 1%} But sometimes 
a vidhi may be inferred eyen from a text in which the verb is in 
the present tense, For example, there is a vedic text occurring 
iv the Mahāpitryajña which states * he should follow holding the 





1991. qa q aa TERA Wd aa agla PRIRA) AN EAT 
gga gaa gme Er wur! gere wen ETE güTHTSÍTUIS, 
gear gW mada gR at. vun ow. p. 17. 


1992. ga garnia: Annaa Ra Said DEG med der 
aia vera! arai Aai Preah sax on yg. AY. w. IV. 3. 3. 


1993. aq himself says on g, Ñ. g. L3, 13 ‘RAN TA. AT- 
meerediía ama Aa adaa AMA MA NFN: GARRA 
and on III. 4. 15 (while discussing d. st. IL. 5. 2, 4 qvae qurstssraraa 
qaurEq gd seTUTSHTGTegu) 'ara faurugd sequugutag Gp OGW NIUITUTSTSUT- 
mA gA Taras wy a urn curn cmd semper, similarly, 
on IV. 1, 32 (p. 1215) ‘ara ARa: adang erint. mpfang on 
ag V. 40 employs very similar words. 
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fuelstick below the handle of the ladle in the pitryajfia, since the 
performer of rites for the gods holds the fuel-stick above the 
handle. 1%! This has been construed as a vidhi (exhortation ) 
and not as a mere arthavada. Another example is that of 
Ratrisattras (Soma sacrifices occupying more than twelve days ). 
A passage in the context of Réatrisattras states ‘those who 
perform rütrisa/tru attain stability (or fame), are endowed with 
brahma lustre and eat or possess food’. This looks like a mere 
praise (arthavada) of the performance of ratrisattras, but really 
it isa vidhi about the reward of ratrisattra mentioned in the 
above passage and states an exception to the rule that svarga is 
the reward of a rite in which no reward is specified by the Vedic 
texts. This is employed in the Mit. on Yaj. III. 226 which 
states that the sin committed through ignorance is removed by 
the performance of penances. Ordinarily, a sinful act is deemed 
to be destroyed by undergoing the penalty that God may inflict, 
but Yaj. states a special rule. Moedhatithi on Manu V. 40 
(stating that animals, birds and herbs dying by being offered in 
yajiias reach higher levels) says that this is merely an arthavada 
and no vidhi can be imagined from this by the maxim of 
Ratrisattra.19% Vide Par. M. (1. 1. p. 149) which holds that an 








1994, fgewerüets merfügast «p yaa! aA anaeaaduuit R 
lld ai ! quoted by aeaar. on III, 4. 6 ( Sabara has dropped this sütra 
along with five preceding ones); it then proceeds ‘Rù Asera Ww que" 
ahann’ gA vawsRenaia | RRA ÅamANgE: RONIE: ! 
wWemrgiuftd u' p.899, It may be noted that the ga. (I. pp. 72-73) 
mentions this Vedic passage and the conclusion in its discussion about 
the validity of marriage with one's maternal uncle's daughter or one's 
paternal aunt's daughter, after quoting a Satapatha text I. 8. 3, 6 
‘amamma yga aig mus zd (8 wal ged qaia acm gíd 
fad frana aea ang’? (where tbe verbs are in the present tense and 
notin the optative mood and yet the Sm. C. holds that it is not a mere 
anuvada, butitleads to the formulation of a vidhi). Vide also qa. aL 
I. 2. pp. 66-67 for a similar treatment. It was held that the use of words 
like *hi' indicating a reason or ' vai' ( indicating what is well-known ) is not 
generally allowed in a vidhi. Vide AT on q. a. @ IX. 1, 41 (p. 1690) 
‘aq Rama JaA wala raptas 8p ew, a Yana genr wi u— gía 
aw!’ « 3 &c, occurs in Rg. X, 95, 15. 

1995. af: yga yad I sasa g n a UT aeaa aaRS 
Wig wailed Y Tal wuufWa! The words sẹ.. ufa occur in dTUewWETsTEIOT 
23.2. 4, This is considered in y, Ñ. q, IV.3. 17-19. The sa holds 
that there isa f¥fq here, The faayo on Yaj III. 226 says ‘a SIQRESTQRTSIH ! 

Tatars MAANAM ARRIA RAAT NETANA I 
aA a maa AAA gA. This afyme contains an exception to the 

(Continued on next page ) 
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adhiküravidhi about one desirous of stability has been assumed 
from the passage about ratrisattra. Raghunandana in Ekādā- 
Sitattva (p. 28) explains the sütras (P. M. S. IV. 3. 17-19) and 
illustrates this nyàya. 


Following the Vedas, tbe Smrtis also lay down numerous 
vidhis by means of verbal optative forms or participles ending 
in'ya,tavya &c.. For example, vide ManuIV. 25 'agnihotram ca 
juhuyat' and XI 53 ('caritavyam-ato &c.') as instances of the 
two ways. From different points of view vidhi is classified in 
various ways. One classification is into four, Utpattividhi 
(originative injunction), Viniyogavidhi (applicatory ), prayoga 
vidhi (performance ), adhikara-vidhi (eligibility), Utpattividhi 
is one which shows in a general way the nature of the rite, as 
in ‘agnihotram juhoti’ (he offers the agnihotra oblation); an 
applicatory injunction is one which conveys the connexion of a 
subsidiary matter with the main rite as in ‘dadhna juhoti’ (he 
offers oblation with curds) and tbis is dealt with in the 3rd 
chapter of the P. M. S.; a prayogavidhi is an injunction that 
governs the order of parts in a rite and suggests non-delay or 
promptness in the performance, though often times it is implied 
rather than expressly stated. This is considered in the chapters 
IV and V of the P. M. S. An Adhikaravidhi (injunction of 
qualification or eligibility ) is one that points to the ownership 
of the fruit of an action as in ‘svargakamo yajeta’ (he who 
desires to secure heaven should perform a yaga). This is 
the subject of the 6th chapter of P. M. S. 





(Continued from last page} 


general rule in g. wf. @ IV. 3.15 ‘a ea: aranana. About such 
special passages Sabara remarks ‘ag adaa Weqü4Hdd ! GISSEpN- 
Rema radgan Beara aaa wala’ ony. a. |. TI. 4.24 (p.955) 
and the argarian on the same states ‘ qeaft AZERA MILAR- 
damia roA Ri A REMA ARU gia. waar: isthe gra 
in g. A. g. IV. 3. 18 (about aÑE3). 

1996, The at. =a. 9. gives the following definitions ‘aag R: 
Aaaa AA aa meaa fafguernsíd:, wem sim 
JAA agaaa AR AAAA: n aa JARA -e rT- 
sigman A: ARA a NERNANTA: ARRE | e PEET- 
siraept fafercfarafafq: 1 wound a RAMIRENT E A AAA ANRA gA- 
wail’ pp. 66, 72,171,193 (BORI ed, of 1937). The aysq, x, (I. 2.1) prescribes 
‘ard ma: Grae ener gerd.’ Here qgard is zara, Rages eieeaea 
would be faferdpríaíü. The aijeare gives another definition of àra as 
‘agai maA AA: AARAA carm? (p. 11 text) i. e. prayogavidhi 
is one that conveys the order of the subsidiaries in a principal rite, 
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Another and an important classification is apürva-vidhi 
(injunction of something quite new and not otherwise establish- 
ed as in 'svargakamo yajeta'), niyamavidhi (a restrictive 
injunction) asin ‘he pounds the rice’ and parisankhyavidhi 
(an injunction in form where two alternatives being simul- 
taneously possible one is precluded), The Tantravartika defines 
these three in a well-known verse.!?" Fora sacrifice a plot of 
land is required which may be quite flat or may have ups and 
downs. Here there are two alternatives only and both cannot 
be availed of at the same time (i e.a man cannot perform a 
sacrifice at the same time on even as well as on uneven ground ). 
Therefore, ‘same dese yajeta’ (one should offer a sacrifice on an 
even spot) is a niyama (it restricts the performance to flat 
land only ) and excludes the use of uneven land for a sacrifice. 
‘Five five-nailed animals are to be eaten’. This is a 
parisankhya, This sentence is not a vidhi, as eating flesh is 
already established by men’s appetites. Nor is it a niyama, 
since one can eat the flesh of five-nailed animals as well as of 
other animals at the same time. It is a parisankhyd. i. e. it 
prohibits the eating of the flesh of animals other than of five 
five-nailed animals. In form the sentence is a vidhi (as it 
employs the word ‘bhaksyah’ (which is optative or potential 
passive participle), but in substance it is a prohibition of eating 
the flesh of animals other than the five five-nailed ones, The 





1997. Aaaa Aaa: Ak aR) aa meaa a nÀ RAe 
RAN RAR R gra afg AA RAA I aa Asaan a a R maan- 
amma aa Am: gg a A Herwardtia! Tag wrepeenq Tera A: 
aama aama mae aA: i a Agaa gaga an Sa- 
sea aga. on I. 2, 34 p. 152. On P, M.S. VI, 3. 16 the JR says 
qa aa wie a A an, aA ggn R gim: aA 
men Rami: aa. ' Ar on ag. II, 45 (wanami) reads 
rat in both halves and Ren aata’). maaa refers to the sentence 
TH Wr aut. If these words are taken as qfi the three faults are; "qq 
mn gR agaaa: qaaa wao RA ag aR aA, RARAN- 
TRENT | agaa A, aa: qadam aena giga À UT 
ara? Aut on wa, III. 45, The sprinkling of water on rice in a rite is not 
established by any other means and is therefore a vidhi. Rice can be 
unhusked with the nails or by being pounded by the use of a mortar and 
pestle, Therefore 'vrihin avahanti' is a niyama, since it does not allow 


the use of nails and puts the restriction of pounding. 
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word parisankhyà occurs in P. M, S. X. 7. 4 and 7 and Sabara 
notes that it is liable to three faults, 1% 


Dharmasastra writers make frequent use of the doctrine of 
nijama and parisankhya. Medhatithi on Manu III. 45 (rtuka- 
labhigàmi syát) has a long note on niyama and parisankhya, 
quotes the verse of Tantravartika and explains the passage about 
five five-nailed animals. The Mit. also on Yaj. on I. 79 (tasmin 
yugm4asu samviset ‘the husband should approach the wife on 
every even night next to the 4th night up to the ,16th after her 
monthly illness starts) and on I. 81 holds a lengthy discussion 
whether there is a vidhi or niyama or parisankhya. The Mit. 
defines the three in prose, cites examples and tells us that some 
thought that there was only a parisankhya, while Bhàruci, 
Vis$varüpa, and others (including the Mit.) hold that there is 
a niyamavidhi only in I. 79 and 81, Ap. Dh. S II 1. 17 
deals with the same subject as Yàj I. 79 and 81 and 
Haradatta says it is a niyama, while others thought it was 
a parisankhya and that in any case it is not a pure vidhi, 
On Gautama V.2 Haradatta comments that the acarya (i.e. 
Gautama) holds that there is a'parisankhya only (the sütra 
is 'sarvatra và pratisiddhavarjam '). Compare Yaj. I. 81 
(yathakami bhaved-vapi &c.), on which the Mit. emphatically 
says that in both Gautama and Yaj. there is a restrictive rule 
(niyama). Gautama prescribes that a brahmana should eat at 
the houses of persons of the three higher classes that are 
commended for the performance of their duties and should 
receive gifts also from such persons, Haradatta treats these 
two rules as!™ parisankhyavidhis. Ap. Dh. S. lI. provides the 
rules of conduct for husband and wife after their marriage, the 
first being ‘taking food two times (morning and evening)’. 
Haradatta takes it as a parisaùkhyā, meaning that eating a 
third time is prohibited (but they may or may not eat twice in 
the day ), while others take it as a niyama meaning ‘they must 
eat twice in the day’. 





1998. Ong. Ñ. a. X. 7.5. ga says ' a Yagita Riedl aa RIA 
Aq eigo wina mam. Vide sax on III. 7.33 for the 
same words. As said in the mga ‘gega: Rai n aa maama AR- 
Aqa: @ waaay: | aa aea a AA gown samraéaíd Aaa (p. 9. 
B. I, ed.) 

1959. agrara AAA vale: | F a a RAAR SAA gT! 
Wu aigu quia I mgo ysa aR A i gega on saa 17. 1; qrorgaur- 
qA ARA mea m. u. g. I 1.1. 1-2; maeri 
Aai na mA aa l gega (this is a fqn and not Ren ). 
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Niyamavidhis are of three classes, viz. those concerned with 
pralinidhis (substitutes), those about pratipatti (concluding act 
or final disposal of certain materials employed in a sacrifice), and 
those that are concerned with matters other than the preceding 
two. The Tandya-brahmana says 7 ‘ if one is not able to obtain 
the soma plant, one may extract juice from putikas’. Jai, III. 6. 
40 and VI 3. 13-17 deal with this matter and Jai. and Sabara 
prescribe that if no soma plant is available in a soma sacrifice, 
ihe sacrificer should substitute pütikas for Soma and no other 
substance, even if the latter be more similar to Soma, can be 
used. 2"! The word pratipatti is used in several satras by Jai ; 
vide IV. 2. 11, 15, 19, 22). The casting into water of all 
utensils and things smeared with some (such as the dregs left 
after Soma is extracted, the stones, two wooden boards and the 
post of udumbara in tle midst of the salas) at the time of the 
final purificatory bath (avabhrtha) in Jyotistoma is said to be 
pratipattikarma (P. M S, IV. 2. 22). This terminology is 
employed in Dharmasastra works. Manu (IIL 262-263) 
provides that out of the three pindas (balls of boiled rice) that 
are offered to the three male ancestors of the performer of 
$rüddha the wife desirous of a son should eat the middle pinda 
(meant for the paternal grandfather) and Devala provides that 
the pindas may be given to a brahmana or may be eaten by a 
goat or a cow or cast iuto fire or water.?9? This is the 
pratipatti of the pindas according to Apararka (on Yaj. I. 256) 
and the Sm. C. II p. 486. Vide H. of Dh. vol IV pp. 480-481. 
The word pratipatti is opposed to arthakarma. For example, in 
Tai. 8. we read ‘after the soma plant is bought, he gives the staff 
to the Maitravaruna priest’. Here the staff had been first given 
to the performer (Yajamàna) at the time of Diksa and then 
transferred to the Maitravaruna who has several uses for it, viz. 
he can walk with its help in darkness, may enter water, can 
prevent cows and snakes from coming near him and he can 





2000 aR Ani a ARa Anagua a piang aq! drew 
IX. 5,3. 

2001, Fagan aoraia:) g dh g. I 6.40; frank: wea! g. A. a, 
VI. 3. 16; on which Sabara comments ‘aang aEW seig mày faa: 
faq! gir adirqraenr gídi averen(aisrauarqra TAT: Hey Fla’. 

mA Cu e t 

2002. &w qeiunfa avaafüv2 fqveguedrít sfquiw: grat! snmma p 550. 

(quotes qw 16. 52-53 which are similar to qmgr. 1. 256). 
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support himself on it. So this is different from pratipatti, where 
the substance is finally disposed of and no further use is made of 
it. This is dealt with in P. M. S. IV. 2. 16-18. This (giving of 
the staff) is arthakarma as opposed to pratipatti-karma. This 
is mentioned in Tai. 8. VL T. 4. 2 (krite some maitravarunaya 
dandam prayacchati &c.). Another example of pratipatti is the 
casting of the horn of the black antelope on the cdtva@la ( Tai. S. 
VII. 3.8 and PMS IV. 2.19), PMS XI. 2. 66-68 deal with an 
example of arthakarma. Cremating a sacrificer when dead with 
his implements of sacrifice (mentioned in Tai. S. 1.6, 8. 2-3) is 
pratipattikarma of the implements (P. M. S. XI. 3. 34). Manu 
V.167 provides that if the wife of an. aAitügni dies before him 
she is to be cremated with the sacred fires set up by him and 
with the sacrificial implements, An example of the third kind 
of niyama (which is not concerned with pratinidhi or pratipatti ) 
is ‘one should take his meal, 2 facing the east’. A man can 
take food facing any direction but this restricts him to the east 
alone. Hera no question of a pratinidhi or of pratipatti arisess. 


Vidhis are also divided into Kratvartha (for the rite) and 
PurusGrtha (forthe man) They are concerned with ‘ Prayukti’, 
(motivating force ) which is the subject of chapter IV of the P.M. 
S. P. M. S. IV. 1. 2 defines 2%! purusartha and Sabara advances 
three interpretations of that sütra, one of which is '(Purusartha) 
is that matter on doing which follows the happiness of man, as its 
understanding is due to man's desire for obtaining it ( happiness ) 
and purusartha (man’s purpose) is not different (from happiness)’. 
From this rather obscure and clumsy definition it appears to 
follow that purusartha is what a man ordinarily undertakes for 
securing the reward of happiness, while kratvartha is that which 
helps in the accomplishment of purisadrtha and does not itself 
directly yield any reward to the performer. All principal sacri- 
fices like Dar$a-pürnamasa are included under purusártha, while 
under kratvartha are put all those auxiliary acts that have the 


2003. srqeaaisana aeiia— occurs in omy. q. g L 11.31 L 

2004, ‘aR: ya aa Edea ana g R a IV. 
1.2. The meaning of the sütra as given by mpenifos on madia is 
‘afer aÀ ga gears Wa: eaaa a gip: gend: 
qaaa G agi adagi genia peur aaam. The words of 
the sutra are underlined in this explanation. fScay isa desiderative noun 


from the root ‘labh'(to get) and means geyfazgt. The far. on at, II. 
114, therefore, calls it (cem. 
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purpose of accomplishing the principal rite itself ə. g. the five 705 
prayajas that are auxiliary to the Darsapiirnamasa are Kratvar- 
tha, while DarSapürnamasa itself is purusartha. The importance 
of this distinction lies in this that if what is kratvartha is not 
followed the rite itself becomes defective, while if what is 
purusartha is not followed, the result is that the man himself 
becomes blamable or sinful but the undertaking or rite does not 
become defective. One set of the three interpretations of P. M. S. 
IV. 1. 2 given by Sabara is that it refers to the rules about the 
acquisition of wealth viz. that a brahmana should earn wealth 
by receiving gifts, a ksatriya by conquest and a vaisya by 
agriculture and the like (vide Gaut. X. 40-42, Manu X. 76-79). 
These are in the nature of niyamas. If the acquisition of 
wealth is kratvartha and, if one acquires wealth by means 
other than those prescribed by the Sastra and performs a 
sacrifice with such wealth, the sacrifice itself would be defective 
and would not yield the desired reward. But if the acquisition of 
wealth be purusartha, then, by whatever means wealth with which 
a yaga is to be performed be obtained, the sacrifice would not be 
affected. The Mit. on "6 Yaj II 114 quotes a passage from 
Guru Prabhakara (vide note 1947) which is quoted by the 
Dayabhaga also (II. 67) but without name, while the Sm. ©. II. 
pp. 257-58), Madanaratna (on Vyavahàra pp. 324-325) and 
Vyavaharapraka$a (p.420) quote a similar passage from the 
Nayaviveka, Visvarüpa also on Yaj II 144 holds that rules 
about acquisition of wealth are ‘purusartha’. To acquire wealth 
is natural to man and acquisition of wealth does not depend 
upon Sastra. Besides, every one can directly perceive that 
wealth when earned confers pleasure on the acquirer. Therefore, 
wealth is purusartha and sacrifices which are performed with 
wealth are also purusartha, The general rule is that all angas 
(auxiliary rites) are kratvartha and all principal rites (like 





2005. The Tai. S. III.6.1.1 mentions five prayajas (oblations of 
clarified butter) introductory to the principal offerings of Darsapimamasa 
viz, ‘Samidho yajatl, tanunapatam yajati, ido yajati, barbir-yajati, 
Svahakaram yajati.' There is a difference of view as to whether these are 
names of rites or of devatas. Vide H, of Dh. vol, II p. 1057 note 2361. 


2006. The (Rare explains ‘gar geaiafraarat waded agi amia 
RT warned amaaa gR a a Aamann: YAR 
far exsiaíeraaeq genira AnA qe ghee rata, 
antares eft Rramteaseran® aaagreag | srqu agregar 
Intro. to qr. II, 114. 


H, D, 155 
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Darśapūrņamăsa, Somayāga) are puruşsārtha; all texts presori- 
bing the rewards of rites are purusartha. Some individual! 
examples may be given. 


In the Sankhayana Br. (VI.6) after saying that certain 
observances (vrata) must be followed by, the sacrificer, it is 
provided that he should not see the sun rising or setting. 
These observances are called ' Prajápativratani' by Sabara and 
are declared by him to be purusartha, the meaning being that 
the sacrificer should make a resolve not to see the rising or 
setting sun, 


This distinction between  Kratvartha and  Purusártha 
is often taken over into Dharmasistra matters. For example, 
Yàj l 53 provides that one should marry a girl who is free from 
diseases, has a brother and who does not belong to the same 
gotra or pravara as that of the bridegroom. The Mit, 7 
explains that the status of being a wife does not at all arise if 
ihe girlis a sapimda oris of the same gotra or pravara as the 
bridegroom (i. e. marriage itself is null and void), but a girl who 
has some disease when married becomes a wife, the only result 
being that there is a visible defect (such as a diseased wife is a 
constant source of anxiety and unhappiness). Kullika on 
Manu III. 7 (providing that one should not marry a girl from a 
family in which prevail diseases like phthisis, epilepsy, white 
and black leprosy, refers to this doctrine of Sabara elaborated 
above, The Mit. on Yaj. JIL 280 quotes a verse ‘a wise man 
should not marry a girl who has no brother, nor father, for 
fear that she may be a putrika (daughter appointed as a son).’ 
Here the prohibition is like the prohibition of marrying a 
deformed girl i.e. it is a perceptible purpose. Therefore, the 
marriage would be valid i. e. the prohibition is purusártha. 
Manu says (IX. 168) ' that is known to be an adopted son whom 
the mother or father might give (to another) with waterina 
time of distress &c.’. The Mit. on Yaj. II. 130 quotes this verge 
and remarks that, as the word ‘ distress’ is specifically mentioned, 
a son is not to be given in adoption to another when there is no 
distress and that this prohibition would affect only the giver 
(but not the act of adoption) i.e. this prohibition would be 





2007. aitver-anranmn-aaramus waiaas aaa UiowmMsy T 
area vaN zeara wal faa. on ay. I. 53; this means that the provision 
against marrying a sapinda, sagotra or sapravara girl is ma, while that 
about not marrying a diseased girl is only gaan. 
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purusartha and not kratvartha. 2 It may be noted that the 
Vyavaharamayikha disagrees and holds that the prohibition is 
kratvartha. It may be said in a general way that those prescrip- 
tions that have an invisible, spiritual or other-worldly result 
or reward are kratvartha, while those that have a visible result 
are purusartha. 


Before proceeding further it is necessary to analyse the 
notions underlying the word ‘yajeta’ used in such Vedic 
sentences as ‘one desiring heaven should offer a sacrifice’ 
(svargakamo yajeta). In the word ‘yajeta’” there are two 
parts viz. the root ‘yaj’ (to sacrifice) and the termination (of 
injunctive third person singular). In the termination also 
there are two parts (elements) viz. general verbal nature and 
injunctiveness (or injunctive force). General verbal nature is 
found in the ten /akàras ( verbal forms in ten moods and tenses), 
but injunctiveness is found only in the injunctive form. Both 
general verbal nature and injunctiveness express only bhüvana 
(force that brings into being something, efficient force). 
Bhavana (lit.) means a particular operation or activity of an 
agent which conduces to the coming into being of the result (lit. 
which is to come into being). And this bhavana is of two 
kinds, sabdi ( word force) and Grthi ( result-producing force ). 


It has been already stated that vidhis are the very core of 
the Veda. The doctrine of bhavana is the very heart of vidhis 
and is therefore one of the most important doctrines of the 
mimamsa, 


Tn ordinary life when a person says to another ‘this should 
be done by you’, the prompting to do something comes from a 
person. But Veda has according to the Mimamsa no author, 
human or divine. Therefore, in a Vedic vidhi the promp- 
ting arises from the injunctive or the optative form of the word; 
there is no person, human of divine, behind the injunction; 
hence the bhavana is said to be $abdl (i e. based on the word 
itself and not on the will or direction of a person). There- 








2008, smqqmewrquruq «qu! qned uui ar. on qr IL 130; 
the sg. gi, p. 107 di nes: Ad HM aga emè, a werd gid Barat | 
VN! 3T SUPUTqE ETE SPSTUTHTT ! 7. 

2009. wuríg VARIARE TA, IRAT: Neue | W SIR CTEUTUHTH, 
area Pgs al eae wu quu cay fud! fequi cw qa: ue fos! 
HST MARAT STR | mer ema ATENIR MRNA: ) 
Wt Cft edi am, asi nam BAN A. Fae. q. pp. 4-6 (BORI ed. ). 
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fore, $abdi-bhavana is defined as a particular operation (or 
activity ) of an agent (here the word of the Veda) that conduces 
to the activity of a man; and it is expressed by that part or 
element which is optative. It is called ‘sabdi’ because it is 
‘gabdanistha (centred in the word of the Veda) and not 
purusanistha (centred ina person). In a $abdibhavanà there 
are three elements viz. (1) there is prompting of the agent to 
activity, (2) the injunction is the instrament and (3) the 
manner is furnished by the desirableness proclaimed by artha- 
vada passages. The sabdi-bhivana gives rise to arthi-bhavana. 
In an Arthi-bhavana (that aims at or seeks the artha, the phala) 
also there are three elements viz. (1) svarga is the phala that 
is to be brought about, (2) the means or instrument is yàga, 
(3) there is also the procedure or method (itikartavyatà) of the 
yága. All this is based on the P. M. S. sütra II. 1, 1, on Sabara's 
bhasya and certain important verses of the Tantravartika 
quoted below. This whole discussion leads on to the idea of 
apurva. Yaga lasts for a short time, while svarga comes toa 
man after death, which may be years after the performance of 
the sacrifice, What is the connecting link between yaga and 
svarga (the cause and the result)? It is the force or potency 
generated by yaga that brings about svarga. 


Briefly, the idea is; both the root and the affix together 
express the sense of the affix and as the bhavana is the princyal 
element in this, it is held to be the sense of the affix. There are 
numerous 7°19 ‘bhavasabdas’ such ag yajati, juhoti, dadati, 





2010. maai: Aggra: fka AAA ardt fadfrqd g. i. | II. 1.1; 
in the mquit on qmagan this is explained as follows: mna: maat- 
aaam: A pAg: maA Aa a geek: N GITHRRNUD 
fadiqa. mismeqr means Rana. qm gea: Wd gesHreqr gi wa 
qui etcüqurqu: (qaad gurqu: WIRTRESUTSId FH Ha Huai iTA ANA 
TIANA fercranregatt: | paq (q. above in note 1962); afirma T 
Baga aiamaa n AENA MAA AN. p.378; MÀ g wd* 
mami AR a aR: ed g a ARA aR) 
mrazam Aa mandis aaa. p.380. The ngomea on aiis 2 on 
qt. III. 1. 67 has the maxim ygan mani ag aa: and gat refers to it 
as siraratugdst on III. 4, 13 p. 922. Panini coins special technical names for 
tenses and moods and does not employ words expressive of meaning, present, 
past or future, They begin with x; and therefore arecalled «ms. They 
are; gq (àa, present); Bz (Vedic subjunctive ), fe (ata Be, 
perfect), oe (Aorist), aa (stteaaya Imperfect), fags (optative, qr. III. 3. 
161, 173), Bre (blessing or prayer, qr. III, 1. 173), gq (distant future in 
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dogdhi, pinasti. "These are of two sorts, viz. pradhana 
(principal) and guņabhūta. 2012 "Those by which a substance is 
not intended to be produced or embellished (or made fit) for 
a religious rite, are expressive of principal karma (such as 
prayájas), while those which are meant to produce a substance 
or to make a substance fit are gunabhuta (such as pounding rice 
grains or chiselling a piece of wood for making a sacrificial post, 
wiping sruc ladle), Therefore the latter kind of actions are 
called gunakarma. There are two kinds of verbal forms 
(1) those in which the form only conveys that the karta ( doer 
of the action) exists such as the forms *asti, bhavati, vidyate’; 
(2) there are others where not only there is the existence of the 
kartà but there is also the understanding of some activity that 
produces a result such as ‘yajati’ (meaning ‘yāgam karoti’), 
' dadàati' (i. e. dànam karoti), ‘ pacati’ (pakam karoti), ‘gacchati’ 
i.e. gamanam karoti). That is, in such cases the sense of karoti 
is also understood. Jaimini (in P. M. S. II. 1. 4) divides words 
into two classes viz. Nàmani (nouns) and Karmasabdah ( verbs ). 
Under the first Sabara would include pronouns and adjectives. 
The 2nd is called ‘akhyata’. Sabara (on II.1. 3.) paraphrases 
( namani as ' dravya-gunasabdàh' and remarks that in the sütra 
(1L 1.3) the word ‘namani’ is employed in the sense of 
dravyagunagabdah’ 2°12, Sabara remarks that dhatvartha (the 





(Continued from last page) 


a) ue (future in ty), ES (conditional), The words TANT: miaa: 
echo the (ym I. 1 manamea. 


2011 sz 36d sedi wrap! wuwd ARARA MART: g a 
Arak: (i. e. Amg)! OARA n aadA Aaa A: At. eur. s. 
p. 267 ( BORI ed, ) and aasa aag ta Aena a: ed a | 
W... p.269; miaa aA aa a: saa: a wren (amit) @ a 
qenia Anena a AAA Amaan Wd. ea. oF 
p. 274. Vide azaan pp. 376-377. 

2012. mA i mmaa A ied a AAA A maA ga 
amga Aeg ed aaia uaa da wea weasaraarg! Y A g T. 
1. 6-38 and gq thereon; RRA wa agga gaga Aana Fi g- 
aed ga wearata t a. (erm p. 2. 


2013. Wt greqranpanserdi cs sqsuurarai STATS | Vd THT 
alata Asia a Rader Raak mA A & euongeqm i 
Seen zreqnenreqretn 0 A gagag gA RA wr erra unn! sn 
maA carasteg: | sraton y. at. @. 1.1.3. When we say qa: itisa 
naman and denotes an accomplished fact, while when one says ' pacati ' itis 
not one accomplished fact but includes from beginning to end several acts, 
such as preparing fire, placing on it a pot containing water, putting rice 

(Continued on next page) 
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meaning of a verbal root) can have no akanksa (expectancy ) 
for Dharmas but it is the pratyayartha that has akafiksa for the 
procedure (itikartavyata ). 


We must now turn to the 2nd great division of Vedic texts, 
viz. Arthavadas. They are dealt with in P. M.S. first adhyaya, 
2nd pada, There are numerous Vedic passages such as ‘he 
roared; because he roared he came to be called Rudra’ (Tai, S. I. 
5. 1. 1.), * Prajápati cut out his own fat' (Tai. S. II. 1, 1. 4), ' the 
gods, having reached the sacrificial ground, did not know the 
directions’ (Tai. S, VI. 1. 5. 1.); ‘who knows whether one lives in 
the other world cr not *(Tai. S. VI. 1. 1. 1.); ‘there should be no 
piling of fire altar on the earth nor in the sky nor in heaven f 
(Tai. S. V. 2.7.1). The objector says ‘you have yourself declared 
that enjoining religious rites is the purpose of the Veda' (P. M. 
S.L1.2). The above and similar passages do not serve any 
purpose in the matter of religious acts, they are therefore useless 
and are non-eternal (or do not refer to any permanent matter ). 
The reply is that these passages form one syntactical or 
connected whole with hortatory passages of the Veda and they 
serve the purpose of commending (or glorifying) the hortatory 
passages, Sabara cites on I. 2.7 the passage ‘one desiring 
prosperity should sacrifice a white animal in honour of Vayu; 
Vayu indeed is the swiftest deity; he runs near Vayu with the 
share proper (to Vayu); he (Vayu) leads the sacrificer to 
prosperity ’, 2°14 These words form one whole passage; the first 





( Contisiued from last page) 
grains therein when the water is boiling, stirring it and taking it dowa 
from the fire, The fawm says ‘wanararcaay aarti arate... 
pry mamenn? aa vada samavacaqaiageagi? (1, 1.). 
stat also follows this ‘a4 aeareqraeaauiasiea, ganagana Aaa | 
TIAMAT WAINAATA RIAA tarunszWedegrui «oem Wr, Cgm Wd 
aa fe amram Agga aea amA AA on g.zf.w. VI. 2.13; 
a R wade a watai a aema (ded, semunis difdsdtqasunisdd Tay 
Hult a ae: Hen ga amana ANAR wae: 1 gi a aa! 
aema yigma già gaton g. Ñ. g, IX. 1, 1 p. 1639. 
2014. amaras Raaranga agaaa (giaa) AA- 
m Agnan fadiat eu:! g. A. g I.2. 1 and7, The passage quoted 
on I. 2,7 is ‘arqed Qanraira wien) wad aire ga nga Aa maA AT- 
aR! g ai yg maaf? This adag (Gad atts! Jam) is an auxiliary 
(Sig) to the (af ‘argeq... ma?’ etc.; this occurs in 8. s. IL 1.1.1. The area 
on I. 2. 10 (zrorara«g) points out the passages of which the three passages 
cited under I, 2, 1 are srürqs. For example, the passage sisuqigrquidist- 
(Continued on next page ) 
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part ‘vayavyam..,bhatikamah’ is clearly a vidhi, as the word 
‘alabheta (in the optative form) shows. The latter portion is 
an arthavada for the purpose of commendation. People are 
familiar with the fact that Vayu is swift, Therefore, the latter 
portion (Vayurvai &c.) merely repeats what is already well 
known (that is, it is an anuvada) . ln sütras 19-25 of I. 2 the 
P. M. S. considers certain passages that look like vidhis but are 
declared to be arthavadas. For example, ( Tai. S. IT. 1. 1. 6) * the 
sacrificial post is to be of udumbara wood; the udumbara wood 
is indeed vigour (or food or sap); cattle are vigour; by this 
strong (or juicy) post, he (sacrificer) secures cattle, for ‘the 
securing of strength’. The objector says that this is a phalavidhi 
(an injunctive text about a result) as the words 'ürjosvaru- 
ddhyai' contain the purpose and there is no word of commenda- 
tion. The reply is that there is only commendation. 


There are some passages in the Veda in which occur words 
like ‘hi’ (because) such asin ‘one should offer into fire the 
oblation with the winnowing basket, because food is prepared by 
means of it’ (Tai. Br. I. 6.5). 25 The question that arises is 





( Continued from last page ) 
ZEA SA isan aing of 'afófq «wd s qd dod. L5.1.1-2. This 
arthavada (qtetdiq etc.) is an auxiliary (3g) to the afagy ‘afety wa a 37a. 
The word ai(*req in the sutra is purposely used. Veda is nitya and therefore 
pramana. Hence the passages not referring to any religious rite are 
different from the portion dealing with rites and anitya i. e. apramana (not 


authoritative), Vide p. 927 note 1482 about calling wes as merely 
arthavadas. 


2015. gai enqha ferrara i dídrg ^sequienquqstcp qup! qot 
W. 1.2. 26-27; smi 3 gafa: qor geld d« gre fus qun! dy 
wee: | fH aA adaa URA, amaA ga: gå waa! aa ae fad 
zA gmane a a garaga fH aie Maeda! aearsaaterageait 
vafata arafata it saxon I. 2, 30. us was used like a juhu ladle to make a 
homa of Karambhapātras (pots full of husked grains of yava slightly fried, 
ground and mixed with curds) in the Varunapraghasa, one of the catur- 
masyas. The position of the P, M. S. is that what Veda declares is 
authoritative; there is no need to cite reasons for the statements of the 
Veda, It may cite a reason for its declaration, even though no necessity 
exists. As stated by the Bhattacintamani “ata Qqitigasd Satan aredita 
qriemüsfnnfgardaret 8gerqeui quem! wd w'afgdqsrerard gata: 
gia, Vide fora detailed discussion of this 2gaisnrat(imuur in connection 
with the rule of Vasistha 15. 3-4 (na tvekam putram dadyat pratigrhniyadva, 
sa hi santanaya pürvesam) in H. of Dh. vol. III. pp. 676-77 n, 1277. Here 
the first isa vidhi, 'dadyat' and 'pratigrhniyat' being in the optative mood, 

(Continued on next page ) 
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whether this and other passages containing words denoting 
reason should be construed as arthavadas commending what is 
enjoined in the preceding sentence or whether as stating a 
reason for the injunction. The established conclusion is that 
they are commendatory. If the other view were adopted ( viz. 
that sruti gives a reason for the vidhi) then it may be argued 
that the ladle, pan and other utensils also may be used for 
making an offering (not merely the $ürpa), as they also are 
required in preparing food. Raghunandana in Malamasatattva 
p. 760 relies upon and explains this maxim with reference to 
Laghu-Harita’s words ‘ cakravat parivarteta siryah kalavasad 
yatah'. It should not be supposed that commendation (stuf: ) 
is the purpose of all arthavadas. In ‘he lays down anointed 
pebbles, ghee is indeed brilliance ’ ( Tai. Br. III. 2.5. 12) a doubt 
arises about the material with which pebbles are to be anointed. 
That doubt is removed by the remainder of the passage that it 
is ghee with which they are to be anointed (P. M.S. I. 4. 24) 


Arthavadas are of three kinds viz. gunavada, anuvada and 
bhitarthavada; ‘when an arthavada text isin conflict with 
ordinary experience it is metaphorical; when something is 
definitely ascertained by other means of knowledge and becomes 
the subject of a text it is called anuváda and when a text is not 
opposed to other pramanas or is not definitely ascertained 
otherwise, it is called ‘ bhatarthavada’ (statement of an accompli- 
shed fact, or of a past event); in this way arthavada is of three 
kinds’. 26 An example of the first kind is ‘during day-time 





( Continued from last page ) 

while the latter part containing a reason (in ‘sa hi &c,') is on artbavada, 
lauding the importance of a son). This topic of Hetuvan-nigadadhikarana 
figured very much in the case of Beni Prasad vs, Hardai Bibi 1. L. R. 14 
All 67 (F.B.), The court was misled on two points, by counsel as to the 
first and by Mandlik’s wrong statement (in ‘Hindu law’ p, 499) as to the 2nd. 
viz. that Jaimini flourished in the 13th century A. D. and secondly (p. 73: 
125) ‘it isarule of the Purvamimamsa that all texts supported by the 
assigniing of a reason are to be deemed not as vidhis but simply as 
arthavadas (recommendatory)’. Thiscase went up to the Privy Council as 
Radha Mohan vs. Hardai Bibi L.R, 26 I. A. p. 153, where the Privy Council 
was more cautious and did not accept in its entirety the wrong statement 
of Mandlik, 


2016. fagw 1.16 speaks of samana: g aA. Ma arate: was 
atdrenaícd i många na Ra Ha: q.by f wr. 4. p. 48; a3- 


srdissafva gervirqueet q- ANAREN I i Xaqan- g | dereatat- 
( Continued on next page ) 
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only the smoke of fire is seen and not its flame’ (this is Tai. 
Br. I. 1. 2.10). One sees both smoke and fire during the day 
and night. What this text desires to emphasize is that by day 
the light of fire is not so well seen as at night (or not well seen 
from a distance by day as at night ). 


‘Fire is the medicine ( antidote ) for cold’ ( Vaj. S. 23. 10 and 
Tai. S. VIL 4. 18, 2) is cited by some as an example of anuváda. 
The M. B. P. finds fault with this on the ground that it is 
well-known as a mantra and does not form part of a vidhi by 
syntactical relation, and that it is cited by Nrsimhadsrama as an 
example owing to neglect of the study of the Veda or absent- 
mindedness. A proper example would be ‘ Vayu indeed is the 
swiftest deity’ cited above. ‘ Prajapati cut off his own fat’ is 
cited by some as an example of bhitarthavada, but the M. B. P. 
does not approve of it and cites the verse ‘yan-na duhkhena 
sambhinnam’ (cited above in note 1969) as an example. 


The Mimamsaparibhasa of Krsnayajvan classifies Arthava- 
das into four kinds, viz. ninda (censure), stuti (praise),’ parakrt: 
( penitence by another great parion ) and purükalpa (what 


( Continued froin last page ) 
vaaiga Haen gui A N. p.48. 1t may be noted that qgqgqea-mvetdi 
in sem, sisi (p. 26, Thibaut) and M. M, Jha cited this very text as 
an anuvada (in ' Pürva-Mimamsá in its sources’ p 201), A strict definition 
of agag is a amaa wala aistaeaqararaa@araaraa |) (azqare p. 911 on 
I, 4.13). Medhbatithi on Manu II. 227 (=Matsya 211. 22) saying that a man 
cannot requite even in a hundred years the parents for the troubles they 
undergo in the birth and upbringing of the child holds that it isa yaralg- 
ag. ayagan in maag and ange (p. 26) cites ge} gara 
ewHA*Is_ as an example of yarang, and smi defines it as ' yarat- 
faira-aeurfitfaaritust ardt qardara:’. When the Tai. S. 1. 7.4.4, of II, 
6. 5. 3 says ‘yajamanah prastarah' or ‘yajamamah yupah’ the literal 
meaning is opposed to our perception ( there is pratyaksavirodha), therefore 
the sentence has to be understood in a metaphorical sense’ (as when a boy 
iscalled ‘ fire’) and is therefore a worara, that is, the meaning in ‘ yajamanah 
yupah' is that he stands up (or erect) like a sacrificial post and looks 
brilliant. Where a statement (not being a vidhi) is neither an anuvada 
nor a gunavada it is called vidyamanavada or bhatarthavada, This is 
lucidly explained by Sabara in P. M, S. I. 4. 23 and by Sahkaracárya on 
Vedantasütra I, 3.33, The first handful of darbha grass cut is called 
‘prastara’, These passages have to be interpreted in such a way as to avoid 
conflict with perception and other pramanas but also as intended to convey 
praise (of some vidhi already expressed), Vide wradt ‘aa onfgent 8 aa 
gia STPIÍSgUOIUg qqenftarq aqua , a a qra.. The wy stressed is 


ae 


aafaa (brilliance) since the post is smeared with qa. 
H. D. 156 
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happened in bygone ages). 7° Devala states that sages have 
laid down expiation for the first wrong, for committing a second 
double of that, for committing a third time thrice as much but 
there is no expiation for committing it a fourth time. The 
Prayascitta-prakarana of Bhavadeva says that this is not to be 
taken literally, but it is only nindarthavada. The P. M.S. itself 
(VL 7. 26 and 30) states that parakrti and purákalpa are 
arthavádas, 


The Vyavahàra-mayükha quotes a verse of Devala ?!7 'on 
the father's death the sons should divide the paternal wealth, for 
they have no ownership as long as the father who suffers from 
no blemish (that deprive him of ownership) is alive’. Here the 
first half lays down a time for partition (it isa vidhi), the 
latter half is only an arthavada praising the vidhi and means 
that, as long as the father is alive, the sons are not independent 
and not that they have no ownership in ancestral property. 


Smrtis also abound in arthavadas. For example, Medhatithi 
on Manu V. 56 (na mamsabhaksane dosah) says that from V. 
28 up to V. 56 all verses except two or three are arthavadas. 
Medhatithi points out in several other places in the Manusmrti 
a few vidhis and numerous arthavadas. For example, Manu 
II. 117 contains a vidhi about abhivadana, while verses II. 





2016. w(srmimq:) a wur: füedi-uieroTexfd-quaeTHqnup! s UU 
wgdr quud avi gina wíqurqqnidq: qund: wur afit orntaaa. - gem: 
mamang: yart- an anggan AUD Gg sturs-gurq: 
Ho aft. pp 27-28. On ag IJ.151 where an Angirasa taught his pitrs and 


~ 


is said to have called them ' putrakah ' @unfaty remarks ‘y3eu RaR- 


mat ngama. The qaga (59.134-137) defines fafzt, tai, fret, quanta 
and yame. The same four are said to be the constituents of agang in 
surqua Hl 1.65, qupídguenei A AIJA: PNGA UFAA) s HANGI I 
AaqaraenSeaaqs|a: vurqio q.osd.w. VI. 7. 26 and 30. The story of 
Sunahgepa whom his father sold to Hariscandra’s son and was willing even 
to kill him as offering to Varuna (narrated in the Ait, Br.) is really an 
adang of the qgfd type. Vide wa X.105 where this legend is mentioned 
and Fure thereon. 

2017. we gaa: aÀ Tar fivppdd fta:) areca f waa ate 
WR Rak-aa gid mioma fiüersspemq, vwd g ad 
WAASNA A g AANT wy. W. p. 90. The sq. a, extends 
this to a sūtra of Saikha which forbids partition by sons during the father's 
life-time even of property earned by them after they are born and states 
that they have no independence as regards wealth and religious ceremonies 
during the father's life and that the words about absence of independence 
are only an arthavada eulogising the prohibition about non-division. 


X 
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118-121 are arthavadas in relation to it. In Manu II. 165 a 
vidhi is laid down for the study of the whole Veda by persons of 
the three upper classes; when Manu ( X. I) again lays down that 
the three classes should study the Veda, this is merely an 
anuvada. Medhatithi on Manu. IX. 135 remarks that many 
verses in Manu contain arthavadas. 


The Vasistha-dharmasütra and Visnudharmottara?018 provide 
that cow’s urine, excreta, milk, curds, clarified butter, water in 
which iusas have been dipped and a fast for a day and night 
will purify even a $vapüka. A Svapaka was the lowest amongst 
untouchables and followed the same avocations as a candala and 
was governed by the same rules (vide Manu X. 51-56 ). This 
verse is not to be taken literally, as nothing could make a 
candala touchable, Therefore, this is a mere arthavada meant to 
praise the purifying effects of pafcagavya and a fast. 


It would have been noticed that every Vedic passage is not 
of the nature of a vidhi (of an injunctive or exhortatory 
character). There are numerous Vedic passages that are 
commendatory of a vidhi, condemn an act that is prohibited, 
give an illustration of some one having performed the vidhi in 
the past or put forward an easily understood reason for the 
specific act which is enjoined. These commendatory, condemna- 
tory and illustrative passages are not to be treated as unnecessary 
or purposeless, but are to be taken along with the vidhi passages 
to complete their full import. This doctrine of arthavadas saves 
a huge portion of Vedic texts from being neglected or treated as 
unnecessary. 


The Garudapurina states ‘Gandhari, who observed a fast 
on Ekadasi mixed with dasami, lost her hundred sons; therefore 
Ekadasi mixed with dasami should be given up’. Here the 
first part is only s nindanuvada (i. e. it indirectly supports the 
positive rule ‘tam parivarjayet’), as the maxim is that ' nindà in 
a text is not meant for the mere sake of condemnation but for 
prescribing the opposite of what is condemned.’ Vide.Krtyarat- 
nakara p. 635 for this interpretation. The M. B. P. (pp. 50-58) 
gives another classification of arthavadas into 38 varieties, 
They are passed over here from considerations of space, 


The arthavádas constitute the largest part of the Veda, 
particulary in the Brahmana texts. About arthavada the 





2018, aad wad afte at af: mure! auster supnanr 
sra af 27. 3, Rora II 42 31-32, 
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Tantravártika makes ?!? & general statement that arthavada 
passages coming after vidhi passages are weak, while those that 
come before vidhis are stronger. 


The 3rd class of Vedic texts are mantras. They have already 
been treated above (vide p. 1220, notes 1979 ff.), Some mantras 
also lay down an injunction as in Rg. X.117.5 ‘prniyad-in- 
nadhamaniaya-tavyan’ (the strong must bestow wealth on one 
who begs), also the mantra ‘vasantaya kapifijalanalabhate’ 
( Vaj. 8. 24, 20 ) cited above on p. 1221. But generally mantras 
are only expressive or assertive and call to mind things that are 
connected with the acts enjoined by vidhi-vakyaas (injunctive 
passages ). The Tantravartika?? notes that it is definitely 
understood that religious acts that are performed with mantras 
that recall to the mind the things enjoined lead to prosperity (or 
to svarga). The reader would notice how the Pirvamimamsa 
system came to relegate mantras to a secondary place and made 
them play a passive role in the sacrificia] system. The Rgveda 
contained sublime prayers, but in the mimamsa system the most 
prominent place was given to Brahmana texts, that contained 
almost all the vidhis. It has been seen above pp. 950-952 how 
Reveda mantras are full of faith (bhakti) in God and fervent 
appeals to God after confession of sin and repentance; vide Reg. 
VII. 86. 4-6 (kim-aga asa varuna jyestham &c.); Rg. III. 39 is 
a hymn full of beatitude, verse 2 of which says ‘this prayer 
(dhih) born of yore in heaven, sung in the holy assembly with 
earnestness, dressed in pure (lit-white) and auspicious garb is 
ours, ancient and inherited from our forefathers’ 


The 4th part of Vedic texts bearing on Dharma is ' Nàma- 
dheya’ (proper names of sacrifices). There are such texts as 
‘one should sacrifice with the udbhid’ (Tandya Br. 19. 7, 2-3), 
* one desirous of possessing cattle should sacrifice with citra' 9? 
(Tai. S, I1. 4.6.1). The question is whether in these passages what 
is laid down is some substance to be offered in some rite (as in 


2019. af rnare: pred a deae d Aan a genga 
A asana aris waa! aeqar. on TIT. 3,2. 

2020. qmm on gr q, 1.2.32 says sidsearaaniaa Wap nhan! 

aa wa |, areata tren Ba RRAGA R adkarr! aaa. 
on II, 1. 31 p. 433. 

2021. qR aAa agag VAA TANA fdvurrafa wgofrqr wonarel 
aTa l me. 19. 7. 2-3. Vide H. of Dh. vol, II. p.269 n. 618 for the 
application of the Udbhidadhikarana (P. M. S. 1. 4. 1-2) by W*kTUPRTSI 
and above p. 137 by the WATTS. 
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‘dadhna juhoti) or whether they are names of sacrifices. No 
substance is well-known as ‘udbhid’ (as dadhi is a well-known 
substance). Citra means a female animal of variegated colour. 
If it is gunavidhi {in the case of ‘ citraya yajeta’), there would 
be the fault of Vakyabheda (one sentence broken up as laying 
down two vidhis) i.e. the injunction would be that a female 
pasu was to be sacrificed (not a male) and further injunction 
that its colour should be variegated. Therefore, Udbhid, Citra, 
Balabhid, Abhijit, Visvajit (Kausitaki Br. 25.14) and Agnihot- 
ra (P.M.8. 1.4.4), Vajapeya (P. M.S. I. 4. 6-8), Vaisvadeva 
(P. M. S. I. 4. 13-16) are names of rites and are not substances, 
Similarly, in ‘ Syenenabhicaran yajeta’ (one practising black 
magic for bringing about the death of an enemy may perform a 
yaga called syena). Here ‘syena’ is the name of a yaga, 
because the yaga swoops down upon the enemy and seizes him 
just as a falcon swoops down upon its victim and catches it 
(Sadvirhga Br. ITI. 8.1.3). The point to be noted is that these 
names serve the purpose of 97 particularising the meaning of 
what is enjoined. The Vedic text ‘svadhyayosdhyetavyah’ 
enjoins the study of the Veda consisting of all parts including 
namadheyas of sacrifices and we directly see that in such Vedic 
vidhis as ‘Citraya yajeta pasukamah’ the name citra is a part 
of the vidhi. Therefore, nàmadheya also is a purusartha and is 
authoritative like other parts of the Veda (vide Sastradipika 
on Jai.I. 4.1), In the sentences mentioned above ydaga is 
enjoined with the fruit as the object, since it is not otherwise 
established. Since it is not intended to lay down a general 
injunction to sacrifice, a specific variety of sacrifice has to be 
enjoined. When one wants to know the specific variety 
enjoined, from the word ‘udbhid’ it is known that it is the 
sacrifice called udbhid. Dharmasastra writers apply this 
maxim called ‘Udbhid-nyaya’ to ‘Upanayana’ which literally 
means ‘taking (a boy) near an àcárya' (teacher of the Veda )'. 
The Saimskaraprakàsa says so. 73 


2022. malami Anions aR- An Aa TRA 
gaa aa maa aa fe Aniey: ad aa R MFAT- 
naar ant fied! maa Aaa AA a AAA wu 
AA A gadaa saqa A art gia mad! MÌ. ear. a. p. 206 
( ABORI ). 


2023. ANAIA: RAMAI qu ELE E RN uTa- 
SATA nonga ang Ea: | A TUT! IT wi ararardtat qaqa 
somaa aAA araia Aaa seta agaa a) RRAN 
p. 334, 
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The fifth (and last) part of Vedic texts consists of 
'pratisedha' ( nisedha, prohibition). Prohibitions 29+ serve the 
ends of man by causing men to desist from actions which would 
produce undesirable results, To explain, just as vidhis, which 
express an urge or prompting (to do something), suggest, in 
order to effectuate their prompting quality, that the matter to be 
enjoined such as a sacrifice is the means to attain a desirable 
result and so urge a man to do it, so also prohibitions such as 
‘one should not eat Kalafija (red garlic)’ or ‘one should not 
utter what is false’ (Tai. S. IL 5.5.6) denote a turning away 
and in order to effectuate their own deterring quality, suggest 
that the thing to be prohibited viz. eating kalaüja or speaking 
untruth will be the cause of bringing about an undesirable 
result and so make aman desist from it. The particle ‘na’ 
may come before a verbal form, a noun or an adjective and ‘na’ 
becomes in certain cases ‘a’ (as in ‘abrahmana,’ ‘adharma’) 
and ‘an’ in certain others when it is prefixed to a word beginn- 
ing with a vowel (asin ‘anasva’, ‘anusna’). Panini devotes 
several sutras to ‘na’ and expressly refers to ‘ pratisedha’ as one 
of the meanings conveyed by ‘na’ (vide Pan. II. 2. 6, VI, 2. 155 
&c. } 2025; ‘na’ is said to convey six senses as noted in the verse 


quoted below. 2026 


The first meaning of ‘na’ is ‘abhava’ (non-existence). 
But that meaning would not suit all cases. When one says 
‘bring abrahmana’ the meaning conveyed is not ‘ non-existence’ 
since, if that were the meaning, one could not bring non-exist- 
ing brahmana and so might not bring any one at all, or might 


2024. ARJAAN: HRINGI giana Mya yuuratasiedqer i 
aut ie) aun Awa: aama: AARRE ANIA ANIA N: HATTA- 
amiga: Ged aq adaa, i aaga aAa na yur sia Aaaa- 
Raua: Aaina Rea azaarngwisaaariae: uw adi 
Radana Ñr. eat. 9. pp. 248-249. Some read Squri for qaqan. The meaning 
of both is the same. aq. a. @- I. 5. 17, 26 forbids the eating of qc, 
qarg and quim and gega explains ERGA ROJI’ and megas on 
fraag p.280 explains it as ggra(astq. 

2025. asii In uemeeaauatud:! wr. VI. 2. 155. 

2026. RAETIA aera agea sie Rina as: Wu 
aaifaat: iq, on p. 430 of the com. wreréarg on Hf, zat. 9. (Chowkhamba S.S.). 
sTTHIUD means arerresa (i. e, a37, suggests here qarqea) and snqd means 
YAR, as stated by san. (adgang verse 33) ‘amnad a AI IA 
ayaa: | gA goma aana aA. The agonea on afak 4 on q. 
IIL 1. 12 says ‘ataagmaraeeetact aur aAa’ and explains 
‘amaaa (387) marre aaa wat sears gat waa’. 
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bring a clod of earth which would not fulfil any purpose of the 
person addressing these words and therefore, on hearing this, a 
person not a brahmana but resembling a brahmana (such as a 
ksatriya) is brought. So in this case ‘abrahmana’ means a 
person other than a brahmana; ‘na’ also conveys the opposite 
(virodha) of that to which it is prefixed. It has been seen 
above that the verb is the main part in a sentence and in the 
verbal form it is the termination that is the principal part. So, 
in ‘one must not eat kalafija’ the negative particle ‘na’ must 
be held to be connected with the optative termination in ‘bhak- 
sayet’, Ina vidhi?” (or on hearing a vidhi) one perceives 
that the sentence urges the listener to be active. When ‘na’ is 
prefixed to an optative from it conveys the opposite of urging 
viz. ‘ nivartana’ (desisting from something), The phala that 
one understands from a vidhiis asin ‘yajeta svargakamah’ 
svarga, while in a prohibition the phala is cessation of harm 
(anartha-nivrtti), The adhikari in a vidhi is one who desires 
svarga; in a nisedha the adhikarl is one who is afraid of harm 
and desires to avoid what is undesirable. Therefore, these 
considerations establish that exhortation and prohibition are 
entirely different in their import, 


But when there is an obstacle or difficulty in construing 
‘na’ with the verbal termination, then it is construed with the 
meaning of the root. These obstacles are of two sorts; one is 
where the whole passage is introduced by the words ‘his vows are’ 
or where an option will emerge if the meaning of prohibition is 
stuck to. In the case of these two obstacles in sentences where 





2027, ait gaia as maA qud AAT MA TAAT 
amni reaafRya una o ae Rekaman aAA HT- 
mA as gagana Radai maa aaa aia fag adaa naai! Ta a 
RA rad We wala ango aat nei Aa agga: | 
vada reg fqurewqug:ü mdi aur NÄ g ARA: MIINA ATAT: |! 
Ig g aga íaíungsnrk qqurup uienidrer:! duppud (gru! ges sein- 
amA Aaea Ra ga q nurga «woquu NFAY VÄPNAT wed! 
agu Gau ga aiara: a ARA aaga aa a: a Aa: ran ae 





aa aa gR aadd aa Aara aea À AgI, AI 
aaan aè aasaga Heed Teas c ea. 9. pp. 250-253, The 


Farag (or qorn ) p. 201 on asgat. quotes the verse smt @yar: as from 
the guit (of guit) and cites verses explaining the five points (wg &c.) 
in which f@f and (sw differ, The word usq is a technical "air word 
and means the termination in the verbal form and qaqa means the pada 
minus the termination, A: wiar È srataga Waal wae: ga: 
qrarférsdufa iga: aam, on y. Wy. | IIL. 4.13 p. 911. 
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‘na’ occurs, we would have to resort to puryudāsa (exclusion or 
exception) In the case of the Prajapativratas ?*9 (which are 
purusártha as decided in P. M. S. 1V. 1. 3) the passage starts 
with the words ‘his vows are’ and then comes the sentence ‘he 
must not see the sun :rising or setting’ ( Kausitaki Br. VJ. 6). 
Vrata means a mental act, a resolve not to do a certain thing, 
the meaning being ‘he should make a resolve to act in such a 
way as not to see the rising or setting sun and stick to it’. 
This really is niyama (restriction). This passage does not 
mean that he should never look at the sun (there is no prohibi- 
tion of seeing the sun) but it only excludes the sight of the 
rising or setting sun; therefore, this is only exclusion and he 
who observes this niyama (restriction) secures the reward 
while in the case of eating kalafija there isa total prohibition. 
'Paryudasa (exclusion) is to be understood where the negative 
particle is taken with another word (i.e. with the verbal root or 
a different word such as a noun); prohibition is to be understood 
where the negative particle is taken with the verbal form’, 


In Dharma$astra works, ‘na’ is frequently explained as 
laying down a paryudasa (proviso or exception). In the section 
on the duties of a sndtaka in Yaj, I. 129-166 ‘na’ occurs very 
often. The Mit. explains (on Yaj. I. 129) that in this section 
wherever ‘na’ occurs it is meant to denote a paryudasa (sarva- 
trapi asmin snatakaprakarane nafi-Sabdah pratyekam paryuda- 
sartha eva), To take only one example, Yaj. in I. 132 provides 
that one should not speak (to a man or woman) what would be 
painful without any necessity or cause, This does not 
altogether prohibit speaking what is painful; what it means is 
that a sn@taka may say to another what is painful except when 
there is no proper reason nor proper occasion to do so. One 
may have to speak what is painful to an erring son or friend or 
near relative. Aparàrka (pp. 206-207) quotes two well-known 


2028. spé yaana mannada gena aAA aa Aaa: RAT- 
agaa l.. ae aAA sara saa amem mR a aad 
HALT! gz a RANA a: aga parag aa Aaram aAA A war 
APA + VIA Aa AAS FATT: HAT: | ATI AW TSA! aa amyn sE - 
qwarmryg) ... aie maa warrg waa arama! ge gauige amA- 
PR AAL a Raa gii aga) Aae: ae (uud mua 
a wat aracya) ge gq aad ngmg! par on g du VI. 2.20. In 
the angr. wr. VI. 6 (or si. a.) we read aṣa maaari Agren aed Gia! 
wa IV. 37 has a similar provision ‘Aaavaeamiged and Urea Hqraa’. Vide 
aamaaqi 104. 18, afüw XII. 10 (among wamaas), fdeorqeiqm 71, 17-18 
for almost the same words, 
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verses on the distinction between paryudüsa and pratisedha (the 
two halves of which are quoted and underlined in note 2027) on 
the interpretation of a verse requiring a man having a son not 
to observe a fast on certain days &c. The first halves of those 
verses are; 'Pradhànatvam vidhauyatra pratisedhespradha- 
nata (paryudasah...naii) \ apradhanyam vidhau yatra pratisedhe 
pradhanata ! prasajyaprati...nai "ll 


When the particle ‘na’ is employed in a sentence, it is 
either à prohibition or à paryudása or an arthavada, These 
three have to be clearly distinguished. In Darsaparnamasa 
the two ājyabhāgas arə an aùga (P. M.S. IV. 4.30) and a 
passage states that the two ājyabhāgas arə the eyes of the 
Dargaptrnamasa sacrifice. *9 In connection with this the Veda 
says ‘these two are not performed in an animal sacrifice nor in 
a Soma sacrifice’. The question is; is this a prohibition or a 
paryudasa or an arthavada. A pratisedha occurs only when 
there is the possibility of what is prohibited following asa 
matter of course. As the GjyabhGgas are prescribed in Darsapu- 
rnamasa there is no possibility of these two being required in 
a Somayaga and there is no real prohibition. Nor is there 
paryudasa, for if it be a paryudasa there would be no proper 
connection, since in paryudàsa one would have to say ‘there are 
ajyabhagas in dargapirnamasa except in somayágs', which 
would be absurd. Therefore, these words ‘na tau pasau karoti 
na some’ contain an arthavada. A true?™ prohibition would 
occur only when something is first prescribed and then 
prohibited. The stock example is of the Sodasin cup; there are 
two Vedic sentences of equal authority ‘he takes the sodasin cup 
in Atiratra’ and ‘he does not take the Sodasin cup in atirátra'; 
owing to this conflict an option is allowed. Similarly, there is 
a Vedic passage ‘ Vrihibhir yajeta yavairva’ (one shall offer a 
sacrifice with grains of rice or with yavas). Therefore, in the 
above two cases where the two texts are irreconcilable, there is 


* 2029. ae ar cd aaeq aaa aa ger ogg augu sídqurd! 
3. s. II. 6. 2. 1. 

2030. fgregr q sau: vurq! g. A. a, X. 8.6. gaq explains ' qur aR 
wgrfa qiefereafa | a aa yri ai viaa gA) ama a RI RT- 
RaRa vera Kean! at ated ana | Io" gae 
Teas area ae a Hed waa; THA sEgaT SH uq difaqmmamat: i 
fies niaaa wae a Aaa Aiea R amA Head! sat ay 
RAR ARMA gadi agn. on 1.3.3 p.175. Vide also apfagav ie 
sídqet «afa! sm on g. at. q VIL. 3. 20 and VII. 3. 23. 


H. D, 157 
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no way except that of allowing an option (vikalpa) But 
' vikalpa' is liable to eight faults. 299! "Therefore, an effort has to 
be made to avoid option and accept as far as possible a paryu- 
dasa or arthavada, since by accepting an option, the authorita- 
tive statement in one case or the other has to be regarded as 
unauthoritative and not binding. Sabara and Tantravartika 
provide that vikalpa should be resorted to only in case there is 
no other way. The P. M.S. lays down that vikalpa may be 
accepted when several things having the same object (or sense) 
are stated by several authoritative texts. 


There is one more word that must be explained, viz. 
nityanuvada, 32 This word occurs in Apastambadharmasitra 
II. 6. 14. 13 ( vide n. 1877 above). It occurs frequently in Jaimini 
( vide II. 4. 26, IV. I. 5, VI. 7. 30, VII, 4. 5, VIII. 1.6, IX. 4, 36, 
X. 2.38) and Sabara uses it oftener still. He explains that where 
the Vedic text apparently prohibits something when there is no 
possibility of what is prohibited as happening, there is nityanu- 
vada (as in ‘the fire altar should not be piled on bare earth nor in 
the sky nor in heaven’). The Tuptika states the same thing in a 
different form when it says that where a prohibition amounts to 
an arthaváda, that is nityanuvada. 


Vikalpas (options) are grouped under three heads viz. 
those indicated by logic or reasoning, (2) those due to express 
words and (3) those dependent on the will of the performer. Au 
example of the first kind is the option about rice grains and 
barley grains (yavair vrihibhir-và yajeta). The 2nd may be 
exemplified from Manu III. 267, which says that the Manes 
derive satisfaction for a month when offerings are made of 
sesame or of rice or of barley or of masa pulse or of water or of 
fruits and roots. 





2031. qme (darc usd Eqs eurmureeg 1 q. Hi. |. XI. 3, 10. 
The eight faults of allowing an option between two provisions are set out 
in Ñ. «ur 9. p. 151 and Frof. Edgerton's translation of dij, eur. 5. paragraph 
318 pp. 163-164, n, 212. The mrqsitaet (p. 42) discusses the sfií&qaqa, 
quotes the verse qeg. and points out the eight dosas, The three 
words CECILA nað and fdayeu occur in one sütra viz g. zi a X.8.15 

'aifi gg arraimreniqavcrdQque: maA Aaner: tara’ which is quoted in the 
smgeomma on 3. g. II. 3. 26). The sat remarks (on this sutra) that these 
words are only a summary of the original sütra which is '-(q qq HTgWSTW: 
RUT ATT HTT aA T: TAT |.’ 

2032. srdíd weg uidi facarpma:! sme on 1.2. 18 ; wundarquia sía- 
query Peargargt wait! eqérenr on VIL, 3,21; on IX. 4,36 (Q Renang: 
Vara) Fee explains ; frrakaad qrageaia. 
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An option depending on the will of a person occurs in the 
Jabalopanisad 33 (4) ‘after finishing the period of studenthood 
one should become a householder, after becoming a householder, 
one should become a forest hermit and after becoming a forest 
hermit one may become a wandering ascetic (sannyasin or 
parivrad ); or following another method one may become a 
wandering ascetic after finishing studenthood or after becoming 
an householder or after becoming a forest hermit.’ The latter 
part of this passage gives an option as to 4sramas.’ This option 
is referred to by Gautama in the words ‘some sages allow an 
option as to à$ramas to him (to brahmacarin)' When Yàj. 
1.14 provides that the Upanayana of a brahmana boy may be 
performed in the eighth year from conception or from birth 
there is an option depending on the will of the father. 


Manu IV.7 provides that a dvija should amass as much corn 
as would fill a granary (i.e.as would last for a year) ora 
Kumbhi (for six months) or as much as would suffice for three 
days or may not care to amass even for to-morrow. These are 
four options and then Manu IV. 8 provides that a dvija who is 
an householder may choose one of these four, but each succeed- 
ing one is superior in point of merit and otherworldly rewards. 


A vikalpa may also be vyavasthita (restricted or limited to 
a certain set of circumstances ) or avyavasthita (not restricted ). 
The Ap. Dh. S. provides?! that one should offer bal; with his 
hand in the aupdsana fire or in the kitchen fire with the first six 
mantras. Haradatta remarks that ‘This is a limited option’ 
viz. in the aupasana fire bali should be cast every day by those 
who have kept up that fire and in the ordinary kitchen fire by 


2033. agai Rama A RA A g A A sé qum sa 
ufq Jaer ABTA GET maiga qatar! sratata. 4, q- by spur in his 
wi on spp III. 4.20 with the remark 'araqzdq STNTCGTHISTHTedU- 
amaaan Far: wafdas. The faqaarea of wgrqa III, 4. 18-20 is 
ereNq II, 23. 1 ‘agy udeqnrur:... agreliisgaaad!’ and the sgg 
mentions the views of. 3ifüfs and agan on this argita passage and the 
established conclusion is ‘Rai uong’ II. 4. 20. MARATA says ‘ aeaT- 
siHfiqedi qd? III. 1, qeq referring to sra, Tbe saratana does 
not appear to have been known to the author of the Brahmasutra while views 
similar to those propounded by it were known to Gautama, The Mit. on 
Yaj. III. 56 refers to the Jabalopanisad as allowing an option ' eur s Rar 
amey ga agai. aaa R? a Ari aaa Ranea Rit 
gays famem: t. 

2034. sant «3 mr qg: Rri gR NA! MT. v. g. I. 2.3. 
16; ‘aranana Aga: Ta qa RUR RET: qT. 
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him whose wife is dead. Manu III. 82 prescribes that one 
should offer Sraddha everyday with food, water, milk etc. Here 
there is vyavasthita-vikalpa i.e. first food, then in its absence 
milk, fruits and roots, and in the absence of these water. When 
Manu IV. 95 prescribes ** Having performed the Upakarma rite 
according to proper procedure on the Full Moon of Sravana or 
of Bhadrapada a brahmana should diligently study the Vedas 
for four months and a half.” Medhatithi says that this isa 
'vyavasthita-vikalpa' viz. the Samavedins should perform 
upikarma on Bhadrapada Full Moon, while Rgvedins and 
Yajurvedins on Sravana Full Moon. Vide the Mit. on Yaj. 
I. 254 about the sapindana of a mother, where the Mit. introdu- 
ces order among conflicting texts. When Gaut. prescribes (II, 
21) that a sannydsin should completely shave the head or keep 
ouly a top-knot, there is an option depending on the will of the 
person. Gaut. II. 51-53, Ap. Dh. S. IL 2. 11, Manu III. 1 
prescribe brahmacarya for Veda study for 48, 36, 24, 12, 3 years. 
Here there is an option depending on the capacity and wish of 
the student. It should be noted that the eight faults about 
accepting an option do not occur in a vyavasthita ?35 vikalpa 
nor do they apply where the option is dependent on the volition 
of the performer nor where option is given by express texts. 
Those eight faults apply only to an option indicated by 
reasoning. 


The Mimamsabalaprakasa (pp. 153-165 ) provides a long list 
of the divisions and subdivisions of Vikalpa. 


Sastra is meant to give definite rules as stated by Patafijali 26 
and therefore all Sastrik works try to reduce options to the 
minimum and assign to apparently conflicting passages 
separate and definite provinces of application ( Visayavyavas- 
tha). Sometimes, the options are so many that commentators 
give up the task of assigning them different scopes e. g. the Mit. 
on Yaj IIL 22, after quoting the conflicting passages on 
impurity on birth and death, for ksatriyas, vaisyas and $üdras 





2035. wf arafa Yara aN AA a R s oadfísemidmeds- 
aAa aa nn maa annman) -gaa aR 
AAAA AN a aa -aenean Ane enega Ag! vfi. wr. 9. 
PP. 161-162. 

2036. a agan MÀN ARIA! MAN R MA ARN RETT 
on qiia 4 (a aae) on q. VI. 1.135; qadan gia: 
iA araa ranga A «ra na gin a. 
on w. II, 22. 
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from Parasara, Satatapa, Vasistha and Atri gives up the effort 
to bring order because it would be of no use as people do not 
accept the dicta of these in practice. 


Two other words require some explanation. They are 
‘aradupakdraka’ and ‘sannipatyopakaraka’. In the 3rd chapter 
of the PMS the author deals 2°? with éesa, its definition and 
explains how to determine what things are called $esa and 
what are íesin  Kumarila sets out five definitions of the word 
Sesa, diseards four and accepts one, viz. 'Sesa' is that which 
serves the purpose of another. Sabara comments that what 
serves to help another is called sesa and the other is called 
gesin. Sabara adds a qualification viz. that is $esa which ia of 
very much help to another. Bádari holds that there are three 
groups of $esa viz. dravya (materials for sacrifice such as 
rice-grains), guna (such as the reddish colour of the cow that is 
the price of the soma to be purchased), sa»usküras (purificatory 
acts such as the pounding of the grains in mortar and pestle 
which make the grains fit for turning them into purodaga). 
Jaimini adds that rites ( karmani ) like yaga, fruit or result (of 
yaga) are S$esa as regards the performer and thé performer is 
$esa with reference to the yaga, According to Badari, dravya, 
guna, samskdra are always $esa, while according to the establi- 
shed conclusion, yaga, reward and performer (yaga, phala and 
purusa) may be according to circumstances either Sesa or Sesin. 
After a long discussion the Tantravartika sums up the discussion 
that dravya, guna, and samskara are with reference to yüga 
invariably sesa, though they may be sesin with reference to 
their own constituent elements, while as regards phala, yaga and 
the performer they can be both $esa and $esin with reference to 
each other. For example, in the Dar$a-Pürnamàsa sacrifice 
there are various items, such as taking out handfuls of rice 
grains (for sacrifice), sprinkling water on them, pounding 
them; then certain acts are to be performed with reference to 
ajya (clarified butter) viz. purifying it with two blades of kuga 
grass, melting it, also bringing a branch, starting the cows 
towards the meadows &c. These auxiliaries are of two kinds, 
viz. (i) that are already accomplished, (ii) that are of the nature 








2037. Sm geteng! y. at. g, U1. 25 a Seq ha gan zm ani a 
fafergsuR | gífat ganda a BRA aroma sewed p? dui sq song 
wat, Fast kasha MANIRA) TAISNI wer omqígeda sani i 
sA maaa aea aaa UTER! swaWUD Sed wg wiry! arya, on 
III. 1. 2 p. 654. 
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of actions. The first comprehend substances, number &c.; those 
that are of the nature of acts are two-fold viz. sannipatyopaka@raka 
and Grdd-upakdraka, In the Paurnamasi rite there are such 
auxiliaries as Prayajas, the Aghdras, the Ajyabhagas. These are 
aradupakaraka. Sannipatyopakarakas are also called sāma- 
vayika, or dgrayikarmani; they are such as the pounding of 
grains, proksana etc. The Aradupakaraka are ?99 rites prescri- 
bed without being meant to do something about substances and 
are directly the azgas of the principal rite. These do not give 
rise to any samskāra (embellishment or making fit) in the 
substance meant to bə offered in sacrifice, are helpful in 
producing the paramapurva that yields the fruit of the whole 
rite. They produce a subordinate apurva of their own. They 
are directly angas of the principal rite and are distinguished 
from sannipatyopakarakas, which are samskaraka (bring about 
some embellishment or fitness). The Sannipatyopakarakas are 
more powerful than Aradupakarakas and therefore the Tantra- 
vartika states the proposition that where it is possible to hold an 
act 20? in a rite to be sannipatyopakaraka or samavayika, it is 
not proper fo regard it as dradupakaraka. It is somewhat 
remarkable that Prof. Keith in. his ‘KarmamImamsa’ (p. 88 ) 
inverts the meaning of these two words. The explanation of 
sannipatyopakaruka in ‘Prabhakara School’ (by M. M. Jha) 
p.181 also is rather obscure. The Ekadasitattva (p. 97), while 
discussing the substitutes (pratinidhis) to be employed on 
Ekadasi for ghee, for milk and honey ( being milk-powder, curds 
and jaggery) quotes P. M. S. VI. 3. 18 ‘na devatagnisabda- 
kriyam-anyarthasamyogat’, explains that in place of a pre- 
scribed kriya like prayàjas (that have an unseen or spiritual 
reward ) there is to be no substitute, since what has an invisible 
result is àradupakaraka, but in place of rice grains ( that are the 
means of preparing purodüsa) a substitute may be employed, 
since the rice grains are sannipatyopakarakas and have a seqn 
purpose viz. preparing purodasa. Sankarácárya in his bhasya on 








2038. aR a RRITA AZRE Aransas al serge 
Sra: maA A aa R NEFI MII ga ÅAR- 
qaqa aTa! amaenn NA aon X. 4.38. amea, means garq acc, to 
grat on X. 8, 16. aa aareqearaaaa faa nA Aar, aA- 
Aag gq pud muiegü! GL cup ow. pp. 163-164 ; geegiess Had 
Rami RA magen wur sure! ibid p.168; vide sysheremmet 
p. 13. 


2039. wp wmm wurqnergwnrnnewa gt! aera on III. 4. 
12 p. 902. 
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V.S, IV. 16 states that the performance of obligatory vedic 
rites (like Agnihotra) by a man who has to acquire knowledge 
of brahma is helpful for attaining it as an aradupakaraka. 20° 


Apart from the Veda and smrtis the Pirvamimamsa relies 
upon or refers to /oka or lokavat (usage of the ordinary people) for 
elucidation. For example, I. 2. 20, I. 2. 29, IL. 1,12 (Lokavat), 
IV. 1.6 ‘tatha ca lokabhiitesu’ meaning ‘lokepi’), VI, 2. 16 (loke 
karmàni vedavat-tatosdhipurusajfianam), Vl. 5.34 (na bhakti- 
tvid-esa hi loke), VJ. 8. 26 (yafici-krayanam-avidyamane 
lokavat), VII. 4. 11 (Lingahetutvad-alinge laukikam syat), VOI 
2. 22 (payo và tat-pradhanatval-lokavad-dadhnas-tadarthatvàt ) 
gives the illustration that in order to solidify milk a little 
of curds is enough; VIII. 4.6, (na laukikánàm &c. where 
‘laukikandm’ means ‘lokindm’ ); X. 3.44 (sabdarthascapi lokavat), 
X.3. 51, X. 6. 8, X. 7. 66(Lokavat, Sabara saying ‘ Yatha 
matsyán na payasà sama$niyat), XL 1. 23, 26, 62. Sabara 
himself uses the word 'Laukikanyaya' in bhásya on PMS III 
4. 13 (evam varnyamàne laukikayayanugatah sitrartho varni- 
to bhavisyati’ p. 926 ), 20 


Jaimini dealt with the eternal, self-existent and absolutely 
authoritative character of the Veda as regards Dharma in the 
first pada of the first chapter and also dealt with the means of 
knowledge, the eternal character of the relation of words and 
senses. In the second pada of the first adhyaya he pronounced 
that arthavadas which form a very large portion of the Veda 
were meant to laud the Vidhis with which they were connected 
and were not to be treated as useless. He also provided that 
mantras (that formed part of the veda) had a purpose to serve 
viz. that of recalling to the mind the meaning of the rites 
performed, that some mantras like ‘catvari srnga’ 2s (Rg. IV. 








2040. wgenHesid MARIREA AARNA: AÀ MAN SHUT 
aiming J gras) agan rda R h KA meN 
Araona ! dqierqenneq IV. 1, 16. 

2041. sm on VIL 4.12 explains the nyaya wudtgarn: aw ugat 
Jema garage gat wana |; ss on VIII 1,11 employs 
it ' arfrarrerfd endrgoramieniu: ; the des employs it on III. 5. 19 
( P. 991) ‘apne Be wrdtgernraaa areas ACTA’ |. 

2041a. The objections about ‘catvari srhg2' and the quotations are 
raised in P, M, S, I. 2. 31, which isa very long sutra, and are answered in 
I. 2, 32-45, P. M. S. 1, 2.38 deals with the verse wentt wyt. This verse is 
explained in Nirukta XIII. 7, in qqoeics RENSA, by Sabara. by Kumarila 

(Continued on next page) 
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58. 3) are laudatory of yága, by means of a metaphor, that the 
sense of some words in the mantras like 'Jarbharl turpharitü 
(Rg. X. 106. 6) or* Indrah somasya kanuka' ( Rg. VIII. 77. 4) 
about which it is argued that no sense can be made out of them 
are really explicable with the help of Nirukta (etymology) and 
grammar, that some words like 'Kikata', ‘Naicdsakha’, and 
‘Pramaganda’, that are claimed to refer to a country, a city, a 
king and therefore are claimed to make the mantra (Rg, III. 53, 
14) non-eternal, can be explained in a different way. In this 
way, no part of the Veda is anarthaka (without sense or useless ) 
or non-eternal. The Mimamsakas are very keen on avoiding 
Gnarthakya of any Vedic words or sentences. 


In the third pada of the first chapter Jaimini deals with the 
authoritativeness of smrtis, the usages of respectable and learned 
people ( sadacira), the Vedangas &c. 


It appears that before Jaimini composed his sütra, smrtis 
had come into prominence and the usages of the Sistas had been 
recognised as one of the sources of Dharma. The Dharma- 
sutras of Gautama, Apastamba, and?? others had declared that 
the Vedas, the Smrtis and the usages of those who know the 
Vedas are the sources of Dharma. Therefore, the Santiparva (137, 





(Continued from last page) 

(in Tantravartika p. 155-156), by Durga and Sayana, These differ a good deal 
(even Kumarila widely differs from Sabara), siti afiq are epithets of 
the Asvins and explained in Nirukta ( XIII. 5), Kanuka (in Nirukta V. 10), 
Kikata and other words in Nirukta VI. 32, Yāska says ' Kikata is a Country 
in which non-Aryans resided, while Tantravartika (p. 158) first explained ít 
as meaning a country and affirmed that a country iseternal. Then Kumarila 
proposes that Kikata means 'close-fisted', Pramaganda 'usurious man', 
'naica-sakham' means wealth of an impotent person. Sabara on P, M, S. I. 
2,41 ( pp. 156-157 ) Raamaa: smagen a Aiara) Aa ARNO- 
ada mad: Heahtaea: | aut wets ae gkg samda aAA 
Raamaa gaa, ga mit gkûg occur in Rg, X. 106.6; the words 
fina ... aeafyaey: again occur in greoney on P. M, S. 1.3, 10. In eeqarída 
p. 259 (on I. 3. 24) we find ‘areln anona frets sree: uU 
weal vag aren aaonieia.' Tbe fag« 1.15 has the words aqq Marea 
rnor meda. Vide qaqaia pp. 268-269 for other references to (su. 
On P. M, S, XI. 1. 24 Sabara quotes «raura ( ferm I. 1). 


2042. Gd mig aai a eue! dL 1.2; wügra: wur Sure! 
orm. q. q, I. 1. 1. 2-3. ereq a gÀ adt wsismemogemrdqu quon! m. XI. 


19, where etqu explains agy wat: TeTENt SrAAVgrumag. Vide vg Il. 6 
and 3m. I. 7. 
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23, 135. 22 in Citrao ed.) mentions Dharma$ástras and Anu$às- 
anaparva (45. 17) quotes gathas from Yama’s Dharmasastra. 
Therefore, Jaimini had to consider whether smrtis and usages 
were authoritative in the matter of Dharma and, if so, to what 
extent. Even if smrtis were held to be unauthoritative, the 
authoritativeness of the Veda would not be affected; but the very 
first sūtra (of P. M. S.) postulated that the work would consider 
the question about the characteristics of Dharma and, therefore, 
smrtis that were called Dharmaśāstra (Manu II. 10) were 
connected with the discussion about Dharma. Besides, from VI. 
7. 6 it follows that?°!3 Jaimini knew Dharmasastras as he provid- 
es that in a Visvajit the performer cannot make a Sidra a 
subject of gift simply because he serves a man of higher caste on 
account of the ordinances of Dharmasastra. Even in the Upani- 
sads (as in Tai, Up. 1.11) the teacher after the pupil had completed 
Veda study impresses upon the latter that whenever he would 
have a doubt about the rites enjoined or about proper conduct he 
should follow the conduct of brahmanas in his country that act 
after proper consideration, that are devoted to their duties and ara 
not driven to do anything by another, are not harsh of character, 
that are intent on doing their duties. This amounts to following 
‘sadicara’ as a source of dharma, Jaimini employs the word 
‘smrti’ in the sense of wcrks in several sütras as in VI, 8, 23 
(which contains the very words that the Ap. Gr. sütra employs), 
1X. 2. 1, XIL 4. 43. Sabara mentions 'smrti' and the word 
'smarati' and ' smaranti' more than a dozen times. 

The following passages may be noted. On? P, M, S.I 
3. 2. Sabara says ‘“‘pramanam smrtih”; on P. M. 8. I 3.3 he 





. 200. urs mama! g.xt«. VL. 7.6: ffr wiegen! fü 
ISIS A) TY SRL ue wt oa ae! gsr a Fa pN: ga: A- 
maang aqarata. Vide mg X, 123 for sidra’s duty to serve 
bigher varnas and aaa (XI, 57-59), 


2044. serana 3qugra toi maga: Heo sttaraia 
gala egy! Aeon ría 'aenquü mud dmi ara 
R Rre Asg saxon 1.3.2; #4. q 1 2.1 is aerate 
aqaa A, anq. w. q. L 6. 18. 16 and 23 are quremeitsum! difarirebra- 
TSR: Manu X. 89 forbids the sale of horses and other animals that are 
ekasapba, while Tai. S, II, 3.12.1 stating that Varuna seizes him who 
accepts the gift of a horse practically forbids it. The Rgveda highly praises 
donors of horses e.g. in X.107, 2 wan (qíà qfarmWedt sU ag: ae a 
WWW. On p. 226 of 'Pürvamimamsa in its sources’ Sir, G. Jha translates 
‘giving and accepting in gift and buying and selling of lions, horses &c. ' 
Fana means ‘lion’ and also as an adjective ‘having a mane’ qualifying 
' horses' ; vide H, of Dh, vol, III. p. 850 n. 1647 criticizing this translation, 


H, D. 158 
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mentions three smrti rules, two of which can be said to corres- 
pond with extant smrtis; on PMS VI I. 5, while dealing with the 
question whether lower animals (dogs &c.) have adhiküra for 
Vedic rites, Sabara denies their adhikara, since they do not 
study the Veda nor the smrtisastras (as men do); on PMS VI. 2. 
21-22 (when the question is whether the smarta rules that a 
teacher should be followed or obeyed and obeisance be made to 
him and whether one should get up and honour an old man 
apply to even children whose upanayana is not performed) 
Sabara states that smrti is equal to Veda (Vedatulya hi 
smritih, vaidika eva padartha smaryanta ityuktam). On 
VI. 8.23 he quotes one quarter of a sloka as smrti (smaranti-tesu . 
kalesu daivani-iti) On VI. 7. 31 he says that smrti speaks of 
gandharvas living for a thousand years. On VI. I. 20 Sabara 
says a woman owns no wealth, if one follows smrti, but is owner 
of property if $rut; be followed. On IX. 2,2 Sabara says .‘ naisa 
smrtih pramanam, drstamüla hyesa 5 on X. 1.36 Sabara says that 
from the usage of respectable people smrti is inferred and from 
smrti Sruti text is inferred; on X. I 42 Sabara says ‘Smrti is 
stronger than usage’. On X. 3.47 Sabara says ‘there is a smrti 
that one should not sell a horse’, In one place Sabara employs 
the words ‘pramanayam smrtau' instead of ‘pramadne smrtau’ 
as one would expect and the Tantravartika is at great pains to 
show that this lapse on the part of Sabara may be somehow 
justified (pp. 183-184) on 1.3.3. The Baudhayana Dh. S. (1. 1. 
19-26 ) sets out five practices peculiar to the countries of the 
South ( Southern India ) and five others peculiar to the North and 
says that if one belonging to the South follows any of the usages 
peculiar to the North and vice versa he would be guilty of sin. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol. III. p. 858 and note 1663 for the passage 
from Baud, Dh. S. The objector says??5 that smrtis should be 





2045, uiga mqa TNT! A a RIAA TAMARA 
ama! I. 3, 1-2, The words HIATT, are explained by the wreqmie as 
= eegfa-3fqauqniat: i.e. the people who perform Vedic rites and 
also observe the Smrti prescriptions are the same; they would not do so 
unless they firmly believe that smrti prescriptions are based on Vedic autho- 
rity though it may not be possible in every case to point out Vedic passages 
expressly or impliedly referring to them, Ayrfafy on aq II. 6 clearly puts it, 
quoting from his own work called gir, the following verse: WTHIU3- 
att zie aqfazr: antra: aga ajamaan adi: sia, tae words under- 


lined are taken from g. si. q. 1.3. 2. srpegía (11.7) has 'q: wGgenvaturq nt 
( Continued on next page) 
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discarded, since smrtis were composed by men (i.e they are 
pauruseya and not apauruseya, as the Veda is) and men are 
often deluded and forgetful. This is the main basis of the 
objector. To this the reply is that for prescriptions of the smtris, 
there are passages in the Veda that suggest some of the smrti 
rules e. g. that the Astaka sr@ddha was prevalent long before the 
smrtis is indicated by the Vedic mantra ‘yam janah pratinan- 
danti’. 24% The usages about obeying the teacher, about provid- 
ing cisterns for travellers have a seen purpose, viz. the benefit of 
others, Even the Veda mentions * prapá ( Rg. IX. 4.1 * dhanva- 
nniva prapà asi 'meaning' O Agni! thou art like a prapà ina 
desert’. The Tantravartika is most exhaustive on this and the 
following sutras, differs from the Bhasyakara in many places, 
finds fault with him and gives alternative matters as the subjects 
for discussion. He puts forward two theories about smrti 
provisions for which it is impossible to suggest Vedic indications, 
He says ( firstly ) that Smrti??? prescriptions may be based on lost 
Vedic sakhas, or (2) they may be based on texts contained in 
the very parts of the Veda that are available at present. If any 
one asks ‘how is it that they are not found’, Kumarila gives the 
reply : the several branches of the Veda are scattered about (in 
many distant territories), men are negligent, and the texts are 
contained in different sections of the Veda; on account of these 
one cannot point out the texts that are the basis of the smrtis, 


That many Vedic texts were lost or are unavailable now 
was the view even before the days of the Ap. Dh. S. (T. 4. 12. 10), 
which states ‘rites were promulgated in the Brahmana texts, but 
the exact words (of the Brabmana texts) are lost and have to be 
inferred from the performance of the rites (or from procedure 
prescribed in Smrtis )’. 20 There was danger in relying on the 


(Continued from last page ) 
Raat Rata a ARR R aiaa Ra: 0. Auriaie, Wages and 
some other commentators take q; as referring to Veda, while Kulluka refers it 
to wg. Vide H., of Dh. IIL p. 828 n. 1612 for another meaning of 
these words, 


2046. The verse wi stat: Aaga mă occurs in smmddq III. 10.2, 
aq, 7. qr. II. 10. 27. Vide H. of Dh. vol, III. p. 828 note 1612. 

2047, aa at adtagergnraaa ...... | owgr (derarasmama go emm ! 
qme Sppegd-sremet Roanet mga: MARORA, 
uds * Ezqü! weqqr on I. 3, 1 p. 164, quoted by fdsqww in his com. on 
arg. 1.7 p. 14 (without name), 

2048. angi Runam: na: vita! v3 Stgrefoww: 
aR qu memes! ong. a @ 1.4, 12. 10-11. 
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theory that Smrtis were based on Vedic texts that are lost (or 
disappeared ), because that very argument might be urged by 
heterodox sects like the Bauddhas. 749 Therefore, Kumarila put 
forward the other theory viz. the basis of smrtis are texts that 
are not found in the existing vedic texts because the Vedic 
$ükhas are scattered about (as said in the verse quoted above ). 


This whole subject about Smrtis according to the views of 
the Mimamsakas has been dealt with at great length by the 
author in H, of Dh. vol III. pp. 827-841. "Therefore, only a 
few examples and conclusions may be mentioned here, Sabara 
himself proposes that PMS I. 3. 45° should form a separate 
Adhikarana by itself and puts forward an important maxim viz. 
where one can find out or ascribe a visible motive for an act one 
should not postulate an unseen Vedic text or a transcendental 
motive. 2°! The result of Sabara’s dealing with PMS TI. 3. 3-4 
is neatly put by the Sastradipika as follow; Smrti rules that are 
opposed to Sruti rules and such smrti provisions as can be shown 
to have a clear worldly motive are not authoritative or binding, 
while the rest of smrti texts are authoritative. This doctrine is 
older than the Ap. Dh 8S. (1 4.10.12) which provides ‘where 
men act because they find pleasure in doing that act there 
Sastra has no scope’. Kumarila does not agree with Sabara. 
He says that visible and invisible or spiritual motives are 
often inextricably mixed up. ‘Unhusking rice” grains’ has 
a visible purpose in order that they may be well boiled and the 
boiled rice may be offered in a sacrifice. In this act then there 
is a visible purpose and yet this act is prescribed by the Veda. 
In a trenchant, finely worded and very accommodating passage 
redolent of a cosmopolitan outlook and the desire to give even 
the devil his due, Kumarila examines (in pp. 166-168) all the 
known classes of Sanskrit works with regard to their usefutness 





2049. fq g wóresTemuss: ecd anarat ayieedramit agen 
Mave wasya | aeqar. on I. 3. 1 p. 163. 

2050. fatwa aata ga aama Faqs! gy. Aq L3. 3-4 
There is another reading in I. 3, 3 viz. 3T TR. Vide qv. p. 193 quoted 
on p. 833 n. 1622 of vol, HII. of H. of Dh. 

2051. OnI.3.2 Sabara says zeri aa ga mamot X aeria NAF- 
MPAA. The aga. on this says arqquei dqquraIHETS:! xS 
wae Hewat Faswancrat!? (p. 186). Vide H. of Dh. vol. III. p, 837 
n. 1628. It appears that gm thought that Sabara stated his case as 
merely a counter blast and bis own opinion is that a smrti text which has 
a visible purpose may still be Vedamula. 


» 
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and relation to Veda and ordinary worldly experience. Only a 
few sentences will be set out here and in the notes. Therefore, he 
provides that all Smrtis are authoritative according to the pur- 
pose they serve. Those parts of Smrtis that are concerned with 
Dharma and Moksa hava the Veda as their source, while what- 
ever parts of Smrtis are concerned with wealth (artha) and 
worldly pleasures ( kàma) are based on worldly practices. The 
same rule applies to the hortatory passages of IJtihdsa (the 
Mahabharata ) and Puranas, both of which are often spoken of as 
Smrti. The episodes and tales in these two should be taken as 
arthavadas. Then he refers to the descriptions of the divisions 
of the earth and the varmsas ( dynastic lists) (both of which are 
among the subjects treated of in the Puranas) and sets out the 
purposes they might serve. The six Vedangas (grammar, 
metrics, etymology, astronomy &c. ) are useful as kratvartha and 
purusàrtha, and MImamsa and Nyaya (logic) have been establi- 
shed (worked up) from worldly experience by means of pratyaksa 
(direct perception) and inference based upon the fechnique 
evolved by a continuous and unbroken line of learned men; 
that no single person would have been able to put together for 
the first time such a large collection of arguments 2? (as in the 
Mimamsasastra). For the necessity of Nyaya (in the interpreta- 
tion of the Veda) he relies upon Manu XII. 105-106. Kumarila 
is prepared to concede that philosophical systems in which are 
postulated pradhüna and purusa (Sankhya) or the supreme 
Lord or atoms ( Vaisesika) should be deemed to explain the 
creation and dissolution of the world, should be looked upon as 
exhibiting perceived, minute and gross substances divided into 
Causes and effects due to the knowledge derived from mantras 
and arthavadas. The purpose of these is to make known the 
distinction of svarga and yaga as result and cause. The purpose 
of the description of creation and dissolution is to show the 





2052, qia aaa autigmrgin (aha?) adagang- 
Ran eerie west Tea Tey! a Waaargiat Bearaengiat «p eunt 
mama | maa cea war Jqqud Paneeitecraar- 
Shed! dear. p. 166 (ong. A. @ I. 3.2); Raim g Aga maanani ANT- 
WRaewsrqrarteraer: saa ae sagt seated afore 
ara: | àa aaen raea: araa. p. 1670n I. 3,2. M. M. Jha in his 
translation of Tantravārtika (p. 121) translates 'mimāmsā is based on the 
Veda, upon ordinary experience &c. But in the Anan, edition there are 
No Sanskrit words corresponding to tbe words underlined. This passage 
indicates that Kumarila firmly held that many authors had tried their hands 
at composing sūtra works on Mimamsa before the present P. M. S. emerged. 
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distinction between the power of luck and human effort. He 
goes even a step further and is prepared to admit that even 
heterodox hypotheses of Bauddhas such as the theory that only 
Vijüana(cognition) exists, that everything is in an eternal 
flux and that there is no (permanent) soul, which (theories) 
sprang from the arthavada passages in the Upanisads, serve the 
purpose of inducing people to give up extreme attachment to 
sensual pleasures and are useful and authoritative in their 
own ways. 

He sums up the distinction by stating that as regards those 
smrtis (or portions of them ) in which the fruit or result promised 
cannot possibly be experienced in this life, but where the result 
is promised as fructifying in the remote future (i, e. after death ), 
an inference as to their being based on Veda may be drawn, 
but, as in:the case of scorpion lore ?93 (i, e. incantations for 
curing the sting of a scorpion), works dealing with matters that 
can be seen are authoritative only because the result can be 
perceived in other men similarly stung. 


The medieval Dharmasastra works take up this discussion 
about the distinction between smrtis based upon the Veda and 
those on perceptible motives or purposes. For example, the Kalpa- 
taru (Brahma-cari-kanda p.30) and Aparàrka (pp. 626-627) 
quote verses from Bhavisyapurana (Brahmaparva chap. 181, 
22-31) that divide the contents of smrtis in five categories 
and exemplify that division. The Sm. C. II. p. 24 quotes two of 
these and the Paribhasápraka$a of Mitramiésra (p. 19) quotes 
all of them. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. III. p. 840 note 1634 for all 
the verses. 


Kumiarila (pp. 194-196 of Tantravartika) holds that the 
passages quoted by Sabara on 1.3.3 are not really opposed to 
Veda at all and that the proper subject for discussion under I. 
3. 3-4 is the authoritativeness in mattera of Dharma of the 
schools 2° of Sankhya, Yoga, Pasupata, Pajicaratra and Sakyas 





2053. Agana -gonig-eanigaaacaaaquaeaa fiqdeneg- 
Rag eni faadfugirepre Gael WAI! RAI A Ia KRANA- 
amaram yaaan are@and g Anaa yera euge. 
mawaà fada! deam p. 168 on I, 3. 2, 

2054, amaA ARA tiA -. ateria- anga- 
mamaaa aa . iaaea R aang- 
mmaa maana a RA Bits a mera SrA AR AANA- 
Rama ameg Agamana Raamaa an. p. 194. 
Here the reading in the sūtra would have to be oratey. 
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and he holds that all these are outside the pale of the threo Vedas 
and are to be discarded as unauthoritative, although they 
contain a few matters such as ahirhsa, truthfulness, self-control, 
charity and compassion, that agree with Sruti and smrti. It 
will have been seen from the above that Kumarila was aware of 
the emphasis placed by Buddhists on some moral values but he 
differed from them in many other matters, that he was ready to 
admit that Buddhist works had some value and he did not 
preach that they should be burnt or destroyed. Therefore, it 
appeafs that his attitude was far from being one of total hatred 
and persecution of the Buddhists, as alleged by Taranatha cited 
above on p. 1010 n. 1645. 


Sabara explains that sztras 5-7- of P. M.S.1.3 are’? 
concerned with certain religious acts such as àcamana (sipping 
water ) when one sneezes in the midst of a rite, the wearing of 
Yajfiopavita (the sacred thread), the use of the right hand 
alone in all acts. These interfere with the sequence and quick 
performance of the subordinate items in a religious rite, says 
the objector. Sabara establishes that there is no substance in 
the objection, Kumarila feels that Sabara is not right as 
regards the three instances cited by him. He splits the three 
sutras into two adhikaranas (topics for consideration); sütras 5 
and 6 deal (acc, to Kumarila) with the contention that those 
precepts of Buddha and other founders of unorthodox sects, such 
as the construction of monasteries and parks, the insistence on 
desirelessness ( vairagya), the continuous practice of meditation, 
ahimsa, truthfulness, restraint of senses, charity and kindness 
are such as are laid down also by the Veda, are not opposed to 
the ideas of sis/as and cannot rouse the antipathy of those who 
know the Vedas and that therefore those parts of the unorthodox 
systems should be deemed to be authoritative. This contention is 
repelled by Kumarila with the remark that only 14 (four Vedas, 
6 Vedàngas, Puranas, Nyaya, Mimarnsa and Dharmasistra) or 18 
(adding four Upavedas) have been accepted by the Vedic sistas as 
authoritative in matters of Dharma and the works of Bauddhas 
and other sects are not included therein. °° Kumiarila gives a 
telling example viz. milk, though by itself pure and useful, 





2055. "Vide H. of Dh. vol. III. pp. 841~844 for details of Sabara's 
views on P.M.S, I. 3. 5-7 and Kumarila's criticism thereof, 

2056. "Vide Yaj. I. 3 for the 14 vidyas and H. of Dh, vol. III. p. 10 
note 17 for the four Upavedas viz, Ayurveda, Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda 
and Arthasastra, 
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becomes useless and unacceptable, when poured into a bag 
of dog-skin. 


Kumārila holds that sūtra 7 of PMS I. 3 is an adhikarana by 
itself and is concerned with the authoritativeness of sadācāra 
(the customs and usages of Sistas). His position as elaborated 
in the Tantravartika is that those usages alone are authoritative 
that are not opposed to express Vedic texts, that are practised by 
sistas under the belief that they are right conduct (dharma) and 
for which no visible motive (such as pleasure or the satisfaction 
of desires or the acquisition of wealth) can be predicated, 
Sistas are only those that perform the religious rites and duties 
expressly enjoined by the Veda. The practices traditionally 
handed down from generation to generation that are observed by 
Sistas (as defined above) with the conviction that they form 
part of Dharma must be regarded as Dharma and as leading 
to heaven. The Tantravartika remarks that practices do not 
become authoritative merely by the fact that no visible motive 
or purpose can be postulated for them; but they become so only 
when they are observed by sistas as part of Dharma. 77 Many 
activities such as agriculture, service or trade, that are the 
means of securing wealth and pleasures and such actions as 
eating sumptuous food, drinking, sleeping on soft beds, possess- 
ing a charming house or garden, all of which are common to 
Aryas and Mlecchas are not deemed by any one to be part of 
Dharma and it does not follow that because a few actions of 
sistas are accepted as Dharma, all their actions are to be looked 
upon as Dharma. Kuméarila quotes the advice that a man 
should follow the path by which his father, grand-father and 
other ancestors went, provided it is the path of the good, follow- 
ing which he will not come to harm, 2058 


Very intricate questions arise with regard to the relative 
force of $ruti ( Veda), smrti and sadácüra (usages observed by 
sistas as defined above and in Manu XII, 109). The Mit. on 
Yàj. I. 7 (laying down five sources of Dharma viz. sruti, smrti, 


2057, wem mA aA mR: ag snper AANE 
ma n seqafaqtifraasiih rar fü csafirrerequqer qerequramaneqqi qiaqvq 
Hata aaa wraangqaeqnd | deqar. pp. 205-206; vide H. of Db. vol. III. 
p. 843 note 1639 for the whole passage. 


2058. Yarey Mad war Fa aren: Waren! a armai aA Aa ega- 
füeqd t ag IV.178 q. by aem. p. 211, where Kumarila adds 3qt gp fdsmíqia- 


Ward maa: aranga A i Re nR a ara: 
REA. Vide seq, and fare on this in H. of Dh. vol, III, p. 857 n, 1661. 
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sadacara, and two more) states the general rule that in case of 
conflict each preceding one is more powerful than each succeed- 
ing one. Manu (I. 12) states that, for those who desire to know 
Dharma, Sruti (Veda) is the highest authority. Therefore, in 
case of conflict between śruti and smrti the former prevails, 
There are a few exceptions even to this clear rule which may be 
illustrated later on. But where two smrtis are in conflict, the 
ordinary rule, following the Sodasi-nyaya and the words of 
Gautama I, 5 ( Tulyabalavirodhe vikalpah ), should be an option. 
Many works on Dharmasastra must have been composed long 
before 500 B. C., since Gautama mentions Manu (in 21.7) and 
‘acaryah’ (in 3. 35, 4. 18) and Ap. Dh. S. (I. 6, 19. 2-12) 
mentions no less than nine individual authors’ cpinions on the 
single question as to whose food may be eaten, Manu (in IIT. 
16) mentions three views held by four sages on the position of 
a bráhmana who marries a $üdra wife or has a son or child from 
her. A striking example of a conflict between smrtis is the rule 
of Manu ( III, 13), Baud. Dh. S. I. 8. 2, Visnu Dh. S, 24, 1-4, 
Vas. I. 25, Par. Gr. L. 4 allowing anuloma marriages and permit- 
ting a bráhmana to have a $üdra woman as a wife and the 
emphatic statement of Yaj. L. 56-57 that it does not agree with 
those that declare that persons of the three higher classes can 
iake a $üdra woman as wife, Later writers of smrtis and 
nibandhas should have said that on account of this conflict there 
isan option. Butthey do not say so. They struck upon vari- 
ous devices to wriggle out of such apparent contradictions. 
The first device was declared by Brhaspati (about 500 A, D.) 
that the Manusmrti occupies a pre-eminent position as it correct- 
ly represents the sense (the real view) of the Vedas and that a 
smrti which is opposed to the teaching of Manu is not held in 
esteem. 2%9 But this was not satisfactory and some other devices 
were resorted to. One was to insert passages in Manusmrti itself 
and in other works opposing what had already been declared as 
the law. Two examples may be cited. As against Manu IIL 13 
(referred to immediately above) we find in the extant text (III. 
14-19) verses very strongly condemning persons of the three 





2059. aqnituarguend aed g aaa wradigedian a wpa: aT a 
SICH geeata q. by suma; p. 628 on qr. 11.21 and by sgg on zs L1. 29d 
IT. 7 (quoted above in note 2045) claims that whatever it says on dharma has 
all been declared in the Veda. The agg frequently echoes the very words 
of the Veda; e g. Manu I. 31 and Rg. X. 90. 12, Manu II. 2 and «rs. q. 
40. 2, Manu IX. 8 (about Jàya) and Ait. Br 33.1 (7th gatha), Manu IX. 32 
and Ait. Br, 33.3 (4th gatha). 

" H. D, 159 
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higher varnas taking a Sidra woman as wife. Manu allowed the 
practice of niyoga (in IX. 59-62), but the extant Manusmrti 
(IX. 64-68) condemns it in no measured terms. These contra- 
dictory statements were known to Brhaspati who expressly says 
that Manu permits niyoga and himself forbids ?9? i& and assigns 
a reason viz. that in former ages (Krta and Treta) people 
practised (aras and were endowed with knowledge while in the 
Dvapara and Kali ages men have lost the powers possessed by 
men of the past ages and therefore niyoga is forbidden. Yàjüa- 
valkya himself proposes (1L 21) that when two smrtis are in 
conflict ‘reasoning based on the practices of elders was of 
greater force’. Narada has a similar rule.?%t Another device 
was to declare that the nature of Dharma differed in each of the 
four yugas and that in the krta, treta, dvapara and kali ages 
the Dharmas respectively promulgated by Manu, Gautama, 
Sankha-Likhita and Parásara were to prevail. 2%2 This also 
could not solve all difficulties, since medieval commentators and 
digests found that even what was allowed by Parasara (such as 
permitting a brahmana to eat food at the *3 house of such 
südras as his dasa, cowherd, barber, family friend and a cultiva. 
tor of his land for a half share of the crops, permission for a 
married woman to re-marry in certain circumstances), came to 
be disapproved of or condemned by people. Another expedient 
in cases of conflict among smrtis was provided by Gobhila viz. 
where there is a conflict of (smrti) passages, the opinion of the 
majority should prevail. 2064 





2060. vat fant aan fire: eats gq! MENINA nga 
farsa: aey q. by gan on ag IX, 68; two more verses of Brhaspati 
cited by Kulluka are not quoted bere. 

2061. Vide H. of Dh, vol. III. pp. 866-867 notes 1682-83 for several 
renderings and explanations of Yaj. II. 21, Compare ‘Amand g gR- 
spat ffe: eura: mgg I. 40. 

2062. sr gau wuiüdrdi gris! STU en ror SDTETHTSESN: | 
wa I. 85. Tbe same verse occurs in gríequa 232. 27 ( —cr, ed. 224. 26) and 
in qereregia (I. 22) (which reads zpmgqigratus: ); pd g urat qaerat maa: 
aan aR mga: RETI: a:U TURT I. 24 q. by aga. I. p.11. 

2063. wra--míva-mrm-mofa-rdeüur (^ A gg Asm spur 
fru quad XI. 21. Compare aq I. 166 for about the same words 
and want atid ae: peaurC mrs: 0 reU Aa: TAA JANAT: A 
æq. by əmk on p.245 on ay. I. 168, ae qa wafaü gj a TR TA | 
qaan mÂ cea (aura u qurewegíd IV. 30, on which qw, mm. HI. 1. 
p. 53 remarks 'srd «q ysegret zpymeavi da: 7. 

ul BW aa nyari i aa gaa Aga a. by Sosww 
p- 4 
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As shown above smrtis had been composed before 500 B. C. 
and they continued to be compiled till about 900 or 1000 A. D. 
i, e. for over 1500 years, Y4aj. (I. 4-5) mentions 19 smrtis 
including his own. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. I. pp. 132-135 for the 
enumeration of different numbers of smrtis in different works. 
At least a hundred smrtis if not more can be named. During 
the long period of over 1500 years vast changes in the religious 
and social ideas of the Indian people, in their customs and 
usages had occurred. Buddhism arose, flourished and disappea- 
red from India, the caste system became rigid in the matter of 
food, marriage and social behaviour; Vedic rites, divinities 
worshipped and language underwent great transformations, 
animal sacrifices, though occasionally performed, had ceased to 
be looked upon as meritorious. The religious literature had 
therefore to be recast to suit new ideals, new worship and new 
patrons (viz. the common people who had ceased to follow 
ancient ritual and worship). Smrtis reflected the changes in 
ideas, beliefs, worship and usages that occurred from time to 
time and naturally gave rise to great conflicts among them- 
selves. At last it appears that the learned men of the 10th and 
following centuries of the Christian era hit upon the plan of 
providing that certain customs and practices, though formerly 
allowed and practised, were harmful in the Kali age. A theory 
was put forward that great sages came together at the beginning 
of the Kali age and declared that certain rites, customs and 
usages, though allowed in past ages, should be prohibited in the 
Kali age. 2%5 The actions prohibited or to be avoided in the 
Kali age (about 55 in number and therefore called Kalivarjya ) 
have been set out and discussed at length in H. of Dh, vol. IL 
pp. 926-967. It is clear from Medhatithi’s bhasya on Manu 
(IX. 112) that long before his time (9th century A. D.) there 
were writers who had condemned govadha (in Madhuparka &c. ), 
myoga and the giving of a larger share to the eldest son and 
expressed the view that those practices were only allowed in 
bygone ages, 


This subject of Kalivarjya requires some serious considera- 
tion. Three of the Kalivarjyas are the prohibition of niyoga, of 





2065. qar Anaad no seri (rafdan* aor reng 
gd: I lines 39-40 from the appendix (pp. 1014-1015) to vol. III. (of H. of 
Dh.); ‘aengen-farm-maaegag sagen arasar: 1 yup oon wq IX. 112; 
wan anual A agea qi adversity Aa daa ada q. by 
fanart on ay II. 117. 
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the offering of the anubandhya cow (after avabhrtha) in Jyoti- 
stoma and of the allotment of the largest share (of ancestral 
wealth ) to the eldest son. All these three were either enjoined 
or permitted by the Veda. From Rg. X. 40.2 it follows that 
a sonless widow raised a son for the sake of the spiritual benefit 
of her husband’s soul by sexual intercourse with the husband’s 
brother. 2% The Tai. S. (III. 1.9.4) has two contradictory 
passages viz. ‘Manu divided his wealth among his sons’ (with- 
out making any distinction among them) and ‘therefore they 
endow the eldest son with (the paternal) wealth’ (Tai. S. II. 5. 
2.7). In this last case it may be argued that as two Vedic 
passages are in conflict there is an option. But from very early 
times there is a prohibition against allowing the whole ances- 
tral wealth or a major portion of it to the eldest son. Apastamba 
quotes both 2957 Vedic passages, holds that equal division among 
sons is the proper rule and remarks that allowing the eldest son 
to take the whole or a major portion of ancestral estate is pro- 
hibited by the Sastras. Among actions forbidden in the Kali 
age but practised in Vedic times some striking ones ( apart from 
the three already cited above) may be mentioned here: (1) being 
initiated for Sattras (which were sacrifices extending from 12 
days to 12 years or even more and which could be performed by 
brahmanas alone ); Jaimini?%* deals with them at some length in 
VI. 6. 16-32 and other places. It is remarkable that neither 
Sabara nor Kumarila says anything against Sattradiksa as 
prohibited in Kali. So it was not among generally recognized 
Kalivarjyas till at least the 8th century A. D, (2) killing of a 
cow or bull, There were several occasions on which this was 





2066. at at separ Mada Fat ay a drat Hela queu an wy. X. 40. 2. 
For the treatment of niyoga from ancient times, vide H. of Dh vol. II. 
pp. 599-607. Some regard this verse as indicating re-marriage and not niyoga. 
But that does not appear to be correct, Manu (IX. 65) states that niyoga 
is nowhere mentioned among the mantras relating to marriage nor is the 
remarriage of a widow referred to in the procedure of marriage. But 
Gautama and some other sutrakaras and even Yaj. (1. 68-69) prescribe in 
detail the procedure and conditions governing niyoga; all writers are 
entirely silent about the procedure of the re-marriage of widows. Therefore, 
it has to be said that Rg. X. 40.2 was rightly held by ancient smrtis as 
referring to the practice of niyoga, 


2067. süWtqrarq qe! .. BAANG) ... ay: Gat ard eqs 
RaR pua! snm qemevus qd uua faevemepaeflüeaugad! .. wfü 
WRIT nia: a. Y. q, HI. 6. 14. 10-12, 14. 


2068. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp, 1239-1246 for details abont Sattras. 
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done in the Vedic age. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. III. pp. 939-940. 
As flesh-eating came to be looked down upon, cow-sacrifices 
became most abhorrent and medieval Kalivarjya texts only 
register a prohibition which had been acted upon for centuries 
before them. (3) The employment of cups of wine in the 
Sautrámani sacrifice, 2*9 Jaimini, Sabara and the Tup-tika of 
Kumarila describe it and both Sabara and Kumarila refer to the 
offering of cups of wine in it. Therefore this rite must have 
become KaMvarjya after Kumàárila's day. (4) Offering an 
animal with the recital of Vedic mantras to the bridegroom, to 
a guest and in honour of pitrs. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. ll pp. 
542-546 for Madhuparka in which a bull or a cow was offered 
according to the Ait. Br. and Vol. III, pp. 945-46 for this 
Kalivarjya. Manu ( V. 41-44) allows the killing of animals in 
Madhuparka, in sacrifices and in rites for the pitrs (Manes) and 
gods and emphasizes that sacrificing an animal as laid down 
by the Veda is no Ahimsa but is ahimsG. Yaj. (1. 258-260) 
prescribes the periods of time for which pitrs are gratified by the 
offering of sacrificial food (such as rice or sesame), various 
kinds of fish and the flesh of several animals. The Mit. was 70 
constrained to observe that, although Yaj. shows that sacrificial 
food (rice &c), flesh and honey are offerings in Sraddha for all 
varmas, yet (in its day ) the rule established by Pulastya should 
be followed viz. food fit for muni (1. e. rice) should be offered by 
braàhmanas, flesh by ksatriyas and vaisyas and honey by 
Südras. 


According to the Pürvamimàrmsà Veda is eternal, self-existent 
and of absolute authority ; one fails to understand how sages could 
have authority at the beginning of the Kali-yuga to prohibit 
what the Veda enjoined or permitted. This seemns to be a fiction 
invented to accommodate as Dharma the changes in people's 
ideas and practices that had occurred. It would have been 
honest and straightforward if the writers on Dharmasastra had 





2069. For reference to Sautramani, vide above p. 1079 note 1750, Jai, 
III, 5. 14-15 and IV, 3. 29-31 deal with it. The Tai S. V. 6, 3-4. states 
‘Agnim citva sautramanya yajeta’, Vide H. of Dh, Vol. II, pp. 1224-1228 
for a description of this sacrifice, which is a combination of an $s/7 with 
animal sacrifice, The peculiarity of this rite is tbat, along with cups of 
milk, cups of wine are offered to Asvins, Sarasvati and Indra. 
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said that changed circumstances required that the words of the 
Veda or of the old smrtis should not be followed. And there is 
nothing novel or revolutionary in saying this. Both Manu: 
and Yajfiavalkya prescribe that one should not observe but give 
up, what was (once) deemed to be dharma, if it had become 
hateful to the people and if it would end in unhappiness and not 
lead to the attainment of heaven. Even the Mitaksara follows 
this precept of the two smrtis and expressly says that unequal 
distribution (at partition ) of ancestral wealth, thotgh found in 
the Sastras, should not be followed because people had come to 
hate it. It may be noted that the word used by Yaj. and others is 
‘lokavidvista’ or ‘lokavikrusta’ (hated or reviled by the people ) 
and not ‘ Sista-vidvista’, the idea being that even if orthodox 
learned pandits insist that people must follow what the Veda and 
smrtis declare to be Dharma, common people may give up 
practices condemned by them or hateful to them. This attitude 
recognizes the historical facts that practices change in the course 
of centuries and common people are entitled to ignore the dicta 
even of the Veda (much more of the smrtis). To the question 
why should one not be allowed to marry one’s mother’s sister or 





2071. Ragin i varat udaísrat 1r cage Amp wn 
ag. IV. 176; fdwuuuwr II. 11.7 reads usáerü aq and RRE, HOT 
AAR ATA WATS TA BATA | seg Grass wqacarate a are. I. 156. 
Vide feuratga 71. 17-21 (aRetd) dire amin Srsfatgu sq uredaft t; 
gewmdiug.1.24.12 has the verse qum RAMI -e WA g; Wislateg A 
wüncgrque qi qs 1.2.54. 'fiwdi (3m: smereueuríd drafatqueienasu: 
für. on qt, II. 117; on arg. 1. 156 the far. says ust (af&aníq grad 
Anima ayah maa amgen Aaa A 
aaf u. Vide also faa. on af. III. 8, which says about the different days 
of impurity for sapindas of the 4th, 5th, 6th or 7th degree prescribed by 
, à Smrti that it should be discarded ‘afgaani saaa aunt 
mgvaigusmenrsagrafümerenqui' the aga. (l.p. 71) says ‘a 
wm webs qua Ha Dagar! va iaa AnA sass! 
ugs maer- crede; s que Sraraneerrqtqi Aa FA TH a Raia: 
&« mrdi'u. Vide above p. 555 note 825b for this verse which is there quoted 
from qsrarave. The saqeangm (III. 4. 1-2) has ‘een (Gena) Taga we 
aT AIG A dial Aes A Aag aai gaganda vagqiaed Huila.’ 
aT (4. 8) and sygr 1. 109. have the same provision as in Satapatha. 
Medieval writers could not subscribe to this practice. "Visvarüpa says that 
an ox or goat is killed only if the guest desires it. q;eqaw (fsrqami section 
p. 190) quotes both afas and arste and remarks aq yenas agea maa: 
nea già wdiaa auid Hisar ard wa: h g gma, while the {Ìar explains 
“garada, agian: RRRA gA aei ag gaa Nga wi 
‘awk. aa d (pup 
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.uother’s sister’s daughter if a maternal uncle’s daughter can be 
married, the Smrticandrika replies ‘we do not say that she could 
not be married according to Sastra, but she should not be married 
as people abhor such a marriage’ and it quotes Yaj. 1.156 (by 
oversight it ascribes the verse to Manu). In modern times 
when any change or reform in religious or social practices is 
suggested, Pandits calling themselves Sandtanis put forward the 
pleas that the proposed change or reform is opposed to the 
4astras, that the controversy should be carried on according to 
the Mimarsa rules, that all Smrti and other dicta should be so 
construed as to lead to samanvaya (consistent arrangement of 
apparently discordant texts), that the historical approach leads 
nowhere and should not be resorted to. All these objections are 
here briefly dealt with. It has been shown how from Vedic 
times to the present day great changes have taken place in 
religious ideas, worship and practices, how smrtis from Gau- 
tama, Apastamba, Manu downwards espouse conflicting views 
so much so that as early as the Mahabharata Vyasa ??? had to 
protest that ‘rationalisation is unstable, Vedas are in con- 
flict with each other, there is no single sage whose opinion is 
held to be authoritative (by all}, the truth about Dharma is 
enveloped in a cave (i.e. it cannot be clearly discerned) and 
that therefore the path (to be followed) is the one followed by 
the great mass of people.” The Mimammsa does not often lead to 
certain conclusions and it has already been seen how great 
Mimámsà writers like Sabara, Kumarila, Prabhakara differ 
among themselves on numerous topics and it would be further 
illustrated later on how even great Mimamsakas evolve highly 
conflicting conclusions in the interpretation of simple smrti 
passages. Change is the one absolute in the long history of our 
religious and social ideas and what those who appeal to the 
historical approach mean is that the smrtis were composed by 
human authors during a period of 1500 or 2000 years and were 
greatly influenccd ty the then prevailing religious and social 
atmosphere, that many of their dicta cannot be fully reconciled 
so as to form a consistent code ot conduct, that they cannot be 





2072. amens: gad fairer adn aides aa zm usq med (ed 
Dest Besa Wa ma: a qem: uud chap. 313.117 (in wan). But this 
verse does not occur in the Cri ed. of seq chap 297, though several other 
questions and answers do occur. The words ‘wet... gals? may also mean 
the path to be followed is the one that some great man (or men) takes ; 
Betsy in the sense of ‘mass of people' is employed by suuni on À. q. 
IV. 2.7 in the words ‘aAa Rarang RAA. 
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regarded as forever binding on all Hindus, that in the 20th 
century our people arə free to introduce or recognize such 
changes as are required or have already taken place among the 
people in the changed circumstances and that this course is 
sanctioned even by Manu and Yàjüavalkya and medieval emi- 
nent authors and works on the Dharmasastra such as the 
Mitaksara and the Kalpataru. It is of course clear that changes 
in practices and principles should not be made merely for the 
sake of change or for the whims of some leader, but the gover- 
ning principle of conscious change should be the feelings and 
needs of common people, while retaining the foundations on 
which society has been based for thousands of years. 


It has further to be noted that the Mimamsa rules were 
concerned only with the interpretation of the Vedic passages on 
sacrificial rites and matters relating thereto and had very little 
to do with the practices of people unconnected with sacrifices 
or religious rites. 773 The Mimamsasitra nowhere says that the 
same rules should be applied to the interpretation of smrtis. 
On the contrary, the P. M.S. is very critical about smrtis and 
usages (vide P. M. S. I.3.3-4 and7). There are fundamental 
differences between the Veda and the smrtis. The Veda was 
deemed to be self-existent, eternal and of absolute authority, 
while smrtis are pauruseya ( works of human authors), have only 
a derived authority (as being presumed to be based on Vedic 
passages most of which are not now available ), their number is 


2073. For an example, where Dharmasastra refused to allow the 
application of Mimamsa rules to vratas and utsavas vide above p. 133 n. 
337. For examples of medieval digests and commentaries saying that 
certain inconvenient smrti texts referred to previous Kalpas and Yugas, vide 
Sm. C. I. 24 and Par. M. I. 2 p. 83 about Harita speaking of Upanayana for 
women (H. of Dh, Vol. II, p. 295) ; Par. M. I. part 2 p. 97 refers to Manu 
HI, 13 allowing the marriage of a brahmana with a südra woman and III. 14 
forbidding it and to Yaj. quoted above in note 2071 and remarks that this 
conflict is to be resolved by saying that there is difference of opinion among 
smrtis on that point or that they refer to different yugas. Vide also above 
p 89 n,2220n the divergence about Yugadi Tithis. The V. M. ( P. 99 of 
my edition, Poona, 1926) states that the verse of Narada which says 'asto 
those sons who are separated by their father himself by giving to each of 
them less or more, it is their duty to abide by it since the father has power 
over all’ is declared as referring to -another Yuga, Vide also V, M. 
pp. 242-243 about killing an atatayin brahmana aa: aet enasna 
fast s ava: i amat g aeq qai. This conclusion is due to the verse in 
aigas section ‘anamma wie arg... gam wap owfoud 
asagi: n.’ 
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very large, they often differ so much from each other that even 
eminent authors and works like the Mitaksara had sometimes to 
give up in despair the idea of bringing order out of the welter 
of smrti passages and in their efforts at samanvaya had to say 
that certain smrtis refer to à former Kalpa or Yuga (i.e. to a 
society of several thousands or millions of years ago ). One of the 
well-known maxims of the P. M. S. is the one called 'Sarvasa- 
khapratyayanyaya ' 274 or ‘Sakhantaradhikarananyaya’ (II. 4. 
8-33). In the several recensions of the Veda and the Brahma- 
nas attached to the Vedic recensions the game rite is mentioned 
and is dilated upon with details some of which occur in one or 
more recensions but are absent from others, Jaimini and 
Sabara establish that all the Sakhas of the Veda and the Brahma- 
nas form one corpus, that such rites as Agnihotra and Jyotis- 
toma are one and the same in all recensions of the Veda, 
though the details may vary here and there, and this is the 
proper conclusion because the name (Jyotistoma and the like) 
is the sams in all recensions, the promised reward of the rite is 
the same, the materials of the sacrifice and the devatd are the same 
and the codanas (the exhortatory sentences) are the same. This 
very maxim was extended to smrtis from very early times. 
Visvaripa, Medhatithi, the Mitaksara, 775 Apararka and other 
commentators extend this to smrtis and provide that where 
smrtis are in conflict there is to be an option but that in other 
cases all the details are to be added up. But as an option was 
liable to eight faults the tendency developed that all smrti 
passages on a topic were to beso interpreted as to give no rise 
to conflict or to allow no option by means of various devices 


~ 
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(amai) mda spared eraianomaraienaitgeoraraa: fus ung [deem os 
q. in LL,R. 39 Bom, 373 at p. 379. 

H, D. 160 
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such as ' Visaya-vyavastha', reference to another Kalpa or Yuga 
and soon, For example, even as regards the stock example of 
vikalpa (viz. taking or not taking the Sodasin cupin Atiratra ) 
the Mit. says that it is proper to assume that it should be taken 
if it is possible to do so, or it may be assumed that by taking the 
Sodasin cup in Atirátra the attainment of srarga is hastened 
&c. 276 "The result of regarding all smrtis as constituting one 
Sastra was that many simple rites became in course of time 
overloaded with details, complicated and taxing to the perfor. 
mer. But sometimes it is necessary to apply this doctrine. For 
example, Yaj. 1.135 requires the snataka not to look at the sun 
(neksetarkam ); this would mean that to look at the sun is 
prohibited at all times, but the dictum of Yaj. should be read 
along with Manu IV. 37 which forbids a person to look at the 
rising or setting sun or at the sun when eclipsed or as reflected 
in water or when it is at the meridian. So the rule will be as 
stated by Manu. 


While on this subject of the authoritativeness ef Smrtis it 
would be useful to glance at what Jaimini and particularly 
Kumarila say about the Vedangas. As regards Siksa (Phone- 
tics ) Kumarila says that the account given in that work about 
the organs employed in pronunciation and the rules about Vedic 
accents have their use in the correct recitation of mantras. On 
the Kalpa-sütras Jaimini? 7 has a separate adhikarama (1.3. 
11-14 ). Sabara mentions by name the Masaka, Hastika and 
Kaundinyaka Kalpasütras and the Tantravartika draws a 
distinction between kalpa (ritual of Srauta sacrifices ) and Kalpa- 
sutras, and refers by name to eight. 


These sütras (PMS I. 3. 11-14) have been interpreted by 
Kumaàrila in several different ways, firstly as referring to the 
authoritativeness of Kalpasütras (as done by Sabara), secondly 





2076. « s wrefirmeummewrfguuunid frxaedrrufeuWía aed, aerand 
aia ard Tea awh owerdga ! war wrefsnmeunaszétderauravr fant enmii'a- 
Ranae a ead aera! fare on arg. IT. 243. 

2077. &; ga: aem: mA gao AN AET: Wa a: HATHA | 
3 eur esee warefifd sung! mere umen aetsasrstanaaa! at T 
qantas arcade! Hea: Wadia R Ami Ag) aa. on 
L31 (Ama Aq) p. 229. The principal distinction is that Kalpas 
about each vedic sacrifice lay down simply the procedure that is ready made 
as handed down by oral tradition, wbile Kalpasūtras like those of Asvalayana, 
Baijavapi, Drahyayana, Latyayana and Katyayana contain sanjfas,p i- 
bhasas, general rules, exceptions and definitions etc. 
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as referring to all the six Vedangas and thirdly’ as referring to 
the so-called smrtis of Buddha and others. That the Buddhist 
works claimed to be smrtis is clear from the Manusmrti 2078 ‘the 
smrtis that are beyond the pale of the Veda and whatever other 
false systems may exist, they are all fruitless as to the (soul’s ) 
Hereafter (destiny after bodily death), since they are all based 
on famas (ignorance).’ Here some words will be said about the 
Vedangas according to Kumarila. According to both Sabara 
and Kumarila, vyakarana is dealt with in Jaimini I. 3. 24-29. 
In the Tantravartika Kumarila launches an elaborate and 
telling (purvapaksa) onslaught against Panini himself, 
aganist Katydyana (the author of the Vartikas) and Patafijali 
(author of the Mahabhasya) in which some very interesting points 
are made but they haveto be passed over for reasons of space. 
Kumarila says that the proper subject of grammar is to deter- 
mine what words are correct or incorrect. It is intersting to 
note that in the prima facie attack against grammar two 
Pirvamimamsa siitras are said to offend against grammar. “79 


The Nirukta of Yaska, which is one of the six aAgas of 
the Veda, is an extensive work and deals with the derivation of 
words, semanties, explanations of several hundred Vedic verses in 
whole or in part. Jaimini agrees with several conclusions of the 
Nirukta, which claims that without its help one cannot under- 
stand the meaning of the Veda, that it has a purpose of its own 
and is a complement of grammar, and it controverts at great 
length the view of Kautsa®®” that Vedic mantras have no meaning 





2078. q gaem: gad ma pa pera ga Arar: Sep auper 
R at: Brat sse XII, 95, 

2079. aaa a agg) Y. A. | VIII. 1. 18; here mq is employed 
in the sense of qayaqa sacrifice; aadA ql g. M. q. IX, 3.18. Here 
wm: stands for enamgíüsgr. On these the qear. (p.259) remarks ‘aat 

-mqa a ay gA Anemi: As- 
vada marae saa an AA A A ARA TÀ r- 
Jaa "WE Wm. Sabara quotes the Mahabhasya several times and refers 
to Patanjali as ácarya and abhiyukta. Vide the present author's paper 
on the ‘Mahabhasya and the bhasya of Sabara in the Journal, Bharatiya 
Vidya, vol, VI. pp. 43~45 (1945) and ‘citations from Sabara' by Prof. D, V. 
Garge in the Deccan College Dissertation series No. 8 (1952), pp. 239-242 
for Sabara's quotations from the Mahabhasya, 


2080. aigam swAenise st « fied afd Reread eras 
me wen up) wq sexnimerqrareiud wadtd müedisqwenr fg went... 


( Continued on next page ) 
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(or purpose) and emphatically asserts that Vedic mantras have a 
meaning (and a purpose) because the words they contain are 
ihe same as those employed in popular speech and thata Bra- 
hmana passage states that sacrifice has a perfect form when a 
rk verse or yajus formula refers to the rite that is being perform- 
ad. Jaimini (in I. 2. 4. ff and L 3. 30) holds that Mantras are 
meaningful and that Vedic words and words in popular Sanskrit 
are the same and the things denoted by them both are the same 
(except that some difference may be caused by accentuation in 
the Veda ).28 The very first sentence of Sabara's bhasya says the 
same thing. Jaimini further 99? agrees with the Nirukta about 
the denotation of verbs and nouns. Sabara frequently quotes 
either the very words of the Nirukta or pointedly refers to 
them, 8 Jaimini agrees with the Nirukta in the matter of the 
nature and functions of the Devatas in sacrifices, 2°34 


(Continued from last page ) 


S argrrdt' ew 1.15. The word area which is employed by Yaj. also 
(1. 3) may be noted. Vide notes 1780-81 for the passage ta@ ... agi@. The 
Ait, Br. (chap. III. 5) states that 13 verses are repeated at the time of 
producing fire by attrition and examines them to show how they are wem. 
All that it says on these 13 verses is not quite convincing, but in the case of 
several of them such as Rg. VI. 16.13-15 it is convincing; vide 'Our Heritage' 
( Calcutta Sanskrit College) vol, V. part 2 (for July-December 1957) for a 
lengthy paper ‘on the justification of ripasamrddha verses in the Ait, Br, ' 
by Vimana Chandra PHRMCHRU ( pp. 119-146 ). 


2081, grs deni y Agia qqu ud wer qquism qaredqamenqa 
PE anea ien graqureq, first sentence, 


2082. Compare ammanta RASMA amA I Aem L. 1 with Ñ. 
i11 nd: aAA: arn diate a aA 1.’ 
2083. Vide for example, sm on sl. IV. 3.38 p. 1267 (the verse 
occurring in fm III. 4 which cites it as a rk ; zprv on À VI. 2.13, 
p. 1396 (aq WTETHEUTIETTUSufus* — Toa aequalia JUPAS 
reterafanqarara sanmía3mereqrat suum green gia, which quotes the 
words in few I. 1); sm on 3j. X. 4. 23. p. 1927 (the words agni T- 
grafa that occur in Ag% VII, 5), gaq on ẸÌ. X. 4.34 p. 1935 (a gr 
* eaxuirennl .- amia waa:, which occur in fagm IH. 1 in the first 
sentence); syqx on 3j, X. 8. 35. quotes the verse «ipa (aer: occurring in fem 
I. 4 and remarks that qq should be placed after grag ‘4 giaaa fen gia 
eign? aq Rar: GNA. 
2084. Compare fem VII. 6-7 with fata IX.1.9 ag ar sraqyá- 
ATARA TH "urged quara: ; siwX on this has several phrases like qygw- 
An (sree p. 1654, aw VII. 7), which appear to be taken from the 
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Kumirila makes a general remark that all the six angas 
and the Dharmasastras are comprehended under Smrti, 25 


It appears that Jaimini did not attach much importance to 
Smrtis, since out of 915 (or 1000) Adhikaranas barely about a 
dozen are concerned in any way with smrtis alone, viz. I. 3. 1-2, 
I 3.3-4, L 3. 11-14, 1.3. 24-29, VI. 2. 21-22, VI. 2.30, VL 8. 
28-24, VII. 1. 10, IX. 2. 1-2, XII. 4.43, Sabara, however, refers 
to smrtis in many more places such as on VI, I. 5 and 13, IX, 
1. 6-9. 


We are here concerned with the attitude of Jaimini and 
his early commentators like Sabara and Kumaàrila towards 
Smrtis, The established conclusion arrived at by Jaimini (in 
I. 3. 2) is that in case of conflict with the Veda Smrti is to be 
discarded, but if there be no conflict (of Smrti with Veda), it 
may be inferred (that Smrti is based on some Vedic text). 


This amounts to saying that there is always a presumption 
that smrtis are based on Veda, if their prescriptions are not 
directly in conflict with the Veda. Smrtis prescribe the obser- 
vance of Astaka éraddhas, the digging of tanks, following and 
obeying a teacher. These are authoritative because they do not 
conflict with any Vedic text of opposite import. The Smrtis do 
claim that they are based on the Veda. Gautama says so (in XI. 
19 in note 2042 ) and Manu states (II. 7) ‘whatever Dharma is 
proclaimed by Manu for anybody has all been ( already ) declared 
in the Veda, since Veda possesses all knowledge’. 


In connection with smrtis and usages an important question 
arises viz. if there is conflict between smrtis and usages of 
Sistas, which is to be regarded as more authoritative. Kumarila 
holds that if the practice of good men is not opposed to what is 
taught in the Veda and Smrti, such practices can be understood to 
be authoritative but if there is contradiction between what is 
taught by Veda and by Smrti and by usages, then their authori- 
tativeness would be opposed (i.e. would be lost) and further 
that 208 smrti is more authoritative because it is based directly 








2085. aided agrat wtqarrt wares ! aer. p. 285 on I. 3. 27. 

2086. (ird urregidegei reta ww (duca ! Roera aa gaia aaa! 
aig Reed ste: rura seen) crar eremum Read aaa. 
on I.3, 8 p.216 and again on p, 220 ‘gad: giaqeed a ENR: WAT | 
amaaa R eye: deface! an gear @ RAITT! TRU 
VA ma aAA aa: Hs qeuenfd aea aed Arges u.' seqq means 
m Ae ar (as Manu and others were sages). 
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on the Veda, while in the case of usages, one has to infer that 
sistas must have based their conduct on some smrti, which in 
its turn has to be deemed to be based on some Vedic text i. e. 
usage is removed from the Veda by one step further than Smrtis 
and besides it is well-known that smrtis are compositions by 
persons who were deeply versed in the Veda, while the origins of 
usages are vague and unascertainable. 


Though this is the theoretical rule, supported by Dharma- 
Sastra works such as Vas. 1.5, Mit. on Yaj. 1.7 and Il. 117, 
Kullüka on Manu IL 10, one finds that usages opposed to smrtis 
have been in vogue from ancient times (such as the usage of 
marrying one's maternal uncle's daughter that is condemned by 
Manu and authoritative smrtis) The Vyavahàramayükha (p. 
98 of the text in B. G. S.) was constrained to observe that in the 
Puranas one often finds usages opposed to smrtis. The courts 
have held that ‘immemorial usage is transcendental law’ and 
that this is the translation by Sir William Jones of ‘acadrah 
paramo dharmah’ in Manu J. 108. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. III. 
pp 874-876 for two interpretations of this verse of Manu I. 
108 in modern times. Manu in (II. 10) asserts that Veda and 
smrti are in all matters not to be subjected to (hostile) reaso- 
ning, since Dharma shone forth from these two. Manu further 
provided that as regards matters not specifically provided for, 
whatever brahmanas that have studied the Veda together with 
the supporting lores ( viz. the six abgas, mimamsa, Puranas &c. ) 
and that make others realize what Sruti says are sistas and 
whatever they declare to be the Dharma in such unprovided 
cases is undoubtedly the Dharma. 


It was declared by the Privy Council that ‘under the 
Hindu system of law clear proof of usage will outweigh the 
written text of the law.’ 2°87 From very ancient times customs 
and usages have been held to be authoritative. For example, 
Gautama XI. 20 says ‘the usages of countries, castes and 
families are authoritative, provided they are not (directly ) 
opposed to Vedic texts,’ Manu I. 118 states that he has embodied 
in his Sastra the long-standing customs and usages of coun- 
tries, castes, families, heretical sects and guilds, In some matters 





2087. In Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ramlinga, 12 M. I, A. 397 at 
p. 436 the Privy Council say so, 


In some matters customs have over-riding authority 1279 


modern legislation in India allows to customs and usages 
over-riding 958 authority. 


In the examination of certain Kalivarjyas mentioned above, 
( p. 1268-1270 ) it has been shown how several actions prohibited 
in the Kalivarjya texts were practised in Vedic times or were 
enjoined by Vedic texts. 


Kumarila points out that even brahmana women of Ahi- 
echatra and Mathura drank 2° liquor in his day, that northern 
brahmanas engage in such transactions as the gift and sale of 
horses that have a mane, of mules, camels and animals that 
have two rows of teeth and eat from the same plate with their 
wives, children and friends, that brahmanas of the South enter 
into matrimony with the maternal uncle’s daughter and take 
their meals while seated on a couch of wickerwork, that both 
(brahmanas of the North and South) take cooked food (kept in 
pots) that remains after their friends or relatives have partaken 
of it or that has been touched by them (at the time of eating), 
that they chew t@mbila of betel leaves, betelnut, catechu and 
lime made into a roll that has been touched (in a betel-seller’s 
shop) and do not sip water at the end of the chewing, wear 
clothes cleaned by washermen and brought on the back of asses, 
that they do not avoid the contact of persons guilty of grave 
sins except of the murder of a bráhmana ; there are also an infinite 
number of obvious violations of the subtle dictates of Dharma laid 
down for each man, caste or family, that these ( transgressions) 
are contrary to Sruti and Smrti and have a visible purpose and 
that it is not possible to regard such adulterated practices as 
Dharma inculeated by sad@c@ra. The requisites of valid usages 
according to the Pirvamimarmsa school are that they must be 
ancient, not opposed to the express texts of the Veda or of Smrti, 
must be such as are deemed by Sistas to be obligatory and must 








2088. For example, the Hindu Marriage Act (25 of 1955) by section 
5 provides that the parties to a marriage must not be within the degrees of 
prohibited relationship and must not be safindas of each other and yet 
adds 'unless the custom or usage governing each of them permits of a 
marriage between the two’. 


2089. For the original text of this interesting passage of the Tanira- 
vartika, vide H. of Dh, Vol, III. p. 848 note 1645; for different views on 
marrying a maternal uncle's daughter vide H. of Dh. Vol, II. pp 458-463 ; for 
eating from the same plate with wife and children, vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. 
P. 765, and about gift or sale of horses and animals with two rows of teeth, 
vide H, of Dh. Vol, II, p. 181 and Jai. III. 4. 28-31. 
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be observed by them with the consciousness that they are so: 
they must not have a visible purpose and must not be immoral. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol. IIL p. 853-855 for discussion on valid cus- 
toms and usages. 


The general rules laid down by Dharmasastra works about 
the binding character of customs and usages are in line with the 
rules of the Parvamimamsa. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. III. pp. 871- 
884. But deviation from Vedic texts and smrtis gradually arose 
as noted above. 


Even all actions done by great men cannot be called 
sadücüra, according to Kumaáriia, if they can be attributed to 
greed or some such base motive and should not be looked upon 
as Dharma, Gautama, 2 Ap. Dh. S. and the Bhagavata-pura- 
na remark that even great men were guilty of violations of 
Dharma and defiant excesses, that those great men incurred no 
sin (got over the effects of such violations) on account of their 
being endowed with eminent /apas ( spiritual merit due to auster- 
ities ) but that others of later ages following their examples and 
treading the same path would sink (into hell). Kumarila cites 
twelve such instances of lapses, explains them away or says they 
were due to wrath or other passions and were not intended by 
the authors (of those acts) as dharma and are not looked upon 
as Sistácara by modern men. The twelve instances are: Praja- 
pati who became enamoured of his own daughter ( Usas, explains 
Kumarila ), Indra is described as the jara (paramour) of Ahalya 
( night, according to Kumarila's explanation); Vasistha through 
grief for the slaughter of his hundred sons by à demon contemp- 
lated suicide; Visvamitra who became officiating priest to 
Trisanku that had become a càndàla through a curse; Nahusa 
who, when he occupied the position of Indra, made approaches 
to Saci, wife of Indra and was transformed into an ajagara (huge 
reptile); Purüravas, when separated from Urvasi, thought of dying 
(by hanging &c.); Krsna-dvaipàyana who was naisthika ( perpe- 
tual) brahmacarin raised sonson the widows of his uterine brother, 
Vicitravirya; Bhisma, though unmarried, performed Asvamedha 
sacrifices; Dhrtarastra, though congenitally blind, performed 





2090. zA wiara: agh a mema aiena) am 1 3-4; eet 
miaa: aed a ye «p RARAN ard a Ra aga 
samma: Mgaa ma. T. g. HL 6.13. 7-9; vide umma X. Pürvardha 33, 30 
wate eu faai a aeaa Afai a Aa ag: aig um. That by 
pranayama and otber practices the impurities of the senses and mind are 
Cleared away is stated by Manu VI. 71. 
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sacrifices which blind men are not authorised to do (compare 
Jai. VI. 1, 42); five Pandavas marrying one Draupadi; Yudhi- 
sthira who prevaricated and thereby caused the death of Drona, 
his brihmana guru; Krsna and Arjuna are described in the 
Mahabharata as drunk with wine (‘ubhau madhvasavaksibau 
drstau me Kesavarjunau’ in Udyogaparva 59.5) and married 
their maternal uncle's daughters; Rama performed Asvamedha 
by associating a golden image of Sita with him. 


Kumiarila displays great ingenuity in explaining away 
most of these transgressions by plausible and specious argu- 
ments, by relying on the great /apas in some cases ( such as about 
Visvàmitra) and in some cases by downright denial (asin the 
case of Subnadra being the sister of Krsna). 78 "Those interes- 
ted may refer for all these instances and their explanations by 
Kumarila to H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp, 845-848. 


One interesting adhikarana is the Holakadhikarana (Jai. I. 
3. 15-23). It is said that Holakà should be observed by the 
easterners, Ahninaibuka by Southerners, Udvrsabhayajfia by 
northerners. The established conclusion is that such observances 
are meant for all (and not merely for persons of the East or 
South &c, ), if they are fit to be done by??? easterners or souther- 
ners (there is no reason why these should not be observances fit 
for all). The general rule about Vedic vidhis is that they are 
applicable to all Aryas; no cogent reason exists why a restricted 
Vedic text should be inferred in the case of the above observa- 
neces, Vide H. of Dh. Vol. IIL pp. 851-853 for detailed explana- 
tion of this maxim and above pp. 237 ff. The Dayabhaga { II. 40 
and VI, 22-23) refers to this maxim in connection with a 
double share to be allotted to the acquirer and with reference toa 
person acquiring property without detriment to the ancestral 
estate and explains the purpose of the Holakadhikarana. 


The Holakadhikarananyaya is frequently mentioned by 
writers on Dharma$ástra, Visvarüpa on Yàj L 53 quotes the 





2091, The àmfqui expressly says about gagi ‘gN qgqaey STHqTET 
** wr! onmqui 25194 cr, ed. chap 211. 18). Tee debates of qvequ 
states ‘QRA AERAR: GUN: TRA GINN TeTH AIT 
maa maqtasa’? (p. 48, Chowkhamba S. S. 1934). This is a sample 
of what to expect from some orthodox Sanskrit writers, when hard pressed 
by facts contrary to their pet theories or views. 


2092. maaga man: — a mr. [arua (3.1.3. 16) ! aim: 
mia aA miian Areg oo m. 53. 
H. D. 161 
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siddhantasutra ‘api va sarvadharmah syat tannydyatvad 
vidhanasya’ (‘Jai. I. 3.16) and adds that it must be regarded as 
*Sarvadharma ' (as applicable to all) if it is recommended as som- 
thing to be observed by some people. There is a difference of 
opinion between medieval writers on Dharmasastra as to the 
exact import of this adhikarana. The Dayabhaga says %3 that 
the Sruti to be inferred from the practice of Holaka by easterners 
is simply the general one (samanya-sruti) that Holaka rites 
should be observed. On the other hand Govindananda in his 
Com. on the Prayascitta-viveka of Salapini says that the 
Holakadhikarana leads to this only that the Sruti to be inferred 
from this practice is not in the form ‘the easterners should per- 
form Holaka’ but it is in a general form viz. ‘the usage of a 
country should be observed by those in the country’. 





2093. menanam A t greazd reru sim gren- 
wis wgünrquu Seed anita Srernnüuremm (0 qupmrp li 
42; amtgionn adeaia fdqaiad nead h a qk: maa gA maA 
q, sea eR saa BANTAM A ASARTA: 
SSE oa maane i p. 142 (Jiv. ed.). 


CHAPTER XXX 


On Mimamsa principles and rules of interpretation 
in relation to Dharmasastra 


The Pürvamimamsa evolved a method of its own and a set 
of principles for the interpretation of Vedic texts. It is now 
time to set down and explain some of these principles and rules 
and point out how they have been employed by Dharmasiastra 
writers for solving their own difficulties. 


The Mimamsa principles and rules of interpretation fall into 
several groups. There are rules that are concerned only with 
the details of Vedic sacrifices and their inter-relations. The 
most important rule in this field is this that only Vidhis proper- 
ly so called have absolute authority and binding force, while 
what are called arthavadas have authority in so far only as they 
form one syntactical whole with the vidhis and as they are 
meant to praise the vidhis. (P. M.S.I.2.7). Vidhis and 
Arthavadas are not discussed consecutively, but they are 
scattered over the several chapters of the P. M. S. For example, 
arthavadas are first dealt with in I. 2. 1-18 (the arthavadadhi- 
karana), but in many other places there is a discussion about 
arthavadas as in III. 4. 1-9, II. 4, 10, III. 4. 11, IV. 3. 1-3, VI. 7, 
26-30, X. 8. 5, X. 8. 7 and 8. 


It should not be forgotten that the Mimarhsa is not concer- 
ned with legislation by the king or a sovereign popular assembly. 
It promises to convey correct knowledge of Dharma ( meaning 
religious rites and matters connected therewith) and the means 
of arriving at that knowldge is the Veda itself and the main 
purpose of the Mimamsa is to regulate the procedure (ifikaría- 
vyatà), the various auxiliary and principal matters in Vedic 
sacrifices, 2094 


There is a great deal of difference between the interpreta- 
tion of statutes and the Mimamsa rules of interpretation. In the 





2094, udsdigaa g aa aera! gad diate gA N 
q. by qike on srerftitat (p.36), siftrarcoratadi of ZINU p.3, INEA. 
The word itikartavyata occurs in P. M, S. itself (III. 3. 11 ARAT IKUN- 
fafirsdegaríder ). On the preceding sūtra ( qaeataitagia) sae remarks 
(Aq yait am: Amda and on P. M. S. XI. 2.8 (agiÑ g Ruam- 
anA RRA) ga explains ‘nA ret gAn: 
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first place, statutes are man-made, they express the will of the 
enacting authority, have mostly secular purposes, may be 
amended or even repealed and have to be expounded according 
to the intent of those that'made them. But the Mimamsa is 
concerned with the Veda that is deemed eternal and self-existent 
(and not man-made ), that deals with religious matters, cannot 
be amended or repealed and is to be expounded according to the 
intent of the Vedic words. Therefore, though some rules of the 
interpretation of Vedic texts evolved by the Pürvamimarmsa are 
identical with or resemble the rules of the interpretation of 
statutes developed in such works as Maxwell’s on ‘ interpretation 
of statutes’, the author will not enter into any detailed treat- 
ment showing the parallelisms between Mimarmsa rules and 
Maxwell's rules. This task was attempted over fifty years ago 
by Mr. Kishorilal Sarkar in his Tagore Law Lectures published 
in 1909. It would appear ungracious on the part of the present 
author to offer criticisms against a predecessor in the same field 
who wrote more than half a century ago when Mimamsa studies 
by modern educated Indians were in their infancy. But the 
author cannot help stating that Mr. Sarkar was obsesed by the 
notion that he must show somehow or other that Jaimini’s rules 
of interpretation were not inferior to those of Maxwell’s and 
agreed closely with him. For this purpose he relies often on 
far-fetched analogies and employs obscure explanations. In 
several cases it appears that he had not been able to grasp 
correctly what Jaimini and Sabara meant, 20°5 


In this work the author is concerned only with the question 
of the influence on Dharmasastra of Parvamimamsa doctrines 
and rules of interpretation. He has already shown how many 
of the doctrines and technicai expressions of the Mimamsa have 
dominated Dharmasastra. He would now turn to the rules of 
interpretation. 


The first rule is that no part of the Veda (not even a word) 
can be treated as avarthaka (meaningless or purposeless). It is 
therefore that a very large part of the Veda is treated as artha- 
vàdas intended to praise vidhis. This has been stated above 
(p. 1243). The result of the vital importance attached to vidhis 








2095. Vide his explanation of the words ' Vedam krtva vedim karoti ' 
in pp. 241-242 of his work and the remarks of the present author io H, of 
Dh. Vol, III, pp, 841-42 and his explanation of 'arthakarma' and ' prati- 
pattikarma’ as 'essential act' and ' non-essentialact' respectively (pp. 
186-187) and the explanations oí these given above on pp. 1231-32, 
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in the PMS and of the assignment of a very subordinate role to 
arthavadas (as merely intended to praise) and to mantras ( as 
merely ‘abhidhayaka’) has resulted in this that a small portion 
of the Brahmanas has been held to ba of supreme authority, 
while a large part. of the Br&hmanas and of Samhitàs contain- 
ing mantras has become of secondary importance or of little 
importance. 


The Mimarmsa rules of interpretation fall into different 
classes from different standpoints. Some rules are general and 
some are special. Some rules have to do with the proper proce- 
dure to be followed when several texts laying down matters 
relating to the same subject are in conflict by means of the 
application of the technical words $ruti, linga, vákya, prakar- 
ana, sthana and samakhya (III. 3. 14) and there are rules about 
adhikara, atidesa, tha, badha, tantra and prasanga. 


Some examples of general rules may first be cited, That 
vidhis alone have special obligatory authority and that artha- 
vidas are authoritative only in so far as they form one 
ayntactical whole with the vidhis isa general rule, The rules 
distinguishing between vidhis (properly so called), niyama 
vidhis and parisankhya are general. 


The Mimamsa rule is that where there is a %6 doubt about 
the exact meaning of a part of a passage, it may be determined 
by relying on the remaining parts of the passage. Vide above 
for the example ‘he puts down anointed pebbles’ &c. (p. 1240). The 
Mimarsa is very much against assuming conflict among Vedic 
texts and therefore allows an option only if there is no other 
way out. Vide remarks on vikalpa above (p. 1250). Another 
general rule is that the singular includes the plural. In the 
Mimamsa it is called ‘Grahaikatvanyaya (P. M.S. OL 1. 13-15). 
In the Jyotistoma sacrifice a number of cups ( graAas) filled with 
Soma are offered to deities and drunk at the three savanas 
(pressings of Soma) and Sruti states ‘he wipes or cleanses the 
cup with the strainer made of white wool’ ( dasadpavilrena 
graham sam-marsti) and in the Darsapirnamasa it is said ‘he 
carries a firebrand round the purodása (cake). The question is 





A ~ ^ G is ‘ : 

| 2096. agy arama g Ñ. a 1.4.24. The fagara is awt: 
Sia sgn I X ya (a. at. ILI. 2.5.12). Compare Maxwell p. 29 
'the words of each clause should be so interpreted as to bring them in 
harmony with other provisions,’ 
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whether a single cup (‘graham’ is the word used) is to be 
cleansed or a single purodà$a is to have a firebrand carried 
round it or whether all cups called grahas or purodagas are to be 
treated as stated. The established conclusion is that all grahas 
are to be cleansed and all purodasas have the firebrand carried 
round them. The singular number is not intended to be insisted 
on. 7? From this a further general rule is derived by Kumarila 
and others that an attribute of the subject (anuvadya or 
uddisyamana ) °* about which something is predicated (vidheya ) 
is not intended and should not be insisted upon. This is fre- 
quently relied on in Dharmasastra works. Y4j. II. 121 states 
that the father and son have equal ownership in land, a corrody 
and wealth (gold and silver &c.) acquired by the grand-father. 
Here the word pit@maha is not to be insisted upon and the same 
rule applies to land or wealth acquired by a great-grand-father, 
as the V. M. says. ?? Similarly, when Naradasmrti says (16. 37 ) 
‘of brothers being undivided religious worship (or rites) are 
one, but if there is a partition then they may have separate 
religious worship’. Here the proper subject is the word ‘undivided 
persons’, and the word ‘brothers’ is used only as an attribute, 
which is not intended to be insisted on and the same rule 
applies to undivided grand-father, father, sons, uncles and 
nephews. Medhatithi on Manu II. 29 mentions this maxim. 
The same rule is applied in some cases to gender also i. e. a 
word importing males includes females also. For example, Yàj. 
II. 182 and Naàrada (8. 40 ff) lay down certain rules about a dasa 
(male slave) The V. M. says that the masculine gender in 
these passages is not intended to be insisted upon, but the rules 





2097. Vide Maxwell (10th ed, of 1953) p. 349 for the propositions that 
words importing masculine gender include females and that the singular 
includes the plural and vice versa. 


2098. The Tuptika on III. 4. 22 remarks ' gf&guareea fdsmvrafda(ara- 
A Ruada’ and on X. 3. 39 ‘gymmat a Hen a faa ngeia.’ 


2099. The sq. 4, says 'qwupmep fdarmgqquiifrau! smqut sídaret- 
EIUTRE STE STEHUERTEHTWOSNW SR: ! srEaTeridsiWOremTuE ! p. 90. srgp4re] means the same 
thing as Rra or g&gq (the subject, of which something is to be predi- 
cated) ‘arq erfreuen 1 BINA q aígsioreqiiaanau ' 
ta. a. p. 132. Warfary on ag II, 29 says ‘aq san yas Ait femi 
ng Wasi aana RA sen odusustv. soia defines J237 as "p 
A: mara TGA | sque CUIETHPORIUHU aqenü ewe 


“J Req AFAATATAT |W sreAraaize verses 109-110), 
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apply even to female slaves. There are exceptions to these 
rules. The rule about grahas does not apply to camasas (P.M. 
S. IL 1. 16-17). 7?! "This rule that the qualification ( visesana) 
of the subject in a vidhi is not meant to be taken literally and 
emphasized is applied in many other cases. "Three verses from 
the Kalikapurana are quoted by Kalpataru (on vyavahara pp. 
210-211) and V.M. (pp. 45-46) about the performance of an 
ordeal in certain grave charges and this maxim is applied by the 
V. M. there in the words ‘paradārarūpam visesanam-avivaksitam- 
abhisépasyanuvadyatvat’; vide notes to V. M. pp. 83-84. 
But in ‘pasum-adlabheta’, where there is à vidhi about 'yàga 
it must be held that what islaid down is yàga as qualified by 
being made with a male animal and therefore only one paŝu 
( and that pas$u a male ) is to be sacrificed. 


Although the Veda employs the masculine gender (in 
svargakamo yajeta, ‘one desiring heaven should offer a sacrifice’), 
yet Jaimini establishes (in VI. 1. 6-16) that even women are 
included and have a right to offer a yága.? Jaimini further 
provides that husband and wife should perform a religious right 
in co-operation ( VJ.1.17-21), but he provides that where the 
Sruti specifically provides for certain matters to be done by the 
yajamüna ?*3 (the male performer ) it is the male alone who can 
perform them as the wife is not equal to the husband in the 
knowledge of mantras and is ignorant and therefore she is 
restricted to the performance of those acts that are expressly 
enjoined for her such as looking at the clarified butter, observing 
brahmacarya and the like ( VJ.1.24 ‘tasya yavad-uktam-asirbra- 
hmacaryam-atulyatvat’.) The wife also’performs bath and such 





2100. arre sap grawquagesenfdsümenz qremacdw udi fau | 
93. H4. D. 210, Vide also sqagmueit (part of dpyersiqu) p. 322. Asto 
' Tgrame a ' srqv remarks on VI. 1. 9: ' gd g Tad aera Aaa yaa) aT 
UIA Tey wae a RINT) aT Tg Tea ee wi 
Sa a: yaa! p wsrapup mdeq! wunpgde urfqdem 
p. 1359, 

2101, These two rules that the singular includes the plural and words 
importing the masculine gender shall be taken to include females are the 
same in section 13 of the Indian General Clauses Act X of 1897, subject to 
this that if there is anything repugnant in the subject or context the rule 
will not apply, 


2102, aeenatiet adt eqasanige aed vitadiasa Via | grax 
on q. zfi. q. (VI. 1. 13). 


2103. amai qama piga) mga fed wer! gi on VI. 1. 
24 p. 1376, 
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acts as applying collyrium,’sipping water (@camana), observes 
silence till the morning or evening agnihotra is gone through. 
She has her waist girt up with a yoktra (a triple cord of mufija 
grass) in Darsapürnamàsa and other sacrifices. She has also to 
look upon the clarified butter in the pot with a mantra (Tai. 8.11). 
10. 3 ‘mahiniam payosyosadhinam rasossi adabdhena tvà cakusás 
vek se suprajastvaya’ (‘thou art the milk of cows, the fluid of 
herbs, with an invincible eye I look on thee for securing good 
progeny’). The wife was to learn the mantras she had to repeat 
in sacrifices from her father or husband before the husband set 
up the sacred fires (vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, p.1041 n), Gradua- 
lly, the wife lost all importance in Vedic sacrifices and came to 
be a mere silent spectator 2! of all the weary details that had to 
be gone through by the sacrificer and the priest. 


In spite of the above restrictions on the wife’s powers about 
Vedic sacrifices many smrti rules apply to women also, though 
the text employs the masculine gender. For example, Manu XI. 
93 provides that a brahmana, ksatriya and vaisya should not 
drink sura@, This prohibition applies to wives of the members 
of the three varnas according to the Mit. on Yaj. II, 256. 


The P. M. S. holds that the gender and number of a word in 
a vidhitdkya may in certain cases be intended and insisted on. 
For example, in PMS IV. I. 11-16 it is established that the Agnl- 
somiya animal to be sacrificed in Jyotistoma as prescribed in 
the words ‘yo diksito yad agnIsomIyam pa$um-àlabhati' (that 
the person who has undergone diksa and offers the animal to 
Agni and Soma) is only one and that the words in the A$va- 
medha ‘he offers kapifijalas to the season of?! spring’, the 





2104. The Paddhati in the Com. on arcar. 37. IV. 13 remarks ‘gqàg™- 
ARA geht Rat a Hida asqra:) aa arya! Ragas gare gare- 
agav! Iqnaqageacarg | citi” i afters: w seria on VI. 1. 24. 

2105. quara Aaaama Hens Hogs c.; this occurs in qa. a. 
24.20 and Hur. d. H1. 14. 1. This is afteeeara embodied in yg, Ñ. qu. XI. 
1, 31-46, The plural Kapiijalan is satisfied by offering three as the lowest 
number. To offer a thousand would not yield more abundant reward, since 
only a single provision is made and not several alternate numbers. The 
mdi remarks ‘A R Amga usa www dquhrgnu gaara- 
fafsren i... frqereqiat a AA, a RaRa Ama mia paR: 
It is referred to in qq. ar. L. 2. 281 ' mromarafaía WETqgd eid rara 
fra adaurem faa: stemma: gyafa grad: 1’. Compare also P.M.S, IV. 1. 11 
f; am a Sga y. i. q, IV. 1.17. The passage is Ẹ. ẹ&. Il. 1.2.5 ‘eat 
TEN Hernia aA ma RA mA aae Aai nia, asd 
then in à. qj. IL. 1, 2.6 ‘afai aaia, Rri I mi Raana aA. ”? 
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kapifijala birds to be offered are only three ( and not one nor two 
nor more than three), Similarly, the gender in the passage ‘he 
sacrifices in the morning in spring an animal with dark coloured 
neck to Agni, in summer in the noon an animal of different 
colours, in the autumn in the afternoon a white animal to 
Brhaspati’, it is a female animal that is offered because immedia- 
tely thereafter the words ‘they become pregnant’ occur. Dharma- 
éastra works often say that the masculine gender used in many 
texts excludes women. For example, the Agnipurana”®™ (175. 
59-61), when dealing with the rules to be observed in all vratas 
in general, provides that the person undergoing vrata should 
take a bath, should worship the golden images of the deities of 
the vratas, perform japa and homa and at the end of the vrata 
make gifts according to his ability and should feed 24, 12, 5 or 
only three vipras. The N. S. quotes this from Prthvicandra and 
observes that as'the masculine gender ‘ viprah’ is employed only 
males of the brahmana class are to be fed and not women. 


As against this, when Hemadri2"" quoting Padma says ‘If 
a woman is pregnant, freshly delivered, or is ill and becomes 
impure, she should get her vrata performed through another and 
when she becomes pure she may observe it personally,’ the N.S. 
remarks that this applies to men also when they are impure, 
since the gender here is not intended to be emphasized. 


There are Mimamsa rules about the interpretation of words 
and also about sentences, First a few of the rules about words 
may be illustrated. (1) Sabara in the very first sentence of his 
bhasya propounds the principle that as far as possible the words 
in the sütras of Jaimini and in the Veda are to be understood in 
the sense in which they are understood in popular usage and not 
in a secondary or technical sense. The same rule is propounded 
by Jaimini in IIL 2.1-2 in connection with the meaning of 
‘barhis’ in the mantra ‘I cut the barhis as an abode for gods’. 
Here the conclusion is that barhis is to be taken in the primary 
sense of ‘handful of kusa grass’ and not in a secondary sense 








2106. geftardretsitgadr- ene seem güuqg TaN! gear: ges 
FETE: os HATER GT qp "fin. wa aya at fm peat umm 
bd aara afma ara Au gia wershteenq yaa a sn: ag AA: 
a ammamga Aeae men Amaman) fe. FH. p. 24. It also 
relies on what Sabara says on III. 3, 17 and 19. 


2107. an èm nA m nRa gare na Aoi rgsa 
ANA Wal wa gia Ware AA, Byen A. r. p. 28, 
H. D, 162 
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such as ka or other kind of grass. Sabara winds up with tho 2108 
words ‘between the primary and secondary senses of a word it is 
proper to hold that the primary sense is to be taken for the 
business in hand’. Again, on L 3. 30 Sabara says?! that the 
words are the same asin the Veda and popular use and the 
meanings are the same. 


As regards the setting up of Vedic fires, the Tai. Br. 1.1. 4 
and Ap. Sr. V. 3.18 prescribe different seasons for men of the 
three varnas and add that a ' rathakáara should set up Vedic fires 
in the rainy season’. The question arises whether the word 
*rathakara' in these passages means a person of that caste ( i. e. 
whether it isto be taken in the popular sense) or whether it 
refers to any one of any varna who manufactures chariots (i.e. 
the etymological sense), The established conclusion is that the 
popular sense is to be taken and not the etymological (P. M.S. 
VI.1. 44-50). In the case of the rathak@ra the mantra for 
adhüna (setting up of Vedic fires) is *rbhünam tva' (Tai. Br. I. 1. 
4.8). Though not belonging to one of the three higher varnas, 
the rathakara could repeat that mantra because the Sruti ex- 
pressly authorized him to do so, but he was not entitled to 
upanayana. The P.M.8. (VI.1.50) held that the rathakara 
(mentioned in the Tai. Br. and Ap. Sr.) was a caste called 
Saudhanvana which is neither $üdra nor one of the three higher 
varnas but is slightly inferior to them. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 
45-46. The S. Kau. argues that ?!!? if once the right of a Hindu 


2108. amaer eris: | sm on III. 1. l. The same 
words occur in the meng on artes 4 on qr, VI. 3. 46as aiergzeaqdnied 
wridurg:, sengradquhRren seqrab gíd! araa. on same gA P. 293, 
agrari on V, S. IV. 3. 12 employs the same words as the first quotation 
from Sabara. Vide gredi. on III. 2.1-3.. In Umaid Bahadur V Udaichand 
I. L. R. 6 Cal. 119 (F. B.) at p. 126 (where the question was whether the 
word ' sapinda' defined by the Mitaksara in the acara section as a person 
connected by particles of one body can be taken for purposes of inheritance 
as persons connected by the offering of funeral oblations) it is stated ‘it isa 
well understood rule of construction among the authors of the Institutes of 
Hindu Law that the same word must be taken to have been used in one and 
the same sense throughout a work, unless tbe contrary is expressly indi- 
cated.’ Vide Ramchandra V Vinayak L. R, 41. I. A. 290 where the above 
passage in the Calcutta case is quoted with approval at pp. 303-304. 


2109. w qx giam seque qq dique ciem gía! sm on I. 3. 30. 


2110, ww sdaeuexrmiemnraried wed: snrmat genet 
aft magaan UARRA ARNA) UST 
Tamaa: ate gid Raq d. N. p. 168. 
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widow to adopt is conceded, the mere fact that she is not entitled 
to repeat Vedic mantras in general cannot deprive her of that 
right and that it is possible to hold, as in the cage of the ratha- 
kara, that she can repeat the specific mantra required in adop- 
ting a boy. The Tai. S.IV.5. 4. 2 separately mentions several 
craftsmen such as taksan, rathakara, kulala, karmara &c. From 
Atharvaveda IIL 5.6 and Vaj. S. 30. 6 (medhayai rathakaram 
dhairyàya taksànam) i& appears that the rathakara held a good 
position in the then society. 


A word is to be understood in that shade of its meaning 
that is appropriate to the act in hand. For example, sruti says 
* he cuts off with sruva, he cuts off with a knife, he cuts off with 
the hand’ (the same verb ' avadyati' being used for all the acts ). 
The question is whether one is to cut all offerings, whether liquid 
or solid, whether of flesh or other substances, with sruva ladle or 
whether he is to employ the method or implement appropriate 
for each i.e. clarified butter should be taken from a pot and 
offered by means of a sruva ladle, flesh should be cut off with a 
knife and offered, and hard or thick things (like fuel sticks) 
should be offered with the hand. The conclusion is that one is 
to offer in the way most appropriate to each kind of offering. 
This is called ‘samarthyadhikarana’ (PMS. 7!" I, 4.25). The V. 
M. relies on this when dealing with the homa prescribed by 
Pitamaha for all ordeals in the words ‘homa should be offered in 
the four directions with clarified butter, boiled rice and fuel 
sticks &c' and declares that the homa of clarified butter should 
be made with sruva ladle, of havis (i.e. 'boiled rice &c') with 
sruc and of fuel sticks with the (right) hand, on account of the 
fitness (simarthya) of these for the various offerings and sharply 
criticizes Raghunandana who in his Dayatattva provided that 
the homa should be made of all three together ( and not separate- 
ly). A similar rule is applied to the ten sacrificial implements 

2111. aqatgr aeqanderara! g. Ai. a, 1.4. 255 sae quotes ‘sAn, 
maamaa Amma, gA spud! fá pongi ie que GENE 
aiaa a aa afam gea a sa aiad aat’. The gåuar is afatan- 
fravarasqaeaia . The conclusion is aagi qieverT, eTHEqreneTstd gNumquuut 
THA Fu yea ga e A aeaaea mai nE: aen 
vi aus ren RFR an IMÈN URA sq JAR gR i. This 
last is a quotation from Tait. S. III. 3,8. Vide eq. si, p. 54 for the text and 
notes pp, 89-93 for detailed explanations of the passage by the present 
author. The smerjifüqr on the above remarks 'qedregissWerdt (futs war 
Wm fai eqqvanrqa. ? 
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enumerated in Tai. S.L 6. 8. 2 viz. sphya (the wooden sword ), 
the potsherds &c. Here the Pürvapaksa is that one may employ 
any one of these for any purpose required in the sacrifice; the 
established conclusion (PMS IIL 1 11. and IV. 1. 7-10) is that 
the enumeration of ten implements isa mere anuvada and is 
not to be understood as the pürvapaksa states, but each is to be 
employed for the purpose for which the Vedic texts prescribe it 
(such as one cooks the purodasa on potsherds, pounds grains in 
mortar and pestle). Vide H. of Dh. vol II. p.985 n. 2233 for 
ten implements of sacrifice and others that are required and 
p. 1232 above for their disposal. 


One and the same word must not be used in two senses in 
the same sentence, that is, in the primary sense and also in the 
figurative sense.242 This maxim is relied upon by the Daya- 
bhaga. When brothers (sons of the same mother) come to a 
partition, smrti texts (like Yàj. 1l. 123) prescribe that the mother 
takes a share equal to that of a son. On this the Dayabhaga 
remarks that the word ‘mata’ (in Yaj. II. 123 and others) pri- 
marily means a real mother (janani, that gives birth) and this 
smrti rule has no application to the step-mother, since it is 
improper to hold that the same word once used in a sentence 
has a primary and a secondary sense at the same 2!8 time. But 
it must be pointed out that all Dharma$astra works do not 
observe this rule, Aparàárka (p. 730) on Yaj. IL 123 (pitur-ürd- 
hvam vibhajatam matapyamsam samam haret) includes the step- 
mother under the word *máta' following a text of Vyàsa. The 
Mitaksara interpreting Yaj. 11.135 about obstructible heritage 
stating the order of succession as wife, daughters, parents, 
brothers, their sons, provides that full brothers first succeed, in 
default of them half brothers, in default of the last, full brothers’ 





2112. PAARA ! st on IIL 2.1 and VII, 3. 3; « dew" 
gegeran aat nAi area! set on VIIL 3, 22, Vide smt on 1X. 4, 18 
also. guard in his bbasya on Brahmasutra II. 4. 3 puts this rule very 
clearly ‘a Gaktaeyael RRRA NF TH: eq: WHURA gN: WAIATA: 
wWeneg. mw. up gereqqnp uuu! Acme. 


2113. fa mv rung rant ast grass quee 
wafer aaa card | aguas aana Amga «meg. 
ereq speuitoremaust: 1 qur HI, 29-30, p.67; amat aemqeeqrquqsienint i 
wt p. 730, It may be noted that in Vithal V. Prahiad (1. L. R, 39 Bom. 
373) a paternal step-grandmother was held entitled to a share when a 
partition took place between the sons of a deceased son of her co-wife. 
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sons. The V. M. disagrees 2"? with this and says that the word 
‘ brother’ primarily means ‘full brother’ and only secondarily 
‘half-brother’, that, as itis not allowable to use a word like brother 
in two senses in the same passage, in default of full brother his 
son succeeds (and not half-brother as the Mit. provides). The 
primary sense of a word is got by ‘ abhidha’, the secondary sense 
by ‘laksana’2"15 and sometimes a third sense called suggested 
sense is said to be due to vyaüjana. These are the three vurttis 
(functions ) of a word. 


One of the rules about the interpretations of words is con- 
tained in P.M.S.I 3. 8-9. Sabara cites three instances of words?" 
viz, caru made from yavas, sandals made of boar skin, a cane mat. 
The words yava, varüha and vetasa are respectively employed 
by some people in the sense of ‘priyangu’ (long pepper), dark 
bird (crow) and jambu (black berry). The prima facie view 
insists that one may use those words in any one of the two 
senses, The Siddhanta is that those words must be used in the 
sense in which the Veda (or sastra) or sistas employ them i. e. 
the usage of learned Aryan people is to be followed where words 





2114. agen wr dU, qu depu cw fium Sr 


Regem qan ngaa, aa AA eur fete ww gear 
vívgafiduant! 9d. 3. p 142. 


2115, According to arate there isa slight difference between wart 


and X. Vide aiaanaarga mAg ETAT AMT TT ACEH 1 
moram signairanguiadtgeaig watt Fa ATR she! 

P. 354 on I. 4, 12. grat vits: is warm (argirán Ww), while sfiraTorqan: a 
boy is fire) is an example of moras (possession of a quality common to 
both). sofi is a variety of garom which latter occurs in a far larger number 
of cases. The boy bas some of the qualities (gor) of fire such as very brown 
colour and the like and therefore here the word ' fire’ is applied to the boy 
in a figurative sense, 


2116. aerqarnigteca wen faudfs eum! qo oq. 103.8; qawqanm., 

arent arsit, A Fè mmaa WAAR R aa AA | TA 

AIRY vag na Aaga) ed Aa AaOr ! 
Brand Kaeaea haa g, The frgraaa is graen at aAa- 
ama q. Sow. 1.3.9; sr explains a: Smeremat 9 seqni ! di smear, fs 
Bereíaiscrerr eua: say Fg ww! wmron g. q. III. 3. 52 relies on this for 
holding that the meaning assigned to a word among Aryas in India prevails 
over the meaning of the word among Andhras (e. g.of the word uaa) As 
regards dig, Gaut. (I. 22) prescribes that a ksatriya or vaisya brabmacarin 
should carry a staff of the asvattha or pilu tree (aruta aig), while 
Manu II, 45 prescribes a staff of pilu or udumbara tree for a vaisya brahmac- 
atin. The Amarakoga states tbat pilu means a tree as well as an elephant. 
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may have two or more senses. As in several other cases 
Kumirila does not like Sabara’s explanation and proposes two 
other explanations, viz. one being that the sütras relate to the 
word ' pilu' used in the sense of a tree and mlecchas employ it in 
the sense of elephant. The meaning of the word in smrtis is a 
tree and that should be followed. Here ‘Sastrasthah’ means 
‘the sense given to the word in the Sastra i.e. smrti’. Another 
meaning he sees into those sütras is the comparative strength 
of smrti and ácárg. This adhikarana is relied upon by Visvaripa 
on Yaj. (1. 225) on the question of the primary meaning of 
the word Sraddha which he states is ‘pindadina’ (offering balls 
of boiled rice to the manes) and not feeding brahmanas. The 
Parasara-madhaviya refers to Parasara-smrti (VI. 70-71) about 
the food cooked from rice in such quantities as measuring an 
üdhaka ?!! or drona and rendered unclean by being pecked by 
crows or touched by dogs and smelt by asses and provides that 
the measures üdhaka and droma were to be taken as those known 
from $àstras and not those known among mlecchas, 


Another rule (PMS I. 3.10) about words is that 2118 words, 
though of foreign origin, that are in vogue in Sanskrit, are to 
be understood in the sense which they have in the foreign 
language and one should not think of an attempt to derive them 
with the help of Nirukta and grammar. Sabara cites four such 
words viz. pika ( cuckoo), nema (half), tamarasa (lotus), sata 
(circular wooden vessel ). 


Another rule about words is that where a single substance 
connected with several attributes is concerned in an action laid 
down for being carried out, all of these attributes should be 
taken to refer to the same one substance (PMS IIT, 1. 12). The 
Tai. S. prescribes ‘he purchases Soma with a heifer one year old 
and having brown eyes and reddish in colour’. Here the two 
words ‘pingaksi’ and ‘ekahayan!’ yield a good etymological 
meaning, are in the same case and so refer to the same substance 





2117. For àdhaka, drona and other measures of corn, vide H, of Db. 
vol. II. p. 881 n. 2053, vol. III. p. 124 n. 165. 


2118. aed g wdVüefirürarenmmara 1 g. a. | 1.3. 10; 5 anii (faaiia- 
qai) amiadi: paaga ... meN qarisi irwan t 
megi on I. 3,10. The agami gives qarÅ as saedsnizanit 
stia i uri emíqía annt! ssmitaritqae orae mt t. The underlined words 


occur in the sutra. 
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(heifer in this 211? case). But the word *arunayá' (of red colour) 
causes a doubt viz. whether it should be separated from the other 
two words in the sentence and taken in the sense of ‘any 
reddish substance such as a piece of cloth’ or whether it should 
be connected with the verb (he purchases), should thus be 
subordinate to the purchase and should be taken as referring to 
the one year old heifer. This last is the established conclusion. 
How Soma is to be purchased does not follow from any other 
text. Therefore, in sucha case several subsidiaries can be laid 
down in one injunction. If ‘arunaya’ be taken as referring to 
any red substance such as a piece of red cloth this one sentence 
would have to.be divided into two vidhis ‘he should purchase 
with a red piece of cloth’ and ‘he should purchase with a brown- 
eyed (heifer) one year old’. This would be a fault called 
'vàkyabheda'. This nyàya is explained by the Madanaparijáta 
pp. 88-89 and Apararka ( p. 1030) makes use of ?1% it in explain- 
ing the correct import of the words of the Br. Up. IV. 4. 21 ' tam- 
etam vedánuvacanena bràhmana vividisanti' by saying that 
when the highest object in view is one but the subordinate 
elements are different these latter are to be lumped together. 


Another rule about words is evolved by what is called 
'nisàdasthapatinyaya' (PMS VI. I 51-52).?!2! It is stated that 
the Ist: in which an offering of boiled rice is made to Rudra is 





2119. sam mapi Reana: cag! y. bow, IW. 1. 12; 
AANA må ga yaad! sworn iagmanerea ai sonia! gal WW 
aaen asam gA vp (ef bnasmq viaxsrgeqraiíd! wae. The 
sentence agorat... Ron is d. VI. 1.1. 6-7. sm has a very lengthy 
discussion on this. The qazanan on ¥. Hf. q, 11.2. 6 states * qr aiat 
mAAR urd wea mur: sunH q died wedrcuaqenra' p. 485 quoted in 
TH. ur. 5. p.39 (Abhyankar's ed.). For example, ang is laid down as & 
R but if one wants to lay down some matters about syrg separate RAs 
would be required for each matter, such as aati SII TAT, HAI WIG TA. 
But where there is already no vidhi layiag down a guna (subsidiary 
matter) there can be one main vidhi embodying several gunas, as laid down 
in P.M.S. I. 4. 9. 


2120. h a AAACN g Rh RRR Tas 
UN — AFN -- AONA JETAK | emm p. 1030 on qra. III. 205 
(Farnia .-. gge Aaa 1). 

2121. wung: amagama y Wi. a. VI 1. 51... fangrat 
UTTAR iama wR -qi À ure waufaí^qrg: Ta |... HEAT q- 
mmm ... qari Ta! aT w wn sequ owes 
RAN a ARa nai aeea Srt, compare Amr g. I1. 2.4 for the 
Jè and the words amn faqracuaid MAÌ.. aa maang Aam qt- 
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one that should be performed for nisida-sthapati. A nisida is 
a person born of a bráhmana father and $üdra mother ( vide 
Manu X.8). He does not belong to one of the three higher 
varnas. Sthapati means ‘chief or leader’. The question whether 
the compound word means ‘a nisdda who is a chief (that is a 
karmadharaya compound) or whether it means ‘the ruler of 
nisàdas' who may not necessarily be a nisada himself but may be 
a ksatriya (i.e. whether one should take the word as'sasthi- 
tatpurusa' as 'nisidànàm sthapatih'). The conclusion is that 
a karmadharaya is more powerful than a tatpurusa, since in 
the former both the words may be directly connected with the 
verb ( nisàda$casau sthapatisca, tam yajayet). The V. M. makes 
use of this ‘maxim’. The Saunaka-smrti authorizes &üdras to 
adopt a son, yet some writers like Rudradhara, author of 
Suddhiviveka, held that adoption required a homa with mantras 
and asa $üdra could not repeat vedic mantras he could not 
adopt. To this V. M. replies that his power to adopt a son being 
established by Saunaka's smrti all that is required is that he 
may get the homa performed through a bráàhmana, The Bhámat! 
on Sankarà's bhasya on V, S, I. 3. 15, where the meaning of the 
word ‘brahmaloka’ in Chandogya-Up. VIII. 3.2 is in question, 
says that the nisddasthapatinydya applies and so ‘brahmaloka’ 
means ‘brahma as the goal’ and not ‘the world of brahma, 
Manu XI. 54 enumerates five Mahapatakas (deadly sins), one 
of which is 'gurvanganagama' (sexual intercourse with 
gurvangana). Commentators have differed about the meaning 
of this word, some like Bhavadeva in Prayascittaprakarana 
stating that, following nisadasthapatinyaya, the word must be 
dissolved as a Karmadharaya compound (guruh or gurvi casau 
angana ca), the meaning being one's own mother, while many 
others dissolve it as à tatpurusa compound meaning 'guror or 
gurünàm angana' (which would then.include a step-mother, 
an elder brother's wife and teacher's wife &c.). Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. III, pp. 23-29 for a discussion of this. 


Prabhakara held that no word was significant in isolation, 
but that words became significant when joined together in a 


(Continued from last page) 
ammm Aena Raada mad on mgen ong. gq. L. 5.15; 
mafa g an nA aan R AR magen ana: aga gean YR: 
sTaiaty | qk on q. IIT. 262 p. 1090. In the Ait, Br. 37. 7 nisádas, 
selagas and evil-doers are spoken of as robbing a rich man and running away 
with the booty, 
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sentence. Therefore, he and his followers were called ‘anvita- 
bhidhanavadinah’ as opposed to Kumirila and his followers 
who held that words have different senses of their own and then 
they combine in a sentence and yield a further sense of the 
sentence. These latter were called ‘ abhihitanvayavadinah’. 
Vide notes to Sáhityadarpana (l1., IL, X) pp. 86-88 for explana- 
tions of these two terms by the present writer (ed. of 1956). 


Let us now turn to the interpretation of vakya ( sentence). 
The Rgveda and the Samaveda are metrical and therefore there 
is generally no difficulty in arriving at what constitutes in 
them one syntactical unit (vakya). But much of the Krsna 
Yajurveda is in prose. Therefore, PMS (11.1. 46) defines 2122 
what makes one vakya by stating that when a number of words 
serve a single purpose, but if one or afew of those words are 
separated from the rest, the latter words are incomplete in 
effecting a purpose and stand in need of the words separated, 
then all these words make one vakya. An example is the 
mantra ‘I offer thee, that art dear to Agni, at the command of 
God Savitr with the arms of A$vins, with the hands of Püsan'. 
This is one sentence, the purpose of which is nirvapa ( offering ). 
For other definitions of vaya, vide the author's notes on 
Sahityadarpana (IL 1) p. 34. For constituting words into a 
sentence with an understandable meaning expectancy ?!23 
(akanksa ), compatibility ( yogyata) and proximity (sannidhi) 
are required, particularly the first. For example, Sankaracarya 
on V.8.I. 4.3 says that without a4kanksa there is no cognition 


2122, alanga aed arareal Sia eng! y. a @ U1. 46; oa 
WBNS gg KÀ, gagh IRA I mam wquqüdsud dDmUeTq- 
wy ch ag: fave Asa Tan fava gan: saad aad! THAT 
TFA) ATE: Teagel aed ale aw Russa arareai vd wala! 
aqect dae7 a aAa: saa gA! ga. The mais gaga at aiig Faas 
Raagi yooh ease gé AÀ (À. d. 1.1.4. 2, «ga LI. 4) and is 
one qppg from Fava to anà. Vide also gaq on 1. 1. 25 (amai ata 
amaisa aaraa). The word a in both sitras means YASTA. 
The qrg takes the word ‘artha’ as meaning ‘sense’ (afaa) in order to 
give to the sūtra a wider scope while Sabara appears to limit it to yajus texts 
and holds that ayy means qaa. Vide also qrmqí*q qqv dd qatsraafinsiaqí*a 
WIR WII TAZ on q.oxdsw. Di. 2. 27 p. 560. The area. sil. hasa 
similar sutra ‘ aqt ad AURA 1.3.2. The com. explains ayi as qg. 

2123. anga RATA | Aaa A a a mR gi aT 
aia: amaan. p 455; MFI RAAG MENNAN IA YA: 
Hga man amat- p. 366 on L 4. 24 (aRqùg asada). This verse is 
q in the arigeagior I. 1; a arga aana RA | migon on 

g L, 4,3. 


H, D, 163 
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that the words form a vakya. The word ekavakyat& occurs in 
V. 8. IIT, 4.24 and conveys that there isa twofold akanksa viz. 
grammatical as well as psychological. It is the listener or 
reader who has, on hearing or reading a word, a desire to know 
another idea or word to get a complete sense. When several 
sentences, each conveying its own sense as far as it goes, are 
brought together having regard to the fact that one of them may 
be principal and the others auxiliary, they form one syntactical 
whole. This shows that sentences are of two kinds, vakyas and 
mahàávakyas, as the Sahityadarpana puts it. 

It follows from the definition and the bhásya thereon that, 
in order to constitute a vakya, three conditions are necessary 
viz. (1) there must be a number of words uttered or put down 
together (padasamiha), (2) the words must have an expect- 
ancy for each other (i.e. if a word in the collection is dropped 
no complete sense can be had), (3) all the words must serve 
one purpose or convey together one meaning ( arthaikatva, acc. 
to another view). It is not absolutely necessary that the words 
in order to form a vakya must be in close proximity. Even if 
some words intervene there may be a sentence, provided there 
is akanksa between the words. Sabara on PMS 1V, 3.11 illus- 
trates this well as stated in the note,?24 In the verse quoted 
‘pagyasi’ is to be connected with ' jaradgavam', though several 
other words intervene. Though there is proximity (sannidhi) 
between ' pinaksi' and ' jaradgavam' they do not form a sentence 
as there is no capacity as also akanksa between the two. The 
upshot is that sannidhi (proximity) of words is generally 
required to form a sentence, though not necessarily required in 
every case. 

The different parts of a mantra text, meant to serve different 
purposes, may be regarded as distinct sentences. For example, 
the mantra in Tai. Br.22 (IIL 7.5) ‘I make an agreeable 





2124. aaa qaa arnan wap (iusdateauodg Wala 
fractal gat ga: quu urred qx ond qawrídq) cn wein (qoa 
a RA RETAN gR aa ga: A gA ga aR a: R a aai- 
(rd: aeqasaa aegaitata Pa IARI aera: red! 
"f Yawn aana anaa aà a na gaada gn, aT afer 
aqad A aa on g. Hy. @, IV. 3.11 p. 1254; anion 2. g, II. 
4 21 states af wnufiurgduimavrgapmadifd qifenqnegi aang- 
BART faves fireurg der UESTFTITGTUTHTQ ! ,?n 

2125. wdri à wq gena vary mea wd ewan! alas Maya 
mía(am retort nq gaama: n a. ay, IIL. 7. 5. srar says (on g. Ñ. g, IL 1. 
46) ZR awe MIs agent wissen pp erg Au Tru qd qu- 
wA ARATA, Ia SAEIA] i 
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seat (or abode) for thee (O cake!), I prepare it as a very happy 
one with a stream of clarified butter; do sit thereon with pleased 
mind, be established in ambrosia, O sacrificial essence of rico’, 
These are two sentences, the first part being concerned with 
making a seat, the latter part: being concerned with depositing 
the purodüsa on the seat. Similarly, in the passage ‘I (cut) 
thee ( O palása branch ) for food, I ( wash or rub) thee for vigour’ 
there are two different sentences, that are Independent of each 
other, as the Sat. Br. employs these with the words ‘he cuts 
the palasa 2126 branch with the words ‘for food (I cut) thee’, he 
washes it with the words ‘for vigour thee’. The same rule applies 
“to the ten different clauses ‘dyuryajfiena kalpatam, prano 
yajüena kalpatàm' in Tai 8.1.7.9. 2. They are all different 
sentences, 2127 

The doctrine of Vakyabheda plays a very important part 
in Mimamsa as well as in Dharmasastra. Vakyabheda literally 
means ‘split of sentences’. When the sentences are equally 
independent and one sentence does not require or expect words 
from the other sentence to complete it, they should be treated as 
separate sentences. This is one sense of ‘ Vakyabheda,’ Another 
and more frequent sense of Vakyabheda is as follows: The under- 
lying principle of vakyabheda is that one and the same text 
cannot be construed as laying down two separate vidhis (pres- 
criptions) or that when a certain matter has already been 
prescribed and then several auxiliary matters are to be prescri- 
bed, prescribing 7178 all the auxiliaries in one sentence would 


2126. aay areata: vani Wow, IL 1. 47; wag cena 
at 

ard Raat gA n gaa ASA: Ka, SA n FAAM |... Arar sara ga 
aia Bats umi denar gi) so A ar are the very first words of a. @. 
The aqy I. 7, 1. 2 has qurísgara sa Gist Aid. The sutra may be explained 
as Q3 querar: qedy quida: vm i. 

2127. aSpnramp:gi(d ongia RAU FÈN aa: IAA aida! wu 
aga peaa -gaga mop Aa qd a gaa: an on II, 
I. 47. B 5 





2128. mÀ FAIRA Fg: qg: NÀ RAT (Faa. 
p. 485 on II. 2.6 quoted in n, 2119). a3 ATRIA LISAN | qdrestarda- 
fera avrqirqra t M. Fa. w. pp. 36, 39, All this is based on Sabara's words 
‘maga qp sire qun cui! Ga emat qwe ! Uhr apprarSTUE 
ON Mages waar a aq seagate Wiiga HATA ao: erar 
Ma ipa fugat (on II. 2. 6. pp. 485-486), Vide also grex on p, 593 on 
H.3.4. The agauiitena (on p. 88) has an elaborate discussion upon the 
proper tithi and time for upakarma in which it echoes the very words of the 
aqar. quoted at the beginning of this note, when mq. Wr. states ‘aw sg 


ga Revd raya: mÀ aian). 
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give rise to the fault of vakyabheda (syntactical split of 
sentence), In Tai. S. there is the following passage ‘ the sacri- 
ficial post is to be of udumbara tree, the udumbara (tree) is 
vigour, cattle is vigour; he obtains for him (the sacrificer) by 
means of vigour ürj (i.e. by udumbara post) vigour (i. e. cattle) 
for the attainment of vigour’. This is one syntactical whole 
(vakya). If it be said that there is a vidhi prescribing the use 
of udumbara postina sacrifice and that there is also another 
vidhi about the fruit viz. securing vigour (i. e. cattle) ; this would 
give rise to vākyabheda. Therefore therə are no two vidhis 
in the sentence but only a vidhi and an arthavàda (praise ). 71? 
Sankaracarya on V. 8, III. 3.57 remarks ‘ekam hidam vakyam 
Vaisvanaravidyavisayam paurvaparyalocanat pratiyate ... eka- 
vakyatavagatau satyam vakyabheda-kalpanasyanyayyatvat.’ 
This is said with reference to the first aspect of the idea of 
Vakyabheda. 


The basic idea underlying the latter sense of vakyabheda 
is this. If an act or a substance or a secondary matter has 
already been the subject of a vidhi and if concerning the act 
(or substances &c.) a number of other matters (actions, subs- 
tances &c.) are enjoined in one sentence, there would be 
vakyabheda (i.e. there would have to be a separate vidhi 
for each of the other matters relating to what has already 
been the subject of a vidhi) On the other hand, if an action, 
substance or a guna is enjoined for the first time along with 
several secondary matters in one sentence, there would be no 
fault of vakyabheda i. e. in a single vakya however long or 
containing many matters, if there is a single vidhi there is no 
fault. If, in the passage quoted on p. 1258 above ?39 * one desir- 
ing prosperity should offer in sacrifice a white animal to Vayu’, 
one were to hold that first there is to be a vidhi about prosperity 
as the fruit or reward, there would be two vidhis and so the fault 
of vakyabheda, but if one holds that the vidhi is only concerned 
with offering a white animal and what follows ‘ vayurvai ksepis- 
thà......bhütim gamayati' is merely an arthavada ( praise of the 
preceding vidhi), there is no vakyabheda. The fault of vakya- 





2129. AA a naag: wag! y at. a. 1.2. 25; Ñ yar wate 
Ramarama san daR aad Pea gery qu: ue 
Baissea gta | Taz. 

2130. gaa sagen Reale: | aaeareng aad AA gana 
.. aed @ arena Russ A aa fava, gitar onesie, snes 
Qe Bo feodis i Brera ate qq wa avpau! six on 1.2.7 pp. 117 and 119. 
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bheda arises when more vidhis than one are held to occur in the 
same vakya. 213! 


A few examples must be cited to illustrate the principle of 
vakyabheda. A simple example is ‘graham sammarsti’. If one 
were to interpret this as meaning ‘he is to clean the cup’ and also 
as meaning that only a single cup is to be cleaned there would 
be vakyabheda. Therefore, it was decided that the singular 
number in ‘graham’ is not to be insisted upon and cleaning of 
all cups was to be resorted to; otherwise there would be two 
vidhis viz, ‘graham sammrjyat’ and ‘ekam-eva sammrjyat’, 
Sabara quotes (on PMS I. 3.3) a sruti ‘one who has a son and 
whose hair is dark should consecrate the vedic fires’. Agnyddhaina 
is laid down by éruti texts such as Tai. Br. I. 1.2.6, Sat. Il. 1. 2. 
Therefore, the above text only lays down certain subsidiary 
matters about it. A man may have dark hair but no son or he 
may have a son when his hair is turning grey. Therefore, if 
that sentence is meant to prescribe both attributes (having a son 
and also having dark hair), there would be two distinct vidhis 
in the same vakya, that is, there would be the fault of vakya- 
bheda, which has to be avoided. Therefore, that sentence must 
be understood as indicating a certain age viz. he must not bea 
mere boy (at the time of agnyàdhàna) but of an age to bear a 
son, nor very old ( when hair turns grey ). i. e. he must be neither 
too young nor too old at the time of agnyaddbana, A laksana as 
regards the words ‘jataputrah’ and ‘krsnakesah’ is resorted to 
and laksana is only a fault as to a word, while vakyabheda is a 
fault of a sentence and therefore laksana should be preferred to 
vakyabheda. The V.M. quotes (p.115) the verse of Manu 2132 





2131. qg ad mka mea a a araat area firaa | AAR- 
fiat nage gw) aewT. p. 551 on II, 2 26. 


2132, This text of Manu has been a subject of several conflicting 
judicial decisions, which are now of no use since there is now a law 
governing Hindu Adoptions viz. the Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance 
Act 78 of 1956, by section 12 proviso b of which the decisions in 40 Bom. 
129 and in some later cases have been set aside, Those interested may 
read the present author's notes in his translation of the V. M. pp. 121-123 
and the footnotes and his paper (Brief sketch of the Pirvamimamsa system’ 
pP. 37-38 ( ABORI, vol. VI, pp. 1-40) and also H. of Dh. vol. III. pp. 690- 
697. In Dattatreya V. Govind 1.L.R 40 Bom. 429 ( where a person, in whom 
Property had already become vested as the sole surviving male in the family, 
was given in adoption into another family) it was held, relying on Manu 
IX. 142, that on adoption that persoa lost all rights to the property of the 


( Continued on next page ) 
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IX, 142 ‘the son given shall not have (share) the family nama 
(gotra) and the wealth (riktha) of his natural father; the pinda 
(cake offered to deceased ancestors) follows the family name and 
ihe wealth; of him who gives (hisson in adoption) the svadhá 
(obsequies) cease (so far as that son is concerned)’. After citing 
the above smrti passage ‘one having a son’ and another text 
for the position of the sacrificial post ( vide PMS IIL 7. 13-14) 
with reference to the altar, the V. M. holds that one should not 
merely emphasize the words gotra, riktha, pinda and svadha used 
by Manu and take them literally but should hold that the 
verse contains a laksana (indicated meaning ); it indicates the 
cessation of all those consequences that are due to connection 
with the pinda in the case of the natural father and Manu says 
nothing about the property taken by a son before he is given in 
adoption into another family. 


Another illustration of vakyabheda can be cited from the 
law of re-union. The Mit., Dayabhaga and Sm. C. (on Vyavahara 
p. 302) quote a text?#33 of Brhaspati ‘that man who being once 
separated from his father, brother, or paternal uncle again dwells 


(Continued from last page ) 

natural family that had become vested in him before adoption. That 
decision holds that Manu laid down two propositions, viz, (1) a man 
forfeits by adoption into another family the property that once belonged 
to the family and that became vested in him before adoption, (2) A person 
given in adoption into another family does not, after the adoption, take any 
property of the family to which he belonged but whose connection with the 
family ceased after adoption. These are two distinct propositions and to 
hold that Manu's text is capable of these two propositions is liable to the 
fault of Vakyabheda. The V, M. (p. 115 ) further relies on the construction 
of another vedic text ‘He fixes half of the yüpa inside the vedi and half 
outside it,’ This is interpreted by PMS III. 7, 13-14, Sabara and the 
Tantravartika as merely indicating a certain region for the fixing of the 
yupa and that the words are not to be taken literally, because in that case 
there would be Vakyabheda, The gÉ brings out tbe meaning clearly. 
aaaea garai a mA- -gA Aar Areara gA- 
Romam -aå RA -ga Aaaa aandaa AEAN- 
aagana maA aaea o aa a iaa S an a 
amana ag Aapa winia a sede: Radiat ... mga 
fafste emat quirstirdraa geraaamniq: 17. 

2133. fark wa gafaxmgd dus dqued dust! qued pow Ta 
Rant ea ar aren Meet a! urg gusaíd:! Aral a: ga: A MN 
aa gua: gama a en g aiae sà N Mar. on a. Il 138; gromm 
chap. 12 quotes gezfa and remarks 'qfumférmafdimg eed aw 
wiqeofra: qiérararadaqn ^. 
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through affection with them (or any of them) is said to be 
re-united with them (or him,’. According to the Mit., a reunion 
is possible only with father, brother and paternal uncle and with 
no one else, since no one else is mentioned in the text of 
Brhaspati. The V. M. does not approve of this limitation and 
says that a re-union is possible with all or any of those that 
participated in the partition and that the three persons, father, 
brother and uncle are mentioned only by way of illustration 
(i.e. there is /aksana) A man may separate not only from the 
three named persons but also from his paternal grand-father, the 
grandson of his brother and the son of his paternal uncle and 
several other persons and therefore the construction of the text 
of Brhaspati by the Mit. is liable to the fault of vakyabheda, 
since on that interpretation there would be two separate proposi- 
tions viz. (1) that man is to be called re-united who having 
become separate again stays together with the one from whom he 
separated, (2) one can re-unite only with the father, brother, or 
paternal uncle. Thus there would be two distinct prescriptions 
in one sentence. Therefore, one should have recourse to laksana 
viz. that the three named persons indicate a class of persons 
from whom one may have separated but with whom he then 
stayed together. The Viramitrodaya (on Vyavahara), V. R. 
(pp.605-67), V. C. p. 533 hold the same view as that of the 
V. M, 2134 


The Smrticandriká provides that after the death of a man 
when the sons divide, the mother is entitled to a share equal to 
that of each son if the estate to be divided is not very large, but 
if the estate be very large she is to got as much only as would be 
necessary for her maintenance (although Y4j. II. 123 and others 
employ the words ‘samam améam’). The Madanaratna on 
Vyavahara criticizes this as a bad provision on the ground that 
it is vitiated by Vakyabheda, since there would be two different 
propositions (vidhis) about the meaning to be attached to the 





2134, ora iqama RA ae daen mA aa AnA! 
amagama RA ga) AmA a ameg i 
aima Raa RR aa aan naga) a. A. p. 146. This text 
( andaeaita etc.) is discussed in P,M.S. III. 7. 13-14 (am qqer ard: ! quum 
arsfsrimi]arrqemq) and the conclusion is that this text is not to be taken 
literally (since in that case there would be two propositions and the fault 
of Vakyabheda) but as merely indicating the region where the sacrificial 
Post is to be planted. Vide the author's notes in translation of V. M. 
p. 191, 
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words ‘samam amsam’ (equal share) according as the estate to 
be divided is large or small. 2535 


There is another principle about sentences called ' anusanga ' 
(elliptical extension) or the extension of a word, phrase 
or clause from a sentence to another or other sentences, 
provided all those sentences are of the same type or form. 
This is one type of anusanga. Another type is where 
each of two or more sentences appears to be complete by itself, 
but there are certain words of a subordinate character in the last 
sentence of a passage which have to be taken up or understood 
in the preceding sentences. This latter is also called anukarsa. 
In the three upasads of Jyotistoma, the first?33$ is in honour of 
Agni in which the mantra is ‘ya to Agne ayasaya tanir-varsistha 
gavharesthogram vaco apivadhim tvesam vaco apavadhim 
svaha’; the other two Upasads have the two mantras ‘y4 te Agne 
rajisaya’ and ‘ya te Agne harasaya’ which are incomplete and 
in need of complementary words to complete the sentences, The 
conclusion is that the words ‘ Varsistha ... svaha’ are to be sup- 
plied from the first sentence and not other words from the popular 
language that one may choose. Another passage of the Tai. ?!? 
S. is ‘cit-patistva pundtu, vakpatis-tva pundtu, devas-tva savita 
punatvacchidrena pavitrena vasoh süryasya ra$mibhih'. Here 
the first two clauses appear to be prima facie complete, but when 
we look to the last clause where the word ‘punatu’ is parti- 
cularised by certain other words, we at once feel that the first 
two clauses also should be connected with the words 'acchidrena... 
rasmibhih’ and that then they would be quite complete. 





2135, aga: witatsart ame aaaan Resse yz 
siama ian asa g anew, 4d g Saag ART- 
Rami: wane st age aaan aana n qnn 
waissreuraureiaía arrquenmqmnídiqdeonmmaano! wququs on eqqgm p. 331. 
Vide gra. II. p. 268. 

2136. smi apre: wdg gender! g. ouo IL. 48; aa 
nt STATA TAGE ; Tews Tasca AY Tarscrasi cer, a a sat TNA, 
arà à gana gA orp ages! wae (d wera aa 
FIAN: Haea gíd! For the mantra, vide d. d. I. 2. 11. 2 and arat. qd. V. 8" 
Vide H. of Dh. vol, II. p. 1151 n. 2562. The qra. &. and pagg HI. 4. 4. 
23-25 read srq:sraT, vsr:stat and gfisrat. 


2137. Prentice... earth: a. #1, 2.1.2; gee on PMS. II. 1. 48 says 
ae ad waa, wa Perea dra aftgeoread: ayaa ur (srerfa -.- 
e vus gagag: y: yaaa: O aa qu GATE 

NITRAT z Neg! eHow genesis 
Rorera Am: 1 àa gangga eraut Rripa: aX rantana: |. 
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The V. M. has a long disquisition on the principle of 
anusanga applied by the Mit. and Madanaratna to the succes- 
sion to the wealth of one who died re-united. Yaj. IL. 135-136 lay 
down the order of succession to the wealth of a person dying 
sonless. Yaj. IT, 137 deals with succession to the property of a 
forest hermit, an ascetic or a perpetual Vedic student. The Mit. 
then holds that Yaj 11.138 'samsrstinastu sarmsrsti' is to be 
construed as an exception to Yaj IL 135-136 and understands 
that the words ‘of one dying without having a son’ (grandson or 
great-grandson ) are to be supplied before Yaj. II, 138 from II. 136 
(i. e. there is to be anusanga of the words ‘svarydtasyaputrasya’. 
The V. M. does not approve of this and states that there is no 
rational ground for applying the principle of anusanga and 
therefore the order of succession to the property left by one 
re-united propounded by V.M. becomes different from that of the 
Mit. The whole discussion is rather abstruse and lengthy and 
the present writer feels that the space required for exposition 
should be saved. Those interested may consult the exhaustive 
notes (pp. 265-275) in the edition of the Vyavaharamayükha 
(Poona, 1926 ) on the passages of the V. M. beginning with the 
one in the note below. 718 


This principle of anusanga cannot apply where words of a 
different typo intervene between the several sentences. For 
example, when the animal to be offered is killed a long passage 
occurs which contains the?!? words 'sam te prino vayuna 
gacchatém, sam yajatrair-angani, sam yajiiapatir-asisa’ &c, 
(may your limbs be joined to the worshipful deities and may 
the sacrificer be united to blessing &c ). Here the first clause is 





2138. gaituana ayer ee ust aawa a 
Mg qA gat (m. 2. 135-136) NUNAS . ws fugae. 
ee ey oe ieira 

AARTI, | smear ufeaeraetareíengaqeranqwratavqeq: 
sues eíarequ da fart arit ATT ATG mapana! BT, 
". p, 147 ; vide graeca (on sqqgm) p. 372 Sa a dafta dafi urge 
WASA qaaa aoa AARAA mi, ada TTA 
MEANT qquwa erdireütaqqadq qufuqrrdssgnt t. 

2139. eqararensysaat g. at. @ Ul. 1. 49; gaz says a à araa 
meat i vakq a aa ga ngia SH RU a aah 
ata 


maana a agaiun SAA AGIA |... RENEZ TANANA 
WU pq Ak areata: qued g. The 3. W. 1.3.8. 1 reads 


‘da ann agar. Itis probable that Sabara quotes from memory or sets 
out the mantra from the Mai. Samhita 7. 2. 15 which reads @ 3 atqataa. 


H. D, 164 
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separated from the 3rd clause by a clause in which there are two 
words in the plural while the first and third clauses have two 
words in the singular; therefore there is no anusanga of the 
words of the first clause into the 2nd and one may employ for 
completing the sense of the 3rd clause some ordinary word from 
popular language ( and not the words from the 1st clause ). 


Veda enjoins many acts such as performing a yàga, casting 
an oblation into fire, making a gift, milking a cow, melting 
clarified butter &c, but all are not on the same level. Some are 
pradhana (primary 7 or principal), while others are guna- 
bhüta (subsidiary). The acts denoted by words such as 
Prayajas by which some substance is not embellished or not 
made fit or is not produced are primary, while those which 
produce a substance or make it fit (such as pounding in the case 
of grains of paddy ) are subsidiary. Acts are further classified into 
various groups such as ni/ya, naimittika or kamya or as kratvartha 
and purusartha. These have already been explained. There 
are six means 2!*! by which is ascertained the difference or non- 
difference among acts viz. (1) sabdantara (different words, 
such as yajati, juhoti, dadati, i.e. yaga, homa, dana are different 
acts); abhyasa?!*? (repetition) as in ‘samidho yajati, tanüna- 
pàtam yajati' &c. (Tai. S. Il. 6. 1. 1-2), where the word yajati is 
repeated five times and therefore there are five different acts 
prescribed; (3) sankhya (number ) as in ‘he sacrifices seventeen 
animals to Prajapati’ (Tai. Br, I. 3.4.3), which are seventeen 
distinct acts; (4) guna (an accessory detail such as the deity 





2140, aa ad army! Seed a Rada ait mepequr zt 
gmana) a gA AAAA gmas AAI wea ANAA T A. A 
II. 1. 6-8. 


2141. a(qg wed: mdr dqeWd-s3mqrd ware, ACW, WN, 
RIT, nega... AANRAAI AAR eres 1 AR on 
gat. aL 1.1 a: aig: Bear A ardi hiad’. These 
six are mentioned in P. M. S. II. 2. 1., II, 2.2 (amare), Il. 2. 21 (@ean), 
IL 2.23 (smi), I. 2. 22 (emepq or dg), muwor (or mr) in I 3. 
24. Sabara mentions the six in one order, while the P. M. S. deals with 
them in a slightly different order. Parasara I. 38 says that a man should be 
intent on six actions, viz. bath, sandhya etc. and relies on sabdantara to 
establish that they are six distinct acts and not one composite act. Vide 
uw. ar. I. 1. 2. 


2142. For the distinction between yaga, homa and dana, vide H. of 
Dh. vol. II. p. 714 n. 1703. 


Means of ascertaining karmabheda illustrated 1307 


or substance in such a passage as ‘ when curds?" are put into 
heated milk it turns into curdled solid mass Gmiksa which is 
offered to Visvedevas and the liquid called vajina is to be offered 
to Vajins, these two being two distinct offerings); (5) prakarana, 
(context). In the sentence ‘one should offer agnihotra' ( Tai. S. 
I. 5. 9. 1) there is a vidhi of the daily performance of Agnihotra. 
In the Kundapayinam-ayana ?!!i it is said ‘he offers agnihotra 
for a month’, Since this last occurs in a different context 
altogether (while the former occurs in the context of Darsa- 
pürnamasa), this sentence (from Kundapayinam-ayana) deals 
with a different act from that of the daily Agnibotra. (6) The 
name (Safíjüa) also differentiates acts, since they occur in 
utpattivakya (originative injunction ) as in the passage quoted 
in the note below. 244 This technique about determining what 
actions are different on account of the several grounds noted 
above, was employed by Hemadri, the Kalanirnaya and the 
Nirnayasindhu in deciding whether Janmastamivrata and 


Jayantivrata are really one vrata or separate vratas. Vide pp. 
132-133 above. 


It has already been stated above (p. 1228) that there are four 
kinds of vidhis of which viniyogavidhi is one. This last conveys 
the relation between a religious act as principal (Sesin or agin) 
and?! its auxiliaries (angas). This is the concern of the third 
chapter of the P. M. S., which first defines ‘sesa’, states why it 
is called ‘sesa’, how it is employed in religious acts, what are 
the means of determining the relation of Sesa to sesin and the 
comparative strength of each of the means. 





2143. aa cate gean a lagaan ars anaa; S on IV. 
1. 23 cites this and states ‘ sufmarrat aarre fada a aA o aaa 
füemage nt. Sage isa aga meaning (dsqqqr: Q4dT sie, formed acc. 
to mnà IV. 2. 24 Saree Saat); aansig RaR maa 
aanmaak a aai E miä MAN RIRETRA ! smear 
ma Target eee ATA! aaquarargal p. 100 (T.S.S.). age 
‘arg mentions this text on d. u. HI. 3. 1. In 8. wr. 1. 6.2. 5 we have ‘asq- 
emer waa Jag A amo o Aaaa A. àa is the Aan 
(inducing force or motive) of putting curds into boiled milk and vajina is 
not the prayojaka, since in producing amiksa it appears of itself. 

2144, aon VII. 3. 1 says queaifyaraaa qaa araaizeia gerdtia | 

euarfenrá srafirgrafiretarenatenciatqta !. 

2145. sm eredi g. d q, 112.22; sm 'mi sad 


Amf aida: ta weuwaiusa aaa sia yaat. The conclusion is 
that all the ires are names of three different acts. 
2146. satgaenmagmerh weer | afgstusasrererateqreaiieieu: t 


agat. p. 647 on g. at. q. IIT. 1. 1. 
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Some examples of anga and angin may have tobe given 
here, In ' vrihIn proksati' (he sprinkles rice grains with water ) 
the sprinkling (proksana) is an anga (stands in a subsidiary 
relation to) of rice grains as directly shown by the objective 
case (vrihin). The proksana (is motivated by ) has the purpose 
of contributing to the transcendental result (the apurva), since 
what is meant is that if, without the sprinkling of water on the 
rice grains, a sacrifice ( yaga) were performed, apürva would not 
be brought about. To take another example, 2!47 ‘he takes hold 
of the bridle of the horse with ( the mantra beginning with ) ‘they 
took hold of the bridle of rta (cosmic order)’. Here the direct 
assertion (sruti) shown by the objective case in ‘raganadm’ 
shows that that mantra stands in a subordinate relation to (is an 
anga of) the bridle of the horse, since the utterance of it when 
taking hold of the bridle of the horse effects a samskara in the 
bridle and taking hold is also an anga of the horse bridle (which 
is in the objective case), just as proksana is an anga of rice 
grains. 


It has already been stated that ' $esa' means ' what subserves 
the purpose of another’ and it is $esa of that other ( P. M. S. III. 
1.2 ' Sesah parárthatvàt') and that, according to Badari (III 1. 
3) ‘to substances, properties (like reddish colour of a cow), 
samskaras 7148 (what makes a person or thing fit for being 
employed in a yaga or for any other purpose) the word sesa is 
always applied, while, acc. to Jaimini (III. 1. 4-6) religious 
rites are $esa to the result or fruit (expressed or implied), the 
fruit is $esa to the agent of religious acts and an agent is $esa to 
certain acts. The word '$esa' is often employed by Dharm- 
agastra works. For example, the Mit. while commenting on 
Yaj. Il. 118-119 states that the first half of verse 118 is esa to all 
the rest 21:? ( i, e. serves the purpose of the remaining verse and a 
half). The result is (if the Mit. be followed) that if a gift is 








2147. 'Imam-agrbhnan radanam-rtasya-ityasvabhidhanim-adatte' :—this 
occurs in Tai, S. V, 1. 2, 1, The words ‘imam-agrbhnan rasanam-rtasya ' 
constitute a quarter of the mantra in Tai, S, IV, 1, 2, 1, 


2148. deni am a wata sitara Umi wafd reo guupques 
am Bari naaa aAA AA ak: gat on PMS II. 1.3; aat 
denagn naem aa Aga n aa- 
waTqaearat draamaa y wadita | ara. on the same p. 660. 


ait? aq a füqueqiadda aénisperanismata aiza: be . qm (az- 


RUA aiena Ragas waaensuat Rura f. on 
at. TE 118-119. 
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acquired (by a coparcener) from a grateful friend who was 
placed under an obligation by spending family wealth, if a 
property is acquired by a gift from a member's father-in-law 
who was paid from the family property for securing the bride for 
that member or if the property of the family lost to it was re- 
covered by a member with the help of (other paternal estate), or 
if a member of the family learnt at the expense of the family 
and made gains from that learning, then those kinds of property 
were liable to be partitioned among all members. This view ol 
the Mit. was not shared by several other writers and works such 
as the Dayabhaga (VI.1.8), and Visvaripa. Vide H. of Dh. 
vol. III. pp. 979—580 for further remarks. 


The P. M. S speaks of six means that are helpful in deter- 
minig, as regards viniyoga-vidhis, what are principal and what 
are auxiliary when there is a doubt or when there is a conflict, 
They are éruti (direct vedic statement or assertion), linga 
(indirect indication), vakya (syntactical connection or relation), 
prakarana (context), sthana (place or sequence), samakhya 
(safijfid, name). When several of these come together and refer 
to the same subject each succeeding one is weaker than each 
preceding one, since each succeeding one is more remote than 
each preceding one from the objective ( viz. the viniyoga ). P. M. 
S. JIL 3. 14 is called ‘ balabaladhikarana’, 2! 


Àn example where both $ruti and linga come in conflict is 
‘with the Aindri verse (verse addressed to Indra) he should 
worship the Garhapatya fire’, The verse addressed to Indra ?!5: 








2150. aaga onaren wan ogee TATA 
Y di. a III. 3. 14 ; qaarg means raraiaiaara. The araarian States ake 
Aqai R aaas hraa’ and adds a ÈRI MIMA WANG: h ate figa- 
wenp (p. Bee) Bod aerate Arata AAAA (p. 823), giae ma: 
dien, qa Aei Aed ada maden l; faga means fe, stra 
itt on this qx (p. 241) remarks ‘gaat scurdraiiaaquamida fea «fa 
werd figu. 


2151. für: wget summ aréuesuufamdi Far. a. UI. 2. 4. 
This verse occurs io qqa, According to some (e. g. ṣataĝr on a. q. II. 3, 
25) the Aindri verse is arqrqaeatitfer Arz Wala erga! a. VIII. 51. 7 and 
SUI. 8. VIII. 2. It is used in afre (aaua). The words gf@ and fae, 
have technical senses in PMS III. 3. 14. Sruti ordinarily means Veda or 
8 vedic text. But here md and Gg mean respectively femdam Ta: sitas, 
Sequnizá (e fyr i.e. a vedic word or a passage that is independent (i.e. does 
not require any intermediate step to be taken) and linga means the sugges- 
tive power of words. Both the definitions are given by the addaa’; amag- 


{ Continued on next page ) 
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is ‘niveSanah sangamano vasünàm...Indro na tasthau samare 
pathinàm' ( Tai, S. IV. 2. 5. 4). Here the doubt arises whether 
one should worship Indra as the word 'Aindrya' indicates or 
whether one should worship Garhapatya (as the passage 
directly asserts ) with a verse addressed to Indra, or whether one 
Should worship both or whether one should worship either Indra 
or Garhapatya as one likes. The conclusion is that sruti (direct 
Vedic assertion) is more powerful than lihga. On hearing the 
words ‘Garhapatyam upatisthate’ we are directly told by the 
Veda about the worship of Garhapatya. The word 'Aindryà' 
being in the instrumental (as in ‘dadhna juhoti’-he performs 
homa with curds) merely supplies a detail (guna) viz. that the 
mantra to be repeated is one addressed to Indra and there is no 
word that directly asserts that Indra is to be worshipped.?52 Sabara 
on PMSIIL 2. 4 explains that even Garhapatya has some of 
ihe qualities of Indra and so metaphorically he may be called 
Indra (as a brave man is called a lion), since Garhapatya is a 
means of accomplishing yajíia like Indra or Gárhapatya may be 
called Indra from the root ‘ind’, and may be taken to mean ‘a 
master or lord’. 


The six means may each come in conflict with all the means 
that follow each of them. Therefore, there will be five cases of 
conflict of éruti with linga (which has already been described ) 
or with vakya, or prakarana or sthana or samakhy4a; there will 
be four cases of conflict between linga and vakya or each of the 
three ones (of the means) that follow vakya in the sitra, in the 
same way vakya may be in conflict with prakarana and the 
other two (in all three cases), prakarana may be in conflict 
with sthana or samakhya (i. e. two cases) and sthana may be in 
conflict with samakhya. So that there are in all fifteen cases of 
conflict of the six means among themselves. We need nct 








(Continued from last page ) 
uper a BHT MIA, WARrard segey sraorarargaveda E OUI 
amad: savi già: I par on HI. 3,13 p 825; compare grforna ‘manera 
FA (I. 4.49), ‘agnor? (1.3.18). The word üsgr being in the 
instrumental conveys the idea of axot, while meaqey being in the objective 
case at once conveys that it is principal ia JRA. 


2152. womgreufiurd namena g. Hi. q. HI. 2. 4; sat, 
‘aR R amgin aan el aqu pd! caf WET Wut 
eU sé secure | Seen arises as) | ee 
Cadmo mA aA sw meet waite ater, vide 
on 3. q. nra. 2. PRN m à , 
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take into account the conflict of one of the six means with its 
predecessors, since to say that linga may be in conflict with 
$ruti is the same thing as saying that $ruti may be in conflict 
withlinga. Very large space would have to be devoted if all these 
fifteen possible conflicts are to be exemplified from Vedic and 
Dharmasastra texts. Therefore, the author does not essay that 
task, 


Dharmasastra works often utilize this adhikarana called 
baia@bala (PMS III. 3.14). For example, the Par. M. quotes ?!53 
a sruti passage that one should perform the daily evening 
sandhyad adoration of Aditya (the sun) with mantras addressed 
to Varuna and remarks that “ Varunibhih” (like Aindryad) is 
only linga while, ‘ Adityam-upsthaya’ is sruti ( direct assertion ) 
and therefore the sun is to be worshipped in the evening with 
mantras addressed to Varuna and refers to the example ‘ aindrya 
garhapatyam upatisthate' for support. 


The fourth adhyaya of the PMS deals mainly with the sub- 
ject of prayojya and prayojaka and kratvartha and purusartha. 
The latter two have been explained and illustrated above 
(pp. 1232-1235). A few illustrations of the first two may 
be given. The Prayajas have been declared above to be 
kratvartha (p. 1233). Therefore, kratu (sacrifice) is the 
prayojaka { motivating force ) of Prayajas. The reward (phala, 
svarga or the like) is the prayojaka of yaga or a purusartha 
tite. That is a prayojaka for the sake of which a man is 
led to perform something by a Vedic exhortatory passage. 
The sentence is ‘one should offer the Darsapürnamása sacri- 
fice for securing svarga'; therefore the reward (svarga and 
the like) is the prayojaka of Darsapirnamasa-yaga. 5‘ The 
injunction to mix curds with milk makes a person do so for 
producing amiksa and not vajina, since this latter arises of it- 





2153. srp&vfifireesnrfqera eara serai verfa arevfifsrqwuredtreursi Sg- 
THA IM awh at: cava va Bs wear mgA ga AA 
wT. ar. I. 1 pp, 298-299. quae refers to gaa aw (ay. I. 25. 19-21) as 
arecfy verses, In Maharastra even in these days the vedic mantras recited in 
ATA are aire a A a s a agoa way and the following nine verses 
(i. e. Rg. I. 25 1-10). 

2154. Compare Sabara on PMS IV. 1. 1 (athatah kratvarthapuru- 
Sirthayor-jijasa) '«qrfq saTetaTW 3amRO T CTUTTQTE THTTÍRITdT WI zpeni- 
semik | Huy! arg Mel: ws Got: | Karas: geni, aing: ma: | 
Wists: aagana: Hen | aATNAUGUTNT A TWAT |... 
AT Ts A He, WHAT d: p QNWDÉ OU 
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self in preparing amiksi, "Therefore, it is àmiksa, being the 
havis in the Vaisvadevayaga that is the prayojaka of tbe 
Vaisvadevayiga and vàjina-yaga is not the prayojaka of 
putting curds into milk 755 ( P, M. S. IV.1 22-24). The result is 
that, if by accident àmiksá is destroyed, in order to secure the 
havis ( amiksa ) curds will have again to be put in boiled milk, 
but if .@jinu, not being prayojaka, is destroyed, curds need not 
be put into boiled milk again. 


Examples of purusartha acts have been given above ‘p. 1234) 
such as the Prajipativrata. This chapter (in 2nd güda) deals 
with several cases of pratipattikarma and arthakarma already 
explained above (pp. 1231-32). "There are certain substane:s, 
certain embellishments and subsidiary actions with which 
some phala is associated. For example, it is said (in Tai. S. III, 
7.5.2) * he who has juhü ladle made of parna ( palāśa ) wood never 
hears an evil word about himself’; ‘that he applies collyrium 
(to his eyes ), he injures the eye of his enemy’ (Tai. S. VL L 1.5); 
*That he performs the Prayajas and Anuyàjas, that is indeed 
the armour of the sacrifice’. PMS declares that these texts about 
rewards associated with substances, embellishments and sub- 
sidiary acts are really not vidhis about rewards but are mere 
arthavadas, because all these serve the purpose of the principal 
kratu. 7456 


This fourth chapter (in 3rd pada) also decides that, al- 
though no reward is expressly declared by Sruti (the Veda) for 
the performance of the Visvajit sacrifice, still in the Visvajit 
sacrifice ( and in other sacrifices where no reward is expressly 
mentioned ) svarga is the reward. 247 


The Visvajit is a striking sacrifice in which the performer 
donates all belongings of which he is the owner (‘Visvajiti sarva- 





2155. amga AFA Raan RR ray on IIT. 1, 23; gaa 
ware aera aw YAAN TÀ GATAR) AA MARIAA «e arent gd 
qearaqueq | raz on IV, 1. 24. 

2156. ZeqdeRRHAS TMAH wATINS: TAT | |, A. | IV. 3. 10; ae 
quotes among others the following three passages: wey qarg spdafa aa 
vri sd Dona (eq), Ta. GAS wT EÈ (ÉR, ANGT- 
srt gsqed qd qr gauges (aud (ma). 

2157. gw wi emequiemeufdzmemq! gy. a. a IV. 3.15. gaa means 

e : LLE m~ c e as 
Wigswr, sm explains ‘a3 R yant: einen: ga aa NAR e: aaa AA 
ma i; X. on ag ll, 2. refers to it; vide qq. at. I. 1. p. 148. The 
feag IL, 6. 46 has: seid e anada: I aeg A gan 
fürsiren u 
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svam dadati’). Jaimini devotes about fourteen adhikaranas 74% 
to it, viz. IV.3. 10-16 (three adhikaranas), VI 7.1-20 (nine 
adhikaranas), VII.3.6-11 (one adhi.), X. 6. 13-14 (one adhi.). 
Some of the interesting propositions are: the performer cannot 
donate his own relatives (such as father or mother) but can 
denote that of which he is real owner or master; that even the 
emperor cannot make a gift of the whole kingdom, as other people 
have rights over land and the king protects the people and has 
only the right to a certain share in the produce of the land; that 
the performer cannot donate horses as sruti expressly forbids the 
gift of horses in Visvajit; that the performer can donate only 
that which exists as his property at the time of giving daksina 
in the sacrifice and not that which may become his at a future 
date; that a Sidra 7459 who waits upon the performer because it is 
his duty to serve (acc. to Manu) cannot be donated; a person 
of a higher varna cannot be donated; only he who has 112 cows 
or more wealth is entitled to perform Visvajit. 


The 5th adhyàya of P. M. S. deals with Arama (the order in 
which the several component parts or acts that go to make up a 
sacrifice are to come one after another). Vidhis speak of the 
performance of many acts in a sacrifice and do not always lay 
down the order in which those acts (principal and auxiliary) 
are to be performed, It would not do to perform them in any 
order that the performer likes. For determining the order of 
sequence of several acts in a sacrifice one has to depend upon 
six means 746° yiz, sruti (direct assertion as to order), artha 





2158. Ega aiaa (ÅR) | TET T T: emfgeseerrena (Rrarer?) i 
IV. 7. 1-2; vide H. of Dh, vol. II pp. 849-50 which summarise PMS. 


VI. 7, 1-7, eq. 8, p. 92. fádsaístid .. . eara occurs in qw. at. 25, 14, inm» 
remarks ^ grenilermifimraita wur waa Haiatew n uf cara 
aia a R agana RARE gA: aada ad diu 
gemi: n». 

2159. gga ymaa) VI. 7.6; vide e. R, p. 93, and notes p. 132 
thereon; vata a JEI Wy: aN gaan) wags aorat yagi; 
ag I. 91 and X, 123 ; vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 182 n. 424 for smm's words, 
Ror: werner | sr a saana | amma MAL R 
VL 7. 18-20; qq «4 aeaa n REA gÀ a qune ISUS- 
a l aa; the qafiy (aga) wm. has aaa giga nà già: (16. 1. 

2160. güqrüi mafranewonpeqa! mupend-wrs-sgfu-mreg-edizsB i 
RaArgrat wz goss! sat on y. A. |. V. 1.1. It may be noticed that both 
adime and zii. Far. 9. slightly differ from Sabara in the order and names of 
the six means viz, as ay TZ 4am KANSAE NENA qu mut 
ma Malas: dalie nı ading p. 12 and dfi, wur, 3. p. 173. 

H. D. 165 
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(purpose, suitability ); patha ( verbal texts ), pravrtti ( commence- 
ment), kanda ( place in the texts), mukhya (principal). 


In the Vedic passage about the diksa in a sattra, the 
adhvaryu, after performing the diksa (initiation rite) on the 
grhapati (the yajamana, the performer of the sacrifice) performs 
diksà on the brahma priest, then on udgatr etc. the Vedic text 
directly lays down the sequence (by means of the termination 
‘tva’) that the diksa of brahma priest comes after the diksa of 
the yajamana. In the passage ‘samidho yajati taninapitam 
yajati &c'. the very order in which the sentences occur in the 
text (i. e. patha) determines the order of the performance of the 
several yagas (PMS V.1.4). The Veda first speaks of the offer- 
ing of Agnihotra and then of the cooking of gruel. Here the 
offering of Agnihotra comes first and preparation of gruel comes 
after that. But, unless the material to be offered is ready, no 
Agnihotra offering can be made. Therefore, here the patba- 
krama has to be given up and arthakrama (order as dictated by 
the purpose and suitability ) bas to be followed i.e. first gruel must 
be prepared and then Agnihotra offered. 21! This is an example 
showing that arthakrama is more powerful than pathakrama 
(PMS V.4.1). The Parasarasmrti lays down that every day one 
should perform sandhy@ (morning adoration ), bath, japa ( mutte- 
ring of sacred texts), homa, study of the Veda, worship of gods, 
Vaisvadeva and feeding guests. The Par. M. says that 716 
setting aside the pathakrama one must follow the suitability 
and therefore bath comes first and sandhyad afterwards. The 
Sm. C, quotes Vrddhamanu to the effect that a childless chaste 
widow should offer pinda to her deceased husband and take his 
wealth. Here it is proper to hold that she should first take his 
wealth and then perform his sraddhas. In the Vajapeya the text 
says that the performer (yajamana) has to tie to the sacrificial 
post seventeen pa$us to be offered to Prajapati (Tai. Br. I. 3. 4. 





2161. aA gA imaan, Agi aA aa aena giga: 
amea: I gag on V. 1,3. Vide also gaq on V. 4.1. 

2162. wat ears sr IA gaara aa Aei Faas | RA (qi 
RAN gage I. 39; vide qu. ar. 1.2. 18 that says " qevqrearaiaers war 
URNA ARA MUA TETI p... jzapurnstd Gerla wart w Tafa’ git 
spit... qup ga gian goa SrWargsememaquíd a gÀ gena- 
igam: niia regres: | await enaa gagag nag- 
mAn RRA E JaA Mai wg: raaa aA Rua ! 
Wed quraivé genis gwa gu and remarks ‘gany adma qrespHsrHt 
FEM: | WITH | JEZA Teta wast Hed SNA Gaited Ta! a gaeat 
aeat wrarainta | tata. II. p. 291. 
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2-3). It is also provided that each of the 17 pasus should have 
several sarnskaras performed on it such as proksana (consecra- 
tion by sprinkling sacred water on it), upakarana (bringing 
near). One may take any of the 17 animals first and begin to 
perform the first of the sarmskaras on it; but having once begun 
with a particular animal he must perform the second and other 
samskaras one after another on the same animal; i.e. the order 
of the samskaras on an animal is determined by the commence- 
ment. Känga or sthana is exemplified as follows: The Jyotis- 
toma is the model sacrifica (prakrti) of which Sadyaskra is a 
vikrti ( modifleation) It is prescribed by the Veda in the case 
of Sadyaskra that all animals should be sacrificed together at 
the savaniya stage. 2163 In Jyotistoma, there are three animals 
offered viz. 'agnisomiya' in the morning, ‘savaniya’ in the noon 
and ‘ anubandhya’ in ths evening. Sadyaskra, being a vikrti, 
all these have to be performed in it; but the particular text 
about it provides that all three must be sacrificed together at the 
savaniya stage. This (offering all three simultaneously ) is im- 
possible and therefore all that can be done is to offer ( them ) one 
after another ( and not at three different times in the day); it 
would appear at first sight that the Agnisomiya pa$u comes 
first ; but that is not so, since simultaneous offerings being laid 
down at the savanlya stage in sadyaskrayaga, the savaniya- 
pasu is to be first offered (and not Agnisomlya) and then the 
Agnisomiya immediately after and then Anubandhya or these 
two may be offered in any order one likes ( but immediately ). 


An example of sequence being determined by the mukhya 
(first or principal) is: there is a sruti passage ‘two Sdrasvata 
offerings are to be made; this is indeed a divine couple’, 21% 





2163. aa: IARAA qg wis adis: vanitsasa: | aa suaqqa- 
asd meaane ni) Adis anil da men musrgauid FAN- 
sirq: sariiavqanaes (orürgaríaeqediaawa | zi. eur. s. pp. 189-190. 

2164, areerat uaa cad Sed fad Seataea yd vad guna gear sar 
sem td. :.IL. 4. 6. 1-2, This occurs in relation to f3spyarara in which seven 
subsidiary offerings are prescribed of which two are aTtad. aiveray means 
‘ weadigaars: wuadaanaeaal area’. The y, Ai. a is 'arewmüwr- 
gi Tq (V. 1, 14 qr. ) urgt IL. 135 mentions as heirs to a man dying 
sonless, his wife, daughter and parents ( fati ) Suppose a man dies 
leaving his father and mother as nearest relatives, who should succeed, viz. 
whether mother should be preferred to father or vice versa or whether both 
should take the estate equally, The farmu prefers the mother to the 
father, the Sm, C. refers to this instance of anet aaa: and there being 
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Details are provided as regards the two offerings to Sarasvat! 
and Sarasvata. The doubt arises: ara the details about the offer- 
ing to be made to the female deity to be performed first or are 
they to be flrst performed as the offerings to the male deity ? 
The prima facie. view being that as no s@stra exists regulating 
priority one may do as one likes, the established conclusion is 
that the order of sequence in the case of the details should be 
determined by the order of the Yajyanuvakya verses. These 
are mentioned first about the female deity in the words ‘pra no 
devi Sarasvati' ( Tai. S. 1.8. 22. 1, Rg. VI. 61. 4). Therefore, 
the conclusion is that in the details also the offering to the 
female deity should come first. 


In PMS V. 1. 16 it is decided that the order expressed in 
mantras should be followed in preference to the order contained 
in Brahmana texts.?!6 The Darsapirnamasa sacrifice is made 
up of three component sacrifices, Agneya, Uparnsu and the Agni- 
somiya. In Tai S. IT. 5. 2. 3, the Agnisomlya sacrifice is first 
described and in Tai. IL 6. 3.3 the Agneya is described. But 
these are held to be Brahmana texts, though now appearing in the 
Samhita texts, since they lay down a vidhi; but in the Mantra- 
patha the Agneya mantra ‘ Agnir-mirdha’ ( Tai. B. I 5. 7. 1) 
is first set out and then follows the mantra ' Agnisomà savedasá ' 
( Tai. Br. III. 5. 7. 2). Therefore, the Agneya is to be first per- 
formed and the Agnisomiya afterwards. 


If there are several deities or brahmanas to be honoured 
with several acts or things, or there are several yiipas (sacrificial 
posts) as in Aikadasina animal sacrifice on whieh several 
gamskaras are to be performed from afjana to purivyana (sur- 


(Continued from last page) 

no special ground of choice between the two, holds that the father takes 
first following certain other smrtis like Brhat-Visnu. The Dayabhaga 
prefers the father to the mother and several works like the Vyavahara- 
prakása, ( p. 524 ), the Madanaratna (p. 364) do the same. The words of 
the eqiaa. (IJ. p. 297) are “ qreear qd: geI(STHTT I SEHTTGTHEISE STSTI- 
BA WAG: HR: GAN wal a ge WIUIGRRSING a nia waan- 
suuigaia freute (1) mg: magada) aa wa sia ananenah 
WquppWGp!.. qíagrara fugsreqmueedegm i Cut inthe above passage 
refers to fifth adhyaya of P.M. S. 

2165. wendarraarearat V: RA: A NIFA: I TNE TNA RA RTA t 
JR m nA nA uu spaojYarembuesd srrafer! amiar p 
TARTA E ARA RR: maA mga animi- 
MANTUA: RA MA E RASTA! Ww "gId Weuury sTTUTUTSTS- 
SST! SBT STEDUUNUPUUISUUI STSUPTCQIRTUEUTN | f. ur. s. pp. 176-177. 
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rounding with a girdle), then one should perform all the sams - 
karas from aüjana to parivyána on the yüpa first and then all 
these on the 2nd and so on up to the last yüpa or whether one 
ghould perform aüjana on all yüpas one after another, the next 
samskàra on allyüpasone after another and so on till the last 
samskáàra of parivyàna is done on all yüpas one after another. The 
former way is called kandanusamaya and the latter ‘ padarthanu- 
samaya '.?166 Jai, V. 9, 7-9 refers to the first method and Jai. V. 2. 
1-3 to the 2nd. Vide for the explanation and illustration of these 
two, H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 739-740, p. 1132 n 2528 and Vol. IV. 
pp. 441-42 n 987. On Yaj. I. 232 (‘apasavyam tatah krtva ) 
the Mit. remarks that the performer of Sraddha follows the 
kandanusamaya method for the Vaisvadeva brahmanas i. e. 
gives them water for washing the feet, then acamana, seat, 
sandalwood paste, flowers &c, then he should wear the sacred 
thread on the right shoulder and offer the upacáras to the pitrya 
brahmanas. 


The sixth adhyaya of PMS is a very interesting one. It 
deals with the various aspects of the question of adhikara, that 
is, qualifications of the performer of a sacrifice. lt is a very exten- 
sive chapter having eight pàdas like chap. III and X. A few of 
the numerous propositions contained therein that have influenced 
the works on Dharmsastra have already been set out, such as 
women's right to participate in Vedic sacriflces, Sadra's ineligibi- 
lity for them, the rathakaranyaya and nisddaathapatinyaya 
anda few more will be dealt with here. As a preliminary 
Jaimini establishes ( in P. M. S. VI. 1. 1-3) that in such texts as 
‘one desirous of heaven should offer the Darsapürnamása sacrifice 
or one should offer the Jyotistoma sacrifice' the Veda prescribes 
yaga for one who desires heaven i.e. heaven is the principal 
(or predominant) factor while yàga is subsidiary or subordi- 
nate; thereby it follows that the Vedic text lays down the 
characteristics of the performer. The Tuptika says that 1267 


2166, On & V. 2. 1-3 atelareiy states ‘qua card aaat gear aal fads: 

D1 OF qaqiarenigeiaqaaqead vargas oF eed a REI- 
aaa gia Rug? gradient p. 421; ... metas on anew. T. g I. 24. 7 
explains ag ugquigaadl ara aiat aormder dex quar aa: qe resa! 
REIRA aa qR Aea Agai RMA ASRA HI ASTAR 1. 
The tq, 3, (p. 66) refers to qarurgaaa in the worship of deities in the 
balance ordeal. 


2167. memenin ania: a) Vt: ET: MUTA: HA Boe: AIA 
*q ua Taam ferm! emm on g. dit. «. VI. 1.3; 
( Continued on next page ) 
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* adhikàri is the owner (or master) who stands above all actions 
(yaga).’ Another more elaborate definition is given as ‘ adhikari 
is one who desires some reward (such as heaven or happiness ), 
who is possessed of the capacity to perform the act prescribed, 
who has learning and who is not excluded from performing a 
sacrifice (by Sruti)'. Even lower animals desire happiness ; hence 
to exclude them the words ‘possessed of the capacity’ &c. are 
added. A man may be totally ignorant and so the word ‘ vidvan’ 
is added; a siidra may desire happiness, may have capacity and 
be also learned but he is excluded by the vedic text, ‘Therefore 
the Sidra is not fit (or ordained ) for sacriflce’, 


In VI. I. 39-40 it is established 2468 that every man belong- 
ing to one of the three higher classes has a right to perform 
Vedic sacrifices. A man though at one time devoid of wealth 
may acquire wealth by various means, Similarly, it is said in 
VI 1. 41 that one who is defective in a limb is just like one who 
is devoid of wealth i, e. such a man has a right to offer Vedic 
sacrifices provided he takes steps to remove the weakness. In 
VI.1.42 it is further provided that if the defect is congential 
and incurable, the person who suffers from such a defect is not 
entitled to perform Vedic sacrifices, 





(Continued from last page) 
SAN aiana: emea: ga (on same); ad gaat 
Rr memet frati argia P. 103, This summarises in one 
place what Sabara and Kumárila state in different places e, g. a *qqqíta 
Ramfan gA na afg w: 7: AAG: Hed nag a garat 
Jaraman a raaa RA Aa: R wart A a T e À Ww 
cát A ch -^S A exu n A 
RAA a nararamdan aa a HAGA |... a AA (aa) agma 
erf agama i madass Ra) aaa Raita war! aaia: rang- 
fig: | sm on g, sii. q. VI. 1.5. E NI eearet qeeissriam- 
qq wa | TERT aasaga: | . Ñ. VII, 1.1.6. gran explains saaga: 
as UH mafii s d: 
__2168. anni gaiga: KAN gage (qquap) | arara * eme 
quite sever t orgias meat! sera Readme v. Ñ. a VI. l. 39-42; 
aat menpa” ‘gana rara gÂ '. Tbe last sūtra may be paraphrased 
as geret qq ragian smeemdtat aimam ngana à RTA 
ans n magia. d. cw. VI. 3. 10.5 states ‘arami g È 
maraka mÀ raia RAA aAa quu: raa Agea gq at ora T: 
VA vor grad On this, g, d}. q. VI. 2. 31 is mmgroTeq SHÍAITWSI- 
woreda ima’, on which smt Explains that the word brahmana is only 


illustrative ‘angrrngo g Nasa! araarat wari asst Jara l aur 
mmni mR 
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The ancient and medieval Hindu law of inheritance and 
succession was modelled on this. Vide Yàj II. 140, Manu IX. 
201 and Narada ( dayabhaga, verses 21-22). Yaj. If. 140 declares 
that the impotent, the outcast and his son, a lame man, a 
lunatic, an idiot, a blind man and a person afflicted with an 
incurable disease are not entitled toa share, but are entitled to 
receive maintenance. This subject has been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. Vol. lI. pp. 610-612. The Mit. on Yàj. II. 140 provides that 
the grounds of disqualification apply to males and females 
alike. But the recent Hindu Succession Act ( No. 32 of 1956) 
sweeps away all these grounds of disqualification by providing 
that no person shall be disqualified from succeeding to any pro- 
perty on the ground of any disease, defect or deformity or, save as 
provided in this act, on any other ground whatever (section 28 ). 


A good many sitras (in chap. VI. 3. 17-41) deal with 
what are called ‘pratinidhi’ (substitute, representative or 
proxy). These have been described in H. of Db. Vol. IL. pp. 684* 
1110, 1203, Vol. III. pp. 471, 637, 653. 654 ( where Satyasadha Sr 
S. III containing similar rules is mentioned). A few of them 
are briefly mentioned here. The first rule is that if the substance 
declared by the Veda for preparing an offering perishes or is 
lost as regards an obligatory rite or as regards k@mya rite that 
is already begun, one should substitute another substance (like 
nivàras, wild rice grains ) for vrihi (rice grains) or yava i.e, 
barley grains and finish the rite (VI.3 13-17). In some cases 
Vedic texts prescribe a substitute for the substance required to be 
used, as in ‘ if he (the performer) cannot obtain the Soma plant, 
he should substitute pütika stalks and extract juice therefrom.’ 
It is argued by the objector that, as the Veda expressly substitutes 
putikas for soma, one should conclude that where Veda does not 
expressly mention a substitute for a prescribed substance, it 
means that a substitute is not allowed by the Veda in other 
cases, The siddhànta is that the prescribing of pütlkas as 
Substitute is a restrictive rule?! viz. that although several 
plants may resemble soma, there is a restriction that only 
pütikas should be substituted. It is provided (in IL. 6. 37, 39) 
that when a substitute like nivaras is employed, the subsidiary 
acts of sprinkling with water, pounding with mortar and pestle 
that are performed on rice or barley grains should also be per- 








2169. (Wanni wíwfu:: VI.3 16; Amm agy EAJ MAJ raa: 
free gare aAa gA gn The avama (1X. 5.3) provides 
ae ri s (dedu: ? which is quoted in n. 2001 above. 
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formed on them. When rice grains are employed the mantra 
expressly speaks of the rice offering as the sap or essence of rice 
grains. There adaptation (aha) is to be made as ‘nivaranam 
medha’ (vide PMS IX. 3. 1-2).? But in certain cases no 
substitute is allowed viz. the devata with respect to which an 
havis (offering) is prescribed cannot have another substituted 
in a rite e. g. 'Agneyostakapálah' cannot be changed into 
'aindrostákapalah', since in that case the rite will cease to be 
what was intended. Similarly, when the text says ' he offers into 
the Ahavaniya fire,’ one cannot substitute the Garhapatya flre; 
another mantra cannot be substituted for the one prescribed nor 
can other rites be substituted for the Prayajas ‘samidho yajati’ 
&e, ), 2171 


The Veda forbids the use of varakas, kodravas and müsas as 
unfit for a sacrifice. If a person mistakenly takes mdsa grains 
or particles believing them to be mudya grains or particles and 
uses them in a sacrifice in which an oblation of boiled mudga 
pulse is prescribed, he will not be performing the desired rite as 
what is forbidden as unfit cannot be a substitute, 2172 


This nyàya is relied upon by the Mit. on Yaj. II. 126 
(which simply states that if joint family properties are sup- 
pressed or concealed by some members and kept for themselves, 
they should be distributed in equal shares even after partition 
( when this is found out), which holds that this verse cannot be 
interpreted so as to absolve the concealer of such joint property 
from guilt simply on the ground that he was himself a part 
owner and explains that just as a sacrificer mistakenly believing 
masa particles as mudga ones loses the fruit of the sacrifice, so 
the concealer of joint property is guilty of wrong. The Vyavaha- 
raprakasa ( p. 555 ) and Apararka p. 732 take the same view, but 
the Dayabhaga ( XII. 11-13) and V. R. (p.526) are opposed to 
this (vide H. of Dh. Vol. Ill. p. 636). The Prayascittatattva 
p. 482 has an elaborate note on this nyáya. 





2170. afta g seal ASA avast F wed... statas Ait nr 
gaama ga) par on IX. 3.1. This is qd. mp. VII. 7. 5, 2-3. Ww 
means GRY. 

2171. « gaanzsua (aenigma (Cg. vi. wg; VI. 3. 18. 

2172. RAE mAN ía meg: VI. 3. 20; Aq a a Aarna- 
fafa aAA Aaga — a IRR AN R ANR a. The qa may 


be explained as sídíqu myk a ARAA ema AAN IRA " 


Arua: i, The. V. 1. 8.1 has ‘ avivar a aren: ^, vide H. of Dh. vol. 
III. p. 637 and note 1209 for Jaimini’s sutra and the quotation from 
the Mit. 
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Another rule is that there can be no substitute for the 
performer of the sacrifice ( Vl. 3.21), since (in Jai. III 7, 
18-20 ) it is laid down that the fruit of the rite belongs to the 
owner, though after beginning the rite he leaves everything to 
the priests engaged to perform the rite. Tho only exception is 
in the case of satéras ( Jai. VI. 3. 22) performed by many persons 
together acting both as performers and as priests. 


One important adhikarana is VI. 7. 31-40. There is a 
Sattra called ' Vi$vasrjam-ayanam ' which is said to last for 1000 
samvalsaras. After referrring to Tai. Br. I. 3, 7. 7 and 1. 7. 6. 2 
($atàyuh purusah ) and to the views of Karsnajini and Lavuka- 
yana, Jaimini boldly establishes the conclusion that samvat- 
sara here means day. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. JI p. 1246 n. 2683 for 
the Mahabhasya stating that the Yajfiikas in speaking about 
such sattras only follow the tradition handed down by ancient 
sages. Medhatithi on Manu I, 84 (' vedoktam-àyur-martyánam ) 
has a long note wherein he refers to the viw of Jaimini, 
quotes '$atàyur vai purugah' and also '$atam-innu $arado anti 
deva'( Rg.L 89.9) and cites the views of other interpreters. 
The Katyadyana Sr. (1. 6. 17-27) discusses this very subject 
at great length, refers to the differing interpretations of 
Bharadvaja, Karsnajini and Laugaksi but ultimately holds that 
samvatsara means ‘ day ' here. 


In the first six chapters of the P. M. S. the procedure of such 
rites as Darsapürnainasa the details of which are expressly laid 
down by the Veda has been considered. In the six chapters 
from the 7th consideration will be given to sacrifices like 
Aindragna, the procedure of which is not expressly laid down by 
the Veda. 2'73 In the 7th chapter what is considered is whether 
in the vikrtis (sacrifices that are modifications of the model 
sacrifices) details have to be added and, if so, which and how 
many of the details have to be carried out. 


The 7th chapter deals with the general question of the 
extension or transference of details in general (i.e. atidesa in 
general) to Aindragna and other sacrifices. Atidesa is the 





2173. The narant (in G. O. S. ) 4th uitia. p. 257 says: ad araat- - 
Aaga aR: eaea aa aA 
qaan Rira RR R mgn ARATA qp gets quu 
Reagan, agad niara a: AA aa 2 ova Ride iandae 
aai Fa: i.e aar Jaaa Aaaa gA aaga A gmr 
semang nég) AA Aa aa Ra gA RaR: gA ga NM 
Taa m qai gad magana Ah a son 3t. VII, 1. 12. 


H. D. 166 
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process or method by which the details prescribed in connection 
with one rite are taken beyond that rite and transferred to 
another, Sabara quotes from some ancient author a śloka defin- 
ing atidega. The sacrifice from which details are transferred is 
called prakrti (model or Archetype) and the sacrifice to which 
details are transferred or extended is called vikrti (or Ectype). 
Atidesa may be provided for by vacana ( Vedic text) or by the 
name. The first is of two kinds viz. by a direct statement or by 
an inferential process, For example, as regards a magic 
sacrifice called Isu the text says, after speaking of some details, 
that the rest are the same as in2!7* Syena. An instance of an 
inferential racana is the extension to the Saurya sacrifice of the 
details of the Agneya in Darsapirnamasa, because both are very 
closely connected and because no details are prescribed by the 
text about ‘Sauryaydga’ (PMS VII. 4.1). The name also is 
two-fold, viz. name of a rite and name of a samskara. The 
Masagnihotra prescribed (vide PMS II, 3, 24) in Kundapàáyi- 
nam-ayana is a different rite from the obligatory Agnihotra (as 
in ‘ yavajjivam-agnihotram juhuyat’) as proved above, but the 
name 'agnihotra' being common to both, the details of the usual 
Agnihotra (such as milking the cow, offering curds or milk, 
using a Khadira fuel stick &c.) are to be extended to Masagni- 
hotra (Jai. VII. 3.1-4). Extension due to samskara name is 
instanced in Jai. VII. 3.12~15. In the Varunapraghasa (one of 
the citurmasyas ), Avabhrtha ( bath ) is prescribed, but no details 
are added and therefore the requisite details are to be taken from 
the rules about the Avabhrtha in Somayaga, ?!/5 


Atidesa is frequently resorted to by smrtis and digests. 
For example, Yaj. I. 236 and 242 extend the procedure of Pinda- 
pitryajfia as regards Agnaukarama and offering of pindas to the 
Párvanaéráddha, "The Para$arasmrti ( VII, 18-19) speaks ?!/6 





2174. smdigsis cx: snp pue dr gractrentst ep mifArgui- 
Raurqe maaha g on VIL 1. 13. gat... aa is ang. Sm. 
22, 7. 18. 

2175, wuprzu; Wm! 3. VIL 3. 12; qwurmararg sp ! argvqr (aegris 
gaara wid! gu asses gi AAR RE TATA | |e: | 
afeiem vara: oh rata egaa AR: ng sh CT 
is 2. VIL 3.1, 

2176. sunset avers RA werniad gy wr Ira agde 
wea u wem VIL 18-19, on which qu mr. (vol. II. 1. pp. 168-169 ) 
remarks vgpewtfqurHa: War erITaeaniqa anms geufira darfucdiqem ! 
"mr gendam wreuíüe uua gaama fucnfüerausi- 
fiqueraa t. 
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of a woman in her monthly illness as a càndallon the first day 
of the illness, as the murderess of a bráhmana on the 2nd day 
and asa washerwoman on the 3rd day. The Par. M. remarks 
that the intention of calling such a woman by these names is to 
convey that intercourse with her will result in the same sin as 
would be incurred by a person of higher classes if he had inter- 
course with a cindali &c. For an instance of express extension, 
vide V. M. pp. 56-57 when it quotes a verse of Pitamaha on the 
balance ordeal (in which the word *yüpavat' is used) and 
remarks that atidesa is prescribed expressly by the word 'yüpa- 
vat’. 


The 8th chapter deals with specific cases of extension 
(atideSa). The Dar$apürnamasa is the prakrti of all 2” istis 
and 'Darsapürnamasábhyam yajeta’ is called vidhyadi and 
vidhyanta is the whole procedure of Darsapürnamaàsa ( except the 
originative injunction ‘darsapirnamasyabhyam yajeta) detailed 
in the Brahmanas about the offering of purodasa (cake) &c. In 
the Vikrtiyaga called Saurya?!8 the sentence ‘one who desires 
to secure the lustre of Vedic learning should offer boiled rice to 
the Sun’ is the vidhyadi, but no details are mentioned there. 
There is an expectation of some procedure and, though there are 
numerous vidhyantas in relation to sacrifices, the special word 
'nirvapati' is indicative of the procedure of Darsapirnamasa 
(in which also there is nirvdpa) and one comes to understand 
that the Saurya caru is offered as in Agneya (the first rite in 





2177. Vedic sacrifices are usually divided for convenience into three 
varieties, viz. sti (in which offerings are of milk, clarified butter, rice, 
barley and other grains), Pasu and Soma and the latter again into Ekaha 
(lasting for one day like Agnistoma ), Ahina (lasting fot more than one day 
upto12 days) and Sattra (lasting from 12 days to a year or more). 
Sabara on PMS IV. 4. 20 states that there are four Mahayajnas, viz. 
Agnihotra, Darsapürnamasa, Jyotistoma, Pindapitryajia. There are seven 
Soma sacrifices as stated by Gaut. Dh. S, VIII. 18, Besides these Srauta 
Tites, there are other rites prescribed in the grhyasutras, which are offered 
in grhya fire and seven important ones from which are called pakayajias, 
Vide H, of Dh. Vol, II. pp. 193-194. 


2178. Rea qt TEATS aaa sda ane fégaquim tg. at @, VIL 
4. 10; gafa qipim aaa Aam: rds smaa eet 

Rk mgoa, Aa aisi ARa RAA A wed dA e- 
aisea: | mR; on g. dt. q. VIIL 1.2 grat explains: Rrra A adt 
Rar: AR ka Aramam JA ARAA mR an Ai 
wy Aigai gf! aa aunt favaerpamamermfaeaerdístara sqt- 
waa Airam pidina Raan (egre adiat Aea: aa. 
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Daráapürnamàsa). The details of the prakrti are to be perfor- 
med in all other istis along with the few details that may have 
been stated expressly as to some. 


The Jyotistoma is the prakrti of all soma sacrifices of one 
day and of Dvadasaha and its details are performed in all modi- 
fications of soma sacrifices such as Atiratra. The Agnisomiya 
is the prakrti of all sacrifices in which a paŝu (animal) is to be 
sacrificed, the details of which are to be performed in all vikrtis 
of pasuyadgas. Dvadasaha is of two kinds, Ahina and Sattra and 
is the prakrti of all Ahina sacrifices like Dviratra, Triritra up to 
Sataratra; and Dvadasaha of the sattra type is the model of all 
sattras. Gavam-ayana is the prakrti of all sacrifices like 
Adityanim-ayana. Darvihomas are sui juris and are not 
prakrtis or vikrtis of any other sacrifices. All these arə consi- 
dered in the 8th chapter. 


The 9th chapter deals with wha (adaptation). When 
applying the principle of atıdeśa certain alterations and adapta- 
tions are necessary in the matter of mantras, simans and 
sathskaras. The word tha ordinarily means only tarka or 
vicarana (reasoning), yet in PMS it has a special meaning. 7” 


The Agneya is the prakrti in which the nirva@pa ( offering ) 
is to be made with the words ‘I offer to Agni what is liked by 
him'; in the Sauryayaga, which is a vikrti of Agneya, the 
offering has to be made with the words 'I offer to Sürya what is 
liked by him.’ In the Vajapeya we read ‘he offers to Brhaspati 
nirvapa grains cooked on seventeen pans’. The Vajapeya is a 
modification of Darsapürnamasa in which the grains of rice are 
sprinkled with water; therefore sprinkling has to be done on 
nivara grains also ( PMS IX. 2. 40). On the 2nd and following 
days of the Jyotistoma sacrifice there is recitation of the Subra- 
hmanyà litany 2 addressed to Indra by the Subrahmanya 
priest, beginning with the words ‘Indra agaccha, hariva agaccha, 
Medhatither-mesa &c’. In the Agnistut sacrifice also there is 

2179. wai wresiequimarrWqWerurtuícm smaseTunmmarat Tear: 
Jun Was: N KeA) egrovswr, 4th qfesZq p. 263; vide 
vqrqus I. 1. 40 ' afdgreaa tsi S oaa oqengnemisqeun: 7. 


2180 an maA gan seraa ANRA zídenm uw fui fa 
agam AA Fees wasqd!.. qmd sem mq (qued gor*equeernqiqsnut 
wom gíd sqq Uu Wigan: | mé Hata ax ome Viger gear 
inst sredqi (iqor gfà | smt on q. £l. g, IX, 1. 44. 
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Subrahmanya-nigada 71?! addressed to Agni. In reciting it the 
word ‘Agne’ is substituted for ‘Indra’; but the following words 
‘Hariva agaccha’ is are not to be changed and are to ba recited 
as they are attributes which may be predicated of Agni also 
(PMS IX. I. 42-44). The principle deduced by the Mimarsakas 
seems to be that, only if the words in the original mantra 
cannot at all be extended to the modified yaga as they stand, 
then wha may have to be resorted to but not otherwise. Sabara 
however, notes that the *yajüikas perform Za (i.e. adapt them 
by suitable changes) i. e. they recite ‘agne agaccha rohitasva 
brhad-bhano' etc.) It is noteworthy that, according to PMS 
II. 1.34 and Sabara thereon, a mantra as adapted (ahita) is not 
called a mantra, since only those are mantras 82 that are 
recognized as such by the learned. In the Darsapiirnamasa 
when the priest takes out four handfuls of grains and puts them 
in a winnowing basket he repeats over three of the handfuls the 
mantra which literally means ‘at the command of God Savitr, 
with the arms of A$vins and with the hands of Püsan I take out 
for Agni thee that art. dear (to him)'.?55 The PMS holds (in 
IX. 1. 36-37 ) that the words Savitr, Pàsan, Avin are not to be 
changed by uha in the modifications of Darsapirnamasa where 
the deity to which the offering is to be made is not Agni. 
Sabara assigns rather far-fetched meanings to the words Savitr, 
Asvins and Pisan (as in the note below) and says that they are 
meant to eulogize the laying aside of the handfuls of grains for 
offering. There is another interesting case where there is no 





2181. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 1144-1146 and note 2550 for the 
Subrahmanya-nigada and its meaning. 


2182. sramrdsraexeumnumdy í8 (dumm! og. zou IL 1. 34; Sga- 
Ag daa: ga AA srnuraqonenear gía sr mn: cung TA a 
varafiraradesf | aires arse dg: A aR treads: | Araka 
gia dara a & ava: | a Aang mamm ARA) RAAF: I NATA 
ara Me Waa TARY Te | TAT. 


2183, i gpi aa Reiqara: | aea n aa: west 
yo erasers qe aaa | gan on IX, 1. 36; Faeq ... AFTA occurs in 
À. ṣà. IL 6.4. 1. @aeq aa: malga an amA sud, TAH a Aiea! 
aPaiigai Raa rama Agaa aa R A aysa- 
TAa, afiar n agea anA ARIE SA St g RA Faria- 
MA g gR quoi g asada Aaa quod: cg d Raiana: t gR on 
IX. 1.37. The words 'qpewufüeq? refer to the fact that the priest 
adhvaryu is engaged by the yajamana as agent for a payment of fee and 
therefore adhvaryu's arms are yajamana's arms, 
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tha. In the Dar$apürnamasa there is à praísz (direction) 'set 
down ?18 the water for sprinkling, put down the fuel sticks and 
the bunch of kuéa grass, clean the sruc and éruva ladles, gird up 
the wife (of the sacrificer) and come out with clarified butter’. 
Suppose the sacrificer has two or more wives. Still the singular 
‘patnim’ was to be used and not the dual or plural either in the 
model itself (IX. 3.20) or in any modification thereof (IX. 
3, 21). Dharmagsastra works make use of wha. The Vispu- 
dharmasitra provides that one should perform Sraddha of one’s 
maternal grand-father and the latter’s two male ancestors in a 
similar way by the tha of the mantra. 248 The mantra in the 
case of the éraddha of male ancestors is ‘Sundhantam pitarah’ 

( Ap. Sr. L 7. 13), which should be changed into ‘Sundhantam 
matamahah’; vide Mit. on Yaj. I. 254 and H. of Dh. Vol IV 
p. 513 n. 11423. 


When in a sacrifice boiled rice is to,be offered the mantra is 
'gyonam...vrihipam medha sumanasyamanah ' (vide pp. 1298-99 
n. 2125 above). If boiled rice is destroyed or not available and 
nivüra grains are substituted, there is no tha as ‘nivaranam 
medha’ but the words ‘vrihindm medha’ are to be retained 
(PMS IX. 3. 23-26), because, as stated in PMS VI, 3. 27 
( samanyam tac-cikirsa hi ), nivdras are substituted on account 
of the similarity of parts of boiled nivdras with the parts of rice 
grains. 


In the third and fourth pàdas of the 9th chapter there are 
twelve adhikaranas about the adhrigu-praisa recited by the 
Hotr in Pasubandha. Vide IL of Dh. Vol. IL p. 1121, note 2504 
for that praisa. There is üha to be made about certain words 
therein and PMS explains some of the unfamiliar and difficult 
words in that text. 


The tenth chapter is the longest chapter in the PMS, 
having eight pddas and 577 sutras (i.e. more than one-fifth of 





2184. agi anasa g. A. uq. IX. 3. 20; quigorarerdnrerefed ! 
Saimaan gia gaa iR qi danig I a on 
IX. 3. 20. The words sieht - ena occur Tn a. AI. a I1, 3,11. This 
is Qd. wr. 111. 2. 9. 14, Then sra proceeds aq i wada farad ara B 
"ES THI IH |... Se gE Bq) fh Bets sgl aw sd 
sfa: yoiga za Wb. nd ona wat agit @ smgiaga air afta 
sasda. The next sutra is aga) an dg i IX. 3. 21. 


2185. SNP SE SNe Rae tates Ae asg- 
aidan u fequags 75. 8. 
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the total number of sütras) just as the third ( with 363 sutras) 
and the 6th (with 349 sutras) have eight p&das each. This 
chapter is concerned with badha (annulment or exclusion) and 
abhyuccaya or samuccaya which is the exact opposite or anti- 
thesis of badha. The general rule is that the details of the 
prakrtiyaga (model sacrifice) should be taken over in the vikrti 
( modification ) But in some cases the vikrti-yaga 8 has a 
different name, some of the samskaras ( purificatory and embelli- 
shing acts ) and some of the substances ( dravya) employed in 
the prakrti cannot be extended to the vikrtis, because there are 
express texts negativing their employment or because they 
serve no purpose or have become useless or senseless. Sabara 
states that badha occurs when an idea or knowledge determined 
for certain as this type or that has to be understood as wrong 
owing to some (special) reason while abhyuccaya (addition or 
combination) occurs when even after we have the knowledge 
that certain matters are to be extended to the vikrti there is the 
further idea that a few others also are to be additional in the 
vikrti. 


The Mai. S. prescribes that one desirous?!87 of long life 
should offer a lump of one hundred frsnalas (golden pieces 
Shaped as grains of rice) heated in clarified butter. But no 
pounding (avagh@ta, threshing) isto be done in this, as the 
grains being made of gold, there is no chaff which can be 
separated by pounding ( X. I. 1-3). Similarly, no upastarana 7188 
(pouring of clarified butter) and abhigh@rana (the subsequent 
pouring of clarified butter) are to be done, since in the model 
sacrifice these two are done for making the oblation to have a 
sweet flavour (X.2. 3-11). A cam of rice has to be boiled 
(i.e. the heat of fire is to be applied to it). In the same way 
the golden pieces are to be heated in clarified butter by fire ( X. 2. 
1-2). The golden pieces have to be sucked like sugarcane 
pieces ( X. 2. 13-16), because they cannot be eaten while in the 








2186. anit am QRA ad figni arona ALAA KeA ad, 
maad gA da Amasa md Raa aon X. 1. l; af 
asrina aai Raa arezard | L zLu X142 Saga aa qmd fagat 
aaah | :isrqDnuredennaed Paftaueta agmi | ga ma afina- 
Angi fe NAA aA Heras arvasragy | Ta. 


2187. mai A a4 ARa: A. a. UW. 2. 2. ma. R. 
p. 37 refers to the absence of threshing in the matter of votes. 


2188. For ger and sminqmor, vide H. of Dh. vol, 1l. p. 528 n 1235, 
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model sacrifice idà and prüsitra ?!9? are actually eaten, In a 
magic rite like yena reeds are spread on the ground and not 
kuśa grass (as in the model sacrifice). This bādha is due to a 
special text. 2! 'The general rule in vedic sacrifices is that 
priests have to be chosen and daksina isto be paid to them at 
the end but sattras are an exception, since in sattrag all 
are priests as well as performers (yajamanas). Here the 
exclusion of varana (choosing) is due to the fact that in the 
other sacrifices the yajamana and priests are different and the 
latter are engaged for fee. There is a visible purpose in select- 
ing or engaging priests, 2!) but in asattra where er hypothesi 
all are yajamanas and priests as well, there is no visible purpose 
in going through the ceremony of choosing priests (rtvig- 
varana ). 


One example of samuccaya may be given. In the Vajapeya 
(which is said to be a form of Jyotistoma according to PMS III, 
7. 50-51) seventeen animals are to be sacrificed. In the model 
sacrifice (ie. Jyotistoma) also there are certain animals to be 
offered. The question is whether there is badha of the pa$us 
prescribed in the prakrtiyaga or whether there is combination 
(samuccaya) The conclusion is that there is samuccaya 
( X. 4. 6 ), because in the Tai. Br. there occur passages like this— 
** The Brahmavadins say ' why is it that all sacrificial rites are 
contained in Vajapeya’? Hoe should reply ‘ by means of pasus, 
viz. he sacrifices an animal to Agni, thereby he contains Agnis- 
toma, he contains the Ukthya &c.” This shows that he has to 
sacrifice also other animals besides the seventeen. 2% The Mit. 





2189, For ida, vide vol. II. p. 1065 0 2382 and for prasitra, vol. II. 
p. 1039 n 2339, qai Riiaga! g. M. a. X. 2.14; Eagt RUTE NA: 
waaa Aaa waaa gegna waaa mÀ A Aah 
aami Ama seq gd! sx. NFÀ FI MIIA A agg 
aAa waona sa Ai magaan sgag aaraa) 
ura spezwrevoría(zr& snot fdurad! madim. gaT isan onomatopoetic 
ward for making a smacking sound when sucking juice, 

2190. AmA «qs femiegeurrat zfi£rarrersrenet srord aféviafa qilqui gun: ! 
ame nmi ada À d. IL 1. 6 and q. Ñ. a, X. 4. 1-2. 

2191. agma a a RR y R. a X. 2. 34; 
aw Raai aag a A) a maA mA R i A a a aaga 
aoa isgat a arama awe gendaaiaia a azgaed aorta! aeATKAay 
qoia CI! gm. ənama means ‘submission or obedience to another's 
direction,’ 


2192. HTSITTCd S SYHTST ! Y: Ñ. W.X.4.6; sm quotes the passage 
‘gA agfa.. qa 2 ugreaa:, qmi qufuxameed? (d. wr 1.3.4) 
and remarks ‘ga waai gia’. 
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on Yàj. III. 243 furnishes examples of samuccaya in the matter 
of expiations. 


The Tantravartika (on PMS III. 3. 14 pp. 859-860 ) collects 
together about three dozen cases of bddha in general not 
dependent on either the conflict between $ruti, linga &c. or not 
falling under the badha instanced above. They are ‘inference 
and such appearances as mirage are dispelled by or invalidated 
by direct perception, deceptive means of knowledge by the six 
means of knowledge, smrti by sruti, a contradictory and untrust- 
worthy smrti by a trustworthy and uncontradicted smrti, a smrti 
with a visible purpose by another with an unseen purpose &c. ’. 


There is in the 10th chapter an important topic about 
daksina ( sacrificial fees ), In X. 2, 22-28 it is established that 
daksina is to be given not for an unseen purpose (adrsta) but 
for engaging the priests to perform rites required in sacrifices, 
In III. 8 1-2 it is established that the yajamana (the svamin ) is 
to engage priests for sacrifices except where a vedic text 
expressly directs otherwise (as in Tai S.V. 2.8.2). In X. 
3. 39 the items of daksina are set out from Tándya XVI. 1. 10-11; 
it is held that the words ‘ dvadaSaSatam daksina’ mean??? that 
the cows are to be 112 (X.3. 39,49) andin X. 3. 50 it is 
provided that the yajamana should himself distribute the fees 
and X, 3. 55 sets out the method of distribution. All priests are 
not to receive equal shares. The four principal priests are hotr, 
adhvaryu, 2! udgatr and brahma and each of these four have 
three assistants arranged in a certain order set out in the note 
below. Suppose there are one hundred cows to be distributed 


2193. afa sa: sd fame enn TAA | amg Aaa- 
aaa Wdusmepunmus Stews warsa faster Arg | ATA greeted sero | 
sm on X. 3,39. There is great divergence of views about the daksina to 
be given ; vide H, of Dh. vol. II, p. 1188. 

2194. àn Amsa raw, cred: Renn AAN, aN 
ATS smi: qur, Tyra Tea sfireat srgroa:-gíai. The four principal 
priests are underlined, three assistants come after each principal one, The 
assistants immediately after all four principals are called ardhinah (they 
get half of their principal, they being sarqwur, wfdwerr, worms and 
seit) ; the thirds in each group of four constitute what are called irtiyinah 
(they get 3 of what their principals get, they being sregTTq:, Wut, suet, 
singt); the last in each of the four groups are called padinah (they get 
one-fourth of what their principals get, they being maga, vàm, Qat and 
yaga). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, pp. 1188-1189 and vol. III, p. 469 for 
distribution of fees among sacrificial priests. 


H. D, 167 
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asfee. Each group of four is assigned 1/4 i, o. 25 for hotà and 
his assistants, the hota getting 12 and the other three getting 
respectively 6, 4, and 3 i.e, they get respectively half, 1/3 and 1/4 
of what their principal gets. The same method applies to the 
other three groups. The prima facie?!5 view is that there 
should be an equal distribition of the fee (cows) as $ruti does 
not lay down any unequal distribution; this is not accepted and 
it is proposed that the fee should be distributed in proportion to 
the work done by each. The established conclusion is that both 
the views are unacceptable and that the distribution should be 
in accordance with the meaning of the words 'ardhinah, ?!9é 
trilyinah and pàdinah' employed by Sruti. 


Manu (VIII. 210) mentions the method of the distribution 
of fees in Vedic sacrifices outlined above and extends its prin- 
ciples of division to men working jointly on such undertakings 
as the construction of houses &c, 24” Though the sütra (samam 
syad-asrutivat) is only the pürvapaksa view and not accepted 
as to the distribution of the cows as fees in Vedic sacrifices, it 
has been frequently followed as an equitable rule by medieval 
Dharmasastra writers. The Sm. C. relies on it about the liability 
of sureties (II. p. 152), about equal shares between father and 
sons in partition (II. p. 260) and 1I. 285 ( distribution of yautaka 
among unmarried daughters), II. 404. Kullüka on Manu III. 1 
( where 36 years are laid down as the period of studentship for 
mastering the three Vedas) states, relying on the sütra ‘samam’ 
&e. that thirty-six years should be equally distributed over the 
three Vedasakhas, The Madanaratna (on Vyavahara) p. 202 





2195. aà engaia aR n NATTA! seat: ta: RAI ATENT 
Raa Raama aigna gina amag g, A a X. 3. 53-55. 

2196. aad: m Aaaa agi gia aa aga dat etn! dqui 
sanaa ARa Ai AR. aa a Aan gA AA -.- 
aragian Aaa RA AA Tait mgo: gagag: MaA T: 
ar on V. 1. 1 and also on X,3, 55. Vide amg. si. @ XXI. 2. 16-20 for a 
similar passage. 

2197. aiem emaa n SR... a AANA RART 
wa. VIII. 210-211; aagaRaaa Aa ava gigas aferorid wga- 
man ARa gaoa a a Raa aaa Reana ad qmq 
sa gi aefdgrzanafdfidunn:! agana (sqa) pp. 202-203, agawa adds 
(p. 204) grn Aani Aa gA aa mea giàn: 19, If there be 
112 cows, 28 cows are to be assigned to each of four qs (viz. Aga, 
maka, Igi and agani); then Ag share is to be divided into 25 and 
eg is to get 12 out of 25 parts and his assistants 6, 4, 3 respectively 
i. e. the shares would approximately be 13, 6, 5, 4 (in 28 cows), 
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quotes both verses of Manu (VIIL. 210-11), then quotes Manu 
VIII. 210 (on p. 213) and explains and then sets out the distribu- 
tion of the daksina if it was 112 cows. The Vyaharaprakasa 
pp. 443 and 548 (on division of mother’s yautaka stridhana by 
unmarried daughters ) refer to the rule of equal division. Most 
of these works (as printed) read the sütra as ‘samam syddaéru- 
tatvat’ and not as Jaimini and Sabara read. 


The eleventh chapter deals with tantra which embraces 
cases where one act serves the purpose of several other acts or 
rites. 21% ^ For example, there are three yàgas viz. purodasa 
( eake) baked on eight potsherds for Agni, curds for Indra and 
milk for Indra; one performance of the Prayajas serves these 
three (XI. 1. 5-19 and XI. 1. 29-37), Adhana (establishment of the 
sacred fires) is to be done only once and is not to be repeated in 
each isi, pa$uyaga or somayáàga ( XL 3. 2); the utensils required 
for Srauta rites are prepared only once and are to be kept till 
ihe death of the sacrificer ( XI. 3. 34-42). 219 All these are cases 
of tantra. The general rule is that the place, time and the per- 
former as regards all principal matters in one composite rite 
such as Agneya and others in Darsapirnamasa are one (XI. 
2. 1) and also that they are the same for ahgas (details); but in 
the case of the angas ( details) the place, time and the performer 
may be different on account of express texts. 


If the fruit or result ( phala ) follows from all the component 
sacrifices collectively, then the subsidiary details have to be 


2198. qapi aana dq aexíüaresd an agai mamat aÀ 
GA: ANT TRARA E AT: TA ATAI MANARA ARA- 
agea- ani a aÀ aAa: aa mag: aA ek AR 
grax on XI, 1.1; against repeating such acts as yams, stat remarks ‘Qa 
agenaa diva @ ga: kamo goaitcadid ari? on XI. 1,30; even the 
Mahabhasya of Pataüjali mentions this rule; on fin 4 (qum mank- 
ana am AR) on q. VI. 1, 84 it remarks ‘aan a Tara Brae sel 
AERA HANG Ha: weary sia Har ga: sas wala! rur STET wert 
saia gA apga ga: mar mía wem ga: qr zara’. 


2199. wats ura Rida MUTATE TTT 1g. zi. q. X1. 3.34. The 
Vedic text is ankarada ugrarasa, Ten agiaas are enumerated in 
. 8. I. 6.8. 2-3 (Fq RUZA sg etc.). For these and other utensils required 
in Vedic sacrifices, vide H, of Dh, vol. IL. p, 985, n. 2233; vide also q. a. q. 
XI. 3. 43-45 which establish that the Yajüapáatras are to be kept from the 
day of Agnyádheya and that placing them on the body of the sacrificer 
after his death is pratipattikarma of the utensils and of the sacred fires, 
Vide srqv on. 3t. XI. 3, 45, 
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performed only once and not separately in the case of each 
component; this is tantra. Butif the result follows from each 
of the component sacrifices separately, then the subsidiary 
details should be performed with each one of those components. 
That would be a case of A4vapa ( decentralisation or scattering). 
in the Daráapürnamàsa there are really two sets?” of sacri- 
fices, one called Darsa (on amāvāsyā ) and the other Parnamaga. 
The subsidiaries prescribed for each are almost the same. Yet 
they have to be repeated with each of the two sets, the principal 
reason being that the two are performed on two different days 
separated by a fortnight, though the two sets together make one 
single sacrifice leading to a single fruit. Vide PMS XI, 2, 12-18 
which is a case of avapa. 


The Avesti is a sacrifice which is performed as part of the 
composite sacrifice called Rajastiya that could be performed only 
by Ksatriyas. It is also an independent sacrifice that could be 
performed by any one of the three higher varnas. This is no 
part of the Rajastya and is different from it, though the passage 
about it occurs in the midst of the description of Rajastya. 22¢ 
This is relied upon by the Nirnayasindhu in connection with 
the Navarátra from ASvina Ist to 9th of the bright half. There 
were different views, viz. Devlpüjà was to be performed for 9 
days or on 8th or 9th tithi (vide above p. 154). The Kalika- 
puràna quotes 222 a verse about Devipujà on the 8th or 9th alone 
of Asvina (suk/a) and the N. S. interprets it as a separate wor- 
ship on 8th or 9th alone distinct from the whole Navarātra. 








2200. On XI, 2.15 gray says ‘af ar a aag ea: | Ha: FATIH | 
eb raf a erspart Gena ova: Aima: RAgaea GUTHI- 
area: | ad aaa | aut a qaaa Ng: repeat qimen mAAR: mga a 
aqi aa aa JanB AR: -adima AINARE: STHIIROSTETSTU- 
meian aana t Aae: i». 


2201. aA gimena g R g I 3.3; sia rana, 
am magia ond 0 d wHeataaita— afi ate amaA RU 
aion gamn at agea A ay aa aa geh ser frurergfd- 
emgfd genfirarciq | «fq vae üed ufq dar daqaW- pfi ume; for we 
syTeroiy ... qd vide sm. s»i.18.21.11. The qu ' adl récit may 
be expanded as follows ' arEt ufq sgrar gearíqai smgrenfqaqarararerunard 
vanpaeds anres wonpragedumd ; then come aig] Spaesd eurfgrgirem ! 
wanes | eM sper ima? g A. |, XI. 4, 8-10, 

2202. GREIA KSR- RARAN ANA ane! gore 
aai ai aR: I gR ai g agda: aaa: NAAN 


arabana aA ARa Ana wa worl we: SATAN 
FRTTAVTEUTT ASTGT AIA AT Ga: Tua: | A. fy. p. 164, 
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The same adhikarana where the Pirvapaksa proposes that Raja 
means any one of any varna who rules over a kingdom and 
offers protection to the country and its cities, the siddhanta 
( PMS and Sabara ) holds that ‘raja’ is a word expressive of a caste 
viz. Ksatriya, and this is referred to by several late Dharmasastra 
works like the Rajadharmakaustubha (p.5). The V. P. refers 
to this adhikarana and interprets the verse of Narada viz. ‘one 
who is an apostate from the order of ascetics would become the 
slave of the king’ as providing that even a ksatriya apostate 
would have to be the slave even of a vaisya ruler, though the 
word ‘raja’ in the primary sense means a ksatriya yet ina 
secondary sense (laksana) any one who protects subjets could 
be called raja. The Par. M. discusses this adhikarana at great 
length (1. 1. pp. 449-55). It may be noticed that the meaning 
of ‘ raja’ as ksatriya in early texts changed to any ruler of any 
class who protects the country and people ruled over by him. 
This change is brought out briefly in Tantravartika on III. 5, 26. 


The 12th chapter deals with the topics of prasanga, vikalpa 
and the like. Prasanga occurs when something done in one 
place is helpful in another place also, just as when a lamp is 
lighted in à mansion it illumines the public road also. 2203 In 
connection with the Agnisomiya animal sacrifice an offering of 
pasupuroda@sa (a cake of the meat of the animal sacrificed) in 
the words ‘having offered the omentum of the animal to Agni 
and Soma one offers a pasupurodasa cooked on eleven potsherds 
to Agni and Soma’. The question is whether the details such as 
prayajas should be performed afresh for this or whether those 
details performed at the time of offering the omentum will suffice, 
The established conclusion is that the details already performed 
at offering pasu (omentum) will serve for the offering of the 
meat cake also,22°* In such cases the place or time and performer 
are to be the same. This conclusion is relied upon in the 
Prayascittaviveka which says that when a man performs the 
expiation for twelve years in connection with grave sins of 





2203, FQR FRIN gai: TAG: | TUT NATE MATS HAET TAT 
AARE gat on y. Ñ. XII, 1. 1. 

2204. suf wet uen, aAa a aA A rgen- 
maT ARAR fA ae gurap aA sa aA oat Hans TET- 
SAA ar on XIL 1. 1; aan da Aga yda ded omae (d e! 
Geran Ary: Ta! ngad ma AAA fa Arg! aay 
Auma ngaa awe vey gitaret RRA, AANT ava... Has 
anA ga on XII. 1. 3. 
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different kinds or of the same kind, there is no necessity of a 
separate expiation for venial sins on the analogy of pasupuro- 
dasa. 25 Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. pp. 88-91 for twelve years’ 
expiation for brahmana-murder. 


Vikalpa has already been dealt with above (pp. 1249-1252 ). 


The preceding pages are enough to exhibit the main 
doctrines and some of the principal Mimārhsā rules of interpreta- 
tion and the great influence that the Mimamsa exercised for 
over two thousand years on Dharmasastra works from the 
Apastambadharmasitra to late medieval works like the Smrti- 
tattva, Nirnayasindhu and Vyavaharamayikha. An exhaustive 
treatment of the numerous technical terms, topics and principles 
of the mimams& would easily cover a thousand pages, would 
enormously add to the extent of this work and has to be given 
up here for reasons of space, if for no other reason. 


The Mimamsa& rules have been of considerable help to 
Dharmasastra writers. But it should not be supposed that 
application of the Mimamsii rules is easy or that the rules always 
enable scholars to arrive at agreed or certain and definite 
conclusions. Apart from the schism between the Prabhakara and 
Bhatta schools already referred to above (on p. 1189) there are 
many circumstances which militate against the certainty and 
usefulness of mimarnsa conclusions. There are variant readings 
in the sütras themselves (e. g. on I. 2. 9 there are three readings 
according to Tantravártika p. 123, on I. 2, 14 two readings acc. 
to Tantrav. pp. 128-129). Sabara omitted the sutra II. 4. 17 
( vakydsamavayat ) and the Tantravartika notes ( pp. 895-897 ) 
that Sabara omits six sütras after III. 4.9. Sabara frequently 
mentions a predecessor called Vrttikara with great respect but 
differs from him in some cases (e. g. on I. 1. 3-5), does not like 
his way of dealing with sütras like II. 1, 32, 33 and VIII. 1. 2. 
Sabara gives alternative explanations of the same sütra (e. g. of 
I. 3. 4, VII. 4. 13, VIIL 1. 39). Sometimes he treats two or more 
sutras as forming one adhikarana and alternatively treats one 
of them as forming a separate adhikarana (as in I, 3. 3-4, 
IL 2. 23-24). He proposes more than two explanations of the 
same sitra viz. IV. 1.2. He puts forward two or more explana- 
tions of the same adhikarana (as in IV. 3. 27-28, VIII. 3. 14-15 


2205. qangerety my amaa AmA n gemia gga- 
naasma A gA emat qggüenrani«s sg «rif eid 9 
Vug waren: a. R. p. 85 OO 
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of two sutras out of four), [X.1.1, 1X. 1. 2-3, IX. 1. 34-35, 
IX, 2, 1-2, IX. 2. 21-24, IX. 2. 25-28 four explanations, X. 2. 
30-31 three explanations, X. 1.1-2 three explanations, X. 4. 
1-2 three explanations. On ‘ Visaye prayadarsanat’ IL 3, 16 
Sabara himself is ataloss as to what the doubt intended by 
the sutrakara is or what the sitrakadra wants to establish and 
relies upon what the vrttikara says about the passage to be 
discussed and about the doubt that arises. Besides, Sabara and 
Kumarila differ about the subject matters of certain adhikaranas 
as in 1. 3. 9-4 (where Kumarila gives on pp. 194-195 a different 
interpretation altogether after first accepting Sabara's view ), 
1. 3. 5-7, I. 3. 8-9, I. 3. 11-14. Kumarila shows scant respect 
for Jaimini by naming him without the honorific title ‘bhagavan’ 
or ‘acarya’ on pp. 495, 650, 655, 895, charges Jaimini with 
composing sütras not containing much substance (p. 895) and 


remarks that Jaimini's sütra is improper or Wrong (e. g. vide 
p. 1241 about IV. 2. 27). 


Kumarila is often critical of Sabara’s bhasya and remarks 
dozens of times that the bhàsya is improper (ayukta) or 
deserves to be discarded, is unmeaning or absurd (asambaddha ) 
as on pp. 165, 302 (upeksitavya), 313 (asambaddha), 314, 662, 
710, 731, 863 (asambaddha), 950,953, 1090-91, 1615 (bakavo 
dosüh ), 1714, 1980, 2004, 2193, 2204. 


Another circumstance that makes one entertain grave 
doubts about the universal validity and usefulness of the 
principles evolved by the PMS system must also be adverted to. 
The greatest students of Mimarmsà arrive at entirely different 
conclusions on many points. Some striking cases may be 
referred to here. One of the most glaring of such cases is the 
interpretation of the short sütra of Vasistha??* (15. 5, na stri 
putram dadyàt pratigrhniyàd và anyatranujüadbhartuh) 'a 
woman should not give or take a son in adoption except with 
the assent of her husband.’ This has been interpreted in four 
different ways by works and authors about a Hindu widow's 
power of adopting a son. The Dattakamimamsa holds that no 
widow can adopt a son, because, the husband being already dead, 
no assent of his can be had at the time of adoption. Vacaspati, 





2206. sm m3 ferm: t'a di gà. d: gfa 1 ora faerat Semen 
ana aaa... Haq m agar aape níaggian—gía 
MTA STAT TAHA afaareere: At Sarasa TT 

aerate: - gia araeaia: | qaaeiatar pp. 19 and 22-23 (Anan). 
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a Maithila writer, was of the same opinion on the further ground 
that, as Vasistha lays down that one about to take a son in 
adoption should, after having performed a homa in the middle 
of his house with the vyáhrtis, take (in adoption) only him who 
is closely related and who is a kinsman and not remote (in 
habitation &c.) and, as women cannot perform a homa with 
Vedic mantras, all women including widows have no power to 
adopt. But in Bengal, it was held that the husband’s assent 
need not be given at the time of adoption and that it may be 
given long before the actual adoption. In Madras it was held 
that the word husband in ‘ except with the assent of the husband’ 
is only illustrative and that therefore the assent of the agnates of 
the father-in-law (husband's father) or of the husband's agnates 
would be enough to enable a widow to adopt. The Vyavahárama- 
yükha,2?7 the Nirnayasindhu and the Samskàra-kaustubha hold 
that the assent of the husband is required for a woman whose 
husband‘is liviug and that a widow can adopt provided she has 
not been forbidden to adopt by her husband. For a detailed pre- 
sentation of these four views and the case law, vide H. of Dh. 
vol. IIL pp. 668-674, The Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act 
( No. 78 of 1956 ) has made far-reaching and radical changes in 
the Law of Hindu adoptions and section 4 of that Act overrules 
all texts, rules or interpretations of Hindu Law or customs and 
usages as part of that law, except in so far as they may have 
been expressly saved by that Act. 


The Mitaksara and the Dayabhaga, both steeped in 
Mimamsa lore, differ on numerous points, some of which are :— 
(1) The Mit. holds that property or ownership arises by birth, 
ihe Dàyabhàga denies it and says ìt is on the death of the previ- 
ous owner or by partition; (2) superior right to inherit depends 
on religious efficacy according to the Dayabhàága, while nearness 
of blood relation is the determining factor according to the Mit.; 
(3) Members of a joint family hold family property in quasi- 
severalty and can dispose of their shares even before partition 
according to the Dayabhaga; the Mit. does not say so; (4) acc. 
to Dàyabhaga even in a joint family a widow succeeds to her 
husband’s share on his death without male issue, while the Mit. 
does not accept this view. 





2207. adamı a ann q emia) Rarang ai AmA tages 
A `~ : t A tan 
Warangal wai ... Sat eaaa iaa a Aaa a aga aad 
ad Rur dui Baraat: | ey. a. p. 113; aaRuqaaeian: Hara 
GP wanda ard: | K. wl. p. 160. 
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One may note the great cleavage of opinion (above p. 1230) 
on such texts as Yaj. I. 81 (whether there is a vidhi or a niyama 
or parisankhyéa ); in note 2111 (p. 1291) between the V. M. and 
Raghunandana both great Mimadmsakas; in note 2113 p. 1292 
on the interpretation of the word ‘matr’ by Aparadrka and the 
Dayabhaga; -on pp. 1302-3, notes 2133-34 above on Brhaspati’s 
verse on re-united coparceners. 


In passing it may be stated that to call the Act ‘ Hindu 
Adoptions Act’ is a travesty and misnomer. It should have 
simply been called the Law of Adoptions in India and should 
have retained the ancient Hindu rules for Hindus as developed by 
the courts and should have been of a permissive character for all 
Indians like the English Statute (of 1926) on the adoption of 
children. The general Hindu law of adoption as developed in the 
authoritative smrtis and commentaries and the case law did not 
contemplate the adoption of a daughter (except when she was 
made in ancient times a putrika) and to allow the adoption of a 
daughter when a son was living throws to the winds the basic 
priniciple of the Hindu Law that a sonless man should adopt a 
male as a son for the sake of the presentation of pindas and water 
(to the Manes) and for continuance of the family name 
(sections 7 and 11 of the Act). The Act allows a woman (even 
if not married ) to adopt to herself a son or daughter or both and 
under it a woman, if married, can adopt a daughter even if she 
has a son but a married woman cannot adopt a daughter if she 
has already a daughter or a son’s daughter living at the time of 
adoption (sections 8 and 11). The Act does not recognize 
dvyamusyadyana adoptions which were recognized by Sanskrit 
texts and also by judicial decisions. The ministers in the Govern- 
ment and their followers ( most of the latter hardly know what 
Hindu Law was and has been) were carried away by enthu- 
siasm for equality of rights for both men and women. As 
the Indian Union is now a welfare State and it is professed that 
laws are to be made keeping in view a socialistic pattern, Govt. 
should have disallowed adoptions altogether or at least put great 
curbs on indiscriminate adoptions. Instead, they extended the 
scope of adoption among Hindus by allowing a man to adopta 
daughter even when he had a son or sons and by allowing even 
unmarried women to adopt a son or daughter or both. This is 
against a socialistic pattern. If adoptions had been disallowed 
entirely or allowed within narrow limits cases of escheat to 
Government for want of heirs would have been many and to that 


H, D. 168 
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extent a socialistic pattern would have been advanced. There is 
no evidence to show that women were keen on the right to adopt 
a son or daughter eyen when they were unmarried. The first 
principle of introducing reforms in the existing law is that only 
strictly necessary changes should be put forward. Reformers 
and legislators should take to heart the advice of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley (in ‘ Ends and Means,’ p. 30) that change as such is more 
or less distressing to most human beings, that man’s conser- 
vatism is a fact in any historical situation and that social refor- 
mers should abstain from making unnecessary changes or 
changes that are of startling magnitude. Legislators should 
not forget that when they introduce far-reaching changes to 
lessen hardships, real or supposed, deemed to be caused by exist- 
ing social conditions, they very often create new problems for 
the immediate future. To take a simple example, under the old 
Hindu Law all girls were to be married before puberty, though 
Manu (IX. 90) provided that a girl should wait for three years 
thereafter during which, her parents or relatives might select a 
bridegroom for her, but that if they failed to do so she may 
herself choose her partner. This was not a bad provision. 
People however went in for child marriages for girls and the 
problem of spinsters never arose. Then over thirty years ago 
came the Child Marriage Restraint Act ( XIX of 1929) whereby 
the legally aliowed marriageable age for girls was fixed at 14. 
By subsequent amendments and by the Hindu Marriage Act 
(25 of 1955) the lowest marriageable age for girls is now fixed 
at 15. This Act of 1929 originally went a long way in raising 
the minimum age for the marriage of girls. Then, after the 
second world war, owing to economic stringency, and other 
factors, the tendency of marrying at a late age increased and 
now the problem of spinsters among Hindus has emerged and 
great difficulties about the marriages of grown-up women in 
middle class families are being experienced. 


Appendix to Section VII Chap. XXX. 


It would be helpful to the students of Pürvamimamsa and of Dharma- 
Sastra, if some of the important and frequently cited maxims (nyayas ) 
of the former, are brought together in one place with references from the 
P. M.S. Sabara, Kumarila, Parthasarathi, the Mahabhasya of Patanjali, 
Sahkaracárya' s bhasya on the Vedanta-sutras, the Bhamati on the Sahkara- 
bhasya and a few others, Kumarila, particularly, is very fond of employing 
Nyayas in the Tantravartika e. g. on p, 415 (on Jai. II. 1. 8) he employs 
five different nyayas, Many of these nyayas have been explained in the 
several volumes of the History of Dharmasastra to which references will be 
furnished at the appropriate places. Several of the nyayas here mentioned 
occur in the Laukika-nyayafijali (in three parts) published by the indefati- 
gable scholar, Col. Jacob. In some cases his explanations are not accurate 
or satisfactory, but one must not forget that he wrote about half a century 
ago. 


eifzrdtsreara — ai. VI. 2. 23-26 ; vide grgx on 3, q, III. 4. 32. 
aguda — zi. XII. 2,25; vide gmm thereon and dfi, et, s. p. 166. 


agar waa — muon sb. X. 6. 62 and XI. 1. 15. 
agia — Ì. II. 2. 3-8. Vide above p. 1308 n 2146. 
agai moanaet — Ñ. XI. 1. 5-10. 


9r ASISE ART: — vide <q, 4, p. 525 and aq. R. p. 143. 

aana — 3. VI. 1. 1-3 and 4-5 (Sastra is meant only for human beings), 
but vide 3. 4. I- 3. 26-33, where arg on I. 3, 26 holds that Sabara’s 
words have no application to brahmavidya. 

AIH: Hegra: — A. Fa. p.92 'srxtg:! OT Mg w: IARI 
aga aaa.. gA eurapp!; vide wradt on 3, q, 1. 3.17 (u(srgisa). 

— 8. 1L. 1. 48 ; vide pp. 1304-1306 above and egfara. (on arg 

p. 381), eq. a, p. 147, 

waga n adu: — vide yaq on Ì. XII. 2. 27; agrneq (on qr. I. 
1.4, I, 1, 5) says ‘afia siewgaearge’. 

AAE — aran. on Ñ. I. 3.27 p. 282 and on lI. 3.14 p. 858, rwr. 
on mg X, 5, sigv on 3. q. I1. 2. 30. 


sSTurgsqpUpEnPenm— sm on 3p IL. 1. 12 p. 410, on V. 4. 14 p. 1340. on 
VI. 1. 22 p. 1366, on VII. 3. 3, p 1550; aer. on II. 4. 10, p. 639, 
ured on 3. @. 1.3, 17; vide we. at. p. 369 and p. 1292, n. 2112 above. 


smdqeqra — — 37a On &. VI. 5. 49-50 defines 3n-3q as * arae R gwm- 
atsaetva: ? and eqq. 9, p, 535. The word occurs in 3. VI. 5. 56. 


em maniagq — This is part of sl. VI. 2. 18 and means '(afqgem dm 
Gr qeratrevoramaa ? zl. eut. 8. p. 222. 
afama — Ñ. III. 7. 8-10 ; eqq, 9. p. 535. 
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Sr qnamidmur— a. II. 2, 2 ( with reference to five Prayajas in a. s. IJ, 6. 1. 
1-2). Vide H, of Dh. vol, II. p. 1057 n 2368 and above p. 1306. 


LANA. 


engíaufüeqrr— 3. VI. 5. 1-9 ; fiato on dy, IT. 253 and eq. m. pp. 151-152 
and notes thereon pp. 277-279 and wradt on 3. «q. III, 3. 7. 


agema or aaan — a. UL. 1. 12 0n Qd. i. VI. 1. 6.7 oreorn figrar 
AmA ; vide aqe% p. 1030 on qr. III. 205, mq. wt. pp. 88-89, H. of 
Dh. vol. II, p. 1142 n 2547 and above pp. 1294-5. 


wh Berg frga fay qid s3rq—3sn on 3l. I. 2. 4 quotes the latter balf also 
as geene HAG A Aga namaa. He explains arf as a plant 
( Calatropis Giganzea ) ; vide also qvaqr, on. same p. 111, (qsquw on sr. 
Ill. 243 (first half); srgx on 3. «q. IIl. 4. 3 quotes the first half as 
a qa. 


adyan — means the same thing as srdsrefiq; vide qeqaro p. 720 on a. 
III, 1l. 13. It means ‘it involves a total contradiction to say that 
one would cook half a hen for food and keep the other half for 
laying eggs.’ 

aaa — Vide aanne on qim 5 on qr. IV. 1.78 (a4 sen: muas 
afa), argerey on 2g. 1.2.8 (gure afe mA: AeA a 
amied a), qa. ar. II. L. p. 702, 


argasra — Resembles onfareiiararg. Vide araar. pp. 170, 174, 180, 261; 
ITT on q, q- UIL 3.18. Jra means 'destruction, rending into 
pieces, conflict’. The garcarwa IV. 31 employs the word in the literal 
sense, 


anm A 


adaa Aai sfedig— Vide qax on SL. III. 7. 14 and qeqat.. pp. 1083- 
84 ; quoted by eq. 4. pp. 115, 146 and notes (by the present author ) 
pp. 189-191 and H. of Dh. vol, II. p. 1114 and vol, III. pp. 694-95. 


enrqpur: wagrasfafusérWi-— vide saz on dg. VI. 7. 22, who gives 
spqmup (name ofa tree) with leaves like horse's ears as an instance 
(which has neither asqa nor pia), aeaa. on Ì. I, 4. 11. 


Aeara — Ñ. lI.3.3 and XI. 4.10. Vide H. of Dh, vol, III. p. 38 
and above pp. 1332-33 n 2201-2, srgremeq on 3. q. III. 3. 50. 


suqifirqrireqra — moenga ra n ing — 8. #. V.1. 2. 1 and 
the mantra occurs in gd. qd. IV. 1. 2, 1, explained in zi]. «wt. 3. p. 80, 


OD p. 5. Vide p. 1308 n 2147. 

Spqaqioieqni — vide EWdétmron st. IV. 4. 1p. 1270, This is put forward to 
assert that in qaga the conventional meaning has to be taken and not 
the literal one. 

smanzfguseeara — vide qe, on. 3t, 1. 3,12 p. 236 (qersqerenmaqra qüara- 
qiiem! qi md wu a geag dm He), smgomeg on 3. q, IL 1,18. 

simeararemaidi aet rn: eaiieoft— sm on St. I. 4. 25, sr'résrg ( p. 16, calls 
ita Fara), RUM (on sirqamqa verse 47 p. 59), qe. on 3j. II. 1. 1 


p.378 (qaa: aima mgen: ema Aa wrSD wqeerupg wpfa- 
Wepwnqu:ü). Vide p. 1291 note 2111 above, 
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emrsqeared (sagi: — Vide grt on 3. V.3.4 and X. 5. 1, mgen on 3. q. 
Iv. 3.3, H. of Dh. vol. III. p, 731 notes 1413-14 and fafa p. 63, 
eq, A. p. 143. 


amaeqünamum— Vide qvq Terdqrqedg: below, Vide the sütra amaeqdm dq 
(3. III. 1. 24) and. gt, IV. 3. 11 a part of which is ‘addi granaat- 
HÜTEdUOTHEREH: 7. 

amiamo — st. VI. 4. 22; d. wr. III. 7, 1. 7-8. has agar g(qufdare3- 


de qasnaiad fata. Here the word gwq is aif¥afara and is no part 
of the yard. 


síégaaraes (or gem) (i3mroraíaafar — Vide above p. 1286 uotes 2098- 
99 on sid suu and eqfiar on B. VI. 4. 22 p. 1438, on VIL. 1, 2 p.1526, 
on IX. 1. 1 p. 1636, on X. 3, 39 p. 1882 (g(esqureua q qua a faaeaa 
Mewaa ) and eq. d. pp. 45-46, 90, 132,210 and fdsqww on wr. III. 250 
(9 a gamona At Aaaa eura: ). 

seaman — 3t. I 4. 1-2. qa, fpa, eriTE o: are names of yagas (and 
not zur(dí) and are quor. Vide pp. 1244-45 n 2021-22 above. 


`~ 


amaA — 1f the qwe is doubtful it isthe qqugm that settles the 
same and not vice versa. Vide wrady on 2. &. III. 3. 17, 


soderrara — À. I. 1. 26-27; sqa aa amaa: maea AA aA 
sqraTefasiat faa: cf. Fat. x. p. 261; vide fer. on wm. I. 256, far. für. 
PP. 37 and 71, sq. 4. p. lll and the present author's notes to V. M. 


p. 179, 


smaogeura — This refers to the verse quagga Og smansqnót qd | ese 
erf area qur wrap o:nmíqu u en(ud 1.39 ( — cr. ed. 1. 37), smísavd 
210. 17 (— cr. ed, 233, 15). This verse is quoted by wear. on a. 1.3.7 
P. 202, in argqutey on qd, q. 1. 3, 30. Itis also aggaot 9. 65, eager 
L. 5. 61, arde 45. 43-44, 

GCOEPIdDIeHIU — d. IL 1. 46. Vide M, M, Jha’s ‘ Pirvamimamsa in its 
sources’ pp. 192-193 for explanation and examples and H, of Dh. vol, 
III. p. 443 note 744 and pp. 1297-98 n 2123 above. fasqeq on at. III, 248 
exemplifies this qrq. The word qamaraqa occurs in 3, q. III, 4. 24. 

wHeredizeqra — m. by arqar. on II 1.12 p, 415. It is the same as aṣẹ- 
zarq above. 


Varie asiva— This is part of 4, XII. 3. 10. faa. on ay, III, 257 states 
‘gaurd Gaen RaRa a aw qeeqtaraniag ’. 

Gexirarg — Vide pp. 1309-10 notes 1251-52 on üegrr qéqeqaataua. 

Arana — f a man's name is sirqat one at once infers, without being 


expressly told, that he is the son of one called qq. Vide gaq on 3. 
III. 5. 26 p. 1003 and on II. 3. 3 at p. 580 and gear. p. 580. 


Sirgescfreur — 3. 1. 2. 19-25 concerning 3. s. IL 1.1, 6 aged qut waf, 
BRAT SFP FH Wen, ear. p. 352, Hl. eur. 9. p. 134 ff. 

wga or qup3lUpXOreurq — Sb. X. 5. 1, explained in 8guTewm p. 779. 

aaga — a. XI. 1. 38-46 and above pp. 1288-89, n 2105. Vide mer. 
P. 415 (on 3. II. 1. 12), and p. 1004 ( on 3. III. 5. 26 ) saying ssiqswa- 
aa AA sgerstrerurqs ; we. ur. I. 2. p. 281. 
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maghiara — gr on Ñ. I. 2. 25 p. 545 (Rifai mri wae THe Ay 
argia Gian). 

anes — Vide qa. II. p. 264 and qar. at. I. 1. p.25 (aat 
AFRA AA IRMAT, ) 

agaaa — ga on Ñ. VI. 2. 19-20 on ‘a Hoel waidai’? says that this 
is downright prohibition (ufdqw ) and not a CECILA Vide af. at. 5. 
pp. 248-249 and (áfüqwa p. 6. 

mierda -—- This occurs in the q, aj. q, XII. 2. 34 itself ( sifüpgisg WO: 
rami eiaurarentequtorrquued «fd ); sim explains ' fgmreg aieqqtaiifsrr- 
Ram, vara aan: íq qqnefmur3 wrsraHrTU, snper 
freaeg wat Pasta ar quate gia. 

arperautaeara — Vide gérer p.1388 0n 3. VI. 2. 1. Some actions such 
as counting the hair on the skin of an ass or the teeth of a crow are 
useless or profitless, 


ararertiencara — Vide qram. p. 198 on Ì IL 3.7, aap. on ag VIII. 1, 
v3. 9. p. 534, cq. d, p. 95 and notes thereon at p. 135. 


tIvETIHHU— SR on 3. V. 2.3 pp. 1310-11. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, 
pP. 739-740, vol. IV. pp. 441-442 note 987 and qqratques below, 


Sreonaiaartrarieara — ara. p. 245 on 2.1. 3,16, The qualities of, the 
cause are found in the effect. 


Hrentyaraqgarag — sx. VIL 3.1-4. Vide am. sit. 23. 10. 6 ff and H, of 
Dh. vol, IV, pp. 136-137 n 312 for references and p. 1307 above. 

SpsreTSTHETaeqpI— Vide qeq4r, p. 268 on 3, 1.3. 24. (aps is av and art 
is a grassy plant with white flowers), These are so frail that no one can 
support himself by means of these; so metaphorically it means 
*' supporting by frail or hopeless arguments.'' Vide eqq s, p. 527. 


wenfwarupm— Taking up a purely hypothetical point for discussion ; 
occurs frequently in Sabarabhasya, e.g, on 3. VI. 8, 43 p. 1522 ( Hat 
Faraai dier queqW), on XI. 3. 16 p. 2175, XII. 2 11 p. 2242; vide 
amaan. p. 287 (on Ñ. I. 3. 27) and p 890 on Ẹ. III. 4. 1 (qq sTeqan- 
oaa: ga: a praranda). 

baara — The word is derived from fhaa, used in such passages as in 
sre miana... era Ue aed aeraieeqa, GUÉTTSINQq- 
caqraraaa (dup own) Vide eq. 4, p. 241 and present author's note 
on p. 419 of the notes to eq, H. 

anfüeqrq— 3. VI. 4. 17-20, If the Purodasa to be offered in qayma is 
partially burnt, still one should perform the rite with the unburnt 
part of the cake and a prayascitta would be necessary only lf the whole 
purodasa is burnt, Vide farare on ay. II, 243, 


asna — Meaning 'like all pigeons, young and old, simultaneously 
alighting on a threshing floor.' Vide gis on 3j. XI. 1. 16 p 2111, ij, zur. 
3. p. 65. 

IECqeqId — Same as üeifieqra above, Vide stg on 3l. III, 2,3 and snum 
p. 6. 
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sorgt — st. 1I. 2. 25-26 based on qvaíezpwmrag sm unm (8, sr.IL 1. 
5.6), the meaning being qpamtmaaieqa Eicpre Vide wt. vqr. 3. pp. 42- 
43, and 36-39 and p. 1310 above. 


nonpewegfídgieWm — This is part of 3. III. 3. O9. (uromegeufei aquen- 


zuela gaai: ). Vide azmat. pp. 810 and above p. 1290 n, 2108 ; age 
ateq on Ñ}. g. III, 3, 33 quotes this sutra. 


anai cu nequ — This is Ñ X. 2.63. The words fu wara (or wafà ) are 
to be understood. 


adaga — In such a sentence as ma amarai woiaisi, the separate 
mention of balivardas that are really included under 'gavah' is due to 
the fact that bulls are more intractable than cows and require special 
attention and effort. This is often used in Dharmasastra works. Vide 
fate on q. IH 312-313, wgídw. (on yagit) pp. 66, 67, 102, 169, 
280, 300, gum on ag VIII, 28, «v. 8. p. 2 and H. of Dh. vol. III. p. 526 


note 966 
qieunewqnied mridueg:— Vide smm on st. HI. 2. 1. This eqra is also cited 
as ewan: e. QICTG:- argon on 3. g. IV. 13. 12 cites it, qx and 


alot respectively mean ‘primary sense’ and ‘secondary sense.’ The 
ngrasy has the ufgarer ‘aot... qaeqa:? on atfas 1 0n qpI 1. 15 and 
on alfan 4 on gy. VI. 3.46, Vide H. of Dh. vol. HI. p. 725, note 1399. 


zümweqrq — 3. HI. 1. 13-15 based on qmafasror zd sif (3. qi. III. 2.2.3). 
Vide H, of Dh, vol. II. p. 589 note 1380 and above p. 1285-86 and n. 2098. 


*Igdmevere pg — 3. III. 1, 26-27. Vide dW. eur. s. p. 261, smidg p.24. 
Vide vol. IV, p. 670 n 1517. 


Gfarara — Vide saz on 2, 1.4, 23 (aan aah wea esum aa wear), 
aaant. on I. 4. 13, p. 347, ggat on &. IV. 4.1 p. 1270 and VII 3.7, 
p. 1552 and H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 500-501. smgemea on q @ IIL 3.34 
employs it in explaining sgd fqweadi ( 3i. I1I. 1). 

agaa sgua — This appears like a fai, but it is only an arang for 
praising qateia. The vedic passage is in a. wg. V. 4. 3, 2 and À. X. 8.7 
deals with it, sedi on 8, «q. III 3. 18 relies on it. 


wafüeuyq — À. IV. 3, 38-39 on Q. s. IL. 2, 5. 3 3sqre gasan Aava X 
wa. Though the performer of the rite is the father, the fruit accrues to 
the son that is born, Vide faa. on at. II. 56 and III. 220, sra fd. p. 18, 
qa. W. p. 253-54, ga. dfi. p. 136 (Anan. ed.) 


Sjgvura— d. 1V.3. 1 based on passages like we yia ggi aant 
sath Bota (in a. @. WI, 5.7.2), Such sentences are not morals, but 
merely adatas. 


amaeana or mgonga — Vide araa. p. 860 (qÑ agandi 
daai ak Aea), Arann. (aar, verse 15). If only the words 
ald ... Awat were uttered, Beer being a agor would be included ; 
but if the whole sentence be used be would be excluded from the first 
part. The mersa frequently cites this nyaya, e, g. on aqq; 4 on qt. 
VI. 1. 2 and qi(&g 1 on qr. I. 1. 47 and on ýa 2 on qr. VI. 2, 1; vide 
fiat. on qr. III, 257 for this maxim. 
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qemegemu s. 1.4.4 (aemed MAMEA), which means aẹq DRY Gey 
mas seas qa wala. In d.i. 1.5.9.1 we read oiftrera gera (alana). 
Here aA is the name ( ara) of a rite ( sma ets eri afer ) and 
not a gm(afu. Vide dfi, «qt. 3. p. 64, wügafsoia p.3, sniqsE pp. 4 and 20, 

agrqqesraqig — 3.1.4.5. The example is łaa tA gaa. Here the word 
sda (meaning ‘hawk’) is applied to the rite called gyena, because it 
resembles the bird in its swift action. "Vide aff. er. s. p. 238 (aa 
eqTET: WAAR | dqqequnmimuedíd un) and p. 1245 above. 

qvergaean or qvergíqasfifa — This is very often employed in. wásme works, 
Vide Reg on qp. 1. 147 and III. 257, (ar. on wr. II, 126, wala. on 
ewagit pp. 142, 146, 242, 249, 283, 296, 301, 315, 326, aiqamt X. 30, 
qiadu p. 170, eu. g. p. 131 (and my notes on the same at pp. 221-222). 
For the derivation of avenida, vide IFRS on aay p. 196 and 
savy thereon. 

giserarara — &, VII. 4.1, azqar. p 115 on 91.2. 7, Heat. gy, p. 149. In 
this compound word gp is the principal word and the word aff is 
Sua (or samara ) Therefore adem is the name of a rite. 

Wegen — Vide maaasar of waga p.18, sra. AIF p.81, gigaa 
pp. 240-241. There is a qq on the 10th tithi of the bright half of Jyestha 
called qzm«T, since it removes ten sins. The maxim means that in 
cer tain cases, by a single performance one may be able to secure several 
objects. 

ee TUYSTHHUISU S SUPYWEU qeqfuqw! 

8 HS AECHSHCTA BATA | 

ee ait HeeHeT SAAT ! 

v? qOTEECQISSIETN ! 

Vide gm on 3t 1X. 3. 3 p. 1745, on. st, X. 2. 23 p. 1835 and on X, 2, 34 

p. 1838, a. sa. 9. p. 201, mairqsfiasa p. 89, writ on 3. q. III. 3. 14 and H. 

of Dh. vol. III. p. 837 n 1628 and above p. 1260 note 2051, 

Sudidieara-qect door-sill. A lamp thereon sheds light inside the room 
as well as outside. This is the same as yraredtusaiy below. wd 
occursia 3. XI. 1. 61; vide şaq thereon. q. y. p. 149 explaining at. 
Il. 139 employs it. 

gt: maaana — 3j VIL 3. 19-25; Relied upon and explained in Mit. on 
Yaj. H. 135, qrawrmr XI. 5. 16 p. 194. and eqq, q. pp. 500-502 and 535; 
vide H, of Db. vol, IH, pp 704-705 note 1347a for explanation. 

renes — a. VII, 4. 7 (in which the words qm Ya: Rarer occur) ; 
gq explains it clearly. g: ordinarily means ‘cow’, but fs means 
‘foal’. Therefore in guniHart Ya:, Fy means ‘mare’. 

a at cat aria a ait — 3 X. 8. 5 and XIL. 1. 7. dt refers to. amem ; vide 
"qqgmum p. 231 (part of gfsrzmeatq), «m. Wi. p 182 and abovep 1249. 

*« fidi qu siqui: — means that it is not permissible to hold that in a (afar 
ata a word therein has a meaning other than the direct one. The 
sema on wrt (on gz. q. 1.1.1 p. 10) explains ‘ fara seg wi wes: 
Sesly a wala’; vide gaq on IV. 4. 19 (which says agag | GAM FATT 
a fear) and also on IV, 1. 8, where the ten wards (v4 wooden sword 
etc.) mentioned in @. q. 1, 6.8. 2-3 are held to be an argarg and not a 
fafa. Vide qu. ar. I. 2. p. 298 and sq. ur. p. 372, qa. Ñ. p. 180, 
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qup] — Vide sp 0n Sb. IL. 1. 1 p. 376, aeqar. on 3t. I. 2. 7 and 
on III.3. 11 p. 818. This is an old zqtq. aqq 16 on wr. I. 1. 50 is 
spart qv ererequzuemq and the ggrmamq explains ‘aa ad amà t 
"qu, zÑ quasaras ga U. gr. on ag V. 51 and madi onI, 1.4 p.108 
mention it. The idea is gremium mna. 


a@ fear fed Fred sasva, aft g ad wiay—vide H. of Dh, II. 
p. 58101359 and above p. 96 n 237 for passages from Sabara and 
Tantravartika. The faat. on ay. III, 221 paraphrases it. 


* ETECT UAI RIOT Wei di eureur— Vide gx on. 3r, VIIL. 3. 22 and IX. 
4,18 and the eqrq ' areqrqsaranirent ? above p. 1339. 

aryérarasraon=arg — This is often expressed in the form anggar 
awd fused (as in sm on st. VII. 2, 13) oras a armà nAn 
RRE kaa màgagfa (asin g on xi 1.3,33 p.304). Vide qe. 
pp. 304, 326, 916, mmr. qv3 p.15, sj gae p.313, ey. a. p. 89 (and the 
present author's notes thereon pp. 117-118). 

ana Tugvnime- This qrq occurs very frequently io gaq and YANA 
works in different forms, but the meaning is the same viz. ' there is noth- 
ing too heavy (i. e. impossible to prescribe) for a sacred text.’ Vide gra 
on À. II, 2. 27 (Ra R aai a garant. m), on Ñ. II, 2.3, X. 5. 11; 
on į VI. 1.44, the wording is ' a R aata agar aa’. aguar 
on Ẹ. «q. III. 3. 4L and 111, 4, 32 employs it. Vide fasreq on ay. I. 58 
(referred to in H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 525 n 1224), fiar. on arg. IIL. 298 
( H. of Dh. vol, IV, p. 66 n 161, qw. zit. II. 1 p. 202 and II. 2 p. 64 ). 

ffir fiimmraf afi — Similar to amed(ueoreqra. Vide fd*meq on wr. 
HI. 212. 

amaA aana: — 3b. VI. 2. 27-28 and 29. Such passages as fire 
JAR wie Gera really lay down that whenever such a nimitia as 
breaking occurs a fresh homa has to be performed, Vide mur. on ag 
XI. 220 (gagaran &c, ) and fiar. on sr. I. 81. 


Ragana — 9. VI. 1. 51-52. Vide H. of Dh. vol. II, p. 46, vol. IV. 
Dp.24n58 and above pp. 1295-96 and n 2121. It is employed by 
WT. 8T, I. 1. p. 49, rq. fa. p. 132, e3, 8. p. 112. 

UHPTHIES — fà. (8. p. 67 states that rules about sraddha on a solar eclipse 
apply by analogy to sraddha on a lunar eclipse. 

VEWGESUGD]—- Thisis expressed in the half verse "amos WW gug- 
ws "1X7 introduced by f4sqwu on wi. I. 210 with the words qsm q] 
JRA. This half verse is qenpd 2. 49, which reads sup weld BMT 
and the other half is wat weg Agi ai ata Aden. gonea on 
a. @, IIL. 2, 22 quotes it. 

Teds — F. 1.3. 5-7 on the place of amaaa in view of the words 
d mem dg gia and explained by qa on I. 3. 7. 

Tara gua — 3l. V. 2. 1-2 and vide mlcaraaqag above p. 1342. 


Waanittgaaad wfa—This is like ‘silence shows consent! — Vide aw. a. 


p. 82 and H. of Dh, vol. II. p, 669 n 1264 and srgesy on 3. «. 
II, 4, 12. 


H. D. 169 
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qarma — À. II. 6. 1-8; certain passages like qq qandi Bead aa 
uid xai werd occur in q. q. I1I. 5, 7. 2 without express reference to 
any topic, They are to be applicable to the modifications. Vide af. «ur. 
q. p. 117 and wÑ on a. g. I. 1. 4 pp. 123-124, 


ugrara— 3i. 1V. 1. 11 and gim pp. 1203-5 on the Vedic text gy Gia 
wadiwiid quprzua. The emphasis is that both gare and ga are to 
be insisted on. 


agerem — F. XII. 1 1-6; vide mafaa of waga p. 20, ma Ñ. 
eà n 
p. 85 and MRa s aadA on the latter and n 2205, 


t 
Wedworsqry — Occurs in Sabara's Bhásya on Jai IX 2.3, XII. 2. 16, ava. 
I. 2. 31 p. 147. íqeqer — Means grinding what is already well ground 
and therefore unnecessary repetition ( of arguments ). 


gurrevura — Literally means ' bending the back again and again to observe 
each of many objects lying on the ground.’ Vide gp on 3j. II. 1. 32 
and gear. thereon p. 434. The fiar. on qr. III. 216 employs it. 


agina seq we aa: — Vide saz on @ III. 4. 12 p. 922 and on 3. 
A 
XI. 1. 22 p. 2013, qexar. on S. IL L1 p. 380, III. 1. 12 p. 674, III. 4.12 
p. 902, III. 7. 10 p. 1080. It occurs in the mgpreq on ades 2 on qr. 
HI.1.67. Vide above pp. 1235-38 n 2010, 


mM m 


AnA — si. V1.3. 13-17, vgfarq. (on smg p. 460). It means sprgeqr- 
TR nene AANI IAN: KIA: 


AAR Ramanad — Vide the eura ' (afirargsi! etc. above, fiat, on 
"qt. III. 263-64 and 288 for this form of the ers. 
íetargur — ai. ur. 4. p.47. The first part of the interpretation of 3l. 
t 
II, 1, 1 by Sabara is so called and the 2nd part is called smarat(iqvut. 


upra zenugW— smwm oon s. III 3. 14 p. 844; qup mp L 1. p. 391 
illustrates it. 


sorerídopd SRRUITHTITS] — 3. X. 5, 1and 6 {on which gq says ìà maaa ITH- 
raed sangam Aaa: ), aaa on Sr III 2.20 p. 772 and on HI. 4. 51 
p. 988, =y m.p 134. 


Sureaugisseureaqir— Lit. ‘Crushing the principal wrestler’, the idea being 
that lesser champions would be regarded as vanquished if the principal 
wrestler is vanquished, Vide WPT on Ia I, 4. 28 and II. 1.12, 


Tay Biagaaraea FTAs — Vide gm on Ñ. VIL 1, 2, p. 1526 
and the sqrq ‘gf=sqaraeq? etc. above. 


WqpreHicra d oueditsg aTaa— Vide sximat. (aearatatqe verse 55 p. 653 
quoted above on p. 1179 n 1917. 


WerCTEUISHTQ — Gb III. 2. 11-15 referring to the direction in qeiqUmma 
‘amaka wat wena (the priest casts the bunch of kusas called 
brastara into the fire to the accompaniment of Süktavaka mantra, 
which thus becomes an aga). For qax, vide H. of Dh. vol, II. p. 1013 
and for qmarnarsy H. of Dh. vol. IL, p. 1073 n 2398, 
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graragrazara—same as geid ara. Vide grav on. 3i. XII. 1, 1 and 3, 


Sagaeara—Vide qe3mTI. on a. If, 1. 12, p. 415. It refers to the example cited 
by grax on 3 1.3. 8 qq FARIA qand uud misma. 


ROAM AARS aaga ln 3. IV. 4.34 (which is a lengthy sutra) we bave 
the words qupHequadb usscaei RAAKA agg a. Vide naz 
on 3, IV. 4. 19; gum on ag II. 101-102 employs it and so does the 


Sahkara-bhasya on V.S. II. 1. 14, Vide H. of Dh vol. IV. p 481 n. 1082. 


afata — 3. II 2,1. gaq cites ihe mantra aR aia (I cut oft 
barhis as an abode for the deity) and remarks that the mukhya sense is 
to be taken and not gauna ( secondary sense, based on similarity ). 


uIgUTRHUEeWeurg— Vide qei9e*ueqra above p.1343. The (Har on qr. 
III, 257 refers to it. 


mgA RNg on Ñ, II 1. 43 has ‘ga agon Asama: R- 
mam ga. The amA on ẸÌ. g. HI. 1.11 states tbat tbis nyāya means 
the same tbine as qjaci4aaeata, The sgWISq mentionsiton q. q. I 4. 
16, II. 3. 15, III. 1. ll. Vide giai on wr. IL. 96 (ed, by 
Mr, Gharptre), 


agasan — Ayr. on gag VII. 35 employs it, 3fqw also was a brahmana 
but he may be separately mentioned as he was most eminent in tapas. 


wrHDausr— s. DL 1.1, xf say. 9. p 128 and p, 1236 n 2010 above. 


yaragan or AO IAT AT wd weurmufqssd — sm frequently 
mentions it as on 3i. 11. 1. 4, III. 4. 40, IV. 1. 18, VI. 1. 1, IX. 1. 9. 
The guZimr on 3. IV. 1. 18 explains ‘yà ged wegi hai Aiandi 
IRASE. =J. H. p. lll mentions it; vide the present author's 
notes thereon pp. 173 ff and H, of Dh. vol. III, p. 695 n 1322. 


yaga or gaai qnaai — based on 3i XII. 2. 22 ((aufafquramimi 
anara qwrt mq aiaeag). When there is a composite sacrifice 
comprisicg several rites the various details of which present conflicts 
the procedure to be adopted is such as to secure the performance of the 
details common to the largest number; this is relied upon in aaa. 
(on sima p. 498) and eua. fs. p. 202. 


maggaa — Si. VI. 3 20. The rule is that if a substance prescribed for 
a sacrifice cannot be bad, a similar substance may be used (as gdiq; for 
WI" mentioned by Sabara on Jai. VI. 3. 14 ); but where a substance is 
expressly forbidden it cannot be employed as a substitute, even when 
it is similar to the one prescribed. If mudga pulse caunot be had masa 
pulse cannot be used, as Tai, S. V. 1. 8. 1 declares masa grains to be 
unfit for sacrifice, Vide faat. on zv. 1I. 126, qvam. XIII. 16 (in both 
this nyaya is mentioned ), qi. q«i p. 482, wq3. 9. p. 555. 


Gracqeaeueqra — same as NAMNA (3. IH, 1. 23). 


fatisaeqrararg — Q. II. 1.22. and sraz thereon and mq. qr. p. 89. A 
gunavakya (clause laying down a subsidiary matter) is not to bs taken 
as subsidiary to another gunavakya, as both are subsidiary to the main 
Purpose and are of equal status, There are two rites viz. Agnyadheya 
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and Pavamana offerings and it is stated that one of these is subordinate 
to the other, Both subserve the same purpose, viz. being employed in 
Darsapürnamasa and other sacrifices, A Vedic text states that vessels 
made of Varana and Vaikankata wood are fit for sacrifices, but a vessel 
of Varana wood is not to be used for homa while one of Vaikahkata may 
be used. Both classes of vessels are subsidiary to sacrifices, but the 
text about not using Varana vessel in homa is of a general character, 
Therefore, one of the two clauses is not subordinate to the other, 
Hence Vaikankata vessels are to be used in yagas in which homa is 
requisite, but Varana vessels are not to be used in such yāgas. 


geada aes dseag: — gaz on 3B, III. 2.1. Vide above ivre qdtsg etc, 


BENTA (or gesrent) sri: smemd:- Sh VL, 3.13-17; vide füfüasa 
P. 13, qa. 3f. p. 206. 
wurerneara — S. VI. 3, 1-7; vide H, of Dh, vol. III, p.373 and above 


QA ae 


pp. 1163-64, wüdeiacia p. 105, mr. a:q pp. 18, 26, 
"H3UEU dur — 3l. I. 3. 9 and above p. 1293 note 2116. 


BAIA: TAA A AAR ward OF Tally... aaa ga Pada or gait... 
araaned area: —Vide srqz on Ñ. VIII. 3,7 and 14 (pp. 1616, 1619) and 
X. 1. 25 p. 1816, 


qa mime gia rarer Thisis part ofjthe verse aey an@araat aaah 
Weg ua! 3m TRANI A ARRONA | q. by arqa (p. 1076) o 
aaar. IIL 1. 27 as gestern, azaav. p. 744 has qeq... qeaey ca 
vtrum. Vide above p. 1298 n 2124. This «ura is employed also in works 
on Poetics, e. g. the egi RAAR- IIT P. 39 ) (TSS) and by aranne 
on maqma (G. O. S. vol. I, p. 210 ‘anft aeq Wapiqeru genua 


agi a sez gia’). 


qagud arataag — Vide saz on St. V. 4. 11 (Yr... a qa TD: cH) and 
on V.3 12( aa...4 « WesmumWmrWid). The idea is: in the case of an 
authoritative text that much only is to be accepted as covered by it 
which is expressed by the words used and that it should not be made 
applicable to other cases on the ground of similarity or analogy. Vide 
aer. on 3t. III, 5. 19, wradi on 3. q. IV. 1. 4 and on IV. 3. 4; Heute on 
"a X. 127 applies this maxim, Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. p. 469 n 1101. 


qnqgafug aaviarara — One and the same word in a vidhi cannot be taken 
to have been used at the same time in the primary sense as well as in the 
secondary sense, Vide gj III. 2 1 and sm thereon, sq, mH. p. 92 and 
notes there on by the present author (pp. 129-131), qraqwrm III. 30 
p. 67 and H. of Dh. vol, III, p. 725 note 1399 and above pp. 1292-93 
notes 2112-14. 


imer arai amus — 3. IV. 3. 27-28. The safaera does not simultaneously 
bring out all the rewards but only one after another. The word occurs 
in sūtra 28 itself and wprru means qataq according to paq. Vide 
rr on wp XI. 220, aigqaw p. 239 (for explanation), my4. R. p. 78 
and ma. saxo of waga (p. 18). 
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qwanieawnrary — Vide F. VI. 1. 44-50, at. at. 9. p. 113 and above 
p. 1290 n 2110 and qq. zr. I. 1. p. 48, 


maama — Ñ. IV. 3.17-19 and H. of Dh. vol. IV. p. 602 note 1367, 
above p. 1227 n 1995 and wa. dii. p, 207, wat on magens on 3, q. 
I. 1. 4 p. 111 as part of the Purvapaksa. 

wíedtimmqguid — This means that the conventional meaning of a word is to 
be preferred to the etymological meaning as in the case of the word 
‘rathakara’ in Jai, VI. 1. 44 ff.; vide qur. Wr L 1. p,300. As against 
tbisone must note another nyaya sometimes relied upon viz, ARRI 
qi OTT aamard (used by the Mar. on wr. II, 143 about the meaning 


ofthe word gius). Vide H. of Dh. vol II, p. 780 n 1508 and the 
Hi. Fat. a. pp. 112-113. 


aeargaeurequa — 3i. 1I. 2, 27 and dfi, eur. s. pp. 40-42. 
GUI gIEESETRHIHI SHTTHI— Vide sm on. St. L. 1. p. 7 and [. 4. 2 p. 324. 


adima — Ñ. III 3. 25-27. In wager the adhvatyu priest recites ‘amà 
aay Aaaa’? (Ñ. g. IL 4.5). The reward, however, goes to the 
sacrificer and not to the adhvaryu, as the latter works for a fee, 


aada — 3j. 1.4. 6-8. In the sentence arAÌXa USART "SI, TRAIT 
is the name of a yāga and does not lay down any detail about a sacrifice, 
mentioned in Mit. on Yaj. I. 81. 


iMa — Ì. III. 1. 23. Tai. S. II. 5. 2. 5 lays down that the Vartraghni 
verses are recited on Paurnamasi and the Vrdhanvati verses on 
Amavasya These two are prescribed in relation to sacrifices that 
require the recitation of two anuvakyas. There is only one anuvakya at 
the Darsa or Paurnamasi rite; therefore these verses cannot be used in 
Darsaptrnamasa, But two anuvakyas are known to be used in the 
Ajyabhagas, which are subsidiary offerings in Darsa-Pürnamasa, There- 
fore, the two anuvakyas ' Vartraghni' and ' Vrdhanvati' are to be con- 
nected with Ajyabhagas alone and not with the principal rite, 


fafirafermifiraur — Vide above pp. 1239-40 note 2015; grew IT. 30 (urat 
f&wd ... 4 fag: ) remarks ‘adagan eared). This is a fara, 
though there is no word expressing exhortation. 

Risqfsreura — 3. IV. 3. 15-16. Where no fruit or reward is expressly pre- 
scribed for a sacrifice svarga is the reward. This is so with the Visvajit 
sacrifice in which the sacrificer bad to donate all that he owned at the 
time of the sacrifice; mentioned by Ayr. on ag II, 2, qa. at. I. 1 p. 148, 
Ul. Ta p. 23. 

AN gam armen — Vide gag on À. I. 2. 29, IV. 4. 19 and the sara ‘a ah 
q: pegi: » above. agaraaa (p. 760) relies on this. 


azarae — St. I. 4. 13-16, asada is the first Parvan of the four parvans of 
Caturmasyas. Itisa name (namadheya) and nota gunavidhi. It is 
employed in the qx. zii. p, 239. 


A ^ » an 
S*arSUDR(IgpI — Vide sma(geara. 
SIRHUSRCurpQ — 3b II 4. 8-33. Itis the same as qismemieqqeqrg below, 
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gasgan a ayiarateat a gym — Vide aay on IV, 1. 23, IV. 1.46, 
IV. 2-30. 

Wigs -- 3. X.8,6; vide above p. 1249 n 2030 on atà nef zgiía 
and sifau3... ggrid, svddug p. 24. 

KRAFA — 3. 1V.3, 5-7. The word mere: occurs in a. IV. 3 5 
itself; vide above p, £6 note 217; àwr, on ag II. 107, qu. ar I. 1. 60, 
WG, IU. p. 474, WHI. AW pp. 29-30, fatis p. 44, fs. fy. p. 84. 

ARPA Fa: Hala: — Vide gay on F. XI. 1, 28 and XII, 3,10; employed in 


em. «qu p.32 and ggawa p. 133; it is mentioned in the agreg on 
qiída; 4 on qr. VI. 1. 84, This nyaya has a limited application and often 


the maxim (aerarii etc. (i, e, repetition) applies. 


agga: Teawaa qaaia-—-Vide aqurr UI. 29-30 p.67, uq. qt. p. 369, 
accepted in 6 Cal, 119. 126 (F. B.) and in L, R. 41 I, A. p. 290 at 
pp. 303-4, 

ud vam aae — This is the yinga in a. X.3, 53-55, but it is held gene- 
rally applicable unless there is a special or express provision for unequal 
distribution, Thisis followed in fümr, on arg. II. 265, arama IV. 8 
p. 80 (on Raam), aa. (1I. pp. 152 and 285), gF on vq Il. 1. 

. A 

(ai egaa na fÀ ga aaa), qu. AT. I. 2, 
p. 362, agata (0n evum) p. 204, 


aagana — a. II], 6. 9. Passages like quqsi würden in 
Ait, Br. 1. 1 that occur without being attached to any particular 
sacrifice are applicable only to vikrtis and not to the model ( prakrti ) 
sacrifice ; vide far. on sr. I. 256. 

waittaranaawr — 3. III. 4. 17 based on Tai, S. II. 6, 10. 1-2. which pro- 
hibits threatening or striking a brahmana, Vide H. of Dh, vol, III, 
p. 515 note 937-938 and sp. asa p. 479, ma. Ñ, p. 6. 


wisrmaruuregra — Vide warersnsara and qq, qe pp. 18. 26. 


wismTemuergegpn:— 5j 11.4. 8-33. Vide H. of Dh, vol. IIL. p. 870 note 
1693, vol. IV, pp 89-90 note 211, pp. 453-55 note 1011 and (üar. on rr. 
III. 325, agak p. 1053, egíe. (I. p. 5), ag, q. pp. 11 and 91, gigaa 
pp. 378, 380 and above p. 1273 n 2074. 

mamaia — Vide sar on |. VIIL 3,16 (aed @ armed AAT) and 
qesmr. p. 1030 on. 3r. Il. 6.9 ‘as ara Asie rat ued (durar! mea 
"ws werd fair AA gamo R Raat anal wala a caa- 
yarn: ? and p, 1120; vide for examples aha. (on yagit pp. 142, 
299, 381) and qqr. nr. I. p. 233. 

wear 3.1.4. 25. Vide above p. 1291 note 2111. 

mne waa: — 3j V. 1. 14; vide above pP. 1315-16 n 2164 and zgídw. (on 
"qaum p. 297 ), wrist ( on fiat ) on p. 72 (text) and p. 183 (tr. by 
Mr, J. R. Gharpure ). 


unbrqequ — u. 1. 2.1 and 7; vide p. 1284 and şaq on 9.11.2 Gand on 
HI. 1.18 (on madsaraggg). amdan means either ‘ meaningless’ 
Or 'purposeless '. 
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gaoa — Ñ. III. 4. 20-24. In q. stp I1, 2, 4. 6 there isa passage not 
connected with any specific sacrifice viz, gai Rui aay? (one should 
wear bright gold). This is a purusadharma and not a sarvaprakarana- 
dharma. Vide faar. on ay. II. 135-136, where this is used as an argu- 
ment against the view that al] wealth is for yajna, 


amatnrara — Vide &. IIL 2. 16-19 and WeqUugwereun (p 1346) for the 
meaning of gmat and «qx. In these sütras it is established that the 
whole @wmarn is not to be recited in both Paurnam{sa-isti and Darsa-isti, 
but only those portions of it that refer respectively to the deities of the 
two istis. 

UIISISZURSITG — The word WITS occurs in Jai, VII. 4. 12 itself; vide 
yaq on $. VIII. 1, 11 and qam. on a. III. 5. 19 p. 998, The nmgruttu 
knew it since it says on qríd« 15 to qr. I. 4,23 ‘qarat aan: gave: 
wanes Pras’. 

weontwaaarvara — Fixing a post firmly in the earth by frequently pushing 
it down and about ; occurs in matawa on F. VII. 2. 1 and MIST 
on 8. g, II. 1. 34 and III. 3. 53. 

vanam — 3. VI. 1. 1-3, referred to in H, of Dk. vol. IV. p, 169, 


Baafemartracr — Ñ. I. 2. 26-30. Vide H. of Dh. vol, III. p. 676 and notes 
1276-77, fasqeq on ay. III, 263, asmraae p. 760 for application, 


Saran — F. I. 3. 15-23, Vide above p, 1281 n 2093 for explanation, 


SECTION VIII 
Relation of Sankhya, Yoga and Tarka to Dharmasastra 
CHAPTER XXXI 
Dharmasastra and Sankhya, 


Sànkhya is one of the well-known six daréanas ( philoso- 
phical points of view ). 


Sankaracarya in his bhasya 2293 on V. §. II. 2.17 says that 
Manu and others who were deeply versed in the Veda took up 
to some extent in their works the doctrine of pradhüna being the 
cause of the world with the idea of relying on that part of its 
doctrine viz. the effect is (already) existent in the cause. 
Similarly, on V. S. I, 4. 28 he says that great effort was made by 
the Sütrakára and himself for refuting the doctrines of the 
Sankhya system (and not for the refutation of the theory of 
atoms being the cause of the world), since the Sankhya system 
is near to the Vedanta as it accepts the view of the non-differ- 
ence of cause and effect and as some Dharmasütra writers like 
Devala have had resort to it in their works. On V. S. II 1. 3 
Sankarácarya remarks that, though there are many smrtis 
dealing with metaphysical topics, great effort was made for the 
refutation of Sankhya and Yoga only, since the two systems are 
well-known in the world as means of securing the highest goal 
of man, as they have been accepted by Sistas (respectable and 
learned people) and are supported by Vedic indications in their 
favour (as in Svetasvatara Up. ‘tat-karanam sankhyayogabhi- 
pannam’ VI.13). It would be shown later on that Manu and 
Devala rely on and propound (some) Sankhya doctrines. 





2208. warmer AAR Aarmen: madaissa- 
Wüuuiufsüsu! i g annA a ARA Re: kaacha aia 
qaaa ÂA aR: I gT on 3. gq, 1D.2. 17 (smümTaTgreqequa- 
an); “faga -gne anong: gA ya: ganea Frerga: 
aa R AeA anaaga Aa gaden 
aa aiana magmana gae aAa agh- 
TAR: er AA aAA aA gÀ nRa” gT 
wey on à, q, I, 4, 28. 
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It would not be irrelevant to say a few words about the 
origin and development of the Sankhya system. This (rise of 
Sankhya) is one of the most difficult problems in Indian philo- 
sophy. A good many works and papers have been written on 
the Sānkhya system.” As to what the original Sankhya 
teaching revised in the Sankhyakarika of Isvarakrsna was, no 
generally accepted answer can be given. From the 5th century 
A.D. at least the Sinkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna has keen re- 
garded as the foremost exponent of the Sankhya. The Sankhya- 
karika and a commentary on it wera translated into Chinese 
about 9:6 A. D. by Paramartha, originally a brihmana of 
Bharadvaja gotra and a sramana from Ujjayini (vide BEFEO, 
1904, p. 60). Sankaracirya on V. S. I. 4. 11 quotes the whole of 
the 3rd verse of the Sankbyakarika and the first quarter of it on 
V.S. 1.4.8. But the Sankhya system, it appears, went through 
saveral phases, Chinese sources say that thera were eighteen 
Sànkhya schools ( p. 2 of Johnston's * Early Sànkhya," quoting 
Takakusu in BEFEO, 1904, p. 58), 


There is the Sankhyasiitra or Sankhyapravacanasitra 
attributed to Kapila (published with two commentaries viz. that 
of Aniruddha and parts of the 7ika@ of Vedintin Mahadeva edited 
by Garbe in B, I. Series 1881). This is a late work composed 
about 1400 A. D. as shown by Garbe in his Introduction and by 

2209. Those interested in Sankhya may consult the following: Fitz- 
Edward Hall's ‘Introduction to Sankhya-pravacana-bhasya' (B. I, Series 
1856); 'Sankhya-Karika' exposition of the system of Kapila, translation and 
notes by John Davies (first published in 1881, 2nd ed. in 1957, Calcutta ); 
Richard Garbe's ' Die Sankhya Philosophie ', 1894, and Introduction to 
his edition of the Saakh yapravacana-bhasya of Vijnanabhiksu in the Harvard 
Oriental Series ; ' Six systems of philosophy ' by Prof. Max-Muller ed. of 
(1903) pp. 219-330 ; ' the Philosophy of the Upanishads' by Paul Deussen 
translated by A, S. Geden (1906) pp.239-255; Prof. A B. Keith's Sankhya 
System (1924); 'Early Sankhya' by E. H. Johnston (Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain, 1937); Das-Gupta's ' Indian Philosophy ', Vol. I, 
PP. 208-273 (1922); Dr. Radhakrishnan's 'Indian Fhilosophy '. Vol. HI, 
DP. 248-335 (1927) and ‘Philosophy, Eastern and Western’, Vol. I, 
Pp. 242-257 ; ‘Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads’ by 
Prof. A. B, Keith, Vol II, pp. 535-551 ; ' Beginning of Epic Sankhya' by 
Dr. W. Ruben in ABORI, Vol, 37 (1956) pp. 174-189; ‘Saakhya in the 
Moksaparva' by Shri Jayadev Yogendra in J, of Bom. Uni. (1957), Vol. 26, 
New Series, Arts number, pp, 123-141; ‘ Studies in Sankhya, Pañcasikha 
and Caraka’ in ABORI Vol, 38, pp, 140-147 and * Studies in Sankhya ', 
the teaching of Paficagikha in the Mahabharata’ ABORI, Vol, 38, pp. 233- 
244, both by Shri V. M. Bedekar. 


H. D. 170 
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Fitz-Edward Hall in his learned Introduction to the edition of 
the Sankhyapravacana-bhasya (B.l, Series, 1856). There is 
an edition of 23 sütras called Tattvasamasa with a commentary 
called Kramadipika in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit series which 
has also published several other brief late works that are passed 
over here, Several commentaries on the Sankhyakarika have 
been published. The earliest appears to be the one translated 
into Chinese by Paramartha about 546 A. D., which has been 
reconstructed into Sanskrit from the Chinese by the learned 
Pandit Aiyaswami Sastri and published (in 1944) in the Sri. 
Venkatesvara Oriental Series with a valuable Introduction: 
another commentary styled Matharavrtti was published (in 1922) 
in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. Dr. Belvalkar (in ABORI 
vol. V. pp. 133-161) contributed a long and scholarly paper on 
the Matharavrtti in which he holds that the Matharavrtti is the 
original of the commentary translated into Chinese by 
Paramiartha together with some accretions made from time to 
time, that Gaudapada's commentary is a simplified abridgment 
of the Mátharavrtti (p. 148), that the Matharavrtti cannot be 
placed later than 450 A D. (p. 155) and that I$varakrsna cannot 
be assigned to a date later than 250 A. D. (p. 168). Prof. A. B. 
Keith in ‘Sankhya system’ (p. 51) places Isvarakrsna at a date 
not later than 325 A.D. Another early commentary is the 
Yuktidipika of an unnamed author edited from a single ms. by 
Shri Pulinabehari Chakravarti in Calcutta Sanskrit Series 
(1938). This is a very valuable commentary and has been 
very competently edited even from a single ms, though there are 
a few gaps here and there. That commentary is replete with 
quotations and polemical discussions, mentions several Sankhya 
teachers who differed among themselves and whose opinions are 
cited on many topics. For example, vide under Vindhyavasin 
below. It mentions some acaryas that are hardly ever mentioned 
in any Sankhya work. It frequently cites an author called 
Pafc&dhikarana (vide pp. 6, 108, 114, 132, 144, 147, 148 where 
two Aryas apparently of Paficadhikarana are quoted). Another 
hitherto unknown Sankhydcarya mentioned by this com. is 
Paurika on p. 169 and p. 175, who holds the surprising view 2219 
that there is a separate pradhana for each Purusa, Pataüjali ig 
frequently mentioned on pp. 32 (who denied the existence of 





0210. sfNgwwseTq muri srrerd KAA Ai a aeea Tg 
sià aaa, aera a AA AGARA ARA: WENN aeqa! afine 
p. 169. 
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Ahankara), 108, 132 (there are 12 kuranas and not 13 as S. 
Karika in verse 32 asserts), 145,149,175; Varsaganaih (in the 
plural) are mentioned on pp. 39, 67, 95, 102, 133, 145, 170; 
Varsagana (pp. 6, 108) and Varsaganavira (on pp. 72, 108, 175 ) 
styled bhagavan on p. 72 and Vrsaganavira (on p. 103 probably 
meaning ' the son of Vrsagana '); all these refer to the views of 
Varsaganas. Paficasikha (p.31 in the plural, p.61, p.175) 
is mentioned and one passage which is quoted in the Vyasa- 
bhàsya (on Y. S. I. 1) and ascribed to Paficasikha by Vacaspati 
is quoted by the Yuktidipika on p. 41 as Sastra, From pp. 113 
and 129 it appears that the author of the com. was a Vedàntin, 2:11 
It is probable that he flourished between 500 and 700 A. D., 
since he quotes (on p. 39) Dinnaga’s definition of ‘ pratyaksa’ 
and is not cited by Vacaspati and other commentators on the 
Sankhya. 


Gaudapida composed a commentary on the S, Karika but 
only on 69 verses published in the Ch. S. Series. The Commentary 
called Sankhyatattvakaumudi by the famous writer Vacaspati- 
mi$ra was published in the Chowkhamba S. S. in 1919. A com- 
mentary called Jayamangala ascribed to Sankaracarya (in the 
colophon ) on the S, Karika was published at Calcutta in 1933 by 
Sri H. Sarma with a brief but interesting Introduction by 
Principal Gopinatha Kaviraj (vide also I. H. Q. vol. V. pp. 417- 
431) where Sri H. Sarma tries to prove that the Jayamangala is 
earlier than Vacaspatimiéra. Vijfidnabhiksu composed ( about 
1550 A.D.) a bhasya on the Sankhyapravacanasitra. The 
Suütrakàra and Vijüanabhiksu make efforts to establish the 
impossible thesis that the teachings of the Sankhya system are 
not in irreconcilable conflict with the doctrine of a personal God 
or with the Advaita Vedanta. The Matharavrtti on S, Karika 71 
furnishes the names of certain teachers that flourished between 
Paficasikha and Isvarakrsna viz. Bhargava. Uliika ( Kausika?), 
Valmiki, Harita, Devala and others, while the Jayamangala 
Mentions Garga and Gautama as Sdnkhya teachers after 
Pancasikha (vide note one in Pandit Aiyaswami’s edition on 
p. 99). The Sanskrit commentary reconstructed from the Chinese 
version of Paramartha(p. 98 of Pandit Aiyaswami’s edition ) 





2211. — f fe a4 HART TOT: ALTE a 
FAM TAGE | care aarretsfaerusisqmied: TUT spur ATA HATA | 


p.113; dà eau NGUDERCHÍTUATTTETSd: STUDUIT ARa mas: 
ARE TRA wi aaa auaa gÀ p 129. 
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states that the line of teachers and pupils from Paficasikha is: 
Paüeasikha-Gàrgya-Ulüka-Vàarsagana-l$varakrsna. It is clear 
from the above that several teachers, in any case not less than 
five or six, intervened between Pajicasikha and Isvarakrsna. 
From a somewhat mutilated passage??? of the Yuktidipika 
(p. 175) it appears that at least ten persons intervened between 
Pajicasikha and Isvarakrsna. If this be accepted and if I$vara- 
krsna be assigned to about 250 A. D., then Paficasikha cannot be 
placed later than the first century B. C. and may be much earlier 
stil  On'tena ea bahudha krtam tantram' (S. Karika 70) the 
Yuktidipika speaks of bhaguvat Pancasikha as ‘ dasama-kumara’ 
(tenth son of Prajapati ? ) and states that he expounded the sastra 
to many persons such as Janaka and Vasistha and thereby 
identifies Paficasikha with the teacher Paücasikha mentioned 
by the Sàntiparva ( vide note 2186 below ). 


Vacaspatimisra in his commentary on the Yogasutrabhasya 
(1I. 23) sets out eight alternative views among Sankhya writers 
on the question of ' dar$ana' and ‘adarsana’ and remarks that 
the fourth out of the eight alternatives is the real doctrine of 
the Sánkhyasastra.? From about the 5th century A.D. the 
Sankhyakarika has been regarded as the standard work on the 
Sankhya system. The S. Karika itself states that the holy 
Sastra was expounded by Kapilamuni to Asuri, who expounded?"!4 
it to Paficasikha and the latter expounded the ( Sankhya ) system 
to several disciples and that it came down to Isvarakrsna in a 
succession of teachers and Gib? who summarised it in Arya 





2212. AF g MA was AIAN A mariaq ds: sir aduer 
THETA | aaa 8 gn (gap) gmia-urgic-3urma- drUp-se quisqu q adit 
ROT T3 a (zT mI IU aU q- qpuiíam 3mqvequarid etc, ! zí(sn» p. 175. 


2213. On: 'gead Meta ane: of sqaurewon yay I. 23 araward 
remarks: 'qq4 (deu dd Gaei iagad ídmeura? aieamanari 
miya aAa naaa ya gaa gaa mama sia |. 


2214. aeris ERUR STATAN sadi ! snaRíd vases gU 
EHI E aequa Reagema cadat! WHHDQHIdSID aF- 
aga AZTAR | Wi. at. 70-71. It should be noticed that Gaudapada 
comments only on 69 verses and omits these two and a subsequent verse 
'wuedi (ho Isakas: gaara qoaa meman Ra: varga- 
sa v, which means that all the matters contained in the whole Sastitantra 
(of Paficasikha) are contained in the seventy verses (of the Sankhyakarika), 
excluding the illustrative stories and the controversies with others, The 
Saokhyakarika is known as Sinkbyasaptati and in Chinese as ' Suvarna- 
saptati. 
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verses, Kapila-muni is here said to be the firat promulgator of 
the Sankhya. 


Before proceeding further the most characteristic and 
fundamental conceptions of the standard Sinkhya must be set 
out. The most fundamental conception is that there are two 
entirely distinct essences existing from eternity, viz. prakrti (ie. 
nature or matter) also called pra-ihün1 and aryakta, and purusa 
(soul or spirits, the knowing subject). The 2nd fundamental 
conception is that purusas are many. Another most characteri- 
stie feature of the Sankhya system is the doctrine of three 2215 
gunas ( factors) called sutLca (light, intelligent), rajas ‘energetic, 
active, domineering), tamas (coarse, inert, enveloping, dark). 
Pradhàna or prakrti or avyakta is said to be constituted by the 
three gunas (trigunatmaka) when they are in equilibrium 
(Sattvarajastamasam s4myavastha). The Sankhya analysed 
all physical and mental phenomena. The lowest factor is the 
heavy impenetrable matter and coarse foolish impulses. They 
are called /amas (described as guru, heavy and iaramaka, 
enveloping). Then there is the factor of constant change in the 
physical world as well as in the mental. This is called rajas 
(cola, changing and upastumbhaka, exciting, as the S. Karika 
puts it). The third factor or element in the world is the varied 
operation of consciousness that leads to knowledge and experi- 
ence, which is called Satta (laghu, light as opposed to the coarse, 
merely material objects and prakdsaka, luminous, as contrasted 
with famas). These three factors or elements combine in 
various proportions and make up the evolving universe. The 
three are called gunas from several points of view viz. they are 
qualities, they also bind as with a rope the Purusa to samsara, 
The basis of the universe is to be found inthe gunas. Pradhana 


2215. wa wy WwRISWRÜHEHTEnUE AA A A:I SX RORA A: NAIT- 
quiniai gíw;ü ai. Hr. 13. mos are so called because they multiply 
(1m«diía ) and evolve objects. Compare taerak aA wr cat Sum! 
TURISIHECCGI Wu say gei | quq3 212. 4 and "e 14, 5-18 for a dis- 
course on the three gunas, particularly the following ‘ aw wazaa gia amm: 
madera: V5; au ow (adco THRTHAAATA | agaaga aem Aag 
raq | verse 6; Gir wana Aig TNs AAI | verse 7. On a. q, I1. 2.10 
agaat notes s the Saakhya system presented contradictions in the 
days of the V. S, * queqvídugp ai WRETISIRPIUTR: ! FARAR anaa 
miu taa ee meh mtus ARES ! dup ipee: 
Fona aana myar (7. The seven iudriyas would be the skin, five 
karmendriyas and mind; the three antabkaranas would be buddhi, ahankara 
and manas. The one antalikarana would be buddhi. 
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is not different from the gunas, but it is only the name of the 
primordial matter before evolution starts. Prakrti being anādi 
and eternal, the Sankhya system did not postulate God as 
creator, and held God to be a superfluity. The Sankhya propounds 
a theory of cosmic evolution which is practically as reasonable 
as any modern theory of evolution. It is probably the earliest 
attempt to furnish an answer from reason alone to the questions 
about the origin of the world, about the nature of man and his 
relation to the physical world and man’s future destiny. In the 
nineteenth century mind and matter were held to be entirely dif- 
erent and atoms were supposed to be indivisible. Modern physics 
has reduced matter to energy but the nature of this last also is a 
mystery. Under the Sankhya system, purusa or prakrti or both 
serve no religious purpose. There is po definite or convincing 
answer asto why purusa becomes entangled in the web of prakrti, 
The Sànkhya simply says that as a result of non-discrimination 
purusa somehow becomes entangled. The Vedantasitra refers 
to pradhana as amarta in I. 2. 19 and as ‘anumanika’ in I. 4,1. 
From Prakrti evolves mahān (i. e. buddhi, consciousness )' from 
which arises ahankara, from which evolve on the one hand the 
five tanmatras (subtle elements, viz. sabda, sparsa, gandha, rasa, 
rüpa ) and on the other hand manas ( mind) and the ten indriyas 
(sense organs). From the five subtle elements are evolved the 
five great elements, earth, water, tejas, vayu and aka$a ( ether ). 
These are twentyfour??6 (attvas ( categories) and purusa is 25th. 
Pradhana is distinct from purusa and serves the purpose of 
purusa (who is passive and a saksi) who is distinct from the 
evolutes of prakrti and is bhoktr (and not kartr). The Sankhya???? 
does not admit God. Prakrti and purusa come together in order 
that the latter may see its working; just as a blind man and a crip- 
ple (a lame man) may come together (and the blind man may carry 
the lame man on his shoulder, the latter showing the way and 
both may reach their destination by this joint effort).??$ When 





2216, In V.S. 1. 4. 11 the Purvapaksa is advanced as follows (after 
quoting Br. Up. IV. 4.17 ‘yasmin pafca paicajana): au qana 
wan Warp omeirqe4 drreda a aA MEA: Hea gap RAAR- 
qar: uuífinsu: wal diese Rant a salad Agia: gee. This last 
verse is qt. &r. 3. 

2217. The Sàhkhya-pravacana-sütra (I, 92-93) states '£squfing:, 
Sg YRegdu umm afta: t. 

2218. ywwwd quia kaeni aa narat agaaa gÀ imga: 
i! at. wr 21. The sixty topics dealt with in the Sastitantra, according 

. RT ( Continued on next page) ` 
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purusa realizes the difference between himself??? and the gunas 
constituting Prakrti he is liberated. Both Sankhya and Yoga 
treat the external world as real. They both postulate plurality 
of souls ( purusas ), that are eternal and unchanging. This latter 
is one of the most crucial differences between Sankhya and 
advaita Vedinta. It is not necessary for our purpose in this 
chapter to go into greater details. One more doctrine of the 
Sankhya is called satk@ryavada i.e. the theory that the effect 
already exists in the cause and does not arise from nothing 
(S. Karika, verse 9); compare Chan. Up. VI. 2. 2 ( kathamasatah 
sajjayeta ) and Gita I], 16 ( nasato vidyate bhavo ). 


It is difficult to assign a definite date to the Sankhya- 
karika, As Paramartha translated the Karika as well as com- 
mentary on it into Chinese in about 546A. D, the Karika 
cannot in any case be placed later than about 250-300 A.D. 
It may be earlier by a few centuries. Umbeka in his commen- 
tary on the Slokavartika of Kumérila mentions an author called 
Madhava as ‘Sankhyandayaka’ and Yuan Chwang also refers 
to a Sànkhya teacher called Madhava, Dr. Raghavan in 
‘ Saripa-Bharati’ ( pp. 162-164) shows that Madhava was really 
a destructive critic of Sankhya, that the proper reading is 
'Sankhyanasaka-Madhava' and that he was probably earlier than 
even Dinnàga and Dharmarkirti ( i. e. earlier than 500 A. D.). 


Sankaracarya in the passage quoted in n, 2208 remarks that 
certain Upanisad passages may be relied upon as apparently 
supporting the Sánkhya system. Some of the Upanisad passages 
that either foreshadow Sankhya doctrines or employ words that 
have technical meanings in the Sankhya system would be 


(Continued from last page ) 
to the gísgdidmr p. 2 verses 10-12 and the arem quoted by Vacaspati 
in his commentary afeqawmaraer, were: QUATRAAAHAAVITTAITAT | 
Ted a aasid AAN Aa a a) aR gA ien: cam za! ada: 
yaaa a gean guonereardawrdsidur aqui gd «fx qqmut- 
ATAU: Ge RR: n niera ed. by Ganganatha Jha, Bombay, 1896), 
Vide af. at. 47 for the enumeration of 50 topics (in addition to the ten 
basic ones in the verse yuratitade). The aiegevadigat io chap. XII. 20-29 
sets out the sixty topics of Sahkhya-tantra, but they differ from those 
enumerated in the Rajavartika quoted by Vacaspati. 


2219. wie wadqvi mmeamuerqperuHer! urbs cura Arinia 
ay: | Ri. KIRAT 44; compare far 14.18 93 393198 &C.? STRAIT on 3. q. 
L. 4, 4 states 'Spqera «p ied: mari enda sorgewreacgteeiae init TATA: |. 
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cited. 2? But one passage from the Atharvaveda X. 8, 43 
deserves notice, viz. ‘ the knowers of Brahma know that yaksa 
endowed with atman which abides in the lotus with nine gates 
(the physical body ) covered by three gunas, With this may be 
compared Sv. Up. III. 18 and Gita V, 13 ( navadvàre pure dehi ). 
The Mundaka Up. states ‘ From Him are born prana, mind, all 
indriyas, the five elements, and sky, wind, jyotis ( tejas ), 
waters and the earth. The Katha Up. refers to indriyas, the 
objects of senses, mind, buddhi, mahan, avyakta, purusa as a 
rising series, similar to that of the Sankhya with one exception 
viz. the Up. does not mention ahaùkāra and holds that buddhi 
and mahan are different, while the official Sankhya identifies 
them. It is, therefore, clear that the evolution in these two 
Upanisads is very similar to the theory of evolution stated by 
the classical Sankhya, the only difference being that the Upa- 
nisads postulate a supreme Creator (that produces the cosmos ) 
while Sinkhya drops the creator and accepts the evolu- 
tionary series only. On V. S. I. 2. 12 Sankaracarya cites 
the verse ‘dvd suparna sayuja’ (which is Mundaka Up. 
WE 1.1, Sv. Up. II 1 and also Rg. L 164. 20) and 
explains it, as referring to the individual self ( jiva ) and the 
Highest Spirit ( paramátman). The àcárya then mentions the 
argument of a predecessor who relies upon Paingirahasya- 
brahmana where the latter half of the verse is explained as 
mentioning sattca (buddhi) and ksetraj&a (i e.the individual 
self). This indicates that some took that verse as putting 
forward Sankhya ideas. The Katha Up. III 4 states that the 
description of the individual soul as the enjoyer (bhoktr ) results 


2220. gratia aagit Pata rerum 1 afmaerratenenq ai anA faz: n 
ami. X. 8.43. Itis difficult to say what way here means. That word also 
occurs in Rg. IV. 3,13, V. 10. 4, VII. 61. 5, where gram gives different 
meanings. RMATA O Wen MATIN E A ngA: gA Aaa 
aoñ aeegro II 1.3; gg uer qu aai abaa gi aa aaga T afard- 
SUA RERIT Aga: MAAAR ARYE: M gTa i ARRA RN M TT 
a: FANT. II, (valli) 10-11. These occur with slight variations in ggat- 
fraraaetaeaia IX, 1834-186. On V.S, I, 4. 1 the Sankhya objector relies 
upon this Katha text as providing evidence of the Sankhya doctrines being 
based on the Veda; compare wT AT III. 42-43, Then mguu on 
% @ L2 12 cites gr gio Up WaT RRA ga Rya aa: (dur 
agaaa A s Aarna A N Bos L11, Apapqauq» IV. 6'and sg. I. 164.20) 
and states ‘argy ang i gr gaoi- gR Aarena irai aà igea- 


maga RENT | quia: (dor engi EEH, SAWAT AH- 


aA men waaraf t. This verse (st gmi) is the subject of V, S. 
Tl. 3. 34 also. 
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from the union of the d/ manu with organs of sense and the mind. 
The Svetasvataropanisad expressly 2721 refers to Sankhya and 
Yoga (in VI. 13) and says that ‘on realizing that cause which 
can be apprehended by means of the study of Sankhya and Yoga 
he is released from all bonds’. That Upanisad is full of words 
that are frequently employed in the Sankhya system such as 
'avyakta ' (1. 8), guna ( V. 7 'sa vi$varüpas-trigunah ' and VI. 
2, 4and 16), ja ( v. 2, VI. 17), prakrti (‘mayim tu prakrtim 
vidyát' IV. 10), purusa ( L 2, III. 12, 19, 1V. 7), pradhana (1. 10, 
VL10 and 16), linga (I. 12, VI,9). The Sv, Up. (VI 11) 
describes the one God as *sáksi cetà kevalo nirgunas-ca’. The 
Sànkhya denies God and transfers these epithets to the Purusa, 
who in his true essence is, according to the Saánkhya, merely a 
passive witness, pure intelligence, unaffected by gunas. The 
Prasna Up. (IV. 8) speaks of the five elements and their matras 
(prthivi ca prthivimatra ca &c), the ten indriyas and their 
objects, manas, buddhi, ahankara &c. The Sankhyas rely on the 
verse ‘ajamekam ’ (Sv. Up. IV. 5)??22 for Upanisadic support to 
their theory about prakrti and its three gunas (vide bhasya of 





2221, fret feral Aadama aga T AmA ANA! amo 
whRergnmEd TI dd ed wing sppppo Vi. 13. The first half occurs 


EN 


in gai. V. 130, SEXUS on 4.z IL 1.3 remarks 'aw qs E menm 
wheWünpuTrw ga, (qd qe AA a REIALA NZA NA- 
aeaaea. Compare Hat 13.19 and 21 sud qww 3i etc. for the 
relation of yay, WHia and ao; miaf is explained ay Panini as ' Brag su 
Wan! V 2.9. The word gj3e-, the snmmum bonum of the Sankhya, is 
derived from sp (which word occurs in Sv, Up.1. 11 and VI, 11) and 
means Hasta Wa. 


2222, amma aieeggatt adi: sar Gamat ae! ast eat 
BIAisaa agria ymma sa: Aaa Ga. 4.5. This verse meta- 
phorically speaks of Prakrti, Purusa and Gunas acc. to tbe Sankhya objector. 
star and arm ordinarily mean 'she-goat' and 'he-goat'. The words also mean 
‘unborn’, Therefore, aja stands for Prakrti and aja for Purusa, both of 
which are eternal acc. to the Sankbya system. Lohita (red) stands for the 
guna rajas, sukla (white) for sattvaguna (which is prakasaka) and krsna 
(dark!) for tamas. From Prakrti are evolved numerous objects. The latter 
half refers to a soul that is enveloped in ignorance and therefore lives in 
bondage, but one who has realised the distinction between gunas and 
burusa abandons Prakrti i, e. is liberated, The relations of the numerous 
purusas (poetically represented as he-goats) to the one Prakrti (represented 
as a she-goat) are mentioned in this verse These three colours really stand 
for three elements viz, tejas, waters and food (i e. earth). Vide Chan, 
Up. VL 3.1 ' uqài dfüd ei aorqenqri uud Wqui uensui qq. 

H. D, 171 
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Sankara on V. 8.1.4.8). That verse means : there is one unborn 
(female), constituted by red, white and black, but producing 
manifold progeny resembling each other; there is one unborn 
being (a male) who resorts to her (loves her) and lies by her; 
there is another, who leaves her after having experienced 
enjoyment. Similarly, Sankhyas argue that Kapila, the 
founder of the Sankhya system, is mentioned in the Sv. Up. 
(V.2) ‘itis he who, in the beginning, bears (nourishes) by 
thoughts Kapila sage when born and looks on while he is being 
born.’ If one looks to various passages of the Sv. Up. such as 
III, 4, IV. 12, VI. 18 one must hold that rsi Kapila2?3 the reddish 
sage, is Hiranyagarbha (the golden child), the first creation 
( Hiranyagarbhah samavartatagre, Rg. X. 121.1). Sankaracarya 
(on V. S. IT, 1.1) replies that from the mere occurrence of the 
word ‘Kapila’ one cannot at once jump to the conclusion that 
he must be the founder of the Sinkhya, since another Kapila, 
called Vasudeva, who reduced to ashes the sons of Sagara by his 
angry look, is well-known.”2! Sankaracirya concedes on V. S. 
Il. 1.3 that both Sankhya and Yoga are within the pale of Vedic 
orthodoxy as regards those portions of them that are not in 
conflict with the Veda. The five elements (mahabhutini) are 
mentioned in the Ait. Up. (III. 3), Prasna VI. 4 and the five 
special qualities of these five in Katha Up, (III. 15). 


In view of the fact that the word ‘Sankhya’ occurs in the 
Sv. Up. and that the Katha and Mundaka have some doctrines 
similar to the Sinkhya system and the Svetaévatara employs 
many words that occur frequently in the works on Sankhya, 
the question arises—what is the relation of the Sankhya to 
the Upanisads. There are three possible views, (1) that Upa- 
nisad thought and Sahkhya made parallel progress, (2) that 
Sankhya adopted and expanded some of the germinal ideas 


2223. ma af: afiaes arated gA vein aaa sarees 
HUIS Aa ald ser acid ARRAMA sea aq Hitec aM 
gsrei segdngquenus eum! wma on 3.q Doll; da aa a aà 
Ae aiem: aana agad on 3. q I. 1.3. 

2224. In the Visnupurana IV. 4. 12 Kapila is said to be a part of 
bhagavan Purusottama, who reduced to ashes the 60 thousand sons of 
Sagara, that suspected that the Asvamedha horse grazing near that sage must 
have been stolen by him (IV, 4. 16-23), For Vasudeva Kapila, vide Vana- 
parva 107. 31-33, where we read (in Chitrasala ed.) ‘aa: wat agaa midst 
merui: Teese dmg: std aves ... qq usen seqq d 
arm I. The story is also mentioned in Vanaparva 47 (7-18 ). 
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of the Upanisads, (3) that some Upanisads borrowed from the 
Sankhya. It is not possible to discuss these questions here for 
reasons of space and relevance. The present author holds that 
it is the Sankhya that based itself on the thoughts of the 
Upanisads, particularly when the older Upanisads like the 
Br. Up. and Chandogya hardly exhibit any traces of Sankhya 
doctrines or technique, when Sànkhya reference are found only in 
Katha, Mundaka, Svetasvatara, Prasna (which are held to be 
later than Chin. Up. and Bz. Up. by modern scholarship) and 
when there is hardly any work or writer of purely Sankhya 
doctrines that can be assigned to a period even a few centuries 
earlier than the Christian era and when no one can place the 
principal Upanisads ( about twelve, including the Svetasvatara ) 
later than 300 B. C., since even the Sv. Up. is referred to as 
'Sruti' in V.S. L 4. 8, IL 3. 22. Garbe (in ‘Die Sankhya 
Philosophie’ pp. 3 ff ) denies that Sankhya underwent any essen- 
tial modifications in its long history. Jacobi does not agree, 
holding that Sankhya originated out of a common cultural and 
philosophical heritage and Oldenberg sees the origin of Sankhya 
in the Katha and Sv. Up. and holds that epic Sankhya is an 
independent development (‘ Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die 
Anfange des Buddhismus’, 1915, pp. 203 ff) Sankhya and 
Yoga were known to Kautilya (Sānkhyam Yogo Lokāyatam 
cetyanviksiki’ Arthasastra I. 2. p.6.). Therefore, we may say 
that Sankhya as a philosophical school started at least before the 
Ath century B. C. 


We should now turn to Sanskrit works other than the 
Upanisads for seeing the origins of the Santhya system. First 
comes the Mahabharata. 


In many passages of the Santiparva :225 references to some 
of the doctrines, technical words and persons connected with the 
mature Sankhya system occur. The references are so many that 
the present writer will have to select only a few passages by way 
ofsample. In chap. 203 there is a dialogue between a clever 
pupil and his guru. It begins by stating (in verse 8) that 
Vasudeva is all this ( Vàsudevah sarvam-idam ), then it proceeds 
' just as from one lamp thousands of lamps can proceed, so prakrti 





2225. For the Santiparva only the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
issued by the BORI is cited in this section on Sankhya from this paragraph 
Onwards, The quotations from other parvans are taken from the Citrasala 
Press edition. 
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creates endless things, but does not become reduced ( in size ) 
thereby ; buddhi springs from the activity of avyakta (i.e. prakrti) 
and ahankara is produced (from buddhi) and from ahankara is 
evolved G@ka@sa from which v@yu arises and then tejas, water and 
the earth arise each from its predecessor; these eight are the 
mülaprakrtis??$ and the whole world is centred in them ( verses 
24-26) Then the chap. mentions five organs of knowledge 
(ear, skin, eye, tongue, sense of smell) and five senses of activity 
(hands &c) and then there are the five objects of sense ( viz. 
$abda, spar$a &c) and the mind is all-pervading and the 16th 
(verses 27-31). Then the chapter speaks of purusa (the soul) 
that resides in the city with nine 27 gates and is undecaying 
and immortal, which shines in all beings just as a lamp, whether 
big or small, does. In chapter 204 the same dialogue is pursued 
and the first verse says all bhiitas spring from avyakta and are 
merged (die) in avyakta, it refers to ksetra (the body ) and 
ksetrajna (in verse 14) and winds up by saying that, just as 
seeds burnt by fire do not grow, the soul is not again connected 
with kle$as?"3 when they are burnt by the fire of (correct) 
knowledge. In chap. 205, verses 22-23 speak of the characteri- 
stics of the three gunas; chap. 206 says that when a person 
brings under control anger, avarice, 2729 fear, pride and becomes 
pure he merges into the highest self that is Visnu in avyahkta 
form and chap. 207 deals with the measures for reaching the 
highest goal and puts forward brahmacarya (sexual purity) as 





2226. E CHETKI ar gaea RAA N sif gua: TA TA KARAI 
Ñ Aa: a aaa AN Am wet wa: ll verses 26-27. Compare iça- 


«rmt 3 q. above ia n 2216 for agma mU ete. 


2227. «agm N YANNA: RAIA I CI FIA AZIANA TEATS Tea d 
smia 203. 35. Compare also waagiat ‘ aagit Ut Tet aa FIA a PRTA. The 
word yey is generally derived as Wit 3a eta gea:. Vide faem I. 13 qr a 
mima aaa A w Raa zen, but in I, 3 it gives 
three derivations of ' quw: aRar: YRA: FAEECHE (the first being uiv 
from qq to sit), The derivation of the word from gR 3rd occurs ever in the 


ge. wu. I. 4.18 ‘eat ard Ges: wate YS wis. The words aagit ut et 
occur in sgaqsq> III, 18. 


2228. aa is a technical term in the Yogasutra where it occurs 
frequently as in I. 24, I1. 2 and. 3, II. 12, IV. 28 and 30. Yogasütra II. 3 
enumerates the five klesas as sifag-mienar-vm-gq-om idu gums. They 
are so called because they harass man ( fzpsufsa gwwa). 

2229. Aun i gi A aeg: T aA JANTAR 
Ruame AnA gaan chap. 206, 1-2. 
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the first measure. In these chapters, though some doctrines 
peculiar to the standard Sankhya of the Karika appear, they are 
all brought in line with the Vedanta of one supreme Being, 
which is negatived in the official Sankhya, 


That there were philosophers, who adopted some of the 
Sankhya and Yoga doctrines, postulated Paramesvara (Supreme 
Deity ) and held that the three, viz. Pradhana, Purusa and Isvara 
were different from each other, is expressly stated by Sankara- 
carya?*3° in his bhasya on V. 8. If, 2.37. Therefore, the Maha- 
bharata references to Sankhya probably relate to philosophical 
doctrines in which all three viz. Prakrti, Purusas and Supreme 
Self were recognized, from which arose the later official Sankhya 
that discarded any supreme Ruler of the Universe. In the 
Narayaniya section of the Santiparva (quoted in note 1544 
p. 954 above) ‘Sankhya, Yoga, Paficaratra, Vedas and Pasupata 
are said to be knowledges ( jfianani) and ‘ nanamatani’ ( different 
points of view ) and Kapila, a paramarsi, is said to be propounder 
of Sankhya. Chapter 294 (in verses 26-49) deals with the 
twenty-five tattvas of the Sankhya from Prakrti or Avyakta, 
mahat, ahankara, the five elements from ahankara (these eight 
being called prakrtis) and then 16 vika@ras (verse 29). These are 
called ksetra, the soul is the 25th (v. 35) and is called ksetrajfia 
and Purusa ( v. 37 'avyaktake pure $ete purusas-ceti kathyate ', 


and T$vara or brahma is not brought in anywhere in that 
chapter. 


Chapters 211-212 (containing in all 100 verses) of Santi- 
parva deal with what Janaka, called Janadeva,?3! king of 
Mithila, learnt from Paficasikha, when the latter, after wandering 
over the whole earth, visited Mithilà and who is described as the 
first (or foremost) pupil of Asuri and who is said to have 
performed a sattra for a thousand years on Pafcasrotas?7? 





. 4230. ama summ dad anode gq qui grad- 
samasaa Aara AAA I N A IGARA ARIARI AARET- 
Amana: KA agea ha Aaa gR: 
saaye gA gon on Ì. g, I. 2. 37 ( RAREN, ). 

2231, Janadeva may be a proper name of Janaka and may mean ' Lord 
of men '(i.e.same as 'Janadhipa')' In the Brhan-Naradiya-purana I. 
chap. 45 the same story about Janaka and Paficasikha is narrated often in 
the words of the Santiparva, 





2232. Paficasrotas probably means 'Paficanada’ (the five rivers of the 
Punjab), Vide H. of Dh. vol. IV. p. 787. The cr, ed, of the Santiparva 
(Continued on next page ) 
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( verse 10). He was the son of a brāhmaņa woman called Kapilā 
and was therefore known as Kapileya (verses 13-15). Janaka 
had a hundred àcaryas in his palace who propounded the 
different views of different sects. Verse 9 says that Paficasikha 
made people wonder when he appeared like Kapila, the great 
sage (paramarsi) and Prajapati, that he confounded the hundred 
ācāryas by his arguments (v. 17). Later Janaka abandoned 
those ācāryas and followed Pañcaśikha (verse 18). He, after 
creating disgust in Janaka about his caste or about rites and 
about everything, expounded to Janaka the highest mohksa which 
is declared as Sankhya. In chap. 212 Paficasikha expounds 
five elements, five jüanendriyas, five karmendriyas, mind (verses 
1-22) and the signs (/,àgas) of sattvika, rajasa and tamasa 
bhavas ( verses 25-28 ) and describes how a person who seeks the 
Self is freed from the fetters of pleasure and pain and being 
beyond the fear of old age and death reaches immortality. In 
the first place, these two chapters are not sometimes very clear, 
offer no consistent clear-cut system and employ words that are 
difficult to construe and are not completely identical with the 
scheme of the 25 tattvas of the official Sankhya of the Karika, 
since chap. 211 verse 13 speaks of ‘ekaksara brahma assuming 
many forms’. For example, it is difficult to say what is meant 
by 'purusávastham-avyaktam'. The meaning that can be 
drawn out of the words seems to be ‘he ( Paficasikha ) conveyed 
knowledge (to Janaka) about Avyakta (i.e. Pradhàna) that 
depends upon Purusa (i. e. that becomes active through union of 
Purusa with it ), which is the highest truth. It further says that 
Pañcaśikha became perfect (in knowledge) by the performance of 
istis and sattras, again by abounding tapas, had a vision of the 
deity (God) and he realized the distinction between ksetra and 
ksetrajfia and also realized brahma symbolized 2733 by om. There- 





(Continued from last page) 
omits one verse in chap. 211 (corresponding to chap, 218 of the Citrasala 
Press ed.), whichis qad@rata eoma: carats: | QAR: Ap AN: 
qara: a:n which is 11-12 in that chap, Here qagisra@ is said to have 
been profoundly learned in mzmra (ascra ) doctrines. As he was called 
qiie, it was probably imagined that his mother was Kapila, 

2233. a amansa ngk AG nga) WgUWRUrIequ UH Fas 
guae dit waa ava ate: | Nada qd quaque wur 
gara sm arared Teeua | siisa 211. 11-13, geqraet must be dissolved (in 
order that some sense can be made out of it) as geq sazur (srmurd JEN ) 
or ‘geq atafaga eta.’ The meaning of aved aided Heq is not at all clear, 

( Continued on next page ) 
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fore, the doctrine of Paücasikha in these chapters of Santiparva 
is really advaita ( monism ) on which are grafted some doctrines 
similar to the later official Sankhya for explaining creation and 
so forth.?3* In Santiparva 306. 56-66 ( = Chitra ed. 318. 58-62 ) 
Visvavasu tells Yajnavalkya that he has heard about the 25th 
tattva (i. e. Purusa) from Jaigisavya, Asita-Devala, Vàrsaganya 
(of Parasara gotra ), Bhrgu Paficasikha, Kapila, Suka, Gotama 
Arstisena, Garga, Narada, Asuri, Pulastya, Sanatkumara, 
Sukra and Kasyapa (father of Visvavasu ) and 336. 65 ( Chitra. 
ed, 318, 67) states that Yajüavalkya had mastered completely 
both Sankhya and Yoga. Santiparva 204. 4 (=316. 4 of Citra. 
ed, ) states that Sankhya and Yoga are one. 7435 


Pajicasikha figures frequently in the Mahabharata. In 
Santiparva, chap. 307 ( containing only 14 verses) Yudhisthira 
asks Bhisma how one can rise superior to old age and death, 


(Continued from last page ) 


but from the passages in the Ahirbudbnya-samhita, chap. XII, 18-29 it 
follows that the doctrines of Kapila’s Sankbya—tantra were divided into 
two mandalas called Prakrta and Sara and the two had 32 and 28 topics 
respectively, heme age ama: Rss: | siat "TES a qresi 970 
Aden! wing tad ara aed TH sun } amd aad Bia ness F amaa: V. 

The com. Arjunamisra appears to take it as ‘the great doctrine of Kapila 
came to him (Paricasikha) in the form of an aura of light and expounded to 
him the highest truth’ etc. This is extremely far-fetched. There is a doubt 
about the agent of ‘nyabodhayat and as to whom ‘samasinam’ refers. To 
me it appears that the meaning is that ‘Pafcasikhba came to him (i. e. to 
Janaka) and imparted to him tbe great Kapila mandala, the highest truth, 
the avyakta etc.' According to the usua) sanskrit construction the agent of 
‘agamya’ and 'nyabodhayat must be the same (i. e. Fañcasikbha), amii 
refers to aam. Compare ‘epiw ii ag? wg I. 83 and Annat aa 
anga MaaR? Arar VIL. 13. Verse 13 of chap, 211 is arg Rve? ana 
"ufddd qaequui (aru refers to qaprm-sgr) Therefore, seg should be 
taken to mean ‘the circle of the doctrines first propounded by Kapila,’ 


2234, The position reached by Janaka on Paücasikha's teaching is 
stated in Santi 212. 50-51. ‘aug aa sis qudsq aaga ha wa 
qme: ganga Ayena: era(e quiza urn! Compare sníeq 171. 
56 sravd ma 8 dt aes Rata kaan ATI agimi a A quía fra it 
weWHqa 200, g«mTe pg 9. 14 gë am Aan AA A Ra fka ARN 
avenncie 4 8 ese Argon. gnia A a Aag aama aA MAT: 
a Rà minae: q4 Rada ada rma mia 212-44; vide note 1640, 
Dp. 1005-6 above for the figure of a lotus leaf and water falling thereon. 


2235. aða Am: qafa auredud Baal eh aed a ani awa: Twa 
a ayaa. 
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whether by very great tapas 2736 or by rites or by Vedic learning 
or by the use of rasdyanas ( elixirs of life or alchemist’s prescrip- 
tions). Bhisma speaks of an ancient dialogue between Janaka 
and Bhiksu Pajicasikha, where the same question was put by 
Janaka and Pajicasikha replied that none can escape these two 
and that union with wife and relatives is like meeting persons 
when on a journey ( i. e. the company of these is not durable or 
permanent ), nobody has seen heaven or hell, that one's duty is 
not to violate the ordinances of Vedas, and to make gifts and to 
offer sacrifices. In this chapter there is hardly anything which 
approaches the special doctrines of the Sankhya, though 
Paficasikha’s views are here set forth. Chap. 308 (191 verses 
out of which less than 30 have anything to do with Pajicasikha’s 
teachings directly) begins with the question of Yudhisthira ‘who 
secured moksa without giving up the stage of householder.’ 
Then Bhisma narrates to him the dialogue between Janaka 
called Dharmadhvaja 2237 and Sulabha, a nun. Janaka was 
learned in the Veda, in moksasastra and in his own Sastra 
( rajadharma ), he had controlled his senses and ruled the earth. 
She heard from ascetics about Janaka’s righteous conduct and 
she desired to find out the truth. She gave up her form as 
a nun by her yogic powers and became a woman, a paragon 
of beauty, and met Janaka, The latter informed her that 
he was the pupil of old bhiksu?2 Paücasikha of the 
Parasarya gotra who stayed with him during the four months 
of the rainy season and who expounded to him the threefold 
moksa (viz. Sankhya, Yoga and the science of government) 
and yet who did not ask him to give up rulership. Janaka said 





* cec 


2236. UAT aT BASAL BAN N ZAA M! TAIANA RANA AWAR e. 
Sa Tas wees | ATE a aA a ao ar gaa aT mE 
307. 2 and 5. 

2237. ' Dharmadhvaja' may be a proper name here; if not, it means ‘one 
who bas raised aloft the Lanner of dharma' i.e. who proclaims to the 
world that he follows dharma in all matters. 


2238. quaaiara TRA gagaan AA: aame ia: aa- 
aa: wRETRIIS dur AÀ amg an ARAA AAA SRA nN BATAN 
Aaw nieugeda geria awan Raai ma a a akaroa: ae at 
Peai dÀ ARAN AARI GRUA: T aR Ruan Fd gat 
an Aaa nA RA erg p awi maA Aa gAn ma 308. 24-29. 
A conjecture may be hazarded tbat this Paücasikha is entirely different from 
the Paficagikha who was one of the founders of the Sankhya and that he is 
probably the same as the Parasarya who is credited by Panini as having 
composed a 'bhiksusütra', 'umrerdísienevat firgsaeuad:? qr IV. 3.110; 
Vide note 1901 p. 1169 above. 
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“I, giving up all attachment, though occupying the highest 
position (as ruler), follow the three paths of moksa; the highest 
rule of this moksa is ‘freedom from attachment, the absence of 
attachment is due to correct knowledge whereby one is freed 
from bondage (of sarnsara)”. Janaka further avows that 273? on 
account of the knowledge imparted to him by the bhiksu who 
is called after his top-knot, he is free from all attachment, 
though looking after the kingdom and that he is different from 
other sannydsins, Then Janaka gives in verses (308. 38-41) 
another meaning? of the threefold Moksa propounded by 
Pañcasikha to him viz. (1 ) highest knowledge and renunciation 
of actions, (2) strict adherence to the patha of karma (duties 
prescribed by Sastra ) and (3) combination of knowledge and 
actions, and it is said that those who follow this third path 
resemble householders in several respects. Janaka asserts his 
view ‘wearing ochre-coloured2?41 garments, shaving the head, 
carrying a water-vessel placed on three staves-these are merely 
outward signs and do not lead to moksa and that moksa does not 
consist in non-possession of wealth and bondage does not follow 
possession of some wealth, but it is jidna by which a person 
secures deliverance, whether there is possession or non-possession 
of wealth’, It appears from verse 40 that Paficasikha emphasized 
the third kind of Moksanistha (Jüanakarmasamuceaya) and 
Janaka followed that teaching. The rest of the chapter (308) is 
concerned with Janaka’s charges against Sulabha and Sulabha’s 
scathing remarks against J ene She says at the end ‘ you 

2239, FETT aa Raiha | feng 1 ar Haast a fig ME-ICCES 
WWW: Raat asa Aeieawasrs: « Chap. 308, 34-37. qaaisre literally 
means 'one having flve sikhas (locks of hair on the head)’. Therefore, he 
is referred to as rasta (lit. declared by his sikhas). 

2240. ate f faa fas cer ieia: ı g gue Tu aiaa 
FHL HATS Teas aama | Hat! aatast aad waa: anas 
ns WA HA Has ads waren fs aa agram N 308, 

40, 


2241. marani Aoa Reu: aeg Oyrna a Aaa 
Aan a kad a Ra ha ma a AA Bat Sa seg 
Haa W*Wq Chap. 308. 47 and 50. aif&iqa means one who possesses nothing 
and aikaa means ' the state of being afaa’. Should we read amnia or 

adig for siqua as some mss, do? The verses are chap, 320,47 ff of 
Rr ed, 

2242, Some of her telling retorts are set out here. ‘qanri quens 
TRARA aa ai aà RARA hadaa o ai: A A T us d: 

( Continued on next page ) 
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have indeed heard from Paficasikha the whole ( doctrine) about 
moksa together with the means (for attaining it), with the 
Upanisad passages expounding it or with the auxiliaries ( of 
meditation ) and with definite conclusions,’ 


This passage expressly refers to Upanisads in connection 
with moksa and the preceding verses emphasize the freedom 
from attachment on the part of Janaka (in 308. 37 ‘mukta- 
sanga') The Br. Up. in IIL. 1 refers to the sacrifice performed 
by Janaka, king of Videha, who set apart a thousand cows to be 
given to him from among the brahmanas assembled at it, that 
would be the most profound in learning and be brahmistha 
(most learned in or devoted to brahma). Yajüavalkya asked 
his disciple to take the cows away ; thereupon followed a learned 
disquisition by questions (of angry brahmanas including a 
woman ) and answers by Yajfiavalkya; 224? the questioners were 
Asvala (the holy priest of Janaka), Jaratkarava Artabhaga, 
Bhujyu Lahyayani, Usasta Cakrayana, Kahola Kausitakeya, 
Gargi Vacaknavi, Uddalaka, Aruni, Vidagdha Sakalya (ILI. 1-9 
ending with ‘ vijidnam-anandam brahma)’. In Br, Up. IV. 2 
it is said that Janaka Vaideha approached Yajfiavalkya, did 
obeisance to him and said ‘instruct me’ and that then the sage 
spoke to him ‘you have studied the Veda and the Upanisads have 
been expounded to you by acáryas, but, when you will be leaving 
this body, where will yo go’? Janaka replied that he did not 
know it and requested the sage to enlighten him on that point. 
Then a long disquition follows ( Br, Up. 1V. 2 ff) in which occurs 
the famous passage (‘sa esa neti netyatma, agrhyo na hi 
grhyate ...... asango na hi sajjate ...... abhayam vai Janaka 
praptosi’ (IV. 2.4). It appears to the present writer that some 
one desirous of boosting Sinkhya teachings inserted the chapters 
about Sankhya in which Paücasikha is substituted in place of 
Yàjüavalkya as the teacher of Janaka. 


It would be seen from the brief synopsis of the chapters 
211-12, 307 and 308 that the views described in all of them are 
not the same as those of the official or standard Sankhya, 
that Paficasikha’s views as presented in chapters 211-212 seem 
to be different from those in chap. 308, particularly when chap. 
308 emphasizes that jiina-karma-samuccaya was the view of 


(Continued from last page) 
€t 8 x2 gd (merged giac wan ashe 0 308, 126-27, 147, aq am 
Aa HiT: HA: Takenega:! aia: MrT: Gara: WÍdarq:U chap. 308, 
163, The Com, Nilakantha explains: aqa ngA amg. 
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Paücasikha, while the official Sankhya holds that jfiana alone 
leads to liberation. It should be noted that these chapters 
nowhere refer to a work of Pajicasikha but show him to be a 
wandering ascetic holding certain views, The present writer 
believes that the author of these passages in the Santiparva had 
no work before him and only knew by hearsay and tradition 
that Paficasikha was a great Sankhya teacher, Prof. Keith 
holds that the Paficasikha of the Santiparva is not identical 
with Paficasikha, the author of Sastitantra (p. 48 of ‘ Sankhya 
System ’ ), 22:8 

There are other chapters in the Santiparva where the 
peculiar Sànkhya doctrines and terminology are employed but 
they are brought in line with Vasudeva or Highest Self to which 
the Sankhya doctrines are made subordinate. For example, in 
chap. 340 Narada is said to have been 27** told by God himself 
some of the tenets of Sankhya such as the twenty-four tattvas 
and Purusa as the 25th tattva, the three gunas, that Purusa is 
ksetrajfia and bhoktr, that acaryas, who have arrived at definite 
conclusions about Sankhya, call God who is in the orb of the Sun 
as Kapila, that Hiranyagarbha, who is well praised in the Veda 
and is announced as ( author) of Yogasastra, is ‘myself’. 


Not only in the Santiparva, but also in other parvans of the 
Mahabharata, Sankbya doctrines are dwelt upon. For example, 
the Asvamedhika (in chap. 35. 47-48) speaks of sattva, rajas, 
tamas as 4tmagunas and mentions their equilibrium. In another 
place, the same parvan enumerates the 24 /aitvus viz. avyakta, 
mahan, ahankara &c and describes the three gunas, 274 


2243, Vide p. 11 (note) of Hall's Preface to the edition of Sankhya- 
pravacanasütra (1856), where passages ascribed to Paücasikha are grouped 
together and Richard Garbe in Festgruss an Rudolph von Roth (Stuttgart, 
1893 ) pp. 75-80 for fragments of Paücasikha, 

2244, Rae aAa: EnA w: aAa eÀ AREIA qeu 
RLA d Rsa wade Hal a RIGAR E NEN AZ: WARA RNA: N e 
ae Grands condaeraara! ca aIatry fasta Raita a! caraoieg eu 
WA: waa Aa agai MRA Baa! BiG WE: 
aiea Paaa: Ruam aaa sears gga: Mi Aaaa NT- 
MAY gga: ma. 340, 23, 24, 26-27, 64-65. (Gummi is praised in the 
hymn Rg. X. 121, 1 and appears to be identified with Prajapati in the last 
verse of the hymn (X. 121. 10 Prajapate na tvadetanyanyo). The sued 
chap. 340 corresponds to chap. 339 of tbe Chitrashala edition and the verses 
quoted here all occur in that chap. E 

2245. ast Gana aa sna: war! dui ousmst ure: aag: 
eregUPL! dureesaztern faareusfquu! aA: 12. 4-5; compare smira- 

(Continued on next page ) 
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Asuri is mentioned by the S. Karikà as the pupil of Kapila, 
also in a quotation in Yogasütrabhásya on 1. 25 ( note 2251) and 
by the Santiparva (chap. 306). But no work is attributed to 
him and hardly any quotation from him is cited by writers on 
Sankbya (except a verse quoted as his by Haribhadra a late 
Jain writer). Kapila is a legendary figure. In Rgveda X. 27.16 
Kapila is mentioned as one among ten ( Angirases) whom, 
though similar to them, they ( Angirases) urge on for a sacrifice, 
Vide Halls Preface to Sankhya-pravacanabhasya (ed. 1856) 
pp. 14 ff for the confused legends about Kapila. Some references 
to Kapila in the Mahabharata have already been noted. In 
Vanaparva (221. 26) Kapila is styled as the promulgator of 
Sankhya-yoga, as Paramarsi and as an incarnation of Agni. 
In the Matsyapuràna?7* it is stated thzt water should be offered 
to the seven sons of Brahma, viz. Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, 
Kapila, Asuri, Vodhu and Pajicasikha. The Vamana-purana 
(60.70) mentions Kapila (as knower of Sankhya), Vodhu, 
Asuri, Paficasikha (as ‘yogayukta’) and states that Sanat- 
kumara approached Brahma for yoga lore. 

In the Snànasütra of Katyayana (kandika 3) attached to 
the Páraskaragrhyasutra the above seven are the only persons to 
whom tarpana is offered among rgis (vide H. of Dh. vol. II, 





(Continued from last page ) 
qq 16.11-13. Gunas in the Sankhya system must be understoed to be of 
the nature of both substance and qualities, Vide also qut vemm wed BNA 
dra Tada! AeA: RI amaa RAAN an Rua web wu 
Ayi maa ad camem AJA TA: N smsqH. 36.4 and 6. Vide 
chap. 36. 12-15 for armis and 17-20 for apgrggw and chap, 37 for wstTa- 
sy w and 38, 1-9 for genis. 

2246. aera aived uri d (general qruppi om Arn alte qam. 
eaaard ayaa fifa ll a. X. 27,16, The latter half is mystical and not 
clear, 

2247, AQvTRATI HA ALATA | HAHA AarTM Tala wana: | 
anreaartat Ve: waren! a a giaragd astargar war mue 
102. 17-18. The Brahmanda-purana (IV. 2. 272-274 ) mentions these seven 
sons of Brahma but in a different order. The ara (60. 69-70) mentions 
the seven sons as gaga, amaA, WAH, Was, wid, dig and smgR and 
adds qsgísra. In the aggaifirargacraegia (VII. 66) these same seven are 
said to be human sons of Brahma. The ga. l.p. 193 quotes se 102. 
14-21 on the topic of qqdur, but reads ‘aiimargitaa ars: career in 
verse 18, ag or dmz isa strange name and no verse or prose passage of 
his has been cited in works and commentaries on Sankhya. It looks moro 
like a prakrit form of some Sanskrit word. Vide Garbe in ‘Die Sankhya 
Philosophie" p. 72 for Vodhu, 
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p. 693). In the Bhagavatapurana (I. 3.10) Kapila is said to be 
the 5th avatara of Visnu, is called siddheéga ( the lord of siddhas ) 
and the teacher of Asuri in Sankhya that had become decadent 
(by lapse of time). The Gita also (X. 26 ‘siddhanim Kapilo 
munih’) mentions Kapila as a muni and the most eminent 
among siddhas. The S. Karika also refers to him as muni. The 
Kürmapurana (1l. 7. 7) echoes the very words of the Gita 
(‘siddhanam Kapilo munih’ ). 


In the vamsas in Br, Up. 1.6.3 and VI. 5, 2-3, in which 
succession lists of teachers and pupils differing from one another 
occur, Asuri is said to be disciple of Bharadvaja in the first and 
the pupil of Yajüavalkya in the second. Each list contains at 
least 60 teachers from Brahma downwards. In the first place, 
it is difficult to hold that these lists are authentic and there is no 
evidence to establish that the Asuri mentioned in both is the 
same as the pupil of Kapila. 


Pajicasikha’s is a great name in the Sankhya system. His 
systematic work on that system was called Sastitantra. The 
S. Karika ( 70, 72 ) refers to him as the author of the Sastitantra 
containing great details, illustrative tales and discussions of 
others’ views. It was called Sastitantra because it expounded 
sixty topics and it contained sixty thousand githas,2248 The 
Yogasitrabhasya (IV. 13) quotes a verse which is ascribed to 
Sastitantra by Vàcaspati on Yogasütrabhasya IV. 13. The 
present writer cannot agree with Keith p. 69 that the reference 
to Sastitantra in S. Karika (verse 72) is not to a work but toa 
philosophy of sixty topics. The arya 72 had a Sanskrit commen- 
tary which was translated into Chinese in 546 A. D. in which it 
was stated that the work contained six thousand githa@s, 74° but 
the Bhamati (by Vacaspati) on V. S. IL 1.3 ascribes it to 
Varsaganya. It may be a slip on the part of Vacaspati or it is 
possible that he regarded Paficasikha and Varsaganya as the 
names of the same person, the first being a nickname and the 
latter a gotra name, On Yogasitra I. 4, 25, 36, IL. 5, 6, 13, 17, 








2248, ari quire: agamana (iu demam! p.97 of Pandit 
Aiyaswami's ed.; qitqgiul Rna ma aera aa À ag ÈL MENA. 

2249, 'Gāthā’ here seems to mean ‘a group of 32 syllables or a fixed 
number of matras asa unit.’ The few quotations attributed to Paficasikha 
are almost all in prose, only one under Y. S. IV. 13 being in verse and 
later commentators like Bhava-Ganesa on Saikhya-sutra quote verses of 
Paficasikha. 
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18,20, IIT. 13 and 41, IV. 13 (tathà ca Sastranusisanam ‘Gunanam 
&c ), prose passages occur which Vacaspati ascribes to Pafica- 
$ikha. On S, Karika 2 Vacaspati quotes in his com. the view of 
Pafcasikhacarya. In Yogasütrabhàsya on I. 25 a sütra is quoted 
which Vacaspati ascribes to Paficasikha in which Kapila is 
styled  'adividváàn' (the first master of Sankhya) and 
‘paramarsi’ and is said to have imparted to Asuri the Tantra, 
the Sankhya Siddhanta. 


In the dialogue between Visvavasu Gandharva and YaAjfia- 
valkya (in Santiparva, chap. 306) there is a long list of sages 
from whom Visvavasu says he learnt a great deal (in verses 
56-60) but prays to Yajfiavalkya?2 that the latter should 
expound to him the knowledge of Sankhya and Yoga (verses 
65-66). Then Yajnavalkya states that prakrti is also called 
pradhana, that it does not know the 25th (viz. the purusa) and 
that there is a 26th (Highest Self) andsoon. That list contains 
the following names: Jaigisavya,?*! Asita, Devala, Varsaganyu 
of the Parasaragotra, bhiksu Pancasikha, Kapila, Suka, Gautama, 
Árstisena, Gargya, Narada, Asuri, Pulastya, Sanatkumāra, 
Sukra, father of Kasyapa. The sages are not mentioned in 
chronological order. Five of them (that are in Italics) are 
important so far as Sankhya and Yoga are concerned. We saw 
above that Paficasikha is said to be of Para$ara gotra and in the 
above list Varsaganya also is said tobe of the same gotra. 
Vacaspati on S. Karika 47 ascribes to Varsaganya the view that 
avidya has five facets or aspects. ??5™? The Yogasütrabhaásya on 
III. 53 quotes a sittra of Varsaganya. It is shown above from 





2250. am €a MAIER 1 IUIS IE TC ed sp efinpmgesíd! qsp erm und 
amà deu v! area IV. 13; sa qitaramararaiene:! 
aaa agar! gaech Aah ave on ATEA; AA QI AMAT- 
AAN g ww ATA TINT: | DOA... BaTTHA! AAA on F, g, I 1. 3. 

2251. amg AMAT anari: -anagt aaen: gaang: -gA 
on stiagig in g. ARA 2; AN sirma ' aR Ra Aoa KEAN- 
PAA Tea TTT Rman a IA i dumped I. 25; aut ds 

qa! smear mrs zi! qUquriqs Str. 

2252. qu (duüqWqr wm RE3: munimen! at. nite 47; ‘sar 
samm- dscfufsdem .. 0a Aaya: ... wart sata way 
Tes: | ri. aerataqt of raura; qupatta (of agg) XI, 33 is; gaan R 
Agia: qad wr! autori urat aitagata au. The sqapqo gu. L5 
bas tbe words ' qaarsrarqi qaqaradia:?. In the Kurmapurana (If. 11. 129 ) 
Kapila is said to have given instruction to both Jaigisavya and Paficasikha. 
1t is difficult to say whether that Purana had before it any ancient tradition 
to this effect. 
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the reconstruction of the Sanskrit Com. from Chinese that 
Varsagana was one of the teachers after Paficasikha and before 
Igvarakrsna, So it is extremely doubtful if Paficasikha and 
Varsaganya are identical, Vide JRAS for 1905 pp. 33-53 (by 
Takakusu who shows on p. 47 .that Vrsagana was a teacher 
of Vindhyavasa and that Vasubandhu wrote a work called 
Paramarthasaptati in opposition to "Vindhyavasa and that 
Paramártha was in China from 546 to 569 A. D. 


In the Introduction to the Uttaradhyayana-sitra (a Jain 
work) Charpentier refers to two different lists one older and 
shorter which speaks of the four Vedas, Itihdsas (as 5th), 
Nighantu as the sixth and of the Vedic angas and upàngas and 
then of Sastitantra. This last may be a reference to Pafica- 
sikha’s work or simply to the 60 topics dwelt upon in the 
Sankhya system. 


In Santiparva (chap. 222) Yudhisthira asks Bhisma: by 
what character, conduct, lores and by being intent on what does 
a person reach the abode of Brahma which is higher (or beyond) 
prakrii and Bhisma mentions the dialogue of Jaigisavya and 
Asita Devala in which it is stated that he who is unperturbed by 
being reviled or praised, who keeps silent over his good deeds, 
does not harm even him who harms him, is always calm and 
does good to all beings, reaches the abode of Brahma. The 
Buddhacarita (XII. 67) speaks of Jaigisavya, Janaka and 
Vrddha-Parasara as having secured moksa by the path described 
in that chapter. The Yogabhasya (on III. 18) gives a long 
story about Avatya (called prince of Yogins) and Jaigisavya. 
Jaigisavya is quoted in Vyadsabhasya on Y.S. IT. 55 for indriya- 


Jaya (control over senses), He appears to be a Vedantic writer 
on Yoga. 


Not only does the Santiparva dilate upon some of the 
peculiar doctrines associated with the later official doctrines of 
the S, Karika, but the Bhagavadgita also does so. A few strik- 
ing passages are cited here. Gita XIII. 5 (Mahabhitanyaha- 
nkàro buddhiravyaktam eva ca: Indriyáni dasaikam ca pafica 
cendriyagocarah") enumerates the twenty-four tattvas omitt- 
ing purusa and mentioning the five elements in place of the 
five tanmátrás); XIII, 19-20 ( prakrtim purusam caiva viddhya- 
nadi ubhàvapi' vikaramsca gunàmécaiva viddhi prakrti- 
sambhavan « Karyakarana-kartrtve  hetuh  prakrtir-ucyate 
Purusah sukhduhkhaánam bhoktrtve heturucyate"); XIV. 3-9 
(sattvam rajas tama iti gunih prakrtisambhavah &c ); VIL 4 
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(bhamiraposnalo vayuh kham mano buddhireva ca: ahankara 
itiyam me bhinna prakrtir-astadha"), VII. 13, II. 28. The Gita 
in VIL 6 and 8 emphatically states that God is the source of the 
whole world, which ultimately is merged in Him. Herein the 
Gita differs materially from the standard Sankhya. The Gita 
expressly mentions ‘ Sankhya-krtanta” 2253 (i. e. siddhanta) in 
XVIII, 13; what that means is that by that time Sankhya tenets 
had assumed the form of a system but there is no express 
or definite reference to a work such as in the case of Veda or 
Vedanta (in XV. 15) or Brahmasitra (in XIII, 4), 


Vindhyavasa or Vindhyavasin (dweller on Vindhya moun- 
tain) is identified with Isvarakrsna by Takakusu in B. E. F. 
E. O. for 1904 p. 48 and by Keith on pp. 73-79 in 'Sankhya 
System. His view about the non-existence of the ativahika 
body after a man’s death is mentioned by Kumarila.2™4 Dr, 
B. Bhattacharya (in J. 1, H. vol. VI. pp. 36-49) goes into the 
question of the identity of Vindhyavasa with Isvarakrsna. The 
present writer agrees with him but he does not agree with his 
further conclusion (p. 49 ) that Vindhyavasa lived earlier than 
Isvarakrsna whom he assigns to the period 330-390 A.D, The 
evidence is too meagre to prove this. In JRAS for 1905 pp. 47 
ff Vindhyavasa is said by Takakusu to be a pupil of Vrsagana 
and that according to Paramartha Vrsagana and Vindhyavasa 
lived in the 10th century after Buddha’s nirvana. From Kamala- 
$ila (p. 22 of Tattva-sangraha ) it appears that Rudrila was also 
a name of Vindhyavasa. 


The Abhinavabharati of Abhinavagupta distinguishes between 
ihe two; 755 so it is possible that Vindyavasa only revised the 





2253. Vide p. 954 note 1545 above where the five Siddhantas (Krtanta- 
palicaka) are Sankhya, Yoga, Paiicaratra, Saiva and Pasupata. 

2254, srmudqzu (mpg! Aam aga an R a hagr 
mad Anan, amaaa verse 62 p. 704 on which the com. Nyāyaratnakara 
explains: ‘aqft mAn ma gi inae maaan 
araa agh Aranan AugaRamn’. While criticizing the Sankhya and 
its ' Satkaryavada ' qyasirg makes fun of the epithet Vindhyavasin ( which 
may also suggest 'a man who belongs to a wild tribe on the Vindhya 
mountain ) applied to Rudrila ‘aga qf wq af «ef aadtia xp! qq 
wise enda Awana N. 

2255. On aama (22. 88-89, G.O.S. vol. III. p. 184 mamian 
«T4:) it is said by Abhinavagupta ' qufdgefsr g fdewrareret aag Eag- 
fq naue Shag: |’. maA on ag 1. 55 remarks “Diatgead IET- 
sagai ait Aaga: o aien aT aara Aaa AN- 
NWA: 1, Vide at. gt. 39-41 for the intermediate subtle body. 
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Sankhya system after Isvarakrsna. Bhojadeva in his Raja- 
mártanda ?56 on Yogasütra IV, 22 (23 of most editions) ' drsti- 
drsyoparaktam cittam sarvartham ’ quotes a prose passage from 
Vindhyavasin. As there is no evidence to show that Isvarakrsna 
composed some work other than the Sankhyakarika, Vindhya- 
vasin must be treated as different from Isvarakrsna according 
to Bhojadeva. The Yuktidipika several times mentions the 
views of Vindhyavasin and indicates that he is different from 
the author of the S. Karika. Vide pp. 4,108, 144,148. This 
work says that the acárya ( author of S. Karika) did not enum- 
erate jijjnü-ü ?'57 and other constituents of the Sastra but other 
acaryas like Vindhyavasa did mention them in other treatises. 
On pp. 144-145 this com. shows that Vindhyavasin held that 
indriyas were vibhu (all-pervading), denied the existence of 
a subtle body (suksma Sarira), while in S. Karika ( 40-41) 
Iávarakrsna held that the in/riyas were not vibhu and that there 
was à liga or süksma body and Yuktidipika p.144 says that 
Patafijali postulated a subtle body. 


How the name Safikhya came to be applied to a system of 
philosophy has to be considered. 'Sankhy&' means ‘number’, 
hence enumeration. As the Sankhya system enumerated 
twenty-five tattvas and as the Sastitantra of Paficasikha dealt 
with sixty topics, it is likely that the philosophy came to be 
called Sinkhya. The Sv. Up. I. 4 is full of numbers. 2458 Verse 
I. 5 of Sv. Up. employs the word pajica (five) seven times and 
also has the word 'paücasadbhedam', similar to ‘satardharam’ 
inl. 4); vide VI.3 also. In this sense Sinkhya means the 

2256. @ wl Wlscaradinaiaa (33mnmmunquiexd geweg odnr míd equ 
eat aaa Aenea ‘aaacwata RT ÀT on 
qt. q. IV. 22, 

2257. i Qema ufa (eremum rusr sua quai ursi spe 
agma Aaa AT Aiea Aiea uw od gÍd! g*ud ANART? o NAY 
Aranka Ransage: a «xà omui gana RÀ RA- 
Vete aadA. p 4, Raama Ayane DAA N AA a 
RURU IARA RATU AAAA: HER JÀ Ta: ... TAT HOTA 
Faser i aaa Aai qurergqa annA Aa aa a agigen BVA 
tata Auai GJA! (RRA 2) pp. 144-145. 

2258. amaA Agi dema gnait amam: sm rgia- 
warn Amia RARs n ar. za. I. 4. pawit means 'having fifty 
spokes,’ The af. ar (46-47) refers to 50 bhedas of Buddhisarga. There 
are eight basic elements viz. Prakrti, mahat, ahahkari and five fanmatras. 
‘aici freqremema aiügrqfueesa i? gau, II. 29, Vide also ifia» 295. 41. 


H, D. 173 
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philosophic system which postulates twentyfive tattvas, Prakrti, 
Purusa and others. This is the sense in which the word is used 
once even in the Gita (18. 13, Sankhya krtante proktani &c ), 
The Matsyapurana also emphasizes this aspect of the Sankhya 
system, 


The word ‘Sankhya’ has another sense as the Amarakoga 
states ('carcà sankhyà vicáranà) viz. ‘rational examination’ or 
‘ discernment’; and the word Sankhya may be derived from it in 
the sense of ‘system of rational examination’ and in the sense 
of ‘philosopher’ (masculine) according to ‘tadadhite tadveda’ 
(Pan. IV. 2.59) meaning ‘Sankhyam veda’.75? The Bhamati 
explains the word in the second sense, Sankhya in a general 
sense means tattvajiiana (knowledge of ultimate reality, includ- 
ing Vedanta) or a ‘ person who knows the ultimate reality.’ The 
word Sankhya is frequently used in the Bhagavadgita in the 
sense of tattvajaGnu (as in II. 39, V, 5, XIII. 24) and in the sense 
of a person knowing ultimate reality (in IIL 3, V. 5). 


Some comparatively early Sanskrit works that disclose tenets 
similar to the standard Sankhya of the Karika may be briefly 
noticed here. The Buddhacarita of A$vaghosa (in chap. XIII. 17ff ) 
mentions a dialogue between Arāda and Gautama (the future 
Buddha ) in which occur prakrti, five elements, ahaùkūra, buddbi, 
ihe indriyas, objects of sense, mind, ksetrajia as Atman and 
states that Kapila with his pupil was enlightened as to these; 
that nescience, actions and desires are the causes of samsiara; 
that avidya has five aspects (verses 33-37 ) which are defined, 
speaks of brahmacarya, and mukti, Though the tattvas are 
mentioned here the rest of the doctrines bear very little 
resemblance to the official Sankhya. 


The Carakasamhita 9 (Jamnagar ed. 1949), Sarirasthana 
chap. I. (particularly verses 17, 36, 63-66) contains some 
doctrines similar to the Sankhyakarika scheme and verse 151 





me ^ 


2259. ' ww werd qat aded gd whens mf on 3. q.d 
II. 1. 3. 

2260. yaaa adda Basan: equa: taret qaiiequimqut: sg fase t 
soe GHANA BRET HAMSTER! dri fuTESDCD go wugupu AAA 
wd geram gamen yareiaeizer Aaa den) agitzant 
qa Oa SAINT po! wernenrep uospub ÓPRRT Gd STE aÀ gge 
Waa aAA aA i a e gg A GUHA d...44: 4X wDGUE Wareal 

~ CLA os aS 2 ~ . 
wera I Aaaa we 4 [quu und sura wa anmasgnpso ! 
qon ( gmiuurs chap. 1. verses 17, 36. 63-64, 66, 155. 
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refers to Yogins and Sankhyas and ultimately the liberated soul 
is said to become brahma, Therefore, it is more like the philo- 
sophy of Katha and Sv. Upanisads. 


The SuSrutasamhita also (in Sarirasthana, chap. I para- 
graphs 3, 4-6, 8-9) sets out the Sankhya,?7 is much closer 
to the standard system of the Karika than either the Buddha- 
carita or the Carakasamhita as the quotations in the notes 
will show, 


From p. 13852 and note 2208 above it would be seen that thé 
tenet of pradhana being the cause of the world was mentioned in 
their works by Manu and others, This will be briefly illustrated, 
Manu I. 15 in speaking of creation mentions mahan, the three 
gunas, objects of sense, five senses. Manu I. 27 refers to the five 
tanma@tras of the five elements. In Manusmrti XIL 24 sattva, 
rajas and (amas occur as the three gunas, verses 26-29 define 
and illustrate these three and XII. 30-38 dilate upon the different 
effects of the three gunas and the indications about these gunas ; 
XII. 40 provides that those who rest in sattva-guma become gods, 
those who are rajasa become men and those that abide in tamas 
become lower animals. 262. Manu XII. 50 speaks of mahan and 
avyakta, Yaj. smrti (III. 91-92) speaks of the five objects of 
sense, five jfidnendriyas, five karmendriyas and mind (16 in all); 
these sixteen together with ahankara, buddhi and five elements, 
ksetrajfia and Isvara are mentioned in Yaj. IL 177-178 and 
verses 179-180 set out the evolution of buddhi from avyakta, of 
ahankara from buddhi, of tanmatras from ahankàára, the five 
gunas (Sabda, sparsa &c.) of the five elements and verse 182 
speaks of the three gunas. 


2261. wget amori AAT SAME SAT TTA: Wenüg- 
Va ATA aaa agai agamis wu gigaa mnnt gaa. L 3; 
TEST RIHETSEUTed c ae wa aegis das ERN sued a ira 
THIRTY RRR gaa L 4; qa gifa aah Aa: aAa 
Tamga Riam gya L 5; rah agag Ta ani sadi 
FHT, Ta: Kea Rar 1. 6; aa at Aaa UW am, Feo: qafa: 
aimon AAN Ñ ) werquasp sure geraci saaara 


afiadisara à : üdsqrexía I. 8; compare : with this last qt. ift 57 ' aegfagiag- 
ie efi ARCU Cp SRI 0 qewdHpu qur suu: TAEA I’. 





2262. ggemnBernadie gitar: | AHI _RIaH ATA pou 
ara. TT. 179; compare qui ara "asisard WHET va gaq) na XIL 26 with 
"Wi. m. 13 xw gy q. above p. 1357 and. fiat 14. 6-8, wr. HI. 137-140. 
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. On p. 1352 and in note 2208 above occurs the statement of 
Sankaracárya that Devala, a Sütrakara on Dharma, accepted 
Sankhya doctrines. This will be briefly indicated here. Apararka 
on Yaj. JI1.109 quotes a very long passage? 9? from Devala, 
which after stating that there are two goals of human life 
(purusartha) viz. abhyuda,a and nhsreyasa and that the latter 
comprises Sankhya and Yoga, defines Sànkhya as the knowledge 
of twenty-five tattvas, and yoga as the fixing of the mind on the 
desired goal after turning it away from objects of sense, and 





2263. On the word qmatay in qr. III. 109 em quotes a long passage 
(all in prose except one verse) from Devala, almost the whole of which is set 
out here. |quraqaiigiaa: geqd:, ag AAAA aega: gim: | 
ad Ated aera | atataaged ateua AA Aaaa 
Hurst Kk 1 SATA: OR qmm: VARIA asta: i cat stes 
qi aaga dfa. aaqa gån Ama TIT areas sare t 
&endr qaued | du wheurerdmr quud! ws umídidgqw:! qer deren NEN 


Aam: qa ARa: aia (aaia?) qaa aAa sara Beni Pea: 
enun qaaa ag: Aga A: a aAA a wo: | ARR 
arg: l aÀ aaan A a AA A AAA ga agfa: mra- 
mi an RAT wei dur fqqdu: qui(qu:! crgfwxurdstqut gue ! 
RRRA nag: TARTA, 
aRaaAnaandaa rinqa (aa: | 
de Aah aga: yaa: RA: aAa a gR: 

&íi qwmifermruk aa agaca (Ww?) agag ta amA gA- 
Has: | ega Wale, tae, Wie, argan R A ana RARA I 
RA Ramo agaaa Rea gA EIEREN- 
QU: | nanara: Aa Ra aana aag Uqi RANA | 
TITANIA | Was gAn ggn up suuni) du 
HUI IE S RISO I ga Weary pO!— crupHITqg aped 
sari saana aaa akii ag aaia Ru Reana ' 
amaga THAT TIAMAT! A TAR Ha | THAT 
ga adisggm: ! gaaman a amri AZ sare: | 
"b wemgergd a dkadiad sf aid ma: (drum)! smmpü pp. 986-988 
on y III. 109. For angga and (a:3rqq vide p. 1037 n. 1671 above. Compare 
pp. 1358-59 note 2218 ( verse suramaeritaed etc, ) with the verse arfeaeaaHed 
.. artqyd fw: of this passage. On p, 100 of Pandit Aiyaswami's edition the verse 
afte... NUR AINA: is restored from Chinese. The azvaqata-aqaara 
p. 135 (Chow S.S.) reads ‘qenragat q’. On p. 165 of geaaerae (ATH) 
the portion Fqmasegy: Raa: gears: ... a: Rag is again quoted from yaw; 
on p. 124 of the same work ag in prose is again quoted for three bandhas 
(Prakritibandha, Vaikarikabandba and Daksinabandha) and for three 
bandhanahetus. On the same page three verses and a half are quoted from 


Brahmandapurana for the three bandhas (Brahmandapurana, Venk. Edition 
IV. 3, 37-40). 
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states that the fruit of both is apavarga which means the total 
disappearance of the sufferings of birth and death. The quotation 
then proceeds to say that there are extensive and profound 
tantras concerning both Sankhya and Yoga composed by former 
(sages) relying on ratiocination and tradition and these will be 
summarized and their subjects set out. As to the Sankhyas 
there are these: mulaprakrti, seven categories that are both 
prakrtis and vikrtis, five tanmatras, sixteen vikdras (products); 
indriyas are five (jüanedriyas) and five (karmendriyaa), five 
objects of sense, five elements; thirteen AÁarunas, three being 
antahkaranas; viparyaya of five kinds, agukti of 28 kinds; tusti 
of nine kinds, siddhis of eight kinds; in this way there are 50 
pratyayabhedas, there are ten basic matters, viz. astitva 
(existence of prakrti &c). After this there is again an enumera- 
tion of prakrti, avyakta, mahān, ahaùnkāra, five tanmatras &c. 


It would be noticed that the quotation from Devala in 
Apararka contains two parts, the first stopping at the words ‘ iti 
da$a mülikarthah ' and the 2nd containing the rest. Ii appears 
that the two parts cover mostly the same ground and it is 
probable that the two parts are summaries of two different works 
on Sankhya, 


Another important digest of the first quarter of the 12th 
century A, D, namely the Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara in its 
Moksakanda pp. 100-101 also quotes from Devala’s Dharmasütra 
a prose passage which agrees word for word with a portion of 
the passage quoted above from Apararka viz. from the words 
‘tatra sinkhyanam eka mülaprakrtib' up to ‘trinyantah- 
karanani’, Then the portion from ‘catasraé-catasro’ to ‘iti 
dasa mülikarthah ' is dropped by the Kalpataru and then it has 
the whole of the passage from 'atha mülaprakrtiravyaktam ' 
upto 'abhimàna ityanarthantaram’,?? after which it adds a 
short passage not found in Apararka (which is quoted below). 
It has the passage ‘ prakrter mahanutpadyate’ up to ‘ ityutpatti- 
kramah ’, 


Both Aparirka and Krtyakalpataru (Moksakanda) quote 
verses from Yama on the Sankhya system, which are cited in 





2264. After sifwrara geqauteava occurring in note 2263 the PARTITE 
reads: amaari ea aaoi nanie gT 


Sai am gegaan ARAT YATATA I aigam sf: | In some 
Cases the editor of the Moksakanda has not correctly separated the clauses. 


On p, 100 he should have printed ‘ araara à aearaiífor 1 Aarts | 
AAT asia Fa: |... gat TR RUT INT TU. 
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the note below. It will be noticed that after enumerating the 
twenty-five tattvas Yama adds  Purusottama as the 26th 
tattva, 2265 


Puranas contain lengthy disquisitions on the Sinkhya 
doctrines. For example, the Visnupurana I, 2, 19-23, 25-62, 
VI. 4. 13.15, 17, 32-40 (in all about 66 verses) are full of Sankhya 
doctrines and are all-:quoted in the Krtyakalpataru (Moksakanda 
pp. 102-108). But that Purana emphasizes that Paramatman 
(called Visnu) is the support of all tattvas. In Visnupurana 
J. 2, 22-23 it is asserted?766 that brahmavadins who are proficient 
in Vedic doctrines recite (a verse) that expounds pradhana, 
(and state) ‘there was then (before creation) neither day nor 
night, no sky nor earth, neither darkness nor light, there was 
only one male brahma that was evolved as pradhana and that 
could not be apprehended by the ear (and other indriyas) or by 
Luddhi. Verses 39-40 (of Vispupurana VI 4) assert that both 2267 
prakrti and purusa become dissolved in the Highest Self who is 
called Visnu in Vedas and Vedantas ( Upanisads ). 


Many other Puranas devote a great deal of space to the 
elucidation of Sankhya doctrines and terminology. Considera- 
tions of space preclude any statement beyond references to 


2265. me afaxeznu wnfserüsere wt uu Gummi Ram: AE- 
smax u Si rara ereamrera: agoa CIO! SISQEWGTETS raaa: l agr 
quies aia a Rar: west «uat: t aiaa Rda gagi: ' qaem 
ggg: gan: Iı asgat g Brad qaqa: Weds! qsaídzrídast sil "3 
qu wa: osunidsn fjauwgn ura (dust: q& qqap uw q. by surdi p. 988 and 
qwemedqdv (erue) pp. 101-102, which combines the first and 4th 
quarters of the last verse and reads qaaaaartal ada Boot: aeqga. In 
the commentary reconstructed from the Chinese translation by Paramartha 
( edited by Pandit Aiyaswami ) occurs the verse qoa(dsndqergn Ia AMAÑ 
qüd ! wat aoe] (sre a aad aa Kaa: N? (on p. 5 and again on p. 55 on 
Karika 37). This verse occurs in meng’ s qq on pRa one. TATA T 
(1550-1600 A. D.) in quumque ( Chow. S. S. ) ascribes this last verse 
to qara. 

2266. nA ARa agnya: qaia AANA wurau(durqunt tl 
amt 4 werd avi a gaa Ra a Bre ATM AIG AAs 
mR AE giagia te Ra ant Ria qIARAT Beh l. .. SUTAGEGY a 
aga Arsa at: | aeramra dae was eTaeTA u femur I. 2. 22-23, 
28-29 quoted by pamnetag (Aang, p. 103) The first two verses have in 
view the famous Rgveda hymn X. 129 (verses 1-2). 

2207. ng WD wur sqwueTw eredi: wewancpanrat AA 
mA TARA a Alara: awa) Reaara a Ag Agrag a sigan 
Tasagyo VI. 4. 39-40, q. by aeameqe (on fiar p. 108), 
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chapters and verses of some Puranas and the citation of a few 
striking or informative verses. Matsya (3. 14-29) begins with 
prakrti, gunas and all the twenty-five tattvas, remarks that the 
three gods, Brahma, Visnu, Mahesvara, though one, arose from 
the gunas being put into activity and winds up by saying that 
Sankhya is full of enumerations and was proclaimed by Kapila 
and others. The Brahmapurana (1. 33-35, 33. 3-4, 242, 
67-70, 76-85) recounts the tattvas from prakrti to ksetrajüa 
and remarks at the end that the soul becomes Kevala (free from 
all contacts and liberated) when he realizes the truth about 
himself. The Padmapurana in several places dilates upon the 
tattvas of the Sankhya such as in Patilakhanda 85. 11-18, 
Srstikhanda, chap. 2. 88-103, chap. 15. 177-187, which closely 
follow the S. Karika verses, The Kirmapurana (I. 4. 13-35) 
states that Mahesvara enters prakrti and purusa, activates them 
and sets out Sankhya ideas and in II. 7. 21-26 it refers to the 
twenty-four tattvas and the state of equilibrium (simyavastha), 
The Markandeya-purana in chap. 42, 32-62 treats of creation 
with Sankhya terminology. Three verses of the Brahmanda 
IV, 3. 37-46 referring to the threefold bondage (bandha) are 
quoted by the Krtyakalpataru (moksa) p, 124, Similarly, 
Brahmanda (II. 32. 71-76) employ the Sankhya terminology of 
mahat, ahankara &c. Prof. Das Gupta in ‘Indian Philosophy’ 
vol. IV. pp. 24-48 deals at some length with Kapila's philosophy 
in the Bhagavatapurina and Sri Siddhesvara Bhattacharya 
contributes a paper ' a critique of the Bhagavata’ in JBRS for 
1950 pp. 9~50 in which he severely criticizes Prof. Das Gupta. 








, 9268. wed THWART DATASET man RRi IEA: aa 
Raana Ngaa sar: i aa amna nur ess wll way: aa- 
APIS Fa ATW | ca qiia am agaa: wed Re 
Sead | ART 3.14-16,29, Vide qasitgedoreoa werd aur: AAR 
Wewemqurrqa tdíszurü quasi dur (erg: agi qa, garg chap. 2. 
8990 ; compare qf, Wr 24-25. ep Gu wo gi qur! aR- 
uiii HPHTSRDUN | seat Tied Asa ARAE À agat: ! ibid, chap 2. 
99-100 ; the half verse şar... &gat: occurs in WrásS3ug. (Vehk, ed ) 42 57 and 
gii L.4.33; compare wt at. 38 aemrareafügmarebt Wer ga capa) gÀ 
eran Ae: eat died Agra ; vide qur, gave 15. 177-179 agaaa 
OU UISINE: SITES SETS HEP I 
Warardtfst sewer à arqaerfe aah ges: cases: | Yaa: geal aw a Far 


X £^ 5 > ^ z 
TA FANT: | ore Resa aiat uar: C; quiuvs 85. 11-12 are the 
Same with slight variation ; compare qt. «ir. 17 and 19 ‘ qegiita raus 


Tewü sq era ma Raima a maaa RT aed menet 
gamni W. 
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Vide Bhágavatapurana IlJ. 26. The Varáhapurana (B. I. ed, of 
1893 ) narrates the story of king A$va$iras to whom Kapila and 
Jaigisavya ( the prince of Yogins) came after he had performed 
the avabhrtha bath and was surrounded by bráhmanas and who 
asked them how the highest Narayana was to be worshipped, 
when the two told him that they were themselves Narayana. 
On his doubting these words of theirs Kapila assumed the form 
of Visnu and Jaigisavya of Garuda and after other similar 
wonders, the king requested that his doubt whether Moksa is 
attained by him who follows karmamarga or jfüanamàrga be 
resolved. The same Purana in chap. 25 (verses 1-5) declares 
that avyakta, the first tattva, made up of three (gunas) arose 
from the highest Purusa, from the union of the two ahankira 
was produced also called mahat, that Purusa is named Visnu 
or Siva while avyakta is called Uma, Devi or Sri and Guha 
(Kartikeya) is ahankara. The Bhagavatapurana (I. 3. 10) 
mentions Kapila as the fifth avatara of Visnu (vide above p. 1373) 
and (in X. 8. 37-38) states that when Yasoda asked the child 
Krsna to open his mouth she saw inside the mouth the whole 
world, the five elements, the indriyas, mind, matras and the 
three gunas, Even great poets like Kalidasa and Bana are fond 
of utilising Sankhya doctrines and terminology. For example, 
vide Kumarasambhava IL, 4 (Gunatrayavibhagaya &c. ), Raghu- 
vamsa X. 38 ( anginam tamasevobhau gunau prathamamadhya- 
mau), Raghuvamsa VIII. 21 ( Raghurapyajayad-guna-trayam 
prakrtistham é&c,); Kadambari, very first verse (rajojuse 
janmani...trigunatmane namah ). 


Even the Tantras were influenced by the Sankhya system 
as the Saradatilaka shows ( vide above p. 1061). 


It is not a vain boast when the Santiparva 2299 asserts that 
whatever knowledge is found in the Vedas, in Sankhya and 
Yoga, in the various Puranas, in the extensive itihdsas, in the 
arthasastra and whatever knowledge exists in the world, all 
that is derived from the Sankhya. For a dispassionate appraisal 
of the Sankhya theory of evolution and its stages, vide Dr. 
Behanan's work on * Yoga ' chap. IV. pp. 63-91. 


2269. wit neaty aay Us 38g aiey qui düD! ufq es fid 
wueb( 97) wicurrd aen ate watery ae ce saree TNE- 
ge mi uw sid afaerfes MAEA TA ARARA sufer 290. 103-104 

= 301. 108-109 of Chitrashala edition ). 


CHAPTER XXXII 
Yoga and Dharmasastra 


Sankhya and Yoga often go together in the Upanisads as 
well as in the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita and the Puranas 
and their relationship to one another is the same in all these. 
In Sy. Up. VI.13, Vanaparva 2. 15, Santiparva 2270 228, 28, 289. 1, 
306. 65, 308. 25, 326. 100, 336. 69, Anusasana !4. 323, Bhagavad- 
gità V. 4-5, Padma purana (FPàátalakhanda, 85. 11 ff), the two 
are mentioned together. 


Though Sankhya greatly influenced all works dealing with 
the evolution of the world in its various aspects, it did not enjoy 
that great esteem among all sorts of people in India that the 
Yoga system enjoyed and still enjoys. The word yoga is derived 
from the root ‘yuj’ to join or to unite (of rudhadi class), The 
germs of yoga can be traced back to the Rgveda, Rgveda V, 
81. 1 (a verse in praise of Savitr) reads ‘wise men, priests and 
sacrificers concentrate their minds and join their prayers to the 
wise, the great (Savitr), who knows all (prayers) Another 
Vedic ‘7! verse also speaks of concentrating the mind, The 
word ‘yoga’ occurs frequently in the Rgveda in several shades 
of meaning. Sàyana in many passages takes ‘yoga’ to mean 
‘acquiring what is not already possessed’ (as in Rg. I. 5. 3). 
In Rg. 1. 18.7 God Sadasaspati (Agni) is said to pervade the 
prayers (or thoughts) of sacrificers. In Rg. I. 34.9 it means 
'yoking' (kadá yogo vàjino rasabhasya yena yajiiam nasatyo- 
payathah’. The word ‘ yoga’ is often used with the word /sema 
(separately as in Rg. VII. 54. 3, VIL 86.8) or as a compound 


2270. asagn gearan: RaR) Ar ae a an Aaaa À 
WEN siFa 228, 28 (=236. 29 Ch. ed.) 

2271. gaa aa za aod Rev As Fees geal aaa: | FR erat ea aa- 
aga grad Faw aña: Reg: "ox V.S1.1 — a. a. 1. 2. 13, 1, araneear 
1.51 and XV.36, aa. @ 11.4, 8, q7, IL 4. Rg. L, 18.7 is Teed 4 
RaR asi aaa) g fiai Raan, gaa: sed aaereng aha faa: ! 
asa ay THEI aa | aa Veli tana, XE and sq. 34. 
IL: 

H, D, 174 
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(as in Rg. X. 166.5 ' Yogaksemam va àdáyáham bhüyàsam- 
uttamah’). There is a great distance or gap between the 
meaning of the word yoga in the Rgveda (even in the verses 
about concentrating the mind) and its meaning in some of the 
Upanisads and in classical Sanskrit. In Rg. X. 136, 2-3 there 
is mention ‘7’? of munis, sons of Vatarasana, who wore dirty 
and tawny garments and who say in verse 3 ‘ we being in ecstasy 
(or wild bliss) owing to cur way of life as munis resort to winds ; 
mortals! you look on our bodies only’. This shows that even in 
those ancient times, some people practised tapas, did not care 
what clothes they wore and thought they ( i. e. their souls) would 
be merged in the wind (that is, the souls are formless and could 
not be seen). In Rg. VIII. 17. 14 Indra is said to be a friend of 
munis and muni is also a friend of every god in Rg. X. 136. 4. 
But as to yatis the position was rather different. The word yati 
occurs several times in the Rgveda but in most cases that word 
has no certain connection with the meaning of ‘ascetic’. In 
Rg. VIH 3.9 'by which (says brahma priest ) wealth was given to 
Bhrgu from the yatis and by which you helped (or protected) 
Praskanva’; here Indra seems to be opposed to yatis, In Rg. 
VIIL 6. 18 the poet says ‘O valiant Indra! listen to my prayer 
alone from among the yatis and Bhrgus that praised thee’. 
Here Sayana explains ‘yatayah’ as ‘Angirasah’. In any case 
‘yatis’ are here shown to be devotees of Indra. But in other 
Samhitas it is said that Indra threw 'yatis' to the wolves or 
hyenas, 773 Later on, however, the meaning of yatı seems to have 
changed. In these Samhita passages * yatis ' appear to be persons 
hostile or alien to the Vedic rites, but what they did to deserve 





2272. Baa aaa: Msg TAA mot! RENI MIA ARA ZNA AATA 
gan Aaa aai n sféunr ux? wÜWqenps q diei erp qyTu R. 
X,136.2-3, According to the gaTspemfi the sages of seven verses of the hymn 
are giaa anon: sited aa Ragana. Aera is derived 
from af and means gspr. The word ‘Kesin' (having hair, hairy, by 
metaphor 'possessíng rays ' applied to the Sun or Fire) occurs five times in 
the first verse of this hymn and two times more in the other verses, ‘Muni’ 
appears thrice in this hymn and once more in 'mauneya', Dr. Hauer in 
' Der yoga als Hailweg ' (1932) remarks (on p. 13) that tbe word 'muni' is 
probably related to Greek ' mantis' (prophet ). 


2273. egi udi Mawar: Wad a afer Tate oq! a. a. 
VI. 2.7.5; vide also 9. @. 11.4.9.2 ‘qetatmeararat steno cura à eju 
aay, Vide also qanetzat VIS and XI.10 and @. ay, 35.2, Inaqaray. 
HL, 1 (Indra says) ' fsrefiqiot esrezgem ! orgireret dia qTOrqdra: Smvza t". 
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slaughter by Indra is not clear. In Atharvaveda II, 5. 3 Indra is 
said to have killed Vrtra as he did in the case of yatis. Some of 
the Upanisads, however, show that ‘yati’ was a person who had 
given up worldly affairs, practised yoga and endeavoured after 
the knowledge of Atman and realized Brahma; vide Mundaka 
Up. IIL 1.5 (yam pasyanti yatayah ksinadosih) and IIL 2. 6 
(sannyasayogad-yatayah suddhasattvah ). Some like Haiier in 
‘Die Anfrange der Yoga-praxis', 1922 pp. 11 ff) hold that the 
Vrátyas of Atharvaveda XV were eestatics of the ksatriya class 
and forerunners of Yogins. 


The word ‘ yoga’ occurs in some of the Upanisads in the same 
sense in which it is employed in the Yogasütra. In Katha Up. 
IL 12, it is said?27* ‘the wise man reflecting on God by means 
of yoga, by concentrating the mind on the inner spirit 
becomes free from joy and grief’ ( adhyatmayogadhigamena ), 
The same Upanisad says that the state described in VI. 11 
is regarded as Yoga because therein the organs (and the 
mind and buddhi) are firmly held under control. In Katha 
Up. VI. 18 it is said that Naciketas having understood the 
vidy@ andthe whole procedure of Yoga propounded by Yama 
attained (the realization of) brahma. The word ‘Yoga’ occurs 
in the Tai. Up. IL 4 (in speaking about vijfianamaya atman, 
yoga is said to be its atman, the exact sense being doubtful), and 
in the $v. Up. II. 11 and VÍ. 13, Praéna (5. 5-6) speaks of the 
three mátrás (a, u, m) of Om. In $v. Up. 1.3 occurs the word 
‘dhydnayoga’. The Sv. Up. (IL 8-13) refers to āsana and 
pràn&yáma and sets out the first signs of the successful practice 
of Yoga. The Chan, Up. VIII. 15 appears to refer to pratyahara 
(though the technical word is not used) in ‘atmani sarvendri- 
yani pratisthàpya' (having brought all organs of sense to rest 
in the àtman)' The Br, Up. (1.5, 23) appears to refer to pranayama 
in ‘he should observe the one vow, viz. inhalation and exhala- 
tion (tasmad-ekameva vratam caret prányàc-caiva apàányáeca). 


2274. at dmíafa saa férer(nfegrauons ? nas VIII, qunubwt afud 
asa gan Rata ama a gaat! wa ARTIA i 
Wavurnüa uw we. VI, 18, The important words in this last are get 
atria. The idea appears to be that yoga had been fully developed at 
the time of the Katha Up. but that Upanisad did not set it out in detail, It 
may be further noted that tbe words qai fie refer to Brahmavidya and 


that yoga-vidhi is separately mentioned (probably as a means to brahma- 
realization ) 
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The Vedàantasütra (1L 1. 3 'etena yogah pratyuktah) states 
that Yoga is refuted by the reasoning adopted for the refutation 
of the Sánkhya system. The position of Sankaracarya as to both 
Sankhya and Yoga has been stated above (pp. 1352 and 1361 
n. 2208 and 2221). He points out in the pürvapaksa that 
Veda ?75 prescribes Yoga as a means of achieving correct 
knowledge and refers to Br. Up. 11, 4. 5. He further points out 
that in the Sv. Up. Yoga is expounded in great detail after first 
mentioning the proper posture (for the practice of Yoga) in the 
words ‘having held the body straight but raised high in three 
places viz. chest, neck and head’ (Sy. Up. II, 8). From the 
words of Sankaracárya that in Yogasastra also Yoga is held to 
be a means of the realisation of right knowledge, it follows that 
he had a yogasastra before him in which occurred the words 
‘atha...yogah, but as he does not employ the word Yogasiitra 
he probably does not refer to a sutra work. If a conjecture 
may be hazarded, it is possible that the Yogasastra meant by 
Sankara is a work like the Yogasastra ascribed to Yajiiavalkya 
in Yaj. Smrti III. 110 ( Yogasastram ca mat-proktam &c.). 
Sankaracarya admits on V. S. 11, 1. 3. that a part of the yoga is 
acceptable to him but other parts conflict with the Veda. 
Mundaka Up. (Il 2.6) enjoins samadhi in the words ‘om-iti 
dhyayatha 4tmanam’ as Sankaracarya states on V.S. II, 3. 39 
(samadhyabhavac-ca). In the Upanisads ‘Muni’ and ‘Yati’ 
have come to denote 7 the same meaning, e g. Br. Up. IV. 
4. 22 states 'one becomes muni by realizing this very self, 

2275. qraqirapgaratíg qu dq ARa: Rad ma fateeai@aea:- 
gia | ‘saad tuca ad ata’ geaiga araaignergcat aga dada 
spacqauat eq essd!... dursne(q ora quiquicmrqr dm: gA anA- 
aAa Missa | gerey on 3. g I.1 3, The words aa... aq: imply 


that it is a quotation. Compare ‘qa araisnigia weawad Rat’ frat 
VI. 13, 


2276. wana fizart aMi | gaàa a aAa: aA gg. 
au. IV. 4, 22; vide aa. IV. 15‘ añaki glima ara ya Maa t. 
The qWiar&-sq. Il. 15 has afar aq. The word qucm, however, 
does not occur in the other Upanisads. In qrmeif«s's day u(iats?tm was 
well-known as tbe sūtra ‘aenta àutursendt:' VI.1. 154 shows 
which states that ex means bamboo (staff) and. egt, means uftarsta. 
The agnmeq comments that P ird is not so called because he carries 
a bamboo staff but because he advises people not to do actions for 
securing desired objects and that for people quiescence is better ‘at ya 
Sa a ga Ra A: AINAR MRR RAAR? 
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while the Mundaka (lIlL 1. 5)7?77 states 'this self is to be 
attained by Truth, by tapas, by right knowledge and by sexual 
purity at all times: that self resides inside the body (like a 
light ), is pure, whom spotless ascetics realize.’ The Kathopanisad 
(III. 13) provides that the wise man should restrain speech 
in mind (speech and mind, as the text stands), he should 
keep it within the self which is knowledge, he should keep 
down knowledge within the self that is, the great, and he, 
should keep that (the great) within the self which is quiet. 
The Upanisads thus not only employ the word ‘Yoga’ but 
provide some of the stages of yoga and its technique for realiz- 
ing the Supreme Spirit. About twenty Yoga Upanisads are 
published at Adyar, edited by A. Mahadev Sastri (1920), but as 
their chronology is most uncertain and as most of them appear 
to the present writer to be later than the Mahabharata, Manu 
and probably the Yogasütra, they are passed over here and are 
referred to in this work sparingly .2?78 


Panini provides for the formation of the words yama and 
miyama (two argas) of Yoga and the word ‘Yogin’ appears to 
have been derived by him from the root ‘yuj’ with the affix 
‘ghinun’ (i.e.in) in the sense of tdcchilya (being babituated 
to) according to Pan, III. 2, 142 (which is a very long sutra ),?2” 





2277. imminet adiat wawaarT aAA agao add Amm- 
ru diet 5. 26; axdgreaadl maaa MAA maaa ngA 
frqsdseruregva emen w» mu. HI 13. srgurwnd on F. | I. 4. 1 explaias 
this at length ‘ary aafe dawg aR Aana aia aAa’. 
He takes avai as an arsaprayoga equal to aaa. 

2278. That the yoga Upanisads are late productions may be brietly 
indicated here. Verses 10-14 of the mzatsram (dealing with the adhara 
and svadhisthana cakras) are found in the wag ( verses 43-47 ) and 
in the qure; (verses 4-9) with slight variations, Vide pp. 1060-1062 
and notes 1715-1717 above for the six chakras and the nadis, In the 
description of pranayama the Sandilya Upanisad quotes certain verses 
with the words aa@ sola waiea, some of which occur in the maA. 
One cannot say definitely that the Sandilya borrows from G. $,, but this is 
possible. All the ancient and medieval works on the several branches of 
yoga are not yet available, and therefore one cannot preclude the possibility 


that Sandilya and other yoga upanisads and aiwasiaa borrow from earlier 
sources not yet discovered. 


2279, qa: aanaiag aw! qr HI. 3. 63; ag AZTAR A Tay alt... aA: 
fura: qu: wma gQ.okb ura means sgt (watch, 1/8 part of the whole 
day), while qq means ‘restraint’ ‘qsqa fad saa’. On qr UE. 2. 142 
the afar remarks ‘ag qarad ang: | aay WA anG: gA mN. 
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The Apastambadharmasitra (I, 8. 23. 3-6) quotes a verse 
‘The total destruction of dogas (taints) is due to Yoga in this 
life;a wise man after having expelled all dosas that cause harm 
to all beings reaches peace ( moksa )' and then it sets out fifteen 
dosas such as anger, ecstatic joy, greed, hypocrisy, the destruc- 
tion of which is due to Yoga and enumerates the qualities that 
are opposites of the dosas. This shows that long before the 4th 
or 5th century B. C. Yoga as a discipline of the mind had been 
well developed. 

The V. S. II. 1. 3 indicates that the Sütrakára had before him 
a body of Yoga doctrines, some of which were the same as those 
of the Sankhya and he also knew Samadhi (V.S. IL 3. 39). 
Again, the V. S. mentions ( in IV. 2. 21) Yogins and distinguishes 
Sankhya and Yoga as smarta (and not $rauta ). Sankaracarya 
on V, S, I. 3. 33 quotes the extant Yogasütra II 44 (svadhyayad- 
ista-devata-samprayogah) and on??99 V, S, IT. 4, 12 he appears 
to be willing to admit that the Yoga-sütra preceded V.S. and 
quotes Yogasütra 1. 6 in the 2nd interpretation of that sütra. 

The important question is whether the author of the V. S. 
refers to the extant Yogasütra. The present author holds for 
various reasons that the V. S. does not refer to the present Yoga- 
sütra, but to the Yoga doctrines that had been developed even 
before the Katha Mundaka, Svetasvatara and other Upanisads. 

In the Santiparva it is stated that the propounder 28! of 
Sankhya was paramarsi (highest sage) Kapila, Hiranyagarbha 





2280. usagi ) 3. X IL 4. 12; süisueq' zdsautd 
EEIE MEA INNE RË VRA saati saqiq aag iori sara sata 
zara: warac-ata (az. gq. 1.5.3) (...q4 dfé gaang adifa 
agent Graney "ug: up quu: rmgred-smurdqqq(daeatuzt- 
gadi ata !. It would be noticed that Sankaracarya first gave one explan- 
ation of the word ' manovat' in the V. S, and then he gave another by way 
of concession. 

2281, ated AAMA AmA N RIEU amt ats: quis: «oq! 
Roat qa m (v. Lam) ara: gue: n smedemIdG dqrqu E 
seal ofan dui sqqedis kaan ma 337. 59-61 — fara ed, 349, 
64-66. For the first verse, vide above p. 954n 1544 and also ‘ qiea 
"hm: qs dqronaum pa srearedans agrd eug nua fg u emo 337. 1.; 
qqda; wieqghi dqTUTqm44 po! (XERTTIUSHU WAT Wo mrgd! qw careat 
wat AAA: Ü sq 336. 76 (348. 81-82 Ch. ed.). gqreum 
probably refers to upanisads like the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya, which 
contain passages about 'nididhyasa ' and the non-difference of jiva and 
brahma such as ‘tat-tvam-asi’, A paramarsi is defined in the argum 
as ‘faqitanars d PAI: BIN! AT HAA enaA: Ea: d 
59. 80 ( vide same verse in Brahmanda III. 32. 86. 
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was the ancient knower of Yoga, no one else (knew it); 
Apantaratamas was Vedacárya whom some called the sage 
Pracinagarbha. In the previous chapter it is stated that Sankhya, 
Yoga, Vedaranyaka and Pajicaratra are one and are angas of 
each other. In Santi. 326. 65 Hiranyagarbha is again connected 
with Yogasastra. Videp 1371 above. In the Anusdsanaparva 29? 
Sanatkumara appears to be connected with Yoga as the founder, 
just as Kapila was the founder of Sankhya. In the Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita (XII, 32-33) it is stated that Hiranyagarbha first 
propounded two Yogasamhitas, one was called ‘Nirodhayoga’ 
and the other was called ‘Karmayoga’, the first of which was 
again divided twelve-fold. The Bhamati 253 on V.S. II. 1.3 states 
that that sūtra does not totally negative the authoritativeness 
of the Yogaśāstra of Hiraņyagarbha and Patañjali. The Visņu- 
puràna?? appears to quote two verses from Hiranyagarbha 
(vide note below), Vacaspati in his commentary on Yogasiitra 
J, 1 states that Yogi-Yàjüavalkya mentions that Hiranyagarbha 
was the propounder of Yoga. Vacaspati regards the Yogasitra 
of Patanjali as later than Yoga-Yàájüavalkya-smrti . There- 
fore, it is almost certain that the V. S, refutes the doctrines of 
that Yoga system that was known to the Santiparva. 


In Salyaparva (chap. 50) a story is told about bliksu 
Jaigisavya who was a great Yogin and of 'Asita Devala', a 
householder staying on the holy Sarasvata-tirtha, 


In the Santiparva (cr. ed. chap. 222 = Ch. ed. 
chap. 229) there is along dialogue between Jaigisavya and 
Asita about Yoga, one verse ee 2285 from which may be cited 





2282, — Amai aiena ata ate | samaa 14. 323 ( addres- 
sed by uumeg to summ). 

2283. atta nmm duro: aia ward fans Pa 
ANG SAAT Tig HLA FS HUIS AACA ATT AL sm arlag i 
a Ama smaze fg UnreneWaegnaa- AAAA- 

Tyge nA I aadi on WPI II. 1. 3. 

2284. ag uama Ama aw a: ga-ga TTC TIAA: ni 
wasa ART aa AT ETT usmengstHeHereu (0 fSrensume d d 
awaa qpeawríá on uj I. 2. The half verse Few... TWAT: is ag- 
efie ra XH. 5(Lonavla); ar aU eva dene: Head GT! Twp 
mA i Amh a fivaía 1 aera 3p up wai YARZA) DU GWAR- 
Aa m aga Romia RaRa aA: amend quura 
aAA aA Reg I. 13, 42-44. 

2285. qai amak a agia nea A aa Agat TERIA 
maraa t gma 229. 14 ( Ch. ed,). 
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here ‘ Yogins do not talk much by way of censure and praise of 
others and their minds are never affected by the praise and 
censure of them indulged in by others.’ ln that chap. Jaigi- 
savya is described as one who was never angry nor joyful. In 
the Varahapurana (4. 14) it is stated that Kapila and Yogirat 
Jaigisavya came to king Asvasiras that had taken the avabhriha 
bath after ASvamedha and assumed the forms of Visnu and 
Garuda respectively. It may be noted that on Y. S. IT. 55 the 
bhasya quotes several views, but prefers that of Jaigisavya. 
On Y, S. III. 18, 228 the bhasya mentions the dialogue between 
Avatya and Jaigisavya, where the latter’s opinion is stated to 
be that from the point of view of Aaivalyu, the happiness of 
contentment is also misery, though as compared to pleasures 
of sense contentment is supposed to be and may be called 
happiness. 


In the Buddhacarita (XII) when Gautama (the future 
Buddha) approached a philosopher Aràda, the latter described 
to Gautama his idea of the path to moksa and mentioned 
Jaigisavya, Janaka and Vrddha-Parasara as persons that had 
become liberated by following that path,?787 


From these references it follows that Jaigisavya was a 
great teacher of Yoga long before the Christian era and probably 
had composed a work on Yoga not now available, 


There are numerous English translations of the Yogasütra 
(wholly or partly) and of the Bhásya and Vacaspati’s Com- 
mentary, such as that by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra with text of 
Y. S., bhasya and com. Rajamartanda and an appendix (p. 218- 
227 ) noting 150 mss. on Yoga (B. I. ed. 1883); Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s ‘Rajayoga’ (Vol. I. of collected works, ed. of 1946) 
pp. 200-304, which translates and explains all the sütras; Dr. 
Ganganath Jha's translation ( Bombay 1907); translation by 
Rama Prasad (pub. by Panini office, Allahabad 1910); transla- 
tion hy Prof. J. H. Woods (in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
1914) who read with the present author in Bombay for some 
months in 1909; Geraldine Coster in 'Yoga and Western 
Psychology' (London, 1934) translates and explains many of 





2286, wmm: gard! (auuuDrdqagsd qedrgenmpeu! deu. 
Baas yaaa) vey on pow III. 18. wedwq is one of the five niyamas 
(G. a. IT. 32) and a. q, U. 42 is araingaaa: Gas. 

2287. Snfwedifi src gA TWH! ga PINNA ER I A 
wnat: P ruta XII 67, 


Translations of and Papers on Yogasütra 1893 


Patafijalis sütras (pp. 100-131); 'Aphorisms of Yoga' done 
into English by Shree Purohita Swami and Intro. by W. B. Yeats 
(Faber & Faber, London, 1937) with figures of Siddhasana, 
Baddhapadmàsana, Paéscimottànasana, Bhujangásana, Viparit- 
akarani and Matsyendrasana; ‘Bharatiya Manasa-sastra ’ 
or 'Patafjala-yoga-dars$ana' (Sanskrit text, with a table 
of contents, errata, Introduction of 232 pages, and meaning and 
explanation pp. 787 in Marathi) in all 1051 pages, edited by 
Krishnaji Keshav Kolhatkar and published by K. B. Dhavale, 
Bombay, 1951—a very exhaustive and useful work, though 
rather diffuse and marred by afew uncritical statements. 


The number of works and papers on Yoga in general written 
by Indian and Western authors is very large. The present author 
has not read many of them. He may mention the following 
among those that he read orconsulted; 'Ràjayoga' (complete 
works of Vivekananda, ed. of 1946, Mayavati, vol. I. pp. 119-313); 
‘Yoga technique in the Great Epic’? by W. Hopkins in JAOS 
vol. 22 for 1901 pp. 333-379 ; ‘Yoga as a philosophy and religion’ 
by Prof. S, N. Das Gupta ( London, 1924 ), and ‘ Yoga philosophy 
(Uni. of Calcutta, 1930); Dr. J. W. Haiier’s ‘Die Anfrange der 
Yogapraxis im Alten Indien’ (Stuttgart, 1922) and ‘Der Yoga 
Als Heilweg nach den Indischen quellen Dargestellt, Stuttgart, 
1932; this isa careful and systematic study of Yoga; this 
work (pp. 101-127) gives the transliterated text of the Yoga- 
sutra with translation in German not in serial order but by 
subjects (such as yogangas, kriyayoga, l$varaprapidhana); Dr. 
Radhakrishnan’s ‘Indian Philosophy’ vol. II. pp. 336-373 
(London, 1931); ‘The mysterious Kundalini’ by Dr. J. G. Rele 
( Taraporevala and sons, Bombay, 1927); ‘ Yoga, the science of 
health’ by Felix Guyot (in French), translated by J. Carling, 
London, 1937 (3rd ed.), expounding the practical principles of 
Hatha-yoga; 'Yoga, a scientific^*? evaluation’ by Dr. K.T. 
Behanan. pub. by Macmillan & Co, New York, 1937 (the author 
studied at Kaivalya-dhama for a year); 'Tibetan Yoga and 
secret doctrine’ by W. Y. Evans-Wentz (Oxford Uni. Press, 1935) 
and ‘Tibetan Book of the Dead’ by the same author (Oxford, 
1927); ‘A search in secret India’ by Paul Brunton (London, 
1947); Paul Tuxen’s ‘the religions of India’ (Copenhagen, 1949); 


ete Ee e c NI 








2288, Thisisone of the best modern books on Yoga. The present 
author is much impressed by Dr, Behanan's sincerity, detailed and scientific 
treatment of Yoga and the very frank appraisal of some Yoga practices 
( pp. 225-249) at the end. 


B, D, 175 
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* Tibetan Yoga' by Bernard Bromage (2nd ed. of 1939 ) pp. 108- 
111; 'Yogathe method of re-integration' by Allain Danielou 
(London, 1949); the author states that the exposition is based 
on yoga works and also on the teachings of living exponents; 
it is a useful book with six illustrations and 352 Sanskrit texts; 
*The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation’ ed. by W. G. Evans- 
Wentz (Oxford Uni. Press, 1954); pp. XXIX-LXIV contain C, G. 
Jung's Psychological commentary and pp. 63-69 on astrology; 
* Source-book of Indian Philosophy ' by Dr. Radhakrishnan and 
Q A. Moore; gives translation of the whole yogasütra with 
extracts from the bhasya; Mercea Hliade’s ‘Yoga, immortality 
and freedom’ translated from French into English by Willard 
R. Trask (London, 1958); ‘ Hathayoga,:an advanced method of 
physical education and concentration’ by Prof. S. S. Goswami 
(L. N. Fowler, London, 1959); this is a very valuable book; 
it deals scientifically with yoga in all.its aspects, but parti- 
cularly with dsanas of which 108 photographs are given; ‘Con- 
centration’ by Mouni Sadhu ( London, 1959); ‘The Lotus and 
the Robot’ by A. Koestler ( London, 1960 ). 


Many editions of the Yogasütra of Patafijali with the 
bhasya of Vyasa and the commentary (called Tattvavaisaradi) of 
Vacaspati have been printed in India. I shall mention only 
two or three editions of the text of the Sütra and the two 
commentaries viz. the edition by the late Pandit Rajaram 
Shastri Bodas, printed in beautiful type at the Nirnayasagara 
Press in 1892 and the other, the Anandasrama edition of 1932 
which contains the sutra, bhasya, Vacaspati’s commentary and 
also the commentary called Rajamartanda of king Bhoja. In 
the Kashi Sanskrit series the Yogasitra was printed (in 1930) 
with six commentaries viz. the Rajamartanda of Bhojaraja, the 
Pradipika of Bhava GaneSa, vrtti by Nagoji-bhatta, the Mani- 
prabha by Ramanandayati, the Candrika by Anantadeva and 
the Yoga-sudhàkara by Sadásivendra Sarasvati, 2728s 


The Yogasütra, as compared with the sütras of some other 
darsanas, is a brief one. Jt is divided into four pddus, viz. 


2288a. It should be noted that Bhojadeva omits Yogasutra IV. 16 
(a Saeed AR aA qur fa; era) which is commented upon in the 
Vyasabhasya and by Vacaspati. On the other band, Yogasutra III. 20 (na 
ca tat-salambanam tasyavisayibhütatvat) does not occur in the edition of 
Pandit Bodas Shastri and is not commented upon by Bhava Ganesa and 
Nagoji. The form of the sutra in Y. S, IV. 16 makes one feel some doubt 
about its genuineness, butasit is explained by the bhasya and Vacaspati, 
one has t9 accept it as genuine, 
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Samadhi (concentration), Sadhana (means of attainment), 
Vibhüti (super-normal powers) and Kaivalya (aloofness, 
liberation). There are only 195 siitras in all the padas together 
(51+55+55+34), 


Dr. Radhakrishnan in ‘Indian Philosophy’ (vol. Il. of the 
ed, of 1931 pp. 341-42) holds that the author of the Yogasitra 
is not later than 300 A, D. Prof. S. N. Das Gupta in ‘ History 
of Indian Philosophy’ (vol. I. pp. 226-238) is in favour of the 
identity of the two Patanjalis and therefore holds that the 
author of ihe Yogasütra flourished in the 2nd century B. C. 22? 
The Sanskrit paper of Pandit R. Ramamuürtisarma in J. of 
Venkatesvara Institute of Tirupati (vol. IL pp. 289-294) and 
Mr. Govind Das’s brief note in I. A. vol. 44 (for 1915 p. 24) may 
also be read in this connection. Jacobi and (following him) 
Keith hold that the Yogasütra (I. 40), meaning at the most ‘ the 
mastery of the Yogin extends from the minutest particle to the 
greatest magnitude imaginable’,22 refers to the atomic theory 
of the world. This isa good sample of the way in which even 
great Western writers read in simple words later theories and 
try to give late dates to early works. The Upanisads speak of 
the self as more minute than what is anu and as greater than 
the great and the Mahabharata also uses the same phraseology. 
There is no convincing reason to suppose that the Yogasitra 
refers only to a theory of atoms propounded in the Vaiéesika 
system and is not paraphrasing the words of the Upanisad and 
the Mahabharata. 


We have also to consider the early tradition embodied in 
an introductory verse in Bhojadeva’s commentary (not later 
than 1055 A. D.) and mentioned by Cakrapani (commentator 





2289. Most scholars accept 2nd century B. C. as the date of the 
Mahabhasya. Dr. D, C. Sircar in I, H. Q. vol. 15 (pp. 633-638) tries to 
show that the Mahabhasya cannot be placed earlier than the 2nd century 
A.D, His arguments cannot be discussed here. The present author does 
not agree with Dr. Sircar and holds that the arguments for placing the 
Mahabbasya in the 2nd century D. C. are far more weighty than those put 
forward by Dr. Sircar. 


2290, ANRA agd RAIRA sedated Berg! Hara. I. 20, 


jur x. UT, 20; ‘owiehe neat eat Tara aA gR aara a 
232.33 (cr, ed.); the equ D. 40 is ‘qzATaOTAAS FAST THATS: '. SRAT 
Med Aquat waws Hira art craggy and apaa TAR | quruaiauwt 


We: Rat waa Verger signage aars: Sth Intro 
verse of. Bhoja's vrtti called UART 00 MAA. 
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of the Carakasamhita?”! (about 1060 A. D.) that Pataüjali 
(deemed to be an avatàra of Sesa) composed works on Grammar, 
Yoga and Medicine. 


The present author cannot deal at length in this volume 
with the two questions of identity and of the dates of the two 
works, as he is mainly concerned with the influence of Yoga on 
Dharmasastra works. Hethinks that hardly any cogent argu- 
ments have been advanced to positively disprove the identity of 
the authors of the Mahabhasya and of the Yogasütra, Whether 
the revision of Caraka's work was done by the same Pataüjali 
is very doubtful In the Santiparva the founder of Cikitsita 
(medicine) is said to have been Krsnatreya and not Caraka nor 
Pataiijali. The Caraka-samhita uses the expression ‘iti ha 
smaha bhagavan-Atreyah’ in the beginning of its chapters. 
Caraka (in I. 1. 23 ff) states that the sage Bharadvaja learnt 
Ayurveda from Indra. His pupil was Punarvasu Atreya, who 
had six disciples viz. Agnivesa, Bheda, Jatikarna, ParaSara, 
Harita and Ksarapani. First, Agnivesa composed a treatise on 
Ayurveda and read it to Atreya and then Bheda and others did so. 
In the chapter called ‘Tisraisaniya’ in Caraka-samhita (J. 11. 
75) Krsnatreya's view is specially mentioned. Therefore, 
it appears that Krspatreya?7? is different from Atreya who is 
reverently mentioned at the beginning of Caraka’s chapters. 
Even the Buddhacarita of ASvaghosa mentions Atreya as the 
first propounder of medical science. 


It is possible to argue that the tradition that Patafijali dealt 
with Yoga and Grammar is older than the Vakyapadiya of 
Bhartrhari. That work states in its first section??? (called 
Brahmakanda) that the taints that affect the body, speech and 





2291. urasmz-Hgrieg-qenn(ddeza: t amga gisa an: N 
Intro, verse to com, on tẹ. Another verse to the same effect is 
Ra aaea ga nai n aiea dus! Asni I uei qam 
marasa cited in Aana of aaay. 


2292. fgg wma gA gea: mA Rama a aug aR 
Raan aei mA Fe Eh vaste) Wafpund qud: geemaufamndfea! 
saaara AAA A: i ma 203, 18-20 (cr. ed, = 210, 
20-22 of Ch. ed.) ; Fatattad aa aan ata: araga Rg gaa 
I. 50. Asvaghosa is held to have flourished in the first or 2nd century A. D. 


2293. aq Wg(udqut W «gn uan! feifiewtasmegrergmaeiui 
figuris arp audis 1.148; agua afiareaa ga alsaq! arardta 
Il. 485; aga agree aama Aqa À aa gaa ena BTR EI 
TH, FE Va wewiaia saws sania AMEN AENT RATS RRI. 
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intellect are purified ( respectively) by the sciences of medicine, 
grammar and metaphysics. Then in the eulogy of the Mahā- 
bhasya it remarks  'alabdhagadhe gàmbhiryad-uttàna iva 
sausthavat’, on which the commentator explains that in the verse 
from the Brahmakanda the author of the Mahabhasya is praised 
and in the other verse there is praise of the bhasya itself, From 
this it appears to follow that according to the commentator the 
Vakyapadiya attributes the three Sastras on medicine, grammar 
and metaphysics (i. e. Yoga) to Patafijali himself, 


Even if it be held that the authors of the Yogasutra and of 
the Mahabhasya are different persons, there are hardly any 
reasons for definitely assigning the author of the Yogasütra to a 
date later than the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. The date of the 
Yogabhasya of Vyasa is of considerable importance in arriving 
at the probable date of the Yogastitra. But the question of the 
date of the Yogabhasya is also debatable. The Vyasa who 
composed the Yogabhasya would have to be held as different 
from Vedavyasa, the reputed author of the Mahabharata. 


The author of the Yogasütra is, according to the tradition 
embodied in such comparatively early commentaries as that of 
Vacaspatimiégra, said to be Patañjali. Important questions arise 
as to his age and his identity with Patanjali, the author of the 
famous Mahabhasya on Panini’s grammar and the Vartikas 
thereon. The grammarian Patafijali is generally held to have 
flourished about 150 B.C, Therefore, the question of identity 
becomes important for the date of the Yogasütra. Some scholars 
like Prof. B. Liebich, Dr. Haüer ( p. 98 of the work of 1932 ) and 
Prof. Das Gupta favour the identity of the two, but several 
others such as Jacobi, Keith, Woods, Renou are against it. 
Prof. Renou (inl, H. Q. vol. XVI, pp. 586-591) examines the 
question from the grammatical point of view, points out that 
certain words like Pratyahara, Upasarga, Pratyaya are used in 
ihe Yogasütra in senses entirely different from the senses of 
these words in the Mahabhasya. But as the subjects of the two 
works are entirely different, the same words may have acquired 
different senses, Similarly, Prof. Renou relies on breaches of 
grammatical rules (in the Yogasütra I. 34), while he says that 
Pataiijali in the Mahabhasya is very strict in following Panini's 
rules though Pānini himself is rarely not strict in observing his 
own rules as in ‘tat-prayojako hetusca’ (J, 4. 55) which is 
against his own sūtra 'trjakabhyam kartari' (IL 2. I5); but 
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Patafijali also employs such an expressionsas ‘aviravikanyaya’ 224 

( which should be avyavikanyáyena) for which Pataüjali is 
eriticized in the long Pürvapaksa on Vyàakarana contained in 
the Tantravartika and which is not explained away in the reply 
to the Pirvapaksa, It cannot be supposed that the Yogasutra 
for the first time settled the technical terms of Yoga. Yoga 
terms had been evolving from Upanisad times and Pataiüjali 
only used them in the sense which they had acquired in the 
course of centuries, Prof. Renou arrives at the conclusion that 
the Yogasitra is later by several centuries than the Mahabhasya. 
Jacobi in his paper on ‘the dates of the philosophical sitras of 
the Brahmanas’ (in JAOS, vol. 31 pp. 1-29 ) holds (p. 29) that 
the Yogasitra must be later that the 5th century A. D. and, 
following Garbe, thinks that it is not improbable that the 
Vyasabhasya was composed in the 7th century A. D. The views 
of Jacobi are strongly criticized by Jwala Prasad in J. R. A. S. 
for 1930 pp. 365-375. The present author disagrees with Jacobi 
and Prof. Renou. 


The date of the Yogabhàsya will have considerable bearing 
on the date of the Yogasütra. The Yogabhàásya presupposes much 
literary activity on Yoga. It mentions by name on Y.S. 11.55 and 
on III. 18 Jaigisavya who isa prominent figure in the Mahabhárata 
as shown above(pp.1367 and 1374). Vide also the story of 
Asita Devala with whom Jaiglsavya stayed for many years asa 
bhiksu and adept in Yoga (Salyaparva, chap. 50). It has to be 
remembered that several interpretations of the same Yogasutra 
are noted in the bhasya (as on II. 55 ). The Yogabhàsya quotes 
several Küriküs and verses dealing with the matters treated of 
in the Y. S. as on Y. S. I, 28,48, II. 5, 28 ( on nine causes that lead 
to Vivekakhyati ), II. 32, III, 6, III. 15 (on seven Cittadharmas 
of the aparidrsta type). Besides these, several quotations in 
prose are cited in the bhasya, many of which are attributed to 
Paficasikha by Vacaspati (vide pp. 1373-74 above), and some ( as 
on II, 22, 30,52) to agamins (those who know the tradition 
or Veda). Therefore, it follows that some centuries intervene 
between the Yogasütra and its bhasya. 


The Bhasya on Y. S. Il. 42 quotes a verse with the words 
‘tatha coktam’ (it has also been said), which is identical with 





2294. In the agrea on atin 2 on qr. IV. 1. 88 and on qt. V. 1, 7 the 
words aif4x(da;wrnTa occur. In the yaar in the aafaa against grammar 
(vyakarana) it is urged ‘mea AARNA zs ded 


gann: g: — gat mgm: (wr DL 4. 71) aia maagi sà we 
a ga: V (p, 260. Anan, ed. ) 
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a verse from the Santiparva25 It is most unlikely that an 
author will rely on his own work for supporting a proposition 
propounded in another work of his own. Besides, the Yogabhasya 
quotes on Y. S. I, 28 a verse, which is Visnupurana??* VI, 6. 2. 
The Visnupurana is one of the earliest among extant Puranas 
( vide above pp. 907-909 ) and cannot be assigned to a date later 
than the 3rd century A. D. Therefore, the Yogabhasya which 
quotes the Mahabharata and the Visnupurana may be assigned 
io about 4th century A. D. As argued above, the Y. S. would 
therefore have to be assigned to a date not later than the 2nd or 
3rd century A. D. Though the present writer holds that the Yoga 
that is said to be refuted in V. 8. IL 1. 3 is not that of the Yoga- 
sitra but the Yoga found in the Santiparva, yet he is not 
prepared to place the present Yogasütra earlier than the 2nd 
century B. ©. Mr. K. K. Kolhatkar in his very exhaustive and 
learned Introduction (in Marathi) asserts (on p. 126) that the 
Yogasütra is later by 3000 years than the Brahmasütra and that 
the Bhagavadgità was composed about 5000 years before the 
present day (p. 224). But he adduces no evidence for such an 
ancient date for that work. He probably relies on the traditions 
that Vyasa, the reputed author of the Mahabharata (including 
the Gita ), flourished towards the end of the Dvàpara age and 
that Kaliyuga started in 3179 B. C. Modern critical scholarship 
does not accept these traditional datings. 


Not only do some of the Upanisads contain references to 
Yoga technique and practices, but the Mahabharata also dilates 
upon matters that pertain to the domain of Yoga. A few 
examples may be referred to here (the cr. ed. of the Mahabhirata 
is relied upon), In the Santiparva, chap. 232 (241 of Ch. ed.) 





2295. wriWrqsaeHuor:i:gpm IL. 42. The only wreq on this is 
TH SA cT RHEE StH a A gE goag ara: Tesi 
RONEN gia. This Verse is fagi 171. 51 (cr. ed. =177, 51 of Ch. ed.) 
and arg 93. 101; see p. 939 n. 1510 for this verse, On I. 47 ' (sfrarciismare- 
THRHNHIG:) the sqq is: qur rw! SGISTHIQHTSEI IAA: AAA AA, 
xir Aoa: aims a. On this arqeqía remarks ' ara arsi 
mugger? i. 


2296. women! dp u.1.28; ager aire: mi aa: goad q 
wea wT a Sra | area ea SUTSRTESDTHRSN ! 
BENT THAT sam ga. The printed fae. reads ‘araq? for 
3mm , which latter is probably the older reading. 
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it is stated?” that kama (desires), krodha (anger), lobha 
( covetousness ), bhaya (fear) and svapna (sleep ) are the five 
dosas (disturbances), in the path of Yoga and then it prescribes 
means for mastering them. An important and striking assertion 
in that chapter is that even a person of the lowest varna ( class ) 
or a woman who is intent on dharma may reach the highest goal 
by following this path? (of Yoga). The same chapter lays 
down ( in verse 25) the proper places for the residence of a yogin 
and for the practice of Yoga, viz. untenanted mountains and 
caves, temples, vacant houses, in order that ekagrata ( one- 
pointedness of mind) may be achieved and that the yogin 
should treat in the same way a person who commends him or 
who speaks ill of him and should not contemplate the befalling 
of good or evil on any one. Chapter 289 of the Santiparva 
refers to Dharana ( verse 37 ) and states that a yogin that has 
attained?” spiritual power may transfer himself to thousands of 
other bodies and move about in those bodies on the earth and 
that this path ( of Yoga ) is regarded as difficult of access even to 
wise brahmanas and no one can tread it with ease and that ona 
can stand easily on the sharp edges of razors, but to abide in 
Dharana of Yoga is difficult for those whose souls are not purified. 
Santiparva 304.1 states that there is no knowledge equal to 
Sankhya and no spiritual power equal to Yoga; it further says 
that Yoga is eightfold (verse?) and in verse 9 mentions 





2297, awe Wusd qui wr Baa As: | aM MT a Shi wwe Sa 
A ARRI R ÀA R RA UTANNA RTK AA Amada N 
anmgizi aeng Aiamaa) mae 232, 4-7. In mfa- 289 ( = 301 
Ch, ed.) there is a dialogue between Bhisma and Yudhisthira in which the 
five dosas are slightly diferent, viz. wt até an Se ant ari a quu! 
Amean AMATA maala aq (verse 11). In chap. 290 (verses 
53-54, cr, ed, ) the five dosas are aR rå ARARA: AU IA À 
Slat: HERG esae wigieay. The means of mastering them are the same asin 
chap. 232, but as to sqpq it is said ‘ frefa qah amA genga wa (55)? 
Compare dosas as in Ap. Dh. S. quoted on p. 1390. 





` 


2298. a anageed MÂ n usto) aadA ador agai mat 
afar Nl mfa: 232. 32. 

2299, ammai a aeaa agit wera! Ai gazh ma a aind 
ata! mfa 289. 26; this is quoted by Sankaracarya on V. S, I, 3. 27 as 
smrti and he remarks ‘gR e i maa manaa Amn 
SUGARMAN TAA. BRAT aa Ge Meena Aas a HAE 

e ~ ON € "O e En m 
ania gid aan wags i seas gta físen agd) wog g ARA 
BeargHareare: 0 srfeae 289, 50 and 54; compare area um fest guru 
gi were HT Tata t Hara. IT. 14, 
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Dharana and Pranayama. The Asvamedhikaparva 19. 17 
( Ch. ed. ) appears to refer to pratyahara.2% 


There is also striking similarity between the Bhagavadgita 
and the Yogasütra.?9! For example, the definition of Yoga in 
the Yogasütra as the 'mastery over (orelimination of) the 
funetions (or fluctuations) of the mind' has a close parallel 
in the Gita. The Gita insists on the yogin being ‘aparigraha’ 
(VI. 10); ‘aparigrha’ is one of the five yamas ( Y.S, II. 30). 
Similarly, the seat and posture ( àsana) in which a yogin is to 
practise must be stable (this refers to the seat) and comfortable 
(says Yogasitra ); the Gita says the same thing in greater detail. 
In VIII. 12 the Gita speaks of Yogadharana, The Gita says (in 
VI. 35) that the mind is certainly restless and difficult to control, 
but it can be controlled by practice and passionlessness and the 
Y. S. (L 12) speaks of the same two means. The Gita (in V. 4-5) 
emphasizes that it is the ignorant that regard Sankhya and 
Yoga as different, that he who applies himself or stands com- 
mitted to one of these secures the fruit held out by both and that 
he who sees both ways as identical sees truly. Here Sánkhya 
means (sannydsa) ‘ renunciatien’ and Yoga means ‘ Karma- 
yoga’, 


The Yogasütra of Patafijali nowhere expressly sets out its 
scheme of the evolution of the world. But it contains enough 
material to enable us to hold that it presupposes and accepts 
some of the Sankhya doctrines such as the theory of Pradhana, 
the three gunas and their characteristics, the real nature of the 
individual self and faivalya (the state of the soul in final 
liberation). This may be established by a few references to Y. S. 
Y. S. I1. 48 describes the results that ensue to the yogin from 
subjugation or mastery of the organs (indryas), one of which is 








2300, Compare ' eafdqrardsqti (aeree gdíeq ur semen U WW 
Wa 1L 54, Vide also mia 232. 13 aaqgziequtmi €a GART RARA: 
AMANRAY MARA AAAT N 


2301, daaa RA Aa: Aaaa I.2; compare far VI. 20 "armenta 
fad Aes dasa; Racqemaad ! devas I. 46; compare Sat VI. 11-13 
OW si Asca fuaraaaraa: | areqgegd alata Seis siet s. 
SH rush maaa Ruti; adai anad aÀ gAn wozu! uH d 
Toe í 3 ; — 
AAs Ao a gaan war VI 35; compare ‘sparazurapat afer: | 
3s I. 12. 

H, D, 176 
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* pradhünajaya ' 39? ( subjugation of Pradhana, the primary cause 
of the world aecording to the Sankhya) The Y. S. nowhere 
describes what Pradhàna is and what its evolutes are. "Therefore, 
it follows that it takes over from the Sànkhya all that is said 
about Pradhana. About the individual soul the Y. S. states ‘the 
seer ( Purusa ) exists 23 ag merely pure capacity of awareness 
(or as the mere power of seeing) and although pure (changeless 
or undefiled or free from any taints) appears as if he sees all 
experiences (that really pertain to Buddhi).’ The characteristics 
of the three gunas (sattva, rajas and tamas) are clearly and 
suecintly?3? stated in Y.S.asin S. Karika 18, when it says 
*the seen (phenomenal universe) is characterized by light 
(sattva), activity (rajas) and inertia or dullness(tamas), it is 
the essence of the elements and organs and it exists for the 
purpose of giving experience and liberation (to the soul)’. The 
gunas are frequently referred to in Y. S. I. 16, IV. 13, 32, 34 and 
saltraguna in Y. S. II. 41, IIT. 35,49 and 55. The Y. S. postulates 
three pramānas (in I. 7 ), but does not define them; the S. Kārikā 
(4-6) mentions the same three pramanas and briefly defines 
them. They both agree about the plurality of souls It may 
further be noted that Vyasabhásya on Y.S. is full of Sankhya 
doctrines and quotes, according to Vacaspati, Paficasikha twelve 
times and Sastitantra once ( vide above p. 1374 and n. 2250 ). 


In spite of the fact that the Yogasutra accepts some of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Sankhya, there are certain points of 
difference between the two. The standard Sankhya finds no place 
for God ( I$vara) i. e. it is frankly atheistic (if theism means 
belief in God who is the creator of the universe and regulator 
of rewards and punishments), while Yoga finds a place for God in 
Y.8.1, 23-29, though not a basic one, but only secondary, 
probably as a concession to popular feelings and belief. The 





2302. adi arde Raw: sarasaqe! gy. a Il. 48, These are 
three perfections, On suresra, the eqpqarey remarks ‘ wásmfatianastd ses 
SUITES: | sia "ener: rau) aygAdia seas’. 

2303. ge Ama: gA vanaya: | at. g I. 20; emama 
explains f 4AF 4a: NAA AAATIIA I AAJIITAAG AN AZNAR gI 
saama’). Compare wi. aufert 19 acaba rataiteadg aieeanta gears t 


asi amati TAARA l. 





2304. gaika RAS ARA Aa ema Wt oq. I. 18; 
IRRE A RAG A: RANG aa gA I d num; .. WuTaspeqdiv up dí ! 
vag ZIANA MRNA; compare qi. MRA 13 a4 gge quoted in 
note 2215 p. 1357, 
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Y. S. nowhere expressly says that Isvara is the creator of the 
world and all that it says about Him is that in him omniscience 
is at its highest, that He was the teacher of primal sages and 
that by repetition of the mystic syllable ‘om’ and reflection on 
it the yogin attains correct knowledge of the real nature of the 
self. In the next place, though tho summum bonum in both 
systems is called Aciralya (S. Karika 64, 68 and Y. S. II. 50, 
55, IV. 34 ), yet the Sankhya does not set out any elaborate 
discipline for attaining it except correct knowledge, that is, it is 
metaphysical and rational, while the Y. S, gives an elaborate 
treatment on mind discipline, insists on effort rather than inere 
jüàna, attaches great importance to pranayama and meditation 
( dhyana ) and is psychological. 


The Sankhya postulated that an intellectual understanding 
of the nature of purusa and of prakrii (or gunas) and of the 
difference between the two was sufficient for the emancipation of 
the individual self from the liability to rebirth, while yoga, on 
the other hand, was not content with this philosophic easy-going 
mental frame and emphasized systematic training of the will 
and emotions. In both Sankhya and Yoga each individual soul 
is eternal and his destiny is to become free from the influence of 
Prakrti and its evolutes and to remain for ever the same ( viz. 
pure intelligence). Herein they differ from the Advaita Vedanta, 
according to which the final destiny of the self is to become 
absorbed in and one with brahma. 


There is another matter for consideration. In the Yājña- 
valkya-smrti, Yajüavalkya is put forward as saying that the 
soul shining like a lamp in the heart should be realized, that on 
such realization the soul is not born again and as adding that 
for the purpose of attaining to Yoga one should understand the 
Aranyaka 25 which ‘I received from the Sun and also the 


2305. Şi meaa wqrfacngsnemer! Une ow A A 
rear ay IIL 110; angaa wean etra AIT QUID WW afar 
amangan gA L 25,44 (=B. I ed. p.269). qamet eae d 
TTT age fiqearaeial .. ear aT ae Fee AAT aza a- 
niama: | gg. gm. II. 4.4-5, Compare gg. I9. IV. 5. 5-6 for the same 
words and 3. q. IV. 1.1 for this Br. Up passage as the basis along with at. 
ww. VILL 7. 1 $4 aargeaaicat ... MISAL: E Gforgnfüaeu:? of that topic 
in V. S. Itis not unlikely that Yaj. Ill. 110 is an early interpolation, but 
since all commentators from Visvarüpa downwards treat it as authentic, one 
has to accept it as a genuine part of Yaj smrti until some explicit evidence 
to the contrary is forthcoming. 
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Yogasastra propounded by me,” In the Kūrmapurāņa itis said 
that Yājñavalkya composed Yogaśāästra at the order of Hara and 
the Visnupurana (1V. 4 167) states that Hiranyanabha attained 
the knowledge of Yoga from the great Yogisvara Yajiiavalkya 
who was a pupil of Jaimini. In the Brhadàranyaka Up. (II. 4) 
Yajfiavalkya tells his wife Maitreyi (who hankered after 
immortality and cared naught for worldly goods) that he would 
expound to her the path to immortality and the very first 
sentence calls upon her to cultivate ‘nididhyasa’ (i.e, dhyana) 
and the first part of his discourse ends with the memorable 
words (atma va are drastavyah $rotavyo mantavyo nididhya- 
sitavyah, Br. Up. IL 4.5). What work is meant by the Yoga- 
sastra composed by Yaj. is a debatable point. There are three 
works ( other than the Yaj. smrti) connected with the name of 
Yajüavalkya viz... Vrddha-Yajfüavalkya, ^ Yoga-Yajüavalkya 
and Brhad-yogi-yàjüiavalkya ( vide H. of Dh. vol. I. p. 188-190). 
The last has been published by Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla (1951 ), 
ihe Yoga-Yaj was published in T. S, S. (1938) based on 
a single mg, then in the JBBRAS (vol. 28 and 29) by Shri 
P. C. Diwanji and now available in book form (1954). This last 
js in the form of a dialogue between the great yogin Yajnavalkya 
and Gargi {who is identified with Maitreyi by Shri Diwanji on 
pp. 27-28 of his ed. of 1954) and sages and learned brahmanas. 
Yajfiavalkya narrates what he learnt from Brahma. On YA4j. 
HI, 110 the Dipakalika of Salapani remarks that the Yogasastra 
referred to is called ‘ Yogiyajnavalkya’. But this again leads to 
uncertainty as both the works viz. that published by Kaivalya- 
dhama and the one by Mr. Diwanji are so referred to as Yogi (or 
Yoga) Yajiiavalkya in several digests. Mr. Diwanji#2 tries hard to 
establish that the work published by him ‘has a better claim to be 
adjudged the specific work on Yoga referred to in Yàj. III. 113.' 
J think that the claim is not at all justified. The work edited by 
Mr. Diwanji no doubt contains a good deal of Yoga knowledge; 
while the work published by Kaivalyadhama also contains a 
good deal of Yoga material, though not as much as the work 
edited by Mr. Diwanji contains. It would be irrelevant to 
discuss here all the points made by Mr. Diwanji. The present 
author is convinced that the work sponsored by Mr. Diwanji 
is not the work referred to by Yajnavalkya (in his smrti III. 
110). It is a compilation of a later period. Some striking 





2306. Vide Shri P. C. Diwanji's lengthy paper on ' Brhad- Yogi Yajia- 
valkya and Yoga-Yajnavalkya' in ABORI vol, 34 pp. 1-29. 
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matters alone may be pointed out to show that the Yoga- 
Yajüavalkya eould not have been the work of the author of the 
Brhadaranyaka and the Yogasastra (as stated in Yaj. III. 110 ) 
and of Yaj..smrti, In the Br. Up. II. 4.1 and IV. 5.1 ( Yajfia- 
valkyasya dve bharye babhüvatur-Maitreyl ca Kátyayani ca ) it 
is expressly stated that Yajfiavalkya had two wives, ( philosophy- 
minded ) Maitreyi and Katyayani (worldly-minded). Maitreyi 
desired such knowledge as would lead to immortality and she 
asks questions, in all of which she addresses Yajfiavalkya as’ 
*bhagavan' (in Br. Up. II. 4.3 and 13 and IV, 5. 4,14) and 
never as mere Yajfiavalkya, On the other hand, Gàrgi in the 
Br. Up. is called Vacaknavi ( in III. 6. 1, 1II. 8.1 and 12 ), is not 
Yajüavalkya's wife but a pert and rationalistic woman inquirer 
like Asvala, Artabhaga, Bhujyu Lahyayani, Usasta Cakrayana, 
Kahola (all present in the court of Janaka), who including 
Gàrgi questioned the claim of Yájüavalkya to be regarded as 
'brahmistha' In Br. Up. III. 6.1 when Gargi pursues her 
ratiocination too far (in matters depending upon 4gama and 
being beyond reasoning ) Yajfiavalkya reprimands her and says 
that she would die (lit. her head would fall away ) if she pursued 
the subject in a pure logistic way. All those inquirers address 
Yajiavalkya as mere Yajiiavalkya without any honorific epithet 
like *bhagavàn' and Gargi does the same (in Br. Up. IIL. 6. 1, 
III, 8. 2-6). Acc. to Yāj. Smrti III. 110 the Br. Up, a Yoga- 
sastra and the smrti are the works of one man (whose two wives 
were Maitreyi and Kátyàyani) and who had a philosophical 
skirmish with Gargi Vacaknavl (according to tbe Br. Up. ). The 
present Yogay4ajiiavalkya (ed. by Mr. Diwanji) makes Gargi wife of 
Yajüiavalkya?? ( vadhüh ). One would like to know whether Yaj. 
had three wives, as Br. Up. says he had only two. Mr. Diwanji 
(pp. 27-28 of the ed. of 1954) tries to make light of this discrepancy 
and regards Maitreyi as another name of Gargi. We are here con- 
cerned not with pure Yoga doctrines but with the question 





2307. The qaqa. I. 6-7 are atduogied crurum: ag:) Awa a 
agamn m a agaga mman AIRMAN) NET qvas 
mag Srranardiq u. The two qs may te noted; that would ordinarily show 
that E EI and ary were different. It might be argued that having 
already learnt from Yaj. (in Br, Up.) Maitreyi was present but took no part 
in the discussion and Gargi alone asked questions. Verse 6 of chap, I could 
be considered as using the words gaat ag: for Wii and the words sgpimir 
and agfage as applicable to qu, but this is made impossible by tbe text 
which in I, 43 and IV, 5 refers to Gargi as the wife (bharya) of Yaj. and 
phe is addressed as ' priye' (IV, 7), ' vararohe' etc. 
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whether a work attributed to Yaj. which makes Gargi the wife 
of the ancient Yajiavalkya (when the Upanisad makes her only 
amore or less insolent woman ) can be regarded as the work of 
the same Yàj, who propounded brahmaridya in the Br. Up. and 
is supposed to have composed the Yaj. smrti. This one circums- 
tance alone is enough to brand the Yoga-Yàjüavalkya (of Mr. 
Diwanji) as a fabrication sought to be passed off as an ancient 
work. If identity was really meant the verse could easily have 
been read as ‘ Maitreyyakhya mahabhaga’ without any metrical 
fault. Therefore, it is not possible to hold that Yogayàjüavalkya 
is the Yoga$sástra composed by Yàjüavalkya before the Smrti 
£oing under his name was composed. A few other decisivo 
grounds may also be urged. The work edited by Mr. Diwanji 
mentions Tartras (in V. 10) and Tantrikas (in VIIL 4 and 25 ). 
The Yaj. smrti nowhere mentions these two and is free from the 
peculiar Tantrik words or technique. Therefore, the present 
Yogayajiavalkya edited by Mr. Diwanji was composed long after 
the Yaj smrti and probably in the 8th century or after when 
Tantrik rites and works had become common, One more 
important matter may be adverted to. The Yaj smrti and the 
Yoga-Yajüavalkya (ed. by Mr. Diwanji) both enumerate ten 
yamas and ten niyamas. But the two diverge materially in the 
ten names as the note below will show.2°8 The number of yamas 
and niyamas differs in different works, but if the Y4j, smrti and 
Yoga-Yajüavalkya were the works of the same author, the 
differences in the ten names would not have occurred at all. 
Therefore, the author of the Yàj smrti is quite different from 
the author of the Y. Y. There is no evidence for holding that 
the latter flourished before the 8th or 9th century A. D. 


A good deal has been said by Mr. Diwanji in his paper on 
' Brhad-yogi-yàjüavalkya and Yoga-Yajüavalkya' in ABORI, 
vol. XXXIV (1953) pp. 1-29, in his preface to Yoga-Yajfiavalkya 
in JBBRAS, volumes XX XVIII and XXXIX pp. 103-106 and by 
Swami Kuvalayanand in his reply in ABORI, vol. XXXVII for 


2308. aga ga antag wermmensti RRA aAA q: 
TWAT: ears MARS ARANT AIA EAN NARNIAN N 
wr. HI. 312313 ; compare sféqt Werner spa quidqW! am yamg 
arma Aa wr gan ag: Wed" cuferra qai "ps Agrana 
Arise ai aq) vu Fan: daria wr gug wx! Wr. I 50-51. 
The striking dissimilarities between the two are : Sita is a faa acc. to sm. 
eq. but a qv acc. to Gray and there are other. notable additions and omis 
sions which any reader will find, 
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1957 pp. 279-289 and in the paper ‘the real Yogayajfiavalkya- 
smrti’ in the journal ‘ Yogamimamsa’ vol. VII. No. 2 (and also 
published separately as a pamphlet in July 1958). It would not 
be relevant in this work to discuss the points in dispute between 
Mr, Diwanji and Swami Kuvalayanand. In the bhasya on the 
Svetasvataropanisad attributed to Sankaracarya?® ( published 
by Anan. Press ) on p. 28 four verses and a half are quoted from 
Yogi-Yajiiavalkya, none of which is found either in Br. Y. Y. 
or Y. Y. Besides on Sv. Up. 1I. 9 (pp. 42-44) 29 verses on Yoga 
matters are quoted in the bhasya, but the name of the author or 
work whence the quotations are taken is not mentioned. Not 
one of the 29 verses wholly occurs in Mr. Diwanji’s Y. Y. He is 
able to point out only five or six half verses as occurring in Y. Y. 
out of the 29 verses, while a whole verse quoted in the bhasya 
( viz. *pránayamair' &c ) occurs in Br. Y. Y. (8. 32). 1t may be 
further pointed out that Aparàrka and the Smrticandrikà quote 
in all about 100 verses from Yogi (or Yoga-) Yajiavalkya which 
are found in Br. Y. Y. but not in Y. Y. The Krtyakalpataru 
(on Moksakanda alone) quotes (on pp. 146, 149, 166, 171, 
196-197 ) about 70 verses from Yogi-yajiivalkya which are 
found in chapters 2,8, 9 and 11 of the Br. Y. Y. Mr. Diwanji 
has not been able to show that verses of the Y. Y. (ed. by him) 
are cited anywhere in the above three digests. Mr. Bhabatosh 
Bhattacarya in his paper on Yogi-Yajfiavalkya-smrti and its 
utilization in the medieval digests of Bengal and Mithila (in 
J. G. J. R. L vol. XV for 1958 pp. 135-140 ) points out that king 
Ballàlasena of Bengal (1158-1179 A. D.) in his Dànaságara 
contains a fairly large number of quotations from the Brhad-Yogi 
Yaj (pub. by Kaivalya-dhama ) It appears that Visvarüpa?3! 
(first half of 9th century A.D.) quotes a half verse from the Br. Y. Y. 
and remarks that the work is composed by the author of the Yaj. 








2309, The authenticity of the bhasya as the great Saikaracarya’ s work 
is extremely doubtful, In the whole of the extensive bhasya on the Brahma- 
Sutra Sahkaracarya quotes no Purana by name but cites only a very few 
verses with the words ‘iti purane’, Butin the bhasya on the Sv. Up, of 
oniy 76 printed pages over 30 verses from Brahmapurana, about 30 verses 
from Visnupurana, about a dozen from the Liagapurana and about half a 
dozen verses from the Sivadharmottara (on pp. 7, 34, 35) are cited. 

2310. On anagata SÄRA: | at. egía L 22, (d*q«q comments 

"esr sud Qala aeu cg fafaurardoneaanifea, Raa wqd fg wed ward 
amaa” g. Compare gg. di. ar. VII. 6 ‘aga Raat a Tea gate’; 
aa p. 235 ( dprargererg ) 48 .. Et! cedi RA maa) and wait, 
I, p, 129 reads as aqu does. 
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smrti himself: Therefore, the Br. Y.Y. isan early work and cannot 
be assigned to a date later than the 7th century A.D.; while Y, Y, 
is a much later compilation composed in the 8th or 9th century or 
even later. The present author is not, however, prepared to 
hold that Br. Y. Y. is the Yogasastra of Yaj. mentioned in Y4j. 
smrti III. 110, since the Yoga material contained in it is meagre 
as compared with the Smrti material The present author is 
glad to find that on pp. 7-8 of the Sanskrit Preface to the edition 
of the Brhad-Yogi-Yajnavalkya-smrtii the editors express grave 
doubts about the identity of the author of the Yaj. smrti with the 
author of the work edited by them. 


The Yogavasistha is an extensive work in 32000 Slokas 
(one sloka meaning 32 syllables) printed in two volumes with a 
commentary by Anandabodha by the Nirn. Press. It is really an 
eclectic work embodying =" the tenets of the Gita on anüsakti, 
the tenets of the Trika system of Kashmir, of Advaita Vedanta 
&c. Its text appears to have been added to from time to time. 
Controversies have raged about its date and its contribution to 
Indian philosophy. The present writer holds on reading the 
contributions?” that the extant Yogavasistha is a late work 
and was composed some time between the lith and 13th 
cəntury A. D. 


It is now necessary to furnish a brief outline of the main 
teachings of Y. S. Though the work is comparatively small, its 
rendering in English requires to be amplified in order that it 
may be understandable. Only the most important and instruc- 
tive matters are set out here. 


Yoga is defined (2nd sütra) as the elimination of or 
mastery over the functions (activities) or fluctuations of the 
mind. This is provisionally explained by Vyasa ( on I. 1.) as 





2311. Though there is not much compact teaching on pure Yoga, the 
"Hm here and there has remarks on gq. For example, the quspprmuor 
chap. 78 verse 8 states: gl mal Faaarnea UPN ad p Tu | Grag RA G 
MA RITMIN ll. 

2312, Vide Dr. Atreya's thesis on the 'Philosophy of Yogavasistha ' 
published in 1936 at Adyar by the Theosophic Publishing House ( he holds 
that it belongs to 6th century A. D.); I. H. Q. vol, 24 pp. 201-212 
( Prof. S. P. Bhattacharya), I. H. Q. vol. 25 pp. 132-134 (Dr. D.C. Sarkar); 
Mr. Diwanji's papers in Pro, of 7th All India O. Conf. pp, 15-30, P. O. IIL 1 
pp. 29-44, N., i. A. vol. I pp. 697-715 (on Laghu-yogavasistha ), JOR. 
Mad. vol. XIII. pp. 71-82 and 118-128 (Dr. Raghavan), ABORI vol, 32 
pp. 130-145, 
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Samádhi. The different stages viz. ( biimis) of tbe mind are five, 
being restless (ksipta), infatuated (mugdha or müdha ), distracted 
( viksipta ), one-pointed (ekagra ) and controlled ( niruddha ). 


In this connection ( i. e. on the topic of bhümis) the present 
author hasto bring to the notice of readers a paper by Shri 
Kuvalayánanda contributed to the Yogamim4msa vol. VI. No. 4 
on ‘Traditional reading of Patafijala-yogasitra IIL 11; is it 
accurate.’ ‘The traditional reading accepted by the bhasya of 
Vyasa and all other commentators is ‘ Sarvarthataikagratayoh 
ksayodayau cittasya samadhiparinamah'. The Svami? argues 
that the correct reading should be 'sarvürthataikarthayoh &e.' 
He states that the bhümis should be six, the sixth being ‘ekartha’ 
and bases his arguments on the combined explanations of ì oga- 
sūtra I. 2-4, 18 and III. 9-12. All that the present writer can 
eay is that his arguments deserve serious consideration. The 
fact that even Vyasa, the bhasyakara of Yogasütra, would have 
to be held not to have seen the difficulties in the traditional 
reading of Y. S. III. 11 would have to be given due weight before 
any final conclusion can be arrived at. That sūtra states the goal 
of Yoga viz. the soul that is seer abides in its own form then (i.e. 
when the functions of the mind have been mastered ), while in 
ordinary life the soul appears to assume the forms of the fluctua- 
tions of the mind, The Vrttis2!5 are five, some of which are 





2314. Garaa RA: qtu: URAA! JAMKAR Ui. 
4. 1. 2. 4; it would be interesting to note some definitions of yoga from 
other works: Aari Aaaa aaen de: quo-uHqa q. in 
note 2263, p. 1380:above ; gfstdtei sra: gest zragt (ost: v. 1? quara t ced 
Rada qud HET grat n qa VI. 15; araga ARIE ur 
aatafa: | ava ager want wer seaiiaan Aearg. Vi. 7.31. All three are 
q. by aqasi (on qr. III. 109) p.986 and by ganga: (on Atat) p- 165. 
anug himself says ‘Sagara Agaa (aqurequgizwe Sit". 

2315, gaa: qwaea: YJZ) MATAARA: MAAT- 
Jaama: IMMA o NIRAS JAA APARTAT: AA: 
3X. w. 1, 5-7 and 10-11. The grs (hindrances or obstacles) are five, viz. 
ana-ata- Rya am: ga (ur. wg; Hl. 3). The wieq on I. 8is ‘aa 
yaa aR crear... fad Ha sm d cd eae Aidt 
mAg Aa gf. afaa has five aspects (lit, joints) viz. aAA 
etc. which are respectively called aig etc ; araeaia explains all these. About 
aRaa he says diftarawetorangns a aeawa:g Adage Ale: A- 
amaaa: a aRaAead 2 The qan X11. 33 has these technical ideas: 
gaRa R Agia: vaai aNg | ant AE arÀg RAÄ a. They are 
so called because they afflict men plunged in Saisara with several kinds of 
suffering. '(aenqu: gps Gaa aa yai viata GQhrgumeneiia 
araeqia on qr. «q. L. 24). 


n, D, 177 
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afflicted by hindrances called klesas and the others are not so 
hindered (those that are hindered are to be mastered or 
eliminated and the others are to be accepted). The five vrttis 
are pramüma (means of valid knowledge), viparyaya (wrong 
conception ), vikalpa (fancy ), ndra (sleep), 23! smrti (memory ). 
Pramanas are three, pratyaksa ( perception ), anu mana (inference), 
ügama (verbal testimony ). The means for the suppression of 
the vrttis are abhyasa (practice) and vardgya ( passionlessness ) 
(simultaneously carried on), the first being the effort to secure 
a calm flow of the mind free from vrttis, continued for a long 
time uninterruptedly and earnestly and the latter ( vairagya) 
being the consciousness of mastery over (i.e. freedom from 
thirst for) seen objects (such as woman, food and drink, high 
position ) and objects promised by Revelation (such as heaven, 
disembodied existence &c.), 7317 * Vairagya is of two kinds 
apara (described in Y. S. I. 15 just above) and para ( highest ) 
described in Y. S. l 16 aud bhàsya thereon. In the highest 
vairügya the yogin (who has reached discrimination between 
the self and the gunas, sattva &c.) is free from thirst not only 
for objects of sense, but also free from the gunas, attains a stage 
of undisturbed consciousness only and leads the yogin to reflect 
‘I have attained what was to be attained, the klesas ( hindrances 





2316, According to the Yogabhasya on Y.S. I, 10 sleep is a special 
positive idea or experience (fratyaya) and nota mere absence of any 
activities or fluctuations of the mind, since when a man rises from sleep he 
reflects 'I have slept well, my mind is happy and makes my intellect clear’ 
and this reflection on waking would not be possible if there had been no 
experience (during sleep) of the cause of such a feeling, Just as in samadhi 
one has to master other ideas (viz. misconception, fancy &c.), so the Yogi 
has to master sleep also as a hindrance to the attainment of Samadhi. 


2317. spardauapat afatia:t ax Raat aena: a a grea 
Acainn aA eàn naana Agn IEA IUI | 
Her guweuüsdgerra! qr q, L 12-16. On sütral. 15 the bbàsya says 
Faama RA zeA Amea — enidgemqiaoueumisnama- 
oa Raai aaa AAR: ienaa an aR 
ginza még uaa, naa explains ‘agad gadis- 
aa: IARR WATT... a grami ded, ait g Banaga- 
nm amenan mne 1) For the words gg and anaa, compare 
Ri i. 2 gegana: a AJAA R:) Ra: AUA AMARA- 
fagrarqiU. The wp onl. 16 remarks 'qggd dug! dg agat asqa- 
IMIRAA o JAE TURS A caeqy: (8 cneg(ud dieufufdv. in 
this 2nd kind of vairagya there is nothing but an undisturbed and calm 
consciousness or knowledge (unconnected with any object whatever) and 
Kaivalya (the goal of yoga) is inseparably connected with it. 


Meaning of vairágya Mi 


avidya &c.) that have to be destroyed have been destroyed, 
the close-knit succession of births and deaths has been out off’, 
The Bhasya remarks ‘the highest limit of consciousness 
(knowledge) is Vairagya and Kaivalya is inseparably 
connected with it.’ Vacaspati states that this last is called 
‘ Dharmamegha-samadhi’ (mentioned in Y. 8S. IV. 29), Sittras 
17 and 18 of first pada deal respectively with samprajfidta- 
samadhi (conscious concentration ) or silambanasamadhi and 
asamprajfiata-samadhi (concentration in which there is no con- 
sciousness of objects, gross or subtle). The first is of four kinds 
(or of four stages) viz. saviturka (deliberation over or realiza- 
tion of a gross object like Salagrama or the image of a god 
with four arms and the like), savic@ru (where there is reflection 
over a subtle object such as the /an-matrás), sananda where the 
reflection is on the mind which is full of sattva (that is a 
samadhi of joy ) and sāsmitarūpa (i. e. where there is only a sense 
of personality in which the knower himself is the object of 
perception ). 2318 These four kinds lead on to the asamprajñāta- 
samadhi, which results when all vrttis have disappeared, when 
there is persistent exercise of this state and the mind consists 
of sub-liminal impressions only. Sütras 19-51 (to the end of the 
first pàda) deal with the different kinds of samádhi, the different 
ways of attainment, the position of Isvara in the Yoga system, 
the nine obstacles (antaráya) that cause distraction of the mind 
of the person who practises Yoga and the companions of these 





2318. fda&fiwmraeqrRHareTarIq daa: | Raa: THe 
srg: I qi. a. I. 17-18, These two are called war and f(x or MgA 
and fzpaz4 or qídqew and (esed qmi. The wm on I. 18 states qq*qn- 
q34 fe fsrd fsrarramarasia(na wadivdw fedis: warn. The weg on dt. q 
1.2 states ‘gq fadin: qari: 1 a aa akaga gada RA: E 

3 (aera erri zíd v. afanar is one of five ELE ( vide n. 2315 above) 
and avidyà is said to be the root of four out of five klesas ( II. 4 ), and I1, 6 
defines ' asmita as the identification of the seer (the self) and the instrument 
of sceing i.e. buddhi', It is somewhat surprising that one kind of samadhi 
is characterized by 'asmita', Probably asmita here means no more than 
the conciousness 'I am' (i.e, of personality), It is remarkable that 
Buddhist texts exhibit a close parallel to the four kinds of erugreami ( vide 
afsqataara vol. I pp. 21-22 Trenckner’s ed. of 1888). ‘at xi ag atgo 
RRA q mAn RRA agad àR aad Aa fida Hite qa gri 
ataus ReH l ete. AA ( A) is the same as smeaeq in the WüRI. 
Dr. B. C. Law's paper on ' Prince Jeta's Grove in Ancient India’ (J.L H. 
vol. XXXVII, Part III, December 1959 p.353 note 94) brought to my 
notice this close correspondence and he kindly furnished the reference tQ 
the Majjhimanikaya . 
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obstacles, the means of preventing obstacles &c,. such as practice 
of concentration on a single entity, the cultivation of friendliness, 
compassion, joy (towards holy men), indifference (towards 
unholy men) cr by pranayama. 


The Patafijalasitra (in I. 19-23) divides yogins for 
asamprajiiita-samadhi into various categories (nine in all), 
which are passed over here. Patafijalisays that asamprajfiata- 
samadhi in the case of yogins (who are not gods or not those 
whose bodies are resolved into primary matter) follows upon that 
practice which effects the cessation of all vrttis and which com- 
prises only subliminal consciousness and is preceded by faith, 
perfect repose or sereniby, energy, mindfulness and discrimina- 
tory insight (into what is real) due to passionlessness. It would 
be noticed that so far Patafijali asks the aspirant for Yoga to 
rely on his own efforts, practice &c. He does not mention God 
or his grace anywhere so far. From this it follows that any man 
or woman and even one who is an agnostic may pursue yogic 
practices and attain to asamprajüaáta-samádhi and liberation 
without devotion to God or without God's grace. But Patanjali 
as a keen psychologist knew the help that faith affords. Therefore, 
he provides that, if you believe in God, He will help you in the 
practice of Yoga and from that point of view he assigns to 
I$vara a role ot a limited scope. 


In Y. S. L 23-28 Patafijali provides that Samadhi and 
liberation (the result of Samadhi) may also be secured by 73!9 





2319, S-aumitrnng! | yaaa: ges sae) aa 
(ufus aigada E qa ae: KBAR) RI NAR: WA: 
aaa | aa: maraa A saaa (0 Wp g D. 23-29. 
Sapira is explained ín two ways by the eqrẹanea (1) special devotion 
Rna on I 23) and (2) offering up of allactions to the Supreme 
Teacher (isvara) or the renunciation of the fruits of all actions (&qx- 
Ror BIKA WAMU aHsA-ATaT At! on JI,1). The ramum 
on this quotes #iguor for the meaning of agin ‘ar mai w3dqg wn 
Hea aur cag agaid Awg RA. The q. q, (I. 22-23 and 
II. 45) states that samadhi may he very near of attainment by devotion 
to God. It is remarkable that the Brhadyogiyaj. (published by the Kaivalya- 
dbama of Lonavla) appears to reproduce Y. S. 1 24, 28-29 as Sruti in the 


following verses ‘Samana Tears ql anaes gew dat 


ait ae agat (W a eae!) AR aa: a Wa! NaRa g 

Rya aea a ngA agi sod wet eared aad gA: gat yenen 

Serre: sfr ueenWr 1l 43-45. On wr q.1.28 the Bhásya explains 

‘agea dila: go aga: aA a aaa AAT Raa O and pae explains 
( Continued on next page ) 
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devotion to Isvara ( isvara-pranidhána) who is a special purusa, 
who is untouched by hindrances, by karma (good or evil) or by 
the results of actions or by hankerings, in whom the omnisei- 
ence, that is only a germ ( in others), is infinite; He, being not 
limited by time, is the teacher of even the ancient teachers. The 
mystic syllable (Om) is expressive of (i.e. representative or 
symbol of ) God and jua of that syllable and constant reflection 
upon the meaning of ‘om’ (i.e. on I$vara ) leads to one-pointed- 
ness (ekagratà) of mind, Devotion to Isvara secures for the 
practitioner attainment of right knowledge of the nature of the 
soul and the absence of hindrances (anturāyu) that distract the 
mind (I. 29). These hindrances are nine such as illness, langour, 
doubt &c. and they are also called logamala ( taints or blemishes 
of Yoga), the enemies ( pru/ipaksa) of Yoga. These hindrances 
are accompanied by pain, mental distress, tremor of the limbs, 
irregular inhalation and exhalation (I. 31). These distractions 
and their accompaniments that are the foes of samidhi may be 
prevented or mastered in various ways such as practice of con- 
centration on one entity (Isvara or the like), by the practice 
of such attitudes of mind as friendliness, compassion, cheerful- 
ness and indifference respectively towards the happy or the 
distressed, the good and the evil (1.33) or by the expulsion and 
retention of breath (bhasya uses the word ' pranayama’), When 
the mind is concentrated then arise the four kinds of samprajia- 
tasamadhi (called saviturka &c. in I. 17), The knowledge that is 
gained in the last kind of samprajhatasamadhi is of a higher 
order than what is obtained from scripture or inference and the 
subliminal impression made in this samadhi is hostile to all 
other impressions and when this last impression also is suppr- 
essed or removed, then results the seedless samadhi (i. e. asampr- 
ajüàtasam&dhi) ln this last the mind itself ceases (from its 
task) and the yogin’s soul abides in itself, shines forth in its 





( Continued from last page ) 

ngi as ‘ga: yaaa Aaga? For the eulogy of ‘Om’ vide H. of Db vol. 
Il pp. 301-302 and for japa (inaudibly done or meatal) Manu II. 85-87, 
Visnu Dh, S, 55. 19, Vasistha 26.9 and p 686 of H. of Dh. II. Tbe 
Mandukyopanisad, which, Sankaracarya declares, contains the essence of the 
thought of Vedanta’ ( Vedantarthasarasaügrababhuta), has a disquisition 
on‘om', Om was in the Upanisads (and before them) a symbol of the 
whole Universe, of the supra-scnsible braun and was of metaphysical use. 
Yoga took it over from the Upanisads and made it an. instrument of psycho- 
logy and of dhyana,’ Compare Mundaka Up. II, 2.4 ‘0R dg: Sm gne] 
ag agram) anaia aga srendqesu uq 
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own light and is called pure, isolated and liberated.23°° Tsvarae 
pranidhana does not lead to union with Isvara, but it enables 
the soul that is still bound to become what I$vara always is, In 
the Yogasitra there is very little about bhakti for God. 


Pada II. The first pada ends on the note of samadhi and 
liberation i. e, describes the Yoga for him who has succeeded in 
concentration. The 2nd pada deals with the procedure fora 
person whose mind is not used to concentration but is restless, 
infatuated or distracted (vyutthita ) 2322 and who is desirous of 
learning the technique. This pada is the most important of all 
the four pàdas for modern students, either Indian or Western, 
and has exerted great influence on Dharmasastra works. The 
fundamental idea of Yoga is that the individual self is real, 
eternal and pure, but it is immersed in the objective world and, 
though eternal, pursues transient objects. Patafijali is a master 
psychologist. The goal being set (viz how to secure the isola- 
tion of the soul from avidy@ and the gunas and its attainment 
of its own pure natv"e) Y. S. prescribes a rigorous discipline for 
the attainment of the goal. Pataiüjali differs from many modern 
Western psychologists (like Freud ) 332? in two very fundamental 
matters. The first is that Patafijali puts all emphasis at his 
command on the freedom and liberation of the soul from bond- 
age, prescribes restraint of the activities of the mind as the 

2320, afta (Fra) Fad gee: aera: gg: hast BF 
garg! wed on a. @. 1.51 (aeqnit Maa asians: wari: ). 

2321, sgena is explained by Ña as geari (razrad yaaa’ 
on 3t. «. HI. 9 and on III. 37 (3 sapargaent egeura RTGDU1:) as eTqemqit. 

2322. Freud gives the name 'libido' to the energy of the sexual 
instinct, while Jung, who was once a disciple of Freud, diverged from Freud, 
bolds it as applicable to all forms of mental, psycho-physical or conative 
energy. The theory of the Oedipus complex is the central core of the 
Freudian system. It appears that Freud later in life modified his theory of 
the Oedipus complex and, though he assumed tbat the Oedipus complex is 
present in every infant, he came to hold that in the course of normal 
development the complex becomes eradicated in early childhood, Vide ‘An 
outline of abnormal psychology' by W. Macdougall (London, ed, of 1952) 
p. 418. 

Prof. J. B, Watson propounded the theory of 'Behaviourism ' (vide 
the work so called, London, 1925), which denies the existence of mind or 
mental traits, dispositions or tendencies, On this view the subject matter 
of psychology is not mind but the behaviour or activities of the human 
being and the concept of instincts on which most psychologists dwell at 
length becomes meaningless. 


Patafijali and. Freued 1415 


means and several preliminary steps of the training of ordinary 
emotions and will, while several modern psychologists condemn 
repression of the mind. In the 2nd place Patafjali is a firm 
believer in the doctrine of karma and rebirth and ( in II. 12-15) 
holds that even good actions that give rise to a future life of 
pleasure and happiness are a misery to the enlightened, while 
modern psychologists speak of several innate instincts and are 
not at all agreed on what these are, they do not tackle the 
problem of karma and rebirth and their relation to what they- 
call instincts. If there is no pre-existince of the soul as Christians 
and many others believe, how do the human vustincts arise? There 
is hardly any convincing or satisfactory explanation of this. 


The first sitra (of pada IL) says that the activities or 
practices that are preliminaries to the attainment of Yoga are 
tapas?323 (gusterity ), scüdhyaya and devotion to I$vara; these, 





2323. auremvarismerrarans (urdte: (o wamfaeprapE Sperm verla i 
aftenRaauazeiaam: Spem Cdp ow DIS 1-3. Various definitions of 
tapas occur in the Dharmasastra and other works. The word tapas occurs 
in the Rgveda over a dozen times, Vide Rg. VI. 5. 4, VIII 59,6, VIII. 
60, 16, X. 16. 4, X. 87. 14 in all of which it is possible to take tapas in the 
sense of heat. But in Rg. X. 109. 4, X. 154, 2, 4 (pitrntapasvatah), 5 (rsin 
tapasvatah), X. 183. 1, X.190,1 tapas means ‘austerities, asceticism or 
bodily mortification.’ aqq smyger À aÅ: agi q a ngaa- 
qa asaan w. X. 154. 2 (thisis addressed to the soul of the deceased 
person) 'join them that are unassailable owing to tapas, that went to 
heaven by tapas and that performed great tapas'. The emphasis on 
asceticism (or tapas) appeared among Indians earlier than among any other 
known people. In Rg. X, 190. 1 it is stated that right and truth and the 
sun and the moon and the universe are born of tapas, In Rg X. 109,4 
the seven sages are said to have sat down for tapas, In Rg. X. 136, 2 
Sages (munis) having long hair and wearing dirty yellowish clothes are said 
to roam over paths. In the Sat, Br, VI. 1. 1. 13 and Ait. Br, XI. 6, 4 it is 
indicated that tapas like Yajna would give everything. The Upanisads 
(e. g. Tai Up. III. 5 'tapasa brahma vijijnasasva', Br. Up. IV. 4. 22) 
emphasize that tapas is one of the means of realizing brahma, Chan, Up, 
II, 23 postulates tapas as the 2nd of three dharmaskandhas. The Ap. Dh. 
S. I. 2, 5. 1 holds that the strict observances laid down for a Vedic student 
are called tapas (frg qu:smq:); Gautama Dh. S. 19. 15 provides that 
sexual purity, truthfulness, bathing three times in the day, wearing a wet 
garment, sleeping on the sacrificial ground and fast are austerities, Manu 
X.70 provides that even three pranayamas are the highest tapas for all 
brahmanas provided they are performed according to prescribed rules and 
are accompanied by the seven vyahrtis and pranava, Manu (XI. 234-244) 
contains a grand eulogy of tapas; verse 238 states ‘everything can be 


( Continued on next page ) 
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when resorted to, serve for the cultivation of samadhi and for 
minimising the ‘/esas, which are avidya (nescience which is 
the field that produces the other four), asmita (the feeling of 
personality), raga (attachment to pleasures), dvesa (aversion, 
that dwells angrily on pain and its causes) and abhinireśu ( will 
to live or clinging to life). Tapas is explained by Vyāsabhāsya 
(on Y. 8. II, 32) as bearing or enduring the pairs (of opposites ) 
such as hunger and thirst, cold and heat, standing and sitting, 
stillness of a stump (i.e.not indicating what is passing in 
one’s mind even by gestures ), stillness of the body ( not speaking 
at all), and also such observances as Krechra, Candrayana and 
Santapana ( vide H. of Dh. vol. IV, pp. 120 and 132, 134-137, 151 
respectively for krechra &c. ). 


The Vyasabhásya explains *svadhyaya' as the japa 
(inaudible repetition) of om and other holy texts or study of the 
sastras treating of liberation 23: The Sat. Br. XI. 5. 7 contains 
a eulogy of svyadhydya and the words ‘svadhayosdhyetavyah’ 
(one should study the Veda) occur frequently therein, Om is 
the inmost prominent among the symbols ( pratikus ) under. which 
the upásanà of the supra-sensible brahma was to be carried out. 
Vide Chan. Up. L 1. 1 (om-ityetad-aksaram-udgitham-upasita ', 
Tai. Up. I. 8 (om-iti brahma, om-itidam sarvam), Mundaka Up. 
112.4 (pranavo dhanuh $aro hyàtma brahma tal-laksyam- 
ucyate, ‘om is the bow, the soul is, the arrow, brahma is the 


( Continued from last page) 

accomplished by tapas, since tapas has invincible power’, Yaj. also (I. 
198-202) emphasizes the great importance of tapas, Jaimini (in PMS I, 
8.9) employs the word tapas for ‘fast’. Frequent eulogies of tapas are 
found in the Mahabharata as in Vanaparva 259. 13.17, Santi, chap. 5 and 
12 ' Gods and sages secured their position by tapas’, Anusasana 122, 5-11). 
Santiparva 79.18 explains affar acqawaarasied qui yon! qaad fag fiz 
a gay Aa. All passages of the Mahabbarata are taken froin Chitra- 
fala Press edition in this note. Yogins are said to repeat the Ajapa japa 
i, e. while they breathe inwards there is j& and when they breathe out 
there is ga: and the combined words @t~ ga: mean ‘Iam that hamsa ' 
(the eternal Spirit)’. Compare gefnar II. 115. * ae au C Wu. 


2324. RNU TRI ordi WDHSIRR[V Us qp! Cape On "i. H. 
H. 1. a. wy. @. 19.12 (= wp HL a, IIL. 10, 10, afegz 22.9) enumerates the 
Upanisads, Vedanta and some vedic texts as holy texts by repeating which 
a man expiates sins. a(Hmudqa 28. 10-15 (-ídemunqa 56 in prose = ay 
vga chap, 10 12 and chap. 11) enumerate holy texts (pavitrini) from all 
Vedas. The word ‘pranava’ occurs in the Tai, S, HI, 2 9. 5-6 ‘gfu 


Agma: Aun quum, which is quoted by sp ong xf ow ll 7,42. 
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target &c ), Prasna Up. V.5 (Yah punar-etam trimatrenomity- 
etenaiviaksarena param purusam-abhidhyayita). The Y. S. 
borrows this importance of Om from the Upanisads, The five 
kiegas are defined in Y. S. IL 5-9. Avidya (ignorance)??5 
consists in regarding the non-eternal as eternal, the impure as 
pure, pain as pleasure, the non-self as the self. Asmita (sense of 
personality) consists in the seer (the self) being held as if 
identical with the instruments of seeing ( such as mind and sense 
organs’. Abhinivesa (clinging to life) means the craving 
(‘May I not cease to live, may I live’) which sweeps on by its 
own force and is established in this form even among the learned. 
I$varapranidhana has been explained above ( p. 1412 note 2319 ), 
The Y. S. (IL. 11 and 12) says that the klesas have subtile con- 
ditions ( viz. avidyà and asmità ) and coarse effects in the form of 
vrttis (the fluctuations of the mind, raga, dvesa and abhinive$a ) ; 
escape from the former is secured by resolving them by means 
of real knowledge while the coarse ones are controlled by 
contemplation (dhyàna). The accumulated deposits of Karma 
arise from the five k/e$as, are fit to be experienced in the seen 
birth ( that is in the present birth) and in an unseen (i.e. future) 
birth. So long as the root (viz. the klesas) exists the accumulated 
karma leads to fruition in three forms viz. birth, life (long or 
short) and experience, which three result in giving joy or 





2325. angg: WISH fsergiirepenenearías ferat t pase 
Verena fnram t Surana wat gargs FT | eme Agars aut «disi 
RAN R. a. IH. 5-9; the aeq explains the last ° gie "mora gamana 
wala AI a i JaA toa "ISmqpmusnq8qdqt WGCRRHISHS | e. W 
SATA: He: ... FAM MAAsey ... AI WSZqEUWHH: VTGOHISMId- 
mugea l.’ With the qr. a IL 5 compare agren aAa Aa- 
EMI gA U gag aA AR a gag JARA aAA 
aqgaiagggaa l IV. 3. 39-40 q by genra (on Ai p. 124), In Venk. ed, 
the last half is different. Compare also Ragan IV. 7, 11 semnearergéirat 
&c, dps RAT wurewsree4qáco!0 al as ammà maradi: t 
a gmRanta: yurgaggaa Ra- ien g: ain Rna ge aaa 
Ha aA: | bif 9. II. 12-15. araeía explains AA aS SANA MARAT: 
gem: a RaRa: nhom Wupgep'. On dmm DL. 03 the weq puts 
forward four possible alternatives about karma and punarjanma, rejects tbe 
first three and accepts the ith, It may be quoted here ‘axe aaa fag 
FAR spe: RUD, sip RAAR Gem enfamifa-gía EGUEN Raon- 
fame Raa BA Aa, sni mus; seu Agda gia. On Il, 14 d. 
ana one may note the following Upanisad passages on which the sutra is 
based, viz. g. zq. II, 2.13, a. gg. V. 10 7, The last two passages 
iastrate the meaning of mià in q g. H 13. The above passages will 
have to be quoted later under karma and punarjanma 


H. D. 178 
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anguish according as the accumulation is due to meritorious or 
evil acts. The Yogasttra says that the Yoga system has, just 
like the system of medicine, 2245+ four divisions or aspects, viz. 
samsGra (the round of births or transmigration), the cause of 
samsara, the release from sarhsara, the means of release ( viz. 
samyak-darsana, insight into reality or discriminating discern- 
ment between the purusa and sattva, unassailed by false know- 
ledge); sütras 16-27 of the 2nd pada set out these four and 
explain some of the terms used in defining them, Sitra 28 
provides that when impurities are washed away by practising 
the angas of Yoga, the knowledge shines forth {more and more) 
till discriminatory discernment becomes perfect. Then sütra??26 29 
enumerates the eight azgas (aids, or auxiliaries) of Yoga, viz. 
yama (abstinences), niyama (observances), adsana (bodily 
posture ), pranayama (control or regulation of breath ), pratyahara 
(withdrawal or suppression of the organs of sense), dharana 
(fixed attention), dhyaina (meditation or contemplation ), 
samadhi (concentration or absorption into the object of medita- 
tion), The Vaikhanasasmartasitra enumerates the same eight 


2325a. wur fafdeetsmél aigu... vafüquq smeb wuededa o TAAN 
mam on II. 15; vide p. 939 note 1510a for the whole passage. #4 gw 


wa! FUT: WA RT o ma RaT amass eri 
ag gà: daca! esae eric: dogs DLO 16,17, 24-26, Com- 
pare these four aspects with the four Noble Truths of Buddhism cited in 
note 1510a above. (dg means (aura acc, to arqeqta. 





Pe SON 


2326. Srmgiasrarq faerat siradifirafddquequr: (8-4 IHTHSI-RIVITUUS" 
AT UOT LAT A-ATT AEG NA ul un q. I, 28-29, The areq on II. 29 is : 

at Catmgrat) ertet TAIT AANST ara AAT! FAM WU 
d annega aa am aal amaga - an an a aaa WI qum armor 
cari wen RTE | al BAIT fare: WHA MATA Aane: :, ARIT- 
Suqenetiastram eri: L' Thefve gus mentioned in s & II, 3 are called 
farda. It is somewhat surprising that the eight angas ‘qa.. qaraaersg te 
( in prose) are quoted as from mgrum in the giemgeqe (siataie p. 167) and 
by emu p. 1022. The S@ragenrdaa (B. I, ed.) VIII. 10 divides yogins into 
three classes owing to the differences in their practices and abstentions, 
viz, WR, qa and faq and each of these is again subdivided into further 
sub-classes. It further states that some of these called Anirodhakah do not 
practise pranayama, others called Margagah practise only pranayama and 
the rest and those called vimargagah practise all the eight angas, but they 
regard even God that is proper for contemplation as not so. The original 
words are ‘3 @apmmedgt qaaa ... cqurg eere vagnoqequrp aps. It is 
difficult to say what the last clause exactly means. It is probable that in 
this sentence reference is made to some class of yogins that do not contem- 
plate on God, but hold that without contemplation on God they can secure 
liberation ( ka:valya, mukti). 
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angas of Yoga. The remaining sütras of pada two (from 30 to 
59) deal with the enumeration and definitions of yamas and 
niyamas, their explanations and the treatment of Asana, 
pranayama and pratyahara. The Santiparva (304.7 = 316.7 of 
Ch. ed.) speaks of Yoga as 'astagunita' or astagunin) Out 
of the eight angas the first five are indirectly useful for samadhi, 
because they eradicate what are opposed to samadhi (such as 
himsà, asatya &c.), and are therefore called bahirazga (external, 
indirect) s&dhanas (means) of Yoga, while dharana, dhyana 
and samadhi are said to be antaranga to Yoga ( Y.S. IIL 7, 
‘trayam-antarangam pirvebhyah’. The last three are dealt 
with in the 3rd pada. It is these sütras in the 2nd püda that 
are emphasized and elaborated in Dharmasastra works. Therefore 
some detailed treatment of these matters is needed here. 


In some works, such as the Goraksasamhita the angas of 
yoga are said to be only six (omitting yama and niyama 
or omitting some others), The Maitrayani Up. (VI. 18), 
the Dhyanabindu Up. the Atri-smrti XI. 6, Daksa VII 34, 
Skandapurana, Kasikhanda, 41. 59 and Buddhists say the 
same, Manu? provides (IV. 204) ‘a wise man should always 
practise yamas but not the niyamas always; one who only 
practises niyamas and does not practise yamas incurs sin 
(or falls into hell)’. This does not mean that niyamas are 
forbidden but it means only this that yamas are far more im- 
portant than niyamas, The words ‘yama’ and ‘niyama’ both 
occur in the Santiparva (cr. ed. 326. 15 and 339. 16 of Ch. ed.). 
Some Smrtis omit them from the angas of yoga probably 
because they are prescribed for all persons in general by Manu, 
Yaj. and others. Manu does not enumerate yamas and niyamas, 
but Yaj. (quoted on p. 1406, n. 2303 above) enumerates ten 
yamas and ten niyamas. The five yamas 235 of the Y. S. are 





2327. aM AARAA MMAR: TÀ tur WRUD gs Wa: weg 
gepeqd qni Rar. wy. 1.18; sega 1X. 6 and gaegia VII. 3 mention 
the same six ahgas (including tarka) as in Hur. qw. ‘aai MHH: 
MUST UOT) ead TATA Tega aaa wa rarae wm. verse 4l 
(Adyar ed p. 196), magan 1. 4, and engg (RINES 41. 59); amuk on 
ay. III, 110 p.990) quotes a smrtl text enumerating six aigas of yoga 
( omitting qa, Aaa, anaa and adding añ). The aeina. IX. 35 and feg - 
wim (I, 8. 8-9) mentions eight aùgas. amus (p. 990) explains ad aai- 
aganman Rahko. wagon XI. 76 mentions only five, SOMWA, 
ena, mag, weon and qor in that order, E 

2328, aama aga TED Wut 00 SUÍQSUBTOHTIA I WE: 
AAAI: "Elan! qp ow. l.30-31; some words of the wiwq may be quoted ; 

( Continued on next page ) 
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ahimsá (noninjury to all ereatures and at all times), salya 
( truthfulness ), asfeyz (non-stealing i. e. not appropriating 
others’ things in a way not sanctioned by the Sastra ), brahma- 
carya (i. e. control of the organ of generation while guarding the 
other organs of sense also), aparigraha (non-acceptance of anything 
from another beyond what is necessary for presorving the body ). 
These five constitute for a yogin a great vrata when practised 
without reference to species, place, time and occasions (or 
exigencies). As provided by Manu, yamas have to be observed by 
all but there are exceptions. The observance of yamas would be 
called vrata, but the rigorous observance of yamas without 
allowing exceptions is called by the Y.S. mah@vratu which 
has to be observed by yogins without exception at all stages. 
The observance of yamas and niyamas is a first step for the soul's 
ultimate success in winning Liberation or Isolation (kaivalya), 
since, unless the soul is purged of all sexual and egoistic 
desires, it cannot live the divine or spiritual life that the higher 
stages of yoga require, What is meant may be briefly exem- 
plified as follows: Smrtis recognize some exceptions to all these 
in the case of ordinary people. For example, it is the ksatriya’s 
duty to fight and therefore it was provided by Manu ( VIL 87, 89) 
that a ksatriya should not run away from battle and that 
ksatriyas fighting and dying in battle on both sides went io 
heaven. Vide Yaj. I. 324. So hid was allowed to a ksatriya 
but if he wanted to follow the Yoga discipline he had to give up 
himsa. Similarly, Smrtis excused untruth on five occasions 
(vide Gautama 23, 29, Vasistha 16. 35, Adiparva 82. 16, Sànti- 
parva 34. 25 and 165. 30, quoted in H. of Dh. vol. IIT, p. 353 and 
notes 536, 537). Manu in IV. 138 makes an exception for 
ordinary men viz. one should not speak what though true is 
painful to another (na briiyat satyamapriyam). But one who 
eters on the discipline of Yoga must always speak the truth 
except when speaking the truth would result in the ruin of 





(Continued from last page ) 


eate aam Wie engem: |o mu TARTAR ACTA ARE TATA 
gOIBITTRSIT aferrrara Fo. agaf süfez semen aaa: Aqai a" 
a-a aug Remeng eino Ra: |. fang in the aq above means 
gua and not gj; on aulezaea, ara@eria explains ‘ qadimeasit ai-darT- 
AMAR AUTTA-ATSTIAAAT A AMAIA awa suique. 
The agia and Magam respectively explain ayqitge as ‘ araftzet drt 
araararmaAant:? and ‘argitqe: atithuraarseaaremaranaaretat: ?. qao 
quoted by gewrareg of megas states that himsa is of ten kinds (p. 304). 
The fes. I. 8. 10-28 names these five qas and defines them. 
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creatures. The Mitaksara on Yaj. II]. 312 remarks that 
telling a falsehood in the case of arranging a marriage though 
excused (by smrtis) should be avoided and also the beating of 
a son or a pupil as punishment by one who observes a vrata. 
A householder who approaches his wife on certain specified days 
after her monthly illness and avoids the parvan da;s ( vide H. 
of Dh. vol III n 1425) is to be regarded as one observing 
brahmacarya, acc. to Yaj. I. 79 and Manu IV, 128, but if he 
takes to the path of Yoga, he would have to give up this latitude 
( vide note 2308, 233° above) and avoid all contact whatever with 
all women including his own wife as the Lingapurana empha- 
sizes, The Yuktidipika, one of the earliest commentaries on the 
Sankhyakarika, mentions (on p. 112) five yamas but puts 
‘akalkata’ (absence of crookedness) as the 5th instead of 
aparigraha, The Visnupurana (VI. 7. 36-37) enumerates five 
yamas and five niyamas as in Y, S. but substitutes ‘mind bent 
on the highest brahma’ (kurvita brahmani tathd parasmin 
pravanam manah) for ‘Isvarapranidhana’. The five niyamas 
according to Y. S. IL 32 ?33 are $auca (cleanliness), santosa 
(contentment), fazas (austerity), s:ddhyaya (study of Veda), 
i$rarapramidhüna (devotion to God, or surrendering all actions 
to him). Three of the five niyamas, viz. tapas, svidhyaya and 
Isvarapranidhana constitute Ariyayoga as already stated in 
Y.S.1L 1. It is most difficult to give an objective definition of 
duty, but duties can be defined on the subjective side. The 
object of emphasizing duties is to make men rise above lower 
desires and to make the higher self shine forth. These are 





2329. aR Ama mm (are) Aaa na a wed Wea 
^ ^ ~ - . a $ me . 

A Warns yaer pe aa: manq) dune wiqud wei 
HUND wma on dog 1L 30; gut Aaea ae aaa 
aaah! yana a asha aa sang! ta. 
on qr. IL 312-13. gag (in potag gerna) states ‘agi Rii NRA 
Rénga! mmga Reang g p. 3092. 

2330. FAM RAMI IAT RAVINE aia! aia AYA agai TAAN 
Gy IL. 11.18, ay. ap. I. 55; agnazsÀ aÑ TAFEA: GH! mag 
Haw ge: wag! fgg. L 8. 23. 

2331. sipg-msdrpam-ememuwfeprens  fvunc oí mi @ IL 32; 
mea ‘aa Aaga Ai Amao rel, sped (SpWHOTUTHINIQSU ; 

e r a 
for qq; acc. to qi, q. vide n. 2323 above. Vide gay. H. 11. 20-29 for these 
five and their definitions, The afm¢ifaat (p. 112) enumerates the Raas x 
aa Tega ames” git ta faa. The same five are 
quoted as Vyasa's in a verse by gan? (Igang p. 302). arataa explain 
= ~ A 

RARA agar ARNAR’. 
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based more or less on the Upanisads; vide e. g. Chan, Up. III. 
17. 4 where tupas, ahimsü, truthfulness, dana, (charity) and 
ürjara (straightforwardness) are put forward as virtues to be 
cultivated by a sacrificer, Br. Up. V, 2.3, where all men are asked 
to cultivate dama (self-restraint), dana (charity), daj« (kindness). 
Therefore, the yamas prescribed by the Yogasütra constitute 
what may be called extra-regarding duties and are mostly in the 
nature of prohibitions (such as 'don't injure anyone, don't tell 
a lie, don't rob a person, don't accept gifts'), while the niyamas 
are concerned with the individual himself ( who has embarked 
on Yoga practice ) and are of a positive character ( viz. be 
clean, be contented, be austere, do study the Veda and be a 
devotee of Isvara ). The Amarako$a?3? defines ‘yama’ as 
actions that are obligatory (or to be always performed) and 
that depend upon the body as the means for being carried out, 
while niyamas are acts that are not obligatory (or not to be 
continuously engaged in) and that depend (for carrying them 
out) on means that are outside the body (such as water &c). 
Sauca (cleanliness) is of two kinds, büluja (of the body effected 
with water, loose earth, paficagavya, pure food &c.) and 
abhyantara (internal cr mental). Vide H. of Dh. vol. II. pp. 651- 
52 and vol. IV. pp. 310-311 for details of the sauca of both kinds. 
A verse of Manu (V. 106) deserves to be noted?33 in this 
connection viz. ‘of all kinds of sauca the highest is the one that 
relates to wealth (one must desire wealth without depriving 
another of his wealth by improper means); that man is $uci 
(pure) who is pure as to wealth and not he who is purified by 
loose earth and water.’ Sūtras 33-34 of pāda II provide that 
when the practitioner of Yoga is assailed by the outbreak of the 
fever of perverse thoughts (such as ‘I shall kill him who has 
harmed me’, ‘I shall tell a lie, I shall appropriate another’s 
wealth, I shall commit adultery with another’s wife’), he should 
revolve in his mind and cultivate the opposites of such thoughts 
and dwell on the consequences of such thoughts, viz. they cause 
endless suffering and lack of right knowledge. Yama and 


2332. ämma fea wenü dem à Raag a RAAT 
araaag sums (2nd qivz, mera). aem quotes the yogasūtra defini- 
tions and explains ‘mrg ma yagi aui aJi, aa Ga GAARA raat. 

2333. wena Arami i ga A gR a gai gag: 
su uad V. 106; Roma 22.89 has the same verse, but reads agag 
for af in both places, The fqeonqafag III. 275. 13 states: qme writ 
uas ut gaq i. Compare smegrat wea: in grpowq. VII. 26. 2 and 
sew... giaearqrat: as quoted from grada by sm on sr. I. 154. 
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niyama constitute the preliminary ethical code which an 
aspirant for yoga must observe and some pert of it must be 
followed by all men as Manu and Yàj. prescribe. 


In sutras 35 to 45 (of pada IL) the results of the continuous 
practice of the several yamas and niyamas are set out viz. when 
the aspirant has become established in ahimsa, all beings (men 
and animals) give up enmity 7334 in his presence. When the 
aspirant for Yoga is well grounded in the practice of abstinence 
from falsehood his speech comes out to be effective unfailingly 
(that is, if he says to a person ‘be you a righteous man’ or 
‘may you attain heaven ’, the man becomes righteous or attains 
svarga). When he becomes rooted in abstinence from theft all 
jewels wait upon him from all quarters (that is, though he may 
not hanker after riches or means, the latter come to him of their 
own accord), When the Yogin is firmly fixed in brahmacarya,2%5 
he secures energy (whereby he treads the path to such super- 
normal powers as anima) and when he reaches perfection he is 
able to transfer knowledge about Yoga and its angas to his 
disciples. In Y. 8.1. 20 itis stated that asamprajnata-samüdhi 
follows when the yogin has faith, virya (energy) and other 
qualities. The greatest emphasis is laid on chastity in thought, 
word and deed for the yogin or the seeker for brahma (vide 
Mundaka IL. 1. 5, *satyena labhyas-tapasà hyesa àtmà samyag- 
jianena brahmacaryena nityam’), The idea is that the yogin 
makes very rapid progress towards the final goal of samüdhi and 
kaivalya if he is thoroughly chaste and that without it the 
practice of rajayoga is futile and dangerous. Those interested 
in the importance of ‘brahmacarya’ should read Mahatma 
Gandhi's ‘self-restraint versus self-indulgence’ (3rd ed. 1928 ), 
particularly the Appendix I. pp, 137-158 which reproduce W. L. 
Hare's article), When the yogin is firmly established in non- 





2334. amana miN Ñ Aaa: i at. kj II. 35; avqeríd remarks 
‘manaa siqsreteq- THATS THATS TIT waaa: niaaa 
Wernqrevaísratrnton F at cafa.’ Sanskrit poets love to dwell on this 
aspect of the hermitages of sages e, g. vide mad, garam p. 45 (of Peterson's 
ed , description of Jabali's hermitage’) ‘area waa: saggia aa- 
mai adaa aA À ARAU! AA R meaidHArEla Aranna- 
aA maagang Ra qug qw. Aaa Raa: nanmand 
Raga: aaga mai- anma FMR: ARAR’. 

2335. Wide er. gq. VIH. 2. 10 % quanfit wid a ar Aaa Wis 
agen SAREA Fa were AEA |; maada iam: i R. a, I 35; 
1.20 is “Sa Tega TTT gatum. aRar aana: 
Ñ. g, L. 39, pn means RIRN. 
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acceptance of gifts he has a desire to know his past, present and 
future lives (and receives illumination thereon ). 


As a result of having to clean 23% one’s body the Yogin 
becomes disgusted with his own body and avoids contact with the 
bodies of others. Other results of cleanliness (of the mind) that 
arise are the purity of sattraguna (i. e. not being assailed by rajas 
and (amas), gentleness, one-pointedness (of the mind), mastery 
over the senses and fitness for the sight ( realization) of the Self. 
From contentinent results? supreme happiness. "apas gives 
rise?3:$ to perfection in the body (i. e. acquisition of some occult 
powers lil. :nimà) and perfection as to the sense organs (such 
as being ab!e' . hear and to see what is distant) owing to the 
eradicatiot ^ impurities (1 e. the A/esas and sin ); (continuous ) 
study of tue Veda (and japa of om &c.) leads on to the union 
with (realization of ) the deity he chooses, From devotion to 
Tgvara results perfection in Samadhi. 


Asana (bodily posture )?359 is defined in Y.8. as one that 
is stable and easy (or comfortable). Asana means a seat which 
is covered with Awsa grass, deer-skin and a garment in that 
order ( this would be La@hya Gsana) as laid down in Gita ( VI. 11), 


2336. iban Ss aU WAT: | sagaia aag 
quan agi N. a. I. 40-41. The first Sutra refers to aaraa and the 2nd to 
arqa. na l. 98 defines (HARRI as ' sre WEE EU E yF areata 


a at ba ga warn ar a ARN AARAA: N; vide gga for illustrations, 


2337, arMdigigadA: Baan: ! gp ow. DL 42. The aq on this only 
quotes a Santiparva verse ( vide p. 1399 n: 2295 above). araeqia explains 4 
ua wwizaa: FATAR: 

2338. mR aaa a amanea ami- 
faísrtisaoierarera | ay. & IL. 43~45. is explains qart as ‘M Za neaaf- 
wafd? and aaan as 'q wmrftqu Wet: AAAI FAT WET wand 
ariaa’. Vide qp « 1.23 for qaityar from Ssofarara. The wea on 
IL 44 explains ‘Say qr (gp entura(üged quid Weng, BVT ae added’. 


2339. fées ! qacisiseqraeqeemafstequ ! gat. geagraisran: ? sit. 
a II, 46-48. Compare :qar, qq. (3rgerd vurcq wá smit and aÀ gA MRN- 
akangna n (II. 8 and 10), The word sayazq is explained in different 
ways, argo explains arava ar anata Raana aA gA aaa HAT- 
ya faaara Adiada’, This is rather far-fetched and unsatisfactory, as 
hardly anywhere else is aaramnaamuTa recommended. Wea takes atazq to 
mean ARIA Tq AiHlaMtena MARA Baa: Aaa: RIASA MGEN- 
mal aa naaa gaah waa: This is a little better 
than Vàcaspati's explanation, Brahma is described as wd s(üanaed Hug 


( 3. gq. IL 1). 
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while the word àsana (in Yoga) means bodily posture. It should 
be noticed that the Yogasütra does not expressly prescribe any 
of the numerous àsanas mentioned and defined in the Hatha- 
yogapradipika and other works on Hathayoga and indicates 
that those asanas are not necessary in the practice of the 
Patafijala Yoga and that any posture which is easy, stable and 
comfortable would be enough for the yogin. The Y.S. here 
follows the Sv. Up. (1I. 8 and 10) and not the works on Hatha- 
yoga, if any existed in its times. In order to secure the posture 
described above the yogin should relax the usual physical 
movements of the bedy ( prayatnasaithilya ) and bring the mind 
to reflect on the Infinite (/rahma). As a result of perfect 
mastery over posture, he is not overwhelmed (or overcome } 
by the pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst). 


A few words must be said about àsanas, The present author 
recommends to all those interested in dsanas a very useful and 
instructive handbook (in 188 pages) on *àsanas' composed and 
published by Sri Kuvalayananda of the Kaivalyadhama at 
Lonavla near Poona (third impression in 1949) with 81 plates 
(78 on different dsanas and 3 on nauli). The Daksasmrti 
(VIL 5) mentions Padmasana and Yaj. in IH. 198 appears to 
allude to it. Dr. K. T. Behanan on ‘ Yoga, a scientific evaluation’ 
inserts 16 figures (between pp. 186-187) of several àsanas, 
Though the Y. S. does not mention any sana by name yet the 
Vyàsabhásya?39 names ten and indicates by the word ‘adi’ 


2340. grub ward direi zu enfer quere Hruerg qUx Ebr 
Ragi gamana wader Rud und Sr eumd! wey on 
rg 1L 46. About mage and the following two araed(a says $ AAt 
Ayma seas WIAs’. Aig ‘with the support of a cusbion’ 
‘Amgen Ama Ama (arae). In E. L. vol. XXI p. 260, the Kolagallu 
Ins, of the Rastraküta king Khottiga of Saka 889 (exact date, 17th February 
967 A.D.) mentions 'Dandasana,' (p. 263) and 'Lohasani' p. 264 1. 35, quini 
is explained by aami as ‘aiaa Eng BA euh ARa 
wary goara’. Yoga had permeated society so much that in sex eral 
Inscriptions Yogasistra and Yoga techniques are mentioned; e.g. in 
the Tewar Stone Inscription (C. I. I. vol. IV p. 306) of Gayakarna in the 
Cedi year 902 (=1151 A. D.), Yogasistra (verse 6) and Patanjalagama 
( verse 8) are referred to and in verse 11 the first quarter is YONIRE- 
ganar. a aand a areata | qareaia VIL. 5, 
explained by Req on qr. III. 189 (T. S. S.) Hearst: a4 eqedt- 
A a Sad rages ad Aer area! ara Hi. 198. 

B, D. 179 
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that it knew more. Virdsana 2‘! is mentioned in Raghuvarmnéa 
13. 52. Sankaracarya on V. S, IV, 1. 10 remarks that Padmak- 
asana and other special dsanas are propounded in Yogasastra. 
The V.8. (IV. 1. 7-10) has in view, acc. to Sankaracarya, the 
description of dsana in the Gita (VI.11), the relaxation of 
bodily activities and stableness of posture indicated by such 
words as ‘ dhyayativa prthivi’ (Chan. Up. VII. 6.1). According 
to the H. P, (1.17) dsana is the first aga of Hathayoga, that 
Siva speaks of 84 àsanas, of which four āsanas called Siddha, 
Padma, Simha and Bhadra are the most essential ( sàrabhüta ) 
and it recommends Siddhàsana as the best (1. 34) and describes 
it (135) The Hathayogapradipika names and describes 15 
asanas in I. 19-55, The Dhyanabindu Upanisad states that there 
are innumerable àsanas but mentions the same four as the most 
prominent. Vide figures 16 (p.55), 18(p. 57), 62(p. 97) in 
Sri. Kuvalayánanda's work for Siddha, Padma and Simha 
asanas respectively and figures 105 (p. 186), 106 (p. 187), and 
108 (p. 188), for the 4sanas called Siddha, Padma and Baddha- 
padma respectively in Prof. S. S. Goswami's work on Hathayoga 
and p. 28-30 for Siddhasana, Padmasana and Baddha-padma- 
sana respectively in Alain Danielou's work (London, 1949). 
The Sivasarhhita (III. 100) and Gherandasamhita (IL 1) men- 
tion that there are 84 àsanas, while the Goraksasataka 234? states 
that there are as many asanas as there are living species, that 
all of them are known to Siva, that out of 84 lakhs of àsanas 
Siva chose 84 and that out of these Siddhasana and Padmàsana 
are the best and defines these two (T. 5-9 ). 


The word Yoga is applied to many matters in an extended 
sense (i.e. the method or methods by which union with the 


2341.  dixrq is explained by arg as Guida: ural Ware THA 
spare ea geTadivuem v, wbile aiary (on tqo) quotes afqm's 
description qayga Àa Raa Guay gaia are NUET- 
agga i. This is almost the same as g, qr. st, 1. 21. araqeq(a explains all the 
asanas named by the bhasya except the padmasana (which he says is well 
known). qaera is described in g. 4p. s. II. 58 and dhag verse 9. The 
fataifiasmgaeimmz (verses 39-40) describes qarqa and srguanmqa and so 
does Kasikhanda 41, 62-63, "tW" is defined by qpq2 as 'qygqo saa 
myig AR mmaa gagga (on gy «.ll 46). The yr 
"gt? (ed. by Mr. Diwanji) defines it as ' vpqarat a grai gë aqua gia | 
warad wider eered w (IH. 12). 

2342. sms s aria aed Samaa Aaga Aga Amn 
Rec Ree we an Aeri AQ agea vrago 42 p. 196 (Adyar) 
The verse aigenfar... sidisqu: occurs in sitarsiaq 5. 
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Supreme Self may be promoted) in the Bhagavadgita, which itself 
is described as Yogasastra and each chapter of which is also 
called Yoga. For example, we have in the Gita 'abhyasayoga ' 
(8. 8, 12. 9), karmayoga (3.3. and 7), jfianayoga (3. 3, ), bhakti- 
yoga (14.26). A few other works also do the same. Some Western 
writers speak of several kinds of Yoga such as Mantrayoga, 
Jiianayoga, Bhaktiyoga, Karmayoga, Rajayoga and Hathayoga 
(vide ‘ Bengal Lancer’ by F. Yeats-Brown, London, 1930, p. 284), 
R. C. Oman’s ‘The Mystics, ascetics and saints of India’ p, 172 
(ed. of 1905 ), Geraldine Coster’s ‘ Yoga and Western psychology ’ 
p.10, Alain Danielou’s work pp. 83 ff. (for descriptions of 
Mantrayoga, Layayoga, Kundaliniyoga &c.). Some late Sans- 
krit works like the Yogatattvopanisad 73% and Sivasamhita 
(5.9) speak of four Yogas viz. Mantrayoga, Hathayoga, Laya- 
yoga and Rajayoga. All these have in view the system of 
Patafijali, but each emphasizes some particular aspect of yoga 
discipline. But there are really only two main systems of Yoga, 
viz. the one expounded in the Yogasütra and its bhasya by Vyasa 
and the other dealt with in such works as the Goraksa$ataka, 
the Hathayogapradipika of Svatmarama-yogin™'! with the 
commentary called Jyotsna by Brahmànanda. Briefly, the 
difference between the two is that the Yoga of Patafijali con- 
centrates all effort on the discipline of the mind, while Hatha- 
yoga mainly concerns itself with the body, its health, its purity 
and freedom from diseases. This is illustrated by the facts that 
Patafijali defines üsana as any posture that is ‘sthirasukha’, 
while works on Hathayoga describe many 4dsanas like Mayir- 
asana, Kukkutdsana, Siddhdasana, which are deemed to remove 
_ 23:3. pi (à aga wart Fras casera.) enhn was TAN Ua- 
nen: nigga ara ggm g AANA BAT BWA anm NAR " 
weWguR dni Sad quar: | swims: aes: Raia! assy 


Wet wae eases! AT Ta SAG: Tard Kc.) Atataqeige verses 19, 
21-23, 





2344. A translation of this work ( which contains 388 verses) into English 
by Srinivasa Iyengar has been published by the Theosophical Publishing 
House, Madras (3rd ed. 1949). The proper name of the work appears 
to be gandiftart, as shown by 1.3 ‘gandiftat wt AAA: Harne: ’, by the 
colophons at the end of each Upadesa and the first verse of the commentary 
of Brahmananda 'Hathapradipiki Jyotsna'. Acc, to the com. g and g 
mean gy and “azz and represent respectively right and left nostril-breath, 
The Sivasambita is translated by Rai Bahadur Srischandra Vidyarnava, 
Panini Office, 2nd ed. 1923 and Gherandasambita was translated by Sris- 
chandra Vasu, Bombay, 1896. 
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diseases (1. 31) and which are said to be 84 (for the names 
of the 84 dsanas vide pp. 146-149 of Danielou’s work) and 
Hathayoga deals with such processes?! as Dhauti ( washing 
the stomach), Basti (yogic enema) and Nauli (shaking the 
abdomen) about which Patafijali is silent. Hathayoga, if 
practised with proper guidance and perseverance, will not only 
endow a man with a strong, healthy, pure and active body but 
also may develop inner strength and happiness. The technique 
of Hathayoga claims three kinds of results viz (1) cure of 
diseases and disorders of the mind also; (2) attainment of 
supernatural powers called siddhis; (3) leading to Rajayoga and 
Kaivalya. The Hathayogapradipika itself states that Hathayoga 





2345. Tbe six ($us of gg are: ARR rferad eid auri 
agufi aA Gz RAO Waara i zw. a. 9. I. 22. ifa is described in the 
Journal aiwaratat vol. Il. pp. 170-177, «ia (yogic enema) in vol. J. 
pp. 101-104, aif in vol, IL. pp 25-26 and vol. IV, pp, 320-24 and qyraiiía 
in the Handbook on ' Pranayama’ (by Shri Kuvalayananda), part I. pp. 79- 
100. There are various methods of Dbauti, The present author, who has 
been suffering from hyperacidity for over 60 years and from duodenal 
ulcer for at least 35 years, practised on the advice of an Indian doctor holding 
an English degree in medicine washing of the stomach by swallowing a 
large quantity of tepid water and then vomitting it. This was done for 
several years, generally once a week (or oftener), He can say from personal 
experience that it washed the stomach and reduced acute pain. But he 
found or thought that it was no cure and gave up the practice after some 
years. fq is cleansing the nose and spe is fixing the eyes without wink- 
ing on a minute object till the tears fill the eyes ( fatiatasamem asawed 


amfa: | agara aaaea TITAN gsi, 8. IL. 31). qaa is of various 
types such as apa, usmem, sTqsiz zm, gara, maea, One 
with weak eyes must not attempt it except under the guidance of an expert, 
It is a preliminary to ekagrata (one-pointedness of mind) and dAyana. 
Those interested in the Hathayoga may read 'Hathayoga, the report ofa 
personal experience ', by Theos Barnard, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 2nd impression, 1945, This author travelled over the whole of India, 
settled down at a guru's retreat in the hill near Ranchi, and went to Tibet 
also at his guru's bidding, The book contains 36 photographs, 28 of which 
represent various «sanas, VII, XXVI-VII of Mahamudra, Vajrolimudra 
and Pasinimudra, XXXII and XXXIII represent the first and second stages 
of Uddiyana-bandha and Nos, XXXIV-VI represent Nauli-madhyama, Nauli- 
vàma and Nauli-daksina, The H, Y. P, (III. 6-7) names ten mudras. 
Another recent work is ' The Yoga of Health, Youth and Joy" (a treatise on 
Hatha-yoga adapted to the West) by Sir Paul Dukes (Cassell, London 1960). 
This is a very useful book, contains about seventy excellent photographs and 
is written with great moderation after long personal practice. The author 


was engaged for years in lecturing to the army on the usefulness of yoga 
Practices. 
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is expounded only for leading on to Rajayoga 23" i, e, Rajayoga 
is the principal fruit of Hathayoga and not siddhis and Kajvalya 
is due to Rajayoga. The Hathayogapradipika enumerates the 
names of the same eight angas as Patafijali does, but its yamas 
are ten of which taking a light meal is the principal and ahinsi 
is the first among niyamas. Besides the eight angas, it deals 
specially with Mahamudra, Khecari, Jālandhara, Uddiyāna and 
Mülabandha, Vajrolij, Amaroli and Sahajoli (1, 26-27). The 
Hathayogapradipika (1. 5-8) mentions that Hathayoga started 
from Adinatha (i.e, Siva) and then enumerates 35 great siddhas 
in all from Matsyendranatha, Goraksanátha onwards, The 
famous exposition of the Bhagavadgīta by Jñānadeva called 
Jianesvari cites at the end the Guruparampara as Adinatha, 


Matsyendranatha, Goraksanatha, Gahininatha, Nivrttinatha, 
Jiadnadeva. 


There are other differences between the works on Hathayoga 
and the Patafijala Yoga. According to the Goraksasataka and 
H. Y. P. the main aim of dsana and pranàyáma is to rouse the 
Kundalini (the vital force in a person slumbering at the base of 
the spine coiled like a snake) and take it through the several 
cakras and the Susumnanadi to brahmadiara, while the Y. S, 
hardly ever dilates upon chakras and nàdis/?! Several people 
after reading some modern works on Kundalini are tempted to 
make efforts to rouse the Kundalini This is a dangerous experi- 
ment, Shri Purohit Swami in his * Aphorisms of Yoga' states 





2346. Gm aAa gzíddtutquad ! gas I.2, on which the com. sdyat 
remarks wade cq aed wd s (opns usta hast Haat; after 
mentioning several siddbas such as wwaezaru, mata, UT, Tear, the 
eeamadittar ( V. 8) concludes geared neteat esaaaa: |. 


2347, Y.S, mentions Nabbicakra, which means no more than the navel 
that is circular in shape, and Kurmanadi in HI. 29 and III, 31 respec- 
tively, Vide Goraksasataka verses 10-23, 54-67 for the chakras, nadis, 
brahmadvàra &c. and H.Y, P. II for the awakening of Kundalini, The 
Goraksasataka is set out (transliterated text and translation) in W, G. 
Driggs' work ‘Gorakbnath and the Kapnphatas' pp. 284-304 and was recently 
edited and published by Swami Kuvalayanand with translation and notes 
(1959). Dr. Hazariprasad Dwivedi has written a work called ' Nath Sampra- 
daya’ (1950) and Dr. Mobansingh also has a work on 'Gorakhnath and 
medieval Hindu mysticism’, If we take the Guruparampara set out in the 
Jüanesvari, Gorakhnath should be taken to bave flourished about 1100 A, D, 
ora little later, Vide ‘the life of Goraksanath and the succession of disciples’ 
(in Marathi) by Mr, R. C, Dbere (1959), pp. 224. 
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that the awakening of the Kundalini is a terrifying experience, 
that on the first day on which the Kundalini was awakened, the 
whole body was as it were on fire and he thought that he was 
dying and that he drank in three months gallons of milk and 
clarified butter and ate all the leaves on two nimba trees (pp. 
57-58 of the translation). The germ of the doctrine of nadis 
in Tantras is found in a verse occurring in Katha Up. VI. 16 
and Chan, Up, VIII. 6. 6 ‘there are hundred and one nàdis 
(arteries) of the heart; one of them penetrates the (crown of ) 
head; moving upwards by it, one attains immortality; the 
others (of the nadis) serve for departing in various directions.’ 
The Pragsna Up. (III. 6-7) states that each of 101 nàdis has 
73 sub-nàdis, each of which again has 1000 more. Vide 
Mundaka Up. II 2.6. In Chan, Up. VIIL 6. 1 it is stated that 
the nàdis of the heart consist of a subtle substance, brown, 
white, blue, yellow or red in colour. This is probably the germ 
of the statement of a nādī being called pińgalā. The Maitrā- 
yani Up. VI, 21 speaks of the nadi going upwards as Susumna. 


The Visnupurana mentions Bhadrasana 738 which passage is 
quoted by Vacaspati, The Puranas, Vayu (11.13), Markandeya 
(36. 28), Karma (IL 11, 43), Linga (1. 8. 86), Garuda (1. 238.11) 
mention the same three dsanas, viz. Svastika, Padma and 
Ardbisana. The Visnudharmottara-purdna (lI. 283.6) pres- 
cribes for dhyaána the àsanas called Svastika, Sarvatobhadra, 
Kamala (Padma) and Paryanka. The Bhagavata III, 28.8 
employs the same words as the Gita VJ. 11 about Gsana (viz. 
* éucau dese pratisthapya ). 


Asanas are of two kinds, one type being helpful for pránà- 
yama, meditation and concentration, such as Padma, Siddha 
and Svastika (figure 20 p. 59 in Sri Kuvalayananda’s handbook 
on'Asanas') The other kind of āsanas are helpful in eradicat- 
ing diseases and for physical culture. But most of them require 
different physical movements and the final form assumed by 
these postures would make deep meditation difficult, if not 
impossible (vide Sirsásana figures 24-27 between pp. 62-63 of 
Sri Kuvalayananda’s handbook on Asanas), Sarvangasana 
(figures 33-36) of the same work, Halasana (fig. 42-47 of the 
same), Viparitakarani (figures 77-78 pp. 121-123), Maywtrasana 





2348. smpHaHcp Reyal- aandaa gaua daa gid! 
arae on Ñi. q. II. 48. The half verse is syg. VI. 7. 39, 
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(figure 72 p.109). The Tejobindu Upanisad I 23 (Adyar ed )#349 
holds that alone is (proper) àsana which makes continuous 
meditation on brahma possible; other postures only lead to dis- 
comfort.’ Jt should not be supposed that one who seeks higher 
yogic disciplines must devote some time to ásanas and then 
pass on to the next stage. The àsanas are primarily meant for 
physical culture and eradication of diseases, If the individual 
yogin possesses a tolerably sound body he may proceed with 
pranayama and other angas. Besides the postures, the practi- 
tioner of Yoga is asked to gaze steadily at the tip of his nose 
(Gita VI, 13 ). 


Some regulations are prescribed about the food to be taken 
or avoided by a seeker after Yoga and about the places where he 
is to practise. The Santiparva 2350 of the Mahabharata provides 
that the yogin should subsist on cooked small particles of grains, 
or oilcakes and should avoid oily substances and even when 
subsisting on yavaka (i. e. kulmasa or cooked barley grains) for 
long, he would still be strong; he should drink water and milk 
mixed together and should resort to caves, The Markandeya- 
purana (q. by Krtyakalpataru on Moksa pp. 167-177 ) states 
‘The yogin should begin meditation in unoccupied spots, in 
forests, caves and should avoid practising Yoga in noisy places, 
near fire and water, in old cowsheds, where four roads meet, 
near a heap of dried leaves, on a river bank, in a cemetery or 
in a place where creeping creatures exist, in a dangerous place, 
near a well, near a caitya (funeral ground) or an anthill’. The 
same purdna says that he should not practise when his stomach is 
windy, or he is hungry or tired or when disturbed in mind, nor 
when it is very cold or hot or windy. The Devala Dharmasiitra 235! 


2349. gum wig wugspdau! smqd düsmqengut- 
mal Ag- I. 25, 


2350. amai AÀ AR: AR a aa Aga TAA AA ARN FBR- 
aaa | Qala aR SA Aian mA AJEN A THAT | 
qaa aa Aaa aata ga aq: Da A of aana ma. 
289, 43-45 (cr. ed.) — 300. 43-45 í3pq. ed.) q. by giemedq? (on Ala 
Pp. 173-176). Vide arguda (36. 48-50), wargeret 234. 7-9, gH I. 11, 47-52, 
Garg, Hsing 41. 65-65, fgg I. 8. 79-84 for places to be avoided for 
yoga practice. \ 


2351, Aaa ALE AACN TH PAA YS ADEE AA TAA gar Prana 
Raw ... wr ahead wr! Bas q. by HeaHee (Ae p. 181). Compare 
Ame Bq. IJ. 10. 
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prescribes that a yogin should practise meditation in a shrine, 
empty house, mountain cave, on the sands of a river, in caves, 
or in a forest, in a pure spot free from danger. H. Y. P.I. 61 
and 64 prescribe what foods to avoid and what foods may be 
eaten, The Goraksasataka 2352 prescribes that the yogin should 
give up pungent, sour and salted food and should subsist on milk 
diet. The Gita (VI. 16-17) says ‘one cannot succeed in Yoga 
who eats too much nor one who observes total fast and Yoga 
removes pain for him who takes proper food and exercise. 
The Chan. Up. (VIL. 26.2) where Sanatkumara gives instruc- 
tion to Narada about the Reality remarks ‘Purity of the 
mind follows on purity of food &c. ( aharasuddhau sattva- 
suddhih’ &c.). Aparaiarka on Yaj. I, 154 quotes a long prose 
passage (on p. 221) from Harita “one should be pure and should 
subsist on a limited quantity of food that would be enough or 
useful for his purpose as the ācāryas say ‘purity of mind 
-food”, It is clear that Harita takes the words ‘aharasuddhau 
&e.' literally, while Sankaracarya in his bhasya on Chan. takes’ 
ahara to mean ‘ experience of objects of sense such as Sabda’, 


Pranayama—lIt is this anga of Yoga that figures most in the 
works on Dharmasastra from the earliest times. Literally the 
word means ‘restraint or pause of prüna'. Other synonymous 
words are ‘pranasathyama’ (note 2310) and * prànasarrodha '. 
The important point is: What does ‘Prana’ mean here 
The word is derived from the root ‘an’(to breathe) with the 
prefix ‘pra’. The verb and its forms occur in the Rgveda 
as in I 101.5, X. 121. 3, X. 125.4. In various passages of 
the Rg. prāņa means simply ‘breath’ (as in I. 66. 1, III. 53. 21, 
X, 69.6). In Rg. X, 90. 13 (prinad-vayur-ajiyata) it is stated 
that Vayu (air, wind) arose from the prána of the primeval 
purusa. The word ‘asu’ also is used in the Rgveda in the sense 
of ‘ prana’ in I. 113, 16 ( udhirdhvam jivo asur-na agat), I. 164. 4. 
We have both prünana ( breath ) and jivana (life) in Rg. L 48. 10 
(addressed to Usas) Perhaps apüna is suggested in Rg. X. 
189. 2 (anta$carati rocanàsya prànàd-apánati) All the five 


2352. REPRINT Aras | annes 50; agrodpong3uir- 
TÂNARA ASTAIREA, 1 smstitaats-qUi-aaoonmo-frvqun- 
Ídemewprerueuane CO ciqusnisaam Esas anasa NaRa- 
aA l A NASRA TAA gg UEA a A È gayi 
Rani qà maa agi qud qnit Wrraurau! g. Gy. 9. 61. 64-65. 
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names of pránas appear in pairsas in the note?33 below from 
Tai. S. In the Tai. S. I. 7. 9. 2 occur the three words ‘prana, 
apàna and vyána'. The Atharvaveda (in VIIL 1. 1) mentions 
'pránàh' and 'apanah' in the plural and 'asu', *prána' and 
‘ayuh’ in VIIL 1.3, all probably meaning 'life' In the 
Upanisads, pràna becomes the vital force or principle of all 
beings, the representative or symbol of ahma; vide Br. Up. I. 
6.3 (Pràno và amrtam, nàmarüpe satyam, tábhyam-ayam 
prána$channah), Br. Up. I. 5. 23, which, after quoting a verse that 
the sun rises from Prana and sets in Prana, goes on to say 
(tasmadekam-eva vratam caret, pranyic-caiva-apanydcca, 
nen-mà rápmà mrtyur-àpnavad-iti ) ‘therefore one must 
observe only one vow, he should inhale and exhale with the 
(fearful) thought that otherwise, the Evil one, Daath, might seize 
me', Here it appears that we have the germ of the theory of the 
importance of pranayama. In Chan. Up. V. 18-24 it is stated 
that the five Ghuéis are offered to prana, vyana, apina, samina 
and udana (in the words *‘Pranaya svaha’ &c.) at the time of 
a meal and that one who knows the true meaning of Agnihotra 
and offerings offers it in all worlds, in all beings and in all selves. 
Even now these ahutis are taken before meals by brihmanas, only 
the order of the five differs, Prasna 1I, 13 says :—' All this that is 
established in the three worlds is under the dominance of Prana.’ 
In Chan. Up. IV. 3. 3 Prana is again given five names on 
account of its working in the different parts of the human body 
Viz, prána, apàna, vyàna, samàna and udàna (all five being 
named in the Tai. S.). It follows that some distinction among. 
the operation of the five prànas must have been made at least 
a thousand years before the Christian era. 





2353. mnai À ni garaua} À magmai AmB: X g. I 6.3.3. 
On this raot has in the com, the clear and interesting note ‘qq ta N4: 
sriroreearairara riva sz eratufivara ear aig: fag: | gre sm 
Basa: wa enfant: i EQUUS mUswedl ture: akaa gA sna: 
Qn aoa: | ASJA: MAARTI! GRENAA sm unis 
"ad ama: | TERR eeqracaae | Feary TCA ess soa TTT: 
ara ARI agag aqn: V. Then ann relies on gi. g4. I. 3.3 
d suite @ rr: agaa AA: ser a: wea: Bia: Beara: | ay cara: 
Wag. In connection with the parts of the animal ie be offered in a sacrifice 
as saaa, the d, w. (III. 4.1. 3-4) states: quu apa spmr zaüsmuist 
aaa | TREAT |; ger ANTS HMA anag | nara, amara amimai- 
RIARI ak ma gana mona ug T KAR MARASA I WF 
NA gamara mo: ai RAA aÀ g gA 7" agani aa ward 
931 TII, 4-5, 


H, D, 180 
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In this work it is not necessary to enter upon an exhaustive 
discussion on prina from the Upanisads, A controversy has 
gone on about the meaning of prana and apana. Caland, Keith, 
Dumont and a few others hold that ‘ prana’ means in the ancient 
Vedic literature ‘expiration’ and ‘apana’ means ‘inspiration’, 
but that this meaning was revised in later days. On the other 
hand almost all Sanskrit commentators and writers and G. W. 
Brown, Edgerton and others hold the opposite view.”5t The 
present author agrees with the latter view viz. that ‘prana 
meant and means * inhalation or thoracic breath’, while ‘apana’ 
means ‘abdominal breath.’ All scholars are agreed that these 
are certainly the meanings of the words prana and apana in all 
classical Sanskrit literature, the opposite view being confined to 
the ancient period even by those who hold that prana and apana 
meant respectively ‘expiration’ and ‘inspiration’. We should 
as far as possible so construe all Upanisad passages as to yield 
the same sense consistently. The Prasna Up. (certainly an 
early Upanisad, though not among the earliest ones) contains 
the following interesting and rather decisive passage ‘just as 
the king appoints his officers saying ‘(each of) you should 
govern such and such villages’, in the same way this prana 
assigns to the other pranas separate spheres viz. apàna in the 
organs of excrement and generation, the prana going in from 
the mouth and nose establishes himself (as king) in the eyes 
and ears, Samana in the middle (of the spheres of Prána and 
Apána) i.e, in the navel, since it is he (Samana) that carries 
the food offered (in the fire i.e. in the stomach) equally (to all 
bodily parts ).” 


, 


Caland, Dumont and others who hold that the word ‘prana’ 
in ancient Sanskrit literature means 'expiration', chiefly rely 
on Sankarácarya's explanation of Chàn.255 Up. I. 3. 3, (yadvai 


23541. Vide Z. D, M, G. vol. 55 pp. 261-265 and vol. 56 pp. 556-558, 
J. A. O.S, vol, 39 (1919) pp, 104-112 on ‘Prana and Apana’ by G. W. 
3rown, J. A, O. S, vol, 77 (1957) pp. 46-47 by Prof, Dumont, J. A.O. $. 
vol, 78 (1958) pp. 51-57 (Prof, Dumont versus Frof. Edgerton ), 


2355. nuai on gr. I. 3.3 explains ‘qd geq: anand gaani 
ari affa: Wreifa s uomesi avariéafa3n:, aana aA à anahara ama 
ari Wrsurmurp G0; vide also migon on 3. a IL. 4. 42 (aagi 
aqeauíquan) ' stor: augfesganmmu, anaana R anan 1 * eyra: 
ann admi Rinia: t Tga xeigiasenrenqiq: (quar gi atag 
AMRA NS. The dar in IV. 29 (amr uad web wear eaput 


MOTTA SRA MAATUA: U? appears to use the two words in a special 
sense. 
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pránitisa práno yad-apāniti sospānah &c.) They hold that 
‘antarākarsati vāyum’ in Sankarabhisya (on Chan. Up I. 3. 3) 
only mean ‘inhaling’; but that expression is capable of mean- 
ing ‘it draws the air into the inside of the body (i.e. in the 
abdomen) and what is more important, one has to note that the 
interpretation put on Sankara’s words here by Caland, Dumont 
and others is directly opposed to Sankaracarya’s own explana- 
tions in several other passages of the Upanisads, such as Br. Up. 
1, 5. 3, TIL, 4.1, Chan. Up. IIT. 13.1-6, Katha 5. 3; Prasna II, 
4-5 (vide note 2353), The bhasya on Br. Up. I. 5. 3 2356 remarks 
‘Prana is an activity of the heart which moves about in the 
mouth and nose and is so called because it is led forth; Apana 
is a downward movement starting from the navel and is ao 
Called because it casts out urine and excreta’, On Prasna Up. 
Hl. 4 (quoted in n. 2353) the Sankarabhasya says the same thing 
about Prana and Apana. Not only Sankaracarya but a much 
earlier authority viz. the Dharmasitra of Devala (mentioned 
by Sankara, vide p. 1352 n. 2208 above) defines the working of 
Prāņa and Apána as done by Sankaracarya in his bhasya on 
Br. Up. I. 5,3. 


In the Yoga system ( which is based on the Upanisads ) prāņa 
implies more than mere breath. It means vital energy, powers 
such as speech, eye, ear, manas in the body as well as in different 
forms in the universe. Its most perceptible manifestation in the 
human body is the movement of the lungs. The Y, S. inculcates 
on the yogic student the doctrine that by scientific control ( as 
laid down in it) of pràna in the body it is possible to obtain 
control over the deep-seated (and ordinarily imperceptible ) 
forces in human consciousness as well as in the external world. 





2356. On gg. qw. 1,5, 3 ‘fara geal RAT A WL. a RA 
Beg TG aT Lea aamin R Ra gAn eura zur wars gone at 
UT... 7, the important seq passage is HA NOT IA MI mamaaa] 
gag: ANJAR: à amarar insi AAA: 7; OD PA 
II, 5 the relevant aeg on aqya is: sme, qaninaaad gena 
Biers 1; on Raq. 5.3 ‘aed mamai ee the wre is E 
gaara more TIGA na qur sme wen oma (rua wd 
3UPTSIN: 1), This clearly shows that prana is taken by the bhasya as meaning 

‘inhalation or thoracic breath’ and apina as ‘abdominal breath’ or 
‘exhalation. aq gii aiia Gara AIEHAT AMT: se maam- 
Tamaisma: 1 ĝgzq. by pama (AakwE p. 170); qaqa 213.7 (Faas 
ed.) says ‘witagg ag Se ara aaa: | seq TS gee areata: TRA, 
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The word ‘pranayama’ does not occur in any of the principal 
Upanisads. “357. But it occurs frequently in the Sutras, Tor 
example, the Ap. Dh. S. provides that if a householder 758 is still 
asleep when the sun rises he should fast and keep silent that day 
(till night) and observes that, according to some acaryas, he 
should continue to perform pranayama till he feels exhausted 
(by way of penance). The Gaut. Dh. S. states that if animals 
other than dogs, snakes, frogs and cats pass between the teacher 
and the pupil when the latter has sat down before the former for 
study, he (pupil) should practise three prànáyamas and should 
partake of some clarified butter (by way of prayascitta ). 
Similarly, it provides that if a person smells the odour from the 
mouth of one thas has drunk liquor, he should perform (as 
penance) three pranayamas and should partake of clarified butter 
and that if a Vedic student chances to see an impure person like 
a Candala, he should, after performing one Pranayama, look at 
the sun. Similarly, Baud. Dh. S, (IV. 1. 4-11, prose) provides 
prapnayámas as expiation for several lapses. 


The above examples show that in the times of the Sütras 
(i.e. several centuries before the Christian era) the conception 
of pranayama had been so developed as to hold that it was a sort 
of penance and religious rite for removing the taint attaching 
to acts and omissions that were condemned by the then society. 
At this stage prandyama appears merely to have been a religious 
act independent of any theory about its being one of the eight 
angas of yoga. 


To the five prinas mentioned in Vedic literature, the 
Puranas and other medieval works added five more pranas with 
different 25? names, 





2357, Ina sim ten ancient and principal upanisads are enumerated 
' &sl-ha-mz-uar-uvoz-agiara- iat i dcl A BFA guqnoa qur ta 

2358. emuiadisararenadrsg(easa ! 2n a(adt: uroraraed(acpg! s. 
4. @ 11.5. 12.14-15; qagaaiaoganraien samara AINARA! MNIA 
gamed Aana! M. 1. 6l; anA GUE MMA awed ql aga 
eogiigeadiaa worrard Gear! at. 23. 6 and 22, Compare with a. 23,6 Wu 
XI 149 and with ay. 23, 22 nw V. 86, 

2359. misna: MaA Zara “ara ca Bl a: HG Budi Fara 
Wes: ... VAL AT MEAT: FA THTA Ca: | HAS: Banas saad Faye | 
WAM Aa: Bin: w gata íe t g(d wt amga mmaa AA yg. 1. 8. 
61, 65-66 ; compare gmrzigrieza (ed. by Mr. Divanji) IV. 64—71 for the ten 
vayus and their functions; qaq¥ 213, 16 (aerated areal esa diear:) 
mentions the function of ten pr?nas, Vide Dr. DB. N. Seal's ‘the positive 
sciences of the ancient Hindus’ (Longmans, Green, 1915) pp. 228-231 for 
explanation about these ten. 
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It is now proper to see how the Y. S, defines and explains 
praniyama. ‘When the stability of posture has been assured 
(orsecured) pránàyáma is the pause (lit. cutting off) in the 
movements of inhalation and exhalation’, The bhasya explains 
‘Svasa’ as ‘drawing in of the air which is outside one’s body’ 
and ‘ prasvasa’ as the expelling of the air in the trunk (or chest )' 
and the absence of both these is pranayama, This shows that 
the chief element in pranayama is the absence of both inhalation 
and exhalation i. e. kumbhaka in the technical language of yoga 
works. The next sütra states that prānāyāma (the pause in 
movement) is of three kinds, viz. external, internal and 
suppressed. The idea is that Kurnbhaka (stopping or pause ) 
may be done after one has taken in air from outside (first kind) 
or after one has expelled air from the trunk (2nd kind) or when 
one is in a normal condition (i. e. neith»r making an effort to 
fill his chest with air or emptying it of air) one may makea 
pause (3rd kind), Each of these may be regulated and considered 
from the point of the units of space, time (measurement by 
kalas or mütrüs) and numbers, Prànàyáàma is called mrd (mild) 
when pause is kept up for 36 m&tris, then moderate one when 
kept up for 72 màtrás and keen (/irra) when kept up for 108 
matras, When practised for days, fortnights and months, it is 
called protracted and when performed with great skill it is called 
süksma ( subtle ). 


In connection with pranayama we must look to Y. S. I. 34 
also. That sütra lays down that for securing the undisturbed 
calm of the mind one remedy is the expulsion and retention of 
the breatb. "5? Ib appears from that sūtra and its bhasya that 
ridharana (retention of breath i. e. Kumbhaka) is pranayama. 


Some explanation must be offered about d.s: (space), kū 
and satkhyd in relation to prániyáma. Ordinarily a healthy 
grown-up man breathes in and out in about four seconds i. e. 
about 15 times a minute (21600 times in one day and night). 
In order to measure the force of the recahu a piece of cotton or 
a thin thread ig held at some distance from the nostrils and tho 
distance up to which the air driven from the nostrils makes the 
cotton or thread move or cease to move is measured by means 
of finger-breadths, As regards time several units of time are 
mentioned because in those ancient days there was no scientific 


2360. wxgda-(aumemui qp mem! wpousl 35; Gam a WAAR 
Prai yaaa gA weed Bure naapi A RAR: dea RNIT! 
meq, l 
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apparatus, The time taken for winking (mimesa) is equal 234! 
to the time required for pronouncing a short vowel and this was 
called matra. The time taken for touching one’s knees thrice 
with one’s hand and snapping the thumb and forefinger was 
also called matra. Other units are passed over. The general 
rules are that both recaka and püraka must be uniform and quiet, 
that the time given for püraka should be half of that given to 
recaka. Three views about the duration of püraka, kumbhaka 
and recaka are that they should be in the proportion of 1: 4 : 2 or 
1:2:2 or the same for all. The Puranas give different matras 
for prāņāyāmas e. g. the Markandeya (36.13, 14) says that the 
laghu (mrdu of the bhasya) is of twelve matras, double of that 
is madhyama and the wttariya (tivra in the bhasya) is for three 
times twelve matras, while the Garudapurana (I. 226. 14-15 ) 
puts down the figures as 10, 20, 30 respectively and the Kürma- 
purana (II. 11. 32) agrees with the Markandeya. The Mitaksara 
on Yj. IIT. 200-201 provides that pranayama is of three varietios 
(adhama of 15 matras, madhyama of 30 máàtràs and uttama of 
45 matras), The Lingapurana (I. 8, 47-48) also puts forth 12, 
24, 36 matras as the time of nica udghata, madhyama udghita 
and mukhya and states that obvious results of these three are 
respectively perspiration, tremor and utthana (prasada-kampa- 
notthana-janakasca yathakramam). Compare Mark, 36, 16 
which states that those three are to be mastered respectively by 
the different lengths of pranayama (prathamena jayet svedam 
madhyamena ca vepathum | visddam hi trtiyena jayed-dosan 
anukramat 0) ). 


It should be noticed that neither Patafijali nor the Vyàsa- 
bhasya employs the well-known words, puraka, recaka and 





2361. Agrari R Aangaan uq! um 57.6; feat sap ubi 
AVAATa TAO: | wet 231. 6; RG eo WTAT aa WEIL aur Are 36. 13 
(Venk, ed). fáeuradiw 1.73.1 grace ma GA: Rada aanta 
says Cexstepmeed wüUrer (3: uufuia wife wg: GIOP HDD gU: wrist 
arate: OR: waa: Tard gg) E a RUAA GAN aa a a A- 
gagaan on A g. UW. 50; agiamatiad oral: Raan 
agagah am anA iaa N aed. VIII 12 q. as irme 
in gemmRen» (Aas p. 171). The siWargm says  WIOTgrHi Wed ATAT- 
Rass: Nora MA AA aaa: AÀ AUM MA wg 
fitirg: verses 47-48; vide g9. 11. 80-81 Aedi ggg TAWA aT LAAT: ! 
nequa fgeursgidstderisa: 0 zum: ena AEA aa: Ang. The 
AmaAAgg (verses 41-42) lays down the proportion of the three (qum, 
Hera and tay) isas 16, 64, 32 matras, while the qwey, (1. 226, 14-15) 
speaks of 10, 20, 30 matras, 
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kumbhaka, but only $vàsa, pra$vàsa and gativiccheda. 22 
Besides, Patafijali and Vyasa say nothing about the japa of Om, 
Gayatri or Vyahrtis in pranayama, as the smrtis and later 
medieval works do, A third matter to be considered is that in 
some later works recaka, püraka and kumbhaka are said to be 
three prànayamas and this latter is said to be of four kinds, three 
set out in Y. S. II. 50 and the fourth in IL 51, 


The words ‘recaka’, ‘ piraka’ and ‘kumbhaka’ also must 
be, however, regarded as ancient enough. They are mentioned 
and defined by the Dharmasitra of Devala™3 referred to by 





2362, aitaraia SATAN SATA AAA RE: MOTTA: | aema aAA- 
Reano: RER fiian: t merami agi: | ay. a IL 
49-51; FARAR were MATAARA sara: nA AAO ware: 
anaes: Ta: mona: t mea on 11.49. The word gíw isto be 
connected with each of the three words «mg, sme and asw. Here the 
gw that follows Vg; is called. argrgí« and the one that. comes after qva; 
is called ampaqzarata. The gcn that is made when there is neither faq 
nor qv; is called zqewg(xt. For an exhaustive and lucid exposition of the 
Patanjala sutras on pranayama, the bhasya thereon and the views of other 
commentators, vide Yogamimamsa ( of Shri Kuvalayananda) vol. VI, pp. 44- 
54, 129-145, 225-257. 


2363. as: faa: serrata: | Bui ai gA Rama: gni 
aaa at tea! Parma quaii ow gets fafafisard - (guna?) 
agiegetet a wala maaana apga gaga (zza!) 
ARa: (gaa: i rer (atrae p. 170) and sm p. 1023. 
Compare angea ‘ea: REL vang: ATIS: sum vanus 
aidaa gaman CF Gia! qå gga ma i dia g dea 
vftgs:' on dy ug, II, 50. The waaravg explains ggu am aNg- 
Ram aA: angaa’). This word is differently explained by different 
writers ; vide aapitatar vol. II. part3 pp. 225-234, Sometimes qum, Cs 
and gw are said to be three monaas, sometimes all three together are 
deemed to be one yrmrata. Each of these again is either Jug, aeq (or evan) 
and dig. Vide e AA. VIII 7 rat Rra Ra qWurcw cup WU! ag 
animan RA Ox wan w. Vide fáemasiw III, 280.1 tai yh Wa 
gn "d dump (uU! Ren Ba: sora HETRU: aH TH HT: 
afa sanaaa gia maamaa nAaR amd | aa aÀ 
aaa TTT TA qun qure AUT TATA HAART: qa qumdt and 
RAA aaa ara-ara ANAE: ei genda i nan o at. & 
II, 50; qun FRA ARRETE EARS Ja: Adi araa: N 
YE: pR y: maaniaga: a agda. VIII. 9-10; the last half verse 
is quoted by sgia, I. p. 142 (as amar.) and the three are defined in 
wüdinrgr. VIII. 19-21 of which verse 19 is q. by «gta. I. p. 142. gem is so 
Called because in it there is resemblance toa jar filled with water (which 
remains steady in it). wanta explains ‘Raana gl Aaga MN 
sHRupcqs gf guai. Vide qA V. 3.97 RFA W; GUARA NA 
WHqUIS San maA t So gra means gH ga GNR: — aw. 
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Saiikaracarya (vide note 2208 above), The Brhad-Yogi-Yaj. 
and Vacaspati also mention them. The Visnupurana in a 
poetic description of the Sarad season employs them by way of 
Slesa 64 (as below). Several modes of performing pranayama 
are prescribed. One of the simplest is to stop the right nostril 
with the thumb, to fill in air through the left nostril according 
to one’s ability; then to throw out the air through the right 
nostril; again inhale through the right nostril and eject air 
through the left. Do this at least thrice, Practise this at least 
twice every day, preferably in the morning after bath and in 
the evening or four times (before dawn, during midday, in the 
evening or at midnight). In the beginning kumbhaka need 
not be practised at all. After some practice with pūraka and 
recaka, kumbhaka may be begun after recaka. Kumbhaka after 
püraka is to be practised with great caution and should be 
attempted under the direction of an expert. 


The Manusmrti contains?*6 a great eulogy of pranayama 
in the following words ‘even three pranayamas performed 
according to the rules prescribed and accompanied by the 
vyühritis and pramava (the syllable om) should be regarded as 
the highest tapas for. a brahmana; just as in the case of metals 
(like gold and silver) impurities are burnt when they are melted 
in the blast of a furnace, so blemishes (like passion &c.) of 
the organs of sense (including the mind) are destroyed by the 
control of breath; one should extinguish the blemishes { passion, 
hatred &c.) by prandyamas, sin by dhdrand, contact with the 
objects of sense by pratyahara and such attributes as are 
ungodly (viz. anger, avarice, jealousy &c.) by meditation (on 
brahma). lhe Y. S. states that from the practice of pranayama 
results the dwindling of actions (or klesas) that envelop 
enlightenment (which is the characteristic of sattva) and the 





2364. SOA Sai: BE Hagen: | AE ARGETA- 
Aa: Roy. V. 10. 14, 

2365. mnam rgrorez cried fafurezem: p eurgídueprienr ANI Tel 
qud gaa mamaa curgstís crar wer ARa qeu quur umma 
Aaga onanga Aa mona (Acqua! semgnep dua unen 
aU BNL eed Vl. 70-72. Alb these are sggwifiqr VIII. 29, 30, 32. 
The last verse occurs also in aga VII. 13, wag. X. 93, woma IIl. 28, 
akogag. 36. 10=39, 10 B. I. ed.; it is quoted from mẹ&oga by gernmed 
(mammog p. 168), which explains ‘Aqa Agy, JAANA, MENA’. 
amari p. 990 explains ‘atau aor UNT: ?. 
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mind of the yogin becomes fit for fixed attention. 25 The 
Goraksa$ataka?997 provides ‘a yogin always eradicates diseases 
by asana, sin by pranayama and mental disturbance by 
pratyahara’. The Smrtis state that prindyimas have great 
efficacy in destroying sins. Manu XI. 218 ( =Vasistha 26. 4 
Baud, Dh. S. IV. 1. 31 and Sankhasmrti XII. 18-19) states 
*sixteen pranàyamas performed everyday for a month together 
with the vyührtis and pravara (0m) purify even the murderer 
of a bráhmana. Manu XI. 193 and 20i prescribe the performance 
of a single pranayama as a purification for light lapses or 
riding an ass or a camel and such incidents as being bitten by a 
dog, jackal, horse, camel, boar or man. Y4j. IIT. 305 prescribes the 
performance of a hundred pranaydmas for the destruction of all 
sins, of upapatakas (lesser sins described in Yaj. III. 234-242) 
and of sins for which no specific priyascitta is provided. Manu 
IL. 83 (2 Vasistha X. 5 and Visnudharmasütra 55.83) states 'the 
one syllable (om ) is ( the representative of) the highest brahma 
and prànayàmas are the highest tapas’. 


lt may interest readers to note that the great Jaina monk, 
&carya Hemacandra, condemns prànàyamas by saying that they 
allow no rest to the mind, that there is physical effort in püraka, 
kumbhaka and recaka and that prindyima is an obstacle to 
mu kts, 2368 


In kumbhaka performed after püraka the nerves, heart and 
lungs are under strain and permanent damage to these may 
result from careless or hasty practice of kumbhaka after pūraka. 
Those suffering from lung or cardiac affections should not enter 
upon the practice of pranayama on their own initiative but must 
first consult an expert. Swami Vivekananda said long ago that 
all students of Yoga 2% ‘are expressly and earnestly reminded 


2366. aa: aaa SHAT | unmg a PTa aaa: | ai. «. II. 52-53; 
STOITATRTS TES Sd rfr: afa gratie AA) Waa GL) aT a 
at ToT Agia qiue: gmevi! zi ured. 


2367. sms ws uu somata wana! Gant ar ah senate 
Wag "ica 54. 

2368. «wm me: enet OTT ATH: agag moreaTaaa fier ae 
WAAAY À ga ia à a Raa: a FARO TT: gE- 
ao Aara of Zaag, 6th wre verses 4~5 (pub, in Sameera, Surat, 
Vikrama Samvat 1995), 

2369. Vide p. 123 Vol. I of the complete works of Swami Vivekananda, 
Mayavati ed, of 1946. Vide a similar warning given by Swami Kuvalaya- 


( Continued on next page ) 
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that with few exceptions Yoga can safely be learnt by direct 
contact with a teacher’, The fact, that the Yogasūtra con- 
taining 195 sütras in all devotes only five siitras (II, 49-53) to 
prandyama and that even these five are of a very general 
nature, indicates that Patafijali intended that the yogin should 
not practise prāņāyāma by merely listening to or reading these 
sūtras but should approach an expert yogin for instruction and 
guidance. 


It should be noticed that Patañjali does not require in his 
definition of pranayama the mental or inaudible repetition of 
any syllable like ‘om’ or any mantra like the Gayatri. But the 
Smrtis prescribe the practice of prindyama every day in the 
Sandhyavandana, YAj. (I. 22) prescribes 737° that a man of the 
three higher varnas must every day take a bath, perform 
marjana (sprinkling water with kusas) with the mantras (Rg. 
X. 9. 1-3 * apo hi sthà &c.'), practise pranayama, worship of the 
sun and japa of Gayatri (Rg. IIL 62.10) and that pranayama 
comprises the japa three times of Gayatri preceded by the 
Vyahrtis, each being preceded by Om and followed by the Siras. 
Pranayama as described by Y4j. is prescribed even in modern 
times for the morning and evening Sandhya adorations, Prand- 
yàma with mental repetition of ‘Om’ or a ‘mantra’ is called 
‘sagarbha’ 217! or ‘sabija, while pranayama not so accompanied 





(Continued from last page) 
nanda in ‘Pranayama’ part I, p. 66 and by Shree Purohit Swami in 
‘Aphorisms of Yoga’ (London, 1938 p. 56). Figures 27 to 40 (pp. 68-89 in 
Shri Kuvalayananda's popular handbook on Pranayama, part one) illustrate 
the three (puraka &c,) in praiayama of the best scientific type. 


2370. SAARNA MRA: AAA MRN MIST: NAR AT: t 
mA Great aa wie ngA ARL Anaia AA MGa: ag. L 
22-23. The second verse occurs in afa 25. 13, geenrat. VIII 3, afda 
verse 298, The whole japa for monata would be ati xg: sif xp sif ex: ait He: 
At Bar: sit aq: wed N maaa wa gana dias | A N a: Agaa 
Ñ ami Sarat isg agia: AI. This has to be repeated thrice in the 
paaga. The words andr sqj ... tq are called iv: of masi. Vide qg- 
afrar. VIII. 4-6 q. by sgiàa. I p. 141 as Naar. 


2371. amia ania RAA aA at aeai AmA: aeaa Aa: 
sg II, 11. 31 mentions these two, wame«aftó qSTHYq HT Sd dg ":! STUITQTR: 
a Aşa: aAa na a Rowy. V1.7. 40g. by araeqf on Ñ. g. I. 52 
and by sm p. 1022 (which explains quia: waran:, ais gae:). Vide 
also gw II. 46, 40-41 ‘sneeara wuui qsPpquequr! fqaréns (pud sd 
FRANEA! SFA gp owewenüqerüg(pnb sd: cw qun age: adit 
uirga t. 
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is called ‘agarbha’ or * abija" and it is said that ‘sagarbha’ is 
the better of the two. Santiparva (304. 9. cr. ed.=Ch. ed. 316. 9-10) 
speaks of saguna and nirguna pranayama. The Yogabhasya 
(on Y. S. II. 52) quotes a passage 7372 ‘there is no higher tapas 
than pranayama, therefrom arises purification of the taints and 
knowledge flashes forth.’ 


The H. Y.P. speaks of eight kinds of Pranayama (in II, 44), 
The two most important ones, viz Ujjày! and Bhastrika are 
described by Sri Kuvalayananda in chap. IV. pp. 67-68 and 
chap. VI. pp. 101-115 respectively in his handbook on Prana- 
yàma, part one and the other six viz. Süryabhedana, Sitkari, 
Sitali, Bhramari, Mürccha, Plavini in. pp. 6-25 of the handbook 
part 2. H, Y. P, (II. 48-70) describes all the eight at some length. 


Dr. Rele in his work 'Mysterious Kundalini" provides at 
the very beginning a diagram of the autonomic nervous system 
according to the Western anatomical science, showing the six 
cakras and identifying the positions of these six and the 
sahasraracakra (lit. thousand-petalled i.e. having numberlesa 
petals). He propounded an original view that the Kundalini is 
the right vagus nerve. His book is very interesting and he has 
explored a very large field of yogic practices. He has very 
thoroughly utilized his deep knowledge of Western anatomy 
and physiology, but he himself admits in his preface ( p. 2) that 
the explanations of the various Yogic practices and phenomena 
given by him are possible suggestions only. But it may be 
noted that Sir John Woodroffe, who made a deep study of Yoga 
and of Tantra works and who wrote a foreword to Dr. Rele's 
work, was not prepared to accept Dr. Rele’s identification of 
Kundalini with the right Vagus Nerve (p. ii) and holds that 
Kundalini is not a nerve or any other physical substance or 
mental faculty but rather the Ground Substance of both ( Fore- 
word p. iii). Similarly, Shri Kuvalayanand (in his popular 
handbook on pranayama part 1, p. 57 n. 3), after referring to Dr. 
Rele's admission about his explanations being possible sugges- 
tions only, points out that Dr. Rele had not tried a single experi- 
ment in the laboratory nor had he taken much care to consult 
the practical experience of the students of Yoga and he states 
that to him the whole book of Dr. Rele seems to be of doubtful 
scientific value. He goes further and asserts that Swami 


2372. ay Awa aÀ a i morama Aaa Aona Aa maa | whet 
Ammeg on 11. 52; compare (4wmantex II. 280,4 mornan mf 
mdai aa ag: 
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Vivekananda’s lectures on Rajayoga suffer from the same draw- 
backs as the work of Dr, Rele does. Sri Kuvalayanand shows 
(on pp. 121-126) the value of pránàyàma for physical health 
and the proper functioning of the lungs, the organs of digestion, 
the liver, pancreas and kidneys and asserts that the spiritual 
value of Pranayama is very great. 


Pratyahara (withdrawal of the sense organs from the objects 
of sense ) is defined 2% in Y, S. II. 54 as ‘when the senses have 
no contact with (are withdrawn from ) their objects ( because the 
mind is restrained) and thereby resemble the state of the mind 
itself, there is pratyahara.' When the mind, being restrained by 
the yogin, does not come in contact with the objects of sense, 
viz. sound, touch, form, taste, smell, the organs of sense also 
become disconnected with them, the organs come to resemble the 
mind itself (hence the words ‘anukara iva’ in the sitra), From 
this (non-contact) results the complete mastery over the senses, 
The idea is that in restraining the mind from the objects of 
sense the organs also are withdrawn from contact with them. 
Since the mind is made ek@gra (one-pointed) the sense organs 
together with the mind do not cognise or apprehend the objects. 
Pratyahara igs the checking of the outgoing activities of the 
mind and freeing it from being the slave of the senses. The 
Santiparva (cr. ed. 188, 5-7 = Ch. ed. 195. 6-7) speaks of it. 
The Visnupuràna in V. 10, 14 (in describing Sarad, i. o. autumn, 
states ‘Sarad removed the turbidness of waters as pratyahara 
withdraws the organs from their objects’) refers to pratyahara79”* 





2373. afqaaada Rasen FASTA eurem | Aa TTA AST 
RETNA tay g, II, 54-55, The word scarem is formed from the root g with 
aff and en, The waardve explains 'g(sgenfor (mem: wáieariracafentena 
qang. The word mgn literally means ‘bringing back’, The areq explains 
'exfáqrasitá rmn (sraereqreun gàíd farateii aR an ARER- 
qaga ar must nri verqeqeeqerated (aduer fafqered 
Aza FUP fewuredw senem. The illustration of the queen 
bee and the honey-making bees occurs in Prasna Up. lI. 4 'qwpm miarmi 
ayama wai dread aii Nur wai Ta Vesa | CF TETAS: 
r a! This sutra is variously interpreted but the bhasya follows the view 
of Jaigisavya. 

2374, searfaeausaia Aunt aaaq! gaaman ae 
qaam: a aaa T Aa aA Ragana gR G qnreTIS:: 
Ñeury. VI. 7. 43-44, These are also quoted by gearmeue (Mang P. 173) 
and by anuk p. 1025, The atko y. (39. 41 of Cal, ed, =36, 41-42 of Venk, 
edition ) says ‘aeq pAs Agana agan warafu:! nenígued dur segnem 
waa: Waa tq. by Bengy (Aat p. 173). 
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as ‘Indriyanindriyarthebhyah pratyahara ivaharat’. Vacaspati 
quotes two verses from the Visnupurána which employ the very 
characteristic words of the Y. S. and probably borrow the idea 
and language from the Y.S. The Dharmasiitra of Devala 237 
explains pratyahara as ‘establishing (or yoking) the mind to 
the soul by bringing it back (to the soul) when it has swerved 
from the path of Yoga, because of its subtlety, its restlessness, 
its thoughtlessneas or its force’, The Kiirmapurina 2** defines 
it as ‘the suppression or mastery over the organs of sense that 
are naturally attracted to objects of sense’, Vide Santiparva 
( er. ed, 232. 13 ) also. 


It appears that when the Chan. Up. (in VIII. 15) enumerates 
the circumstances which enable a person to reach the worlds of 
brahman it has an idea of pratyahara in the word ‘ atmani 
sarvendriyani sampratisthapya’ (‘when he concentrates all his 
senses in the self’). 


The third pada of the Y. S. is called ‘ Vibhiti-pada’ (pada 
that deals with the super-normal powers of the yogin) The 
word ' vibhüti' occurs in Pra$na 5. 4 where it is stated that he 
who contemplates on Om of the dvimatra type is taken to the 
world of the moon where he enjoys 'vibhüti' and again returns 
to the earth. There the word probably means nothing more than 
prosperous life. The third pada first deals with the last three 
of the eight angas of Yoga, the first five being called bahiraùga 
(indirect helpers of samprajüata-samadhi), while the last three 
are said to be antaranga of samprajfidta-samadhi (but even 
these three are bahiranga with reference to nirbija Yoga, as the 
latter may occur even in the absence of the three ‘ dharana’ &c. 
These three are called dharana, dhyana and samadhi and these 
three when practised on the same object are called samyama, 
which is a technical term in the Yoga system. Vibhitis are 
the results of sarnyama of various kinds. Instead of employing 
the three words dharana, dhyana and samadhi Patafijali employs 
expressly or impliedly the word ‘samyama’ in most of the sitras 
from 16 to 52 of the 3rd pada. 








2375. sIFXUHITCgTEITATH ANANA RAN: YA: TUPI upra 
egre ! 5 d. by TARF (aat p. 173); atazray p, 1025 ascribes this 
Sütra to emia and reads ‘ aung an aag arite -. Seem? (we 
should read cgrgy aime ). HaAHeT (alate p. 173) explains ‘ a1aSaIeat’. 
2376. steqarnt aaa Ay awaa fume: aia gia MATS 
RWA n pA II, 11.38, 7g, maa 41. 101 ‘gega R aai Avg 
REWA RNg gpa gT: H Fai, gpa means ‘fqagrrgaira’. 
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Dharana, dhyàna and samadhi are said to be the direct 
auxiliaries of Yoga and are three successive stages, the preceding 
one leading to the next. Dharana is the holding of the mind to 
a certain spot or point 7277 or object. The bhasya explains that 
the mind is to be held down to such spots (in one’s body ) as the 
navel, the heart-lotus, the head, the light (in the eye), the tip 
of the nose, the tip of the tongue and the like or on external 
objects (such as images of gods in various forms), In this 
stage attention has to be firmly held upon the chosen object for 
a period of time determined by the will of the yoga aspirant. 
In this stage there are three elements, the subject, the object and 
the act of concentration. The next stage is dhyana, which will 
be described immediately below. The Markandeya Purana 
speaks of ten dhàranas on the different parts of the yogin's own 
body 278 and is in accordance with the plural ‘dharandsu ca 
yogyatà manasah' (in Y. S. II. 53) employed by Pataiijali 
himself. The Asvamedhikaparva also employs the plural 
'dhàranásu'. Vide the Santiparva (cr. ed. 188, 8-12 = Ch. ed. 
195.8). The Yajfiavalkyasmrti 2” in a succint manner brings 





2377. gaara aom ay waaHararat aay! a. @ IL. 1,2; the 
wmm on these is: «mfirqa; gqauoedia: qo sqifaíq erfernir fareur germefay 
Zag mA n Rà aaa RAN ma gA mon) aA ANSAT 

AAA AEM: INE: MAURTUA rag I. The py I. 8. 42-43 
appears to echo the words of qp, w. in ' (Spare «mor ART aa: TATA: | 
a aana magaan.’ The Upanisads speak of the heart as 
lotus ( vide above note 1717 and agui on d, €. 1.3. 14-21 qax qu: 
&c. ). Satfary probably refers to the Purusa in the eye (as in ar. VIII, 7. 4 
or IV. 15. 1 (4q qisa ge esaa va sued giaa) or the Lord in one's 
heart ; araeqia explains ara at ayy by quoting several verses of the fdwur- 
quot VI, 7. 77-85 where it speaks of contemplation on the form of Visnu 
with a benign face, lotus-like eyes, wearing ear-rings and having the 
Srivatsa jewel on his chest, with four or eight long arms, wearing a yellow 
garment and holding conch, saraga bow, mace. 

2378. wmgperai qu wn qd quium A ahaa end. 
Wig ATena RAA MON N gat! qaia wr: Wmq Sega ar, t 
mkoa (36. 44-45 =39, 44-45, Cal, ed.), 1%893 (I. 226. 21-22) q. by 
sme p. 1023 and qewamede (igo p.173). Compare qi 'ugevediq «ui 
at afer qig ah I amag Rg eon Raag? IL 11.39; ada gà 
Aai urong ama: | MARIJ TÅ ONA SIER gT: U aAA 19. 37. 

2379. sedara: aÀ ai R Tai hagar gA Aera 
ara! Aaa: wae AAR NaN A ÅN: 
ghas: aaaea aA RaRa: n feat Aai m moara- 
SRAL) ad eta: Ram aise aed die: | areas Mat ar AR 
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in the angas from àsana to dhàranaà and dhyana as follows: 
(The yogin) occupying a seat neither too high nor too low, 
having placed his upturned heels on his thighs and having 
placed on the left (palm placed on the upturned right heel) 
his other (right) palm (turned upwards), having slightly 
raised his face and having braced up his body with his (raised) 
chest, having closed the eyes, being free from rajas and tamas, 
not allowing the upper and lower rows of teeth to touch, holding 
his tongue firmly in the palate, and allowing no shaking of the 
body, covering the mouth, holding back the organs of sense 
from their objects, should perform pranayama of the twofold or 
threefold type (of 24 or 36 matras), should contemplete on the 
Lord that occupies his heart like a lamp, and fix his mind on 
that Lord by way of Dharana. Devala states 3° that dharana 
is the holding in check of the body, senses, mind, intellect and 
&tman (egoism ). 


M. Charles Baudouin in ‘Suggestion and auto-suggestion ' 
tr. by Eldor and Cedar Paul (ed. of 1922, Allen and Unwin ) says 
(on p. 150) ‘As one of the curiosities of history and further as 
a lesson in humility we must point out thatthe states just 
described under the names of collectedness, contention and auto- 
hypnosis are described with considerable psychological acumen 
(though not in modern psychological terminology) in the 
precepts by which for centuries past the Yogis of Hindustan 
have been accustomed to attain to self-mastery' and the author 
refers to Pratyahara and Dharana in this connection and on 
p. 191 remarks that auto-hypnosis is encountered in Yoga but it 
is tinged with mysticism because the sacred word ‘om’ is 
repeated hundreds of times. 


Dhyana (contemplation ) is the one-pointedness ( continuous 
flow) of the apprehension of the object contemplated upon, 





(Continued from last page) 
Wu: wrgr. III. 198-201. These except the last are quoted by gemere 
{aame p. 180) and occur in vnd, Hits 41, 69-71 and the last (verse 
201)isq. by gmeqo (Hist on p,194). Vide figure 16 in Shri Kuvalaya- 
Danda's handbook on * Asanas' (pp. 54-55) for qaa. These verses in qr. 
are Commented upon by Visvariipa, the Mitaksara and Apararka, Therefore 
they cannot be said to be later interpolations, 


eS em 


2380. sWWiex«asdrgararaat ume! q45 d. by smurk p. 1025, 
Smerneqe (Uter p. 174). orat says ‘ STaRATERT:: ; the gere? says nothing 
9n ament. 
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unaffected by any other idea or apprehension. The Upanisads 2381 
insist upon dhyana, e. g. Mundaka says ‘contemplate upon the 
Self in the form of Om’; the Br. Up. has the famous passage ‘ the 
self should be seen, heard, understood and reflected upon.’ The 
Chan, Up. ( VII. 6. 2) employs the word ‘ dhyana’ in the sense of 
‘concentrating all thoughts on one object’. The Sv. Up. (1. 3) 
mentions dhyanayoga and also Gita 18, 52 does so ( dhyànayoga- 
paro nityam). The Santiparva (cr. ed. 188. 13 ff = Ch. ed, 195. 
13-18) speaks of dhyana, The Krtyakalpataru (on Moksa 
p. 181) quotes a long prose passage from Devala-dharmasitra 
about dhyana. The Visnupurana*® closely agreeing with the 
Yogabhasya in phraseology describes dhyana as the one-pointed 
succession of the apprehension of the Lord’s form, unmixed with 
another idea, brought about by the practice of the first six angas 
of Yoga. Apararka (pp. 1025-27) quotes a long prose passage 
from Visnudharmasütra (chap. 97), which asks the yogin to 
contemplate upon the all-pervading and all-powerful Lord who 
is free from gupas (sattva, rajas, tamas), is beyond the twenty-four 
tattvas and who is imperceptible to the senses, and that, if he be 
unable to focuss his mind on formless God all at once, to 





2381. anam ar ait Zerg: Baa awa Pireeatiwaca:) ge. ga, Il 4, 
5; ser varay smearaaq area Il. 2.6, fatavafwacq: is the potential 
passive participle of the desiderative form of vd with fa.j The ot. ww. VII. 6 
is apt ara (parar: ! varqats giudt... euprqedpa QaHgsr! qum gg Hum 
agai maa nangi Zia 8 ong! 6. agna The earth is 
motionless, just asa yogin when deep in contemplation is motionless and 
therefore it is said ‘‘ the earth is as it were engaged in contemplation,"' 


2382. azquerdeurquafüsme Rer! dg vri mugs qgar 


qu faemg. VI. 7. 91 q. by arserfa, gcraeqo (stare p. 175) aud sm 
p. 1026 who explains ‘ agreqaeqaifarnt ardid: sate: at ídWuremnegst 


aa varafrgeqa 0; aai aikaa Ado kaa aay! aura aut ate (uet 
aera t enrg, mizo 41. 120, One verse from aiveger is repeated 


even now in worship viz. eta: wat aaqaenaraad aR: MÁAR- 
HARE: RIAA ARGNA FAA g Reassgyangam: N 26. 17 
q. by gamae (Aar p. 192); gaue waada gage giagi vuré Un 
sqxqr vaain: JaN gg VIL 16. This is followed by seven 
verses, two of which are sqft and ẹgrgàd (VII. 20 and 23) that are 
the same as Ñataq. ga. III. 20 and 8 respectively, and all the eight verses 
are q. by qcrmewe (Hisp p. 193). The editor did not identify them from 
ag; Vedas aait gar arcana i asian sere drsniq: 
wem Aag ag aaa casey wear ww Reidy Tealseat: 
qudd VII. 20-21. These and the following five verses are q. by @eqHrq° 
(atete pp. 207-208) which the editor did not identify. The verse adma 
Ret: is q. by anush p. 970 (reads gag vari | Graz). - 


Visnudhar masiitru on dhyana 144) 


gradually rise up from Prthvi and the other elements, mind, 
intellect, the soul, avyakta (unmanifested Spirit); if he be unable 
to do even this he should contemplate on the person that is like 
a lamp in his own heart (lotus); if this is impossible, he should 
contemplate upon the form of Vasudeva having on his chest 
vanamala, having four arms, holding the conch, the quoit, mace 
and lotus; and adds that he secures whatever he contemplates 
upon and that this is the secret of dhyana. This shows that 
dhyana is either saguna or nirgun« a3 stated by the Padmapurana 
1V.84.80-86 ( nirguna) and IV. 84. 88-96 ( xagint) or sakara and 
nirakdra (Padmapurana, I. 80.70, 77-78). The Visnupurana 
(VI, 7. 78-90) contains a passage similar to the Visnu Dh. S. 
Skanda ( Kasikhanda, chap. 41. 19) speaks of dhyana as saguna 
and nirguna and defines saguna as depending on different forms 
or as accompanied by repetition of mantras and nirguna as ‘not 
depending on any particular form or as not accompanied by 
mantras’. The Narasimhapurdna (17. 11-28 and 26. 17) describes 
at some length the form in which Narayana or Visnu is to be 
contemplated upon and these verses are quoted by the Krtya- 
kalpataru (Moksa, pp. 191-192). The Sankha-smrti states that 
one has realization (dargana) of the Lord of gods that abides in 
the heart (of every person) by means of dhyànayoga and 
describes the mode of dhyana. Daksasmrti also emphasizes 
dhyana and jfiana (correct knowledge) and states that descrip- 
tion of others serves no purpose beyond adding to the bulk of the 
work, In this stage there is only the duality of subject and 
object, there is no awareness of effort to tie down tho mind on 
an object ( as in mere dharana ). 


Samüdhi (concentration and absorption)—Dhyana itself ia 
Samadhi, when only the contemplated object shines forth and 
when dhyana is as if emptied of its own form because there ig 
no apprehension of dhyana as distinct from dhyeys.23 When 











.,, 283. anima Ri aera Aa anA: Ara AT ag feug 
fere l N. a. III. 3,4,3. The aqeq on these three is: wate e®arare 
Pale serosa ety paa ag A AATA IT ENARA 0 
QUq WWOUTI-EqIS-HHIU-SqHe3 Wus:!nq quor sor qnan Wa2 gregi 
ages sae maA citar pus zíd! agag aaa (Ute: dime 
aq a l naa aga wagt. The wsraidog explains the word gafy 
as arami cika AATA REA AA Iaa amA: I The dgani 
p. 118 ( Kashi series, 1930) brings out the distinction between auga and 
aiga aay as follows: sme Gat qaqa: aang, 
( Continued on next page ) x 
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meditation is carried to a stage where the object contemplated 
upon alone appears and the meditator is not conscious of the 
idea of contemplation, because the object meditated upon entirely 
engulfs the meditator. The yogin becomes so much identified 
with the object meditated upon that he is not conscious that he 
is contemplating upon an object. This is what is meant by 
*svarüpasunyam-iva'(in Y. S. I1I. 3); In Samadhi the subject 
and object, the individual and Paramatman are completely 
blended into one, so that the consciousness of the subject as 
separate from object disappears, The word ‘Samadhi’ does not 
occur in any of the ancient Upanisads, though it is known to 
the Maitrayani Up. (vide n. 2327 above). The word Samadhi 
occurs in the Bhagavadgita (IL 53-54) and in Vanaparva 
(3.11) and in Santiparva 195. 19-20, Ch. ed.) The Visnu. 
purana?5* provides that it is called Samadhi when the mind grasps 
as a result of dhyana the real nature of that (the Paramatman ) 
in which there is absence of the separate apprehension (of the 
object to be meditated upon, the act of meditation and the 
meditator). The three (dharana, dhyana and samadhi) are 
direct aids in samprajiidta-samadhi but they are indirect aids in 
asamprajfiatasamadhi, as this last may follow without these. The 
Hathayoga-pradipika 335 states ‘that is called Samadhi where 
there is equality and oneness of the individual self and the 
Highest Self and where all desires cease to exist’. Subija and 
nirbija samadhis would be equal to savikalpa and nirvikalpa 
samadhi defined by the Vedantasdra. There are several grades 
or stages in samadhi. There are four grades 73 of Samprajiiata 
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enanar naani: gA e Anaga at AG ala 
(aperta: wrarfendia(a ! qun! aa NAI aga RIR: MSATA- 
amai aAa gA AÀ gea Agn oi agga 
AAA nid edi 

2384. «eda mewsrérd aego R aa aam saari amà: Rs- 
dira u Rg. VI. 7. 92 q. by aaaÑ, gamae (Aa p. 175), ARIS 
p. 1026 (who explains qẹq ago: Kemia tàd eqpi van Guerquud 
etc,). Theíogg L. 8.44 is 'fapgpareemimrAed gea Ra) anà: 
weg monata già Rua: w y : 

2385. dew gam pmEemWmUEHS:!uaegddeer war: wrsepiradi 
g. dv. 4. IV. 7. This is practically the same as eq, qme» 47. 127 wcH- 
Wei gp e Grüpaa i 

2386. aa ggg AR: dA aRar aA RRA BET- 
gaani Ra RaR | ada a aaa ARAT A RAN AMENT ! -+ 
aga gia: amA: dr. g, I 42-44, 46; aaa ARA mea Nadi MRA 
amass Anaa agi eeq: (qareqareupr4 suquap suedohust 
A AMAIA serqi ANR: UN Y. 
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samadhi, viz. savitarka, nirvitarka, savicadra, nirvicara. Vide 
p. 1411 note 2318 above. The word gauh, the object cow denoted 
by it and the concept or idea ( jidna) ‘this isa cow’ are all 
really three separate matters, but they are apprehended as mixed 
up. When a yogin concentrates upon a gross object and his 
intellect is conscious of that object as permeated by all the 
above three, then that samādhi is savitarka (Y. S. I. 42). For 
the others vide note 2318 and below, In tbe asamprajňāta 
Samādhi, the ultimate reality dawns on the yogin, 
prakrti does not affect him in any way, his soul which 
abides in itself and is not conscious of personality and even of 
joy is all e or citéakti and nothing else. In this section 
about the influence of yoga on Dharmasastra it is not necessary 
to go deeply into the several stages of samadhi described in the 
yoga works, The Goraksasataka 73° describes the final stage of 
samadhi as follows: ‘A yogin in Samadhi does not apprehend 
smell, flavour, form, touch or sound nor does he apprehend him- 
self or others (as distinct); knowers of brahma hold it to be 
pure, immovable, eternal, not engaged in activities, free from 
the gunas, expansive like the sky, as intelligence and bliss; the 
knower of yoga reaches non-duality in the highest stage as 
milk poured in milk, ghee into ghee or fire into fire,’ 


Jt would have been noted that in dharanad, dhyana and 
samadhi the principal emphasis is mental. External conditions 
do help in the training but they are subsidiary. As noted above 
(pp. 1421-22) cleanliness, contentment, austerities (tapas), 
sexual purity, certain easy postures and living in detachment, 
restrictions as to quantity and quality of food—these are the 
chief physical or external conditions. While the yogin practises 
the above three he may develop certain super-normal powers 
which he is advised to ignore, as they are hindrances in the 
attainment of his goal ( Yogasutra III. 36). Though this is the 
opinion of Patafijali, from the fact that with most yogins the 
siddhis are an important part of yoga doctrines and the fact that, 
out of 195 sütras of the Yogasitra, 35 (III. 16-59) are devoted 
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2387. annaa nia wA a a AAA! IATA aut aft anit Tm: 
were fund Rad Red ited (udepseq! Aa Aaaama sg sra 
Fagin ged are ga aided Raa gad uie Uere wt sur 
Sida; verses 97, 99-100, The first verse is also g. "iT. m IV. 108. Compare 
at. Ty. VI, 19 Fens fleet, mAN. 3.15 agane; Aaaa 
wa ae. oy, I. 9. 28 and Sqaeg. gu. 1.15 fay aa... aris: with gry 
SW &c. 
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to the description of siddhis, the present author is constrained to 
say that siddhis are an integral part of Yoga. "The Vaikhanasa- 
smartasttra says that the yogin can vanish from people, can 
see distant objects and hear in spite of great distance. 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the results of all saziyamas 
mentioned in Y.5S. pada three. A few are cited by way of 
sample, By samyama on the power of an elephant one secures 
the strength of an elephant (JIL. 24), by samyama on the sun 
there arises the knowlodge of the seven worlds (IIL 26) and by 
samyama on the moon, there arises knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of the stars (IIL 27), by samyama on the navel cakra 
arises knowledge of the arrangement of the body (III. 29, viz. 
the three dosas, vata, pitta, hapha and the seven dhatus viz, skin, 
blood, flesh, sinews, bones, marrow and semen). By samyama 
on the coarse 2:3 forms, the essential attributes (svarüpa), the 
subtle form (tanmatris), the inherence (anvaya) and the pur- 
posiveness of the five elements results the conquest (or mastery 
over) elements and from this results the appearance of the per- 
fections called amima and others, perfection of body and non- 
obstruction (of the actions of the yogin by the qualities of the 
elements i. e. the earth cannot prevent the yogin by its hardness 
from penetrating inside the earth's rocks nor can fire burn him 
&o,) In IV. 1 Pataüjali states that supernormal powers 
( siddhis) arise in five ways viz. by birth in certain ?39 bodies 

2388. PIJACI ARI TARIAN RIAA: I ANZA: ATTA 
aga ANRA) SAGARA maa I AA II. 44-46. 
wey consists of nature or attributes of the five elements and is explained 
as solidness (or hardness) of the earth, liquidity of water, heat of fire, 
mobility of the wind, all pervading nature of Akasa. The 4th riipa of the 
elements viz. anvaya is the attributes of khydti (cognition), activity and 
inertia. wey eaplains: awa won: sara tuaeraatr aigar 
aqua Vide a g. I. 13 anaia Agma denen 
euWqu. The three TRT... Raf stand for gunas gA, TIR, TE respectively. 
Vide above p. 1357 note 2215 (a54 g7 etc.). The fifth ‘arthavatva' consists 
in the five elements serving the purpose of affording experience and libera- 
tion to the soul. agde having a body as hard as diamond, qeu g1 
Wed dea: «Ep dtd WD "esu. The wm explains quereis 
as pef gai a Aai ARa: gawa, Ramaga am: Rrra: 
Heaiza | mAg gel ete. 

2389. aMn aat aAa: AZA: d @. IV. 1. Ernest Wood on 
'Yoga' (1959, in Penguin Books) observes on p. 104 about levitation 
(laghima) 'Iremember one occasion when an old yogin was levitated in 
a recumbent position about six feet above ground in an open field for about 

(Continued on next page) 
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(e.g. being born asa bird which can fly high in the sky ), by the 
use of certain drugs, by the jupa of certain mantras, by tapas 
(which is one of the niyamas) and by samādhi, each succeed- 
ing one being superior to each preceding one, 


The siddhis have been enumerated and explained above on 
pp. 1112-13. The Devaladharmasütra has a long note on siddhis, 
which is quoted in Kalpataru (Moksakanda pp. 216-217). 239 
The Yajnavalkya smrti (III, 202-203 ) enumerates some charac- 
teristic signs of Yogasiddhi, viz. becoming invisible to others, 
remembrance of incidents in past lives, charming appearance, 
ability to see past and future happenings or objects that are 
distant, knowing what is being said at a great distance, entering 
another body after leaving one’s own body, creation of things at 
one’s will ( without possessing the appropriate materials ), 


A great deal has been said above on mantras under Tantra 
(pp. 1096-1107 and notes thereto ). There are two theories about 
mantras; one is the vibration theory, viz. that the letters of 
the mantra are charged with certain powers by the original 
composer and user of it and when the mantra is repeated 
certain imperceptible vibrations are set up which help in 
securing the purpose for which the mantra is repeated. The other 
theory is that the mantra comes down from antiquity and from 


(Continued from last page ) 


half an hour, while the visitors were permitted to pass sticks to and fro 
between'. He further refers to levitation which a princess of Sikkim 
asserted she saw asa girl, A. Koestler in ‘The Lotus and the Robot’ (London, 
1960, on p. 114) doubts tbe quality of the evidence of E. Wood on the 
ground that no exact date or place is mentioned and asserts that no experi- 
ment on levitation with definite date and place has been published. But 
Dr. Alexander Cannon in ‘The invisible influence’ (1935) pp. 39-41 
narrated a personal experience of lavitation (laghima). It is not clear 
whether A, Koestler was aware of this statement. 


2390. A short extract from the long prose passage of Devala-dharma- 
sūtra may be set out here. aq daa: ' aa aR aia nia: IAPS 
afia VARMA Beata: | aA ARN SAN Ia: SUCUS! eN- 
qa: ARa e uge gaa RRA amag Raga- 

A A T en ~ = -~ 
aA: mÈ men winced aA -e e a AA dam. 
MARAA e qanman RAA ARAA, ENTAR, ag gid! 
"q wc ERENT Pad ahaa E AN RURAR agaa Rra- 
Ag Amena: a anA ARA (7) Aaa an Aa AIAR: 
aai qg: RaR: agm an AA RREA TRATARA | anatat 
wea ufüstnferq sr curent t ur. LII. 202-203. 
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a great sage and its power of suggestion is great. But the 
real effective power of a mantra seems to the present author 
to depend far more on the knowledge, the responsiveness 
and the high spiritual level which the person who repeats it 
brings to bear on its use. No scientific tests have been employed 
and different works emphasize with exaggeration one of the two 
theories about mantras. All is speculation. The present author 
believes that the 2nd theory has greater elements of trust-worthi- 
ness than the first, as it relies on human psychology, while the 
first degenerated so much that the famous mantra ‘om mani 
padme him’ (dedicated to Avalokitesvara) written on some 
material and pasted on a wheel which was turned round and 
round hundreds of times was supposed to yield great results. 
The 2nd theory led tothe importance of guru and diksa 
(initiation) and here also extravagant claims were made, This 
latter theory, however, required that the disciple should possess 
certain qualifications such as implicit faith in the guru, respect 
for matters spiritual, some knowledge of the tenets and the basic 
scriptures and readiness to devote time and energy to the study 
and practice of the teachings of the guru. Vide Siva-samhita 
(III. 10-19 ) for the relation between guru and disciple. 


The fourth pada deals with Kaivalya, The yogin who has 
gone through the whole discipline up to samidhi and has become 
thoroughly aware of the distinction between Purusa and the 
gunas (sattva and others), becomes free from the influence of the 
three gunas, because they merge in Pradhüna after having 
served the purpose of the soul, that is Kaivalya (isolation) or it 
(Kaivalya) may be stated to be the principle of consciousness 
that abides by itself (and does not become connected with even 
sattva-guna). 3% This has also been alluded to in Y. 8. II, 25 
that states that when aridya (nescience) is removed by discri- 
mination the self (who is the perceiver) does not come into 
contact with the gunas, which state is Kaivalya.4? Kaivalya 
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is put forword in IV. 34 from two points of view. When a 
purusa ceases to be affected in any way by the gunas (that 
constitute prakrti) because he has become entirely passionless, 
prakrti becomes aloof (kerala) so far as that purusa is concerned. 
When purusa has thorough knowledge and ceases to be affected 
by gunas he remains as bare consciousness (citisakti) and 
remains aloof (kevala) and that is the 2nd point of view about 
kaivalya. In that state of kaivalya or moksa we cannot 
predicate any happiness or bliss about him but we can only 
say about him that he is in a state of bare consciousness 
(citisakti:. The Upanisads declare??? that in such a state the 
liberated soul has neither joy nor sorrow, that happiness or its 
opposite does not touch such an one, since he has risen above 
identifying the body with himself, The ideal of Yoga is to be 
jivan-mukta (i.e. to reject Life and Personality, to die to this 
world though the body may persist for some time ). 


The eight angas of Yoga are described in more or less detail 
in several Puránas. Vide Agni, chap. 214—215 and 372-76, 
Bhagavata IIL 28, Kirma 11. 11, Narasimha 61 (verses 3-13 of 
which are quoted by Kalpataru, moksakānda pp. 194-195), 
Matsya chap. 52, Markandeya (chap. 36-40 of Venk. edition, 
39~43 of Cal. ed.) about 250 verses, many of which are quoted by 
Krtyakalpataru (on Moksa), Aparirka and others; Linga I. 8., 
Vayu, chap. 10-15, Vispu VI. 7 (which closely follows the Y. S, 
in thought and phraseology), Visnudharmottara IIL 280-284, 
Skanda ( Kasikhanda, chap. 41). 


Geraldine Coster in ‘Yoga and Western Psychology’ 
(Oxford Uni. Press, 1934) observes ‘l am convinced that the 
ideas on which Yoga is based are universally true for mankind 
and that we have in the Yoga-sütras a body of material which 
we could investigate and use with infinite advantage (p. 244)... 
My plea is then that Yoga as followed in the East is a practical 
method of mind development, quite as practical as aualytical 
therapy and far more practical and closely related to real life 
than the average university course. I am convinced that the 
Yogasütras of Pataüjali do really contain the information 2? 
that some of the most advanced psychotherapists of the present 
day are ardently seeking '(p. 245). 
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The last chapter in Dr. Behanan’s book on ‘ Yoga, a scientific 
evaluation’ is interesting and important. He makes an appraisal 
of several aspects of Yoga by means of experiments which he 
carried out on himself after spending one year under the 
guidance of Swami Kuvalayanand of Lonavla and after he had 
three years of experience in Yogic breathing. It is not possible 
for reasons of space to give here a summary of his appraisal of 
several aspects of Yoga but reference may be made to a few of 
his findings. He finds that by yogic practices the mind is turned 
inward and detached from the external world ( p. 232 ), it seems 
to him very probable that the pràpayàmie breathing induces a 
state of relaxation, thereby inducing the mind to take an inward 
eourse (p.234), that taking normal breathing as a basis of 
comparison it was found that oxygen consumption increased 
24, 5 per cent in Ujjayi, 18.5 per cent in bhustrika and 12 per 
cent in Kapalabhati; that the nasal gaze in a meditative posture 
is an aid to checking the wandering propensities of the mind 
(p. 242), that Yogic practices lead to an emotional stability and 
that watching at close range for a year the daily lives of more 
than half a dozen practitioners of yoga Dr. Behanan concluded 
that they were the happiest personalities that he had known and 
that their serenity was contagious (p. 245), 


Dr. P. A. Sorokin of the Harvard University, one of the 
greatest living sociologists, contributes a very valuable paper 
on ‘Yoga and man’s transfiguration’ to the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan's Journal for November 1958 (pp. 111-120), the very 
first sentence of which opens with the words ‘The methods and 
techniques of the yoga, particularly those of the Rajayoga, 
contain in themselves nearly all the sound techniques of modern 
psycho- analysis, psychotherapy, psycho-drama, moral education, 
and education of character.’ 


That a person engaged in Yoga practices is succeeding in 
reaching higher and higher spiritual levels is shown by the 
appearance of certain traits in himself. The Sv. Up, states that 
the first favourable signs of the working of Yoga are: lightness 
or agility of body, health, freedom from desires, brightness of 
complexion, fineness of voice, pleasant bodily odour, passing 
only a small quantity of urine or excreta. Almost the same 
verse occurs in the Vayu ™ and the Markandeya Puranas and 
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Markandeya further says ‘people come’ to like the yogin and 
sing praises of his qualities behind his back and all animals are 
not afraid of him; he is not affected by severe cold or heat and 
is not afraid of others; these show that siddhi in Yoga is 
approaching.” The Vayupurana adds ‘if the practitioner of 
Yoga sees the earth or his body as if on fire and if he sees him- 
self entering the elements (or all beings) he should understand 
that success in Yoga is near,” 735 


The Markandeya-purana (chap. 38 verse 26 ) and the Visnu- 
purana II. 13 describe at some length yogicaryaá (i.e. behaviour 
or conduct of a yogin). It is not possible to set out all that is 
said in these chapters but two striking verses are rendered here. 
The Markandeya 2” says ‘ honour and disrespect cause pleasure 
and distress to man (in general), but these two have the reverse 
effect and serve to produce perfection in the yogin; these two 
are called poison and nectar respectively; disrespect is nectar 
for the yogin and honour is terrible poison.’ The Visnupurdna 
emphasizes that a yogin should so act that people will disrespect 
him and would not seek his company. The Manusmrti (in 
VI. 38-85) enlarges upon the duties of sannyāsins, many of 
which are applicable to yogins. In VI. 65 Manu calla upon the 
sannyàsin to ponder by means of Yoga over the subtleness of 
the Highest Self and in VI, 73 Manu advises the ascetic to 
practise dhyanayoga. The Yajüavalkyasmrti also (in III. 
96-67) prescribes the duties of sannyasins, one of which (in 
verse 64) is the same as Manu VI. 73, 


The Santiparva provides ?? that a man is said to bea 
yogin by those w:o know the procedure and ordinances of Yoga, 
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when he curbs the senses by his mind and makes the mind 
itself firm by his intellect and he becomes unmoved ( by objects of 
sense) as if he were a stone, is unshakable like a tree-trunk, strong 
and motionless like a mountain. The wise calla man yukta 
(a yogin), when he neither hears, nor smells fragrance, nor 
tastes nor sees, nor touches and when his mind does not form 
(ever changing ) ideas, when he does not regard anything as his 
own, when he does not cognise (external objects) as if he were a 
log of wood and when he can be said to have recovered the 
original real nature (of the Self), The Devaladharmasiitra 
provides that all beings come under bondage owing to ahankara 
(egoism that one will do this or that) and mamatva (regarding 
transient things as owned by oneself) but he who is free from 
these becomes liberated.??% 


Through centuries Sannydsins and Yogins have been paid 
the highest honours in India. Special emphasis is laid on 
inviting a Yogin at a $r&ddha and it is said by some authorities 
that a single yogin is equal to hundreds and thousands of 
brahmanas. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. IV. pp. 388, 398-399 for 
original authorities. In cases of doubt as to what the proper 
conduct or Dharma is in a set of circumstances, the matter was 
left to be decided by a parisad (an assembly ) of ten learned 
brahmanas or at least three, but even one may constitute a 
parisad, provided he is learned in Veda and knows Dharma 
(vide Manu XIL 108-113). But Yàj.l 9 and others say that 
four persons knowing the Veda and Dharma$àástra or three of 
the same type or even one who is the best among knowers of 
spiritual matters (ascetics) may constitute a parisad and what 
he declares would be the right course of conduct. Vide H. of 
Dh. Vol IL 969 for texts on this point. The Bhagavad-gita 
says ‘the yogin (who is a real karmayogin surrendering the 
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fruits of his actions to God) is superior to persons practising 
tapas (such as fasts or following Hathayoga) and superior even 
to those who have mastered philosophical knowledge (like that 
of Sankhya) and he is superior to those who are performers of 
Vedic rites (leading to svarga ); therefore, O Arjuna ! be a yogin, 
hat does acts (because it is his duty to do so and who does not 
hanker afer the fruits of those actions). 


Manu (XII. 83) states ‘study of the Veda, fapas, true 
knowledge ( about brahma ), restraint of the sense organs, aisi, 
attending on one's guru-these are the highest means of nihéreyasa 
(i. e, moksa), Then verse 85 proceeds ‘of all these six means 
irue knowledge of the Self ig the highest, it is at the head of all 
vidyās (lores), since immortality (moksa ) is obtained by means 
of it. 

The highest value is attached to Yoga 78” as an integral 
part of Vedanta by the Yajfiavalkyasmrti when it states that 
realization of the Self by means of Yoga is the highest Dharma. 
Then the same Smrti provides ?*° ‘study of the Veda, perform- 
ance of sacrifices, brahmacarya (sexual purity ), tapas and dama 
(restraint of senses), faith, fasting and freedom from attach- 
ment to worldly objects; these are the causes of securing know- 
ledge of the Atman.’ It should be noticed that some of these 
fall under yama, niyama and pratyühára. The Daksasmrti avers 
teven the country, where a yogin, who has profound know- 
ledge of yoga and who is given to «hyūna, becomes holy ; what 
need is there to say about his relatives (i. e. they will certainly 
be pure ). 24 


The Yogasütras are difficult and do not give complete 
explanations of the several stages of Yogic practices. They are 
in the nature of brief notes or hints that are calculated to rouse 
the curiosity of the hearer or reader and induce him to go to 
a competent teacher and learn Yoga practices. A few examples 
may be cited. Y. S. 1]. 50 refers to three kinds of Pranadyamas, 
and II, 51 mentions a fourth (bahyabhyantaravisayaksepi 
caturthah), There is no further explanation of this 4th variety. 
In IV. 1 Patafijali lumps together siddhis arising from janma, 
osadhi, mantra, tapas and samadhi. There is a vast difference 
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between a siddhi due to a drug and siddhis due to samādhi. 
Pataüjali says that 0m is the symbol of Iávara and that repeti- 
tion thereof and reflection on its meaning is a means of attain- 
ing ekdagrata, but there is no explanation why Om is expressive 
of Ivara nor is any reference made to the Upanisads &c. about 
the importance of Om or how japa is to be performed. This is 
probably due to the agelong tradition that spiritual knowledge 
should be kept secret, should not be taught to all and sundry, 
but only to a disciple possessing certain qualifications, Already 
on pp. 1071-72 notes 1733, 1734 it has been shown from a few 
Upanisad quotations how esoteric knowledge was imparted only 
by a guru to a disciple. In the dialogue of Yajfiavalkya and 
Artabhága (Br. Up. III 2. 13), when the latter asked, after 
saying ‘after a man’s death his speech enters fire, his breath 
enters into wind, his eye into the sun, his body into the earth’ 
‘t where does then the man remain?'  Yajüavalkya replied 
take my hand, on this matter we two alone must come to some 
understanding, but not here in the midst of company.’ Then the 
two went aside and conferred with one another. That shows that 
the knowledge about what happens after death was not held to be 
a matter proper for being discussed in an assembly of people. The 
Chandogya Up. (III. 11.5) states ‘therefore a father may tell 
that doctrine of Brahma to his eldest son or to a worthy pupil 
but not to anyone else even if the latter gave him this earth girt 
by waters (seas) and full of wealth, for this doctrine is worth 
more than that’, The Br. Up. VI. 3. 12 provides ‘one should not 
speak of it (brahma doctrine) to one who is not his son or 
pupil’; vide Sv. Up. VI. 22, Maitrayani Up. VI. 29 for similar 
words, The Santiparva in a chapter dealing with spiritual 
knowledge provides that it should be imparted to one’s dear son 
and an obedient disciple, but not to one whose mind is not 
quiescent nor controlled, nor one who is jealous or crooked or a 
backbiter or a logic-chopper.?*? H. Y. P. states ‘a Yogin desirous 
of attaining siddhi should keep the knowledge of Hatha as 
highly secret; it becomes potent if kept secret, but becomes 
impotent if exposed to all; one should practise yoga alone in 
the way expounded by the guru’? This applied in ancient 
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times not only to esoteric knowledge but to other scholastic 
studies. The Nirukta (II, 3) says that it (Nirukta) should not 
be taught to one who does not know grammar, nor to one who 
does not approach (the guru) for knowledge or who is not aware 
of the importance of the sastra, since an ignorant person always 
bears ill-will to knowledge; and the Nirukta quotes (1I. 4) four 
verses (called Vidyasükta) on this matter.?9?* In the Bhagavad- 
gita Krsna frequently emphasizes that the knowledge of Bhakti- 
yoga is a sovereign secret ( IX. 2), in XVII. 63 the knowledge 
conveyed to Arjuna is stated to be more secret, than all secreta 
and in XVIII. 64-65 Krsna asks Arjuna to listen to the most 
secret words of his viz. ‘fix they mind on Me, be my devotee, 
offer sacrifice to me, prostrate thyself before me; thou shalt 
come to me; I promise to thee truly as thou art dear tome’, 
This last is repeated from IX. 34. At the end of chap. XV it is 
said ‘O blameless one! this most secret doctrine has been ex- 
pounded by me to you’. 


Whether the path of Yoga is desirable or feasible in its 
entirety cannot be debated here. But there have been great men 
in India for thousands of years who have trodden the path of 
Yoga that led to the desired goal of freedom of the self from 
avidy@ and the bondage of birth and death by means of Yoga. 
Even as early as the Santiparva (chap, 289, cr. ed. verses 50 and 
54), the path of yoga is said to be very difficult and that it is 
easy to stay on the sharp edges of razors, but that those whose 
souls are not purified would find it difficult and painful to 
continually practise Dharands, Kalidasa so finely describes in 
the 8th canto of the Raghuvaméa ( verses 16-24) how Yoga was 
practised by king Raghu. Kalidasa refers (in VIII 16) to 
apararga as the goal of the ascetic Raghu as contrasted with 
mahodaya ( abhyudaya or bhoga ), both words occurring in Y. 8S. 
Il, 18 (prakasa ... ... bhogapavargartham drsyam); mentions 
dharana (in VIII. 18), pranidhana practice and consequent 
mastery over the five pranas (in Raghu VIII. 19, Y. S. II. 45 
'samüdhisiddhiri$vara-pranidhanat); mastery over the three 
gunas that constitute prakrti (Raghu VII. 21, Y. S. IIL 48 
mentions'pradhanajaya), Yogavidhi as a means of paramat- 
madar gana (Raghu VIII 22, Yaj. smrti I. 8 quoted in note 2399), 
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Rajayoga holds the supreme goal fo be liberation from 
Nature (prakrti) or Maya ot the Advaita} and its attitude 
towards the world of senses and our empirical life is that of 
shunning these. Mukti means absorption into brahma for the 
Vedantist or Kaivalya ( isolation of the Individual self from the 
bonds of birth and death and from prakrti according to pure 
Yoga). For the vast majority of men and women the path and 
final goal of Patafijala Yoga or of the Advaita Vedanta are 
almost inaccessible and unattainable, as the Gita itself states 
(XII 5) “Those whose mind is set on the Unmanifested 
encounter greater difficulties (than those who worship a personal 
God), since the goal of the unmanifested is hard to reach by 
embodied beings’. The path of Karmayoga (performing good 
deeds and acts prescribed by Sastra without hankering for 
rewards) and Bhaktiyoga (whereir there is deep devotion to God 
and self-surrender) appear to be more suitable and practical for 
ordinary human beings. The Gità in chap. XIIL ( verses 13-17 ) 
contains one of the best descriptions of God as transcendent and 
immanent and verse 18 adds that the devotee of God who under- 
stands this reaches God. 


Many readers familiar with Shri Aurobindo's aírama at 
Pondicherry and his voluminous writings might express surprise 
at the present author's non-mention (in what precedes) of Shri 
Aurobindo (who is called Mahàyogi by his disciples and 
admirers) in this section on Yoga and its influence on Dharma- 
astra. But the reasons are obvious. In the first place, Shr! 
Aurobindo says hardly anything about Dharmasastra in relation 
to Yoga. In the 2nd place, Shri Aurobindo admits that he had 
‘no touch from a guru’, that he got an inner touch and practised 
Yoga, that he got some help from Mr, Lele of Gwalior, that when 
he came to Pondicherry he got from within a programme for his 
sadhana, that he could not make much progress as to the help to 
be given to others and that when the Mother ( Mira Richard ) 
came to the Grama in 1920 he found with her aid the method 
of helping others. In the next place, he departs from the 
teachings of a galaxy of Sanskrit writers on Yoga, viz. that a 
yogin must shun women (vide p. 1421 and note 2330), while his 
biographer Mr. Diwakar states that the Aurobindo Ashram was 
founded on 24th November 1926, that the Mother was entirely 
in charge of it from that day and that Shri ‘Aurobindo thence- 
forward cut off all contacts except through the Mother (p. 297 ). 
In this, he strikes an entirely new line and appears to ordinary 
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men like the present author to have diverged far from the well 
trodden path of ancient Yoga and become like one described in 
the well-known words (‘Murarestrtiyah panthah’), Shri 
Aurobindo is a mystic,* the experiences of mystics are 
peculiar and their own, ordinary words and modes of speech fail 
to communicate them to those that cannot claim to have ever 
shared such experiences. Aurobindo became a recluse from 
November 1926 to his Mahasamadhi on 5th December 1950 and 
gave dar$ana?*96 only on four days in the year viz, 15th August 
(his birth date), 24th November (day of victory for him), 21st 
February ( the birth date of the Mother) and 24th April the day 
of the Mother’s coming to the Ashrama (vide Mr. Diwakar’s ‘life 
of Mahayogi' p. 265). For forty years Aurobindo lived in 
Pondicherry. His Ashram became a centre of the gospel of 
integrated Yoga and a home for those who sought real life and 
light, a place of pilgrimage fcr men and women attracted by 
his teachings. 


On 15th August 1947 when India attained Independence 
(which happened to be the date of Aurobindo’s birth ) he issued 
a long statement referring to the dreams of his youth, which he 
thought were arriving at fruition or were on their way to 
achievement. He stated ‘the first of these dreams was a revolu- 
tionary movement which would create a free and united India. 
Another dream was the resurgence and liberation of the peoples 
of Asia and her return to her great role in the progress of human 
civilization. The third dream was a world union forming the 
outer basis of a fairer, brighter and nobler life for all mankind. 
A catastrophe may intervene andinterrupt or destroy what is 
being done; but even then the final result is sure. For unifica- 





2405. Itis difficult to give an accurate definition of ‘mysticism’. 
W. R. Inge in his work ‘Christian Mysticism’ publishes 26 definitions of 
the word in an Appendix. James H. Leuba defines it as follows: ** Mysticism 
means for us any experience taken by the experiencer to be a contact (not 
through the senses, but immediate or intuitive) or union of the self with 
a larger than self, be it called the World Spirit, God, the Absolute or other- 
wise'' (' Psychology of religious mysticism,’ Kegan Paul, 1929), In a 
recent work ‘Mysticism, sacred and profane' Prof. R, C. Zaehner (Oxford, 
1957) says ' Mysticism ís the realization of unity' (p.144) and translates 
and examines Chan. Up. VI, 9.1-4, Br. Up II. 3-6. III. 7.1. ff. Bhagavadgita 
Il, 55-72 (pp. 136-145 ) for that purpose, 


2406, Vincent Sheean in his work ‘Lead, kindly light’ (Random 
House, New, York, 1949) pp. 269-277 has avery illuminating and sympa- 
thetic note on what 'obtaining darshan' of such Great Men as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Shri Aurobiado means to the crowds that throng for it. 
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tion is a necessity of Nature, an inevitable movement. Another 
dream, the spiritual gift of India to the world, has already 
begun; India’s spirituality is entering Europe and America in 
an ever-increasing measure. The final dream was a step in 
evolution which would raise man to a higher and larger con- 
sciousness and begin the solution of the problems which have 
perplexed and vexed him since he began to think and to dream 
of individual perfection and a perfect society. Here too, if the 
evolution is to take place, since it must proceed through a 
growth of the spirit and the inner consciousness, the initiative 
can come from India and, although the scope must be universz!, 
the central movement may be hers’, 


These emotional and eloquent words are flattering to the 
pride of all Indian people, but it is possible that, bearing in 
mind that the whole of India was mostly under the heel of 
ruthless or exploiting conquerors for over seven hundred years 
from the 13th century A. D. (except for some parts and for brief 
periods as under the Vijayanagar Empire or under the Marathas 
for about 150 years and for about 50 years under Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh in Panjab) these proud assertions of Aurobindo 
are likely to bring derisive smiles on the faces of many non- 
Indian readers. It is for discerning Indian readers to judge 
whether any of the dreams of Shri Aurobindo (except the first 
about 2407 Independence) are on the way to achievement or 
realization, whether during the last fourteen years after Independ- 
ence India has progressed in the way of spirituality among men 
in general, whether there is any likelihood of there being a 
union of peoples and nations in the near future or whether the 
world is on the brink of a precipice. 


Shri Aurobindo had set his heart on the unity of the human 
race by an inner oneness and purpose and not by an external 
association of interests; for'24 years he completely withdrew 
from the outer world and gave darsana only on four days in the 
year. What efforts he made for the inner oneness of the human 
race except by his writings is not clear and nor does it appear 
that in the community of men and women that gathered under 
his leadership and influence at Pondicherry any one occupied 





2407. There has been no ‘United India’ after Independence, The 
country was partitioned and Pakistan came into being as a separate entity 
and has been a source of constant irritation to India, in spite of the policy 
of the appeasement of Pakistan followed by Indian leaders throughout. 
* There is today hardly a Hindu or a Sikh to be found in West Pakistan 
says Mr. V, P. Menon in ' Transfer of Power in India' on p. 43. 
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a pre-eminent position and energetically and fruitfully pursued 
the path marked by the Master and carries on the work that the 
master dreamt of and left unattempted and unfinished. Pass- 
ages quoted from his letters by Shri Diwakar (on p. 258) clarify 
what visions he had ‘there will be first a race representing the 
supermind as man represents the mind’, ‘in what I am trying 
to do the spiritual realization is the first necessity, but it cannot 
be complete without an outer realisation also in life, in men in 
this world, spiritual consciousness within but also spiritual life 
without’, About his Sadhana he says ‘I began my Yoga in 
1904. My Sadhana was not founded upon books but upon 
personal experiences that crowded on me from within......It is 
a fact that I was hearing constantly the voice of Vivekananda 
speaking to me for a fortnight in the Jail’ (p.131 of Mr. 
Diwakar’s book ). 


In a letter to his brother Barindra dated 7th April 1920 
which is set out in full on pp. 309-314 in the work ‘Shri Auro- 
bindo on himself and on the Mother’ (1953), Aurobindo asserts 
‘the main defect in the old Yogas consisted in the fact that they 
knew mind and intelligence and the Atman; they used to be 
satisfied with spiritual experience on the mental level; but the 
mind is capable of only partial knowledge and it can comprehend 
only parts and not the whole. The mind can know the infinite 
and the total reality only through Samadhi, Moksha or Nirvana 
and by no other means. Of course, some people do attain this 
kind of Moksha which may be said to be a blind alley. But 
then what is the use of it? But what the Bhagwan intends to do 
with man is to enable him to realize God in life, in the in- 
dividual as well as in the collective society (to manifest God 
in life), The old systems of Yoga could not bring about a 
synthesis or unity between spirituality and life; they disposed of 
the world calling it Maya or the transitory play of the Lord. 
The result is vitality and vigour in life have been sapped and 
India has decayed’. In this passage Aurobindo tries to bring 
out the distinction between his integral Yoga and the Yoga ot 
ancient and medieval Indians. There is hardly anything very 
new in his theory of Yoga. The Gita also says the same in 
‘ajfianendyrtam’ (Gita V.15), in ‘utsideyur-ime loka’ (Gita 
III 24-25, 11. 47, III. 8, 19, IX. 27, XVIIL 45-46, all of which 
emphasize that disinterested work is worship of God). Aurobindo 
should have brought into being an organised body of workers 
after his own heart. The Patafijala Yoga does not employ the 


H. D, 184 
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word Maya at all nor did it say that the world was a play of God. 
It was the Vedànta-sütra IL 1. 33 (lokavat-tu lilákaivalyam) 
that said so by way of repelling an objection. In the Patajijala 
yoga Isvara has nothing to do with the creation of the world 
(vide above pp. 1402-3) but it speaks of avidy@ by which the 
individual self is enmeshed ( Y. S. II. 3-5 and 24) and not God 
or the Supreme Self. Besides one is tempted to echo the question 
of Aurobindo himself * What is the use of integral Yoga, mind, 
overmind and supermind?' Can anybody point out even half a 
dozen men and disciples of Aurobindo who have devoted all 
their energies to the regeneration of the country and of the 
human race on hislines? The position of the Ashram itself is 
rather vague, anomalous and undefined. But it is unnecessary 
to say in this work anything further about it. 2408 


The writings of Shri Aurobindo are numerous and 
voluminous, For a list of his writings along with a few other 
works, vide the Bibliography (pp. 267-269) given by Shri 
Diwakar at the end of his work ‘Mahayogi’. The present author 
has read only the following works of Shri Aurobindo ‘ Yoga and 
its objects’ (1938, a brief work in which ‘adhyatma Yoga’ is 
said to be higher than Hathayoga and Rajayoga); ‘The Mother’ 
(1937), ‘ Essays on the Gita (5th ed. of 1949), ‘The Synthesis of 
Yoga’ (1948) which attempts to show that all three paths, viz. 
of knowledge (Jianayoga), of Devotion (Bhaktiyoga) and of 
Divine works ( Karmayoga) can be integrated; 'the problem of 
Rebirth’ (published by the Aurobindo Ashram in 1952 after his 
passing away); ‘Foundations of Indian culture’ (essays 
brought together in one volume, revised by Shri Aurobindo), 
New York, 1953; Aurobindo’s Magnum Opus is ‘Life Divine’ 
(originally in three volumes, now available in one of 1272 pages, 
published by the Aurobindo International University Centre, 
Pondicherry 1955). The present author has read only the first 
volume of this last work, Men of ordinary intelligence like the 
present writer find this philosophical work not easy to read, and 
are often at a loss to find out, in the flood of high sounding 
phrases used by Shri Aurobindo concerning the mind, overmind, 





2408. I have to acknowledge my obligations to two biographies of Sri 
Aurobindo, one by G. H. Langley (former Vice-Chancellor of Dacca Univer- 
sity) published in 1949 and ' Mahayogi ' (on thelife, Sadhana and teachings 
of Aurobindo) written by Shri R, R, Diwakar and published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay, 1953, There is an interesting work 
published by the Aurobindo International University Centre at Pondicherry 
called * Sri Aurobindo on himself and on the Mother ' (1953) 
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supermind, his precise meaning. Only one sentence is cited 
here for sample (from p. 345 of the big one volume edition); 
‘Overmind, intuition, even supermind not only must be 
principles inherent and involved in the Inconscience from which 
we arise in the evolution and inevitably destined to evolve, but 
are secretly present, occult actively with flashes of intuitive 
emergence in the cosmic activity of mind, life and matter.’ The 
present author regards the book ‘ Foundations of Indian culture’ 
aa the best of the works of Shri Aurobindo which he has read, 
Prof. R. D, Ranade in his Lectures on ‘Bhagavadgita as a 
philosophy of God Realization’ (Nagpur, 1959 pp 163-176) 
submits to examination Aurobindo's ‘ Essays on the Gita’ and 
disagrees with him on some points. While these pages were 
passing through the press the present writer received a copy of 
‘Integral Philosophy of Aurobindo’, a symposium edited by Dr. 
Haridas Chaudhuri and Dr. Frederic Spiegelberg (and published 
by Allen and Unwin, 1960), which contains .30 papers written 
by Indian and Western scholars on the Philosophy of Aurobindo, 
p. 32 defining the essence of integral Yoga and p. 44 
distinguishes between ‘mind’ and ‘supermind’ (of Aurobindo’s 
philosophy ). 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


Tarka and Dharmasastra 


The Yajüavalkyasmrti (I. 3) mentions Nyaya (logie)? as 
one of the fourteen vidyàs and as one of the means of knowing 
what Dharma is. Nyàya is rendered as 'tarkavidya' by the 
Mitaiksara on Yaj. and the Mit. states that the fourteen vidyas 
are the /ie' (means) of (knowing) dharma, 


Both the Nydyasttra and the Vaisesikasiitra of Kanada 
postulate that ‘nihsreyasa’ follows from the correct knowledge 
of the categories of the two darsanas, 741 


One of the earliest occurrences of the word tarka is in the 
Kathopanisad?4" where it is declared ‘This knowledge ( about 
the Self) cannot be obtained by (mere) ratiocination' and the 
previous verse states that the Self is subtler than the subtlest 
and not capable of being understood by mere inference or 
reasoning. The word ‘mantavyah’ in the passage 2#!? ‘ Atma va 
are drastavyah $rotavyo mantavyo' (in Br, Up. II, 4. 5 and 
IV. 5. 6) is held by the objector (in bhasya on V, S. I. 1. 2) and 
also by Sankaracàrya as referring to tarka on V. S. IL 1. 4, Tarka 
is accepted as an anga of Yoga in the Maitrayani Up. (vide 
note 2327 above), which further quotes a passage stating that 
by the control of speech, mind and prana one apprehends brahman 





2409, Some works read the verse as 'Purana-tarka-mimamsa'; vide 
note 1337 for the verse, 


2410. surdi wi eumEWIeHTH: | WHPSHNIqu TS «IH: A a! FETT 
aame Agana agiata — unmed4uegpat o dus:  fuspawug: | 
Safes L 1. 2 and 4; sauremmWWrmr-eur-frgrearrqaam-faora- 
aganman amA Angenan aa A AAR: I raga 
I.1,1. The word (d:3pgw occurs in ‘aaqgte’ (along sütra) in qr. and in 
srfraauuíaug 1I. 14 and III, 2, 


2411. àq ako aaan wwe gama 2€! wary. Il. 9 q. by 
agara in weg on ẸÌ. g. II, 1. 6. The previous verse ends with the words 
' aofa raar ianao? aAa isan irregular form for amha (smqt 
srdiu ) or for sry3q ( from Ñ} with amq ). 


2412. SmITTSIUpWW ! 314: (TUSCE WRGID ATCT ATH (eee A ATT 
(reram orgr cor vafa à zar, aq. VI, 20. 
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with the help of tarka, ?:13 'The Gautamadharmasütra?!!! remarks 
'tarka is the means for securing justice (among contending 
parties)’, One of the replies given by Yudhisthira to the 
Yaksa guarding a lake is ‘ratiocination is unstable (leads to no 
certain conclusions ), the Vedic texts differ (among themselves), 
there is no single sage whose opinion is held authoritative (by 
people or other sages); the essence of Dharma is placed in a cave 
(i.e. is enveloped in darkness and cannot be seen clearly ), that 
is the path (to be followed) by which the majority of people 245 
proceed’, This appears to make man in the mass the ultimate 
tribunal on all questions of value. In its peroration at the end, 
the Manusmrti observes ‘one who desires to secure the pure 
Dharma must know well the three viz. direct perception (or 
experience), inference, and sdstra based on various traditions; 
none but that man who considers the sayings of sages (i.e. the 
Veda), the instruction on Dharma (contained in the Smrtis) 
with the help of reasoning that does not (directly) conflict with 
Veda and Sastras knows what Dharma is’*#6 This is the 
position of most orthodox Sanskrit writers about Tarka. Their 
reasoning appears to have been this. If one were to rely on 
mere reason, the result would be uncertainty and anarchy, 
Every theorist states that his system is based on reason ; but the 
answers arrived at on the basis of reason as to questions of vital 
importance to ordinary men are bewilderingly different. Thinkers 
brought up in different environments and of different experiences 
have different logics and propound even different moral laws. 
Whom should an ordinary man follow ? The Vedas and Smrtis 





2413. get ‘strat wera: git RAN nai Aqua akata- 
agai gaaf (this is qiqa in mea on d, q, 1I, 1, 4); to this the seq 
replies ‘gate surg aad Reuss wT ahaa JINR 


ara yo gak: aaa aaa a EIS guis 
radi. The following sentence in the wey cites three examples of infere- 


Aces not opposed to sruti. 


2414, vapuftm ases! aequ and aig! at. Ww. a, 
JH 23-24, 


2415. waüsnRm: |! .. qe i qaqy 313, 117 (Chitrashala ed, whole 


verse q. in n. 2072), Some mss read AA ahea. The sūtra aatafagrar 


qaaa ARAA Aeracaparrmeag: (3. @ II. 1.11) seems to echo the words 
of qaqg. Vide H, of Dh. vol. III. p. 860 n, 1667, where Aura on mg. II. I 


refers to ‘ wgy... Weat:? as a Fata. 

2416. magaga a me a Rman ai gA m Agaa 
sm wafrqsi s dqsrenfaufuer! qECRCTSHCTU HW UH dq Aan ag XII. 105, 
106, relied upon by agui in wreq on 3. q. II. 1. 11. 
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embody the principles of conduct in all spheres of life arrived at 
by eminent and selfless sages during the course of thousands of 
years i.e. they embody the experiences and the reasonings of 
numerous wise men. Therefore, if a modern man says that 
reason leads him to hold opinions opposed to the Veda, most 
people are not prepared to accept a single man’s opinion pitted 
against the views of numerous ancient sages, This point need 
not be elaborated further. On many important questions viz. 
whether there is God or a Supreme Intelligence guiding the 
universe, or whether there is an individual self, or what the 
future of a man when he dies is, the wisest among men have given 
widely differing answers?! On such questions final answers 
acceptable to all or most people cannot be given by reason alone. 
Though the orthodox position is as stated above, it has been 
shown above (e. g. on pp. 1267-1269) how Vedic practices have 
been discarded by the weight of popular opinion from time to 
time. It is laid down by Smrti writers themselves that blindly 
following the words of Sastra would lead to loss of Dharma and 
that in case of conflict between two Smrtis reasoning should be 
resorted to and popular opinions and practices should be con- 
sidered. Vide H. of Dh. vol. UL. pp. 866-868 for this, The 
Mahabharata enjoins 2418 ‘one should not try to solve incompre- 
hensible matters by ratiocination. In the dialogue between the 
famished sage Visvamitra (who desired to eat the tail of a dog) 
and a candala the great Epic winds up by saying ‘therefore a 
learned man whose soul is pure should act after relying on his 
intelligence in the matter of deciding what Dharma and 
adharma are’2? It should not be supposed that Sankardcarya 
and other great Indian writers wanted to throw reasoning over- 
board altogether. What they emphasized was that mere reason- 
ing of one or more men should not as a rule be followed if the 











2417. Pascal quoted in 'This I believe' edited by E. P. Morgan 
(London, 1953) on p. 60 says ' The heart bas its reasons which reason does 
not understand,’ 

2418. ahaa: Ge war a aerator ARNA GAA: Å A ag AREA 
gar fien 5, 12, q. by ayaa as tad on 2. | II, 1.6, First balf only 
q. by srgxrard on 3. q. I1. 1. 6. This also occurs in azg 113. 6, va (ante 
3, 12), the first half in agva Il. 13, 7-8. w@nve reads aafyrd sara and 
some read qaqda for Arada. wg would mean material cause. The mc 
(Anan. ed,) reads aiarcat: ... aieg aH UTTAd, thus reversing the position 
adopted by others. 

2419, mAd Agn wubrd(aiderd!  ufpamur: Organi 
gamam prad 141.102 — cr, ed. chap. 139. 94, 
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conclusions arrived at by reasoning are in direct conflict with 
Vedic and smrti texts, Sankaracarya clearly states his position 
on V.S.IL 1.1. and 11.4” Beliefs (such as those of Jains and 
Buddhists) were held to be heterodox, because they did not 
acknowledge the authority of the Veda and the sacred tradition, 
though they often observed Hindu practices and married with 
Hindus; but within this limit there was room enough for an 
enormous and bewildering variety of convictions, rites and 
practices that claimed to be orthodox. This may be illustrated 
by the attitude of some Upanisads. For example, the Mundaka 
Up, (1.1. 4-5) speaks of two vidyas, para and apara, includes 
under apará the four Vedas and the six agas and zara (highest) 
vidya is that by which the imperishable brahman is attained. In 
the Chan. Up. (VIL 1.1-5) when Narada approached Sanat- 
kumaàra for instruction, the former recounted what he had 
already learnt viz. the four Vedas, Itihasapurana and other 
lores; then Sanatkumira tells him that all that he has studied 
is mere name and then explains what is better than all those. 
: Mundaka (1.2.7) condemns yajüas as leaky vessels. It is 
extremely surprising that the Chàn. Up. in I. 12, 2-5 compares the 
procedure of the five priests and the sacrificer touching each 
other and creeping from the sadas towards the citvala where 
the Bahispavamàna chant is to be sung with a procession of dogs, 
each dog holding the tail of the preceding dog in his mouth. 
Vide for the creeping of priests noiselessly and silently Tandya 
Brahmana VI. 7. 9-12 and Ap. Srauta-sitra XII. 17. 1-4 and H. 
of Dh. vol. II. pp. 1166 and 1169. Though this is so, the Upa- 
visads are called Vedanta, are looked upon as orthodox and as 
the highest end of the Vedic religion and literature, Most 
ancient Upanisads, however, quote Vedic Samhita texts as autho- 
rities, For example, Br. Up. 1, 4.10 and Ait. Up. ID. 5 quote Rg. 
IV. 26. 1 and IV. 27. 1 respectively ; Br. Up. 11. 5. 16-17 quote 
Rg. I. 116. 12 and I. 117. 22 and Br. Up. 11. 5. 19. cites Rg. VI, 
47.18; Katha IV. 9 is the same as Atharvaveda X. 8. 16, Pra$na 
I 11 is quoted from Rg. L 164.12. The Mundaka ILL. 2, 10 





2420. gaa R fi end mari ARI eA gorani q qoa 
a arga iW fat: i RATT faa aaan a 
RR: ıq on Ẹ. @. 11.1.1; THR AGHA ANTS RAR: | ME gie 
Ranki mamaa aR ago egearcaa eft sA darsqior 
senca ga AH GR) PARERA ARA RIRA A) aA 
Wiad akaga zía adenan: RA ya adr ad wna 
ferrara t arya on 3. q, II, 1. 11. 
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provides that brahmavidya is to be expounded to $rotriyas (those 
who have studied the Veda). Herein the Upanisads rely upon 
the principle of adhikarabheda. 


One of the oldest philosophical problems is Authority and 
Reason or to put it in different words, Faith and Reason and 
there has been throughout the ages a constant struggle between 
these two. Most men want to rely on some authority, on some 
one deemed higher than themselves, For vast numbers of people 
this authority or the something greater than themselves is Reve- 
lation and God. They have neither the leisure nor the inclina- 
tion nor the intellectual ability to think for themselves rationally 
on such abstruse questions as the existence of God or an in- 
dividual self, free will and determinism, the general principles 
of conduct, the final destiny of men after physical death &c. 
In sociological matters human judgement is often warped by 
prevailing dogmas and prejudices; on questions which are 
deemed to be religious (and in India the field of matters deemed 
to be religious has always been very extensive) a frank discus- 
sion is almost impossible without creating anger and rancour. 
Several ethical questions such as divorce and birth control 
often assume the position of religious dogmas and when openly 
discussed create great heat. In several so-called democracies 
of the present day rational discussion comes last and vital 
questions are determined by party loyalties or by personality 
cults or by lust for power and self-aggrandisement. It should 
not be supposed that ancient and medieval India had no ration- 
alists nor atheists. As a matter of fact there were several 
rationalists. Vide the present author’s note 875 pp. 358-359 
in H. of Dh. Vol. IT, Vol. III. pp. 46-47 note 57 on Lokayatas 
and their views, 742 and pp. 974-975 note 1596 above for 
rationalistic criticism of sacrifices, Sraddhas &c. Many ration- 
alists hold that there is no proof of the existence of God, 
they deny an individual soul, they deny immortality and 
the existence of any intelligence in the universe higher than 
man’s, deny that there is any design or purpose in the Universe 
and they believe that in all religions there is some truth mixed 
with a great deal of error. The case of the rationalist is that 





2421, For Lokayata or Laukayatika, vide the work Tattvopaplava- 
Simha of Jayarasibhatta (GOS), The word Lokayata occurs in the gan@ 
Ukthadi mentioned in Panini ' Kratikthadisutrantat-thak’ IV. 2.60. Vide 
Dr. Dakshinaranjan Shastri’s ‘Short History of Indian Materialism’ 
(Calcutta, 2nd ed, of 1957 ) and pp. 1205-6 note 1956 above. 
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he should not be called upon to prove that there is no God 
( which is a negative proposition ), that it is for theists to prove 
that God exists ( which is a positive proposition ) and that he is 
omnipotent and omniscient. They say that to attribute anger, 
love, pity to God is to implicitly negative God’s omnipotence, 
The problem of evil in the world is, according to rationalists, 
a great stumbling blook in accepting God as good, kind, all- 
knowing and all-powerful. The rationalist might agree with 
the theist that man as an individual depends on something 
greater than himself that is able to give directions and to 
punish him for the disobedience of directions. For the rationa- 
list it is some kind of community or society in which men live 
and have their being that is greater than themselves. This would 
be substituting the worship of the human community or of 
collective human power for the worship of God. What human 
community is to be in the place of God? Is it to be the whole 
human race ( now having over two thousand million human 
beings ) or some big or small groups out of these? There are 
now two well-defined blocks between whom there is a conflict 
of ideological ends, viz. the communist block represented by the 
U. S. S. R. and China and the capitalistic block represented 
by U. S, A., England and several other countries of Europe, and 
a third unorganized block of countries professing to have no 
alignment with anyone of the two blocks, 


In these days Communism is really a form of worship i. e. 
worship of man or men in place of the worship of God. It may 
be conceded that probably the masses of the Russian people are 
far better off in the matter of physical needs than they were in 
the regime of the Tsars. The masses seem to have devotion 
to Communism. But that devotion is more apparent than 
real, based on the hope of quick gains or the fear of prompt 
punishment and is the product of rigid State control of 
education and the environment. The communists have an 
attractive slogan in the words ' Workers of the world! unite, 
you have nothing to lose but your chains.' There are also 
the catchwords ‘ Dictatorship of the proletariat... But this ends 
in fact in a dictatorship of the Communist Party over the 
proletariat. In return for physical well-being the common people 
have had to bargain away several freedoms, freedom to think for 
themselves, freedom of expression, freedom of intercourse with 
foreigners, freedom to choose their occupation &c, The commu- 
nists make no secret that they want to bring the whole world 
under Communism. Therefore, they pose that they are the 

H, D, 185 
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saviours of common men and women throughout the world and 
they cannot be charged with aggression since they mean to 
liberate people from the bonds of capitalism or colonialism &oc. 
Their creed is one of fanaticism, of intolerance or hatred of 
others. The only experiment of a godless society on a large 
scale was made by the Soviet, but it does not appear to outsiders 
to have been a happy or successful one. The universal exhibi- 
tion of portraits of great Soviet leaders (some of whom were 
declared by successor leaders to be no better than murderers ) 242 
proclaims the necessity of worship even in a godless society. 
Dictators have nationalized not only all the means of the produc- 
tion of wealth but also all the /abour in the country. They have 
established themselves in the place of God and desire to have 
total control over the bodies and the minds of all their subjects. 
The faith of the communists is that their country is a heaven on 
earth and one must accept their word for that without wanting 
to see for one self the real state of things. The Communists 
have their own special versions of history, economics and 
science. These one must not question. 


The followers of Judaism, Christianity and Islam (all 
believing in one God and one Book ) did not hesitate for centuries 
to inculcate their doctrines and practices by terrible persecutions 
and bloody wars. This spirit is very shocking to people brought 
up in Hinduism or Buddhism. If Rationalists substitute blocks 
of humanity or the leaders of such blocks for worship and 
authority, humanity itself would soon be wiped out. Conceding 
for argument that the existence of an omnipotent and omniscient 
Power cannot be proved to the satisfaction of the so-called 
rationalists, the present writer feels that it is for the good of most 
societies consisting of millions of common men and women that 
they believe in God and the individual soul. Most men are 
influenced to keep to the path of virtue and right by the fear of 
God, by the prickings of conscience (which is the inner light 
implanted in man by God), by the fear of public opinion, and by 
fear of panisnmeno ab the hands of the rulers of the State (vidy 


2422, Those interested in this phase of Communism should read 
' Krushchev and Stalin’s Ghost’ by Bertram De Wolfe (1957); pp. 88-252 
contain on even pages Krushchev's secret report to 20th Congress on the 
night of Lebruary 24, 25 in 1956, translated into English and odd pages 
contain notes and commentaries by the author. On p. 91 note it is stated 
that Stalin placed the number of Kulaks disposed of at one crore, Vide 
‘Assignment in Utopia’ by E. Lyon (1937) for the horros in Russia before 
1934, and ' Communist China to-day ' by S. Chandrasekhara, Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1961 for the present state of morals in China. 
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Santiparva quoted in H. of Dh. vol IIL p. 389 note 619). Those 
who reject the first of these would have to reject the 2nd also and 
would have to fall back upon hedonism (the greatest pleasure 
for themselves) or the idea of greatest good of the greatest 
number or progress towards some idealstate of society painted 
by imagination. The pursuit of purely secular or worldly happi- 
ness is incompatible with the precepts and ideals of Hinduism 
and all higher religions. Rationalism accepts the postulates 
which science finds convenient and useful. Though these 
postulates work well up to certain limits, it must be said that 
those limits are very narrow. Science aims at establishing 
general rules or laws. From those laws we know only the 
behaviour of nature and how man can utilize natural forces for 
realizing human aims; but science does not tell us what those 
aims should be, it is amoral and not concerned with morals or 
spirituality. Rationalism appears to smother many experiences 
of the human mind which are beyond the present machinery of 
science, When the scientific method is adopted in social studies, 
there is little to show that it leads to increased wisdom about 
the values that should be pursued. Rationalism insists that all 
our beliefs ought ultimately to be based on tangible and definite 
grounds and that modern scientific method is the only reliable 
method for acquiring knowledge of all kinds. But there are 
sub-conscious and non-rational impulses, beliefs and intuitions 
in men that are held by men to be truer or of a higher order 
than what is on the rationalistic level ( vide W. James’ ‘ Varieties 
of religious experience’ p. 74, ed. of 1920). It should be the 
endeavour of leaders of thought in each generation to find out 
what is essential and vital in tradition ( without believing in 
the infallibility of all traditions) and to present reasoned 
dogmas which, while retaining the essential elements of 
tradition, will meet the demands of modern thought and 
conditions and environment, It is not necessary to say 
here more about modern rationalism. For over two thousand 
years our ancient writers and smrtis like those of Manu 
( XII. 105-106 which are relied upon by Kumaàrila himself as 
shown on p. 1261 above) have allowed to /urka a place in the 
matter of finding out what Dharma is and have been most 
tolerant of differing views even on fundamental matters as 
shown above and brought about great changes even in religious 
rituals, philosophical views, social customs and practices 
without perpetrating atrocities and indulging in wholesate 
persecutions. A man may be a monotheist, or a polytheist or 
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an image-worshipper, an agnostci, or atheist or an idealist philo- 
sopher holding ‘nirguna brahma' as the only reality, yet he 
may nevertheless be held to be a full Hindu, if he conforms to 
the general attitude towards Veda and social usages. A more 
radical tolerance than what our people showed throughout the 
ages is almost unthinkable. Western writers while admitting 
great tolerance in religious views and practices harp often on 
the requirements about observing caste rules in matters of food, 
marriage etc. But casteis more a social institution than a 
religious one and therefore just as in Western countries there 
were rules of etiquette and observance (such as the number 13 
and the regulations against working on Sabbath and against 
theatre going, card playing and physical exercise except walk- 
ing) that had to be observed meticulously, in India caste rules 
had to be observed. Besides, even when caste rules were broken 
the offender had in a meeting of the caste people to admit his 
mistake, to pay a fine to the caste or village temple and then 
was restored to all privileges of the caste. As the Christian 
churches were extremely intolerant of the slightest departure 
from religious views held at particular times, there arose in 
Europe the emphasis on rationalism and freedom to hold 
opinions. Government could effectively mould the opinions 
of its subjects by controlling education, by censorship of books 
and by inflicting severe penalties on those who expressed 
opinions opposed to those espoused by them. The Roman 
Church prepared an Index of forbidden books and an Index 
expurgatorius (a list of passages to be expunged from books 
that were otherwise permitted). The first Index Librorum 
Prohibitorius in its latest edition (before 1949) contains 5000 
titles. Lecky in his ‘History of the rise and influence of ration- 
alism in Europe’ 23 points out to the extirpation of Christianity 
from Japan, of Protestantism from Spain, of the Huguenots 
from France, of most Catholics from England. The Jesuits 
acted on the 744 principle that the end justifies the means. 





2423, Vide Lecky’s work, vol. II p. 5 for these instances (ed. of 1890). 
The Toleration Act (1689) in England expressly excluded Catholics and 
Unitarians from the benefits of the Act. In 1401 the English Parliament 
passed the Statute for the burning of heretics which was not repealed until 
the Stuarts came back. Vide ' Conscience and Liberty ' by Robert S, W. 
Pollard (1940) pages 46-48, for harsh laws in force in England a little over 
one hundred years ago against non-Conformists and Roman Catholics. 

2424. Vide ' Rationalism in Theory and Practice’ by Archibald Robert- 
son (pub. by Watts & Co., 1954 ) p. 57 for the Jesuits, Vide p. 59 of the 
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Their end was the ‘greater glory of God’, which meant to them 
the conversion of peoples and kingdoms to Roman Catholicism. 
Their means included incitements to assassination and to war. 
It has been mentioned above (p. 483) how Galileo was per- 
secuted for espousing the Copernican theory in astronomy. Not 
much difference is made to religion whether the Sun revolves 
round the earth or the earth round the sun. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that Aryabhata (born in 476 A, D.) 
appears to have held the view that the stars did not revolve 
round the earth, but the latter revolved round itself and gave 
the illustration of a man sitting in a moving boat feeling that 
it is the stationary objects on the banks that rush past in the 
opposite direction.7!25 The Paficasiddhantika (13. 6) of 
Varahamihira refers to this view and rejects it, not on the 
ground that it is opposed to the Veda, but on the ground that, 
if that view were correct, hawks and other birds flying high up 
in the sky would not be able to come back to their nests without 
fail. He did not know that the atmosphere also goes with the 
earth. This was more than eleven hundred years before Galileo 
and there is nothing to show that Aryabhata suffered in the 
least for his views. For Aryabhata’s view vide ' Aryabhatiyam' 
by W. E. Clark ( Chicago, 1930 ) p. 64, As observed by Archibald 
Robertson the history of the Rationalist movement in Europe 
is to a very great extent the history of a fight for the right to 
hold and propagate opinions unpopular for the time being and 
the growth of religious toleration in Europe has in fact gone 
hand in hand with the decay of traditional religious beliefs, 
Reason arrives at different conclusions on the same matter in 
different ages and even in the same age what appears reasonable 
to one group or people is held to be unreasonable by another 
people. Vide Robert Bridges’ ‘Testament of Beauty’ Book I 
lines 465-470 on what is reasonable. Millions of people saw 
fruits falling from tree tops to the earth, but it was only the 
intuition and logic of Newton that enabled him to formulate 
the laws of gravitation. 





( Continued from last page ) 
same book and also ' The flame and the light' by Hugh T. Anson Fausset 
(London, 1958) pp. 11-12, where the author says that Western man is 
very little sustained or guided by the doctrines of orthodox Christianity and 
that European civilization of the last five hundred years is dissolving, 


2425 agamaku: aaa Rare aga! aana ma agani- 
amA ggr ngrira, Maq verse 9. 
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Doubt has been and is a frequent and legitimate attitude 
of the mind as recognised by the Br. Up.(1.5.3) 'Kamah 
sankalpo vicikitsa $raddha, a$raddha, dhritir, adhritir hrir-dhir- 
bhiretyetat sarvam mana eva' (desire, fancy, doubt, faith, 
want of faith, steadiness, restlessness, shame, understanding, 
fear, all these are aspects of mind). Even the Rgveda (1l. 12, 5) 
refers to doubters about Indra ( utem-ahur-naisostityenam’), In 
the Katha Up. Naciketas says ‘‘when a man dies there is the 
doubt, some saying ‘he (the self) exists’, others saying ‘he 
ceases to exist” and prays to Yama to resolve that doubt for 
him as the third boon. 


Descartes held that only one truth is beyond doubt viz, 
cogito ergo sum (I think, therefore I am). In Europe the whole 
of the 18th and 19th centuries were dominated as far as thought- 
ful men were concerned by boundless faith in reason and 
progress, But owing tothe two world wars (particularly the 
second ), their aftermath and the rise of two powerful Communist 
countries have greatly weakened the faith in progress guided by 
reason and ethics, faith in the dignity of man and in equality is 
on the decline and is assailed in many regions and the view that 
might creates or is right is gaining ground. 


The Upanisads teach that a sound moral preparation must 
precede the acquisition of true vedintic view. The Br. Up. 
states ‘therefore one who knows this, after securing quiescence, 
restraining his senses, being free from all hankerings, bearing 
with fortitude all pairs of opposites (such as heat and cold), 
having his mind concentrated, sees the Self in the self, looks 
upon everything as Atman’; the Kathopanisad II. 24 says ‘one 
who has not ceased from doing evil actions, who is not quiescent, 
who has not concentrated his mind nor has made his mind 
quiescent would not realize this Self by correct knowledge’; 
Prasna I. 16 ‘those secure the pure world of brahman who are 
free from crookedness, falsehood and deceitful conduct’; Sv. Up. 
VI. 22 ‘this highly esoteric knowledge of Vedanta should not be 
imparted to one whose mind is not quiescent or who is not a son 
or disciple’. The great formula ‘thou art That’ teaches one to 
look upon all men as Atman or as the Gita ( VI, 29-30) puts it 
‘he who is endowed with Yoga and knows Atman to be in 
everything and everything as abiding in Atman, is not lost 
to the Lord nor is the Lord lost to him’. Compare 18a Up. 6 
and Manu XH. 91. In the Chan. Up. (III. 16. 1) man is 
symbolically represented as sacrifice and in LI. 17, 4 it is stated 
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that éapas, charity, straightforward conduct, ahimsa and truth- 
fulness are the daksina (sacrificial fees ). 


This shows that Vedanta in its highest form is the best 
support of pure morality for individuals. It is on account of 
this teaching that many sages cultivated these virtues in 
hermitages and were honoured by kings and common people in 
ancient times in India, but in medieval times the sages became?*:6 
rare and as regards common people they were tied down by 
customs and caste and very few people made strenuous efforts 
for solidarity of all their countrymen, for meeting their common 
needs and safeguarding all peoples’ interests; and by the side of 
sublime philosophical tenets our country witnessed abject 
poverty among large masses of people and political domination 
by alien or brutal invaders. The tendency to rely on the Vedas, 
to believe and to argue that what has been is the best, and to 
appeal to the past has been very strong throughtout our history 
for centuries. Our motto must not be 'back to the Vedas' but 
rather ‘forward with the Vedas’, While giving due weight to the 
Veda and authority, we must not condemn all independence in 
thought, 


Some Western rationalists such as Bentham, James Mill 
and John S., Mill put forward the theory of utilitarianism which 
briefly comes to this that actions are to be judged by their 
consequences and are right in proportion as they tend to make 
for the greatest good or happiness of the community or of the 
greatest number. This theory has great drawbacks, the most 
important being that it is not really a moral theory at all as it 
does not tell us exactly what a man or community ought to do. 
Religions tell their followers what they ought to do or not to do. 
Another difficulty is that what may appear to one man as being 
for the greatest good of the greatest number may not be so 
accepted by others and further it is difficult to define what the 
greatest number regards as good or happiness. Besides, many 
inen care nothing at all about the happiness of others. Moral, 
political and economie actions are confused by this doctrine. 
In practice, as the emphasis was put on happiness, this theory 





2426. Even in these days our country can produce men imbued with 
the true spirit of Advaita-vedanta like Raman Maharshi, the sage of Arunachal 
(1879-1950) about whom Arthur Osborne has published a very interesting 
and revealing work ‘Raman Maharshi and the path of Self-knowledge’ (Rider 
and Co, 1954). 
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was made the excuse for epicurianism and indulgence in things 
material. 


The present author is not at all against freedom of thought, 
but what he objects to is making a fetish of rationalism and 
making millions of common men and women waver in their 
faith and principles of conduct by the constant talk of the non- 
existence of God or of the individual soul &c. The rationalists 
and utilitarians hardly agree upon any values and principles of 
conduct to be inculeated among ordinary young men and 
women. If God and soul be eliminated, they have not been able 
to put something more valuable in their place, for which the 
young generation that is growing up would be ready to live 
laborious days or to sacrifice themselves. Though we may not 
subscribe to the position that the last word of wisdom on all 
religious and social matters is to be found in the Veda or in the 
works of ancient sages and writers, even wise men may hesitate 
before they decide the question whether we should carry on a 
campaign for eradicating beliefs in God and an immortal self. 
The Gita strikes the right note for most people when it utters 
the warning (III. 26) ‘let not the knowing or wise man (the 
jidnin or vidvan) unsettle the minds of the ignorant that are 
attached to (certain ) actions (by habit); the enlightened man, 
himself doing all work in the true spirit of a yogin, should set 
others to do all actions,’ 


As a result of the two world wars in which unspeakable 
atrocities and barbarities 2*2” were committed by highly educated 
and organized countries most of whose people professed 
Christianity, there is a revulsion of feeling and several eminent 
men are busy in attributing the present difficulties to the decay 
of religious belief and in inviting humanity to return to religion. 
But the crux of the problem is what religious beliefs and 
practices are to be inculcated and practised by men in the 
present age. It appears to the present writer that religions can 
hardly be a panacea for the ills of the world. Very large 
blocks of modern educated men are dissatisfied with the tenets 
and practices of several current religions and their authorita- 
tive books, The real difficulty to be grappled with is to 








2427. Vide'Scourge of the Svastika' by Lord Russell of Liverpool 
p. 171 where he cites the confession of Hoss that not less than three million 
people were put to death at Auschwitz, 2500000 of them by gas chambers 
and on p. 250 he remarks ‘the murder by the Germans of over five million 
European Jews constitutes the greatest crime in World History.’ 
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define what must be the content of the faith that would appeal 
to and secure the allegiance of most or all good, intellectual 
and educated modern men. At different times different virtues 
(such as monachism, charity, humility, patriotism, social 
service or philanthrophism ) were preached as of supreme import- 
ance, The growth of the virtue of patriotism and of the feeling of 
nationalism in Western countries was not due to Christianity’s 
teachings but to various other causes in Europe’s political and 
economic history. There are religious virtues. heroic virtues, 
amiable virtues &c. The Christian people of Europe and 
America during the last four centuries achieved great wealth 
and prosperity by throwing to the winds the virtues preached 
in the Sermon on the Mount, by extending their colonial empires 
for exploiting vast regions, by decimating millions of unoffend- 
ing backward races, by hunting human beings as if they were 
beasts and forcing on them slavery and by preaching from the 
house tops the great need of competition in all spheres and 
worshipping it as if it were God. After the holocaust of the 
great wars, many eminent men, not only religious men, but 
even those that occupy positions in Government and political 
life, preach the necessity of the moral sense, of benevolence and 
kindness towards others, restraint, unselfishness and a desire to 
allow others to share in the good things of life, which virtues 


were emphasized for all men in the Br. Up. V. 2. 1-3 quoted 
above,2#8 


In India Emperor Asoka in the 3rd century B. C. inculcated 
in his Edicts tolerance for the Brahmanic and the Buddhist 
faith (vide pp. 1011-12 above). Asoka does not enter into 
dogma of any kind, but regarding himself as the father of all his 
subjects enjoins on them a morality that is practical and would be 
acceptable to all, such as tolerance, humanity, charity to monks 
and also to the poor and compassion towards dumb animals. 
Later on, it was at the most necessary to show that the doctrines 
put forth by reasoning were not directly opposed to the dicta 





2428. Archibald Robertson in “ Rationalism in theory and Practice "’ 
(Watts and co, London 1954) asserts (on page 41) that Christian morals have 
never been practised and that a society would not last fora month if run 
on the lines of the Sermon on the Mount. W. R Mathews in ‘Christ’ 
(London, 1939) agrees (on page 76) with Professor Whitehead that the adop- 
tion of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount literally understood on any 
large scale would mean the sudden death of civilization. C. H. Tawney 
in 'Acquisitive Society’ (1921) asserts that what was Christian in 
Christianity bad largely disappeared from about 1700 A. D, (pages 12-13). 


H. D, 186 
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of the Veda. To take only one example : though the Upanisads 
express Advaita in such Mahavakyas 'aham brahmaàsmi' ( Ch. 
Up. HI. 14.1), ‘ tat-tvam-asi’ (Ch. Up. VI. 8.7), Madhvacarya 
could expound his thorough-going dzaita doctrine, could explain 
away by reasoning the above passages and claim to be the only 
true expounder of Veda and denounce the advaita doctrine as 
Buddhism in disguise without any serious persecution on either 
side, Yàjfüavalkya (1L 192) calla upon the king to safeguard 
ihe special usages of guilds and heretics and their modes of 
livelihood, .This tolerance for multiplicity of forms and 
practices in religion and for diametrically opposed philosophic 
views has had aleo its weakness viz, it permitted the growth of 
endless variations in the formulation of faith, ritual and philo- 
sophie doctrines and led in great measure to several abuses, to 
some unhealthy and even revolting practices. 


SECTION IX 
CHAPIER XXXIV 


COSMOLOGY 


All writers on Dharmasastra are agreed on the existence of 
God. They rarely enter upon the task of adducing arguments 
for the existence of God. Christian theologians for hundreds of 
years put forward various arguments pointing to the existence 
of God. They are briefly summarised in William James’ 
‘Varieties of religious experience’ p. 437 (ed. of 1920). The 
cosmological argument reasons from the ordered universe to a 
First Cause which must be conceived as God who must at least 
possess whatever perfection the universe itself contains, The 
argument from purpose or design (teleological argument) bases 
itself on the evidence of purpose or design in Nature and 
concludes that the First Cause (God) must be a creative intellect 
or mind, Then there are other arguments also such as the 
‘moral argument’ ( viz. the moral law presupposes a law-giver), 
the argument ex consensu gentium (viz. there is widespread 
belief in God all over the world and it should carry weight). 249 





2429, "Videalso F. W, West-way's ' Obsessions and convictions of the 
human intellect ' (Blackie & Son, 1938), which adds a fifth to James' four 
viz,. ontological argument (the very idea or concept of God makes the 
existence of God requisite) pp. 378-80. W. James in ‘Pragmatism’ 
(p. 109, ed. 1910) states that the evidence for the existence of God lies 
primarily in inner personal experience. Mr. Westway (on p.374) gives 
a definite answer that there is no proof of the existence of God, but(on 
p. 387) he admits tbat the argument from design carries an extremely high 
degree of probability and that he believes that the Universe is not merely 
achance-made affair as some philosophers believe, The argument from 
design (for God's existence) is held to have been shattered by the theory of 
evolution, If everything has a cause, it is also argued, why should God not 
havea cause? And itis said by some that there is no reason to suppose 
that the world had a beginning at all, This is the view of famous Mimam- 
sakas like Kumarila, Vide above pp. 1209-1210 and note 1963. H.G. 
Wells in his * You can’t be too careful’ (London 1942, p, 282) holds that 
the idea of God's omniscience, omnipresence and omnipotence must be 

( Continued on next page) 
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The Upanisads speak of the Absolute brahman as the creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the bhutas (beings or elements or 
both). For example, the Tai. Up. HI. 1 ( Bhrgu 2° is instructed 
ty his father Varuna) ‘desire to know that from which all 
bhutas spring, by which, after being created, they live (are 
sustained) and to which they return and are absorbed therein ; 
that is brahma'. This is the basic text on which V. S. I. 1. 2 
(janmadyasya yatah) is based. This means ‘from which the 
creation (sustenance and dissolution) of this (world ) proceed’ 
(that is brahma). Another passage of the Tai. Up. (II, 1) states 
that ‘from this Atman Akāśa sprang, from akasa Vayu, from 
Vayu Agni, from Agni waters, from waters the earth, from earth 
plants, from plants food, from food man’. A passage of the 
Chan. Up. states?! ‘all this, indeed, is brahma; a man, 
cultivating restraint of the mind, should meditate on that (world) 
as springing from, ending in and breathing on account of that 
(brahma)'. This is the basis of V. S. 1. 2. 1 (sarvatra prasiddho- 
padesat). Here the three attributes of brahma are creator, 
preserver and destroyer of the universe. 


The Vedantasiatra of Badarayana further says that sastras 
( sacred canon or texts) are the source of the correct knowledge 





(Continued from last page) 

abandoned, since, according to him, these are preposterous absolutes, On 
the other hand Dr, F, W. Jones in bis work ‘ Design and purpose’ (London, 
1942) puts forward the view that many people are in danger of losing sight 
of the truth that the Cosmos is an ordered entity and that many have lost 
belief in the purpose of human life (p. 13). The teleological argument 
may strengthen the faith of a person who already believes in God, but it 
appears that it cannot create faith in God in the case of one who does not 
subscribe to that view. Abel Jonesin ‘In search of truth’ (1945) holds 
that the three main arguments for the existence of God are cosmological, 
teleological and ontological. 


2430. aña gm pera mad Ya orale Arata aariaa 
ex fafergmeren ! eq maia t d. oua. HII 1. 


2431. w8 werd wp earn d.smed wurndi! wr wu. DII 14. 1, The 
word asgat applied to brahma is peculiar; it is explained by aguar as 
follows: amgAÑRI amg ago ad Atisetemay Ri) aA | dur 
Al saama naaman a agh Aaa aaan Baca gA ayy! 
am amaea Ruana aAA mA usd gídi Videalso gr. ww. I. 9.1 
waif roger" RANA KA NR we Teas era 
SUVA | START: ATTA |- 
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of brahma,?93* To the objection that the Veda is concerned with 
rites, that some portions of it are meant for the praise of rites, 
that the Vedic mantras only remind the performer atout the 
various ingredients of sacrifice, that, therefore, the Vedanta texts 
either serve no purpose at all or at the most give information 
about the soul of the sacrificer or the deity to be worshipped in 
sacrifices, the reply is given by the Vedantasutra I.1.4 (tat-tu 
samanvayat ), which means that all Vedanta texts are agreed that 
their purport is to establish that brahma, which has been 
postulated (in V. S. I. 1. 2) as the creator, preserver and absorber 
of the world has that character and is omniscient and 
omnipotent, 


That the argument from design also was present to the 
minds of the propounders of Vedanta follows from the fact that 
ihe Vedàantasütra (IL 2. 1, racandnupapattesca ninumanam ) 
denies that the Pradhana of the Sankhya (that is postulated as 
acetana ) can be inferred as the cause of the universe, 2433 


It may be noted here that, according to Sankaracarya, the 
detailed +34 statements on the doctrine about creation contained 
in the Upanisads are not to be taken literally, that no special 
purpose dependent thereon can be found nor is such a purpose 
laid down by Sruti ( Veda ), but all those statements are intended 
to lead on to the knowledge of brahma and to expound the non- 
difference of the world from brahma.?85 From early ¢ times most 


2432. gradtiaeatq 2. @ 1 1.3; stgexueq! adimgvanteere dr 
Bi NATOT sey TMTARTSTTITA | wa mama 4. 1.1.4; WU 
‘az wur aizi simon wrgea (sre (arae evt dqremmemdemeqa BEC 
wang! wy R agag narma aaae síquTqads quse. 

2433. ad aaga RAA SHIGRRUDHHSRISP Gud! STQUNUS 
on d. q II. 2, 1. 

2434, * er geqíquaa: AANA: a R aag: nangendi 
EÀ AA I a a eA NFIA, IRATE) AF AF amandi: ETT- 
SesturTaraT manaa | ewe wa nRa seofdaadarg — ‘ area 
Wr qupmdb quwerg . wuqgsfemg! (Ur VI. 8.4) gA gayee 
aes HAT, agi gema: aea aia nead l mgen on 3. q' 
1.4.14. For gaegera, vide a. aa. VI. 3. 4-6 up gne fede: 
Al gmi Rmi mq am At aang gramen maq l Again on 
Ye S. IV. 3. 14 Saükaracarya remarks : gaera aå mg CREI M 
Raa nga Anga Aaa aga) -o aan 
MENARATM ARN RAA WALT: u 

2435, The following works may be read for cosmology of Vedic texts : 
H. W. Wallis on ' Cosmology of the Rgveda' (1887) ; 'Vedic mythology 
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philosophers oscillate between the doctrine of the First Principle 
as immanent in the universe and the doctrine that God is the 
creator and is transcendent. The Reveda and Upanisads appear 
to postulate the first doctrine according to which the Absolute 
enters into it when it creates the Universe (Tai. Up. 11.6 ‘tat 
srstvà tad-evanupravisat’), Chan. Up. VI. 2.1, VI. 3.2, Br. 
Up. I. 4.10. They also speak of God as ruling the Universe 
(antaryamin) as in Br. Up. III. 7, Kausitaki Up. III. 8. At that 
time there was no atomic theory. Early Greek thought also 
wavered between the two doctrines. Later on came the rival 
theory of cosmology in which atoms played a great part, that 
was adumbrated by Democritus (died about 370 B. C. aec. to 
William James in 'Some Problems', and explained by Lucretius. 
In India also the Vaisesikas put forward the theory that the 
world is paramànus (atoms). Kanada or Kanabhuk (lit. one who 
assumes or subsists on kanas, very subtle particles) is the reputed 
founder of the Vaisesika system. He does not expressly say 
anything about God. But later medieval writers on Nyàya- 
Vaisesika combined the two doctrines of God and atoms. As the 
Tarkadipika?56 puts the theory it is as follows: when God desires 
to create, activity is produced among the atoms, two atoms join, 
dvyanuka (dyad) is produced, tryanuka is produced from three 
dvyanukas and in the end the great earth is produced; of things 
created when God desires to bring about dissolution an activity 
is produced in the atoms. The atoms are eternal and infinite 
in number. 

Though there was almost universal agreement about the 
existence of God among the DharmasSastra writers, there was 
(as in the? West) divergence about the names, nature and 
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by A, A. Macdonell pp, 8-15, Deussen’s ‘Philosophy of the Upanishads’ 
translated into English by A. S Geden (1906) pp. 180-253; ‘ Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanishads’ by A. B, Keith, pp. 570-584. 
A recent work ' Theories of the Universe’ by Milton K, Munitz (pub. by 
Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1957) deals with the cosmologies of several 
countries from Babylonian myth to modern science (but omits the Indian 
material ). 

2436. gana Faaialameanag ar aaa! aa: cena afd 
gaan Magura 1 và APORIAAN AA gR -e arguere ! 
CTR HATA wii uuum Hear! addis p. 9 (Athalye's 
2nd ed, of 1918). 

2437. In the West, Jeans in ' Mysterious Universe' ( Cambridge 1931 
goes so far as to say (on p. 134) ‘the great Architect of the Universe... 
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attributes of God. Most were agreed that God is one without a 
second, is spiritual (and not physical, though several people 
worshipped Him in the form of Siva or Visnu or Devi), im- 
mutable, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, creator, holy, 
good and just &c. Difficult questions arise about belief in God, 
One or two may be mentioned: Is God omniscient in the com- 
pleted and strictest sense viz. whether he could do anything what- 
ever as he likes or whether there are certain things which he 
cannot do. Another question is whether all existing things other 
than himself have been created by him or whether there are some 
things whose existence is as ultimate as God’s. All religions are 
faced with difficulties and therefore religion is a matter of faith, 


Though the Rgveda is full of the deeds of and prayers to 
individual Gods (such as Agni, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Soma), 
the Rgveda contains several hymns and verses to the effect that 
the original Principle is only one, that it creates the world out of 
itself, enters into it and inspires it. In Rg. 1,164.46 the sage says 
‘the wise speak of the One existing (principle) under various 
names, they call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan (wind god)’. This 
is not a solitary verse. There are similar verses in the Rgveda. 
For example, Rgveda VIII, 58.2 (a verse from the Valakhilya 
bymns ) says ‘The one fire is kindled in many places, the one Sun 
appears in the whole world, the one Dawn shines over all this 
world and the One (Principle, Spirit) became all this’, In Rg. 
X. 90. 2, it is declared ‘all this universe is (in reality) the 
Purusa alone, (both) what has been and what will come into 
existence in future’. In Rg. II. 1. 3-7 Agni is identified with 
Indra, Visnu, Brahma, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Tvastr, Rudra, 
Dravinodas, Savitr and Bhaga. All these verses establish that 
ultimately all plurality is only a play of words, a mere name 
(‘Vacérambhanam vikaro namadheyam’ as the Chan. Up. VI. 
1.4 states) and that unity is the only Reality and that the 
fundamental teaching of the Upanisads appears in germ in the 
Rgveda. 





(Continued from last page) 

begins to appear as a pure mathematician.' Einstein, the greatest scientist 
of modern times, is reported to have cabled back to Rabbi H. S. Goldstein 
of New York ( who asked by wire ‘Do you believe in God ) that ‘I believe in 
Spinoza's God who reveals himself in the harmony ofall beings, notin a 
God who concerns himself with the fate and actions of men.’ In ' Out of my 
later years’ he holds that the main conflict between science and religion lies 
in the concept of a personal God. Vide Viscount Samuel's address in the 
Symposium ‘In search of faith’ edited by E. W. Martin p. 78, where 
four views on the relation of God and the world are mentioned, 
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In the Rgveda there are severalhymns about the creation 
of the world in the 10th Mandala (X. 2, X. 81 and 82, X. 90, 
X. 121, X. 129). For reasons of space all these cannot be set 
out at length, but some important texts will be mentioned. 
The main purpose of the hymn (X. 72) is to describe the birth 
of eight Adityas. Rg. X. 72.2 states?58 that Brahmanaspati 
brought about the ( births of ) gods like a smith (that works with 
bellows) and that in the primeval ages of the Gods’ sat was 
produced from asat. In Rg. X.72, 4-5 and 8 it is said that 
Daksa was born from Aditi and Aditi from Daksa, that the gods 
were born after her { Aditi) and that from Aditi eight sons were 
born. The two hymns X. 81 and 82 refer to Visvakarman who 
fashioned the worlds. X. 81. 2 and 4 ask questions ‘what was 
the base?5:? (from where he created the world), what was the 





2438. wgremufetsr i aR gaa) urb quf süsqa: Husa ! s. 
X. 72. 2. Here ' Asat' must be taken to mean ‘undeveloped’ (Avyakia) 
and not as meaning ‘non-existent’. The Br. Up, (I. 4.7) states ‘all this 
was then (before creation began) undeveloped and it was developed by 
name and form', Similarly, in the Tai. Up. I. 7 itis said oragi sqAaw 
andia añ 3 aamaa. But the Chan. Up. (VI.3, 1-3) emphatically asserts 
"jin the beginning there was that only which was 'sat', one only without 
a second; some say ‘in the beginning there was that only which is asat, 
from which arose sat’; but how could it be thus, how would sa£ (that 
which is) spring from asat (that which is not)? It is sat only tbat was at 
the beginning, one withouta second. It reflected ' may I be many, may I 
produce'; it created fire &c."' Sahkaracarya on V, S. I. 4, 15 refers to Tai. 
Up. II. 7 ‘asad va idam-agra asit’ and Chan. Up, III, 19. 1 ‘asad-evedam- 
agra asit' and explains what is meant by asat in such passages viz, AART- 
agag: Wit wag: weg ga aT MA: Wqd 
agaigai’? and points out that in such passages Sruti itself 
adds words which give the go-by and refute the words ‘asad-evedam’ &c. 
In Rg. X. 72.4 (aditer dakso ajayata) Prof. Velankar (Pro. of All I, O. Con- 
ference, 17th Session in 1953) holds ‘aditeh’ to bein the genitive case 
(p. 62) and not in the ablative case, to avoid the riddle how Daksa and 
Aditi were born of each other; but that breaks the symmetry of the words, 
such as ‘asatah', ‘uttanapadah’, ‘bhuvah’ that precede and are taken as 
ablatives The present author demurs to this explanation offered by 
Prof, Velankar. 


2439. $ eagan santeauriq! wy saan 

Ra mAAR Raada Raag aaa Beat veer Rares! 

a mga eftt et aad aranqzt oraaequ m: t f Raed a IE TA Na IA Nag- 

feet Peag: | aiden aaa sag aga Agan unu "ou X. 81. 2-4. 

The half verse fafeaga occurs in Rg. X. 31.7 also. arqa explains Rares 

in the first verse as ‘qumga fh ead Wqugr Wafqeni: (a Wquid «men t. aÑ- 
( Continued on next bage) 
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material ( out of which he fashioned the earth), what was the 
forest and the tree from which heaven and earth were chiselled 
out’ and the third verse describes the one God as follows ‘The 
one God who sees all round, whose face is turned in all directions, 
who has hands and feet everywhere, who when creating heaven 
and earth sends them forth with his (two) hands as with bellows 
and with wings’ (as a bird is propell:d). Rgveda X.90 (con- 
taining 16 verses) is the famous hymn called Purusasükta and 
postulates a supreme creator as a Purusa (called Adipurusa by 
Sayana) with a thousand heads, eyes and feet, asserts that all 
this that has come into being and that is yet to come is Purusa, 
that from Purusa arose Viraj, from whom arose (what we may 
call the second ) Purusa ( Hiranyagarbha ) whom the gods offered 
as havis (oblation or gasu) in a symbolical sacrifice in which 
the three seasons, Vasanta, Grisma and Sarad were respectively 
the ghee, the fuel and the havis. This hymn was probably 
composed at a time when, it appears, there was a firm bolief (as in 
Sat. Br. V. 2.4. 7, VI. 1.1. 3 and Tai. S, VII. 4. 2. 1) that nothing 
great can be accomplished without yajfia or tapas, The hymn 
then proceeds to say that from that primeval yajfa all animals 
(horses, cows &c.), the four varnas, the Sun, the Moon, Agni, Indra, 
the Veda, heaven:and earth were produced. In the Atharvaveda 
XIX. 6 also there are 16 verses of which the first fifteen 
correspond with the first 15 verses of the Purusasükta, but the 
order of verses is different and some of the words also are slightly 
changed. The Vaj 8.31 has all the 16 verses of the Purusa- 
sukta but it contains five more verses and a prose passage at the 
end. Rg. X. 121. 1 declares?“ that in the beginning Hiranya- 





(Continued from last page) 

WüTWgTHg:! aad aana AA namaa |! areataaa aq 
gd aasicatanra: i. The &, ay. (I. 8. 9, 3 ff) repeats all the verses of 
Rg. X. 129 except the 3rd verse and in 1I. 8. 9 6 states that the answer to 
the question f flaga ( Rg. X. 81.4) is agr ad ag E aa miaa anng Rs 
famaque (un waa Radia at suneafdggraerfs ure ‘Brahma was 
the forest and the tree from which they chiselled heaven and earth (and 
worlds)’. 


2440. Remi: gaind area ara: ufum nea W. X. 121, 1. The 
Si. V. 5.1.2 provides '(gwwgsni: gear germena À sand Rwa- 
Th niaaa”. a amag aeg JA AA IIRA AA A N: wed 
Baad wee wea: He Bara saw Maa R. X. 121.2. 'He gives life and 
strength, his commandments are honoured by all tbe Gods, whose shadow 
is immortality and also death; whois this God whom we worship with 
other offerings (or to what God we may offer worship with havés ?). 


H, D, 187 
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garbha (the Golden Egg) was born; and verse 10 identifies him 
with Prajapati and verses 8 and 10 declare that waters were 
produced by him from which issues forth Hiranyagarbha (the 
Golden egg), which was Prajapati Himself. The second verse 
is quoted in n. 1440, Rg. X. 125 is a hymn placed in the mouth 
of Vak (speech), wherein speech is portrayed as a power even 
beyond the gods and as creative. Three (1,6,8) out of the 
eight verses may be rendered here ‘I move along with the 
Rudras and Vasus, with the Adityas and Visvedevas; I support 
both Mitra and Varuna, Indra and Agni and the two Asvins. 
I stretch the bow of Rudra in order to kill the enemy, the hater 
of brahma (sacred prayer); I cause war for men; I entered 
heaven and earth. I blow like the wind, producing all the 
worlds; I am beyond heaven and beyond this earth; by my 
greatness (power) l have become such a one’. Here one must 
hold that the sage is not referring to ordinary speech or language 
but to the conception that word has creative power and that it is 
one with God or was the thought uttered by brahman. 


Rg. X. 129 (called Nasadiya-sikta from the opening words) 
is a unique hymn.?#*! Several passages of his hymn are yet very 
obscure in spite of the labour bestowed upon it by eminent scho- 
lars. In this hymn the First Principle or Creator is not given 
any name but is simply spoken of as ‘ tad-ekam’, as done in the 
Upanisads in ' Tat-tvam-asi’ or ‘ekam-evadvitiyam’ (Chan. Up- 
VL 2.1-2.) The important and tolerably clear passages are 
translated here: ‘ There was then neither ‘ asat’ ( what is not, 

2441. «renim uwanfbwar «rp c Am a aal nen 
He He setae: Amge mia a gaggi a aR a wan ag ndia 
wha: | aiga AIN aR RREA Y: GA A NEN aA ARN AN- 
Hd Atos AI Fay! ... HIGH aada RaR ta: gua gareiqt ... Wl 
aqi dg a ge waq ga onma ps gu aie: |... ga (dufeda smmqa ufu ut 
qg aana A aenea: TÀ aa A ag Ag aa qTpcrdq cg. X.129. 1-7. 
The zrausisngror (X. 5. 3. 1-2) makes an interesting reference to this hymn: 
‘Fa ar masque «ang smdiqa gru Faint deme care! 
wenRqdefquneqqumu! «unmenüsp uanüserüd! (guae TW, add 
WS wena L' This Br, makes it clear that this (Universe) was as it 
were neither non-existent nor existent and it further says 'in the beginning 
this (Universe) as it were existed and did not exist: there was then only 
the mind and that mind as it were was neither existent nor non-existent,’ 
It may be noted that the Bhagavatapurana speaks of the Lord as importing 
the esoteric (guhya) Truth in verses 32-36 of II. 9; verse 32 which re- 
minds us of Rg. X. 129 1 is: agvaradard areumerzaaw | agi AYIA 
MaRa grequa tu. 
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non-being) nor 'sat' (what is); there was no sky nor the 
heaven which is beyond; what was it that covered all? Where 
was it and under whose shelter? Was there deep unfathomable 
abyss of waters?; (2) There was no death, hence nothing 
immortal; there was no consciousness (distinction) of night and 
day ; that one breathed by its own nature ( power ) without there 
being any air, really nothing other than that existed ; ( 4 ) desire 
came into being, that was the first flow (seed, offspring) of the 
mind: (6) who knows directly, who can proclaim it here whence 
this creation came into being; (7) He from whom arose this crea- 
tion, whether he made it or did not make it, the Highest seer in 
the highest heaven, he indeed knows or even he does not know ? 


It would be noticed that the sage, who was a poet and 
philosopher, proclaimed that there was that one Being, raised 
high above all gods, conditions and limitations; he, the sage, 
gives expression to what he conceived to be the state before the 
creation of the universe. Night and day, death and immorta- 
lity are opposites. These exist only when there is manifest- 
ness or creation and therefore he says ‘there was no death, nor 
anything immortal’. The hymn does not say that there was 
non-being out of which being grew. What he means is that 
That One alone breathed, the opposites, being and non-being, did 
not exist. For translations and remarks on this hymn, vide 
Max-Miller’s ‘ History of ancient Sanskrit Literature’ (1859 ) 
pp. 539-566, and ‘Six systems of Indian Philosophy’ (1919 ed.) pp. 
49-52, Dr. Radhakrishnan’s ‘Indian Philosophy’ (1923), vol. I. pp. 
100-104. Prof. Whitney (Proceedings of American Oriental Society 
Vol XI p. CXL), in his characteristic supercilious manner 
referred to above on p. 512, remarked that the praises bestowed 
on this hymn were nauseating. Deussen, long after Whitney's 
diatribe, said ‘in its noble simplicity, in the loftiness of its 
philosophic vision, it is possibly the most admirable bit of the 
philosophy of olden times’ and that ‘no translation can ever do 
justice to the beauty of the original’ (vide Bloomfield’s ‘The 
religion of the Veda,’ p. 234, ed. of 1908). Vide Keith's ‘ Reli- 
gion and philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads.’ Vol Il pp. 
435-436. In many other passages of the Rgveda, different gods 
are referred to as creators. God Prajapati is said to have 
created heaven and earth, the wide, deep, well formed and to 
have pushed them by his power without support (IV. 56. 3 ), 
Indra is said to have created the Sun and Usas ( Rg. II. 12. 7) 
and to have established heaven without any beam to support, 
supported and spread the earth ( Rg. II. 15. 2 ). 
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The ereation hymns refer to a stage when there was no 
generally accepted theory about the origin of the world. But 
this much is clear that in the most ancient times, at least some 
of the Vedic sages had arrived at the theory that there was only 
one Principle or Spirit, though called by various names and that 
it willed to create the world and created it from itself. 


Apart from the above-mentioned hymns that may be called 
creation hymns, the Rgveda contains many references to the 
creation or the support ?14?. of heaven and earth by several gods 
and alao creation of other things. In Rg. X. 89.4 Indra is said 
to have made from heaven and earth on all sides as the axle does 
the wheels. Rg. I. 154.4 refers to Visnu who single-handed 
supports the three, viz. the earth, the heaven (and antariksa) and 
all the worlds. Mitra is said to support heaven and earth ( Rg. 
1IL 59.1) and to bear all gods ( Rg. TIL, 59. 8 )24!3. Brahmanas- 
pati (Lord of Prayer, Brhaspati) is said to have sent forth 
(blazed ) the births of gods likea blacksmith and that in the 
primeval times of the gods sat was born from asat. Soma is 
said (Rg. VI. 47.4) to have made the width of the earth 
and the loftiness of the heaven and supported the wide anta- 
riksa (mid regions) and in Rg. II. 40 (which is addressed 
jointly to Soma-Püsan) it is said that one of them (Soma) 
produced all worlds and the other (Pusan, the Sun) goes over- 
seeing or marking, the doings of the whole world ( verse 5 ). 


In Rg. VIL. 78.3 dawns (plural) are said to have created 
the Sun, Yajfia and Agni. This is metaphorical, since after 
each dawn the Sun rises, sacrificial fire is kindled into flames 
and sacrifice is offered. In Rg. I. 96.2 Agni is said to be the 
progenitor of men, In Rg.1I.35.2 (apàm napat, grandson of 
waters i. e. Agni ) ia said to have created all worlds. 


Heaven and earth (as dual divinities) have six hymns 
addressed to them in the Reg. viz. I. 159-160, 185, IV. 56, VI. 70, 
VII. 53 ) and they are called ' rodasi' and sisters ( Rg. I. 185. 5 ). 
They are also called parents of the gods ( Rg. VIII. 97. 8, X. 2.7), 





2442. a9 fang (diga ema quam uas fqemi. 1.154.4. The 
word {àg occurs at least two dozen times in the Rgveda, but the meaning 
is not certain, In Rg. VIII 40 12 we have ‘tridbatung sarmana patam- 
asman’ (protect us with a three-fold protection) and it is difficult to say 
what ' tridhatu' protection is. 

2443. wgrmutidr.-Wqstqd! m. X. 72. 2. aai refers to sme. (sreefsi ) 
in the first verse ( qareí 3 ad stat arava faqzqar), For the meaning of qq 
and aqq vide note 2438 above, 
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The word ‘antariksa’ (atmospheric region) occurs at least a 
hundred times in the Rgveda. Sometimes we have phrases like 
( tisra^ prihvih) meaning the three worlds including the earth 
(Rg. I. 34. 8), while in other passages reference is made to 
lower, middle and highest prithivi as in Rg. 1. 108. 9 ( yad indra- 
gni avamasyam prthivyam madhyamasyam paramasyam uta sthah) 
meaning thereby the earth, antariksa and heaven. Antariksa is 
often called ‘rajas’ as the region of dust, mists and clouds 

in Rg. L 35. 2 and 9 ). 


In Rg. L. 35. 6 it is said ‘there are three dyaus (i. e. heaven, 
antariksa and earth ), two are on the lap of Savitr (i.e. heaven 
and earth) and one (antariksa) is in the world of Yama. The 
sage explains in Rg. X, 88. 15 ‘Ihave heard of two paths viz. 
of the pitrs and of the gods and also of men; the whole world that 
moves reaches that (region ) which is between the father (heaven) 
and the mother ( the earth )’. 


Varuna is said to have spread antariksa on forests, spread 
the Sun in heaven and Soma on mountains (Reg. V. 85. 2). Even 
in the times of the Rgveda speculation had begun about the 
distance between heaven and earth. In Rg. 1. 155.5 the poet 
says that no one dare soar up to the third step of Visnu (i.e. 
heaven), not even the birds flying on their wings. In the 
Aitareya Brahmana the distance between the earth and heaven 
is put at one thousand days' journey for a horse, ?*': 


In the Taittiriya Sarnhita Prajapati is frequently mentioned 
as creating the gods and asuras (III. 3.7.1), as creating yajfias 
(I. 6. 9. 1), as creating people (II. 1.2. 1) and animals (I. 5. 9.7) 
and desiring to create praja and performing tapas for that 
(IIL 1.1.1) Tai S. (V. 6.4.2) states that all this in the 
beginning was water, a sea and that Prajapati becoming wind 
floated rapidly on a lotus leaf. 


The Atharvaveda has some hymns on creation. But they 
are verbose, repetitive and do not possess the depth, philosophy 
and terse style of the hymns of the Rgveda cited above. in 
hymns 7 and 8 of the 10th Adnda it puts forward Skambha as 
the base and as identified with Prajapati, as the creator and 
supporter of all worlds and as having all the thirty-three gods in 
himself ; it asks ‘by how much did Skambha enter the manifold 





2444. qeqaaed waa wewpdri a ga: Sa SUR qo C59 
7th qva or 2nd q(3gmit 17 ). 
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forms of the highest, lowest and middling type that Prajapati 
created; how much is that in which he (Skambha) did not enter’? 
In Rg. IX. 86.46 Soma made for sacrifice is spoken of as 
Skambha. Hymn 8 of kanda X (of Atharvaveda) is styled 
‘description of Jyestha-brahma’ (the highest or oldest brahma ), 
Two verses from it may be cited ‘Obeisance to that Jyestha 
Brahma that governs all, whether produced or to be produced, and 
to whom alone heaven pertains. These two, heaven and earth, 
stand supported by Skambha; all this that has Atman, that 
breathes and blinks is Skambha. Skambha literally means 
‘support’ or ‘pillar’. The verbal form ‘Skabhnati’ occurs in 
Rg. X. 6. 3 and the word ‘Skambha’ occurs several times in the 
Rg. but not in the sense of ‘creator’. In Atharva X. 8.2 
Skambha is mentioned twice, while in X. 7244 (of 44 verses) it 
occurs many times. Atharva X.2 is called Brahmaprakdsana 
hymn (of 33 verses). Numerous questions are asked in verses 
one to 19. In verses 20, 22,24 questions are asked and verses 
21, 23, 25 give replies to them. One question and answer may 
be set out ‘By whom was this earth made (or arranged), by 
whom was the high heaven placed, by whom was the sky placed 
above and crosswise and in various directions’? ‘Brahma made 
the earth, brahma is the heaven placed high, it is brahma that 
is the sky placed above, cross-wise and in various directions.’ 
Verse 27 of Atharva X. 8 is the same as Sv. Up. IV. 3 and identifies 
the creator with young and old, men and women and boy and 
girl. In Atharva X. 8 several other deities also are mentioned 
but they are deemed to be comprehended in the Supreme Entity. 
In Atharva IX, 2 (25 verses) there is apotheosis of Kama, in the 
first eighteen verses of which there are prayers to Kama for 
vanquishing and driving away enemies, the last quarter of each 
of the verses 19 to 24 ends ‘tasmai te Kama nama it krnomi , 
(I offer obeisance to you, O Kama’), These six verses declare 
that Kama appeared first, that neither the gods, nor pitrs nor 
men reached Kama who is greater than heaven and earth, 
waters, Agni, the directions, all beings that blink their eyes, the 
sea; Vata, Agni, the Sun and the Moon do not reach Kama. 








2445. wf ren TST aaa STINT | eH a aia qus: fed Ws 
VARRTA Te Arad add: was erect faa eH a: AAN TA IA 
maatarag Tal aT aan aF aF aR aie a aie au 
faa au oad X.7.7,8,13; Fla aaiien ka Asaa War Hien 
frog areata erunt fua sure AAE wer aiewa far! würd 
fate areaitat vua fiunt sudo X. 2, 24-25. 
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Atharva XIX. 52 is a hymn?‘ of five verses addressed to Kama, 
who is said to have appeared in the beginning and was the first 
flow of the mind. 


Atharvaveda XI. 4 (26 verses) is addressed to Prana, the 
first verse being ‘ obeisance to Prana under whose domination is 
all this (world); he is the Lord of all and in him everything is 
centred (or established )’ and verse 12 is ‘Prana is Viraj, Prana 
is the directing power, all offer worship to Prana, Prana is 
indeed the Sun, the Moon and they (the sages) call him 
Prajapati’. 


In hymns 53 ‘10 verses ) and 54 (5 verses) of Kanda 19 the 
Atharvaveda appears to put forward Kala (time) as the first 
principle, Three of these are here translated. ‘ Tapas is placed 
in Kala, also the Jyestha Brahma, Kala is the Lord of all, he 
was the father of Prajapati; Kala created people, in the begin- 
ning Kala created Prajapati, Svayambhi (Brahma), Ka$yapa 
and tapas sprang from Kāla; from Kāla were born waters, 
brahma, tapas and directions, sun-rise is due to Kāla and it is 
merged in Kala (at night).’ 


The Sat. Br. in many places speaks of creation. A few 
passages only can be referred to here. The Sat. Br. (in VL 1.1) 
starts by saying that ‘in the beginning there was here the 
non-existent’ and asserts that the non-existent was the sages, 
the vital airs and then it postulates Prajapati (made from seven 
vital airs) who desired ‘May I be more, may I have progeny’. 
‘He toiled and practised tapas, and being tired, he created first 
of all the Brahman, the triple lore (the three Vedas), that Praja- 
pati then created waters from Vak that is the world; that he 
(Prajapati) entered the waters with the triple lore and that 
thence an egg arose; he touched it, then earth was produced 
and so on, 


In XI. 1. 6. 1 ff. the Sat. Br. states “In the beginning this 
was water, only a sea. The waters desired ‘How shail we have 





2446. HlaMNA BAIA AAI ta: AÁ JÑ E RA KAA ge Tare 
wan Wrarary Als i syyqo XIX. 52 1, For aagt ta: , compare Rg. X. 129.4 
quoted above in n. 2441; sper am awa Balad TH! wb oua: guid 
aRar Aaa mo Auz m gA mo qd gurad moi g ÅAR: MNE: 
mmg ago XI. 4, 1 and 12; ard ag: RIS Sas His sp WHSTu! mb 
AVIA q: RURANA: RS: IA AKA RA AÀ NMRA! AG: RIAIT; 
HSMN: RANIA A a XIX, 53. 8 and 10; pgi: RRNA AOIF A 
mM RR INRA qa: ard A AnA ya: aade XIX. 54, 1. 
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progeny?’ They toiled and practised austerities; while they 
were doing this a golden egg was produced, which floated for 
about a year, in about a year’s time a Purusa, Prajāpati, was 
born; he broke open the egg; he created the Gods by (the 
breath of ) his mouth ; he created Agni, Indra, Soma ” &c. 


In XI. 2. 3, 1-2 the Sat. Br. says—In the beginning this 
(universe ) was brahma, it created the gods, Agni, Vayu, Surya; 
then a reference is made to name and form (nàma.rüpe) by 
which he descends into the worlds and it is said ‘these two 
( namaripe) are theo great manifestations of brahma’. 


This myth about a golden egg of the universe is developed 
from Rg. X. 129. 3 and X. 121.1 (Hiranyagarbhah sama- 
vartatāgre) in the Ch. Up. ID. 19. 1-2 ‘In the beginning this 
universe was asat (not unfolded), it became sat (began to 
unfold), it was born (i.e. it took form); then an egg was 
evolved; it lay (in waters) for the period of a year; then it broke 
up, the two halves were one of silver and the other of gold; the 
silver half is this earth and the golden half is heaven’, This is 
followed in Manusmrti as will be shown later on. 


It is stated in the Sat. Br. X. 4. 2. 22-23 that Prajapati 
arranged the Rgveda in such a way that the number of syllables 
in the Rgveda come to 12000 Brhati metres (each Brhati has 
36 syllables ). 


The Tai. Br. states ‘‘Prajapati created Gods and asuras 
(II. 2.3) but he did not create Indra; the Gods said to him 
‘create Indra for us’; just as I created you by means of tupas 
in the same way you create Indra; they practised tapas 
and they saw Indra ( abiding ) in themselves (i. e. in their hearts) 
they said to him ‘be born’”. In II. 2, 9. 1 the Tai.?*” Br. states 
“this universe was nothing at all in the beginning; there was 
no heaven nor earth nor mid region; that non-existent created 
Mind with the thought ‘let me be’”. In II, 6.2.3 tbe same 
Brahmana says ‘ Prajapati created by the help of Veda the two 
forms ‘sat’ and ‘asat’”. The Tai. Br. in II, 8. 8. 9-10 cites as 
Puronuvakya and Yajya of purodasa and puronuvakya of ‘havis’ 
as follows: ‘Brahma produced the Gods and all this world; 





2447. gå n at Sa kama owned! surf maf! dq 
aaa wa aigoa cama! d. cwm. IL 2. 9.1, sp qurasri qd wr finu 
sa agon ya AL ag m oman aredinfurd dunt: suh qure 
Req aa aA whqy rnain maan g aT 
Weta | mima: aama a. ar, II, 8. 8. 9-10, 
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the ksatriyas were produced from brahman and brahma trans- 
formed its form into brahmanas; ( Yajya) ‘these worlds abide 
inside brahman, similarly all this world is inside it; brahma is 
the best among all bhütas; who vie or compete with it, brahman 
is thirty-three Gods, and all bhütas, all placed inside it as 
in a boat’, 


In the Kausitaki Brahmana there are brief allusions to 
Prajapati. In VI. 1 it is stated ‘Prajapati, desirous of progeny, 
practised tapas; while he was thus practising tapas five were 
born, viz. Agni, Vayu, Aditya, the Moon and Usas as fifth;’ 
in VI. 10 it is said ‘Prajapati practised tapas; after having 
practised tapas, he produced this world (the earth) from prana, 
the mid regions from a pana and the yonder world ( heaven) from 
vyana; he then created Agni, Vayu and Aditya respectively 
from the earth, mid regions and heaven, and he produced rk 
verses from Agni, yajus texts from Vayu and sa@man texts from 
Aditya; in XIII. 1 it is asserted ‘Prajapati is indeed yajña, 
in which all desires, all immortality are centered’; in XXVIII, 
litis said ‘Prajapati created yajfia, the gods worshipped by 
means of yajiia, when it was created and thereby obtained all 
desired objects.’ 2448 


The chief aim and purpose of the Brahmanas of the Veda 
are to prescribe the acts and parts of the ritual of various 
sacrifices, to set out some myths and legends for their origin 
and to postulate various rewards on the performance of nume- 
rous sacrifices, 


Prajipati, who is mentioned very rarely in the Reveda 
(1V. 53, 2 where Savitr is called Prajápati, IX. 5.9 where Soma 
is called Prajapati, X. 85. 4 where in the marriage hymn Praja- 
patiis prayed to bestow offspring, X. 169. 4 where Prajapati is 
invoked to bestow good cows, X. 184. 1 where Prajapati along 
with other gods and goddesses is invoked for the blessing of con- 
ception in a married woman, X. 121. 10 (already referred to above 
on p. 1490), becomes the most prominent god in the Brahmanas. 
The Ait. Br. narrates the story that after Indra killed Vrtra 
he wanted to be great and honoured in place of Prajápati, that 
then Prajapati said (if you are to be great ) ‘who am I going 


2448. aA agaa a: aagana A ano XUL. 
(Lindner's ed. Jena, 1887); maig aai Wal dag èa WU gm da eer 
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to be' (koham-iti) and thereby Prajāpati came to be called 
* Ka fe 2449 


The Ait. Br. states that Prajapati desiring to propagate and 
to be many and having practised tapas created the three worlds, 
earth, mid region and heaven from which arose three lights 
Cjyotis), Agni, Vayu and Aditya, from which arose the three 
Vedas &c. 


The Vedic Samhitias and Brahmanas show that the popular 
belief about the individual self was that by good deeds the soul 
reaches heaven, becomes immorial and enjoys various joys and 
pleasures. Vide Rg. IX. 113. 7-11, I. 125. 4-6, Atharva IV. 34. 
2 and 5, VL. 120. 8. There was also the idea of retribution and 
recompense for evil or harmful acts done by one person to 
another. For example, the Sat Br. says ( XII. 9. 1. 1) * for what- 
ever food a man eats in this world, by the very same is he eaten 
again in the other world.’ Videalso Sat. Br, XI. 6. 1. But when 
we come to the Upanisads, the whole intellectual atmosphere is 
changed. The Upanisads frequently assert that Atman is the 
only reality, that there is nothing else and that the Atman can 
only be described as ' not this-not this' i, e. the Atman is un- 
knowable. This is the first and foremost aspect of Vedànta. 
But this lofty metaphysical conception clashed with the ideas 
of common people who thought that a real universe existed apart 
from the Creator. The higher philosophic minds had to concede 
the reality of the universe for common people. They were 
prepared to say that the universe exists; in truth, however, it 
is nothing but the Atman entered into the universe. They said 
that the world was phenomenal, not false or nothing, but the 
world had the Atman behind it. This was the good aspect of 
the Vedanta viz. that the universe evolved from the first 
principle, brahma. They distinguished between saguna (quali- 
fied ) brahman that was for prayer and worship (upāsanā), and 
for practical purposes (vyavahārāvasthā) and nirguņu (un- 
qualified) brahma. But the higher thought also insisted that 
the highest truth (pāramārthikasatya ) is that brahman is one, 
that everything in the world { men, animals, inorganic matter ) 


2449. In Rg. X. 121 the last quarter of the first 9 verses is '' Kasmai 
devaya havisa vidhema'’ (to what god shall we offer havis?), Then the 
10th and last verse addresses Prajapati with the words ‘there is no God 
other than you who encompassed all these creations.’. It is probably due 
to this that from 'kasmai' (in the first nine verses) Prajapati came to be 
called ' Ka '. 
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is brahman ('sarvam khalridam bruhma’ Chan. Up. IL 14.1, 
*aham brahmasmiti tasmat tatsarvam-abhavat' Br. Up. I. 4. 10). 
The Ait. Up. quoted below is most emphatic about the identity 2:59 
of the first principle with men, beasts, motionless beings and 
other passages do the same. As regards the elements the Br. 
Up. has a long passage 245! (I. 7. 2-23) in which Yajiavalkya 
propounds to Uddalaka Aruni the sublime doctrine viz. that the 
Atman residing in the earth and other elements is inside them, 
whom they (the elements) do not know, whose body is the earth 
and other elements, who rules from within the earth and others, 
that that Atman is the soul of thee (and of mine and others), is 
the inner ruler and is immortal. The last part of this passage 
is ‘the ruler within is unseen but seeing, unheard but 
hearing, unperceived but perceiving, unknown but knowing, 
there is no other seer but he, there is no other hearer but he, 
that is no other perceiver but he, there is no other knower 
but he. This is the Self, the ruler within, the immortal. 
Everything else is distress’ This whole section called 


2450. sir at reds ona MARI RREA re a gaa ART ws 
zia la gigas ROSATI: |. a saa gà 3 ZIR SIRIA Ws 
FR! A NRI wa ged wugenpisq'. o $a cmi (ej sed A E 
aa mato qen gR wp ma Wir fiqrdqut gnr uma! Q. wq. L 1-3, 
1.3. 11-12. This passage is dealt with in V. S. III. 3. 16 which establishes 
that here the word Atman stands for Paramatman, aity:, AE, AX, AUT: 
stand for heaven, mid-region, earth and waters below the earth. 

2451. a: giieat fasa gear sr d umi a aq ea gia ate ar 
gaara waa a smeduieags: o AEA FEAA: MINSA A ARTA 
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compare with this last, ge. qq. I1. 4. 2 qaHi WIgerI giat! od gíQEN 
ORG: ... UY A BNA Warsaw: | smear and III. 5. 2. stata in his apeg on 
the last passage explains arieagia as ‘ qaganAaaararisr gag?’ and so 
ami means liable to sorrow, infatuation, old age and death, as appears from 
the question and answer in gg. gq lll. 5.1 HAA WRISTT draco iss 
maA Ak wp wu gam I. After quoting this passage Rene Grousset 
in ' Sum of History ' tr, into English by A, and H, Temple Patterson (1951 ) 
pays a handsome compliment to it (on p.95) ' what better introduction to 
Christianity is there than the conception of the sanctity of the buman indi- 
vidual and of the universe as temples of God.’ In @ gq, III. 2 we are given 17 
words that are said (o be names of Prajnana (i, e. brahman) and then d. qu. 
IL 3 runs qq agn, qq gez, vq wsndíd, T3 wi quU, SAT vu nenquría 
Thad TBR sey sae, qasma a seas RATATAT VATA 
Wrest ~ soesnia Sas SAAT AVA A: FETT giaa nàg 
m IgA a wA a aay eat as aagi Aa sias IRAN AIR: I 
Sat ats! WHT WAT’. This carries to its logical conclusion the idea in the 
Purusasiikta X, 90. 6, 8, 10, 
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antaryami-brahmana has a parallel in Br. Up. II. 5 ( Madhu- 
vidya). The ordinary man’s conception of brahman as the 
creator was not, however, entirely given up by the thinkers in 
the Upanisads, though it was said that that concept was due 
to avidy@ (ignorance about Reality ). Brahman conceived as 
creator was called Igvara (a personal God), though the worshipper 
might know that brahman in essence is above all conditions and 
limitations of personality. This is theism, which acknowledges 
three entities viz. a real world, the Paramatman (creative Atman ) 
and the individual self dependent on Paramatman. But the real 
thought of the Upanisads is centred round tbe non-difference 
of brahman and atman and the physical world. This thought 
that brahman entered into what are called individual souls and 
also the material universe is the third aspect of Vedanta. On 
V.S IL 3. 43 Sankarácárya quotes passages from the Brahma- 
sukta belonging to the Atharvaveda?*? and from the Sv. Up. 
expressive of the identity with brahman of fishermen, slaves, 
gamblers, of men and women, of boys and girls and old men 
tottering on a staff. The faith that the same Spirit animates 
the universe, from the stone, worms and beasts to man, is an 
elevating one, may make one feel that all creatures are brethren 
seeking the Creator and may, in a world dominated by 
egoism and urged to activities for individual prosperity and 
benefit, introduce some sweetness and consolation. Deussen 
in ‘The philosophy of the Upanishads’ (translated by A. S. 
Geden, Edinburgh, 1906) pays a glowing tribute to the sages of 
the Upanishads in the following eloquent passage ‘It was here 
that for the firat time the original thinkers of the Upanishads, 
to their immortal honour, found it (key) when they recognized 
our Gtman, our inmost individual being, as the Brahman, the 
inmost being of universal nature and of all her phenomena’ 
(p.40). Vide also J. Royce in ‘The world and the individual’, 
First series of Lectures, particularly pp. 156-175 for the exposition 
of Chan. Up. III]. 14 and VI. 2-15 and the Br. Up. dialogue 
between Yāj. and Maitreyi 


The Upanisads are full of theories of creation and of the 
nature of the First Principle A few passages may first be cited 





2452. wx sut qafa a MAIRA NR- 
am ag ga agaa faau-gentfqeri.. wía aaaea HINA AEN- 
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meq A Ai i maA aS Gan yan gait iA goa aa eb ums 
water Radama: a gA. The last is ado X. 8 27 and star. aq. 4. 3. 
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about creation. The Br. Up. I. 4 (in 3-4, 7) has an original and 
significant passage on creation. Some part of it is set out here 
‘In the beginning this was Atman alone in the form of Purusa; 
He (being alone ) found no pleasure; he desired to have a second 
(a companion); he-became of the extent of a male and a female in 
close embrace; he made this very Atman fall aside in two parts 
that became husband and wife; from them were born men and 
he produced lower animals up to ants; this (universe) was then 
undeveloped (or not unfolded), it was then developed in names 
and forms; that (Atman) entered into this up to the finger tips, 
just as a razor remains hidden in a sheath or just as the all 
supporting (fire) is not seen in wood’. In this passage the 
popular idea of the creation of the world is taken up and related 
to the one reality, Atman, and the emphasis appears to be placed 
on the theory that the sole 1eality is Atman, under the phantas- 
magoria of world phenomena. In Ch. Up. VII 10. 1 it is said 
‘this earth, mid regions, heaven, gods and men, beasts and birds, 
grass and herbs, animals including insects, butterflies, ants. 
These are all nothing but waters in solid form.’ The Chan. Up. 
( VL 2. 3-4 and VI. 3. 2-3) states "in the beginning Sat alone 
was existent, one without a second; it thought ‘I shall become 
many, I shall have progeny”; it created heat (tejas); from tejas 
waters were produced, from water food; that divinity proposed 
‘I shall enter into these three divinities (heat, water and food) 
with this living self and unfold name and form’. Here reference 
is made to three elements only viz. ‘eias, water, and earth 
(anna is produced from plants which spring from the earth), It 
is not, however, proper to hold that only three were then 
recognized, these three were the most obvious and the other two 
Vayu and Akasa mentioned in Ait. and Tai. Up. are elusive. 
The Ait. Up. (quoted in note 2451) begins "In the beginning 
there was here this Atman alone, there was nothing else that 
was active (lit. that opened and closed eyes); He reflected' I 
shall create worlds’. He created these worlds, the ambhas (water 
above heaven), marici ‘rays’ (i. ¢.) atmospheric region, death, 
waters”. Then the Up. proceeds: He created guardians of 
worlds and proposed to produce food for them. Then he reflected 
“how can this frame subsist apart from me? Then he reflected 
‘by what way shall I enter into it?’ Then it is stated that he 
split open the crown of the head and entered by that door. The 
Tai. Up. II. 6 says “ He (the Atman) desired ‘May I become 
many, I shall have progeny’; having practised tapas, he created 
all this (universe) whatever it is; after having created it he 
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entered into ià" and again in IL 7 ‘in the beginning this was 
asat (not unfolded), then it became sat (developed), it unfolded 
itself’. This is the basis of V. S. L 4. 26 (atmakrteh parinamat) 
which establishes that brahman is both kartr (agent) and karma 
(object) of creation. The same Up. in Il 1spesks of the 
creation of 4kasa from the Atman, of Vayu from akaga, of Agni 
from Vayu, of waters from Agni and of the earth from waters. 
Here we have five elements instead of three (as in the Chan. 
Up.). The Ait. Up. III. 3 names the five elements and calls 
them Mahabhitani (though the usual order is not followed ); 
so do Prasna VI. 4, Sv. Up. II. 12, Katha III. 15 ( where the five 
gunas, Sabda, spar$a, rüpa, rasa and gandha, each peculiar to the 
five elements from akasa to prthvi, are mentioned ), 2453 


2453. Prof. George Sarton in ‘A History of Science’ (Harvard 
University Press, 1952) states (p. 247) that Empedocles born about 490 
B. C. (in Greece) postulated only four elements ; fire, air, water and earth 
and that a fifth, ether, was added by Plato and Aristotle. Vide also Introd- 
uction (p. 11) to Plato's Timaeus (in Loeb's classical library, Vol. VII, ed, 
of 1952 ) translated by Rev. R.G. Bury. Plato's exuberant imagination 
constructed the physical world on the pattern of geometrical figures most 
familiar to him and assigned the cube to earth and different kinds of triangles 
to fire, air and water (vide Jowett's translation of Timaeus, Vol, III pp. 
638-639). The Greek philosophers relied on reason and not on ancient 
texts (as Indian sages did) and Plato’s philosophy and cosmology were 
looked upon as the acme of wisdom even up to the 19th century, but Sarton 
(on p. 420 of the above work) remarks that modern men of science can 
regard it only as a monument of unwisdom and recklessness (rather a 
harsh judgment). Dr. W. M. Smart in ' Origin of the Earth' remarks that 
in probing into the mystery of creation science has not been more succes- 
sful than the poetic Hebrew expounders of cosmology (pp. 8-9). For com- 
parison of ancient Indian ideas on cosmology with those of ancient Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Hebrews, and Greeks one may read a small book in the 
* Corridors of Time’ Series’ Vol.I on ‘Apes and men’ by H. Peak and H. J.H, 
Fleure pp. 6-8 (Oxford. 1927); on p.7 there is a figure of a Babylonian 
tablet recording part of the creation story, On p. 56 it states that the 
probable place of the origin of man and the period at which human story 
began are matters of great speculation, The principal questions that arise 
in cosmology are: (1) when were the earth and planets produced, (2) what is 
the process that accounts for the present state of the earth and the solar 
and other systems, Sanskrit works from the Rgveda down to the Puranas 
tried to answer these questions in their own ways. Duiing the last one 
hundred years ot so the theories of Lemaitre and Darwin and the develop- 
ments in the sciences of Geology, Biology, Physics and Astronomy have 
revolutionized the whole conception of cosmology, Even the work of Sir 
A, Eddington ‘The expanding Universe’ ( Cambridge, 1933) has become 

( Continued on next page ) 
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It has already been shown that in the Tai. Up. and the 
Chan. Up. (vide note 2430) it is stated that the bhütas spring 
from and are absorbed in brahman. The order of dissolution 
is the reverse of that of creation. This is stated by the 
Vedàntasütra II. 3.14 (' riparyayen itu kramosta upapatyate ca ?) 
Sankaracarya in his bhasya quotes a verse of the Santiparva in 
support of this. 2454 


The theory of yugas, mahayugas, manvantaras and kalpas 
has already been dealt with in vol III. pp. 885-896 and above 
pp. 686-692. The dissolution of the world was called pralaya 
which was said to be of four kinds ( vide above pp. 6938-95), two 
of which are nadimittika pralay: (which occurs at the end of a 
day of Brahma, that is equal to 1000 mahayugas) and Prakrtika 
(when everything including Prakrti is dissolved in Paramatman). 
The Gita ( VIIT, 17-18) and Manu I. 73 state that the day of 
Brahma is equal to one thousand yugas and the night is also of 
the same duration, that all manifested things spring from the 
unmanifested (First Principle) at the beginning of the day 
(of Brahma) and at the coming of the night (of Brahma) they 
merge in the same unmanifested (Principle). The -present 
author does not like the disagreeable task of comparing Sanskrit 
cosmology with the theories in other religious scriptures such as 
the Bible, but will only refer to some Western writers on that 
subject. About these ideas of creation and dissolution of the 
universe René Grousset in the work mentioned above observes 
(p. 96) ‘the same power of synthesis appears in the ancient 
Indian cosmogonies which transcend in their breadth all that 
the Ionian Philosophers or Lucretius have left § us. In them the 








( Continued from last page ) 

somewhat outmoded by recent discoveries. The present author does not 
know much of science, But from what little he has read in a few scientific 
works he may say that the history of science makes it clear that the actual 
state of man's scientiüc knowledge is provisional, that scientific theories 
are always subject to corrections and modifications. For instance, Newton's 
laws of motion were regarded for over two hundred years as absolutely 
correct enunciations of fundamental and universal laws of physics, but in 
Iccent times they have been found to be mere eee 


2454. Wangen er roter era au sro! Samaan aad 
gfüequg aSa ARA: Ar sara aéraan? gengi. This verse is 
aaqa 340, 29 ( =326. 28 of cr, ed ). The three following verses (which 
occur in both editions) may be cited here: dg sr: so Wn RWCWHEETSTG 
al wat Row Xd qeu h TAT d Sq ES spa (cm duod! «me 
TTA geng amaaa) Ped fe nRa mÀ A RARA RA ids qud 
NEF RTA I, 
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world alternates between periods of creation (which correspond 
io the activity of the Demiurge) and of dissolution (which 
correspond to the slumber of the God)’. Similarly, Gerald Heard 
remarks (in'Is God evident' Faber and Faber, London, 1950) 
* Final and most helpful fact is that Sanskrit cosmology not only 
gets rid of intellectual difficulties such as the crude Hebrew 
Geology and Astronomy fossilized in the Christian dogmas, but 
it gets rid likewise of those more serious moral difficulties such 
as eternal damnation, pre-destination and that this life is man's 
only chance' (p. 51). 


The high metaphysical conception that in reality there is 
no universe outside brahman (i. e brahman is one and is 
unqualified, nirguna) and the popular empirical conception that 
there is a personal God who creates (saguna brahma) and real 
universe, often run together in the Upanisads. The Pra$na Up. 
V. 2 asseris that Om is both para (highest) brahma and apara 
(other, lower) brahma.  Sankarácárya on V. S, I. 1. 12 
(ànandamayosbhyasát ) states that in the Upanisads brahman is 
described in two ways, (firstly ) as qualified by various adjuncts 
such as name and form and created objects and meant to be 
worshipped and (secondly) as devoid of alladjunets (as meant 
to be mystically realized). As instances of the 2nd way 
(nirupddhika or nirguna brahman ) he instances several passages 
viz. Br. Up. IV. 5. 15 (‘ where there is as it were duality, there 
one sees the other ...... one touches the other or knows the other, 
but where one has come to realize that all is only Atman, whom 
will one see, with what will one understand the knower himself’), 
Br. Up. 111.9, 26 — IV. 4. 22 and 1V. 5. 15 (this self is to be 
spoken of as ‘not this, ‘not this’), Br. Up. III. 8. 8 ( it is that 
imperishable one that the brahmanas speak about as neither 
coarse nor small, neither short nor long, neither red nor fluid, 
neither wind nor ether...neither as having an inside nor outside 
&c,); Chan. Up. ( VIL, 24.1 ‘where one sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, understands nothing else that is the Infinite; 
where one sees something else, hears something else, understands 
something else, that is small (finite); the Intinite is immortal, 
the finite is mortal; the Infinite rests in its own greatness, or does 
not rest in greatness); Sv. Up. VI.19 (who is without parts, 
without activities, tranquil, faultless, without taint, the highest 
bridge to immortality, like a fire that has consumed its fuel). 
There are also other passages of the same import e. g. Br. Up: 
IV.4.19 (neha nànasti kificana, there is no diversity in it), 
Katha Up. IV. 10-11 ( mrtyoh sa mrtyum-àpnoti ya iha nàneva 
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paíyati) The 4th aspect of Upanisadic thought is concerned 
with the destiny of the self after the death of the body and the 
matters that govern it (i. e. Ethics and Eschatology ). 


These passages emphasize that it is impossible to describe 
what brahman is and that we can only say what it is not, 
Sankar&cárya?55 on V. S. III 2.17 refers to the dialogue of 
Baskali and Badhva where Badhva declared the characteristic of 
brahman by his silence, Baskali said ‘ Sir, tell me about brahma’; 
then Badhva remained silent; when Baskali asked a second and 
a third time Badhva replied ‘ we have been telling you indeed; but 
you don’t understand; this self is still (without any activity )’, 
J. Royce in ‘The world and the individual’ vol. I. p. 148 is just 
like this episode of Baskali and Badhva “Believe not those 
prattlers’ says one often quoted mystical work ' who boast that 
they know God.’ Who knows Him is silent”. Sankaracarya 
puts the distinction between para-brahma and apara-brahma 
(personal God) as follows: Where texts reject the connection 
of brahma with names and forms that are the product of avidya 
(nescience ) and speak of brahma in negative expressions such 
as‘ asthila’ (not gross or big), there it is parabrahma (that is 
meant), but where in such passages as ‘He is mind, has prana 
or body, the form of light, whose thoughts are true, whose nature 
is like akasa (present every where), who creates everything ' &c, 
brahma is mentioned for worship and it is apara. 24° 

2455. RA Q MA: YE: RAIAN WI aR ya arare 
vit fd wr quei nga s e fils er qui turn mna an: ag ag a Rar 
SHR FaT STATA? ata aguanà on ẹ gq. III. 2.17. This is a Vedic Text 
acc, to Sabkara, but it has not yet been identified. 


a A. 


2456. $ yani aga Ra xq! anaaga 

trana a iA We | asa aa nmeurfqusqr aie. 
auraaraaasaa ‘aaag: sore aed: (sr DIL 14.2) gemmasripernq e! 
WItg on q, q. IV. 3. 14; qaimaíd sara arare (rimase 
wire jrrda sw Rarerqufqrua gf! agaat on 3. q; I. 1. 12, It should 
be noted that the words ' neti neti' occur four times in the great exposition 
of Yajnavalkya on brahman in Br. Up. IV. 2. 4. IV. 4. 22, IV. 5. 15, III. 9. 
26. The highest brahman is conceived as beyond space, time and indepen- 
dent of the law of causality. We may compare the conceptions of para- 
brahma and apara-brahma with what Plato postulates (in Timaeus, 
Introduction p. 6 to Bury's translation) as the distinction between Being and 
Becoming viz, Being is changeless, eternal, self-existent and apprehensible 
by thought only; Becoming is the opposite, ever changing, never truly 
existent and the object of sensations, and the perceptible universe belongs 
to the latter, 
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The description of the creation of the universe and its disso- 
lution are valid only on the practical plane. In Advaita Vedanta, 
Satta (reality ) is said to be of three kinds, viz. Paramarthiki 
(the highest, the absolute), vyavahariki (of practical life) and 
pratibhasiki (apparent or illusory). The first is the province of 
parà-vidyà which teaches that only the Atman exists, that the 
cosmos exists within the Atman and nothing else has intrinsic 
reality apart from it. From this high metaphysieal standpoint 
there is in reality no creation nor dissolution, the individual self 
is not really in bondage, therefore none is liberated. The 2nd 
kind of reality is empirical and practical and the dogmas of the 
creation and dissolution of the world, of the individual self, its 
bondage, transmigaration and final liberation are valid only for 
the aparā-vidyā. Most religions postulate three fundamental 
entities viz God, individual self and the external world. 
These three are true but only up to a certain limit ( only so long 
as a man holds his own ego as a separate reality) but these 
three are not the ultimate Truth. Even in this lower kind of 
reality, a man who is in deep sleep becomes (for a time) united 
with ( or absorbed in) the True, as stated by the Chan, Up. VI. 
8. 1 (yatraitat purusah svapiti nama sata somya tada sampanno 
bhavati). The third kind of reality pertains to dream state. 
One may have experience of pleasure and pain and misery from 
what one sees in a dream, which are real as long as the dream 
lasts, but all this that is seen in a dream vanishes the moment 
the man is awake, As stated above (p. 1485 and note 2434) the 
descriptions of the creation of the world have only this in view 
that there is non-difference between cause and effect and that 
they all lead to a correct understanding about brahman. 
Sankaracárya on V. S. 1I, 3. 30 extends the same reasoning to 
individual selves (to be quoted later on under 'Karma and 
transmigration’). 

In the Upanisads there is apparent discrepancy as regards 
what was created and the order of the things?:57 created. The 





2457. It may be noted that the creation of the universe is put in the 
Upanisads in the distant and dim past, not at a definite date as fixed by 
Biblical chronology (4004 B. C.). Vide Pringle-Pattison in ' Idea of God ' 
(ed. of 1917) p. 299: H. D. Anthony in ‘Science and its background’ 
(MacMillan, 1948, p. 2) states that James Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, 
in the 17th century introduced into the Anglican Church the year 4004 B,C. 
as the date of creation. On the medieval Christian doctrine, creation is 
only an incident in God's existence and man is made in the image of God 
and it is by the breath of God that man became aliving soul ( Genesis 1 27 
and II. 7). Thereis another point that distinguishes Christian doctrine 
about man from the Vedanta doctrine; according to the former man is 
conceived and born in sin, according to the latter the human soul is divine. 
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Br. Up. ( V. 5. 1) states ' in the beginning there were only waters; 
the waters created sa/ya, which is brahma, brahman created 
Prajapati, who created the gods’. In Chan. Up, VI. 2. 3 the thing 
expressly mentioned as the first creation is teias (heat), akasa 
not being mentioned at all, while in the Tai. Up. IL 1 akaéga is 
said to have been first created and then Vayu (was created from 
akasa ), then Agni from Vayu. Similarly, in the Chan. Up. IV. 2 
where the creation of tejas, waters and food (i. e. the earth) is 
expressly mentioned, nothing is said about the creation of Vāyu, 
which is set out in Tai. Up. IL I. This matter about the 
creation of the elements and their order is discussed in V. S. Il, 
3. 1-11. The reply of Sankaracarya is that a Srut: passage like 
the one in Ch, Up. is concerned only with the creation of some 
elements like tejas and cannot be also interpreted as having a 
second purpose, viz. showing that the creation of akasa in Tai, 
Up. is wrong and should be discarded. 2458 


On the subject of creation, the question arises whether the 
individual Self is also a creation like that of the earth, trees 
and shrubs, The Upanisads have a good deal to say on this, Here 
also two kinds of texts have to be considered. In the first place, 
some texts seem to state that the individual selves spring from 
the Supreme Spirit. A few passages that are sometimes relied 
upon for this last matter may be cited here.249 The Br. Up. 
states ‘just as tiny sparks spring forth from fire, in the 
same way from this Atman spring up all pranas, all worlds, all 
gods and all creatures’. The Mundaka Up, expands this same 
idea as follows: As from a well-kindled fire sparks of the same 
nature spring forth in thousands, so from the Imperishable 
various living beings issue and return into it. The Smrti of 
Yàj. cites the same illustration of fire and sparks. Another and 
perhaps apter illustration is in the Katha Up. ‘just as pure water 
poured in ( other) pure water becomes like it ( i. e. not distingui- 





2458. « Ad gladshaiaauae adi yaaa anda 
AFN, UREI IFNA seqana arama) ea on 3. q II. 3. 6. 

2459, wei gum AOp AAAA: RA WON: aa Stet: 
ala: an yaa aaa ge. go. 1.1, 20; gar gmana nR ÈRE: 
agag: maA qemi o anaipa: ra wa: mà aa Aaaa 
wen: H. 1. 1, Compare PaF 'qwuisica: wai feat Gupfogr 
Rahama: mon amaai RAA mÀ g b ara: | 
1V.18 and also 34i VI. 26 and 31 for a similar verse, «rọ. IH. 67 is 
fixa wur Aetra ga | wea: aa gu; 
wits ae sana aper aera! cá ugafispea cmen «afq iau! mii. 
IV. 15, 
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shable), so the self of the wise sage becomes (indistinguishable 
from the Supreme Essence) On the other hand, there are 
numerous Upanisad?469 passages which categorically state that 
the individual self is unborn, undying, is not a product, that 
the Supreme Spirit enters as individual self, that there is non- 
difference between the one Supreme Spirit and the individual 
self. Some of these passages are set out in the note below. All 
those passages are cited by Sankaracarya on V. S. IL 3.17, 
which states two propositions viz. the gindividual self is 
unproduced and that eit is eternal according to Sruti passages 
(natmasruter-nityatvacca tabhyah) How the one Supreme 
Spirit expands into and pervades the manifold universe of 
plurality is a great mystery and can only be explained by 
illustrations. The few passages in which the texts seem to 
mention the creation or dissolution of individual selves are to be 
understood as referring to the Upadhis (such as body and mind) 
by which the self is affected. Yàjnavalkya gives this answer 
in finally winding up his exposition to Maitreyi2#*! ‘this self 
is imperishable and indestructible; but (when one speaks of 
death what is meant is) that the self has no longer any contact 
with material elements’, The Santiparva 24°? and the Gita 
( 1I, 20, 21, 24, 25 ) say the same thing. 


The highest metaphysical standpoint can be realized by 
only a few. For millions of men, the empirical standpoint alone 
remains and it is for them that texts speak of a personal God, 
ritual and sacrifices; they are only on the first rung of the ladder 





2460. Sai aa fod rae a har faa sia iar. ea. 1.11.3; € aqq 
FASTA AAT SHA SAUSTA STA) watt (ge. 1V. 4 25); a snaa irae at Baad... 
smi fem: Mass uum w gvad gequra SR! mu 2.18; dert ddam- 
mds! È. s. I.6; ada SAIMAAN MAN ARN I WU. GU. 
VI. 3.2; & q9 gg YAE a ama: gg. L 4.7; manà (g. Iq. VL 8.7); 
arg wemite (g. oa. 1. 4.10); siqaren wg adie: | ge. 7a. I. 5-19. 


2461. aftarit 3T 3R smemaissWnraP srarsüvenu cdd! gg T". 
IV. 5.14. This is quoted by srg«rará on 8. q. II. 3. 17. 


2462. w wires fg veu Retagreda ecager' Seq Jeraha: 
rave amiden ag: qi aiy AY nA KII EÀ raa JET 
ara ergi: u À MIRAY JAA: aAA ur! SÀ Fagan wy 
TATWHREES ! sme 180. 26-28(.—187. 27-29 Ch. ed.), qsmá means five 
and qarat means qaez. With  sfigarsiita compare of. gu. VII. 11. 3 
rented ara kgg Brak a rat Praa sf and the verse wa aay Avy is almost 
the same as +z, III. 12 qq afg WY AN a RA Ed an JRT 


wna aagi: n, The verse of adg ... qfi: occurs again in mae 
ehap, 246. 5:( —cr. ed. 238. 5). 
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to enlightenment and are only dimly aware of God; there is a 
much smaller class of people other than the preceding, who 
pray, seek God and come to realize that God is both immanent 
and transcendent; there is a third class of a very few people, 
the great sages and masters, the spiritual elite such as Sankara- 
carya. who reach the peak of pure monism, who lose the sense 
of the ego and who are ripe for entering into union with the 
One and they cannot and should not say that the individual soul 
and the physical world are all unreal (or Maya). Both 
Badarayana ( V. S. IL. 2. 29 ' Vaidharmyáe-ca na svapnadivat’) 
and Sankaracarya are agreed that the ordinary physical world 
is entirely different from dreams and that the impressions in the 
waking state are not independent of existing objects. Apart 
from the question whether the word ‘Maya’ used in V, S. IIT. 2, 
3 (Mayamatram tu &c.) is used by Badarayanain the sense in 
which Sankaracarya understands it, it cannot be denied that 
Upanisad passages like Katha Up. I]. 4. 2, Prasna 1,16, Chan. 
Up. VUOI. 3. 1-2, the prayer in Br. Up. I. 3. 28 (asato ma 
sadgamaya &c) could easily suggest the doctrine of Maya and 
lead to it asan intelligible development. Hence the proper 
language for almost all men is not to speak about the world as 
Maya (illusion). If the individual soul and the world are unreal, 
then it may be argued by one who does not subscribe to the 
doctrine of Maya as against those who hold it that you are 
teaching that an unreal soul has to escape from an unreal 
Samsüra and secure what you call moksa by means which are 
themselves unreal (such as Upanişad study ) and that therefore 
moksa itself is unreal. How the one Reality becomes many 
and expresses itself in the ever-changing physical world is 
really an inexplicable mystery, but that does not entitle all of 
us to say that the world is unreal or a dream. The few highly 
philosophical men may say that what is real is the one Absolute, 
that all else is only an appearance of that Absolute. Common 
men may, however, complain that explanations offered by 
these philosophers do not satisfy them or are beyond them. 
When one has to emphasize what the Reality behind the 
world is in itself, one speaks of the Absolute brahman, but when 
one has to speak about the relation of the one Reality to the 
individual selves and the physical world one speaks of a personal 
God. When the Vedàntasütra (II 1. 14) states” that the 








2463, On agaragaro norega: (aq II. 1. 14) grand an 
Wy VARA TEA: TH: AA TATTETAT aa anaes’; 
(Continued on next page ) 


t 
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world is non-different (ananya) from brahman, what is meant is 
not that the two are identical, but only this that the selves and 
the world are not entirely different from brahman. When it is 
said that Moksa results if one realizes brahman, there is no 
question of the destruction of the world but all that it comes to 
is that the false idea or outlook in that case is displaced or 
sublated by a true one. How the finite world arises from the 
Infinite is a mystery, for which Sankaracarya employs the word 
‘Maya’. But he is positive that till a person realizes the one 
Atman all religious and worldly courses of life, real-unrea], 
go on unobstructed. The concept of Maya as postulated by 
Sankaracarya (on V. S. IL 1, 14 and other places) is one of the 
most misunderstood elements of Vedanta. Further, it should not 
be forgotten that a very large nuniber of philosophically minded 
Hindus do not advocate the doctrine that the world is an illusion; 
all that is said by advaitins is that the world is not as real as the 
Absolute is. The passages quoted below from Sankaracarya’s 
Bhüsya clarify his position, which is this. There is the physical 
world with its manifold distinctions, but it must rest on some- 
thing else; that something is called the absolute brahman. The 
relation between the two is inexplicable and therefore it is 
spoken of as Maya. In that way Sankaracarya is agnostic, 
while other religious philosophers are not willing to admit the 
futility of theories or their helplessness to put forward a 
generally acceptable and reasonable theory of the relation of 
the universe and the Eternal Spirit behind it, 


It should not be forgotten that, according to our Sastras the 
goals of human life are four, Dharma (an ethical life of doing 
what is right), Artha (a life of acquisition of wealth i. e. 
economic life based'on justice), K@ma (a life of the enjoyment 
of innocent pleasures and right desires) and Moksu (liberation ), 
this last being the highest goal to be attained only by a few 
people (it is called Paramapurusartha) Even in the Rgveda 
(L 89. 8) the sage prays for physical health,?* happiness and 





(Continued from last page ) 

VüsrRqa gurfaaraíeqa "mmed Taraan aannam 
RIRA EI RIN R: sgfatifa p ouíeredieferacda i, aeaaftencrarand- 
qaqa aA AWA Wa Tni Raamaa- 
Bet amana iaaa aan aa aana in the amdi on 
ẹ. q, I. 1, 14 makes the laconic remark ‘a speqaeqeWq ws: fag 
SHTHWIR: 7. S 

2464. wg fu: verum qut cnp dysamuder n!  festuegegat- 
wrerqfueiim quid gary: ay. 1. 89. 8 —arar. q. 25. 21. 
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a lifo of hundred years in the words “O Gods, may we be able 
to hear words of welfare (i.e. we may not suffer deafness till our 
death), may we see with our eyes pleasing sights, may we, 
engaged in praising you and possessing strong limbs and bodies, 
enjoy (long) life as fixed by God (i. e. 100, 116 or 120 years)’. 
Vide also Rg. VIL 66. 16. The Manusmrti, after referring to 
several views about the number of the goals of human life, states 
its own final conclusion (in IL 224) that there are three goals*55 
(Dharma, Artha and Kama) for all men and condemns premature 
resort to sannyasa in the following words ( VI. 36-37) “Having 
studied the Vedas as laid down in $àstras, having produced sons 
and having performed sacrifices according to one’s ability, one 
should fix his mind on Moksa (liberation); if a man desires 
Moksa without having performed these duties he falls into hell’. 
Manu emphasizes that a man must discharge his duties (i. e. 
pay off the three debts) as laid down in Tai S. VI. 3.10.5 
(quoted in H. of Dh. vol. IL. p. 270 n. 621) before he can renounce 
the world. The experience of sexual life and other pleasures not 
opposed to righteousness was not condemned by Manu and other 
Sástras and in the Bhagavadgita ( VII. 11) Lord Krsna identifies 
himself with Kama that is not in opposition to righteousness. 
In the three goals?*96 of ordinary human life there is hardly 
anything that should cause surprise. The Gita demands a life 
dedicated to active work and regards doing one’s duty as worship 
(IIT. 8, 19, 20, 25, IV. 18, XVIII. 65-86). The 4th goal (moksa ) 
is in a way opposed to the first three. But the first three goals 
enable a man to attain liberation, after he has discharged 


his duties. It was not meant for everybody but only for a 
selected few. 


The 4th goal can be attained only by a few men. The 
theory in the Upanisads is that in order to secure correct know- 
ledge of the Self, Reality behind everything, the study of the 
Veda, sacrifices, charity, austerities and fasts are necessary 


2465. For the three views about the four asramas, vide H. of Dh. vol. 
II. pp. 424-425, 


2466. wd igg aa RARA RI PAA IMSAK) FE. 
au. IV. 4. 22; am Rra gea maag: RA wpeneresrenre 
aga glanni saa.. aA AAAA ma aR ce gets: 
ER gi mN gara urnqdesu:! gu. gu. PV. 4.23. These two passages 
of Br. Up, are the basis of @. @. III. 4. 26-27. 
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as preparation (Br. Up. IV. 4. 22), Because the Upanisads often 
employ the words “Brahma veda brahmaiva bhavati" (as in 
Mundaka III 2.9) one should not run away with the idea 
that mere knowledge of brahma (from books or a teacher) is 
enough. Though the verb “vid” (to know) is employed, the 
Upanisads are emphatic that before one attains realization of 
brahma one must have lived a life of detachment, peace, self- 
restraint etc. For example, in Br. Up. IV. 4. 23 Yajfiavalkya says 
to Janaka “Therefore, one who knows this (under tarka quoted 
above p. 1478) evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all evil 
and hence he becomes free from evil, free from rajas (desires), 
free from doubts, he becomes a (true) Brahmana. This is the 
Brahma-world. O king! you have been made to reach the world, 
So said Yajfiavalkya.” This passage clearly emphasizes three 
stages, firstly, verbal knowledge about brahma (evam-vid), secondly 
he becomes sania, danta &c., thirdly, he realizes the non-difference 
of himself and the world from the Supreme Self. In this text 
the indeclinable past participle ?55? (bhutva) in "tvà', acc. to 
Panini III, 4. 21, is used and so clearly conveys that (as Sanskrit 
grammar and usage require), in order that a person may realize 
the Self in his own self, he must have been already endowed with 


= 


all that precedes the word “ bhütva ". 


Similarly, in the Mundakopanisad it is provided 24674 ‘ After 
carefully examining all the worlds that are collected (gained or 
brought about) by actions, a brahmana should reach a sense of 
disgust or disregard with the thought that by actions (which 
are all impermanent ) nothing that is imperishable (lit. unmade} 
can be attained, he should, for the special understanding of that, 
approach with fuel in hand a teacher who is learned in the 
Veda and who solely dwells in brahman, that wise (guru) declared 
brahma-vidyà &o the one who thus properly (respectfully ) app- 
roaches and whose mind is quiescent (not perturbed by vanity 
&oc,) and whose mind has ceased to hanker after objects of sense, 
whereby the disciple would realize the immutable Reality, the 
Purusa (Self)' Here also the word "parlksya" shows that 





2467. Vide Sabara on Jaimini X, 3.48 'ktva tavat purvakala eva 
smaryate,' 

24674. «eu Sunrennüfuarr wrgru Agnea: gAn ani 
a geimi ufüenfor sfud wrnra celo (ALTUS TU, SUTW- 
Arma mamu Gema ged Ag a Dara ai wad aRar gE 
I. 2.12-13; enfavet gsaftareremedl «mRRTÍES: ama A AA- 
"Wn ma 2. 24. 
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brahmavidya can be attained only by him who already has 
become tired of the world of senses. It is further provided that 2165 
when aman becomes freed from all hankerings that cling to the 
heart of man, he becomes immortal and attains brahma in this 
very life. The Br. Up. (iv. 4.6) states that of him who does not 
desire, who, not desiring, is freed from desires, who feels that 
he has obtained all desires in that he desires only the Self, the 
life breaths do not depart towards higher worlds (heaven etc.) as 
he, being (in reality )brahma only, becomes absorbed in brahma, 


The Katha Up. (2.24) remarks ‘He, who had not ceased 
from evil conduct, whose mind is not serene, who does not pra- 
ctise concentration, would not be able by mere knowledge to find 
the Atman.’ 


The unalloyed Upanisad doctrine appears to be that, even 
when a man does good actions, they produce good results, to 
enjoy which the soul would have to undergo the bondage of 
fresh good births and thus liberation will be put off. Therefore, 
complete renunciation of all actions and their rewards was in- 
euleated for the sannyasin, who was to give up all desires for 
wealth, progeny and higher worlds and beg for alms as long as 
the body lasts, As no other course of conduct for the sannyasin 
is specified here, it would have to be deemed that the Upanisad 
teaches only this mode of life for the sannyasin. This view is 
further strengthened by other passages of the Upanisads, where it 
is said that the liberated are beyond sukrta ( good deeds and their 
Consequences ) and duskrta (evil deeds and their consequences). 
The Chandgoya says 2° “the self is a bank (a dike or ridge) so 
that these worlds are kept asunder and are not confounded, day 
and night do not pass beyond (over) bank, nor old age, death 
and misery, neither good deeds nor evil deeds; all evil deeds turn 
away from him, for the world of brahma is free from all evil’. 
Similarly, the Kausitaki Up. says "being freed from good 
actions and from evil ones, this knower of brahma moves towards 
brahma (i. e. becomes one with or is absorbed in brahma)’. 


2468. qar al sga n aces gig Bra! aw aisad wares war 
WH»gd i «Sr. VI. 14 and gg. yq IV. 4.7 (which latter quotes it as 


à sloka ). 


2469. au q amm a Aaly Aaaama Ai Agad m 
aaa agai AA a ggi a gega) wi vm Aad! agan EIq 
Meate:! ory, VIL 41; a oy Rage APEA g Aarra 
TOI. uq. 1. 4. 
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In this way the Upanisads appear to incuicate that the 
sannyasin should completely give up all actions except living 
till the body lasts. The Jabalopanisad?*” (4) provides that the 
very day on which a person becomes disgusted (with worldly 
life) he should become a wandering ascetic (a sannyasin). This 
emphasizes that not mere knowledge but disgust with worldly 
life is necessary before one becomes a sannyasin. Vide Katho. 
panisad (II. 24) quoted above in note 2467a. The Prasnopanisad 
emphasizes ‘to them alone comes the pure world of brahman, in 
whom there is no crookedness, no untruth and no duplicity’ 
(1.16). The Upanisads sometimes do say that ‘one who knows 
brahma becomes brahma itself’ (Mundaka I]. 3. 9), but the same 
Upanisads (e. g. Mundaka I. 2. 12.13 quoted in n. 2467a) require 
great moral and spiritual attainments besides mere knowlegde 
of brahma. 


It is not necessary to set out more Upanisad passages to 
exhibit the proper relation between mere knowledge of brahma 
and Realization of brahma. 7471 


In classical Sanskrit several words are employed to describe 
the state of liberation. The Amarakosa regards mukti, kaivalya, 
nirvana, é$reyas, nih$reyasa, amría, moksa and apavarga 
as synonyms. Mukti, moksa, and amrta (or amrtatva) are 
frequently employed in the Upanisads and the Gita. They refer 
to the state of Salvation or Liberation from different points of 
view. Man is liable to have hankerings and to birth and death; 
therefore when the soul becomes free from that cycle and realizes 
brahma it is said that he becomes immortal or secures immor- 
tality. "Vide Br. Up. VI. 4, 7 and 14, V. 15-17 ( Vidyayamrtam- 
a$nute), Chàn. Up. 1L 23, 2 (he who is firmly grounded in 
brahma attains immortality), Katha Up. VI. 2 and 9, Svet. Up. 


2470. wqeui (aGrqqet was! eT ue A aÀ gaa 
mankan mmaa nÀ Aaaama gg. D 24; qdwragl fus 
wera a oy Brera 4 ara aia! sata. 1. 16, 

2471. So much had to be said because Frof, Edgerton in his paper 
‘Dominant ideas in the formation of Indian culture’ in J. A. O, S, Vol, 62 
(for 1942) pp. 151-156 appears to suggest that tbe Upanisads carry forward 
the idea of the Atharvaveda that knowledge of a matter was supposed to 
have magic power. It is not possible for limitations of space to examine 
his arguments at length, With great respect for such a veteran scholar, it 
has to be said that, so far as the Upanisads are concerned, mere knowledge 
of brahma is only a first step, and that one who desires liberation has to live 


life on a high moral and spiritual level, Vide Gita XJII, 7-11 for definition 
of jiiang, 
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IV, 17 and 20, IIL 1, 10, 13, Gita 13.12, 14. 20, Mukti and 
moksa are both derived from the root ‘muc’ (to be free) and 
the verbal forms of ‘muc’ are frequently used along with 
‘immortality’ as in Katha Up. VL:8 (yam jüatvà mucyate 
jantur-amrtatvam ca gacchati) and 14, Br. Up. IV, 4.7, Sv. Up. 
L8 and IV. 16 (jfatva devam mucyate sarvapasaih). The 
word moksa oceurs in Sv. Up. IV. 16 and Gita 5. 28, 7. 29, 18. 30. 
Nihéreyasa (moksa, than which there is nothing better) occurs in 
Kaus. Up. III. 2, Gita V. 2, Vide p. 1037 n 671 for ‘nihsreyasa’. 
The word *$reyas' often means ‘better’ in the Upanisads (Tai. 
Up.L 11 and Chan. Up. IV.6.5) and Gita IL 7,31, IDL 35, 
XVIII. 47 &c., but in Katha Up. II. 1 and 2 greyas (as opposed to 
preyas i.e. pleasure) really means ‘nihsreyasa’ (salvation ). 247? 
Kaivalya does not occur in the principal Upanisads, but kevalah 
(not affected by gunas or isolated as pure consciousness) occurs 
in Sv. Up. IV. 18 and VL 11 (sàksi cetà kevalo nirguņaśca ) 
Nirvana occurs in Gita VI. 15 (the yogin, that has subdued his 
mind and always practises yoga, secures peace, centred on me 
that is highest nirvàna); in Gità IL 72 and V. 24-25 we find 
*brahmanirvànam' which means ‘bliss in brahma’. Apavarga 
occurs only in the Maitri Upanisad VI. 30 and was the goal laid 
down by the very first sutra of the Nydyadarsana. 


It should be noted that cosmology whether in the Upanisads 
or later works is based on the geocentric theory and is concerned 
mostly with the earth, the elements, the Sun, Moon, planets and 
stars in general ( without details ). 


The Manusmrti has several theories on creation. In I. 
5-19 we have the first theory: this (universe) existed in the 
form of darkness, was unperceived, destitute of distinctive signs, 
not subject to reasoning, unknowable, immersed in deep sleep 
as it were. Then the divine Self-existent appeared with 
irresistible -power, dispelling darkness and making all this 
including the great elements discernible; he shone forth of his 
own (will); he, desirous of producing beings of various types 
from his body, first produced water only after reflecting (over 
the idea of creating) and planted therein his seed; the seed 
became a golden egg, equal in brilliance to the sun and in that 
egg he himself was born as Brahma, the progenitor of the whole 





2472. Ya:stqq is one of twenty-five words mentioned by Panini in V, 
4. 77 as itregular and the Mababhasya explains it as fafsad 3rq:. 
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world. He is called Narayana, since waters, designated aa 
nüràs ( offspring of Nara), were his firet place of residence, From 
that first cause, not yet unfolded, which can neither be called sat 
nor asai, was produced a purusa (a male) who is called by 
people Brahma. In that egg the divine one resided for one year; 
he divided the egg into two parts after reflecting on that matter ; 
out of those two halves (of the egg) he created heaven and 
earth, between these two middle region, the eight directions and 
the abode of waters (thesea). From himself he drew forth mind 
which is neither sat nor asa/, from mind Ahankara (self-con- 
sciousness), and the mahat-dtman, all products produced by the 
combinations of three gunas, the five organs of sense which 
perceive the objects of sense; He created all beings by joining 
the subtle particles of the six (ahankara and tanmatras) with 
portions of himself, the five great elements enter the framer of 
all beings. This theory combines the ideas contained in Re. 
X, 129 (particularly verses 1-3) with those in the Sat. Br. XI. 
1.6.1 and Chan. Up. III. 19. 1-2 (about the golden egg) and 
with the Sankhya theory of tattvas and gunas, though Manu 
differs from the standard Sankhya of the Karika aa regards the 
order in which Mahat, Ahankara and the five subtle elements 
arise In IL 21 Manu states?” that Hiranyagarbha in the 





2473. sud area gid Ire and 2 aang! ar aaearad yi Xa aqao: 
wa: ag I. 10. sufeaaa 342. 40 ( —cr. ed. 328,35) has first half and the 
2nd half is srqst mm deg et emen grau; (ung. I, 4. 5-6, wgrive I. 5.5-6, 
qui 1.6. 4-5 gi gemaa h aaa R . . ad} AT. gA: aai 
We dr qa . ta. Itis obvious that the two Putünas borrow from some 
work probably from "s. aoxqu. 44. 4-5 (Venk. ed,) has the same verses 
as faowg. viz. gH rate and amit... qaqa! ae sa a wale Fa ANTI: 
aga: l; quu. 2. 25-26 are the same as (deurg. I 4. 5-6. wgrq. (1. 38-39) has 
ONT ART. GAT | HTH TET AT... ae Ml. 

2474. WWiq W "THIS maior a TAR TAF | agaga qng garita 
TAAN ag. 1.21. Thea, &. 1. 3,28 is‘aeq gid Bara: WWIHCWITIHI ATARI 
On this the bhasya is “ aol garaeaad seqieraia Saigia | WegurTgetauqrm ! 
EE] añ: ammi maaa agmi già: amoi ait À aN! AR mg- 
qui aie qim 1 ‘aa gia 2 smart, agai REVI, TFTA zía 
Aga, fdv raid WEL, Ng emm zd Aa RARA eren, arfreirerilenear: 
sums gj uf, . *gfdufd |! sremdice Fear ameger erani omg quit 
femmes wat: age: P qui aei a amai aami a sagax! dqunequu 

carat (uiu usq! g(a. The sruti text cited is Tandya-mahabrahmana 
VI. 9.15, explains the words of Rg, IX. 62.1, the mantra being ‘qa sngg- 
Regae ayaga: Aara Am. The verse amiga is miai 
233.24 ( =cr, ed, 224.55 which has only the first half) and the verse 
aaeú q occurs in feorgeror I. 5. 62, aay. 9. 63 (reads sqaá ) and gå 
I, 7. 67-68 ( reads grgaret masas ). 
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beginning of creation assigned names, peculiar activities and 
conditions to all created beings by means of the words of Veda. 
In this it follows a Sruti text (explaining Rg. IX. 62.1) quoted 
by Sankar&carya (on V. S. I. 3. 28) who quotes a verse in support 
from the Mahabharata and another verse also (the source of 
which is not mentioned but which is found in some puranas). 


Another theory of creation is stated in Manusmrti I. 32-41. 
Brahma divided his own body into two halves, one half a male 
and the other a female and from that female he created Viraj, 
who practised tapas and created a male who was no other than 
Manu (promulgator of Manusmrti). Manu desirous of produ- 
cing created beings, first created ten great sages as Prajapatis, 
who created seven Manus, Gods, classes of gods, great sages, 
yaksas raksasas, gandharvas, apsarases, snakes, birds classes of 
pitrs, lightning, clouds, large and small stars, monkeys, fishes, 
cattle, deer, men, lions, worms, insects, flies, immovable things 
(trees etc.). This account appears to be inspired by the 
Purusasükta ( Rg. X. 90), particularly verses 5, 8-10. 


A third theory of creation by Brahma after he awakes from 
his sleep is briefly noticed in Manusmrti I. 74-78, viz. he creates 
(or appoints) his mind which impelled by Brahma’s desire to 
create, produces akaéa (ether), of which sound is the (peculiar) 
quality; that ether modifying itself creates Vayu possessing the 
quality of touch; from Vayu arises refulgent light, from which 
arises water and from water arises the earth of which the 
special quality is smell. This theory is a modification of the 
Sankhya doctrine, according to which (karika 25) all five ele. 
ments proceed from ahankaüra and God Brahma is thrown in ( who 
has no place instandard Sankhya). The Manusmrti is in the habit 
of stating opposing views on the same topic one after another; 
e. g. note on the use of flesh in Manu V. 27-46 as compared 
with V. 48.56, Manu III, 13 as compared with III, 14-19 (on 
brahmana having a Sidra wife), Manu IX. 59-62 as opposed to 
IX, 64-68 on the practice of Niyoga. 


Accounts of creation occur frequently in the Mahabharata, 
mostly in the Santiparva. All cannot be set out here, but a few 
would be described. Chap. 175. 11-21 ( —Ch. ed. 182. 11-21) 
states that from God known as AvyaAta all beings were born, he 
first created mahàn also called akasa, from 4k4sa water was 
produced, from water were produced fire and vàyu, from the 
combination of these two the earth was produced. Then the 
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self-existent created a lotus, from which arose Brahmà, known 
as Ahankara and he produced the whole world. In chap. 176 
(183 of Ch. ed.) it is stated that Brahma first created water, 
from water arose Vàyu, from the combination of water and Vayu 
arose Agni and earth was produced from the combination of 
Agni, Vayu and akasa. Chap. 177 ( =184, Ch. ed.) explains that 
the Mahabhitas (great elements ) are five viz. vayu, akasa, agni, 
water and earth, that all bodies are made of these five, that there 
are five «ndriyas, five objects of sense and five qualities, sabda, 
spar$a ( touch), rüpa (colour), rasa (taste) and gandha (smell); 
subdivisions of each of these five are mentioned. Chap. 178 
( 2189 of Ch. ed.) speaks of the five pránas and the spheres of 
their activities. Chap. 179-180 ( —186-187 of Ch, ed.) deal with 
jiva (individual self) and states at the end that the body is 
perishable, that the self passes from one body to another and 
that by yoga one can see the self in the Highest Self. Chap. 200 
( 2207 Ch. ed.) states that Purusottama created the five elements, 
that he reclined on waters, that from his navel sprang a lotus 
brilliant like the sun, from which arose Brahma, who created 
from his mind seven sons, Daksa, Marici, Atri, Angiras, 
Pulastya, Pulaha and Kratu. Daksa had many daughters (the 
eldest being Diti), from these daughters Daityas, Adityas, tbe 
other gods, Kala and its parts, the earth, the four varnas, all kinds 
of men, Andhras, Pulindas, Sabaras and others in Daksinapatha 
and in the Uttarapatha, Yauna (Yavanas), Kambojas, Gand- 
hàras, Kirátas, Barbaras and others were produced. Chap. 224 
( 231 Ch. ed.) starts by saying that in the beginning there was 
brahma, beginningless and endless, unknowable and proceeds 
to divisions of time from nimesa to the yugas and their charac- 
teristics. Herein occur verses that are the same as in Manusmrti 
I. 65-67, 69-70, 75-77, 81-83, 85-86. It is difficult to Say who 
borrow as even the Manusmrti ( in X. 44) mentions Paundrakas, 
Odras, Dravidas, Kambojas and Yavanas, Sakas, Páradas, 
Pahlavas, Cinas, Kirátas, Daradas and Kha$as, as having been 
originally sub-divisions or sub-castes of Ksatriyas (Ksatriya- 
jàtayah ) but reduced to the position of $üdras, because of losing 
all contact with brahmanas ( X. 43) and because of the cessation 
of religious rites (like Upanayana &c.). In Santi 311 ( =cr. ed. 
299) creation is described in Sankhya terms with Brahma 
thrown in. Brahma (identified with mahdn) was born in the 
golden egg, he remained inside the egg for a year, then he 
created within the two parts of the egg (heaven and earth), 
antariksa, from ahankafa five elements were produced and their 
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five qualities are mentioned. Asvamedhika (Chap. 40-42 is 
similar to Santi 311) states the order of creation as avyakta- 
mahat-ahankara-five elements, the only peculiarity being that 
in verse 2 mahan is identified with Visnu, Sambhu, buddhi 
and several other words are given as synonyms thereof. 


The Smrti of Yajfiavalkya (IIL 67-70) states that from the 
one Self, many individual selves arise just as from a red-hot 
iron ball sparks go out, that the unborn and imperishable 
Atman is said to be born when connected with body, that in the 
beginning of creation, Paramatman creates the five elements, 
ether, vayu, tejas, water and earth, each succeeding one posses- 
sing a rising series of qualities and when appearing as indivi- 
dual self, it receives (for body) the same elements. Then after 
pointing out how a human being is conceived, how the foetus 
grows in the womb and describing the anatomy (with number 
of bones, veins, arteries, muscles &c.) of the human body, the 
Smrti avers that the whole world proceeds from the Paramatman 
and the individual self appears from the elements ( which form 
the body). The individual self is beginningless24 and is not 
born, but it comes in intimate contact with a body that is due 
to acts influenced by false ideas, hankerings and aversions 
(III. 125). From the several parts ( mouth, arms, thighs, feet 
&c ) of the First Principle that assumes numerous forms arise 
the four varnas in order, the earth, heaven, prinas, directions, 
Vàyu, Agni, Moon (from mind), the Sun (from His eye), sky 
and the whole movable and immovable world (III, 126-128), 
Here the Purusasikta (Rg. X. 90.1 and 12-14) is closely 
followed. 


The Puranas devote thousands of verses to the theories of 
cosmology and cosmography. Only a very brief summary is all 
that can be attempted from the contents of a few among the 
extant Puranas that have been shown above to be the earliest, 
viz. Matsya, Vayu, Brahmanda, Visnu and Markandeya. It has 
been stated above (pp. 838-840) that the topics with which 
Furanas were deemed to be concerned were according to the 
Amarko$a five and that some of the Puranas themselves set out 
the five topics as creation (sarga), recreation after dissolution 
( pratisarga), dynasties ( varn$a), the vast periods of time (called 
Manvantaras), and history and deeds of the descendants of the 





2475. ammm afe ÂA MAI ANAI MAMA- 
g:n qr. II, 117. 
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solar, lunar and other dynasties (Vamsanucarita). Thus, many 
of the Puranas deal with creation at some length. A few 
striking theories and passages alone can be set out or cited. 


The Matsyapurana begins the topic of creation in the same 
way as the Manusmrti does and some of the verses of the former 
are identical (or alinost identical) with the verses of the 
Manusmrti.24% The Matsya (2. 27) states; Narayana alone 
appeared first and being desirous of creating the manifold world, 
produced from his body waters, cast the seed therein and a 
golden egg emerged; inside that egg the Sun appeared, he is 
called Aditya as well as Brahma, he made the two halves of the 
egg into heaven and earth and produced all directions and tne 
aky between the two (heaven and earth), Then the Meru and 
other mountains and the seven seas (of salt, sugarcane juice &c.) 
were produced. Narayana became Prajipati who created all 
this world including gods and asuras. The 3rd chap. of the 
Matsya speaks of the Vedas, Puranas and Vidyas as proceeding 
from his lips and states that he created from his mind ten sages, 
Marici, Atri and others (3. 5-8). Then the Matsya launches on 
the Sankhya scheme of creation (in 3, 14-29), stating that the 
three gunas are sattva, vajas, tamas, and the state of their equili- 
brium is called Prakrti, that some call i& Pra/hüna, others call 
it Avyakta, that this Pradhana produces creation, that from the 
three gunas rose Brahma, Visnu and Mahe$vara; that from 
Pradhàna arose Mahan, from the latter ahankara, then five 
Jüànendriyas and five Karmendriyas and the mind as the 11th 
sense and the five tanmatras (subtle elements); that akasa was 
produced from the sabda-tanmatra, vayu from akasa, tejas from 
Vayu and water from tejas, that the Purusa is the 25th ¢artva. 
Then the Matsya (3. 30-44 ) tells a fantastic story that Brahma 
produced a woman (called Sataripa, Savitri, Sarasvati, Gayatri 
or Brahmàni) from himself, feli passion for her and had after 
a long time a son named Manu (called Svayambhuva) and 
also Viraj from her; then Brahma called upon his sons to create 
people. The Matsya in chapter four states that Brahma had 
from Satarüpà seven sons, Marici and others (verses 25-26, 
contradicting chap. 3. 5-8), mentions two sons of Svayambhuva 
Manu and also the descendants of those two sons. Some 





2476. For example, Matsya 2. 25-27 and 32 echo the phraseology of 
Manu I. 5-6, 13, Matsya 2. 28 is the same as Manu I. 8, Matsya 3.23 is 
same as Manu I, 75, Matsya 4. 55 (one half) is same as Manu IX. 129. 
The Brahmapurana I, 37-39 are almost the same as Manu I, 6 and 8. 
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chapters from five onwards describe the descendants of Daksa, of 
Kaégyapa, of Diti, the coronation of Prthu, the solar and lunar 
dynastie and various classes of pitrs. 


The Vayupurana devotes five chapters (4-9) to creations of 
differents kinds (in over 600 verses). In Chap. 4 verses 22-61 the 
Sankhya scheme of Pradhina, Mahat, Ahankara, Tanmatras is 
set out and is combined with the egg theory (verses 66ff). Chap. 
6 appears to refer ( verses 2-3) to the Purusasükta ( Rg. X. 90. 
1-2), explains that Nàr&yana is so called because he reclines 
on waters, refers to the Boar incarnation, to nine kinds of crea- 
tion, states a (different theory) that Brahma created in the 
beginning the mind-born sons and Sanandana and Sanaka (6.65). 
Chapter 7 refers to re-creation, Chap. 8 (containing 198 verses ) 
refers to the Yugas, their durations, the creation of eight Deva- 
yonis, of animals, metres &c., and different sons of Brahma, 


The Brahmandapurana I (chapters 3-5) deal with the 
appearance of Hiranyagarbha and various kinds of creations 
and chapter 4 refers to Pradhana, the gunas and states that 
creation is due to the uneven mixture of gunas that constitute 
Pradhana but these work under Visnu. Chap. 5 speaks of 
various kinds of creations, and;the md@nasa sons of Brahma, 
Chapters 8, 11 of the Anusangapada (2nd section of the Purana ) 
deal with the creation of gods, pitrs, men and cf the great sages, 
Bhrgu &c. 


The first three chapters (containing about 240 verses) of the 
Brahmapurana deal with creation. Chap. 1 (verses 34 ff) puts 
forward Brahma as the creator of all bhutas (beings) and as 
devotee of Narayana and then states that ahankara arose from 
mahat and from ahankàra the elements were produced. The 
Brahma like the Matsya closely follows (in 1. 37-41) Manu I. 
9-13. It refers to the creation of the seven sages Marici, Atri 
and others who were seven Brahmànah, the creation of Sadhyas, 
gods, the Rgveda and other Vedas, birds and all sorts of beings; 
it also states (1.53) that Visnu created Viraj, who created 
Purusa (this is based on the Purusasiikta (Rg. X. 90. 5) and 
that Purusa created people. Chapter 2 states that Purusa 
married Satariipa, that Purusa is called Svayambhuva Manu, 
that a son Vira was born to Purusa and Satarapa and Vira’s two 
sons were Priyavrata and Uttanapada; then their descendants 
are described, that Daksa had 50 daughters 10 of whom were 
married to Dharma, 13 to Kasyapa and 27 (the naksatras ) were 
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married to king Soma. Chapter 3 deals with the creation of 
gods and asuras. 7477 


The Visnupurana in Chapters 2, 4, 5, 7 of the first asa deals 
with several kinds of creation. Chapter 2 starts with Visnu 
and asserta that Pradhana and Purusa are his forms and in verses 
34-50 proclaims the details of the Sankhya system and verse 
54 refers to the production of the egg by Mahat and other 
tattvas. Chap. 3 deals with the question how brahman, which 
is free from gunas, inconceivable, pure and untainted, is the 
author of creation, the reply being that there are natural powers 
(Saktis) in ail things that are inconceivable and so brahman 
has the power of creating the universe. Chap. 5 deals with nine 
kinds of creations viz. of Mahat, Tanmātrās. bhūtas, (elements), 
Vaikàrika ( i. e. Aindriyaka), Mukhya (i.e. of immovable objects), 
of lower animals, of ürdhvaretas (i.e. divine beings), of human 
beings, of Kumáras ( i. e. Sanatkumàra and others). 


The Markandeya-purana in Chap. 42 speaks of the creation 
of Pradhana, Mahat, Ahankara, Tanmatras under the aegis of 
Brahma. Chap. 44 speaksof the nine kinds of creation as in 
Visnu. Chapters 45, 46, 47 deal with the creations of Gods, 
pitrs, human beings, the four varnas, beasts, birds, trees and 
plants &c, Passages from other Puranas need not and cannot be 
quoted as they are in the same strain as above and as limita- 
tions of space preclude further elaboration. 


In the Upanisads the geographical details are very few and 
are limited to the territory between the Himalayas and Vindhya 
(the Kausitaki Up. II. 13 speaks of two parvatas, the north and 
south, the Br. Up. 1.1, 1-2 alludes to the eastern and western seas). 
Noble steeds were brought from Sindhu country (Br. Up. VJ. 1. 
13), the country of Gandhara (Chan. Up. VI. 14. 2) appears to 








2477. Asa sample of how several Puranas repeat the same verses, the 
following is set out: arq ATO} AUT TTT: lateaa wala: gear ea 
SWWqrenga n... (smi aenretfenenfaurareras 1... qqurqiaqi figíerqet wat 
ma: qsa Aan aaga à ener s Ta a at aerate Ta diac 
Weed aregqi sirama quiataaoeriat srarfsts: agr gaterqeéta t feo: reri 
XR SI ward geass fas! Asay. I. 2. 19, 21-24; agaga L. 3. 1-9 
ETRA AR wur mfi Aa agera: N; the mag. 4. 17 
bas areq3k reel Gat fed AAAI | mni. aafaa: W. The agrgter 1.33 
has sate Ret... ae! Tu Joania Aana: N Markandeya, 
Chap. 42. 36-52 and 59-63 are identical almost word for word with Visau 
J. 2. 34-49, 51-55, 
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have been known and was at some distance from the place where 
the Upanisad was composed ; the country Madra is mentioned in 
Br. Up. III. 3. 1 and IIL 7, 1. Janaka was a king of Videha at 
whose court bráhmanas from Kurus, Paücàlya, gather together 
for argument with Yajüavalkya (Br. Up. III 1. 1), king 
Ajatasatru of Kasi (Banaras) humbled the vain Balaki 
Gàrgya ( Br. Up. II. 1. 1), and Kausitaki IV. 1.1, which latter 
mentions also the countries of Vasa, Usinara, Kuru. Pajicala and 
Videha); Kuru country occurs in Chan. Up. 1. 10.1. IV. 17.10. 
Paficala country by itself in Chàn. Up. V. 3. 1, Br. Up. VI, 
2.1; A$vapat king of Kekaya (in the extreme North-west) impar- 
ted knowledge of Vaisvanara-vidya to brahmanas. 


The Puranas devote thousands of verses to cosmography 2478 
i. e. description of the divisions of the earth called dvipas, varsas, 
the mountains, the oceans, the rivers and the countries therein 
and their extent, the motions of the sun, moon, planets, the 
yugas, manvantaras, and kalpas 247? and Dharmasastra works 
frequently rely on them. Jambudvipa was known at least 
before 300 B. C. as Asoka mentions it in his Rüpanatha Rock 
Inscription, quoted above on p. 1016 n 1649. The word ‘dvipa’ 
occurs in the Rgveda I. 169. 3and VII. 20. 4 ( vi dvipani papatan), 
Panini derives the word from dvi and Gpah. (V1.3. 97). A bare out 
line of these from some Puranas may be indicated here. The Mat- 
syapurana starts by saying (in chap. 113. 4-5) that there are thou- 
sands of dvipas, but as it is not possible to describe the whole of 
the world in order it would expound only the seven ?9) dvipas. 





2478. The most systematic and complete work on the cosmography of 
ancient India as described in Puranas is W. Kirfel’s ‘Die Kosmographie 
der Inder’ (Bonn, 1920, pp. 401) with plates. He deals with Purana 
material in, pp. 1-177, with Buddhist material in pp. 178-207 and with 
Jaina material in pp. 208-339 and there is an index of proper names in 
pp. 340-401. 

2479, Many of the Puranas contain the same questions put by the 
sages to the Sita about the dvipas. aqa: Hy: ! wid gat: GEHI T qin n 
FA Praia Aa i Ag aaa sr N: O AAO T ARA 
aie ate sq mrassezrdidrera (va atf s aI Re aadA Agw- 
Amani MIASA Suas Gare Cdi qeu Ta Aaa E "SHE 
made ach d wem sepu qp owarqr caexrfqenme: qu! mew. 113. 1-5, WT 
134. 1-3, 6-7, wgwg 11. 15. 2-3, 5-6, wrávdu 51. 1-3. — 

2480. The dvipas are generally said to be seven, but sometimes they 
are said to be 18 as in Vayu 2.15 (astadasa samudrasya dvipan asnan Puru- 
ravàb) and by Kalidasa in Raghuvamsa VI. 38 (astadasa~dvipa-nikhata 

( Continued on next page ) 
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Chapters 121-123 of the same Purána mention by name seven 
dvipas viz. Jambudvipa, Sakadvipa, Kuga, Krauiica, Salmala, 
Gomedaka and Puskara, each succeeding one being double of 
each preceding one and each surrounded by a sea and each having 
seven varsas, seven principal mountains, seven main rivers. 
The seven oceans surrounding the seven dvipas are stated to be 
respectively of salt 2°81 water, milk, liquid ghee, curds, liquor, 
sugar-cane juice, fresh water. The names and order of the 
dvipas differ to some extant in different Puranas e, g. the Visnu 
IT. 1.12-14, If. 2.5, the Brahmapuradna (18.11) mention them as 
Plaksa, Salmala, KuSa, Kraufica, Saka and Puskara. The Vayu 
(33, 11-14), Kirma I. 45. 3, Mark, 50, 18-20 mention the same 
seven in the same order. 


The descriptions of Kalpa, Manvantara, Yuga in the 
Puranas have already been dealt with in H. of Db. Vol. II. p. 
890-91 and above pp. 686-693 and pralaya has been treated of 
in Vol. DI pp. 893-895 and pp. 693-695 above. The Puranas 
contain thousands of verses on these topics. 


The Visnu (IL 2. 13-24) mentions the varsis as Bharata (the 
first among them ), Kimpurusa, Hari, Ramyaka, Hiranmaya, 
Uttara-Kuru, Ilavrta, Bhadrasva and Ketumala. The Vamanra 
(13. 2-5) mentions the same except that it substitutes Campaka 
for Ramyaka. Visnu II. (1. 16-17) states, however, that Nabhi, 
Kimpurusa, Harivarsa, Ilavrta, Ramya, Hiranvat, Kuru, 
Bhadrasva, Ketumala were the names of nine kings, sons of 
Agnidhra, son of Priyavrata, ason of Svayambhuva Manu and 
that the varsas given to the nine sons of Agnidhra were 
respectively Himiahva (i. e. Bharata), Hemakita, Naisadha, 
Ilavrta, Nilácala, Sveta, Srngavat, a varsa to east of Meru, Gan- 
dhamádana, Thus there is a confusion of names of kings and 
names of varsas. Vayu (30. 38-40) states the same names of 
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yüpah). It is possible to take the word dvipa in the sense of islands and 
hot in the sense of continents in these cases, From Pan. IV. 3, 10 (dvipad« 
anusamudram yan) it appears tbat the word 'dvipa' was also used about 
islands near the sea coast. Vide ' Nine dvipas of Bharatavarsa' by Sashi 
bhushan Chauduri fh I. A. Vol. 59 pp. 204—208 and 224-226. 
2481. à fn: aaa aa aaga: gadgsuefiqt fiiia: a 

faeu II. 2,6. agg. 18. 12, are 51,7 (aad... giaa: ) aang 
ghiar mia: Rf: ). 
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sons and in 33, 41-45 mentions the same varsas except Malya- 
vat, which was given to Bhadraéva. 248? 


The Vayu (45, 75-81) states that Bharatavarsa is to the 
north of the ocean and to the south of Himavat (Himalaya) and 
Manu was called Bharata because he supported his subjects and 
therefore this varsa is called Bharata. The Brahmanda (I. 16.7, 
says the same thing. The same( Vayu) Purana contradicts itself 
by stating (in 33. 50-52) that Nabhi’s son was Rsabha, whose 
son was Bharata after whom Bharata-varsa is so called. Br- 
ahmànda (1l. 14.60.62) says the same thing; Vayu also stated 
(in 99. 134) that from Dusyanta and Sakuntalà was born 
Bharata and Bhàrata is so called?*8 after him. The seven 





2482. wat Taaza RMA FAA a aA NA MT Ta edid: d 
aAA Aaa RATAN: I KAARI RAAR a mE Ag AST: 
aa: grmada: | Aaaa qrfvuTaeq wart podan feng. I. 3. 1-3, 
wary. 19. 1-3, vide arf 118. 1~3 (which reads Zauda: for sarqga:), Asa 
(54. 10-11), sgrog II, 16. 5 and 18-19. Itis worthy of note that Panini 
expressly names only Himavat (in IV, 4.112) out of these mountains, 
though he knew other mountains like Kimsulukagiri and others (VI. 3. 
117). srsnfq wed STE sreqdUt WE | wal A KORN AASA JAT: g. 
19, 23, faeu. 11,3,22, In both several verses after this are the same. 
Wisagg (chap. 9, 11 has the verse wgegic (but reads spesa), while in 
chap. 6 ( verses 4-5 ) only six are mentioned. 

2483. The Visnupurana II. 1,32 agrees with Vayu 33, 50-52. In the 
Sakuntala ( Act. VII.) Kalidasa makes a character state that Sakuntala's son 
called Sarvadamana in the hermitage of Kanva would become known as 
Bharata (gerd wr sIquanaique: mauiqeqnuegi cuu ea sae 
wong). It is likely that in Kalidasa's days Sakuntala's son had not beep 
probably connected with the name Bharatavarsa, otherwise there would 
have been nothing to prevent the poet from adding another Prophecy about 
bim that a varsa would be named after him. Panini speaks of pracyas and 
Bharatas (II. 4.66, IV. 2,113). The Bharatas were an ancient people 
mentioned several times even in the Rgveda; vide III. 33.11-12. The 
Bharatas are spoken of as grama i. e, a group or sangha, to have crossed the 
confluence of the rivers Vipas and Sutudri (modern Beas and Sutlaj), III, 
23,2 (Bharatas are said to have produced Agni by attrition), III, 53.12 
(where the prayer of Visvamitra is said to have protected Bharata-jana ). 
Agni is styled Bharata in several verses (as in Rg. II. 7. 1 and 5, IV. 25, 4, 
VI. 16. 19 and 45). t is stated in the Ait. Brahmana (39.9) that 
Dirghatama Mamateya crowned Bharata Dauspanti (Dausyanti) by the 
Aindra Mahabhiseka, that Bharata thereon conquered the earth all round, 
performed many Asvamedha sacrifices and then five slokas are quoted stating 
that Bharata made gifts of innumerable elephants in Masnara country, that 
he performed sacrifices on the banks of the Yamuna river and on the 
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principal mountains of Bharatvarsa are Mahendra, Malaya, 
Sahya, Suktimat, Rksaparvata, Vindhya and Pariyatra. The 
Puranas affirm that Bharata is the best in the varsas of Jambu- 
dvipa (Brahma 19, 23-24, Visnu IIL. 3. 22, Brahmanda II, 16. 17 ). 
Some of them contain fine eulogies of Bharata (e. g. Brahma 27, 
2.9 and 69-79, Visnu IL. 3. 23-26.). 


In several Puranas nine divisons of Bharatavarsa are named 
viz. Indradvipa, Kaseru, Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Nagadvipa, 
Sahys, Gandharva, Varuna and a ninth which is 1000 yojanas 
long from north to south, on the east of which are Kirátas and 
on the west Yavanas and the four varnas in the middle of it.2484, 
It may be noted that though Bharatavarsa is only one the 
divisions of Jambudvipa, some of the nine divisions are 
themselves called Indradvipa and Nagadvipa. Another impor- 
tant matter is that Matsya 114. 10, Vayu 45. 81, Vamana 13. 11, 
and Brahmanda appear to call the 9th dvipa Kumara or as 
extending from Kum§riki to the sources of the Ganga. There- 
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Ganges; thelast verse (the 5th) says ‘wera WWE qd smt euni: (dd 
ae FT SMP Ales: TARTA: N, Vide Satapatha Br. XIII. 5.4, 11-13 
(for Bharata Dauspanti born of Sakuntala, where four gathas are quoted 
about him, three of which are almost the same as in Ait. Br, and it is added 
that he attained the same sway or eminence that belongs to the Bharatas in 
its times, The Atharvaveda frequently refers to Himavat (as in V. Z. 8, 
XIX, 39. 1) and it is said that Kustha plant is found in the north and is 
taken to the east from Himavat and that (Atharva VI, 24. 1 and 3) all 
rivers flow from Himavat and join the ocean (Sindhu), The agrum on 
Pan, II. 4. 66 remarks that Bharatas are not found in any countries other 
than those in the east. 


2484, anaE aded TR frame i agen: nTa mamn niia- 
ATA | TÉ SUIT arii seien res | od a aqawagt gig: amaga: ' 
aaa wed gq didis wai ! ga ea weaved Waa ep UI d 
MBO: ATTA Seat ALY ae weg: Hew, IL 3. 6-9, am. 54. 5-8 and 
Brahmanda II. 16.8 add one half verse qaggraRn HANA AVA: WIA 
(after wmeqma ... 8), aras 13.8-11 (reads «pmi: gares AEA NENA, 
and adds gamen: qfewrdt Ztrsd qf: after ord ... d q4:), ard 45. 
78-83 (adds smuat a gm WISI EUIS I and one verse more after 
this). agg. (27. 14-17 and 19-20) has also the verses gezEIW: ... WW: 
gat: but the first verse is ga md qq «Wa rige) wazreadr QU 
ama TERA (V. l züe quer). Thema (14. 7-12) has some of the 
above verses but adds anqawa gym mgr merat: (awaraftr ?)à faded 
a edit: aganir aaa at Agni 118 also has similar verses. The agog Il., 
16. 11 adds onadt mga 3 an immrea o Arr: meni 
sis q. 
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fore, it appears that the 9th division of Bharatvarsa was held to 
be a country like modern India and the other eight divisions seem 
to be countries and islands lying to the south-east of present 
India. It is probable that early works identified Bharatvarsa 
with what is now modern India, but when Indian culture spread 
to South-East Asia, Bharatavarsa was used to denote India as 
well as Greater India. 

Sabara (bhasya on Jai. X. 1. 35) shows that the language of 
cultured people from the Himavat to cape Comorin was the same 
(prasiddhasea sthalyam carusabdah 4 Himavatah 4 ca Ku- 
maribhayah prajujyamano drstah). Vide also his bhasya on 
Jai, X, 1. 42 for the same words, The snow-capped mountains 
were known to the sages of the Rgveda (vide X. 121, 4 ‘yas. 
yeme Himavanto mahitvà yasya samudram rasayà sahahuh). 
*Yasya' in the verse quoted refers to Hiranyagarbha. Tho 
Atharvaveda ( V. 4. 2 and 8) mentions Himavat in the singular. 
Parvatas (plural ) occur several times in Rg. ILD, 33. 1, IV. 54. 5 
and also parvata in the singular ( Rg. I. 37. 7, V. 56. 4). The 
Mahābhārata, Śabara, Purāņas and the Brhat-samhitā show that 
ancient Indian people identified their culture with Bhārata- 
varsai e. they identified country and culture, not race with 
culture. 

The Brahmapurana and the Markandeya appear to confine 
Bharatvarsa substantially to what has been known for centuries 
as India when they describe it as ‘to its south, west and east 
there is the great ocean, to its north is Himavat resembling 
the ‘string of a bow.’748 Vide H. of Dh. Vol. Il. pp. 11-16 for 
discussion as to the limits of Arydvarta and pp. 17-18 for 
Bharata-varsa. 

The Vayu devotes about 1000 verses (chap. 36-49) to what 
is called Bhuvanavinyása (arrangement of the universe), the 
Brahma devotes chap, 18-21 to the same viz. Bhuvanako$a, the 
Matsya chap. 114 deals with Bhuvanako$a, Kürma I. 40 is called 
Bhuvanavinyàsa and deals with dvipas and varsas. 

The countries 74% of ancient and medieval India are enume- 
rated in Visnu II. 3, 15-18, Vayu 45. 109-136, Brahmanda I. 16. 








2485. Brom qra i Aa nAngA RANTON RERE UT DO: I 
alaaa af aiiai Riam: ag 27. 65-66, athe 54. 59. 

- 2486, For the Janapadas and other geographical data in Panini, vide 
J. of U. P. H, S. Vol. 16 pp. 10-51 by Dr. V. S. Agravala and IHQ Vol. 21 
pP. 297-314 for countries in the Puranas and Dr. D. C, Sirkar's* Text of 
the Puranic list of peoples’ in IHQ vol. 19 pp. 297-314. It appears frem 
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40-68, Matsya 114, 34-56, Markandeya 54, Padma (Adi 6. 34-59), 
Vamana 13.36 ff. The Bhismaparva (chap. 9) mentions countries 
and peoples. In the Naksatrakirmadhyaya of the Brhatsamhita 
of Varahmihira (chap. 14. 1-33) numerous names and countries 
in the centre of Bharatavarsa and in the eight directions of it are 
set out. Many rivers are named in the Rgveda. In Rgveda 
X. 75. 5-6 eighteen or nineteen rivers are mentioned in order 
from the Ganges towards the west up to Kubha (Kabul river), 
Gomati, Krumu (modern Kurram). Twenty-one rivers, seven 
in three groups, are referred to in Rgveda) X. 64.8 and X. 
75.1 and 99, in Rgveda I. 32.12 and X. 104.8 seven Sindhus are 
mentioned and in (Rgveda IL 12. 12, IV. 28. 1, X. 43,3). 
Rivers are enumerated as flowing from the principal mountains 
in Matsya 114. 20-33, Kürma I. 47. 28-39, Brahmanda II. 16. 
24-39, Vamana 13, 20-35 and 34, 6-8, Brahma 19.10-14 and 
27. 25-40, "Padma ( Adikhanda 6. 10-32). The Anusdsanaparva 
(chap. 165. 19-29) mentions many rivers. 


Patalas ( nether regions) are generaly mentioned as seven, 
but the names slightly vary in the several Puranas. Vide Vayu 
50. 11-12, Brahma 21. 2-3 and 54. 20-11, Brahmanda II. 20. 10 
ff, Kürma I. 44. 15-25, Visnu IL 5. 2-3. 


The Bhasya of Vyasa on Y. S. III, 25 (26 in some editions) 
‘bhuvanajiidnam sirye sarnyamat’ contains a concise but 
remarkably detailed summary of the description of the seven 
lokas (bhür, bhuvah, svah, mahah, jana, tapas and satya, 7 
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Panini that he was well acquainted with the whole of India from the extreme 
northwest to Kalinga (modern Orissa) and Agmaka (region about Ajanta 
and Paithan) and modern Kutch as he expressly names Gandhara (IV. 1. 
169), Suvastu (in IV. 2. 77, modern Swat), Kamboja (IV. 1.175) and 
Taksagila (IV. 3. 93), Sindhu (IV. 3. 93), Salatura (IV. 3. 94, the 
birth place of Panini who is hence called Salaturiya by later writers like 
Bhamaha), Sauvira (IV. 1. 148), Kaccha ( IV. 2. 133), Magadha, Kalinga, 
Süramasa (Surma valley ?) in IV. 1. 170, Asmaka (IV.1.173). Cunnin- 
gham's ‘ Ancient Geography of India (1872), Nundolal Dey’s ‘The Geogra- 
phical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India’ (1927), ‘ Bibliography of 
Ancient Geography of India’ by Surendranath Majumdar ’ in I, A. Vol. 48 
(for 1919) pp. 15—23 and ‘ the list of Tirthas’ in the author's H, of Dh, vol, 
IV. pp. 723-825 may be consulted for ancient Indian Geograpby. 

2487. The words for the three or seven Vyahrtis were supposed to 
denote Jokas. Vide Tai, Br. II, 2.4.3 'qur 3 eurgau git gir? and Tai, 
Up. I. 5 gf at Sri gm: Cox germ an gR dia: | ae gentacs I 
saepe ara aa ater Ararat, the aguo (I. 44, 1-4) mentions the lokas 
from ag: to aca, 
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the seven narakas from Avici upwards, the seven patdlas, the 
earth with seven dvipas, the seven parvatas with Meru in the 
middle of the earth, varsas, the seven dvipas, jambu, $aka, ku$a, 
kraufica, $almala, gomedha (not gomedaka as in the printed 
Puranas ) and Puskara, the seven seas, the parks of the gods, 
their assembly hall called Sudharmà and city called Sudarsana 
and palace called Vaijayanta, the groups of gods in Mahendra- 
loka, Prajapatya-loka, in Jana, Tapas and Satya lokas. Many 
of these details closely agree with the enumerations and des- 
criptions in the Puranas, This shows that the Pauranika cos- 
mography had been established long before the 4th century À. D. 


H, D, 192 


CHAPTER XXXV 


The doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma 
(transmigration or metempsychosis ) 


This is one of the most fundamental doctrines of the 
Indian system of religion and philosophy, is an endeavour to 
answer the question that occurs to all thoughtful persons, viz. 
what happens to man after the death of the body and has 
influenced for thousands of years or at least from the times of 
the Upanisads all Indian thought and all Hindus, Jains and 
Buddhists, This is a vast subject and has during the last 
few decades attracted the minds of numerours writers in the 
West. There is now a voluminous literature in the West 
on reincarnation. 24874 Several countries in historical times 
believed in transmigration. Herodotus 248” states that some of 
the Greeks (whose names he knew but did not disclose) had 
used that doctrine as their own, but that the Egyptians were 
the first to teach that the human soul was immortal and that at 
the time of the death of the body it entered into some other living 
thing then coming to birth. Pythagoras appears to have 
believed in it and there are controversies whether he derived it 
from India. Prof. A. B. Keith (in J. R. A. S. for 1909 pp. 569- 
606 ) after a lengthy discussion holds that Pythagoras did not 
borrow it from India, The present writer does not express any 
opinion on that subject as it is irrelevant for the purpose of 
this volume. Hopkins and Macdonnell accept the theory of 
Indian Influence on Pythagoras, but Oldenberg and Keith 
do not. 


Not only Pythagoras, but Empedocles (who is reported to 
have said that he was a boy, a girl, a bush, a bird and a fish) 
and Plato believed in the pre-existence and post-existence of 
the soul, in the idea that the bodies which will accompany the 
soul in several births would bear similitude to the lives that 








2487a. Even so early as 1913, E. D. Walker (Rider and Co., London) 
devotes toa bibliography of books and articles on ‘Reincarnation’ 15 
pages (pp. 329-343). 


2487b, Vide English translation of Herodotus by A. D. Godley, Vol. I. 
(book II, 123). 
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they had led, that the happiest would be those who had practised 
the social and civil virtues called temperance and justice and 
that supersensible thinking would be the only means of dis- 
engaging the soul from successive lives of sense. Vide Kenneth 
Walker’s ‘The circle of Life’ p. 93 (where he says that the do- 
ctrine of metempsychosis was probably well-known in India at 
the time of Christ) and Gough's ' Philosophy of the Upanisads’ 
( London 1882), pp. 25-28, where he cites a long passage from 
Platos Phaedon on this subject and pp. 29-31 for a long 
quotation from Hume's Dialogues concernig Natural Religion 
on the miseries and migration of the soul from body to body. 
Gough on p. 25 of the above work opines that since in the Vedic 
literature prior to the Upanisads there is no reference to the 
belief in the passage of the soul into plants and human bodies, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the Hindus borrowed this 
doctrine from the indigenes in the course of their absorption 
of indigenous blood. Vide also ‘Studies in honour of Bloom- 
field’ pp. 76-88 for G. W. Brown's views to the same 
effect. This is a most gratuitous assumption, it is a pure con- 
jecture and without any evidence whatever. If belief in trans- 
migration could exist among Egyptians and many primitive 
tribes, there is no reason to assume that Indians did not them- 
selves arrive af the doctrine, particularly when there exista 
nowhere else in the whole world any theory of Karma and 
transmigration so detailed, so influential and so thorough as 
in Sanskrit Literature. One may dismiss the conjectures of 
Gough and G, W. Brown as verbiage (the latter conjectures on 
pp. 87-88 that even the words Yoga, Sankhya and Upanisad are 
coined from similar words in some Dravidian tongue now lost). 
All Scholars ( particularly Western ones when writing about the 
East) should lay to heart the words of Mallinàtha 'nàmülam 
likhyate kificit’. The present writer is not against conjectures 
at all but they must not be bold and must always be treated 
as such, But the danger is that the conjectures of former scholars 
or men are often treated as valid conclusions by later writers, 
All scholars must bear in mind Acton’s warning ‘Guard against 
the prestige of great names; no trusting without testing’. 
In the H. of Dh. Vol. 1V. pp. 38-40 the doctrine of Karma and 
Punarjanma was briefly discussed in relation to the con- 
sequence of sins and their removal and details were reserved for 
treatment later. 


In the present chapter the author proposes to examine 
the Vedic literature for tracing the origin and the growth of 
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this doctrine and the vicissitudes and modifications of it and 
the objections raised against it in modern times. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that, though the several daréanas 
(such as Sankhya, Yoga, Nyàya, Vaisesika, Pürvamimàmsa and 
Vedanta) severely criticize some doctrines of each other, the 
doctrine of Karma and transmigration received almost un- 
animous support except among materialists (like Cadrvaka). 
Prof. Wilson in‘ Religion of the Hindus’ (London, ed. of 1862 ) 
vol IL p.112 remarks 'metempsychosis is not only the one 
point on which allare agreed, it is the one point which none 
have ever disputed’. The Buddhists and Jains, though they 
differed on many matters from Vedic and Smrti literature, 
adopted this doctrine in their own way. There are some 
suppositions antecedent to all beliefs in Karma and trans- 
migration viz. (1) man has a soul, eternal and separate from the 
physical body, (2) that other organisms, animals, plants and 
probably inanimate objects possess souls, (3) that the souls of 
men and lower animals can pass from one kind of physical 
organism to another, (4) that the soul is both doer and sufferer. 


It has already been shown at some length (in Vol. IV. pp. 
154-171) how ideas of Heaven and Hell were developed from 
ancient Vedic times and it has been stated (on p. 158 of that 
volume) that the doctrine of Karma and transmigration 
modified the doctrine of Heaven and Hell. 


The word karma occurs in the Rgveda over forty times. 
In some passages it appears to mean ' exploits' or ' valiant deeds ' 
as in the following : ‘Observe the exploits of Visnu’ (Rg. 1. 22. 
19), ‘proclaim by your word ( or verses) the 7483 ancient deeds of 
Him (Indra) who is worthy of praise’ (Rg. 1.61. 13); ‘that 
deed of his (of Indra), who is wonderful, is most worthy of 
worship, that deed is most beautiful, that he filled with sweet 
waters of four rivers’ (Rg. I. 62. 6); ‘who is firm in each exploit’ 
(Rg. I. 101. 4); ‘O Indra! four are your divine and unconquer- 
able names,... under which you performed exploits’ (Rg. X. 54. 
4);‘O Agvins! frequent drinkers of delicious Soma and Lords 
of splendour, you helped (or protected) Indra in his exploits 





2488. oRag a aie yeah gees Halt acy suh) owe IL 61.13; ag 
MANARE HH FW Wea FA ITE? IZIN AAA RAIA AATA: N 
Rg. 1, 62.6; gi gaman agar ean RANN YR A KAATA 
W K 13L 4. 
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against Namuci, son of Asura (or of the Asura breed)' in Rg. 
X.131.4. Inseveral other passages of the Rgveda 'karma' 
means ‘religious works’ (such as sacrifices or gifts); ‘(the gods) 
accept (or like) all works of this poet who brings to you a hymn 
of praise’ = (Rg. 1 148. 2); (O Indra), give your ear to (the 
prayer ) of Syavasva who offers Soma to you, as you listened to 
(the prayers of) Atri who performed religious works’ (Rg. 
VIIL 36. 7); O pure Soma! with thy help our ancient and wise 
forefathers performed works’ (Rg. 1X. $6.11). In very ancient 
times Heaven was believed to be the place for enjoying the 
rewards of most works. Rewards of this world such as wealth, 
heroic sons were no doubt prayed for, but it was immortality 
(amrtatva) and the joys of heaven, that were highly valued. In 
Rg. X. 16. 4 Agni is prayed to take the deceased to the world of 
those who performed good works (tabhir-vahainam sukrtam 
u lokam). The words ‘sukrtim lokam’ occur in the Atharva- 
veda ?*9 (TIT, 28, 6, XVIII 3. 71) and in the Vàj. S. 18. 52. In Rg. 
IX, 113. 7-10 the sacrificer who offers Soma to Indra prays that 
he may be placed in that world (heaven) as an immortal, where 
there is never-ending light, where Yama, the son of Vivasvat, 
is the King, where there are joys and delights and where there 
are desires and their fulfilment, The prayers for immortality 
are made in the Rgveda to all gods, e. g. to Agni in I. 31, 7, IV 
38. 1, V. 4. 10., Vi. 7. 4, to the Maruts in V. 55. 4, to Mitra and 
Varuna in V.63. 2, to Visve-Devas in X.52.5 and X. 62.1, to 
Soma in I. 91.1, IX. 94. 4, 1X. 108. 3. But about the fate of 
evil~doers not much is said in the Rgveda, In the Brahmana 
works greater details are offered as to rewards of good works and 
the retribution for evil deeds. Sat. Br. (XII. 9.1.1) puts forth 
the idea of retribution ( cited above ).249! The same idea is set forth 
as to flesh-eating in Manu and Visnu-dharmasitra, which state 





2489. gpwqea Aa RAGIÀ eres ar: | He. 1. 148. 2: quU 
WTUDUD SD TM gens: safer gaal R VHI 36. 7 “the same verse is 
repeated in VIII. 37, 7 ( with aa: for grad: ) ; ar fe a: Rar: aa i mad 
Tam: TaarTa efi: | az. IX. 96, 11. 


2490. anai qa gaa Ah JI RIÙ AA: VMAS: QT: | NA. Å. 18. 
52; gimna dagui diè gpaa A aad. XVIII. 3.71, 

2491. R IÀ MA E ag n fE esaa gTa- 
SRG wa! gary XIL9.1.1; ata wafinea WI RETIR 
werner nigel saaita neíqur d na. V.55, favurauu 51.78; at means me 
and q: ‘that being’ and the word ata (that contains these two) is explained 
BS above, 
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“that being whose flesh I eat here would eat me in the next world, 
the wise declare this to be the origin of the word ‘mamsa’.” The 
Sat. Br. in another passage refers to a strange legend. 24° Bhrgu, 
who had become vain on account of his learning and thought 
himself more learned than his father Varuna, was asked by his 
father to go to the four quarters from east to north and report 
what he would see there. Horrible sights met him in all 
directions e.g. in the east he saw men dismembering men, 
hewing off their limbs one by one and saying ‘this to you, this 
tome’. He said ‘ this is horrible’. They replied ‘these indeed 
dealt with us in yonder world and so we now deal with them in 
return’, Then in the north he saw that mencrying aloud were 
being eaten by men crying aloud. When he said ‘horrible &c’; 
they replied ‘these indeed dealt with us...in return’. This is a 
long story and it is not necessary to set out the whole. This 
story probably gives expression to the popular notion of ‘tit for 
tat’. But one thing is clear that the Sat. Br. indicates by this 
story that a belief had then arisen that one who does evil in 
one life has to suffer for it in a later life from that being whom 
he treated badly. The Sat. Br and the Tai. Br. both several 
times speak of conquering or casting off ‘ punarmrtyu’ (renewed 
death, liability to be born and die again and again). Two 
passages from the Sat, Br. and Tai. Br. may be quoted. In X. 
4.4 the Sat. Br. tells the story that gods became immortal by 
means of the proper performance of Agnicayana as Prajapati 
advised them viz. by laying down 360 enclosing stones, 360 
Yajusmati bricks and 36 more thereon, 10800 Lokamprnà 
bricks. In X. 4. 4.9 it is said ‘he who is to become immortal 
through knowledge (vidy4)?** and through sacred works (harman) 
shall become immortal after separating from the body ', and then 
X. 4. 4. 10 asserts that ‘those who know this or those who do 
this holy work come to life again after dying and coming to 
life they secure immortal life; but those who do not know 
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this or do not perform this sacred work come to life again when 
they die and they become the food of him (Death) time after time.’ 
In the Tai. Br. III. 11. 8 the story of Naciketas is narrated just 
as in the Kathopanisad (some of the verses are the same in both). 
Death grants Naciketas three boons in the Tai. Br. the third 
being different in the Kathopanisad. The third boon asked by 
Naciketas in Tai. Br. is ‘Declare to me how to cast off punarmrtyu.’ 
Death declared to him the Naciketa fire, thereby he ( Naciketas) 
cast off or kept off punarmriyu.2 The words ‘apa punarmrtyum 
jayati’ occur in Kausitaki Br. 25.1 and several times in the 
Br. Up. I, 2. 7., I. 5. 2, IIL 2., 10, IIL 3. 2. 


From the ancient popular idea of retribution for evil deeds 
probably arose the idea of the setting of good deeds against the 
evil deeds of a person and weighing them as if in a balance. 
The Sat. Br. states 24% ‘Now this one is the balance, viz. the 
right side of the vedi, 4% Let him sit down touching the right 
edge of the vedi, for indeed they place him on the balance in 
yonder world and whichever of two will rise he will follow, 
whether it be good or evil. And whosoever knows this mounts 
the balance even in this world and escapes being placed on the 
balance in yonder world, for it is good deed that rises and not 
his evil deed’, 


The Satapatha had arrived at the idea that man’s will (and 
Corresponding deed) governs what world he will reach after 
death, It says ‘Let him meditate on truth as brahma. Now 
man here is mostly will and, according as his will is when he 
departs from this world, does he on departing become of similar 
will in the yonder world’. 24% 


There is à curious passage in the Satapatha (X. 1.5. 4) 
about the powers conferred by sacrifices in the yonder world. It 
states that he who had regularly performed Agnihotra eats food 
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in the evening and morning in the yonder world, the performer of 
Darsa and Pirnamasa sacrifice eats food every half month; the 
performer of Caturmasyas (seasonal sacrifices ) eats food in the 
yonder worlds every four months, the performer of animal 
sacrifice every six months; the Soma sacrificer once a year; 
the builder of the fire after (agnicit ) eats food every hundred 
years at his will or may not require it at all after once taking it, 
for a hundred years are as much as immortality, unending and 
everlasting. 


The Sat. Br. had arrived at the conclusion that every man 
is born in a world fashioned by himself. It also asserted that 
he who sacrifices to the gods does not win such a place as the 
one who sacrifices to “the Atman and the latter frees himself 
from the mortal body, from sin, as a snake frees itself from its 
slough 2497, 


Tt must be conceded that a clear statement about the doctrine 
of karma and punarjanma is absent from the whole of the Rgveda. 
Rg. VII. 33 is an important hymn. The first nine verses are spoken 
by Vasistha about his sons. Verses 10—14 refer to Vasistha??? 
himself and are either attributed to his sons or according to 
another view are part of a dialogue with Indra. The verses are 
mythological, mystical and rather difficult to explain. Verse 
10 refers to one birth of Vasistha when the gods Mitra and Varuna 
saw him reaching the refulgence of lightning and it is said that 
Agastya brought him ( Vasistha) to the people. Here the 
words ‘ekam janma’ indicatethat another janma of Vasistha 
is intendad in this hymn. Verse 11 refers to Vasistha as 
born of Mitra and Varuna from Urvasi and states that all the 
gods placed him in puskara (either antariksa or lotus); verse 
12 is important for the metaphorical and mystical statement that 
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wishing to weave the cloth stretched by Yama, Vasistha was 
born from Urvasi. Verse 13 refers to the seed cast in a 
pitcher by the two (Mitra and Varuna) from the midst of 
which arose ( Agastya) and from which also Vasistha was 
born. Verse 14 is addressed to Pratrds (the Tritsus according 
io Sàyana) and calls upon them to wait upon (or honour) 
Vasistha who would be coming to them (for performing 
sacrifice, This, it seems, is the second birth of Vasistha, 


Prof. R. D. Ranade*4” in‘his ‘Constructive survey of the 
Upanishadic philosophy’ (pp. 145-166) relies upon certain 
mantras of the Rgveda for stating that there is evidence for 
holding that an approach to the idea of Transmigration was 
being made by the vedic sages (p. 147), though he concedes 
(on the same page ) that in the major part of the Rgveda the 
idea of transmigration is conspicuous by its absence. 


Among the texts on which he relies are Rg. I. 164. 3, 4, 16, 
17, 20, 30, 31,38. The whole hymn has several riddles, has 
highly imaginative descriptions of the year, the path of the Sun, 
questions and answers and is a late hymn, as he him self admits 
(p. 150).. Verses 3 and 17 contain nothing suggestive of 
punarjanma, Verse 4 is really concerned with the first creation, 
as it literally means ' who saw that one that tas first being born, 
when the boneless (prakrti) bears a body possessing bones; 
where was the life ( pràna) of the earth, or its blood or its 
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self? Who (a pupil) approached a wise one (a guru) to ask 
this?’, Verse 16 means ‘they declare to me the women that 
exist and the men; one possessing eyes (the light of true 
knowledge) may see (the Reality ); the blind (the ignorant) 
will not know; the wise son may know this; he who knows 
these would be the father’s father’, Sayana gives several mea- 
nings of this verse. The present author fails to understand how 
the words ‘father’s father’ indicate any reference to transmig- 
ration in this verse, as Prof. Ranade asserts, Why he presses 
this verse of I. 164 into service the present author cannot 
understand, After referring to I. 164. 32 ( which doubts whether 
he who created all this knows its real nature) he states ‘it 
sots such a high price on the mystical knowledge which it glori- 
fies that any one who comes in possession of this knowledge 
may be said to be his father’s father.’ To whom does ‘his’ 
refer ?. 


The verse 20 ‘dva suparna’ also occurs in the Mundako- 
panisad III, 1. and SV. Up.1V.6 and refers to the individual 
soul and the Supreme Self and tells us that the former is bhoktr 
(taster of worldly pleasures), while the latter simply looks on. 
But so far as the present writer can see there is absolutely 
nothing about a former or future life in the verse. Verse 30 
draws a sharp distinction between the self which is immortal 
and the body which is mortal and states that the two are bound 
together to the same place. Verse 31 is a description of the 
movements of the Sun who is called ‘gopa’ ( protector, guardian ) 
and speaks of his coming to the worlds again and again. Prof. 
Ranade sees too much in the words ‘gopim’, which is applied 
to Agni (Rg. I. 1. 8, L 96. 7), to Soma (in Rg. VI. 52.3), to 
Varuna (in Reg. VIII. 42. 2), to Visnu in Rg. I. 22. 18, In Rg. IlI. 
43. 5 the words ' gopáàm janasya' (protector of the people ) occur. 
Prof. Ranade translates (p. 151 ) ‘he saw the guardian returning 
frequently to mundane regions’. Why should we not translate 
(particularly when we have the words ‘ bhuvanesvantah’) ‘I saw 
the guardian Sun again and again returning to the worlds and 
moving towards me and away from me by different paths’?. 
Prof, Ranade also?™ relies on Rg. X. 16. 3 and particularly on the 
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word ‘dharmana’ in it which he renders as ‘his qualities’, Reg. 
X.16 has 14 verses, is one of the funeral hymns and the cre- 
mation fire (as Agnior Jatavedas) is expressly mentioned in 
eleven verses. Verso 3 (addressed to the deceased) may literally 
be translated as ‘may thy eye go to the Sun, atman (prana) to 
wind, go to heaven or the earth by dharman or go to the waters 
if you find your benefit in them; be firmly established in the 
plants with the limbs of the body.’ The oxpress mention of 
‘heaven’ shows that this is only one of the numerous verses of 
the Reveda in which heaven is referred to as the abode of those 
who perform good works and that there is nothing more in it 
than that. Vide above pp. 20-21 for the meaning of dharman 
(which is the only form of the word employed in the Rgveda) 
viz. ‘religious rites or sacrifices’ (in most Rgveda passages) or 
rarely ‘fixed principles of conduct’. The very next verse (X. 16, 
4) contains a prayer to Agni to carry the deceased to the world 
of people of good deeds (tabhirvahainam sukrtam-u lokam). 
There is no reason to suppose that in Rg. X.16.3 anything 
more is meant than what is prayed for in verse 4, Besides, the 
basic idea of punarjanma is that future existence is regulated 
by the good or evil deeds of a person and ke has no option 
whatever. In Rg. X. 16. 3 the departed spirit is told that he may 
go to heaven or earth or waters or plants, This is not the doct- 
rine of punarjanma at all. In X.16.5 the cremation fire is 
addressed ‘O Agni! send forth the departing man who is offered 
asan oblation into thee and who will move on with the food 
offered, again to (the world of) pitrs; the remainder (left after 
the body is burnt ) putting on a new life may go near ( pitrs ) and 
be connected with (a new) body in that world.' This verse con- 
tains the same idea as in X. 16. 4 in different words and refers 








( Continued from last page) 
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only to the other world (pitrs) and not to transmigration. 
Prof. Ranade refers (p. 148) to Rg. X. 58 and translates one of 
the verses as meaning that the sage will recall the soul and 
make it live again by his song. lt is not clear what verse or 
verses he has in view. He has probably only the first verse in 
view. That hymn has twelve verses in each of which a quarter 
is different but three quarters are the same. None of the verses 
contains any express word for song. Besides, mind is different 
from the soul even in the Rgveda (vide Rg. X. 57, 5 where both 
words ‘manah’ and ‘jivam’ occur). Moreover, the man is not yet 
dead. The composer uses the present tense (4 vartayamasi) and 
means to say that he will try to prevent his dying. In the present 
author's opinion there is not even a distant reference to trans- 
migration in this hymn or in any of the four hymns (Rg. X. 
57-60) which are assigned to brothers Bandhu, Srutabandhu 
and Vipra-bandhu, who are called Gaupayanas in the Anukra- 
mani In Rg. X. 60.7 Subandhu who appears to have been a 
brother of the three is addressed * O Subandhu! here comes your 
mother, your father, your very life’ etc., and in X.60. 10 it is said 
* I have brought the mind of Subandhu from Yama Vaivasvata 
in order that he may live and not die.' 


In Rg. X.14. 8 there is no reference (as some suppose) 
to return to this world after enjoying the fruits of good deeds in 
the company of pitrs. The first half of the verse expresses that 
the newly departed spirit will be united with pitrs, with Yama 
and with his good deeds. The 2nd half asks the departed to 
leave behind his sons and be united in heaven with a new and 
brilliant body. 


Rg. IV. 42 (in ten verses) is a hymn of a sage-like king 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, who identifies himself with 
Indra and Varuna in verse 3 5% ‘I who have become enlightened 
about the worlds am Indra ‘and Varuna and by my greatness 
am the two worlds (heaven and earth) that are wide, deep 
(spacious) and well-fixed, I sent forth heaven and earth like 
Tvastr (Prajipati) and support them.’ Here by virtue of true 
knowledge he identifies himself with Indra and Varuna but 
there is no conception of transmigration. Similarly, Vamadeva 
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having attained knowledge of Reality asserts 5° ‘I have 
become Manu and the Sun, I.am the wise sage Kaksivat; I 
reached Kutsa, the son of Arjuni, Iam the seer Usanas; look 
upon me (as identifiable with all)’. This verse is quoted 
in Br. Up. I. 4. 10 (which would be set out later on and explai- 
ned). In this also there is no express reference to a past birth 
as Manu or as the Sun. In Rg. IV, 27.1 Vamadeva declares 
‘while still staying in the womb (of my mother) I learnt all the 
births of these gods; if a hundred fortresses of ayas (copper or 
iron) had guarded me, I would have still escaped like a hawk 
with swiftness’ ( another meaning is also possible which may be 
set out later). This is quoted in the Ait. Up. II. 5 (to be quoted 
and explained later), Prof, R. D. Ranade understands (pp. 49, 
153) Re. IV. 26. 1 as saying that Vàmadeva makes an uncon- 
scious utterance that he was in a former life Manu or the Sun. 
In that verse Vamadeva indentifies himself with five peisons, 
Manu, Sirya, sage Kaksivat, Kutsa and Usanas. There is no 
word like ‘janma’, On Prof, Ranade’s view Vamadeva would 
have to be held to state five previous births at least (and if so 
in a confused order). Besides, the following verses clearly 
show that Vamadeva makes a claim to be identical with the 
Supreme Principle by giving the earth to the Aryas, sending 
rain to those who give offerings, making the gods follow his 
desire or will. The utmost that can be said is that he claims 
identity with the Godhead. Deussen in ‘Philosophy of the 
Upanishads’ (p. 318) holds that both the verses (Rg. IV. 26.1 and 
IV. 27.1.) have nothing to do with the doctrine of the soul’s 
transmigration. The present author respectfully agrees with 
Deussen and thinks that Prof. Ranade is wrong. Sankaracárya!503 
on V.S.1.1.30 explains that Indra looking upon himself as 
brahma according to the Vedantasastra gives the instruction 
“know me alone’, quotes Br. Up. L 4. 10, and on V. S III. 4. 51 
reiterates that in Rg. IV. 27. 1 the Veda expressly asserts 
that Vamadeva, while still in the mother’s womb, realized 
his identity with brahma and then remarks that this vedic 
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assertion indicates that correct knowledge of Reality may 
arise in a succeeding life owing to the means (or efforts) made 
in a previous life or lives. It may be noted that Sankaracarya 
draws a distinction between what Sruti (Veda) expressly 
declares ( vadanti) and what it indicates or what is to be inferred 
from it ( darsayati ). 250+ 


Mr. J. S. Karandikar of Poona (a staunch disciple and 
follower of Lokamanya Tilak) in his learned work ‘ Gitatattva- 
mafijari’ (in Marathi, Poona 1947) asserts (on pp. 775-776 ) 
that the doctrine of transmigration is as old as the Vedic age 
(i.e. the Samhitds ) and relies for this proposition on only four 
verses of the Rgveda viz. X. 14. 8, X. 16. 3 and 5 and X. 135. 6, 
The first three of these four have been explained above in dealing 
with Prof. R. D. Ranade's views. Mr. Karandikar summarises 
Rg. X. 16. 5 as a prayer to Agni that the latter should take the 
departed to the world of pitrs and should send him back to 
his relatives after endowing him with a new brilliant body. 
There are no words for ‘back to his relatives’ nor for ‘ brilliant’ 
in the verse at all. The word ‘punah’ occurs in the first 
half and refers to the deceased’s coming to pitrloka after the 
body is burnt on the earth and the second half refers to the 
new body to be had in the world of pitrs (and not to relatives). 
Rg. X. 14. 8. on which Mr. Karandikar relies has nothing to do 
with returning to the earth. After leaving his bad deeds (avadya) 
behind the deceased is asked to go to the home of the pitrs with 
a brilliant body. The brilliant body is not earthly but of the 
pitr world Rg. X. 135. 6. is quoted in the note below. That 
verse igan extremely vague one and is a riddle or is metapho- 
trical. That hymn of seven verses is addressed to Yama and the 
Anukramani says that the rsi of it is Kumara of Yama’s family. 
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hymn twice (in verses 5 and 6) and once in Rg. X. 85. 6 where it is in the 
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The first verse of Rg. X. 135 refers to Yama who is said to 
drink (Soma) along with the gods under a tree (i. e. in a garden) 
with fine foliage, where our (my) father, lord of people, desirea 
io send (me) to the ancient fathers, It is possible that this 
refers to Naciketas as Sayana, following the story of Naciketas 
in the Tai. Br. IIL 11. 8 and in the Kathopanisad, holds. 
This verse may be taken as containing the words of Naciketas, 
sent by his angry father Vajasravasa to the world of Yama ag 
donation in the Visvajit sacrifice. The 2nd verse also contains 
what Naciketas said viz. that he (at first) looked upon his 
father in anger, since he (the father) desired to send him (the 
son) to the ancient pitrs in that evil way, but that he (on 
further consideration) liked (what the father did). He liked 
the idea of facing Yama himself. Verses 3 and 4 are addressed 
by Yama to the boy Naciketas who approached Yama with 
prayer (or metaphorically in a chariot). Verse 3 says ‘O boy! 
the new wheel-less chariot ( viz. rk prayer) with only one beam 
that you created by your intellect soars up in all directions and 
that you mount it without seeing (without considering the 
result of your action)' In Rg. a prayer to (and a laud of) gods 
is often compared to a chariot (as in V. 73. 10, VIIL 3. 15). 
Therefore, verse 3 suggests two meanings viz. Naciketas went 
to Yama in a chariot or that he sent up a prayer to Yama. 
Verse 4 is spoken by Yama ‘O boy! that chariot (i. e, prayer 
which you sent up from the learned priests on the earth) was 
followed by Sàman (a melody ) from this place ( the earth) as if 
it were placed in a boat.’ Almost all the verses of the Samaveda 
except about 75 are taken from the Rgveda and therefore the 
Chan. Up. says ?96 *therefore Sàman is sung as resting on the 
rk’ As tbe melody (Saman) is sung on a rk verse, the Saman 
is said in this verse (4) as placed ina boat. Verse 4 may also 
convey another meaning. Saman also means ‘reconciliation’ 
and the verse may be taken as referring to the legend that 
Yama gave the boy a boon that the boy’s father would become 
well-disposed to him. Verse 5 contains a question (supposed to 
be asked by Yama). It means ‘who is the father of this boy’ 
(meaning probably that the father must be a bad man as he sent 
his own son to Yama)? Who sent up the chariot? Who would 
tell me to-day how (this boy) became anuleyi (a small gift accom 
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panying the large principal gift)?? Then follows the verse 
on which Mr. Karandikar relies as expressing Karma and 
rebirth, That verse literally means ‘as it or he became an anudeyi, 
it stood in front ( or on top); the bottom (or base) was spread in 
front (or first or to the east), the coming out (or end) was 
behind (or afterwards or to the west).’ This conveys no clear 
sense. But it is possible to explain it in this way, viz. though 
the boy was sent by his father as an anudeyi (as a subsidiary 
gift) still he came on top of all (in that Yama was pleased with 
him and bestowed on him three boons); he was in front of all 
though he (boy) was at the bottom of all gifts (i. e. though he 
came last of all gifts)’, There is another possible way of explai- 
ning this verse, Each Sàman in a stotra has five parts called 
Prastava, Udgitha, Pratihara, Upadrava and Nidhana (finale) ; 
vide H. of Dh. Vol. IL p. 1169 note 2589. Naciketas (who was 
a subsidiary donation following the donation of all hia father’s 
property and designated ‘anudeyi’) is deemed here to have 
chanted a Saman; when he began that, the rk verse on which 
the Saman rests went forth. The bottom of a Sdman is a rk 
verse. Therefore it is again said that the base or bottom went 
forward and the ‘Nirayana’ (i.e. the nidhana of the Saman) 
came last. Mr. Karandikar explains verse 6 as ‘the cremation 
rite of the body of a deceased person shows the two-fold path; by 
the front path he should go to the highest world or by the hind 
path he should return to this world’ (p. 776). It passes the 
present author's understanding how this translation follows 
from the words of verse 6. Verse 7 of the hymn presents no 
difficulty ; it means ‘this is the house of Yama that is called the 
the palace of gods; here is played (or blown) the flute (or tube 
or trumpet) for him (Yama); he (Yama) is embellished with 
songs (of praise ).’ 


An interesting passage of the Taittiriya.samhità?? may be 
cited here. “ Whoever threatens a brāhmaņa, he shall atone for 





2507. Ña saa maai Agaa az aaa gizi Kama 
aana Tig daga aaa: deca Agah a smg aeng NA 
anka, a Agna Sdi gayaa Raa wai | J. A. 11.6.10, 2; sifirasat 
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éraan Ñ. w. g. 21. 20-22; sir wdafqrarq! s. DIL. 4. 17 ; at 
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it with a hundred years; he who strikes him (shall atone) with 
a thousand years; he who sheds the blood of a brahmana would 
not know the world of the Fathers for as many years as the 
number of the particles of dust that would be moistened into a 
ball by the stream of blood. Therefore a person should not 
threaten a brahmana or strike him or draw blood from his body, 
since (in doing so) so much(sin) is involved.” This does not 
mean that only the world of Fathers had been conceived at the 
time of this passage (as Deussen supposes on p. 325 of his Ph. 
Up.) It willbe shown below that even the Rgveda was well 
aware of both Devayana and Pitryàna. Most men would go to 
pitrloka presided over by Yama according to the Rg. and only 
the blessed would go by the Devay&na to the world of gods. 
This passage is important as conveying that for a very mortal 
sin the offender would have to suffer for a thousand years or 
even several thousand years and, therefore, would have to be born 
for several lives, since one human life was held to extend to one 
hundred years only (Rg. X. 161. 4 — Atharva III. 11. 4, Rg. 
1. 89. 9=Vaj. 8.25. 22). Following the above Tai. S. passage, 
the Gautama Dh. S. provided that threatening a brahmana in 
anger would bar going to heaven for a hundred years (or lead to 
hell for &c), striking him would bar for a thousand years and 
on drawing blood there would be bar for as many years as the 
number of the particles of dust that would be made into a ball 
by the stream of blood. Manu (XI. 206-7) understands that the 
several acts against a brahmana mentioned therein would lead 
to the offender being consigned to hell for 100, for 1000 or for 
thousands of years, Jaimini (III. 4.17) discusses this passage 
and holds that the prohibition is not restricted only to Dar$apü- 
rnamasa, but it applies to all brihmanas in all conditions, It 
is possible to understand by the words '$atena' and ‘ sahasrena’ 
as a hundred or a thousand cows (or money). The Tantravàár- 
tika refers to this meaning but seems to prefer the idea of 
connecting the two words with years. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 
151-152 where the first meaning was put forward and also 
A. B. Keith’s tr, of the Tai. S. in the H. O. S. vol, I pp. 216-217 
‘him who reviles him (a brahmana) he shall fine with a 
hundred’ &e, 


The doctrine of how a man’s own works and conduct fashion 
his future life is taught as follows in the?9* Br. Up. IV. 4. 5-7: 
2508. «p «rpsrqapur wur (damen 3m ... gd! aurai aaa au 
mA mR mA maA m wale gra: gees aon wala wa: Tea! 
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“so truly according as he works and according as he behaves go 
will he be, a man of good deeds will become (be born) good, a 
a man of evil deeds will become (be born) evil; he becomes 
holy by ‘holy deeds, evil by evil deeds. Here they say ‘a 
person only consists of desires (or is fashioned out of) desires 
and as his desire is so will be his ( determination or) will and as 
is his will, so is his deed; and whatever deeds he does that he 
will become (reap ).”259 On this there is av erse ‘To whatever a 
man's mind and subtle body are attached to that he goes together 
with (the fruits of) his deeds and after having obtained the end 
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mfa ‘apara aag? (V. 4.21 and IV. 3.134 and 143), The word 
tq by itself and in compounds like yamg and geg occurs hundreds of 
times in the Rgveda. It is an Indo-European word, as in Greek we have 
' Kratos' meaning power, Several meanings have been assigned to si. Indra 
called ‘ Satakratu ' is invoked to bestow ojas, courage, an heroic son and 
stated to be the father and mother of the devotee (in Rg. VIII. 98. 10-12). 
With the Br. Up. passage, we may compare gr. qq. III. 14. 1 ' ai wiser Wat 
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2509. Compare Epistle to Galatians by Apostle Paul 6.7 ‘ what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap’. Evenin the Old Testament 
we find in the Book of Job, chap. 4, 8‘ they that plough iniquity and sow 
wickedness reapthe same’, From the question of the disciples of Jesus 
as regards a man blind from birth ‘Master! who did sin, this man or his 
parents that he was born blind’ (St. John IX. 2), it appears that the idea 
of Karma was prevalent among the Jewish people in the time of Jesus. 
From Matthew XI. 14 and XVII. 12-13 it appears that John the Baptist was 
declared to be an incarnation of :prophet Elias, Shaw Desmond in 'Re-in- 
carnation for every man’ points out (on p. 63) that the doctrine of re-incar- 
nation was taught in the Christian Church in the early centuries and that 
the 2nd Council of Constantinople in 551 A. D, made the doctrine of re- 
incarnation an anathema. 


^ 
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(the last results) of whatever deeds he does in this world, he re- 
turns again from that world ( where he temporarily went by way 
of reward) to this world of action; so much with regard to him 
who is consumed by desires; now concerning the man who has 
no desires ( akàrnayamàna ); he who is without desire, freo from 
desire, in whose case desires are laid to rest, who is himself his 
own desire, his vital spirits do not withdraw elsewhere but 
he, being brahma itself (here), is absorbed into brahma (or attains 
to brahma). On this point there is a verse: * When all hanker- 
ings that found an abode in a man’s heart vanish, then he who 
was liable to death becomes immortal, here (in this body itself ) 
he attains to brahma,” In the above passage the sequence is: 
desire, will and act. 


About the grandeur of this passage it is enough to quote what 
Deussen (in ‘Philosophy of the Upanishads’ p. 348) says ‘there 
follow words than which deeper, truer, more noble were never 
uttered by human lips.’ Vide also remarks of Gerald Heard in ‘Is 
god evident ' (Faber and Faber, London) p. 34 ‘ Here (in Vedanta 
and Mahayana) is spirituality showing its full fruits; freedom 
from physical craving, from economic possessiveness, from social 
desire for recognition and that triple freedom removing all fear’ 
and he hopes that the Vedanta picture, far from being contra- 
dicted, is being increasingly confirmed by modern science. 


This sublime passage is preceded and followed by illus- 
trations two of which may be cited for explaining the conception 
of the passage of the soul from one body to another: *Just as 
the caterpillar, having reached the tip of one blade of grass, 
makes an approach to another blade, draws itself towards it and 
establishes itself thereon, so this (individual) self, casting down 
this body in death, dispelling ardy@ (ignorance) and making 
approach to another body draws itself to another body and esta- 
blishes (or identifies itself) therein.” This is Br. Up. IV. 4. 3. 
Another illustration (in Br. Up. IV. 4.7) is ‘just as the skin 
(slough) of a snake lies dead and cast-off in an ant-hill, in the 
same way the body lies (dead and cast-off) and then the self is 
bodiless, immortal spirit, is brahma only and is light only.’ 


This whole passage (Br. Up. IV. 4. 5-7) is the leading, 
the oldest and the clearest passage on the doctrine of trans- 
migration in the Upanisads, There are several others of 
similar import. At the end of the story about Yajüavalkya 
and Ártabhaga referred to above (where Yàjüavalkya discussed 
with Aratbhaga alone in private the question as to what happens 
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to a man when the body dies) the Upanisad states ‘what they 
said was Karma alone, what they praised was Karma alone 
viz. >! that a man becomes good by good works and evil by evil 
works.’ These two are the fundamental passages which express 
the reason and motive that lie at the basis of the doctrine of 
transmigration. 


The gist of these two passages is that works and conduct 
done in this life fashion a man’s future life and that the present 
birth of a man depends on his actions and conduct in a past 
life or lives, But works and conduct are the result of volition 
or will and this last is due to desires, A man may have several 
desires, he may curb some of them, but may make a resolve to 
consummate some of his desires. Therefore, desires (küma ) are 
the root of volition, of works and conduct and ultimately of the 
cycle of birth and deaths (that is called ‘samsara’), Hence 
Sankaracarya, following the idea of the verse ‘yada sarve 
pramucyante kama’ (in Br. Up. IV. 5,7) says ‘Kamo milam 
samsárasya' (Kama is the root of sarnsara). 


Then there is another important .passage in the Br, Up. VI. 
2. There the story is told of Svetaketu, son of Aruni, who 
being proud of his learning, came to the assembly hall of the 
Paficalas and saw there Pravahana Jaivali (a ksatriya or prince ) 
being waited upon by servants. When the prince saw him he 
asked Svetaketu ‘have you been taught by your father’? 
When Svetaketu replied ‘ yes’, the prince put to him five questions 
viz. (1) do you know how men when they depart from this 
world go in separate (different) directions; (2) Do you know 
how they come back to this world; (3) Do you know how the 
yonder world does not become full with many men going there 
again and again; (4) Do you know at the offering of which obla- 
tion waters become endowed with human voice and rise and speak; 
(5) Do you know the access to the path called ‘Devayana’*" 





2510, at diary ATAA A E NFAT: HA P" ATAU!) np enm: 
wi Ba qune! gout geus mom wufd are: qa) ge. ge. IIT, 3.13. 
2511, The question about gaara and faqaror is put in the Br. up. VI. 
2,2 in the following form; de qae sp Wer na AJNI N! VGA 
qam st weuri sídqerd fagart ar! cd Rages: gaz ad om 
smaé garerus AAR | menn fdsqHsrewüíd gea at arat a! gia. 
The 2 verse à gå etc. isst. X.88. 15 (which reads È gA suoi etc.) and 
8. wr. I. 4. 2-3 (which reads gåt.. orangia a Aga). ür: (heaven) and 
git are respectively called father and mother in Rg. I, 164, 33 and I. 
191. 6. 
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and to the path called 'Pitryána' (i.e. the deeda by which men gain 
access to the paths called Devayàna ans Pitryana), for we have 
heard the saying of & sage'l heard two paths for men, one 
leading to the Fathers and the other leading to the Devas; on 
those two paths all the world that is active moves on, whatever 
exists between father (sky) and mother (earth).’ To all these 
five questions Svetaketu replied that he did not know any one 
of them, The prince offered hospitality but Svetaketu ran to his 
father and demanded how the latter could say that he had been 
thoroughly taught by him and that he could not answer even 
one of the five questions that the fellow of a Rajanya asked, 
Then the father replied that he had taught all that he knew but 
he himself did not know the answers to those questions. He went 
to the prince (ksatriya) who honoured him with offeringa Aruni 
did not want wealth but the replies to those questions, The 
prince said ‘come as pupil.’ Aruni (Gautama) stated he came as 
a pupil The prince stated that the vidya? that he would 
teach was never before with any bráhmana. Then he propounds 
to Svetaketu the anwers to the five questions (to be brief) viz. 
that the five fires are (figuratively) heaven, god of rain, the 
earth, man and woman, and the five Ghut:s (oblations) are 
sraddha (faith), Soma (Moon), rain, food and seed. This answers 
the 4th question, The first and fifth questions are answered by the 
statement ‘Some go by the path of Devas, others by that of 
pitrs and others (like flies and worms) know no path (they 
merely live and die)’; vide Br. Up. VI. 2. 15-16. The 2nd and 3rd 
questions are answered by the same viz. those that go by the 
path of pitrs return to the earth and others that goto brahman 
do not return and therefore the world does not become full. 


In the Ch. Up. V. 3.2 the questions are put in a slightly 
different form : (1) do you know to what place men go from here, 
(2) how they return, (3) do you know where the path of devas 
and the path of the fathers diverge, (4) why tha world never 
becomes full, (5) why in the 5th oblation water is called ‘man.’ 
The answers to these in Br. Up. and Chan. Up. are not identical, 
though very similar. A fire has five constituents, fuel, 
smoke, flame, live coals, sparks. In both Chan. Up. V.10.4-9 and 
Br. Up, VI. 2. 9-13 the fires are the same, but the constituents of 








2512. This Vidya is called Pancagnividya, ‘ Rajanya’ in this Upanisad 
passage should mean only Ksatriya as in the Purusasikta (Rg. X. 90.12), 
and not king, 
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each of these five differ slightly; compare, for example, Br. Up. 
VI. 2. 11 with Chan. Up. V. 3. 6. The first question in the Ch. 
Up.is answered by the mention of the two paths. The 2nd is 
answered in Chàn. Up. V.10.3-5.5!? The paths diverge (3rd 
question ) after reaching the moon (Chan. Up. V. 10. 2 and 
4-5), the 4th is answered in Chan. V. 10. 8. The fifth ia 
answered by means of the statement on pancagnividya. 


Before proceeding further some remarks are called for about 
what might possibly happen when à man's body dies, "There 
are mainly three possibilities, viz. (1) annihilation, (2) endless 
retribution in heaven or hell and (3) punarjanma (transmigra- 
tion. Those who do not believe in an individual immortal self, 
including some most eminent?51* men such as G. B. Shaw, hold 
the first view and even in ancient India (as the Kathopanisad 
I, 20 testifies ) there were people who had doubts about survival 
after death. Those who hold that there is no survival after 
death are not troubled by other questions. Therefore, the most 
vital question is the one about survival after death. The very 
first verse of Sv. Up. puts forward four problems; is brahma the 
cause, whence do we come, what sustains us and whither we are 
going? Many of those who believe in God, heaven and hell 
do not admit pre-existence of the soul but only post-existence. 
They believe that if a man leads a virtuous career in this life 
(and virtue according to them consists in obedience to the will 


2513, oaa. V. 10.4 ‘araererqaaag dt ws aka a Ba 
wardfed? and gg. sv. VI. 2.16 & a74 meari ded dica Zar: ... waraiea. 
are dealt with in 3. q, III. 1, 7 (wr aremeafaaresnfé esata), which states 
that the words (gods eat them) are not to be taken literally but metapho- 
rically and what is meant is that Gods like the company of those people 
(who perform sacrifices), since the Chan, Up. itself says elsewhere (in III. 
8.1) that the Gods do neither eat nor drink but they feel satisfied by 
seeing nectar. 


2514. In ‘In search of faith’, a ‘symposium' edited by E. W. Martia 
(London, 1943) G. B, Shaw states (pp. 9-10) that he may be described 
as a creative evolutionist, that he does not believe in personal immortality 
and abhors it, that he does not believe in the Resurrection of Jesus, It is 
difficult for a non-Christian to state definitely the doctrine as to what 
happens after death, there being many varying interpretations accepted 
by the Christian Churh at various times and in different countries, But 
the general traditional scheme is a particular judgment immediately 
after death, the general judgment at the general Resurrection- the ultimate 

issue of judgment being consignment to Hell or admission to Heaven 
eternally, 
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of God as disclosed to their intellect in Revelation such as the 
Bible or the Koran) he would have an eternal life of bliss in 
heaven and that if one led a life of sin and evil, he would after 
death remain for ever in hell. Very few accept the first possibility 
(annihilation) because it is in conflict with man's cherished 
desires and with deep-rooted emotional certitude that efforts 
made in a long life, the mental and spiritual equipment acquired 
cannot have been meant to be dissolved altogether without 
leaving any trace behind. The 2nd possibility also leads to the 
prospect of eternal reward or eternal damnation for acts done 
during a life of a few years' span and becomes unacceptable to 
many by the unparalleled disproportion between deeds (as 
causes) and their endless rewards or retribution (as effects). 
Therefore, to many people the third possibility of transmigration 
appeals, since it allows continued existence of the soul after 
physical death in some other forms and environments, 


The above Upanisad passages are enough to show how the 
doctrine of transmigration was being moulded in the Upanisad 
period. The Rgveda knows the two paths of Devayana and 
Pitryàna and also that in heaven there were joys and delights 
but the Rgveda does not say how long the joysof Heaven were 
to last and makes no clear and,definite statement on the doctrine 
of transmigration. In the Bráhmana period the two paths were 
often referred to and the conception had dawned upon the minds 
of thinkers that man might have to pass through death several 
times (punarmrtyu). But even then there is hardly any definite 
theory of punarjanma based on good or bad deeds. The clearest 
statements ( and probably earliest) of the origin of the doctrine 
of transmigration are the two passages ( Br. Up. III. 3. 13 
and IV 4. 5-7) in which Yajüavalkya is concerned and 
is the instructor and emphasizes that i& is man's own works 
and conduct that lead a man to new births. In both those 
passages the Devayana and Pitryàna paths are not mention- 
ed at all. But the Br. Up. VI. 2. 16 and Chan. Up. V. 10 
relate the two paths to transmigration and speak of a third 
place for those born as worms and flies, This is an addition to 
the doctrine of the two paths, but they make a further departure. 
The Chan. Up. V. 10. 5 states that those that perform sacrifices, 
works of public utility and charity go to the moon and when the 
results of their actions are exhausted after staying in the moon 
they have to return to this world by the path they went (i, e. from 
the Moon to ether, then to Vayu, smoke, mist, cloud and rain 
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and they may be born from a mother's womb.25!5 This shows that 
& double retribution awaits those who perform sacrifices &c, viz, 
stay in the moon for a time and their rebirth on this earth. 
Other Upanisads follow the Chan. Up. in the theory of double 
retribution e.g. the Prasna has the following passage in prose: 2516 
“The year indeed is Prajapati, there are two parts thereof, the 
southern and the northern. Now those who believe in sacrifice 
and gifts for public utility as work that must be done, secure 
the moon only as their ( future) world and it is they who return 
to this world. Therefore, the rsis who desire offspring resort to 
the southern (path), That path of the Fathers is indeed treasure 
(or wealth). But those who, after having sought the Atman by 
austerities, (sexual) abstinence, faith and knowledge go by the 
northern path to the Sun. This is the home of the vital spirits, 
it is immortal, free from fear, it is the highest (or final ) end. 
Thence they do not return, that is a check to other things. On 
this there is a verse (Rg. 1. 164.12) ‘some call him the father 
with five feet (the five seasons) and with twelve forms (twelve 
months ), the giver of rain in the highest of heaven; others again 
say that the sage is placed in the lower half, in the chariot with 
seven wheels (horses or rays of sun) and'six spokes'". This 
verse of the Rgveda is probably quoted here in support of the 
conception of the two paths symbolically represented as two 
parts of the year, as the Rg. verse (first half) appears to refer 
to the Sun, placed in highest half of heaven and as the second 
half seems to refer to a lower (upare) half of heaven with six 
spokes (i.e. the six months of Daksinayana). Deussen (Ph. Up. 
p. 338) is positive that Rg. I. 164. 12 has nothing to do with 





2515, sai yer Rar wala Fear gem uq! aga dup süufrsua- 
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Compare gug 11, 1. 5. superari has a very long and interesting note on 
this passage. He explains gina in two ways viz. giten gta: WORT!) 
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weed qeag trees stra: | vaad at .. > et ong iiia | saiiq. I, 9-11. 
qwarge is a. l1. 164. 12 (gat as one word, while yajyqo reads 3 R 


separately.) 
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with the subject (of the two paths). But what is there to prevent 
an ancient sage of the Upanisadic times from holding that the 
verse in its two halves refers (figuratively or symbolically) to two 
paths, particularly when even in the Rgveda times paths called 
Devayàna and Pitryana were well-known as shown below? It 
should be noted that in the preceding verse (I, 164.11) the 
wheel of rta (the year or the sun) is Dvddasara ( with twelve 
spokes, viz. months ) and therefore when sadare (with six spokes) 
is mentioned in I. 164. 12 a period of six months could well have 
been intended or could very well be got by interpretation. 


The Kausitaki Up.( 1. 2-3), however, speaks only of Devaya- 
na and Pitryána and has no third place for worms and birds &c. 
and states (vide n 2520 below} that worms &c. also come to the same 
world to which men return. Further, the stations of the Deva- 
yana path (Agni, bright half of the inonth etc.) had been given a 
counterpart in the Pitryana path in the Br. Up. and Chan. Up. 
which made the moon the point of divergence for the two paths. 
The Kausitaki Up. omits all the preliminary stations up to the 
moon and brings all trangmigrating beings to the moon (in I. 2). 
There are some other variations also that need not be dwelt upon 
here. 


Deussen (in Ph. Up. p.318) argues that in the Rg. verse (X.88. 
15) the two ways are really to beunderstood as day and night and 
he translates that verse as ‘I have heard from my forefathers that 
there are two ways alike for gods and men’, thus giving to the 
world ‘ pitrnam’ the sense of the ablative and holding that ‘my’ is 
to be understood before pitrnam, though not to be understood before 
the other two words in the genitive in the same verse. The mean- 
ing which the Upanisad reads in the Rg. verse is proper and also 
the original meaning of the verse. The path called Pitryana 25!7 is 
mentioned in Rg. X. 2.7 (Agni knows well the path called 
pitryana) and Rg. X.18, 1 runs ʻO Death! Follow another path 
which is your own and different from Devayána.' These two 
verses clearly show that the Rgvedic sages had arrived at the 
conception of paths called Devayápa and Pitryana. Therefore, 
the express mention of two paths in Rg. X. 88. 15 in connnection 
with Pitrs and Devas should be deemed to refer to Pitryana and 
Devayana paths and it is far-fetched to take them as day and 


- 


2517. quaa saga Agai aaga ata wie! a X.2.7;:« 
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night, which are hardly ever referred to in the Rgveda as paths. 
This verse is explained in the Sat. Br. XII. 8. 1. 2125°8 (quoted 
below) which says that the two ways are those of the gods and 
pitrs and the commentary of Dvivedaganga explains the first half 
in the same way. Vide also Sat. Br. I. 9, 3.1-2. Devayàna is 
sometimes used in the plural in the Rgveda (as in IIL 58, 5, 
VJI. 38. 8, VIL 76. 2, X, 51. 5, X. 98. 11). In Rg. X. 15. 8 
Yama is said to enjoy offerings along with the ancient fore- 
fathers of the sage andin X, 154, 4 Yama is requested to be 
united with ancient pitrs, righteous and full of austerities, 
The Sat. Br. (XIII. 8.1.5) states that the door to the world of 
the Fathers is in the southwest, while Northeast is the direction 
of Gods and men (1. 2.5.17 and XII. 4. 2. 15). The Atharva- 
veda ( XV. 12. 5.) mentions both Pitryana and Devayana paths. 
Soma, rain, food, retas (semen) may be described as watery, but 
the question is how the first Ghuti ‘sraddha’ (faith) can be des- 
cribed as an dhuti offered in Agni (viz. the yonder world) by 
the Gods from which king Soma arises (in Chin. Up. V.4. 2 
and Br. Up. VI. 2. 9). This is answered by V. S, 751? ]1I, 1. 5 and 
( and at some length) in the Sankarabhasya thereon. 


The Kausitaki Up. (1)?5?° sets out rather obscurely the 
doctrine of the two paths as part of the Paficagnividya taught 
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by Citra Gàrgyayani (v. l. Gāùgyāyni) to Svetaketu, son of 
Aruni. It is passed over here for reasons of space and as not of 
material importance except one passage which runs ‘ He (Citra) 
said that all those that depart from this world go to the moon; in 
the bright half the moon is increased by their spirits, in the dark 
half the moon sends them on to be born again. The moon is 
verily the door of the heavenly world. Now if a man disowns 
the moon (i. e. is dissatisfied with life there) the moon sets him 
free, Butif a man is not dissatisfied then the moon sends him 
down as rain here (on the earth). And according to his deeds 
and according to his knowledge he is born again here as a 
worm, a locust, a bird, a tiger or a lion or a fish, or a snake, as 
a man or as something else in different places. Then I. 3 begins 
by referring to Devayana and I. 4 ends by saying, ‘being freed 
from good deeds and from evil deeds, he, the knower of brahman, 
(neuter) moves towards brahman alone.’ 


Inthe Kathopanisad 7! Yama tells Naciketas the secret 
about Brahmavidyà and what the self becomes on the death (of 
the body) viz. some men go to a mother’s womb for an 
embodied existence while others are transferred into stumps 
(of. trees) according to their deeds and knowlege. 


The Br. Up. VI. 2. 15-16 and Chan. Up. V. 3. 10 ff deal with 
the question of those who go by Devaydana and by the Pitryana 
paths. First??? the Br. Up. ‘Those (even householders) who 
know this (Pancagnividya' and also those (hermits and ascetios ) 
who, in the forest being full of faith, worship Truth (Brahman, 
Hiranyagarbha! go to arcis (light), from arcis to day (ahan) 
from day to the increasing fortnight (i. e. Sukla-paksa), from 
the increasing half to the six months during which the Sun 
moves in the north, from those six months to the world of the 
Devas ( Devaloka ), from the Devaloka to the Sun, from the sun 
tolightning. When they have reached the place of lightning a 
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person born of the mind (of Brahma ) comes to them and leads them 
to the worlds of Brahma. In these worlds they being exalted, 
dwell for ages and there is no return (to samsara) for them. But 
they who conquer (attain) worlds by sacrifice, charity and :aua- 
terities go to smoke, from smoke to night, from night to decrea- 
sing half (of the month), from decreasing half month to the six 
month during which the Sun movesin the south, from these 
months to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the Moon, having reached the Moon, they become food and 
then the Devas feed on them there as sacrificers feed on king 
Soma as it increases and decreases (ina sacrifice). But when 
this (the result of their works done on earth) is exhausted they 
return to either (ākāśa), from that to Vayu, from Vayu to 
rain, from rain to the earth; on reaching the earth they become 
food. They are then again offered into the fire called man, from 
that (i.e. man) they are born in the fire called woman. These, 
making efforts to secure worlds (by sacrifices &c.), again and 
again repeat coming to this world. Those, however, who do not 
know both these paths, they become (are born as) worms, locusts 
(or birds) and flies. ' 

The Chan. Up. V. 10. 1-2 are almost in the same words as 
Br, Up. VI. 2. 15 with a few slight changes viz. Chan. Up. reads 
‘Sraddha tapa ityupasate’ and ‘from months in the north to the 
year, from year to the Sun, from the Sun to the Moon, from the 
Moon to lightning; there is a person who is not human (amàn- 
avah’ for ‘manasah’ of Br. Up.) who leads him to brahman &c.; 
then Chain, Up. V. 10. 3-4 are again the same as Br. Up. VI. 2. 
16 except that Chan. Up, reads ‘those who living in a village 
practise (a life of) sacrifices, works of public utility (called purta) 
and almsgiving, go to smoke’, but adds ‘these do not reach the 
year,’ and proceeds ‘from the months to the world of fathers, 
from that world to ether, from ether to the moon, this is king 
Soma that is the food of Gods (i. e. the gods like or love them ). 
Having dwelt there (in the moon) till their works are exhausted, 
they return by the same way by which they came i. e to ether, 
from ether to Vayu, smoke, mist, cloud. (The persons that had 
performed sacrifices &c) having become clouds come down as 
rain, are then born as rice and barley, herbs and trees, sesame 
and masa beans. Escape from that state (to that of human be- 
ings) is beset with extreme difficulties. Whoever the beings 
(cattle or other animals or man) may be that eat the food .( into 
which one has been transformed) and beget offspring he (the 
transmigrating entity ) becomes most like them.’ 


Chan. Up. on conduct moulding future 1557 


One of the most important passages in the Upanisads on 
conduct fashioning the life that would follow is the Chan. Up. V. 
10. 7-8 whieh may be rendered as followa:?533 Those whose - 
conduct has been good will quickly attain some good birth, the 
birth of a brahmana, of a ksatriya or of a vaisya. But those 
whose conduct las been evil will quikly attain an evil birth, the 
birth of a dog or a hog or a cand@la. Those that do not go by 
either of the two paths become those small creatures (worms, 
flies &c) that are continually returning and whose destiny may 
be said to be ‘to live and die’, Theirs is a third place (apart 
from the two paths). Therefore the yonder world does not become 
full. Hence one should be disgusted (with this Sarhsara), 


It may be stated here that the Bhagavadgita ( VIII. 23-27) 
also refers to the two paths following one of which a yogin does 
not return to this world and following the other of which he 
returns to this world. These are called sukla (bright) and- 
krsna (dark) gat; (in VIII. 26) and srti (in VIL. 27). The 
former is fire, light,2524 day, the bright half of the month, the six 
months of the northern path of the sun; those men who have 
realized brahman when going from this world go to brahman 
(the absolute). The latter path is ‘smoke, night, the dark half 
(of the month), the six months of the southern path of the Sun; 
the yogin reaching the moon-light by that path returns to 
this world, "The Sántiparva?s5 of the Mahabharata refers to the 
northern and southern paths, the latter of which is attained by 
gifts, study of Veda and sacrifices (as in Br. Up. VI. 2.16 and 
Chan, Up. V.10.8). Tne Yajiiavalkya-smrti?>”6 also refers to those 
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paths. In IIl. 195-196 it mentions the Pitryana path, which is 
very like the one described in Br. Up. VI. 2. 16 (except that 
Yaj. omits àka$a) and Chan. Up. V. 10. 3-7 (which mentions 
more stages than in Br. Up.) Yaj III 197 also states that 
those who do not know any one of these two paths (i e. do not 
perform the acts peculiar to those who go by these paths) become 
snakes, locusts, creeping insects or worms, 


The Vedàntasütra frequently refers to the doctrine of trans- 
migration, but owing to the limits imposed by available space 
only a few important sütras and their explanations will be set 
out here, The three sütras of V. S. II. 1. 34-36 577 are of great 
importance for the theory of transmigration. An objector says 
‘to hold that God is the cause of the world does not stand to 
reason, for, if it be so, God would be liable to the charges of un- 
equal treatment (or dispensation) and cruelty. He creates 
some that enjoy extreme happiness (like gods and others), some 
lead an extremely miserable life such as beasts (of burden &c.) 
and some like men, who enjoy an intermediate position, secure 
a modicum of enjoyment. So God may be charged with acting 
through hatred and love (like ordinary men). God also 
produces misery and finally destroys all persons. This aspect 
(of great cruelty ) appears abhorrent even to evil' men, To this 
the reply is: if god had created inequality in the world at his 
sweet will and without regard to any other matter, he might 
have been liabie to the two charges of unequal treatment and 
cruelty. But God has regard to the righteousness (merit) or other- 
wise of beings when he produces inequalities among creatures. 
The position of God should be looked upon like that of rain, 
which is the common cause (or factor) in the production of crops 
of rice and barley, but the difference (in quality) between rice 
and barley is due to the varying potentialities of the seeds. 
God is the common cause in the creation of beasts, men and 
gods but the inequalities in these are due to the special poten- 
tialities of each. Sankaracarya relies expressly on two Upa- 
nisad passages viz. Kaus. Up. III. 8 and Br. Up. IIL 2. 13 
‘punyo vai punyena, karmana bhavati papah papena). The 
Kaus. Up. passage means ‘ He "8 (the Absolute Atman) is not 
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exalted by good works nor degraded by evil works, but it is 
He indeed who inspires (a person) to do good works, whom he 
wishes to lead high over those worlds and it is he who in. 
spires one to do evil deeds whom he wishes to lead down from 
these worlds’. It will be noticed that the Kausitaki bases the 
attainment of a higher life (or birth) or a lower life on the 
quality of men’s deeds (just as in Br. Up. III 2. 13, IV. 4. 5, 
Chan. Up. V. 10.7, Prasna 3.7 ). The Gita states ' I treat them 
the same way (with appropriate fruits) in which they come 
to (or approach ) me.’ 


Another objection is raised to the above proposition 
contained in V, S. 1I. 1. 34. The Upanisads often state ‘In the 
beginning there was that only which is one without a second 
(Chin. Up, VI. 2. 1 sad-eva somyedam agra àsid-ekam evà- 
dvitiyam). Therefore, before creation there was no difference 
between deeds and so there could have been no inequality among 
the first created beings dependent on difference in deeds. You 
may say that after difference in deeds arose God has regard to 
deeds of men, but all beings created in the beginning must 
have been alike. To this the reply is that samsàra is without 
beginning (anàdi) and that such a conception of the beginning- 
lessness of samsara stands to reason and is supported by (Sruti) 
texts, 


Another discussion on the working of Karma occurs in V.S, 
IL 3. 41-427? According to the highest metaphysical doctrine 
the Atman is one and all individual selves are really free but they 
are affected in the empirical state by the Upüdhis of buddhi, 
mind &c, and in that state they are controlled by Isvara (as Anta- 
ryamin, as Br. Up. III. 7. 23 or Kaus, Up. IIL. 8 says) and they 
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receive the fruits of their good and bad actions through Isvara 
‘who does not act at his sweet will but has regard to good or 
bad conduct. 


A few passages about karma and transmigration and stories 
illustrating how people's minds were affected by them in ancient 
times may be cited here. The Ap. Dh259? S, provides * Members 
of all varnas (classes) reap ( in heaven ) highest and measureless 
happiness by carrying out their prescribed duties; thereafter 
( i. e. after enjoying happiness in heaven) they return (to this 
world ) on account of the ( unenjoyed) residue of the results of 
their actions and secure birth in an ( appropriate ) caste ( or 
family ), beauty of form, charming complexion, power, mental 
ability, wisdom, wealth, the (blessing of the ) performance of 
duties and this results in happiness only in both worlds like a 
wheel, A similar rule applies to the increase of the results of evil 
acts. The thief of gold, one guilty of brahmana murder, according 
as he belongs to the brahmana, ksatriya or vaisya class, after 
undergoing torments in hell for a limited time becomes respec- 
tively a cand@la, pau/kisa or vaina. The Gautama Dharma- 
sūtra has a passage in very similar words: ‘Members of the 
varnas ( bráhmana and others) and of a$ramas ( brahmacàrin 
&c) who are devoted to performing the appropriate duties ( of 
their class or stage in life) enjoy the fruit (heaven) of their 
actions after death and then by virtue of the residue ( of their 
actions) they attain a (new) birth (in this world) endowed 
with a good country, caste, family, life, learning, character, 
wealth, mental ability and happiness. Those who act contrary 
to this are ruined by having to resort to many (evil) births.’ 
On V. S. III. 1.8 Sahkarácarya after quoting Gautama XI. 29 
states ‘there is no possibility of the destruction of the effect 
of an evil deed except by some of the methods prescribed by 
Sastra (such as expiations and realisation of the Absolute ) and 
that it is possible that a good deed may begin to yield its reward 
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after a long time because it is hampered by the results of an 
evil deed and quotes a smrti ( Mahabharata ) in support,?53! 


The principle of the doctrine of Karma is that every act, , 
whether good or bad, produces a certain result or return which 
cannot be escaped, In the physical world there is the universal 
law of causation. The doctrine of Karma extends this inexorable 
law of causality to the mental and moral sphere, The doctrine of 
Karma is not a mechanical law; it is rather a moral or a spiri- 
tual necessity. It cannot, however, be said that this doctrine is an 
induction from observed facts nor can it be asserted that it is ex- 
porimentally verifiable, but it is only a hypothesis or supposition ; 
it is, however, far better than other naive and childlike theories, 
In the absense of the theory of karma and rebirth it would have 
to be assumed that the world is arbitrary, that the Creator is not 
bound to regard the nature of men’s actions but may distribute 
rewards as he pleases or by caprice. This doctrine of Karma em- 
phasizes three things, firstly it regards an existence as a sort of 
expiation for the doings of a previous existence or existences; 
secondly, an evil deed cannot be expiated by works of merit but its 
punishment must be borne; thirdly, the punishment for wrong 
is automatic and personal. Under the doctrine of Karma there 
is no such thing as chance or luck. When we use those words 
they correspond to no reality and are a tacit confession of our 
ignorance or inability to state the cause or causes of what has 
happened. This doctrine of Karma leads on to the doctrine of 
transmigration. The results of a man’s actions may not happen 
at once or in the present life. The Adiparva and Manu say?53? 
‘an evil deed does not yield its retribution immediately like a 
a cow (that yields plenty of milk immediately after she is well 
fed ) but returning slowly it cuts off the very roots of the perpe- 
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trator. Man’s actions in past existences determine or fashion 
the nature of the present existence and the actions in the present 
existence taken along with the residue of past actions will deter- 
mine the future existence. This, in short, is the basis of the 
doctrine of punarjanma, The modifications introduced by texts 
or popular notions will be briefly dealt with later. The theory 
of rebirth is as logical as any of the hypotheses that hold the 
field about what happens after physical death of the body. It is 
certainly as satisfactory as (or rather more satisfactory than) 
the theory of absolute annihilation after physical death (held by 
atheists) or the theory of eternal reward or retribution in heaven 
or hell (for confirmed criminals of one life). The leaders or 
exponents of almost all religions hold that God is with them 
and they generally have never seen (up to at least the 19th 
century A.D.) any good outside their respective Churches. 
Hinduism of the Upanisads and Gita is the only religion and 
philosophy that proclaimed thousands of years ago that the man 
of good deeds is nearest to God on account of his goodness and 
the man of evil deeds cannot secure divine grace and fellow- 
ship, whomsoever he may regard as a prophet or messiah sent 
by God. 


The Vedantasitra in lI]. 1 examines the passages of the 
Chan. Up. and of the Br. Up. dealing with Paficagnividya. It is 
not possible to set out in detail the discussions in the bhasya of 
Sankara on the siitras in V, S.III. 1. Some of the important 
final conclusions are: The individual self, while passing from 
one body to another, is accompanied or surrounded by subtle 
elements (bhitasiksma), that the ahutis are spoken of as ‘apah’ 
(in Chan. Up. V.9. 1) because the human body is full of fluids 
in the form of chyle, blood &c., because sacred works like 
Agnihotra &c. are the causes of a new body after death and in 
those works the principal materials used (such as Soma juice, 
ghee, milk) are mainly fluid. In the statement that those who 
perform sacrifices &c. go to the moon by the Pitryana path and 
that éraddha is offered as oblation from which Soma that is the 
food of gods arises, the words ‘food of gods’ are used in a 
metaphorical sense (and not in the sense of eating). The souls 
of sacrificers and the like, after reaching the moon and enjoying 
the fruits of their good deeds that can be enjoyed in the moon, 
return to the earth by the way they went but in reverse order of 
stations for enjoying the fruits of their actions that can only be 
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enjoyed on the earth.433 This combines the idea of a life beyond 
(often referred to in the Rgveda) with the notion of rebirth and 
offers two prizes for good deeds (viz. reward in heaven and then 
arebirth with material well-being and cultural environment, aa 
in Gautama Dh. S. XI. 29 and Gita VI, 37-45 and there is a 
double penalty for evil deeds (viz, heil torture and then a 
despised or low life ), 


The V. S. (IIL 1. 13-17) further explains that all men do not 
go to the moon, but only those that perform sacrifices é&c. and 
those that do not perform sacrifices or works of public utility 
but are guilty of evil acts go to the abode of Yama for under- 
going tortures of hell 7534 (which are seven, according to V. 8. 
III. 1.15) and after that they come to the earth. Those who follow 
the path of faith and austerity go by the Devayana path (Chan. 
Up. V. 10. 1 and Mundaka 1.2.11) and those who perform 
sacrifices, charity and works of public utility go by the pitryana 
path ( Chàn. Up. V. 10. 3 and Mundaka 1.2. 10)7535 and those 
that do not follow any one of the two have to go to a third place 
and be born as worms &oc. (Chan. Up. V. 10. 8), that when a 
sruti text like Kausitaki Up. (1.2) states that all those that 
depart from this world go to the moon, what is meant by ‘all’ is 


all those that have the adhik@ru (capability or fitness) to go to 
the moon, 


There is one word, namely ‘ sarnsdra ’, which occurs frequently 
in the comparatively later literature on Vedanta and Dharma- 
sastra but rarely in the Upanisads. It means ‘passing through 
a succession or a round ora cycle of births and deaths.’ The 
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Kathopanisad says 26 ‘that person who has no understanding, 
who has not controlled his mind, who is always impure, does not 
attain that (highest) state and undergoes samsara (births and 
deaths)’. The Sv. Up. VI. 16 speaks of the Supreme Spirit 
as the ‘creator and knower of the universe, as self-born, the 
knower, the destroyer of time, possessing (all) qualities, know- 
ing everything, Lord of Pradhana, individual souls and the 
gunas (sattva, rajas, tamas) and as the cause of release from 
sathsira, of sustaining it and of bondage, The Maitrayani Up. 
l4. says 'such being the nature of samsára what is the use 
of the enjoyment (of pleasures)’. The Muktika Up. (II. 37) 
states ‘mind is established as the root of the tree of samsara’. 
The word ‘samsara’ occurs in the Vedàntasütra 2537 IV. 2, 8, The 
Bhagavadgita mentions the word several times e. g. ‘men who 
have no faith in this way (of life) do not attain to me (Lord 
Krsna) and return to the path of death and transmigration 
(1X. 3); those whose minds are fixed on me I deliver in no time 
from the ocean of death and transmigration’ (XII.7). The 
Manusmrti employs the word samsara frequently e.g. in the 
table of the subjects to be treated in the Smrti‘the passing 
through samsára' is mentioned (inl 117) and the 12th chap. 
uses the word often. It is said (in XII. 51) ‘the entire samsara 
of three kinds due to three sorts of Karma affecting all beings 
has been expounded’. After describing the various character- 
istics of the three gunas, sattva, rajas and tamas (in XII. 26-29), 
and the effects of these gunas (XII. 30-38), Manu states that 
those in whom gattva, rajas or tamas preponderates respectively 
become gods, men or lower animals and again divides each of 
these three classes into lowest, middling and highest (XU. 
40-50). Manu uses the word 'samsára' in the plural ( in XII. 
52, 54, 70) in the sense of ‘gati’ or ‘yoni’. In chap. VI. 40-60 
Manu first dilates at length on the daily routine of one who has 
entered on the stage of sannyüsa, what he should wear and 
carry, how he should maintain himself, how he should restrain 
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his senses and give up love and hate and practise aAi7msa and 
then proceeds ‘he should ponder over the destinies of men due 
to bad deeds, falling in hell and the tortures of hell, separation 
from loved ones and contact with undesirable persons, the 
ravages of old age and the pains of diseases, the departing from 
the body and again lying in the womb and the passage of the 
soul through thousands of crores of births of all sorts,’ It is 
entirely wrong to suppose (as done by Mr. Sanjana on p. 10 of 
his ‘ Dogma of reincarnation’ ) that Manu prescribes that ‘each 
ego has to go through ten thousand millions of existences.’ 
Manu nowhere says so. All that he means is that the Sannyasin 
desirous of liberation should revolve in his mind the possibility 
of some souls having to migrate through millions of births. Yaj. 
{in III. 169) employs the verb ‘samsarati’ in the sense of 
‘undergoes births’ and states ‘The fruition of actions done by 
aome men results after death (in other bodies) or in this very 
life (as in the case of Kariri sacrifice) and in some cases either 
in this world or the next (i.e. there is no hard and fast sastra 
rule that fruits of actions result immediately after they are done); 
it also states in a fine simile 99'just as an actor, when acting 
different parts, colours his body in different colours (fair, dark, 
brown ), so the soul assumes various forms (as short, hunchback, 
&c. ), assumes different bodies due to the various acts done by it. 
In Yaj. IIT, 140 the word samsara itself occurs ‘ The soul affected 
by (or under the influence of) rajas and tamas, wandering in 
this world and coming in contact with undesirable objects 
(or mental attitudes) goes through transmigration ( i. e. assumes 
various bodies)’. This is in reply to the question in Yaj IIL 
129 (Isvarah sa katham bhavairanistaih samprayujyate). The 
Santiparva 29 remarks ‘there is no doubt that in life there is 
far more misery than happiness’, The Puranas often harp on 
the theme that sarhsira is impermanent, abounds in sorrows 
and is fragile like a plantain leaf (e.g vide the Brahmapurana 
‘samsare..., anitye duhkhabahule kadalidalasannibhe’ (178. 
179). The present writer cannot help feeling that this view of 
the thorough miserableness of life has been so much and so 
persistently dinned into the ears of common people not only by 
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much of Sanskrit literature but also by medieval saints like 
Tukaram (who says ‘happiness is as little as a grain of barley 
while misery is as big as a mountain’) that people have lost 
zest in life, are unable to put their heart and soul and serious 
efforts for improving their own lot and the lot of others, It 
cannot be denied that in India the doctrine of Karma, instead 
of being a powerful means of urging all men to put great 
efforts in doing good deeds and a gospel of hope, became in the 
minds of many confused with fatalism, which led men to 
become feeble, submissive and disinclined to work hard, 


All the above discussion in the Upanisads about transmi- 
gration of the individual self are valid and concerned with the 
empirical or phenomenal world (sarhsiravastha or vyavahara- 
vastha) but considered from the highest metaphysical stand- 
point of thorough-going advaita (the para vidya of Mundaka 
I. 1. 5-6 or amūrta brahma of Br. Up. II. 3. 5-6) it falls to the 
ground, since the individual self is non-different from the 
Absolute Brahman. Sankaracarya on V. 8. IL. 3. 30 emphasizes 
this point. He states: As long as the individual self is in 
samsadra state and has not attained perfect knowledge and 
brought the empirical or phenomenal state to an end, so long the 
connection of the self with buddhi does not cease. As long as 
this connection with buddhi (a limiting adjunct ) lasts, so long 
lasts the state of being an individual self merged in samsara. 
But the real truth is that there is no entity called jiva by itself 
except in so far as it is fictitiously hypostatized by buddhi, the 
limiting adjunct. For, when we determine the real meaning 
of Vedanta texts, we find no intelligent substance other than 
the one omniscient Lord whose nature is eternal freedom. Then 
Sankaracarya cites certain texts (viz. Br. Up. I. 4. 7, IL 7-13, 
Chan. Up. VI. 1.6, VI. 8. 725 and remarks that there are 
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hundreds of such texts.  Sankarácárya states that even 
Bádarayana, the author of the Vedántasutras, composed some 
sütras from the highest advaita standpoint and some from the 
empirical standpoint. In the following sütras of V. 8. 
Bádarayana is obliged to differentiate Jiva and Paramatman 
L 1. 16-17; I. 1. 21, I. 2. 20, I. 3, 5, II. 1. 21-23, II. 3. 21. II. 3. 41, 
11.3. 43 &c. But the sütras I. 1. 93, IL 1. 14, IV. 13 indicate 
that there is non-difference between the two, 


The theory of transmigration postulates that each life is the 
result or fruit of the actions of the preceding existence or 
existences. Jt follows from this that if we go backwards far 
enough, no existence or birth can be the first, Therefore, the 
Vedàntasütra had to declare ( in II. 1.35 quoted in n. 2527 above) 
that samsara is an@di ( beginningless), But this is in conflict 
with many passages of the Upanisads, which, in speaking of 
creation, employ the words ‘ in the beginning’ (as in Chan. Up. 
VI. 21, Br. Up. L 4, 1, 10 and 17, V. 5.1, Tai, Up. II, 7. 1.. In 
order to get over this conflict the conception of the recurring 
creation of the universe periodically from all eternity was 
postulated by means of the machinery of kalpas,5? which 
provides that the universe created by Brahman persists through a 
vast period called Kalpa, after the lapse of which it is absorbed 
into brahman. Vide Santiparva 231. 29-32 ( Ch. ed.= cr. ed. 224. 
28-31). It is stated in the Gita VIII, 17-19 thatthe day of 
Brahma is equal to one thousand yugas (four yugas make one 
unit or Mahayuga ) and the night of Brahma is also of the same 
duration, All objects spring up from Prakrti at the advent of 
the day of Brahma and at the advent of night are absorbed (or 
merged ) in the Prakrti. Vide Bhagavadgita IX. 7 also ‘ at the 
end of a Kalpa all elements (or beings) pass into prakrti over 
which I preside; but when the next Kalpa starts I send them 
forth ’, 


The reasoning is; just as we cannot decide which comes first, 
the seed or sprouting plant, so it is impossible tosay which 
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comes first (body or Karma), since no body is possible without 
Karma ( deeds) and no deeds are possible without a body. The 
Chan. Up. (V.13-2) states ‘‘ that Being ( deity ) that had produced 
fire, water, and earth thought ‘let me enter those three beings (fire, 
water and earth ) with this living self and then develop names 
and forms.” That shows that Jiva (the self) was there at the 
time of creation and thereby indicates that samsara is beginning- 
less. The Rgveda in X. 190.3, expressly says ‘the creator 
arranged ( or created ) as before.’ 2424 Similarly, the Gita ( 15.3 ) 
states ‘ the real form of it (of the tree of sarsara) is not thus 
perceived, nor its end nor beginning nor its support; having cut 
off this deeply rooted Asvattha ( pippala ) tree with the powerful 
sword of non-attachment, that place must be sought for from 
which those who have reached it do not again return’. The 
Smrti verses relied upon by Sankarácárya on V.S, 1.3.30 are 
noted below. 2543 





2542a, It is possible that the words 'dhata yathapurvamakalpayat’ (in 
Rg. X. 190.3) simply mean that the Creator arranged the Sun, the Moon, 
Heaven, Earth and regions according to the priorities (or their proper order), 
But it cannot be gainsaid that these words are at least the germs of the later 
doctrine of Kalpa, Manvantara & c. Sahkaracarya on V, S. I. 3.30 explains 
the Rgveda verse as ' the creator created in the present Kalpa the universe 
including the Sun and the Moon ín the same way as in the preceding Kalpa.' 
"ur qi gened aaia sn qii anf wed qudsnrsneraiquni. 
He quotes as supporting his views several smrti verses which occur in the 
Mahabharata and in some of the Puranas. The present writer feels that it is 
difficult to hold that à mere illustration or analogy (of seed and tree) can 
amount to a logical argument, At the most an illustration may lend some 
plausibility to a theory, belief or conclusion. 


2543. The verses quoted by Sankaracarya on V, S. I. 3. 30 as smrtis 
are; 

(1) àt à aA amA mgar RAR mA È TA FTA: A: 
ga: n gnf 232.16. (ch. ed. — cr. ed. 224. 47), avg 8.32 and 9, 57, 
feug I. 5. 60, ga I. 7. 64-65, akoga 45.39. 

(2) fared agar valama agm: aA erea Tad I 
mia 232. 17 (Ch, ed. =cr. ed. 224.48), mg 8. 33, 103.33, ag I. 29, 
Reg I, 5. 61, gå I, 7. 65, anhoga 45. 40. 

(3) ma amA qa Igy cea gi dA amai AA ga RTA: 
aq 9. €4, moda 45. 43. saéy here refers to night of agrı. 

(4) aadegafsena ariemt cat esa mA ards wem wat 
aMtag eit 210.17 ( —cr, ed. 203.15), smgug 45. 44, arg 9. 65, fqeo I. 5. 
65. This verse is quoted without name in the araarlaa p. 202 on Jai, I. 3. 7; 
compare ug I. 30. 


(5) quntenfiatoiergeara aindite | Gar gaia eds wa 
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. The Bhagavadgita (VI 37-45) is very emphatic that no 
exertions made by a manon the path of Yoga with faith are 
lost even if he does not quickly attain perfection. Lord Krsna 
replies (VI. 40 ff) that such a man failing to secure perfection 
does not come to an evil end, but he attains to the worlds of the 
righteous, dwells there for many years, is born in the houses of 
prosperous and pure men or is born in the family of wise yogins, 
where he regains the mental impressions of his past lives. He 
makes fresh efforts to gain perfection and is carried forward 
irresistibly by his practice in former lives and being free from all 
sins and perfecting himself through many lives attains the 
highest goal. Inthe Gita, Krsna says (in IV.5) ‘many are 
my lives that are past and thine also. All of them I know but 
thou knowest them not.’ In many places the Gita touches upon 
the doctrine of transmigration ¢ such as in II. 12-13 and 22-27, 
IV, 8-9, VIL 19, VIIL 6, 15-16, IX. 21). 


In chapters 80-32 (of ch. ed.) of Vanaparva there is a 
dialogue between Draupadi and Yudhisthira, who, having lost 
his kingdom in gambling with the Kauravas, was in exile and 
hard pressed. Draupadi wonders how such a straightforward, 
mild, benevolent and truthful prince allowed his mind to be 
involved in gambling (30.19), that God does not act towards ^ 
beings like a father or mother, but He appears to be irascible 
like a common man, when she sees that honourable men of high 
character have difficulties in maintaining themselves and dis- 
honourable men live in pleasures (30, 38-39); she proceeds 
“human beings, 544 ignorant and having no control over happi- 
ness and misery, go to heaven or hell at the caprice of God,’ 
Yudhisthira warns her that she talks like an atheist, that he 
performed no deed with the thought of seeking the reward 
thereof, that he made gifts and performed sacrifices because he 
held that it was his duty to do so. He asked her to give up 
atheistic talk and not to disrespect Highest God. Then 
Draupadi came round and replied that she did not mean to dis- 
respect or censure Dharma, that it is far from her thoughts to 
show disrespect to God, but that, being distressed, she talked 
like an atheist. She then enters upon a discussion 7545 about 
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what people mean by dista (fate) or hatha (chance) or nature 
(svabhava) and winds up by saying that whatever a person 
gains is all the result of deeds in past lives. 


It is not necessary to say here anything about human effort 
(purusaküra) and daiva. Tha& topic has been dealt with and 
the different views of ancient and medieval writers about the 
respective spheres of these two have been pointed out in H. of 
Dh. vol. III. pp. 168-170 and notes 214-216. 


When the son of Gautami, who was an old woman that had 
attained control of mind, died by snake-bite, a hunter caught 
the snake, brought it bound to Gautami and said that he would 
kill the snake for having bitten an innocent and unoffending 
boy. Gautami dissuades him from killing the snake by stating 
*by killing the snake my son would not be brought back to life, 
I see no good in killing the snake.’ Then Kala came forward 
and explained ‘Just as a potter moulds from a lump of clay 
whatever he desires, so man secures fruits of deeds done by 
himself; the boy's death wes due to his deeds in a former life’ 
and Gautam! agreed that her son died by his own deeds ina 
previous life and that her bereavement by the death of her son 
was due to her own former deeds.2* This story occurs in the 
very first chapter of the Anusdsanaparva. 


Draupadi who had to work as Sairandhri (a maid servant ) 
in the harem of Virdta bewails before Bhima ‘in my girlhood 
I must have done something which displeased the Creator 
by virtue of which I have been reduced to this distressing con- 
dition.’ 2547. The Anusdsanaparva states ‘just as the calf finds 
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its own mother from among thousands of cows, so karma done 
in a previous life pursues the doer of it.’ The Asvamedhika- 754 
parva asserts that there is no destruction of good and evil actions ; 
they ripen and produce results when the self passes from one 
body to another. The Sántiparva (cr. ed. 316. 25 and 35 — ch. ed, 
329. 25, 35 ) avers ‘a man by performing good deeds secures the 
state of a god, he is reborn as a human being by actions of 
a mixed character ( good and evil both) and he is born as lower 
(than man) by evil deeds; when you (yourself) start after death 
no one will follow you; only your good or evil deeds will follow 
you when you leave this world.’ 


All strata of Hindu society were permeated by the theory . 


of Karma and transmigration. Great Sanskrit poets often 
allude to it. In the Raghuvamsa XI. 22 describing the visit of 
Rama to the hermitage of Vamana pointed out by Visvamitra, 
Kalidasa remarks ‘Rama became restless (or disturbed) in 
mind, though not remembering his actions in the former 
existence as Vamana’ (both Vamana and Rama being avataras of 
Visnu). Similarly, in Sakuntala (Act V) the poet remarks ‘ when 
on seeing charming sights and hearing pleasing words, & person, 
though surrounded by pleasures, becomes restless (or sorrowful), 
that is indeed due to this that his mind unconsciously has the 
impressions of loves and friendships of past lives presented to 
it ’. In the seventh Act of the same play when Dusyanta and 
Sakuntalà were re-united, she, referring to her previous rejection 
by the king, remarks 2549 ‘indeed at that time some (bad) 
actions of mine (in some former life) hampered my good deeds 
and became ripe for fruition’. In the Raghuvarnga the 14th 
canto contains at first a message of spirited protest by Sita 
whom Rama ordered Laksmana to abandon near Valmiki's 
hermitage on account of the scandal about her among common 
people, but afterwards qualifies the message by saying that the 
terrible misfortune that she was going to suffer was the fruition 
of her misdeeds in former existences and that she desired to be 
his wife in a future existence but without separation from him. 
Vide also the Meghadüta verse quoted above in note 2533 p. 1963. 
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Many questions naturally arise on the doctrine of Karma 
and transmigration. One of them is discussed by the bhasya of 
Vyasa on Yogasitra 1l. 13. In Yogasütra II. 3 five kleías 
( hindrances) such as aridyd ( nescience) are enumerated and it 
is stated (II. 13) that these Alesas lead on to fruition of actions 
by way of birth, life ( long or short ), kind of experience. Actions 
(Karma) are of four sorts according to Yogasütra (l1V.7) viz. 
krsna (dark found in wicked people), (2) $uklakrsma ( white- 
dark ) that are accomplished by external means in which there 
is some injury to or benefit of others; (3) sukla (white) 
belonging to those who engage in /;z;pas, svàdhyàya (study of 
the sacred texts) and contemplation; because this kind of deed 
depends on the mind alone and does not depend on external 
means and does not involve injury to others; (4) A$uklakrsna 
(neither white nor dark ), which is found in sannyásins (ascetic 
saints) whose hindrances (avidyà &c) have dwindled and whose 
bodies are the last (they willhave). Of these four kinds, the 
yogin alone has non-white karma since he has renounced the 
fruit of all actions (even of good ones) and he has akrsma since 
he will never resort to dark actions. The bhasya on Yogasütra 
IL 13 states four questions, (1) whether one Karma is the cause 
of one birth, or (2) whether one Karma is the cause of more 
births than one; (3) whether more than one Karma brings 
about more births than one; (4) whether more than one Karma 
brings about one birth. The bhasya raises objections to the first 
three and states that the fourth alternative alone is acceptable. 
Vide p. 1417 note 2325 for the text of the Yogabhasya on these 
four alternatives. The Santiparva (chap. 273. 33-34 of cr, ed. 
=chap 280. 33-34 of ch. ed.) mentions individual souls as of six 
colours viz. /;rsna ( dark ), dhümra ( grey ), nila (blue ), rukéa (red), 
ha@ridra (yellow) and $uk/a (white) in an ascending order, 
the dark being the lowest and gukla being the highest and 
verses 36—46 describe these six in detail. 


There are several features of our present life that can be 
more satisfactorily explained on the theory of transmigration 
than on any other. Why do two people who have seen but little 
of one another feel friendship or hatred? The surmise that in 
past existences they were friends or had obliged each other or 
harmed each other offers an explanation. The doctrine of karma 
and transmigration accounts for the apparently unmerited 
misery and suffering of many people,while some enjoy undeserved 
happiness or a good life. Our sense of fairness and justice would 
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be shocked by the inequalities in the world, if sucha doctrine 
were not there. The hypothesis and belief that all human 
volition and conduct will suitably be rewarded and punished 
in subsequent existences has an important bearing on present 
conduct, would act as an urge to continual effort for good- 
ness in this life and is likely to deter men from vice and 
cruelty. This doctrine of karma not only offers an explana- 
tion about the varying degrees of happiness and unhappiness 
among human beings, but also accounts for differences in 
material well-being and unhealthy bodily conditions. It offers 
a solution of the problem of evil in the world and explains 
precocious abilities in mathematics, music and arts among 
children and grown up men as in the case of Ramanujan about 
whom Prof, Hardy of Cambridge (in ‘ Ramanujan,’ Cambridge, 
1940 ) says that he was the most romantic figure in the recent 
mathematics. If rightly understood, it is not pessimistic or 
fatalist, but rather emphasizes all out human effort in this life, 
It will be seen how many of the works on Dharmasastra or 
connected with it as sources emphasize effort ( purusakàra ) as 
against views of various people that itis Da;ra or Srabhava or 
time or the combination of all these that yield rewards or 
retribution in this life. It also explains sudden accession of 
prosperity or high position such as, for example, a poor man's 
son being adopted by a prince or queen and then becoming an 
enlightened and famous ruler as was the case with the late 
Sayajirao Maharaj Gaikwad of Baroda. 


Even from Upanisadic times various views were held about 
the origin of the world and similar questions. The Sv. Up. 
(1.1) asks the question ‘Is brahma the cause? Whence ar: 
we born? Whereby do we live and whither are we going 
Tell us, O knowers of brahman, under whose control do we abide 
in pain or pleasure’? The next verse states ‘Should Time or 
nature or necessity or chance or the elements be considered as 
the cause or He who is (called) Purusa? It cannot be their 
combination either, since even the self has no power over happi- 
ness and misery. Then verse 3 (latter half) states 'He being 
one superintends (or controls) all causes viz. Time, self and tke 
rest, Yaj. 1. 350 refers to five views on the question as to what 
causes desirable or undesirable results viz. some hold that it is 
Daiva alone, some put forward Svabhava (nature), some rely 
on Time, sone on human effort and some on a combination of 
all these; but, Yàjüavalkya's own view (I. 349, 251) is that 
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good or bad results are due to daira and purusaküra and that the 
former is nothing but effort of former existences that has begun 
to manifest results. The Santiparva ( chap. 238, 4-5 — er. ed. 230. 
4-5) refers to the fact that there are three views viz, either 
human effort or daira or svabhava being the cause, but its own 
view appears to be that Purusakara and Daiva combine to 
produce fruits. The Matsyapurana (221. 8) asserts that daiia, 
effort and kala working together produce the fruits of actions. 
The Brahmandapurana (II. 8. 61-62) refers to three views viz. 
Daiva, effort and Svabhava are put forward as causes separately 
but its own view is that daiva and effort together yield fruits. 


It may be stated here that Karma is put in three groups viz. 
saficita, pradrabdha and kriyam@na (or saficiyamana ). The first 
is the total accumulated deeds of all past existences, the fruits of 
which have not been experienced. The prarabdha Karma is 
that which was the strongest among the group of saficita deeds 
just before the present existence of a person begins and which is 
supposed to determine one’s present existence, What a person 
accumulates during the present existence is called kriyamüna (or 
saficiyamana, being collected ) and the next existence is 
determined by the strongest (or the earliest according to some ) 
among the saficita and kriyamana deeds put together. As the 
karmans*5 are of different characters and yield different 
consequences ( heaven in case of sativika deeds, or the earth or 
mid-regions when they are mainly ràjasa), and places of 
tortures when deeds are mainly tamasa the existences (or 
births or bodies ) differ and the self being affected by the body, 
the individual souls appear as different. The objection is raised 

: that freedom of will is the basis of all ethical values and that 
_if a man’s Karma in past lives determines the present life, then a 
; man in the present life is merely a toy in the power of Karma 
‘and has no power to do as he sees best. The question about a man's 
freedom of will is a most thorny one, on which the greatest thinkers 
from ancient times to the present day have differed"! and no 








2550, Vide f3grrediíd«t of qaqre verses 5 and 8. ' aaoi weisqsm- 
fasd weweríag 1! qedusadi NI Aasi «rad aur ahead Saari waned we 
arga! mAg RA gå aaas a u. The com. explains afama gagn- 
aot Aes aea AnGR aa gi mea: aan agan A a RANA- 
Ja: a a gaand aà qiiqgdaaier aea nA vogue qu: gium! 

2551. Jeans in ' Mysterious Universe ' (p. 30) observes ' And if Time is 
so fundamental that an understanding of its true nature is forever beyond 
our reach, then so also in all probability is a decision the age-long contro- 
versy between determinism and free will.' 
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satisfactory reply can be given. There are-numerous works on 
discussions on Free will and Determinism such as Rashdall's 
* Theory of good and evil’ vol. II. pp. 302-355 (1907) on ‘Free 
Will, Bergsons’s ‘Time and Free will,’ Viscount Samuel in 
‘ Belief and action’ pp. 303-320; but the present author does not 
propose to recommend any of these books to the reader of this 
volume. But if the reader wants a small book on the Free Wilk 
controversy he may read the book by M. Davidson ( London, 
1942). So far as the Indian doctrine of Karma is concerned, it 
appears that freedom of will is postulated fora man during the 
present existence to lead a good moral life and perform 
meritorious acts subject to the limitations caused by the 
environment in which the present existence is cast. The 
important working belief is that one has free will and that one 
is free in the present existence to mould the future (so far as he 
is concerned) by means of meritorious works. This is the 
message of the Santiparva25* Lord Krsna, after a long discourse 
in the Bhagavadgita gives Arjuna permission to do as the latter 
likes (18.63 ‘ yathecchasi tatha kuru’). In Gita 9.380 also Lord 
Krsna says ‘if even a person of the vilest conduct ‘worships me 
with undivided devotion, he must he held to be righteous, for he 
has made a right resolve.’ Similarly, in VI. 5 the Gita provides 
‘let a man lift himself higher by himself, let him not ‘degrade 
himself; for the self alone is the friend of the self and the self 
alone is the enemy of the self ` Vide notes below for Upanisad 
passages, V. S, and Sankarabhasya. It is possible to accept, on 
the ancient Indian doctrine, both predestination and free will, 
the first so far as one’s being born in a certain environment is 
concerned and the 2nd so far as one’s actions in the present life 
are concerned. The Bhagavadgita ( VI. 5-6 ) holds out the hope 
even to a sinner that it is never too late to mend and (II. 40) 
avers that even a little of righteousness saves a man from great 
fear and no effort is lost. 


Though the general drift of the Gita is in favour of Free 
Will, there are a few passages that seem to savour of 
determinism, e. g. ‘ everyone is made to do acts helplessly by the 
gunas born of Prakrti (JII.5); ‘all beings follow  prakrti 
(Nature); what can control (or repression) do'? (III. 33); ** due to 
your conceit you think ‘I stall not fight,’ this thy resolve is vain: 
(your) Nature will compel you to do it; you being constrained 


2552. angi ga gan MARIZ IITA FERTA TIAA AU ÀA RAN I 
Srí*mr3 280, 3 ( — 291. 3. of ch. ed. ). 
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by your own acts born of your nature will helplessly do that 
which you do not wish to do" ( XVIII, 59-60 ). It may have to 
be conceded that there is no freedom of willin the matter of 
environment during childhood. 


The Ramayana gives expression to the belief that sorrow in 
the present life is the result of similar actions done in past life 
or lives. When Rama left Ayodhya as an exile for the sake of 
fulfilling the promise given to queen Kaikeyi by king Dasaratha, 
Kausalya, mother of Rama, laments ‘I believe indeed that in a 
past life I must have made many persons lose their sons or I 
must have harmed (or killed) living beings; it is therefore that 
this (sorrow ) has befallen me’; ‘I think beyond doubt that in a 
former life, I, a wretched woman, must have cut off the breasts 
of cows (or mothers) when their calves (or children) desired 
(to drink milk at the breasts) of their mothers’, 2553 


The Puranas also emphasize the importance of good or evil 
deeds and say that one hasto reap the fruits of one’s actions, 
whether good or evil, and Karma does not come to an end even after 
hundreds of lives unless the results thereof are undergone. 55** The 
Padmapurana states ‘there is no destruction of Karma except 
by reaping the fruits thereof; no one can set aside the bondage 
due to the Karma of past lives’ and further ‘man by his own 
actions may become a God, or a human being, cattle, a bird or 
a lower animal or even a tree (or rock); no man in this world 
is able to annul the effects of actions done in previous existences 
by his power or by the birth of progeny ?55 (son &c). The 


2553. wu wg wm qr aga: ga! MN Ean nA aeuídquu- 
fuaq 0 sratearaeg 39.4; Bsdertan ay go ait qur! Way TAG 
aret arfar: at: U 2rgivar 43. 17 ( Madras Law Journal Press edition ). 

2554, mta d wed GA RA IV MIA AÀ RA R aAA: 
Aan anfa y- (zauna ) 29. 18; the quarter aw afiaa wa is quoted by 
the wradi on sree on 3. q IV. 1. 13. ( without name). Vide H. of Dh. 
Vol. IV. p. 39 note 95 for the same verse quoted by others. wradt notes 
‘ anit...nad mía p uHNUTHHÍ TH HIRZTDUE RECTUTS, I. 

2555. uim qeu wig m3 8 [z) upeed sed (ern?) Re HDA 
adagia t qa. I, 81. 48, and 94, 118; gae mai qat mA qur! GEE] 
enei a a mg: ARAN: i giaggi FA a ATTEN gA) aa aa aÀ 
anii: mqeegurt qu. 11,94. 13,15. The first occurs in qaz. II. 81. 43 also, Vide 
Reveda sqm wgaansma’ V.4. 10. and ag IX. 137 yàn AmA 
TATA TASTA These are merely laudatory acc. to the va; 4 @ Mima os 
WId DEA HUS P (verfa dims goa gs fats A AHOS A 14, 17, ares aT 
M AI a BARTA: AARRE MEA RE RAAI A ARTN qei RIA pA MgA 
aR AMIT: HART BT HATE DNO! wu. 1I, 94. 7-8. 
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idea of transmigration as described in the Upanisads had become 
universal in India at the time of Buddha, Buddha rejected the 
reality of a permanent ego or self as an entity. He was nota 
metaphysical philosopher, but wanted tolay down a way or 
method by which mankind could be freed from ignorance and 
suffering and liberation could be achieved. Therefore, while 
rejecting a permanent ego he accepted the doctrine of rebirth. 


A side issue has been very much debated by some eminent 
scholars, viz. whether the cherishers of the Vedanta thoughts 
were originally the Ksatriyas and not the Brahmanas, The 
present author dealt with that question in a brief compass in 
H. of Dh, vol. II. pp. 105-107 and note 222. Deussen in ‘Das 
System des Vedanta' (1883 pp. 18-19) and Ph. Up. (tr. by 
Geden pp. 18-19 ) and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in ‘ Vaisnavism and 
Saivism ’ p. 9 hold the view that the ksatriyas were the original 
possesseors of Vedanta doctrines. Deussen relies mainly on six 
passages and Dr. Bhandarkar on two .only (Chan. V. 3 and 11) 
and besides Deussen (in Ph. Up. p. 19) admits that his conclu- 
sion is not absolute certainty but has a high degree of 
probability. Barth in ‘Religions of India’ p. 65, Hopkins in 
‘Ethics of India’ (1924) p. 63, ‘Vedic India’ by Macdonell and 
Keith (vol. II. p. 206), and Tuxen on ‘The religions of India’ 
(Copenhagen, 1949, p.88) do not subscribe to this view. 
Deussen went so far as to aver (p. 19) ‘this teaching with regard 
to the @tman was studiously withheld from them ( the bráhmanas), 
that it was transmitted in a narrow circle among the ksatriyas 
to the exclusion of the brahmanas’. The present author had 
not set out the passages on which reliance was placed by Deussen 
and those who followed him. They will be set out here and will 
be examined as to the context in which they appear and the 
subject with which they deal. But it must first be emphasized 
that the most important doctrines of the main and ancient 
Upanisads are two, viz. ‘non-difference of the individual self 
from the Supreme Self, and (2) transmigration of the self 
depending on his deeds and conduct. Both these doctrines are 
expounded by Yajiiavalkya to king Janaka in various places in 
the Upanisads e. g. in Br. Up. IV. 4. 4-7 and following passages. 
Deussen regards this part of the instruction as deepest, truest 
and noblest (Ph. Up. p. 348:quoted above on p. 1547) and this 
passage is ( acc. to him ) the leading passage on the doctrine of 
transmigration and on what accompanies the self in its trans- 
migration (Ph. Up. p.281). Besides, the words of Yajiavalkya 


H, D, 198 
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in Br. Up. IIL 2. 13‘ He who does good is born good' and in IV. 4. 
5 ‘He who does good is born good, he who does evil is born evil, he 
becomes righteous by righteous works &c. are declared by Deussen 
himself (Ph. Up. p. 410) as 'the oldest in which a doctrine of 
transmigration is found’, Therefore, according to Deussen 
himself, the original possessor of these two fundamental doctrines 
of the Upanisads is the brabmana Yajiavalkya who in the same 
Upanisad ( Br. Up- IL 4. 1-14) propounds to his wife Maitreyl 
the identity of the self and elements and everything else with 
brahma (idam sarvam yadayamatma). Not only so, there are 
other brahmana teachers of these. For example, Uddalaka Aruni 
expounds at great length to his son Svetaketu the doctrine of 
identity in the famous words ‘tat-tvamasi’ (Chan, Up. VI. 8-16). 


Now the examples on which Deussen (Ph. Up. pp. 17-19) 
bases his couclusions must be cited and examined, Chan. Up. 
(V. 11.1) tells the story of five (named) wealthy householders 
and great students of Veda who came together and discussed the 
question ‘what is our 4tman, what is brahma’. They proposed 
to go to Uddalaka Aruni who knew the self called Vaisvanara. 
Uddalaka thought that he would not be able to explain all and 
therefore told them that Asvapati Kaikeya (king of Kekaya 
country) at that time knew the self called Vaisvanara and all 
five together with Uddàlaka went to that king, who said he 
would give an answer the next day. The next day those six 
went to him with fuel in hand (i. e. as pupils) and the king 
without performing further preparatory rites asked each of them 
what they medidated upon. When each replied as to what he 
meditated upon, such as heaven, Aditya, air, ether, water and 
earth (this last by Uddalaka Aruni), he told them that all these 
are parts of Vaigvanara and he explained to them how the 
proper Agnihotra is to be performed, 


Two things should be noticed viz, Udd&laka Aruni is here 
shown as ignorant of true Vaisvanaravidya, though in the very 
next section (Chan. Up. VI. 8, 7. ff. ) Uddalaka Aruni teaches the 
sublime doctrine of ‘ Tat-tvamasi’. Probably these two Uddalakas 
are different or the present story is more or less a myth. In the 
second place, all that Asvapati Kaikeya teaches is about 
Vaisvanara and not brahmavidya (about the identity of in- 
dividual soul with the Supreme Self. From before the times of 
Y&ska, there have been various opinions about Vaisvanara, 
frequently mentioned in the Rgveda (e.g. in I, 52. 6. 1. 98, L). 
The Nirukta (VII, 21-23) has a long discussion and quotes 
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three different views viz. that Vaisvanara is lightning or 
Aditya or terrestrial fire. The Chan. Up. ( V. 18. 2) winds up the 
description of Vaisvanara and brings it ( V. 19-24) in line with 
the oblations to five breaths (as ‘Pranadya’ svaha &c. ) and sets 
forth the results of the observance of Agnihotra with full know- 
ledge of its true purport. The Vedantasiitra (I. 2, 24-32) deals 
with what is meant by Vaisvanara in Chan, V. 11 ff. and the 
conclusion is that it means paramütman (the highest Self ) and 
not individual self or fire as an element or the digestive 
(stomach ) heat. 


Deussen then refers to the story of Gargya Balaki(in Br. 
Up, IL 1) who offered to expound brahma to Ajitasatru, king of 
Kasi, who offered to give a thousand cows if he did so and 
remarked that pecple run exclaiming ‘ Janaka, Janaka’ (mean- 
ing Janaka is donor and also listener to brahma exposition ). 7556 
Baiaki offered twelve objects of meditation on brahma such as 
the person in the sun, the person in the moon &c. Ajatasatru 
replied as to the twelve objects that he knew them already and 
brahma is different from them and cannot be understood by 
what he said. Then Balaki remained silent. Balaki offered to be 
his pupil. Then Ajatasatru said?’ ‘‘ this is topsy-turvy that a 
brahmana should approach a ksatriya as a pupil with the idea 
‘the ksatriya would expound brahman to him. I shall make 
known to you ( brabma ).” So saying he took hold of Balaki’s 
hand and got up ( from his seat). Certain matters in this story 
must be carefully noted here. This does not at all say that the 
class of brahmanas did not know brahmavidyà and that 
ksatriyas alone were then the only possessors of if. On the 
contrary, Janaka is specially mentioned as a donor of cows and 
is eager to listen to brahmavidya and people ran to him desiring 
to accept large gifts of cows i for imparting brabniavidya. We 





2550, ewe md aE E aaraa FS ai a aaro @ 
SPIPRTSTSI: qeunaeat am qq: IAAT HAR za a sen uma! wg cw. 
I, 1. 1, the words ' srgr a... madii occur in Aiak zq. IV. which has 
the same story with some variations. Max-Muller's tr. in. S. B. E, vol. I. p, 
300 '' for verily all people ran away saying ' Janaka ( king of Mithila ) is our 
father ( patron ) '' is not accurate and does not bring out the sense properly. 
Sahkaracárya's explanation is far more satisfactory’ ‘await Radan: gy 
a gaa Aaaa: VAAIA HAT iaia): , 

2557. wmm: ! uds Su mn: CERE UE ag Ñ 
Wrsdifdi t en guru! d qronaigrataeil! yz. zv. almost the same 
words occur in qiti, aw. IV. 18 " u(üginequa qq vaa ui Song aa i 
gfe sq car grafüsaritfa 4g qr IINE l? e 
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know about Janaka from Br. Up. IIL 1 ff. wherein Janaka king 
of Videha, offered a thousand cows and, when YAjiiavalkya took 
away those cows, numerous persons present in Janake’s court 
such as his hotr priest Aévala, Artabhaga, Gargl, Uddalaka 
Aruni, Vidagdha Sakalya ply him with questions. In Br. Up. 
IV. 4, 7 ( Janaka offers a thousand cows to Yajfiavalkya, in IV. 
4.23 ( Janaka offers to give his Videha kingdom to Yajüavalkya 
along with himself as a slave). The story of Balaki only comes 
to this at the most that when Janaka had learnt brahmavidyà, 
a brahmana Balaki did not know it though he professed to know 
it, and had to be instructed in it by king Ajatasatru of Kasi, 
who knew itand who only stated that a brahmana did not 
become a pupil of a ksatriya. All bráhmnas could never have been 
proficient in brahmavidyà much less ksatriyas. One regrets to 
say that Deussen is guilty of making a sweeping generalisation 
without adequate data. It may be noted that in this story 
Ajatasatru of Kasi does not say that the Vidya was not known to 
any brahmanas before (as Pravahana Jaivali claimed ), but, on 
the contrary, expressed surprise that a brahmana should come to 
him for learning the Vidya, 


The same story occurs in Kausitaki Upanisad?538 IV, 1-19 
often in the same words, Balaki offers 16 explanations about 
the objects of his meditation. The V. S. devotes three sütras 
( I. 4. 16.18 ) to the passage in which Ajatasatru stated ‘He who 
is the maker of those persons ( you mentioned), he of whom all 
this is the work, he alone isto be known’. There is in Br. Up. 
IL. 1 and Kausitaki Up. IV hardly anything about trans- 
migration. Both passages simply affirm that from the Atman all 
pránas, all worlds, all gods, all elements spring forth ( Br. II. 
2,20). This is nothing more than what is stated in the leading 
text ( Br. Up. IV. 4.7) of Yajfiavalkya or in Chan. Up, VI, 1-16 
in the oft-repeated words of Aruni to his son Svetaketu 
( aitadatmyam idam sarvam...tattvamasi ). 


It is most surprising that Deussen should press into service 
the story of Sanatkumara and Narada in order to fortify his 
proposition that ksatriyas were the original possessors of the 
great doctrines of Vedanta. He relies on Chan. Up. VII, where 





2558. qi eror gaat gear Hal wea Jnd a RTA gR A. 
aq. IV. 18. The conclusion in 2, q. I. 4, 16-18 is that the person to be 
known is Paramatman and the words yeq qaema refer to the world (aq), 
and that this has no reference to 'jiva’ or principal prana, I 
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it is said that Narada approached Sanatkumara and prayed 
‘Teach me, Sir. Sanatkumara said to him ‘ tell me what you 
know; then I shall tell you what is beyond that’. Narada 
stated (in Chan. Up. VII. 1-2) that he had studied the four 
Vedas, 755° Itihasa-purana and gave a long list of lores includ- 
ing Devavidya, Brahmavidya (whatever that may mean), 
ksatravidya, Naksatravidya, admitted he knew mantras only 
and did not know Atman (the Self) and added ‘I have heard 
from men like you that he who knows the Atman overcomes 
sorrow. Iam in sorrow; bhagavan! do help me to cross (to 
get over) my sorrow. Sanatkumara replied ‘whatever you 
have studied is mere name, there is something better than a 
name’. Then Sanatkumara teaches him to meditate on speech 
as better than name, then on manas as better than speech and 
several others as better than the preceding ( in VII, 4-24) till he 
reaches bhiiman (the Infinite, the Paramatman) and describes 
bhüman in VIL 25-26 ending with the words ‘all this springs 
from the Self’ and it is stated at the end (in VII. 26. 2) 
‘Bhagavan (venerable) Sanatkumara showed to Narada, all 
whose blemishes had been crushed (uprooted), what is beyond 
darkness (avidyà); they call him (Sanatkumara) Skanda,’ > 


In all this long passage there is not a word whether Sanat- 
kumàra and Narada belonged to a brahmana or ksatriya class. 
Skanda is known in classical Sanskrit as the God of War (as 
in Gita X, 24 'Senaninam-aham Skandah' ) and in the Vana- 
parva 229. 22-23 he is mentioned as the commander of the armies 
of goda and the Santiparva mentions that Narada approached 
Devala for knowledge about the creation and dissolution of the 
world (chap, 275 = 267 of Cr. ed.). I'rom this Deussen at once 
draws the conclusion that Sanatkumara must have been a 
ksatriya and Narada a brahmana. In the Mahabharata, Manu- 
smrti and the Puranas both of them are semi-divine sages and 
beyond varna or caste. Gita X. 13 speaks of Narada as Devarsi, 
the Vayu-purina speaks of Parvata and Narada as sons of 
Kasyapa and as included among Devarsis ( Vayu 61. 85). The 
Manusmrti includes Narada among the first ten Prajāpatis 





2559. Compare Br. Up, II. 4. 10 for a similar but smaller list of lores 
that are said to be the breath of the great Being and another list of the four 
Vedas and six Vedangas (called aparavidya) in Mundaka Up. I, 1. 5. 


2560. ec gaa queer FAIS NA ENFANT! ÅER TITAN | 
WI. Fq. VII. 26. 2, aqra means uxpgwiqaiws; the root esq is given two 


senses in urgurg viz, «fq and sitw3t. 
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(1.25) The Brahmapuràna (1I. 46-47) describes both Skanda 
and Sanatkumàára as sons of Brahma. The Naradiyapurana 
( Parvabhaga, 2. 3) speaks of Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanatkumira 
and Sanatana as the mind-born sons of Brahma and Sanat- 
kumara as brahmav@din and as expounding all Dharmas to 
Narada. The Vamanapurana (60. 68-69) describes the same 
four as sons of Dharma and Ahimsa, and as exponders of Yoga- 
Saistra. To crown all, Kirmapurana 7%! I, 7, 20-21 speaks of 
these four along with Kratu as Vipras (bráhmanas), yogins, 
and as mind-borp sons of Brahma. Sanatkumdra might have 
been literally or metaphorically called ‘Skanda’, because he 
attacked and routed Avidya just as God Skanda routed armies of 
asuras, if at all the myth about Skanda was known in times 
before the Upanisads. 


Chan. Up. I. 8 narrates tnat there were (in some part of 
India not mentioned) three persons well versed in (the osoteric 
meaning of Udgitha i. e. Om), viz. Silaka Salavatya, 
Caikitayana Dalbhya and Pravahana Jaivali. They sat down 
for a discussion on Udgitha. The first two (who were brahmanas) 
first put questions to each other and answered. Then Pravabana 
Jaivali told them that they were giving replies about matters 
that were not permanent. Then Pravahana Jaivali told them 
that Akasa was the origin of this world, that beings owe their 
origin to Akasa and will return into it, that Akasa is Udgitha, 
greater than the great and without end &c. Deussen relies on 
this passage also for supporting his theory. Udgithavidya is 
only one of several Updsands in the Upanisads. Therefore, 
what would follow is that Pravahana Jaivali knew it and two 
brahmanas of some place not mentioned did not know it. It 
is not possible to see how this story lends any support to 
Deussen’s sweeping thesis of all brahmanas being originally 
excluded from the central doctrine of identity. In the same 
context ( Chan. Up. I. 9.3) Pravahana mentions wnat one 


2561, ot wae * aE ATTA: emu aak amai qa ada a 


gaga i Fi angan a qi maa aaa AA A: Te Jegar: 


gA I. 7. 19-21. 


2562. Dhanus becomes ' dhanvan ' when it isat the end of a bahuvribi 
compound, according to Panini V. 4. 132. (aw). What is the meaning of 
aAA as a agave ? It may mean ' who has gone beyond the bow ( i.e. who 
is far above those who wield the bow). waq itself means a bow (asin Rg. 
VI. 75. 2 and 3 ) and 'arid desert» in the Rgveda (x. 4. 1, spedíSra su sia). 
Then afaa may mean one who had crossed an arid desert and would bave 
nothing to do with one wielding a bow. 


Deussen on Udgithavidya criticized 1583 


Deussen without giving any reason asserts ‘the names allow of 
the conjecture that in this case also a brahmana received 
instruction from a ksatriya'( p. 18). He probably connected the 
first name with ‘dhanus’ (bow) which was the forte of ksatriyas. 
But he forgets that Saunaka and Sandilya are both brahmana 
names. This will illustrate how even the most profound scholar 
goes astray when he becomes over-enthusiastic about a theory of 
his, In this story Pravahana does not claim that the 
Udgithavidya was unknown among brahmanas. On the contrary 
he kimself states that Saunaka, a brihmana (called Atidhanvan) 
expounded that Vidya to Udarasandilya, another brahmana, 
Besides, Udgithavidya is only one among numerous upásanàás 
and what Praváhana teaches is that all bhutas spring from Akasa 
and are absorbed in Akasa, the purport being that Akasa here 
denotes brahman as the V. S. (I. 1. 22) establishes. This doctrine 
is the same as the one taught in Tai. Up. III. 6 ( basis of V. S. I. 
12) and other texts. Moreover, there is nothing about 
transmigration in this passage of Chàn. Up. 


The sheet anchor of the views of  Deussen and Dr. 
Bhandarkar are the dialogue between Pravahana Jaivali and 
Svetaketu ( Br. Up. VI, 2, Chàn. Up. V. 3-10) about Paücagni- 
vidya and that between ASvapati Kaikeya and Uddalaka Aruni 
about Vaigsvanara (Chan. V, 11.24). The latter has been already 
dealt with. Inthe former occurs an important passage which 
has been made much of and misunderstood. Before proceeding 
to expound the Pafiedgnividya to Svetaketu and his father Aruni 
Gautama, Pravahana Jaivali remarks ( Chan. Up. V, 3.7) ‘ this 
vidya did not go to brahmanas before you; therefore in all worlds 
domination ( or government) has remained with the ksatriya 
class alone’. In the corresponding Br. Up. passage the words 
are ‘ this vidya did not reside in any brahmana before this day, 
but I shall expound it to you, for, who would like to refuse when 
you address me thus’ 253 ( viz. I approach you as pupil), Inthe 
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Kausitaki Up. I. the doctrine of the two paths of Devayàana and 
Pitryána is expounded to Aruni (and his son Svetaketu ) by 
Citra Gargyayani (v.l Gangyayani), but the remarks about 
ksatriyas alone being the first possessors of the doctrine do not 
occur there at all and Gárgyayani appears to be a brahmana 
teacher. The question is: what is meant by ‘this vidya’ in the 
above passages of Chan. and Br. Upanisads? In the Upanisads 
( particularly in Chandogya and Br.) numerous vidyas for the 
upasana of brahman by men that are not yet far advanced on 
the path of brahmavidya are dilated upon, such as Udgithavidya 
(Chan. Up.1.8-9, Br. Up. I. 3), Daharavidya (Chan. VIII. 1. 1-2, Br, 
Up.1.3, Vedantasütra 1.3, 14-21), Madhuvidya (Chan. IIL. 1.1 ff, 
Br. Up. II. 5. 1-15), Samvargavidya (Chan, IV. 3). In the same 
way Paücagnividyà is an Upasana. Deussen and others admit ( as 
shown above ) that the great and original texts about the identity 
of the individual self with the Supreme Self and about 
transmigration of the soul based on works and conduct are those 
of Yàjüavalkya in the Br. Up. The Pancáagnividyà expatiates 
upon and is concerned mainly with only one aspect of 
transmigration viz, the path of those who living in a village 
practise a life of sacrifices, works of public atility and alms. 
The five fires and five offerings relate only to the pitryana path. 
It contains an esoteric and semi-physical explanation of the 
process by which persons come to be born again on the earth. 
At the most it may be argued that some ksatriya rulers or noble- 
men claimed to have given an esoteric or metaphorical 
explanation of the mode of the return of pious men from the 
moon to the earth again. Nothing positive is said as to whether 
Pravahana Jaivali was the ruler of a country or only a ksatriya 
(rajanya in Br. Up. VI. 2.3, Chan, Up. V.3.5) but we are told 
that Asvapati was king of the Kekaya country in the extreme 
northwest of India, while the original proclaimer of the immorta- 
lity of the self and its identity with the supreme self was Yàjüa- 
valkya who was in Videha (Mithila, modern Bihar), which was at 
least a thousand miles away from Kekaya. Yajfiavalkya’s philo- 
sophy must have taken a long time before it became well known in 
the distant Kekaya. Conceding for argument that a few rulers 
like A$vapati were the first to propound an explanation of the 








(Continued from last page) 
( teaching ). Further, this sentence (in Chan, V. 3. 7. is a boastful assertion 
like the one of Asvapati in Chan. V, 11. 5. that there was in his country of 
Kekaya no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man who had not consecrated 
sacred fire in his house, no ignorant person and no adulterer. 
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way of the transmigration of pious sacrificers and the like, itiaa 
far cry from that to assume as Deussen does (Ph. Up. p. 20) that 
the doctrine of the Atman as the first Principle of the universe 
was fostered and progressively developed by the ksatriyas in 
opposition to the principles of the brahmanical ritual and this 
assumption is contrary to what he himself states elsewhere in 
his own work ( pp. 410, 281, 348 ). 


Before proceeding further a passage from the Br. Up. I. 4. 
10 and another from the Ait. Up. (1L. 4-5) would have to be 
considered. In Br. Up. occurs the following passage :?%+ “Tn 
the beginning b:ahman was there, it cognised itself as ‘lam 
brahma’; therefore it became all; whoever from among the 
Gods perceived this (viz. ‘I am brahman’), he became that 
(brahman); the same occurred to sages andmen. The sage 
Vamadeva realizing this reached the conclusion ‘I was (or 
became) Manu and the Sun also.’ Therefore, this ( will occur) 
even now. Whoever (even a man) who realizes ‘I am brahman 
he becomes (identical with ) all this (universe); even the gods 
are not able to prevent that man’s being one with brahman and 
with all, for he is the soul of all these.” Deussen translates 
‘aham Manurabhavam Siryasca’ as ‘I was once Manu, I was 
once the Sun’, There is no word for ‘once’ and it is supplied 
by Deussen who remarks ‘as a proof of his knowledge of 
brahman, ( Vamadeva) alleged his acquaintance with his former 
births as Manu and Stirya’(p. 317). The words can very well 
be construed as meaning that Vimadeva, having realized 
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brahman when he sang the hymn Rg. IV. 26, expressed his 
identity with Manu and Sürya (and the whole universe). 
There is no express reference to former births and Sankaracarya 
in 2555 his bhdsya on Br. Up. understands the passage in this 
sense and does not refer to former births, It cannot be said 
that the Br. Up. quotes Rg. IV. 26. 1 for supporting the concep- 
tion of transmigration but it relies on it merely for the concep- 
tion of identity of the individual soul with the Supreme Self. 


Then there is a passage in the Ait, Up. which Deussen 
refers to (pp. 317-318 of Ph. Up.). In the 2nd adhyāya that 
Upanisad refers to the conception of a person as the first birth ; 
when the child is actually born that is described as the 2nd 
birth. Then it proceeds © He (the son) being the self of the 
father is placed in his (the father’s) stead for the performance 
of all sacred works; then his other self (the father) having 
performed all he has to do and having reached the span of his 
life (having become very old) departs (from this world) and 
departing from this world is born again, that is his third birth. 
And this has been declared by a sage ‘while dwelling in 
(mother’s) womb I came to know all the births of the gods; 
a hundred strongholds of ayas (copper or iron) held me, but I 
escaped down with speed like a hawk.’ Vamadeva lying in his 
mother’s womb declared this”. In this passage the father and 
son are treated as identical, as elsewhere it is so said (vide 
note below). This Rgveda verse (the 2nd half) is liable to 
several interpretations. In the Rgveda (I. 80. 2, VIII. 95. 3, 
1X, 68. 6, X. 11, 4 &c.) it is frequently stated that (syena) 
hawk brings Soma for Indra. Syena may also be interpreted as 
standing for the soul and the iron fortresses as the bodies 
through which the transmigrating soul wanders. The Rgveda 
sage might have only meant the mythical hawk of Indra, But 
as the word ‘janimani’ occurs in the first half the Upanisadic 
sage (in Ait. Up.) might have used the verse to support his 
ideas about the three births. But even in the Ait. Up. passage 
the three births are not clearly of one person, unless we resort 
to a myth, viz. the conception of a son and the son’s birth are 
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taken as the two births of the father himself on the ground that 
the son is the father himself born again.7596 


The Upanisads laid down an inexorable law that fruits of 
all aetions, good or evil, must be experienced and that a person'a 
deeds and conduct determined the character of his succeeding 
existences. But from some passages in the Upanisads themselves 
it appears that they recognised some exceptions. One exception 
was that when a pesron realized that he was one with brahman 
the actions both good and evil, if any, done by him after that 
Realization and before the physical death of the body produced 
no results. In Chan. Up. VL. 14.3 Satyakama***’? Jabala tells 
his pupil Upakosala that ‘ Just as water does not cling to a lotus 
leaf, so no evil deed clings to one who knows (realizes) bru/imun' ; 
Chan. Up, V. 24.3 ‘just as the (soft) cottonlike fibres of the 
isikü reed when cast into fire are burnt out, so all evil deeds of 
him who knowing (the purport of ) Vaisvanara (brahma) offers 
Agnihotra are burnt’, The Br. Up. states ‘Him who knows 
these two do not overwhelm, whether he says that he did evil for 
goine teagon or that he did a goud deed for some rcason; he 
overcomes both these; neither what he has done nor what he has 
omitted to do afflict (lit. heat or burn) him’, The Murdaka Up. 
provides ‘ when a person has seen (realized) the Highest (cause ) 
and lowest (effect) his actions perish.” But this is only true as 
regards all acta before he attuined Realization and all acts that 
his body may do after his attainment of Realization but he 
cannot rescind the prarabdia harma which brought about that 
existence wherein he reached Realization of bruhman. The idea 
is that the actions which led to a person's present embodiment 
must all be consumed by the body persisting till the appointed 
period for its death, and then Bony he becomes free from the 
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physical body. The Chān. Up. states?568 as to a man who has 
attained true knowledge of the Supreme Self from a teacher that 
‘for him there is only delay so long as he is not delivered (from 
the body ), then he will become perfect’. All these Upanisad 
passages are relied upon in V. S. IV. 1. 13-15 and Sankaracarya 
explains their purpose concisely but very clearly. The Gità also 
says (IV. 37) that the fire of knowledge reduces to ashes all 
deeds. Here all means only Safcita and Safüciyamüna and 
excludes prarabdha-karma. About the acts during the period 
between the attainment of Vidya and the fall of the body 
Sankaracarya gives the instance of an arrow shot from a bow, 
which stops only after the initial impetus is exhausted in the 
flight of the arrow. Some works say that when the meritorious 
deed or the sinful deed done in the present life is of the extremest 
kind it may yield results in this very life. 256? 


The Upanisad theory is that one must bear the consequences 
of all actions, good or evil, But sometimes an evil action is 
done without any previous thought, as, for example, when a 
man’s gun goes off by accident and somebody is killed or 
seriously injured. This led to a discussion in Dharmasitras 
‘and Smrtis and the doctrine of prayascittas (expiations) for 
sins was developed. From Vedic times some rites had been 
performed to counteract mishaps and irregularities in the course 
of religious ceremonies and for portentous phenomena or 
personal misfortunes such as a dog-bite. In these the idea was 
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of ceremonial purity and the averting of evil results from such 
phenomena in which no question of sin as ordinarily understood 
entered. In the Gautama Dharmasütra there isa discussion on 
this, which is probably the earliest clear exposition on expia- 
tions for sins. Gautama states that there were two views on 
the efficacy of expiations against sins. One view was that 
expiations should not be performed as regards sins, because 
a sin is not destroyed unless its consequences are experienced ; 
the other view was that one should perform expiations since 
there are Vedic passages indicative of this, such as ‘after 
performing the sacrifice called Punahstoma one can come 
back ( i. e. become fit for) Soma sacrifice ( i. e. for all Vedic rites 
in general)’; ‘after performing the Vratyastoma' (one becomes 
fit for vedic sacrifices), *he who offers the Asvamedha sacrifice 
crosses beyond all sin, beyond (even) 25” brahmana murder.’ 
Some held the view that only sins committed inadvertently . 
were removed by expiations; 257! while others held the view that 
expiations were efficacious even against sins committed wil- 
fully as there are Vedic indications to that effect (Manu XI. 45). 
Manu, however, appears to have held that a man is relieved of 
the lapses inadvertently committed by means of the study of the 
Veda, but sins wilfully committed can be removed only by 
various prescribed expiations (XI. 46) and that a man must 
always resort to expiations for sins, since those who have not 
done so have to undergo a double retribution viz. the tortures of 
horrible hells for long terms of years and also being born in 
other human existences with bodily deformities and diseases 
( Manu XI. 48 and XII, 54). The subject of expiations and of 
Karmavipaka (fruition of evil actions by being born as a worm 
or lower animal, or having a short life and premature death and 
undergoing torments of Hell) has been dealt with at length in 
H. of Dh. Vol. IV. pp. 1-178). 
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So far as rebirth for sins is concerned attention may be 
drawn here to the following authorities: Manusmrti XIL 54-69, 
Yaj IIL 131, 135-136, 207-215, Visnudharmasütra, chap. 44, 
Atrismrti 4. 5-14, 17—44, Markandeya-puraána 15. 1-41 (B. I, 
ed.), Brahmapurana 217. 37-110, Garudapurana, Pretakanda, 
chap 2. 60-88 (which incorporate almost word for word Yàj. 
IIL 206-215) and also quotations from Sankha Dharmasütra 
collected by the present author in ABORI. vol. VILI, pp. 116-117 
items 375-378 culled from the Mitaksara on Yaj. ILI, 216, the 
Madanaparijata pp. 701-702, the Pardsara-Madhaviya, vol. i!. 
part 2 pp. 246, 259, 263, 269. For reasons of space it is not 
possible to set out this whole mass but a few illustrative pass- 
ages will be cited. 


Manu states ( XII. 54-69, with which Yaj. lI. 207-208 and 
212-215 agree in many places) ‘those guilty of mortal sins 
(Mahapatakas), having gone through terrible hells during a large 
numbers of years, come after the expiration ( of hell punishment) 
to the following births. The slayer of a Brahmana_ passes 
through the births of dog, pig, ass, camel, cow (or ox), goat, 
sheep, deer, a bird, à cándala and a pukkasa; a bráhmana who 
drinks the liquor called Surá enters the bodies of worms and 
(large) insects, of moths (or locusts), of birds feeding on ordure 
and of carnivorous animals; a bráhmana ( who steals gold of a 
bráhmana) shall pass a thousand times through the births of 
spiders, snakes, lizards, aquatic animals and of destructive 
goblins; the violator of his guru’s bed passes a hundred times 
through (the form of) grasses, shrubs, creepers, carnivorous 
animals and of beasts with fangs and of those (animals) like 
tigers doing cruel acts. Those men who are given to injuring 
others become animals that eat raw flesh, those who eat forbidden 
food become worms, those that thieve become creatures consum- 
ing their own kind (such as fishes) and those who have inter- 
course with women of the lowest classes become pretas (ghostly 
spirits); one who has associated with outcasts (for certain 
specified periods), he who approaches the wives of other men and 
he who has deprived a brahmana of his property (other than 
gold) becomes Brahmaraksasa (an evil demon); a man who has 
on account of greed stolen gems, pearls or coral or any of the 
other kinds of precious stones is born among goldsmiths; for 
stealing grain a brahmana becomes a rat, for stealing bell-metal 
a man becomes a harnsa bird, for depriving another of water he 
becomes the bird called Plava, for stealing honey a stinging 
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insect, for stealing milk a cow, for stealing sweet juice 
(sugar--cane &c) a dog, for stealing clarified butter an 
ichneumon; for stealing meat a vulture, for stealing fat a 
cormorant, for stealing oil a bird called Tailapaka, for stealing 
salt a cricket, for stealing curds a bird called Balaka (crane); 
for stealing silk a partridge, for stealing linen a frog; for 
stealing cloth of cotton threads Kraufica bird, for stealing 
a cow an iguana, for stealing molasses a bird called vagguda 
(a bat?), for stealing fine perfume a musk-rat, for stealing 
vegetables consisting of leaves a peacock, for stealing cooked 
food of various kinds a porcupine and for stealing uncooked 
food a hedgehog; for stealing fire a person becomes a heron, 
for stealing household utensils a mason-wasp, for stealing dyed 
garments a cakora bird; for stealing a deer or an elephant 
a wolf, for stealing a horse a tiger, for stealing fruits and roots 
a monkey, for stealing a woman a bear, for stealing drinking 
water a cataka, for stealing vehicles a camel, for stealing cattle 
a he-goat; that man who has forcibly taken away any kind of 
property belonging to another or who eats sacrificial food of 
which no part has been offered in sacrifice certainly becomes a 
lower animal; women also who in like manner committed theft 


shall incur guilt; they become the females of those same 
creatures ( enumerated above ). 


It may be noted that some of the births assigned to those 
guilty of thefts of various articles have some logic or reason 
behind those regulations e. g. when Manu XII. 62 and Yāj lIl. 
2l: prescribe that a thief of grains becomes a rat in the next 
birth or when Manu XII. 61 prescribes that a thief of jewels, 
pearls and coral is born among the class of goldsmiths, one can 
easily appreciate this retribution as appropriate or reasonable, 
but the same cannot be said of all others. It is noteworthy that, 
in spite of what the bhasya on Y. S. quoted in note 2325 and 
pp. 1417-18 above says, a single mortal sin like brahmana-murder 
might make the perpetrator pass through several vile births, as 
stated by Manu in XII. 55-58, Yaj. IIl. 207-208 and by 
Sankaracarya, 2572 


Once the strict rule of the original doctrine of Karma in i: 
the Upanisads was loosened by the theory of prayascittas, a 
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quick pace was set even in early times for the removal or 
reduction of the effects of sins in other ways than by meana of 
expiations. Gautama?” prescribes five means for redeeming 
(or expiating) blamable acts viz. inaudible recitation of the 
Veda, austerities, sacrifice in fire, fasting, giving gifts. The 
history of Dharmasastra vol. IV deals at some length with japa 
(pp. 44-51), tapas (pp. 42-43), homa (pp. 43-44), dina (pp 51-52) 
and fasting (pp. 52-54). Therefore, it is not necessary to say 
here anything about them. But attention must be drawn to 
some special and far-reaching modifications of these and other 
means, Südras and members of pratiloma castes were not 
authorized to study the Veda. Hence the authors of medieval 
works, particularly of Puranas, went so far as to say that 
remembrance2”! of the name of Krsna is superior to all 
expiations and all forms of austerities and that if a man only 
remembers Narayana in the morning, noon, evening, at night 
and other times, he at once secures the destruction of (the 
consequences of) sins, Other means were also provided for the 
removal of sins, one being pilgrimage to holy places. Vide H. of 
Dh. vol. IV. pp. 55-56 and 552-580. Another was the practice 
of pranayama which has been dealt with on p. 42 of H. Dh. vol. IV. 


Even in the earliest times open confession of sin was in 
certain cases regarded as freeing the person from sin. In the 
Cáturmásya called Varuna-praghása, the wife who took part 
with her husband had to confess expressly or by some indirect 
ways whether she had at some time a paramour and if she did 
so she was purified and could take part in the sacred rites there- 
after. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. IL pp. 575-576 and 1098 for this. 
Similarly, according to Ap, Dh. S, I. 9. 24, 15, I. 10. 28. 19 and 
1,10.29.1 it was necessary when undergoing expiations for 
forsaking one’s wife or for brahmana murder to confess one’s 
sin, So also the brahmacarin, if guilty of sexual intercourse, 





2573. ag emam ma sla sual graye a. aq. 19.11. In 
19,12 Gautama gives a long list of Vedic texts the recitation of which 
purified a person of sins, Manu (XI, 249-250) specifies Vedic bymas and 
verses that remove the consequence of brahmana-murder, drinking Sura, 
theft of gold, violation of guru's bed and other grave and light sins and 
highly praises ( XI. 259-260 ) the japa of Aghamarsana hymn (Rg. X. 190.1-3) 
as removing all sins. 

2574. malamen amaian d err deemed qure 
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favorg. II. 6. 39 and 41, watg. 22.39. These are q, by ma. AAS p. 31, aqad 
p. 1232 and mq, ae p. 524. 
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had to proclaim his lapse while begging at seven houses ( vide 
Gautama and Manu quoted below ).?575 


Repentance (anutüpa) Manu ( XII, 227 and 230) provides 
that a sinner is relieved of the consequences of sin by proclaim- 
ing his sin to people, by repentance, by austerities, by recitation 
of Vedic texts, by gifts in case of distress (i.e. if he is unable to 
undergo tupas); a man after commiting a sin becomes free from 
it by feeling remorse and if he makes a resolve 'I shall never 
again do so’ he is purified. The Visnupurana provides that, 
when afer committing a sin the man feels remorse, the one high 
expiation that he has then to undergo is the remembrance of 
Hari MacNicol, a Scottish Missionary, wrote a work 
(in 1915) on ‘Indian theism’ in which he boldly asserts, after 
referring to the Upanisadic doctrine of Karma that ‘there is no 
place for repentance in the Hindu doctrine of Karma’ (p. 223). 
It has been shown above that confession was known in Vedic 
times and that repentance was valued in Dharmasastra works 
either as removing sins or as making the repentant man fit for 
receiving expiatory rites (vide H. of Dh. vol IV. pp. 41-42). 
The worthy missionary author probably thinks his Christian 
brand of remission of sins by confession and repsntanve better 
than the Upanisadic teaching. Ancient Indian authors were not 
prepared to accept mere confession and repentance as enough to 
absolve a man of all sins. The Biblical position that if one 
believes in Christ and his gospel, confesses his sins and says he 
repents (as required in Matthew 4.17, Mark I, 15 and Luke 
24. 47) is very likely to engender among common men a 
complacent attitude about sins, This complacent frame of mind, 
the ancient Dharma$astra writers wanted to prevent and 
therefore, they insisted upon a good deal more than repentance 
and confession of sins. They blended the old doctrine of con-| 
fession and repentance with retribution viz. hell tortures and 
vile births. Later Paurànik writers approached very close to the 
probable attitude of common Christians that one has simply to 
believe in Christ as a redeemer, to confess and to take the name 
of God for being absolved from all sins. Macnicol either did not 
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read the relevant texts from Puranas or he forgot them when he 
made the assertion noted above. 


Long before MacNicol wrote and since his days numerous 
Western scholars brought up in Christian surroundings have 
expressed their view that the ancient Indian doctrine as 
regards man’s destiny after death is far more preferable to 
Biblical ideas on the same subject. It is enough to refer to only 
two or three authors, Arberry in his ‘Asiatic Jones’ quotes 
(p. 37) from Sir William Jones’ letter to Earl Spencer the 
following passage ‘I am no Hindu, but I hold the doctrine of the 
Hindus concerning a future state to be incomparably more 
rational, more pious and more likely to deter men from vice, 
than the horrid opinions inculcated by Christians on punishments 
without end’. Lowes Dickinson in ‘ Religion and Immortality’ 
(Dent and Sons, 1911) observes (on p. 74) ‘it is really a consoling 
idea that our present capacities are determined by our previous 
actions and that our prasent actions again will determine our 
future character’, Owen Rutter, author of ‘the scales of Karma’ 
(London, 1925 ) says that Christianity has failed to solve the 
intellectual and moral problems which beset those who live in 
the complexities of the modern world, that he began to study 
the doctrine of Karma and reincarnation seven years before he 
wrote the book, which is a personal statement rather than an 
essay on Karma (pp. 12-13). Many who have written against 
this doctrine, while conceding that the Upanisadic doctrine is an 
ancient and serious attempt to solve the problem of injustice 
and evil in the world, call it a weak one and beset with 
difficulties, One should like to ask, what systems of religion and 
philosophy are not beset with difficulties? One may take the 
Christian doctrines for example. To all non-Christians (and to 
several Christians also in modern times) its doctrine of original 
sin, its damnation of unbaptized infants, of predestination 
deduced from the belief that God is an Omniscient and 
Omnipotent Creator of heaven and earth appear strange and 
unjustified. L.T. Hobhouse in ‘Morals in Evolution’ part II 
(1906) pp. 130 ff points out how all systems with a personal God, 
particularly Christianity, are beset with difficulties, such as 
making the problem of evil urgent, eternal punishment for a 
great sinner in one life suggestive of a moral impossibility, the 
inescapable conclusion that all men, however good, that did not 
or could not or do not believe in Christ and are not members of 
the Christian Church by baptism are irrevocably doomed. That 


Prof. Toynbee on a christian dogma 1595 


Christianity is unique and that Christians are God's chosen 
people are beliefs which would make God appear quite unjust and 
therefore some Christian writers like Prof. Toynbee in 
‘Christianity among the religions of the world’ (Oxford Un. 
Press, 1958) have begun to urge that Christianity must be 
purged of such beliefs (pp. 13 and 95 ). 


The strict doctrine of Karma would require that there can be 
no transfer of good or bad karma from one man to another and 
aman cannot suffer for the sins of others. But in the Rgveda 
there are allusions to the belief that God might inflict punish- 
ment on the sons for the sins of their fathers, For example, in 
Rg. VII. 86, 5 Vasistha?257 prays to Varuna ‘cast away from us 
the transgressions of our fathers, and those that we committed 
in our own person’; ‘May we not have to suffer for the sin 
committed by another, may we not do that for which you punish 
(this is addressed to Visve-devah). The Santiparva, however, 
asserts ‘whatever deed a man does in four ways viz. with eye, 
with thought, speech or action, he receives (in return) that same 
kind of action; a man does not enjoy (i. o. experience the results 
of) the good deeds or evil deeds of another; man attains (a 
result) in consonance with the actions done by himself’. 258 
Similarly, in the Grdhra-gomiyu-sainvida, it is asserted ‘the 
son does not have to go by the path due to the actions of the 
father, nor wee versa, they being bound by their own respective 
good or evil deeds proceed each by a different path’. Whatever 
deed a man does, whether holy or very unholy (terrible), the 
consequences of that are experienced by the doer alone, what 
have the relatives to do with that’ (Santiparva 153. 38 and 
41=cr, ed. 149. 34 and 37). 


Modifications of this doctrine were early introduced. The 
Gaut, 7577 Dh. S. provides that the king should guard all the 
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varnas and Ggramas according to Sastra and if they swerve from 
their duties he should make them follow their duties, since he 
gets a share of the dharma (merit) observed by them. Manu 
provides (VIII. 304-305, 308) that the king who protects his 
subjects secures the sixth part of the (spiritual) merit of all ( his 
subjects), but if he does not guard them he also shares in the 
sixth part of their adharma (sin); the king who protects well is 
entitled to the sixth part of the merit of the Veda study, the 
sacrifices, the gifts, and of the worship of gods done by all 
subjects; that king who takes as his one-sixth part of the crops 
and other products, but fails to guard the subjects is declared 
(by sages) as receiving all the sins of all his subjects, Manu 
says elsewhere (in IX. 301) that the king is the Yuga, that 
his actions may bring in Krta or any of the other Yugas. 
Kalidasa in Sakuntala echoes this idea.258° Manu (in VIII, 316 ) 
provides that when a thief comes to a king, confesses his guilt 
and asks the king to punish him with a heavy staff or a sharp 
weapon and the king either punishes him or lets him off, the 
thief is freed from (the effects of ) the sin, but the king incurs 
the guilt of the thief if he does not punish him, To the same 
effect is Vasistha 19. 46 and 20. 41. It was stated by Manu 
(XII. 100) that all the merit of even a man who lives a plain 
life by subsisting on grains left in the field after the crops are 
garnered and who performs homa in the five fires (to be kept by 
an householder) is taken away by a brahmana guest who stays 
ubhonoured by him. Santiparva, Visnu Dh. S. and several 
Purànas provide that 29! when a guest, being disappointed (in 
getting food), turns away from the house of a person, the guest 
goes away taking all the merit of the person and transfers to 
him all his own misdeeds. This was probably not meant to be 
taken literally. It is only an arthavada (in the language of the 
Mimamsa ) and merely exhorts a householder to honour a guest 
properly. The exhortation addressed by the judge to a witness 
before the latter began to depose contains in Yaj. the following 
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verge 58; *‘ whatever good deeds you performed in hundreds of 
existences, all that will go to that party whose defeat you will 
bring about by your false evidence,’ The Mit. and Apardrka 
both say that this is meant only to frighten and quote a verge 
of Narada (rnddana 200) in support‘ he (the judge) should 
frighten them (from telling lies) by citing ancient dharma- 
astra texts, by recounting the greatness of truth and by censur- 
ing falsehood.” Manu ( VIII. 90), however, makes the exhorta- 
tion run as follows ‘Whatever good deeds you performed from 
your birth, the merit of all of them would go to dogs if you will 
depose falsely’, Manu XII, 81 says*® ‘with whatever dis- 
position of mind (either sditvika or rdjasa or tdmasa) a man 
does an act he reaps the fruits thereof (in a future life) in a 
body endowed with the same character.’ 


The Bhagavadgita, apart from the fact that knowledge of 
reality destroyed the effects of all deeds, emphasized at the end 
the path of singleminded devotion (bhakti) to God and surrender- 
ing all one’s acts and their fruits to Him ‘giving up all the 
various paths, come to me alone as your refuge; don’t grieve, I 
shall release you from the consequences of all evil deeds, if any, 
of yours’, 2534 


As regards husband and wife, the Dharmasastra works say 
a good deal but all that is said should not be taken literally. 
For example, Manu ( V. 164-166 ) states 25% ‘by playing false to 
her husband (i.e. by adultery) the wife is censured in this 
world, she becomes ( after death ) a female jackal and is tormented 
by evil diseases (such as leprosy). That woman controlling 
herself in thought, word and deed, who does not play false to her 
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husband, resides in the same world (heaven) as her husband, 
and is called a virtuous wife. A woman restrained in thought, 
word and deed, secures by such conduct (as is laid down for her ) 
in this life highest renown and residence with her husband in 
the next world’. For hyperbolical descriptions of the power of a 
chaste wife ( pativrata ) in the great epic and Puranas, vide H. of 
Dh. vol. IL pp. 567-568. A verse cited there may be repeated 
here ‘just as a snake-charmer forcibly draws out from a hole a 
snake, so a chaste wife snatches away her husband’s life from 
the messengers of death and reaches heaven with her husband’, 
This is also an arthavada but it probably reflected the popular 
ideas of those times. 


The Mahabharata has certain interesting verses on the 
transference of the effects of karma to one’s descendants. The 
Adiparva states ‘if the-consequences of sin are not seen affecting 
the perpetrator, they will surely be seen in the sons or grandsons’, 
This again is an arthavdda, 75% 


It was believed that punishment by the king fer a sinful 
deed (like a theft &c.) liquidated the consequences of the sin, 
mada the offender pure and enabled him to reach heaven as men 
of good deeds do.?58 


It is difficult to reconcile the doctrine of Karma and punar- 

;janma with the system of $ráddhas in which balls of rice are 
offered to the three paternal ancestors of the performer of 
graddha, This subject has been deal& with in H. of Dh. vol. IV. 
pp. 335-339. The offering of balls of rice to the spirits of the 
departed male ancestors was in vogue in the times of the Veda 
iprobably and even before the Vedas and the theory of Karma 
and Punar-janma arose later and as people were not prepared to 
give up the theory of $ráddhas, they kept both. 


The popular idea of the last thought at one’s death leading 
to a future birth appropriate to that thought in spite of a life of 
sin and iniquity is an interference with the working of the law 
of Karma and transmigration. This notion has been dealt with 
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above (pp. 972-973) where it has been pointed out that that 
notion is not supported by the Bhagavadgita ( VIII. 5-7 ). 


Apart from the Upanisads ( and commentaries thereon ), the 
Vedantasutras (and the bhasyas thereon) and the Bhagavad- 
gita, there are very few regular treatises on the doctrine of 
Karma and re-incarnation. One work comparatively early in 
date is the Vijianadipika of Padmapada (said to be the same as 
the favourite pupil of the first Sankaracarya) in 71 verses 
(edited with a commentary and Introduction by M. M. Dr. 
Umesha Mishra, Allahabad, 1940) which deal with the means of 
achieving moksa by realizing the identity of the individual self 
and the Supreme Self (they being like the reflection and its 
original ) and by annihilating karma. Some of the important 
verses in it have been adduced above in the notes, That work 
(verse 9) 2588 compares saficiyamina-karma to grain standing 
in the field, sancita to grain stored in one’s house and prarabdha- 
karma to food put in one’s stomach. The food put in one’s 
stomach is exhausted by its being digested which takes some 
time. Therefore, Karma of the saficita and saficlyamana types 
is annihilated by correct knowledge, while prarabdha karma 
by undergoing its results for some time. It emphasizes that it 
is Vairügya (extreme non-attachment to objects of sense) that 
leads to the rise of correct knowledge of Reality, to the elimina- 
tion of :@san@s (unconsciously working impressions), to the 
annihilation of Karma and to cessation of rebirth. 


Another work is the Janma-maranpavicara of Bhatta 
Vàmadeva ( published in the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies 
vol 19,1918 A.D.), It is a small work in 25 pages.?9? It 
appears to belong to the Kashmir Saiva cult, It states that Siva 
has three Saktis, Cit-sakti (which is of the nature of light or 
consciousness), Svatantrya (free will, independence) and 
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Anandaéakti ( bliss). There are six aficukas (sheaths, covers) 
viz, Maya, Kala, Suddha-vidya, Raga, Kala and Niyantrana. 
On p. 15 it says that when the bodily machine is broken, 
consciousness, taking hold of prünana (breathing), is carried to 
another body by the Ativahika (subtle body ).25 This latter 
body becomes like a vehicle between the body that lies dead and 
the next physical body. The work then quotes from a 
Kogabhasya three verses which support the theory of the antara- 
bhavadeha (the intermediate body between the dead physical 
body and the future physical body ) and also relies on Rg. X. 85. 
16.25?! Jt also quotes Bhagavadgita 14. 14-15 (yada sattve 
pravrddhe tu &c) and says that those bodily states are referred 
to in such Vedic passages as ‘ Paficdre cakre &c’ (Rg. X. 164, 13), 
in Kathopanisad 1, 6 (sasyam-iva martyah pacyate ), in ‘Vasimsi 
jirnani’ (Gita II, 22). He further says that by God’s grace a 
man becomes pure and by diksü and other means he understands 
his real character and reaches Siva. It states that all men do 
not attain liberation, while those who hate (discard) diksü, 
temples and correct knowledge go to hell. There is very little 
discuasion about the kinds of Karma and the removal of the 
effects of these. 


There is another rather modern work called Prarabdha- 
dhvanta-samhrti (destruction of the darkness i,e, ignorance 
about prarabdha) composed in gaku 1741 (1819 A. D,) at 
Paficavati near Nasik by Acyutaraya Modaka, a learned and 


prolific writer. The only known ms. is in the Mysore Government 
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Oriental Library and is in Kannada script. The present author 
got a Devanagari transcript of the Ms. through the kindness of 
the authorities of the Library. 


Dr. H. G. Narahari (in N. I. A. vol. V. pp. 115-118 ) furnishes 
an account of the ms., its date and a brief description of its 
contents. In another paper the same scholar gives a tolerably 
full analysis of its contents (;in J.G. J. R. I. vol. IIL. for 1945-46, 
pp. 349-367 ). 


The author Acyutaraya states that the work really means 
*Pràrabdha-vada-dhvantasamhrti'( destruction of the darkness 
caused by the doctrine of prárabdha) and that all that he wants 
is to combat the false idea that all human acts from the moment 
of conception to death are governed by past deeds alone to the 
exclusion of everything else, He postulates that all human 
activity is due to pra@rabdha, to samsk@ras (sub-conscious or 
latent impressions or tendencies) and prayatna (human effort). 
He explains : the moment after the body dies, all the accumulated 
good and bad deeds set in motion by Ged become ready to yield 
their retribution (results) and that a good or evil deed (or both) 
that is strongest begins a suitable body. The birth is that of a 
brahmana or the rest when there is mixed good and evil as the 
strongest karma, as a lower animal when sin is strongest, as a 
godly birth when a good deed is strongest. The duration of life 
may be 100 years, less or more, and bhoga means experiencing 
pleasure or pain that is regarded as favourable or unfavoura- 
ble.5? Then he launches on the discussion of pleasure (sukha) 
as threefold, viz. illusory (pratibhàsika), actual ( vyavaharika) 
Or actual due to illusory pleasure, Pleasure is again ramya 
(beautiful) and priya (dear or liked). These two are not syno- 
nymous, since gold would appear beautiful to an ascetic but it is 
not dear to him. Then he divides what is priya into three kinds 
(or degrees). He divides each of the three kinds of pleasure into 
three varieties, which are passed over here. The preceding are 
classifications of pleasure that is ‘Laukikakarya’ (ordinary or 
common ); but there are also other sukhas, viz. vaidika [fourfold 
such as pratlkopasana, &harya (assumed) and vasanatmaka 
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(asin sleep)]. This last he subdivides into three kinds (sattvika, 
rajasa and tamasa) that are passed over. Pain (duhkha) is 
divisible in the same way as sukha and the author illustrates the 
different kinds of pain, that are left out here. Then the author 
dilates upon the cause or causes of pleasure and pain (sukha 
and duhkha) that constitute man's experience on earth, which 
causes are prarabdha (past karma that has begun to operate 
and determines the body the soul secures), samska@ra and 
prayatna, 3 He states that the bliss that a man feels in 
meditation (samadhi) is due to prürabdha, the pleasure he 
feels in deep sleep is due to sarmskaras??* and the pleasure 
on the fall of rain after the performance of the Kariri 
(sacrifice) is due to human effort. From the Upanisad passages 
it follows (says Acyutaraya) that in deep sleep there is no 
desire, no karma and no fear and go the pleasure (expressed on 
waking in the .words ‘sukham-ahamasvapsam’ (J had a happy 
sleep) is not due to prarabdha but to samskaras. He relies on 
the Br. Up. 9 (IV. 4.2) for holding this view (i.e. he takes 
‘ purvaprajiia’ in that"passage as equal to vasand ( ‘latent impres- 
sions or reminiscences of past experiences). The activities of 
a person in past lives may be madhya 2 (middling or moderate), 
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amfifa or arcyq means wy. The q. wq. L. 1, 9 (cama) and IV. 4.16 are 
based on this Chandogya text; compare gg. qu. IV. 3. 19 s ‘gA a Ñan 
WI Wd a haa uw quí. 

2595. agam mina e. A Aan waeme grum pi ww. 
qq. IV. 4.2, quoted by sregaum on p. 16 of the transcript. agoa explains: 
i nAn maama ... Got a ad a... Rear aina ARN AI A 
adem smite wan ad RRi Ag a Re a anA 
e agaa: | ASST a iaaa a gigi adando nai: 1. 
a. a, IL 4,5 and 11 refer to this passage and explain it, syegaw«ra quotes a 
verse: RAO: RAAT HEA VW le ua: | aero |W MET YANG Gea ll 
(which is qequeqaiafeqq-amanída p. 1743, verse 118) p. 17 transcript. 
yaar (knowledge or acquaintance with former things) is postulated for 
explaining the peculiar genius or deficiency observed in children. 

2596. wd wvqneqeianwureufi sweater qmeeqrewr quy ! 
a augani quera gud sequ o! i RRE Rea 

(Continued on next page) 
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manda (inferior), tivra (formidable). A good deed which is 
three parts sittvika and one part rajasa is called madhya; a 
deed which is half saáttvika and half rajasa is tivra. Then 
Acyutar&ya refers to a conflict of views. Following the words 
*punyo vai punyena karmana bhavati papah papena’ (Br. Up. 
IH. 3. 13 quoted in note 2510 above), some writers held that it 
is only Karma that is the cause of a new birth and that vidy& 
(knowledge of all kinds) and pürvaprajííà have nothing to do 
with it, while others relying on Br. Up. IV. 4. 2 (to which refer- 
ence is made in the Sanksepasariraka III, 18) held that Vidyā, 
Karma and Pirvaprajfia have all to do with the assumption of 
anew body by the soul. Achyutaràya agrees with this latter 
view. He divides and subdivides Karma, vidyà and pürva- 
prajfa, so that ultimately the threefold apparatus for giving a 
new body comes to 96 varieties and remarks that these divisions 
are not of much use.” To the objection that all this refutation 
of prárabdhavada is idle and serves no purpose he replies: men 
are of three sorts, mukta (liberated), mumuksu (desirous of 
liberation) and visayin (immersed in enjoying the objects of 
sense). As regards the first the Chan. Up. VI, 14.2 says ‘for 
him there is delay so long as he is not delivered (from the body ), 
then he will be perfect’.25% The same is relied upon in V. S. IV. 
1.19. The idea being that until pràrabdhakarma that brought 
about the body in which Realisation was attained is done away 
with by the death of the body, the self is jivanmukta, but his 
other karma that has not begun to yield fruit is done away with 
by Realisation, To the same effect is Bhagavadgita. 


Acyutaraya quotes thirteen verses froin Vartikasdra about 
Vasana (pirvaprajiia), Karma and Vidya (pp. 31-33), He 





(Continued from last page) 
fkfsrerri iure diay! p. 18 transcript. There is some mistake in making 
this transcript. Probably a line is omitted. What is half Sattvika and half 
rajasa and slightly affected by visciousness should be called manda and 
tivra should be described as one part sattvika and three parts rajasa and 
predominantly sinful. 

2597. gaaon g piaia AmA Reer- 
saaara Ag AATA !p. 29 (transcript ). 

2598. aeq maga Rat arra AAs ATÀ gA gros. VI. 14.2. (4sted 
and que are in the first person singular. The father Aruni instructs the 
son Svetaketu, When he reaches the stage of describing the step of Moksa 
due to realisation he passes on to the first person from the third and states 
about himself ‘I shall become mukta and perfect at that stage.’ 
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quotes the Jivanmuktiviveka on the three means of jivanmukti 
viz. tattvajfdna (knowledge of the Reality as enunciated in 
'Tat-tvamasi' Chàn, Up. VI. 8. 7, *Aham brahmásmi' Br. Up. 
I. 4. 10), manonàáéa ( disappearance of the activities of the mind) 
and Vüsanüksaya (destruction of the instincts of anger &c). 
Then he gives a lengthy disquisition on the condemnation of 
prarabdhavada and the superiority of effort from the Vasistha— 
Ramayana. About mumuksu Acyutariya advises going to a 


etme 


sa gurumevabhigacchet &c ). 


The present author has read either wholly or partially the 
following modern works, mostly written by Western scholars on 
Karma and rebirth, that either offer remarks for or against that 
doctrine. The space at the author’s disposal precludes any 
detailed statement about the objections raised against this 
doctrine in some of them. But a few important objections will 
be stated and will be briefly dealt with. The works read or 
consulted ate: ‘Philosophy of the Upanishads” by Paul 
Deussen, translated by A. S. Geden (1906 ) pp. 313-338; J. R. A.S, 
for 1906 pp. 586-593 and for 1907 pp. 665-72 on modifications 
of the doctrine of Karma by E. W. Hopkins; ‘ Transmigration of 
souls’ by Alfred Berthelot, translated by H. J. Chaytor (Harper, 
London, 1909);‘Karma and redemption’ by A. G. Hogg (ed. of 
1910); ' Religion and immortality ’ by G. Lowes Dickinson ( Dent, 
1911); 'Re-incarnation' by E.D. Walker (Rider and Co., London, 
1913); this book contains extracts from Western authors (22 in 
number) on re-incarnation (pp. 63-124); there is also a long 
chapter (pp. 127-191) of extracts from Western Poetry on the 
same subject; he also deals with evidences of the doctrine in the 
Bible and early Christendom and a Bibliography on pp. 329-343; 
*Fate and free will' by Ardesar Sorabji N. Wadia (Dent 
and Sons, London 1915). He states the problem to be ‘whether 
fate by itself influences and directs the course of human evolu- 
tion or freewill by itself or both fate and freewill working 
conjointly lay down the lines along which human progress must 
lie’. He states that it must be the one or the other and that it 
can never be both (p. 180). He himself believes in a fixed and 
determinist future; ‘ Immortality’ essays on, by B.H. Streeter and 
others (Macmillan & Co. 1917 ); pp. 293-317 deal with re-incarna- 
tion and Karma by Miss Lily Dougall and pp. 317-341 deal with 
modern Theosophy which adopts the doctrines of re-incarnation 
and Karma; ‘Religion and philosophy of the Veda and Upa- 
nishads' by A. B. Keith, vol. II. pp. 570-584; ‘Karma and re- 
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incarnation’ by Paul Yevtic (Luzac & Co., London, 1927); 
L’ Ame et le Dogme de la Transmigration dans les Livres Sacres 
de L’ Inde ancienne’ by Eric de Henseler, Paris, 1928; ‘Some 
dogmas of Religion’ by McTaggart with Introduction by C. D. 
Broad (London, 1930 pp. 77-111 on ‘Human Immortality’), 
pp. 112-139 on human pre-existence, pp. 140-185 on Free Will; 
*Vicissitudes of karma doctrine’ by Prof. H. D. Bhattacharya 
in Malaviya Commemoration Volume (1932) pp. 491-526; 
‘Reincarnation for every man’ by Shaw Desmond ( Rider & Co., 
London). This work mentions in chap. VIII European great men 
that believed in this doctrine; 'The scales of karma' by Owen 
Rutter (London), This book contains numerous references to 
Greek and Roman writers and to modern English and German 
poets and philosophers from whose works extracts are cited for 
showing that they believed in Karma and reincarnation such as 
Shakespeare, Hume, Goethe, Wordsworth; ‘Indian Philosophy ’, 
by Dr.8, Radhakrishnan (1941) pp. 244-249; ‘The circle of life’ by 
Kenneth Walker ( Jonathan Cape, London, 1942) chap. VIII and 
IX pp. 81-104; ' Karma and re-birth' by Christmas Humphreys 
(London, 1944) ; in chap. VII. pp. 62-66 he iries to. show that 
Schopenhauer, Tennyson, Browning, Rossetti and John Masefield, 
the English Poet Laureate, believe in this doctrine; ‘ The 
problem of re-birth’ by Sri Aurobindo (Pondicherry, 1952); 
‘The Brahmasitras’ by Dr.S. Radhakrishnan (1959), pp. 194-207 
of the Introduction; ‘The dogma of re-incarnation’ by 
J. E, Sanjana (New Book Co, Bombay, 1954) pp. 1-134 with 
an Appendix on the rationale of the dogma of rebirth, pp. 137- 
157. This is one of the largest and latest works on ‘re-incarna- 
tion’ that the present author read. Mr. Sanjana writes bitterly 
and sometimes in offensive language about those from whom he 
differs, He asserts that he is a true Zoroastrian and that ‘it 
can be said without any exaggeration and with the most perfect 
reason and justice that a man who believes in re-incarnation is 
not a true Zoroastrian’ (p. 125). None need quarrel with his 
first belief, but the latter part of the sentence invites serious 
consideration. He appears to aver that he has a monopoly of 
the true doctrines of Zoroastrianism and like the Roman Church 
and the Popes, that held that the true religion was only in their 
keeping and that all others (even those who believed in the 
Bible and Christ ) were damned, holds that Zoroastrians believing 
in re-incarnation are apostates. I shall cite only one or two Parsi 
scholars who hold just the opposite view. Mr. R. F. Gorvala 
contributed a paper on the “Immortal Soul, its pre-existence, 
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persistence after death and transmigration" to the Spiegel Com- 
memoration Volume edited by no less a Parsi scholar than Dr. 
J.J. Modi (Bombay, 1908) pp. 99-124, in which he states 
(p.124) 'that the Hindu doctrine of the transmigration of the 
goul influenced the faith of the ancient Zoroastrians in all times, 
Indeed the struggle between Good and Evil could not end in the 
iriumph of the former if but one brief life was the only time 
given for the fight.’ Vide also ‘Philosophy of Zoroastrianism ’ 
by Faredun K. Dadachanji (Bombay, Times of India Press, 1941) 
pp. 108-133, particularly pp. 116 ff. Mr. Sanjana seems to have 
been much upset by the fact that some Parsis, who were scholars 
of Avesta and Sanskrit, became Theosophists and admirers of 
Mrs. Besant and other famous personages in the Theosophist 
movement. Nearly half the main book of 129 pages is con- 
cerned with the criticisms (sometimes extremely offensive) of 
the doings and writings of Madame Blavatsky (pp. 28-42 ), Mrs, 
Besant ( pp. 43—51 ), C. W. Leadbeater (pp. 57-59), A. P. Sinnett 
and others (like Col. Olcott and Mr. K. A. K, Iyer, author of 
‘Vedanta), W. Q. Judge and a Gujarati book of an unnamed 
scholar (pp. 59-73). On pp. 82-88 he deals with McTaggart, 
G. L. Dickinson and W. Lutosowski (Polish writer who claims 
that he remembers his many past lives). Mr. Sanjana returns 
(pp. 89-103) to the charge against the Theosophists and the 
storms aud eruptions in the Theosophical society and considers 
some works on Sufism also (pp. 106-115). He emphasises the 
good points of Zoroastrianism as certified by W. B. Henning, 
J. W. Waterhouse and Hopkins. He does not devote much 
thought to the objections, more or less insuperable, against all 
monotheistic religions with a personal God in such works as 
Hobhouse's * Morals in Evolution ' part 2, though in the appendix 
(on p. 140) he has to admit that no satisfactory answer can be 
given to the question why an omnipotent and omniscient God 
should allow Evil to exist. He contrasts Zoroaster's religion 
and philosophy with Hinduism and Buddhism and winds up 
with an article by Winternitz (pp. 119-121) and then ends on 
an illuminating personal note in which he confesses (p. 126) that 
he in his youth was particularly attracted by the doctrine of 
re-incarnation eloquently propounded by Mrs. Besant, but later 
he became sceptical about what was said by Mrs. Besant. 
Neophytes generally indulge in opprobrious language for the 
cult once ardently professed by them and later abjured and Mr. 
Sanjana seems to be no exception to this. I may mention here 
only one or two instances of his language against Theosophists; 
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on p.64 he speaks of Blavatsky, Mrs. Besant, Sinnett and 
Leadbeater as “‘ proved charlatans” and on p. 95 he writes about 
Mrs, Besant’s entry into Politics as “these later metamorphoses 
of the megalomaniac Mrs. Besant”. It appears to the present 
writer that his study of original Sanskrit works is not deep and 
that he commits serious mistakes in the small portion of his 
work that he devotes to the ancient Indian view of the doctrine 
of re-incarnation. His wrong interpretation of Manu VI. 63 
( ». 10 of his book) has been pointed out (on p. 1565). Some more 
cases of mistakes may be cited here. On p. 11 of his book he relies 
on Thibaut for the statement that there is nothing in the sütras 
(the Vedanta-sütras) to warrant the main doctrine of Sankara 
about two Vidyas, the higher (para) and the lower (apara), 
which respectively lead to the higher (para) brahma and the 
lower (apara ) brahma. If he had carefully read only a few of 
the eleven principal Upanisads (the [savasya, Kena, Katha, 
Mundaka, Pra$na ) he'would have found for himself that Thibaut 
is not a trustworthy guide in all cases. The Mundaka Upanisad 
(L 1. 4-5) speaks of two vidyás, par& and aparà 'dve vidye 
veditavye para ca, apara ca, atha par& yayà tadaksaram 
adhigamyate’ ‘and this Mundaka text is treated as the basis of 
Vedantasitra I. 2, 21-23 by Sankara and Ramanuja. The Prasna 
Upanisad 2 states both para and apara brahma ‘etadvai 
Satyakàma param càparam ca brahma yad-omkarah”. On 
pp. 21, 121, 146 he alleges that the words "yadahareva virajet 
tadahareva pravrajet" (a man should become a sannyàsin the 
very day on which he feels disgust for this worldly life) are a 
dictum or saying of Sankara. But this text is taken from the 
Jabalopanisad 4. The whole passage of the Jabalopanisad 4 on 
the à$ramas in quoted by Sankara on Vedàntasütra III, 4. 20 and 
Sankara calls it J jabalasruti. On p. 22 Mr, Sanjana quotes Bhaga- 
vadgita (IX. 32, ‘mam hi partha vyapásritya yepi syuh pàpa- 
yonayah, striyo vaisSyás-tathà $udras-tepi yanti param gatim ) 
and holds that women, vaisyas and Südras are declared to be 
included under ‘papayonayah’ (of evil or sinful birth), This is 
quite wrong. A Vaisya from very ancient times belonged to the 
three higher classes and in the Chandogya Upanisad V. 10. 7, 
it is expressly stated that Vaisyayoni is of good birth ( those 
whose conduct has been good will quickly attain some good birth, 
the birth of a bráhmana or of a ksatriya or of a vaiSya, but 
those whose conduct has been evil will attain an evil birth, the 
birth of a dog or a hog or acandala’, So vaisya's was good 
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birth in Chan. Upanisad. Women of the higher classes could 
not study the Veda in medieval times but women of the three 
sigher classes co-operated with their husbands in all religious 
rites (including Vedic sacrifices). Therefore, the Gita first 
mentions the worst case viz. that of Candalas and affirms that 
even Candalas (who belonged to the lowest class) would attain 
the highest goal if they surrendered themselves as devotees to 
God and then adds three more classes of people viz. women, 
vaisyas and giidras. A Sidra was never among untouchables; 
on the contrary, early Smrtis like Manu VI. 253, Yajfiavalkya 
I. 166, Pará$ara XI. 19 provide that a bráhmana could take food 
at the house of a $üdra provided the latter was born of his slave 
woman or cultivated the brahmana’s fields on the rent of half 
share of crops or was the friend of his family or tended his 
cattle or was his barber. In medieval times (after the 5th or 
6th century A D.), however, the caste system became more rigid 
but even up to the 12th century A.D. a brahmana could take food 
ab a $üdra's house in extreme calamity (vide History of Dharma- 
sastra, vol, III. pp. 952-53). Thereafter thia was forbidden and 
was included among Kalivarjya acts. The valáyas are probably 
equated with women and $üdras because in their pursuit of 
wealth they never cared to study the Veda and Upanisads. 
Other passages of Mr, Sanjana's work are not cited for criticism 
for reasons of space, 


Some of the objections raised by Western thinkers and 
writers against the doctrine of Karma and re-incarnation will 
now be mentioned and briefly dealt with. One or two prelimin- 
ary matters have to be emphasized. Many in the West regard 
our life after the death of the bodies as certain, but hardly any- 
one of them regards our life before our present bodies as a pos- 
sibility. The explanation of this attitude of many Western 
thinkers lies in the fact that in modern Western thought the 
great support of the belief in immortality of the soul has been 
the Christian religion, which is supposed not to recognize the 
pre-existence of the soul. Besides, Christian writers from 
Augustine onwards firmly believed that religious truths outside 
the revelation in the Bible as interpreted by them were a work 
of the devil. McTaggart in‘ Some Dogmas of religion’ ( London, 
1930) attacks this attitude. He holds (p. 113) that any evidence 
which will prove immortality will also prove pre-existence and 
that there is nothing in pre-existence that is incompatible with 
any of the dogmas that are generally accepted as fundamental 
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to Christianity.’ L. P. Jacks in ‘Near tho brink’ (Allon and 
Unwin, London, 1952, pp. 10-11) holds the same opinion (at the 
age of 92) as McTaggart’s. Wordsworth in his famous Ode 
appears to agree that the present life is preceded by another 
existence when he says ‘Our birth is but asleep and a forgetting, 
the soul that rises with us, our life’s star, had elsewhere its 
setting and cometh from afar.’ L.P. Jacks in tho work men- 
tioned above remarks (on p. 9) that an endless punishment is not, 
strictly speaking, a punishment at all but an exercise of cruelty 
or vengeance and that the same is true of an endless reward. 


The first objection raised against the doctrine of Karma by 
Pringle-Pattison in ‘Idea of immortality ’ (Oxford, 1922) is that 
absence of memory of the pre-existence is fatal to it (p. 112) 
and that immortality without recollection is quite useless. 
Miss Lily Dougall in ‘Immortality’ by Canon Streeter and others 
raises a similar objection (p. 29). This objection can be 
answered in various ways. Does any one remember anything 
of what one did during the first two years of his life? It is also 
well-known that men do not correctly remember in old age even 
the names of their grand-children nor does a man remember 
what he did exactly ten years ago during his present life. It is 
rather merciful that there is no memory of past lives. If all the 
multifarious memories of many lives were to crowd on us in the 
present life, our minds would be confused and matters in the 
present life would be very much complicated. Karma is a 
cosmic law like the law of gravitation. The latter was not 
recognized by humanity for thousands of years but all the same 
it existed and worked. Several people claim to remember their 
past lives. The story of Santidevi was published as a case of 
re-incarnation by Lala Deshbhandhu Gupta, Pandit Nekiram 
Sharma, and Tarachand Mathur. The ‘Theosophist Monthly’ 
for January 1925 mentions concrete instances of the memory 
of past lives. ‘The lives of Alcyone’ ( Adyar, 1924) is a work 
in two volumes by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Leadbeater in which 
48 lives are traced from 70000 B. C. to 624 A. D. with photographs 
of some of them as they must have appeared in the respective 
incarnations. The present author does not go into that question 
here, In the Fssays on Immortality edited by B. H. Streeter it is 
said (on p. 297) that lack of conscious continuity between two 
incarnations of a sou] negatives the doctrine. One may ask: 
what grounds are there to hold or to prove that the reprobate 
criminal who will be awarded a judgment of eternal punish- 
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ment will remember while undergoing hell fires his past life 
on earth? If one can believe in future eternal punishment 
for a confirmed sinner without any tangible evidence of 
memory of the sinful life he lived, why refuse to believe in 
pre-existence merely on the ground of absence of memory ? 
Vide ‘Some Dogmas &c.' p. 130. Further, science holds that 
matter and energy are indestructible, they are only transformed 
into other forms. Why should one regard it as absurd if one 
were to hold that the soul (to which post-existence is granted 
by Christianity and some other religions) should be held to 
come into existence in the present life all at once and not be 
held to have had previous existence but only in a different form ? 
The continuity of the soul in past and future existences is 
merely a metaphysical question and cannot be affected by the 
loss of memory. The latter occurs in one life of many years as 
to numerous happenings and at least in that one life the soul 
is admittedly one throughout. 


Another objection is on the ground of heredity. We often 
find a strong likeness between parents and children in body and 
sometimes in mental faculties also. How are we to explain 
this? One answer may be that by some law not yet discovered 
the soul that has to undergo rebirth is born to parents suited 
to his condition. Besides, children are not exactly like their 
parents, some resemble in several physical features the mother 
or the father, buf not in all and children of the same parents 
differ among themselves even as regards physical features. As 
regards mental qualities, children do not very often resemble 
their parents. What sort of mental equipment was possessed 
by the parents of such men of genius as Shakespeare, Newton, 
Ramanujan, Einstein? Karma does not express what a man 
inherits from his ancestors, but it expresses that which he 
inherits from himself in some previous state or states of 
existence. 


Another objection is often raised that belief in the doctrine 
of Karma would make men callous to human misery and 
suffering and unwilling to help. This also is a perverse idea. 
From the ancient Vedic times charity and compassion have been 
inculcated as the duties of all men without distinction. The 
Rgveda ( X. 117. 6) sage declares ‘that man who cooks food for 
himself and eats it himself alone simply incurs sin’ (kevalagho 
bhavati kevalad!). The Br. Up. V. 2.3 prescribes for all men 
the three duties viz, self-restraint, charity and compassion. If 
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a man having the means to help another does not offer help he 
would be failing in his duty. It is possible that the result of 
the sufferer's Karma might have been meant to be mitigated by 
the kindness of helpers. 


Another objection is sometimes raised as follows. The 
population of the earth is growing rapidly. The question is: 
where do the additional egoes come from (vide Berthelot’s work, 
English tr. p. 127 and J. E. Sanjana’s book on the ‘Dogma of 
re-incarnation' p. 81). Several answers are possible. Several 
species of lower animals have become extinct and the number 
of wild animals such as the lion is rapidly being reduced. It is 
possible for one who believes in Karma doctrine to argue that the 
selves that were masquerading as beasts now appear as human 
beings, because their Karma that reduced them to the state of 
beasts has been exhausted. 


Some of the Purànas declare that a man who is very sinful 
may reach lower and lower states e. g. the Vayupurana ” 
(chap. 14 verses 34-37) provides that a very sinful man may 
become pasu (cattle or a beast), then deer, then a bird, then 
a creeping insect and then a tree or other immobile object. 
Theosophists and some modern scholars hold that once the 
human state is reached there is no regression at all. It may be 
noted that the Kathopanisad expressly states (in V. 6-7) that 
after the death of the body the souls take up birth in other 
bodies, while some become tree-trunks according to their actions 
and knowledge, The Ch. Up. V. 10. 7 says ‘those whose conduct 
has been evil will quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog 
or hog or cándàla, Manu (XII. 9) avers that a man is reduced 
by bodily sins to the stage of a tree-trunk, by sins due to speech 
to being a bird or a beast and by mental sins to lowest births 
(of acandala etc.). In verses 62-68 of chapter XII, Manu 
describes the different births of various animals by the com- 
mission of thefts of various articles and in verses 52-59 the births 
due to the grave sins of brahmana-murder, drinking liquor, in- 
cest, The Yajüavalkya Smrti (IIL 213-215) also contains provi- 
sions similar to Manu XII. 53-59. The Yogasütra ll. 13 also 
suggests that the retribution for various sins results in being 

2599. wor waar arr uq fasi (end C gone EUUTd TAT HAAT A At 
"rersmar war qi qao qe wen dri dreq; wand nídaurd " aga 
WgPWH sp qgparrrequit dq 1 qurererünna q aerea wn t adaranreoiq 
VUned w Wang! argg. 14. 34-37. 
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born in low births or dying prematurely or experiencing misery 
and suffering. 


It is rather difficult to regard all this body of authority as 
mere arthavadas (not meant to be taken seriously but intended 
only to frighten intending sinners). Dr. Radhakrishnan (in 
* An idealist view of life’ ed. of 1932) suggests that it is possible 
that rebirth in animal form is a figure of speech for rebirth as 
human beings with animal or beastly qualities (page 292). 


SECTION X 


The fundamental conceptions and characteristics of Hindu 
( Bharatiya) culture and civilization from the Vedic times to 
about 1800 A. D. and future trends. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Fundamental and leading characteristics of Hindu 
culture and civilization 


It is necessary to gather together the threads scattered over 
six thousand pages of the History of Dharmasastra and to 
emphasize the fundamental and leading characteristics and 
conceptions of Hindu culture and civilization. 


The word Hindu (in the form 'Hidu') appears to have 
been applied by the Persian? Emperors Darius ( 522-486 B. C. ) 
and Xerxes (486-465 B. C.) to the territory and people to the 
west and to the east of the great river Sindhu, while the Greeks 
referred to the people in the same region as * Indoi ', from which 
comes the word ‘Indian’. Herodotus in his History ( Loeb 
series ) states thai the Thracians were the biggest nation in the 
world next to the Indians ( Book 5 para 3, vol. III p. 5 ) and that 
the Indians constituted the 20th province of the Persian Empire 
and paid 360 talents of gold dust as tribute. The word ‘ Sindhu’ 
occurs more than two hundred times in the Rgveda alone in the 
singular as well as in the plural. The words ‘Sindhavah’ and 
‘Sapta Sindhiin’ occur more frequently than Sindhu in the 
singular. Indra is often described as having let loose the seven 
Sindhus for flowing ( Rg. I. 32.12, II. 12.12, IV. 28.1, VIII 95.1, 
X.43.3) Insuch passages what is meant is the great river 
Sindhu and its tributaries (or possibly its seven mouths). 








2600. vide the Naqkh-i-Rustam Inscription of Dàraya-ush (Darius) 
and the Persepolis Inscription of Kshayarsha (Xerxes) in ‘Select 
Inscriptions" edited by Dr. D. C. Sircar, No, 4p, 10 and No.5 p, 12, 
Sanskrit ' sa ' is changed to ' ha ' even now in some parts of our country, 
The ancient Parsi scripture Vendidad (S.B.E. Vol IV p,2) mentions 
sixteen lands out of which nine can be identified, the 15th being Hapta 
Hindu (Sapta Sindbu ). 
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Many passages of the Rgveda where the singular is employed 
refer to the river Sindhu alone (asin Rg. IL 15.6, IV. 30.12, 
V.4.9 &c). In Rg. 11. 15.6 it is said that Indra made Sindhu 
flow northwards, This would obviously refer to the first part of 
the river flowing northward from the Himalayas. Panini uses 
the word ‘Sindhu’ as the name of a country in IV. 3.93 
(‘Saindhava’ means one who or whose ancestors lived in the 
Sindhu country ). For the fluctuating limits of Aryivarta, vide 
H. of Dh. Vol. II pp. 11-16 and p. 1525, note 2483 above, 
where Rg. passages about Bharatas are set out and it is shown 
that the Puranas speak of Bharata-varsa as of the same extent 
as that of modern India and the name is said to have been due 
to Bharata, son of Dusyanta and Sakuntalà. Bharatavarsa occurs 
in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela (line 10 on p. 79 ) 
which cannot be assigned to a date later than the Ist century?" 
B.C. It has been shown above ( p. 1016 n. 1649 ) that Asoka in 
one of his edicts refers to his kingdom as Jambudvipa. Even 
in these days in the rather long sankalpa ( declaration ) at the 
beginning of a religious act in Maharastra, occur the words 
‘Jambudvipe Bharatavarse Bauddhavatare Godavary4 daksine 
tire’ &c. Therefore, tha proper word to be used by us for our 
country should be Bharatavarsa. It may be said that our culture 
and -civilization had throughout the past ages a geographical 
background. The Constitution of India has recognized this in 
its very first Article which runs ‘ India, that is Bharat, shall be 
a union of States’. In view of the fact, however, that the words 
‘Hindu’ and‘ Indian’ have been employed for centuries by 
foreign as well as our own writers, this work will employ those 
words instead of * Bharatavarsa '. 


The words ‘culture’ and‘ civilization’ are used as syno- 
nyms by some writers, while some others regard them as quite 
distinguishable. These two are defined in various ways by 
scholars. A few definitions are set out here by way of sample, 


Dr. Tyler states (in ‘ Primitive Culture’ vol, I p, 1, Murray, 
London, 1871) ‘Culture or civilization is that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and 








2601. Vide E. I, vol. XX pp. 71-89. Scholars differ about the date 
of this Inscription, Jayaswal holding (ibid. p. 77) that it belongs to the 
first balf of the 2nd century B. C., while N, N. Ghosh in J.G. J. R. I. vol. 
VI pp. 97-106 opines that ít belongs tothe last quarter of the first century 
B. C. 
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any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 
of society '. Matthew Arnold's definition of culture in his lengthy 
essay on 'Culture and Anarchy' (1869, Preface p. VIII) is 
rather restricted in scope. He regards culture as a ‘pursuit of 
our total perfection by means of getting to know, on all the 
matters which concern us, the best which has been thought and 
said in the world, and through this knowledge turning a stream 
of fresh and free thought upon our stock notions and habits 
which we know follow staunchly but mechanically, vainly 
imagining that there is a virtue in following them staunchly 
which makes up for the mischief of following them mechanically ’. 
Prof. P. A. Sorokin in ‘ Social and Cultural Dynamics’ (1957, p. 2) 
defines human culture as ‘the sum total of everything which is 
created or modified by the conscious or unconscious activity of 
two or more individuals interacting with one another or condi- 
tioning one another’s behaviour.” Prof. Edgerton in Journal 
of American Oriental Society in a paper on the ‘Dominant ideas 
in the formation of Indian Culture ' (vol. 62 for 1942 pp. 151-156) 
understands culture as a total way of life viewed as a norm and 
a8 such approved or at least tolerated by a people as a whole and 
by its articulate representatives generally. 


Prof. Toynbee in ‘Civilizations on trial’ (1948) states 
( p. 223) ‘I mean by a civilization the smallest unit of historical 
study at which one arrives when one tries to understand the 
history of his own country, U. S. A., say, or U. K.’ Prof. Toynbee 
in his latest work * Reconsiderations' ( vol, XII pp. 76-77, of his 
Study of History) adopts Bagbey's definition of culture as 
meaning ‘ regularities in the behaviour, internal and external, 





2602, Prof. Sorokin (ibid. pp. 24-25) distinguishes two types of 
integrated cultures, one called ideational and the other sensate, None of 
the two has, according to him, existed in the purest form. In some cultures 
the first type prevails, in others the 2nd; while in still others both 
might mingle in equal proportions and on equal basis. This last he terms 
‘idealistic type ’ (which is not to be confused with the ideational type), 
Dr. G. S, Ghurye’s ‘ Culture and Society’ (University of Bombay Pubti- 
cations, 1947) is a very useful book on culture and civilization and con- 
siders at length the views of eminent writers like Emerson, Arnold, Morley, 
Whitehead, Russell, Laski, Wells and others, Prof. Northrop in ' Meeting of 
East and West ' (1946) and Prof. Sorokin in ‘ Social Philosophies in an 
age of crisis ' ( London, 1952 ) p. 145 hold that the total culture of a nation 
in the East or West is not a mere heap of numerons phenomena unrelatied 
to each other but rather as grounded in differing philosophical conceptions 
of the nature of man and of the universe, 
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of the members of a Society, excluding those regularities which 
are clearly hereditary in origin’ and adds that ‘religious 
practices and institutions and, by implication, also religious 
beliefs and experiences are certainly a part of culture as thus 
defined’ and mentions religion together with art, technology, 
social structure as examples of the elements of which culture 
consists ( pp. 84,95). Prof. Toynbee further says that in his 
volumes he employed the word ‘ culture’ in two different senses, 
viz. (1) the comprehensive one in which it is used by Bagby 
and (2)in an exclusive sense in which the word has been 
current in contemporary English since the time of Matthew 
Arnold ( ibidi. p. 272) As regards the word ‘civilization’ he 
remarks ( p. 273) that civilization is a hybrid word of modern 
French coinage and Johnson refused to include it in his 
dictionary. 


Archibald Robertson (in ‘ Rationalism in theory and 
practice’, London, 1954 p.62) says “when we use the word 
‘civilization’, we mean a society with enough command over 
nature to raise it above savagery or barbarism. Civilization prima- 
rily means ' civitas' city life, division of labour and consequent 
surplus production over and above mere animal needs,’ Vide 
Prof. S. Levi'a book ‘L’ Inde et le Monde’ p 63 translated in H. 
Kraemer’s ‘ World cultures and world religions’ (London 1960 ) 
p. 315 where it is really a definition of Hindu civilization alone. 


It is unnecessary to cite further definitions. We may accept 
any one of these for a working hypothesis. If a distinction is 
to be made between the two words, one may say that the word 
‘culture’, being neutral in meaning, isthe better one to use 
than the word ‘ civilization’. The latter word is often employed 
for an advanced stage of social development and is contrasted 
with the stage of primitive or barbarian societies. People often 
speak of primitive culture, but rarely, if at all, of primitive 
civilization, 


During the last 6000 years of human history, several 
cultures and civilizations rose and fell. Spengler, a militarist 
and anti-rationalistic author, who does not rely on religion, 
morality or politics but isa votary of force, examines about 
thirty civilizations and cultures and propounds the thesis that 
all of them (except seven or eight) follow a certain common 
pattern, viz. they are born, grow, decline and die and that once 
defunct they are not revived. Prof. Toynbee, a Christian ( and 
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not a militarist ) in his ‘ Study of History’ appears to arrive at 
conclusions not unlike those of Spengler, viz. culture and societies 
have stages of childhood, maturity, senility and disintegration. 
On p. 758 of Volume IX of his ‘ Study of History ' he gives a 
table for nineteen civilizations with the dates of their Epiphany 
( manifestation ), of their breakdown and the span of growth 
phase in number of years. He puts down Indic civilization as 
starting in 1375 B.C. and as breaking down in 725 B. C. and 
Hindu civilization as beginning in 775 A. D. and its breakdown 
in 1175 A. D. This is, to say the least, most objectionable.“ The 
distinction between Indic and Hindu civilization is arbitrary 
and the dates also are so. Why the Hindu civilization is held by 
him as breaking down in 1175 A. D. is quite unconvincing and 
what was the nature or name of India’s civilization between 725 
B. C. and 775 A, D, is not stated by him. On the other hand, 
the whole metaphor of being born, growing, maturing and 
disintegrating is held inapplicable to civilizations by other 
distinguished writers, such as J. G. De Beus in the ‘ Future of 
the West' ( London, 1953), who remarks that civilizations are 
not born and they do not die ( p. 60), but are transformed or 
absorbed. Prof. Sorokin asserts (in ‘Social and Cultural Dynamics’) 
that his theory has little in common with the age-old theories of 
the life cycle of culture and societies with stages of childhood, 
maturity, senility and decay (p. 627). Leonard Woolf in 
“Quack, quack’ mercilessly criticizes Spengler’s theories (pp. 
139-160). A. L. Kroeber in ‘Style and Civilizations’ ( New 
York, 1957) agrees with Prof. Sorokin and disagrees with 
Spengler and Toynbee and remarks that 'the study of civili- 
zations can hardly become truly scientific or scholarly until it 
divests itself of emotional concern about crisis, decay, collapse, 
extinction and doom ' ( p. 160 ). 


Among the numerous civilizations and cultures that 
flourished in the world there are only two ( namely, the Indian 
and the Chinese ) that have survived and kept up a continuity of 
tradition for four thousand years (if not more) in spite of 
recurrent invasions by foreign hordes like those by Persians, 





2603. While these pages were passing through the press, I received 
Prof, Toynbee's * Reconsiderations ' ( Vol. XII of his Study of History ) 
on p.184 of which he revises his opinion by saying '' the maintenance of the 
brahmans ' monopoly of tbe religious ministry gives Indian History a 
continuity throughout the period running from the Aryan invasion to the 
impact of the West '', 


H. D. 203 
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Greeks, Scythians, Huns, Turks and notwithstanding internal 
conflicts and convulsions.“°! India absorbed such people and 
made many Greeks, Sakasand other foreigners adopt the spiritual 
ideologies of India and found for them a place in the Indian 
social fabric ( as has been and will be shown later). Not only 80, 
India could spread its literature, religion, art and culture, not by 
invasions or annexations but mostly by peaceful means, viz. 
teaching, translations of Sanskrit works and persuasion, to 
Ceylon, Burma, Sumatra, Malaya, Java, Bali, Borneo, China, 
Tibet, Japan, Mongolia and Corea265 The charming island 
of Bali is still Hindu with four varnas, priests being called 
Pedanda (Pandita ), consecrated water for worship being called 
Toya ( vide S. Levi's ‘Sanskrit texts from Bali’ Preface p. XII 
G.O.8.), priests still repeating one quarter of Gayatri, viz. 
'bhargo devasya dhimahi' (ibid. p. XV) and repeating the 
yajüopavita mantra ( yajüiopavitam paramam etc.) in a corrupt 
form, 


This persistence of Indian culture and civilization for 
several millennia requires an explanation and a consideration 
of the fundamental conceptions, values and characteristics 
of that civilization would enable us to offer a satisfactory one: 
Indian culture and civilization have a distinct personality and 
should not and could not be judged by purely European 
standards, 








2604, Vide Prof, Sorokin in ' Social and Cultural Dynamics ' p. 697, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan in ' Religion and Society ' ( 1947) p. 101. 


2605. The number of works and papers on the spread of Indian 
culture in South East Asia, China and what is called ' Further India ' of 
* Greater India‘ is very large. A few only out of those that the author has 
read or consulted are mentioned here : Dr. R.C. Majumdar's ' Ancient Indian 
Colonies’ Vol. I and II; ‘ Towards Angkor ’ with 42 illustrations, 1937 and 
* Making of Greater India ' ( London, 1951), both by H.G Quaritch Wales, 
the latter containing a good Bibliography; ‘Sri Vijaya’ by Prof. K, A‘ 
Nilakanta Sastri, 1949, with an appendix of Inscriptions from 683 A. D. 
to about the 14th century A. D, ‘ Civilizations of the East’ by Rene 
Grousset, translated from French by Catherine A. Phillips with 249 
illustrations, Vol. II on ‘ India, Farther India and Malaya ' pp. 1-343, For 
China's debt to India, vide Visvabharati Quarterly, Vol, II pp. 251-261 by 
Prof, Liang Chi Chao, who states that Hindu scholars that came to China 
from 8th century A, D. were 24 and Chinese scholars that went to India for 
study from 265 A, D. to 790 A.D. numbered 187 (the names of 105 out of 
these being ascertained ); vide also ' India and China ' by Prof, P. C. Bagcbi 
( Hind Kitabs, 1950 ), particularly chapters II and III. 
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Various peoples during past centuries had the conceit that 
they were far superior to others and had a mission to propagate. 
When the British empire became so extensive that the ‘Sun 
never set on it', many British imperialists claimed ( most hypo- 
critically ) that they were carrying on the ‘white man’s 
burden ’ 2654 for the benefit and betterment of undeveloped and 
backward people ( when British Imperialism was impoverishing 
to the utmost the people whom they governed by their colonial 
policies as will be briefly indicated later on so far as India is 
concerned ). Russia claims that it has the mission to liberate 
the proletariat from capitalism and to bring about a Paradise on 
Earth. The Germans under Hitler believed that they belonged 
to the superior Nordic race and that they would save the world 
from communism, Such a concsit is not confined to the West. 
The Chinese believed that they alone were civilized. The 
Japanese hold that their Emperor is the son of Heaven. In 
these days some Indians also claim that spirituality existed 
nowhere except in India. It is quite correct to say that ancient 
Indian culture and civilization were based on great spiritual 
values. It would be entirely in the wrong to say that other 
people had no spirituality. All that we can at most say is that 
spirituality is more basic to Hinduism and was more diffused 
among Hindu people than anywhere else. The Manusmrti 
provides that only those usages of varnas and mixed castes that 
are traditionally prevalent in the country of Brahmavarta, in 
Kuruksetra, in the countries of Matsya, Panicala (the country 
called Doab ) and Sürasena (round about Mathura) are spoken 
of as sadücüra (II. 17-19) and that all men on the earth should 
learn their respective duties from bráhmanas born in those 
countries. The Manusmrti excludes the countries ef Madhyadesa 
(as défined by it) and Aryavarta from this provision (II 21-22). 
Recently, some people appear to rely on the words ‘ krnvanto 
visvam-aryam ’ occurring in Rg. 1X. 63. 5-6 and hold that the 
Veda has put forward the mission of our country as making the 
whole world arya. But there is hardly any foundation for this 
conceit. These words occur about the offering of Soma juice 
(indavah) to Indra. They only mean this-these Soma libations, 
brown in colour,2°% (pressed from Soma plant) increase ( the 

2605 A, Vide Leonard Woolf in ‘ Barbarians at the Gate’ (London, 
1939) p. 54 for saying that ‘white man’s burden ' was another name for 
economic imperialism and also p, 162. 
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might of) Indra, making the waters to fall (from the sky ), 
destroy hostile men coming to Indra, making all (the whole 
environment) noble they reach their proper sphere,’ There is 
here no reference whatever to Vedic people making the whole 
world Arya. Atthe most these verses may be interpreted as 
suggesting that Soma sacrifices to Indra would make the world 
Arya. Then there is no message in it which modern Indians 
can give and spread. Soma plant itself became unavailable in 
Vedic times and substitutes had to be utilized. And hardly any 
solemn Vedic sacrifices have been performed for centuries in 
India and very rarely, if at all, Soma sacrifices. 


During the last four or five hundred years the Western 
nations professing Christianity started on a career of conquest, 
exploitation of undeveloped countries and peoples, colonial 
empires, use of the discoveries of science for competitive pur- 
poses, the amassing of wealth with such ideologies as those 
expressed in the words ‘ everybody should be for himself and the 
devil take the hind-most.' But the devastation and atrocities of 
the last two world wars and the possibility of the annihilation 
of the human race or a very large part of it by atomic warfare 
have now opened the eyes of many thoughtful leaders and people 
in the West that, if modern civilization is to be saved, they 
must cultivate regard for spiritual values, love of righteousness 
and justice, sympathy with the oppressed, and active belief in 
the brotherhood of man. Though our ancient sages and lawgi- 
vers laid great emphasis on spiritul values, a very large 
majority of our people and so-called leaders have been wanting 
in the practice of those values for centuries. Instead of merely 
praising our past glories, the present author would humbly 
request all educated Indians to be introspective and to ponder 
over certain questions that are often asked and seek to find the 
reasons for the loss of our freedom from the 13th century 
onwards. (1) Why Hindus were generally found inferior to 
the invaders, Persian, Greek, Scythian, Turk, English, even 
though Indians far outnumbered and even though most invaders 
were impressed by the courage and perfect indifference to death 
on the part of India’s soldiers; (2) Why Hindus could not form 





(Continued from last page ) 


xsüerquícd snzd:! mex W*S*d Tega: 0 gy. IX. 63.5-6; compare verse 14 of the 
same hymn qà warara) J Ra na) ma Anang The words 
wmrarat mean ' the noble dwellings or noble statutes ' ( of Gods). 
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a permanent organized State comprising the whole of India for 
many centuries; (3) why did they fail to take advantage of 
the splendid natural resources of India to excel in manufactures, 
commerce and industry. We must enter upon a thoroughgoing 
and honest inquiry into our pastto find our own defects 
( political and others ) that led to our fall for centuries and try 
to remove those defects as quickly as possible, now that Bharata 
has won independence after centuries. There was no political 
unity of the whole of India till the British began to rule over 
the whole of India. There were constant wars among Hindu 
kingdoms and princes. For example, because the Marathas 
invaded Bongal, the Bengalis hated Marathas and were jubilant 
over the defeat of the Marathas by the British. We Indians 
hardly had any deep-seated feeling of all Indians being one 
people or of nationalism till the 2nd half of the 19th century 
A.D. This chapter cannot discuss at length the subject of the 
causes of the downfall of India, politically and in other respects. 
But a few remarks would not be altogether out of place here. 


Hinduism is a combination of many systems and religious 
ideologies including Vedic ritualism, Vedantic thought, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, Shaktism and primeval cults, adapted to 
the requirements of different types of men and communities with 
great disparities of intellectual and spiritual attainments. There 
were only a few matters that would be said to have bound most 
of the Hindus to each other, viz. the doctrine of Karma and 
Punarjanma, the unifying influence of the vast and venerated 
Sanskrit literature that gradually enriched the regional langu- 
ages, the veneration in which the Vedas were held by all 
Hindus as the final authority in religious matters, though only 
a small minority could learn and understand them, the geogra- 
phical unity of the country from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin 
emphasized by the Purdnas and by the pilgrimages to holy 
Places from Manassa lake and Badrinath to Ramesvara. These 
few elements, however, were not enough to neutralize the causes 
that militated against effective unity amongst all Hindus, Most 
of the @dryas and saints laid too much emphasis on other- 
worldiness and Vedanta and did not lay equal or greater 
emphasis on or recognize the importance of active and thorough 
performance of people’s duties to themselves, to their families, 
and to society, the result being that many people, whether fit or 
unfit, tried to become otherworldly and did not actively pursue 
worldly values with righteousness, Another cause of disunity 
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and downfall was the great disparity between the high meta- 
physical teaching of the whole world being one and the treatment 
meted out to lower classes and untouchables, owing to ideas of 
exclusiveness, of purity and pollution by touch &c. The 
education of the masses was greatly neglected? and the higher 
classes did not seriously mind who ruled the country as long as 
their life was not much disturbed. The great patriot and revolu- 
tionary Savarkar, hammered on seven fetters by which Hindu 
society was bound for centuries, viz. untouchability, prohibitions 
of several kinds viz. sea travel, of mutual dining among the 
hundreds of castes and subcastes, of intercaste marriages, of 
Veda study against several castes, prohibition against following 
certain occupations and prohibition against re-admission to 
Hinduism of people that were converted to other religious faiths 
by force, fraud or ignorance, 


Our cultural history shows some central features which may 
be mentioned in one place here, The first is that there has been 
an unbroken religious tradition from the Vedic times almost to 
the present day. Vedic mantras are still employed throughout 
the whole of India in religious rites and ceremonies by all 
brihmanas and by a large number of the members of castes 
claiming to be Ksatriyas and Vaisyas. The Vedic gods are not 
entirely forgotten. Kindling of Agni is still required at the 
beginning of all rites; Visnu (though not so frequently praised 
as Indra, Agni or Varuna, yet often enough, is praised in Rg.I, 22 
16-21, I. 154. 1-6, I. 155. 1-6, VI. 69. 1-8, both Indra and Visnu 
are praised in Rg. VII. 99. 1-7, Atharvaveda VII. 27.4-9) and 
Siva ( Rudra of the Rgveda, transformed a great deal yet highly 
praised in Rg. II. 1.6, 11, 33,9, X, 92.9 where he isspoken of as Siva) 
areeven now the principal deities worshipped. In the morning and 
evening Sandhya worship, brahmanas in many parts of India 
still repeat respectively verses addressed to Mitra ( Rg. III. 59 ) 
and Varuna (Rg.I.25). The second feature is that, India 
being a vast country (as large as the whole of Europe minus 
Russia), central authority in political power never existed 
( except perhaps for a short time under Asoka). The ideal was 
that of supreme ruler ( samrat or cakravartin). But, if a king 
submitted, acknowledged the prowess of the successful conqueror 








2607. Vide Works of Vivekananda (Mayavati ed, Vol, III. pp. 191-192, 
428-29, V. 122, VI. 224). The census of 1951 disclosed that there were 
fifty-one million untouchables in Bharata. 
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and paid some tribute, no samrat troubled himself to look into 
tho affairs of the kingdoms ruled by petty kings. There could, 
therefore, be no common front against a foreign invader, no 
uniformity in laws, customs and practices and there were 
frequent wars among kings and petty princes. A third feature 
was that there did not develop a serious clash of cultures, there 
was tolerance about varying ideologies and beliefs and constant 
adaptation to create harmony in diversity. 


It makes one sad to find that not a single Hindu scholar 
resembling Alberuni came forward to inquire into the causes of 
the successful invasions of India by Mahmud of Gazni and later 
hordes. Intellectuals were mostly engaged at least from the 
11th century onwardsin composing works of thousands of pageson 
such topics as Vrata, Dana, Sraddha (asthe very learned minister 
Hemadri did) or in mental gymnastics about logic, Vedanta, 
Poetics and similar subjects and appear to have bestowed little 
thought on finding means of meeting the onslaught of foreigners 
or the remedies for removing their own weaknesses and defects. 
There were also other causes of the downfall of Hindus. Our 
intellectuals did not or could not pursue and make their own 
discoveries of science and technology made in the world from 
the 15th century A. D. Shahaji purchased firearms from 
foreigners. Neither he, nor his great son Shivaji, the founder of 
the Maratha empire, started factories for the manufacture of 
up-to-date firearms and cannon. Similarly, our people did not 
properly appreciate the role of a powerful navy. If the Hindus 
or their rulers had possessed a powerful navy they would have 
been able to nip in the bud the ambitions of the Portuguese, 
the French and the English. 


We must now set out the important characteristics of Hindu 
culture and civilization. 


1. The most striking conception even as early as the 
Rgveda is that there is only one Reality or Essence, in spite of 
the fact that people speak of it or worship it as Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, Agni &c. ( Rg. I. 164. 16, VIIT. 58. 1, X. 129. 2, q. above 
on p. 1487 ). In the Mahabharata, Puranas, in classical Sanskrit 
Poetry and even in medieval times, when there were various 
cults and schisms, such as the worship of Visnu or Siva or Sakti, 
almost all Hindus had an inner consciousness that God is one 
though called by various names; vide p. 118 note 306, p. 973 and 
note 1593 above, and Harivainsa ( Vinnuparva 23. 31 ), Kumara- 
sambhava VII. 44. 
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2. From this conception arose the great tolerance that 
Hinduism at all times showed to freedom of thought and 
worship, which has been dwelt upon by the present author in H. 
of Dh. Vol. II p. 388 note 928, Vol V,.pp. 970-71, 1011-1018 
(references to Asoka’s edicts and Yaj. I. 343 and numerous 
instances of Indian kings and donors of one persuasion making 
gifts to temples and institutions of other cults and persuasions ); 
vide also Gita 7, 21-22 and 9.23. To hunt down heretics, real or 
supposed, has been a favourite business of some religions’? for 
centuries. This has been absent from Hinduism. Hindusim is 
not bound by any fixed creed nor does it rely on a single 
book?8 or a prophet as its founder. All that it requires is that 
man shoud be God-fearing and what matters is not correct 
beliefs but moral conduct and social behaviour, Hindus do 
not deny the truth of any religion or reject the validity of 
another man’s religious experience. A verse? quoted below 
breathes a broad-minded approach to religious beliefs and 
worship ' May Hari, the Lord of the three worlds, bestow on you 
the desired reward, whom the Śaivas worship as Siva, Vedantins 
as brahman, the Bauddhas as Buddha, the Naiyàykaa proficient 
in the means of knowledge as the Creator, those devoted to Jain 
teachings as Arhat and Mimamsakas as Yajfia’. The great 
logician Udayana who composed his Laksanavali in £aka 906 
(984 A. D.) breathes in his Nyayakusumafjali the same spirit 
as is contained in the verse translated above. Tolerance is thus 
of the essence of Hinduism and even an atheist is often met 
with amusement and not with persecution. 


IIL Working on the doctrine that there is only one 
Essence or Godhead, the sages of the Upanisads arrived at the 


2608, For Biblical intolerance one may read Jeremiah 29.8—9, Colossians 
II. 8, Galatians I. 7-9. 
2609, 4 Ja: wauraa fra gta aga tfa 
star g gA mona: PR JIA: | 
au Jamna: RAA MARAT: 
Wisi qt faqurg ar2uawd orae gf: i 
guarane (Nir, ed. of 1935 p. 15 verse 27); 
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rearen Precad i ge Tala qu genima: JIENA gei: ' 
WeqrawürreIenmesufa  dnrsvt! — Susiq xu Rew: warsala 
menguar: | ra gia Sar: | gediaa gia door: | arse gia Tera: | TAJT 
yR maa: I Aro già Paneer: | orev giant gd dietam aag RETE 
wid Sarita: | cassette git arate: | Rieger areaisit 4 RARITA 5. 
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conclusion that the individual self is non-different from the 
one Essence, that all manifoldness is only apparent, that 
even fishermen, slaves, gamblers and the inanimate world 
are non-different from it. This Vedanta doctrine is one of 
the most characteristic features of Hinduism and is India's 
great contribution to the spiritual development of man, though 
there are sporadic instances of this doctrine having been 
held by some ancient philosopbers in other lands. This idea 
of one in the many and many in one is the very core or centre 
of Vedanta. This has been dealt with above ( vide pp. 1499-150 
notes 2451-52 and pp. 1509-10 )) In Europe the study of philo- 
sophy is an end in itself. In ancient India this idea of the 
unity in diversity was made the basis of education and 
sociology and it was held that the realization of this unity in 
one’s life was the highest freedom ( moksa). 


The Upanisadic teaching is a universal doctrine in which all 
men of good will can meet and combine, in whatever religion 
they might have been brought up from their childhood. Many 
illustrations are adduced in the Upanisads to bring home 
non-difference to the inquirer about the Essence. But two are 
very apt. The Mundaka Upanisad ( III. 2. 8) declares ''just as 
rivers flowing ( towards the ocean ) become merged in the ocean 
after giving up their names and forms, so the man who realizes 
( knows ), being free from name and form, attains the divine 
Person that is higher than the highest”. The Prasnopanisad has 
(VI.5) the same illustration in prose. The Kathopanisad IV. 15 
states ‘just as pure water poured into pure water assumes the 
same form { appearance ), similarly the soul of the sage who has 
realized ( the Essence ) becomes the Atman (Self )' Deussen in 
his address on 20th February 1893 before the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay (in J. B. B. R. A. S. No. 18 for 1893 Art 20 pp. 330-340) 
after quoting the verse of Mundaka III. 2.8 remarks “It is 
not the falling of the drops in the infinite ocean, it is the whole 
ocean returning to that which he really is and has never ceased 
to be, to his own all-pervading eternal almighty nature ” and 
concludes (p.340) ‘“‘ Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the 
strongest support for morality, is the greatest consolation in the 
sufferings of life and death ; Indians, keep to it. ” Vide V. S. IT. 3.43, 
where reference is made to Atharvaveda ‘Brahma dasa brahma 
dasa brahmeme kitava uta’ ( occurring in the Paippalada version 


as shown by Prof. Durgamohan Bhattacharya in his paper on a 
H, D, 204 
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palm-leaf ms. of the Paippalada-samhita in Adyar Library 
Bulletin, vol. XXV, parts 1-4 ). 


IV. From very ancient Vedic times one of the fundamental 
conceptions of our Indian culture has been the idea of three 
spiritual and religious debts owed by a person to the sages, gods 
and pitrs, which he paid off by the study of the ancient lore, by 
sacrifices, and by having a son or sons respectively. This 
subject has been dealt with at length in the H. of Dh. Vol. II pp. 
270, 425, 560-61, 676, Vol. IIT p. 416 and above. p. 1318 note 2168. 
To these three debts the Mahabharata added a fourth viz. the debt 
owed to all men paid off by goodness ( vide H. of Dh. Vol. III p. 416 
n. 675). Sabara on Jaimini VI, 2.31 explains that this doctrine 
is not confined to bráhmanas but to all members of the three 
classes, the word ‘ brahmana’ used in the Tai S. and other 
Vedic texts being only illustrative. 

V. Another set of values is contained in the conception of 
purusürthas ( ends or goals of human endeavour ) viz. Dharma 
(right conduct ), Artha ( economics, politics and civics), Kama 
(life of sex, of pleasures and aesthetics), Moksa (salvation, 
release or recovery by the self of its real nature and freedom 
from the bondage of low desires and aims). Moksa is said to be 
the highest goal ( parainapurusartha ) and the first three are 
spoken of as ‘trivarga’. The concept of Dharma is a far-reaching 
one and has been emphasized from very ancient times and 
refers to the principles which men have to observe in their lives 
and in social relations. This subject of purusdrthas and of 
dharma has been dealt with at some length in H. of Dh. Vol. II 
pp. 2-11 and Vol. III pp. 8-10 and 239-241. Therefore, only a 
few matters would be briefly emphasized here. It has been 
shown above on pp. 1-21 how the Rgveda had three words viz. 
ria (cosmic order), vrata (laws or ordinances deemed to be laid 
down by a god or gods) and dhurma (religious rites or sacrifices 
or fixed principles), how gradually rta receded into the back- 
ground and ‘satya’ took its place and Dharma became an 
all-embracing conception and vrata came to be restricted to 
sacred vows and rules of conduct. When a teacher was about to 
take leave of the pupil at the end of the latter’s studenthood 
he placed in his final exhortation ( Tai. Up. I. 11) Truth as the 
first and Dharma as next to it (satyarn vada dharmam cara ). 
The Br. Up. I 4. 14 equates Satya with Dharma. One of the 
noblest prayers occurs in the Br. Up. (I. 3. 28) ‘from falsehood 
lead me unto truth, from darkness unto light, from death 
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unto life eternal’. The same Upanisad in V. 2.3 inculcates on 
all men the three cardinal virtues of self-restraint ( dama), 
charity ( dina ) and compassion (dayd ) The Chan. Up. V.10 
quotes à verse ' the thief stealing gold, the drinker of liquor, one 
who dishonours his guru’s bed and the murderer of a brahmana— 
these four fall (into hell) and the fifth is one who associates 
with them.’ It would be noticed that this ancient verse contains 
some of the ten commandments of the Bible. In spite of these 
(noble) Upanisadic teachings of Dharma and morality, Prof, Keith 
(in ‘ Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads ’, Vol. 
Il p. 584, ed. of 1925) makes the pontifical but perverse pro- 
nouncement that‘ the ethical content of the Upanisads is 
negligible and valueless’. It is not necessary to combat here 
his views. Most scholars would rather follow Schopenhauer 
(quoted in S. B. E, Vol. I. p. LXI) and Deussen (quoted above 
in Vol. IL p. 421) rather than Keith. The concept of Dharma 
began to occupy (the highest position in the times of the 
Upanisads. The Br. Up. L 4.14 states ‘there is nothing higher 
than Dharma.’ The Tai29? Aranyaka avers ‘Dharma is the 
support (or prop) of the whole world’. The Mahabharata and 
Manu repeatedly refer to the high value of Dharma. The 
Mahabharata claims that everything concerning the four 
purusarthas is contained in it and that what is not contained 
in it about them would be found in no other work, In 
Udyogaparva it is stated ‘Dharma is so called because of 
its character as the sustainer of all beings.’ Vanaparva and 
Manu both declare ‘ Dharma when violated kills the violator, 
when preserved it preserves man; therefore, Dharma should not 
be violated lest Dharma might destroy us.’ Vyasa winds up the 
Mahabharata with the solemn appeal ' with arms up-raised 1 
here raise a loud cry, but no one listens to me; from Dharma 
spring wealth and ( satisfaction of ) all desires, why is Dharma 
not resorted to? One should not give up Dharma for some 
desired object, nor through fear nor from greed nor even for the 


2610. waf Ra waa: aa) at aiig qa vaadi a l Ao aaa 
ud wi ARa qug TX quf! d st X. 63, , ARIAT TOTTS 5 ua qa a an a 
AR a waga) agia agaa Nga a amaa " aa 62.53 = = eig- 
q3 5. 50; vide also sre 62 23; nmga zagia WIA WAN 1 gui 89.67, 
137.9, ud qa gat gla Al A URA: ATALAN a gai R A qai gdrsqdnq u 
aa VIILIS. q4q4 313.128 is the same, except that the third pada is 
WURDE a eqni; ebaenguedq 4 od mBasgrarifa am: vagia naa E 
had a Bq? na 3H RIA WATT giurgü sansi Rani aa: | Aei wa: 
Ba emend sf feed aqu fae u angmga 5, 62-63, 
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sake of life itself. Dharma is eternal, pleasure and pain are 
impermanent, the individual self is eternal, but the conditions 
( under which self works ) are impermanent.” The Mahabharata 
passages quoted in n. 18 p. 8 of H. of Dh. Vol. II say ‘ the three 
( Dharma, Artha, Kama ) are meant for all men, that Dharma is 
the best of the three, that Artha is middling and Kama is the 
lowest and that if there be conflict then Dharma must be followed 
and the other two abandoned.’ This shows that Artha and 
Kama were made subservient to Dharma (the ethical code ) and 
all three were subservient to the spiritual goal. Our Sastras do 
not at all prescribe asceticism for all, but they recognized a scale 
of values. The Manusmrti (TV. 3 and 15) provides ‘ one should 
accumulate wealth for securing only his needs by actions proper 
for his station ( varna &c ) and without harm to his body. One 
should not desire to acquire wealth by excessive attachment nor 
by actions condemned by Sastra nor when he has already enough 
wealth nor from any kind of person (a sinner or like), even 
when he is in straightened circumstances.’ Ap. Dh. S. (II. 8. 20 
22-23) declares that man should enjoy all such pleasures 
as are not against Dharma; by doing so he secures both 
worlds (this life and life in the next world). Gautama 
Dharmasitra’*!t IX. 46-47 and Yaj. I. 115 practically say the 
same thing. In the Bhagavadgita ( VII. 11) Krsna identifies 
himself with Kama that is not in conflict with Dbarma. 
The Arthasastra of Kautilya no doubt says ( I. 7 ) that * Artha is 
ihe chief among the three purusárthas', but he also provides that 
one should enjoy a life of pleasures in such a way as not to 
conflict with Dharma and Artha, that one should not lead a life 
devoid of pleasures altogether. The Anusdsanaparva (chap. 
1II. 18-19 ) states that Dharma, Artha and Kama are the three 
prizes ( fruits) of human life, these three should be striven for 
but in such a way as not to coflict with Dharma’. The 
Manusmrti (V.56) declares that eating flesh, drinking 
intoxicants and sexual intercourse are not sinful in themselves; 
all beings are naturally inclined to these; but abstention ( from 
these ) leads to great rewards (and therefore Sastra emphasizes 
abstention )’. The Ramayana ( Aranyakanda 9.30 ) contains a 
statement similar to Svargarohanaparva 5. 62. 

2611  « gsigatd(égearaurgrTSri sureunm unimHsq:! dg d 
WAVE: a m- a a IX. 46-47; walter @ aes Taree a Up! WI. 
L115; Amana comments ‘qaidam Maana ann a RaR! 
qaaa arak: o, Aada aaa ad NAA Ra) qqq susqmueqsqd- 
qRafaaa I agaaga chap, 111, 18-19, ggo 217. 11. 
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When reforms are suggested in these days, conservative 
people put forward the plea that ours is ‘ sandtana- dharma’ 2612 
and so no changes should be introduced. But the words ‘ sanatana 
dharma’ do not mean that Dharma always stands still or is 
immutable; all that those words mean is that our culture is very 
ancient and has a long tradition behind it but they do not mean 
that Dharma permits no change. Asa matter of fact funda- 
mental changes in conceptions, beliefs and practices have been 
made from ancient times to the medieval times by means of 
various devices. Attention may be drawn toa few. Veda was 
all in all in very ancient times but in the Upanisads this was 
changed, the Mundaka I. 1.5 designating the four Vedas as 
inferior knowledge ( apara vidya) and the knowledge of the 
immutable brahman as the higher vidy 4; inthe Chan, Up. VIL 1.4, 
the four Vedas and several other branches of knowledge are called 
by Sanatkumara (whom Narada approached for instruction ) 
mere name (n@ma). Yajiias were the most important religious 
practice in the early Vedic period, but the Mundaka Up. 1.2.7 
designates them as leaky boats and regards those who hold them 
as the best thing to be fools. Vide above pp. 1265-72 about 
changes in the views on anuloma marriages, on the topic of 
whose food may be partaken even by a brahmana, the abrogation 
of many Vedic practices by the doctrine of Kalivarjya ( matters 
forbidden in Kali age) &c. Manu, Yàj, Visnudharmasütra, 
Visnu and other purànas expressly provide that one should not 
observe but give up what was once Dharma, if it has come to be 
hateful to the people and if it would endin unhappiness ( vide 
p. 1270 n. 2071 above ). The Santiparva23 expressly states that 
what was adharma (in one age) may become dharma in another 





2612. One of the earliest occurrences of the word wand is found in 
the Khanapur plates of Madhavavarman (in E, I. Vol, 27, p, 312) edited by 
Dr. V. V. Mirashi, who assigns it to about the 6th century A. D., in the 
description of the donee as íwsrrarsaTeqaureqmraqrawidgerg: (1) 


aiteraiaieaaaiaarananiacara etc.'. The land granted was in Returaka 
(modern Retrem in the Satara District of the Maharastra State). Anothe, 


early reference to the phrase aaa is in aggyon IT. 33. 37-38 
adiga aÀ Aga gA: AË aN MIRIA: A Ba: | waraaey 

e ^ t c y i 
MFUT qosTzqnpgW wu. The worde qum? are used in the sense of ancient 
practice no longer prevalent in Adiparva 122.18 ( Ch. ed. ), and in the sense 
of ' duty recognised long ago’ in WAI, AALIPHME 19,26, 21, 49 etc. 


2613. waequaAl AÍ R TAUAIT AALS | AROS THIET BAHT: A AST: Il 
ana 78, 32, 
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and that dharma and adharma are both subject to the limitations 
of country and time. Kama also was not neglected, as the Kama- 
sütra (particularly its chapter on ‘ nagaraka-vrtta’ I. 4) will 
show. The extensive Natyasastra of Bharata ( containing about 
5000 verses) is a witness to the aesthetic enjoyment of dance, 
music and drama in ancient India by thousands of ordinary 
men and women. 


Hindu thought on the three goals of human life came to 
this ' do your duty, do not fall into temptations, perform duties 
for their own sake ( Gità II. 47, III. 19 ), do unto others as you 
would be done by (Gita VI. 32, Anusásanaparva 113. 8-9, Santi 
259, 20. = Cr. ed. 251. 19 ), earn wealth but without conflict with 
dharma and without injury to others and lead a chaste sexual 
life and enjoy aesthetic pleasures. These summarise the 
teachings underlying the conceptions of the three purusarthas. 
There was hardly any real pessimism?$! in the principal 
Dharmasastra works except perhaps here and therein the 
Mahabharata. They consider life to be worth living, provided 
all actions are informed by the dictates of Dharma. Manu ( XII. 
88-89 ) provides that Karma ( conduct or actions ) prescribed by 
the Veda is of two kinds, viz. pravrita and nivrtia, the former 
leading to happiness in this world and to svarga, and the latter 
to nihSreyasa (moksa) and requiring complete absence of all 
hankerings preceded by realization of brahma. The Anusasana- 
parva (chap. 146. 76-80 ) divides Dharma into pravrttilaksana 
(characterized by persistent activity) and  nivrttilaksana 
(characterised by abstention from worldly activities and desires), 
which latter is to be followed for moksa and lays down certain 
practical and salutary rules viz. one should constantly make 
gifts according to one’s ability, constantly offer sacrifices and 
perform rites to secure one’s prosperity. One should collect 
wealth folowing what is right and such wealth obtained righte- 
ously should be divided into three parts; one should secure both 
dharma and artha with one-third of the wealth acquired, one-third 
should be spent on Kama (i. e, chaste sexual life and enjoyment 
of other pleasures not in conflict with dharma ) and one-third he 
should increase. Manu ( VII. 99 and 101 ) prescribes similar rules 
for the king. The same parvan (AnuSdsana chap. 144. 10-25 





2614, The Bible was very pessimistic, both Christ and Saint Paul 
regard the world as evil or at least spoiled. Christ calls upon people not to 
resist evil ( vide Hobhouse ' Morals in evolution ' Vol. II. p. 152). 
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and 31-39 ) dwells at length upon those actions that lead men to 
heaven (the phrase ‘te narah svarga-gaminah’ is repeated in 
each verse). These provisions are meant for all ordinary 
people. The Ramayana 26 quotes a popular verse that man is 
not condemned to never-ending misery but joy comes to a man 
even after a hundred years if he be alive. 


The 4th Purusártha Moksa can be obtained only by a few. 
It is not a bow which every man or any man can make strung. 
It was a very difficult path like a razor's edge (Katha Up. III. 14), 
far more difficult than the path of devotion to a Personal God 
( Bhagavadgita XIJ. 5). The Upanisadic doctrine of liberation 
comes to this that man’s nature is really divine, that it is 
possible for a human being to know and become actually identi- 
fied with the Godhead, that this should be the ultimate goal cf 
man’s life, that this can be achieved by one’s own efforts, but the 
way to achieve this goal is most difficult and requires the 
aspirant to give up egotism, selfishness and worldly attachments. 
Besides, there is another difficulty, The conceptions about 
moksa differ in the different schools of thought like Nyaya 
Sankhya, Vedanta. Even in the Vedanta the conception about 
Moksa on the part of the different acdryas differs. Some declared 
that there were four stages in Mukti viz. Sülokya (place in 
Lord's world ), Sámipya ( proximity ), Sárüpya ( attaining same 
form as God) and Sayujya (absorption ).?96 These matters 
cannot be gone into here. 





2615. memo wa mtd alia sided A 
A rana ai agang t 
uma gagrag 34.6, (M_L, J. ed.) 
The ngrmeq quotes the third qrg ‘of sfiseaapesq:? in two places, viz, 
on gy. I, 3,12 and IIL, 1.67 under arfam 5, Kielhorn’s edition, Vol, 1. p, 277 
and Vol, II, p, 59. 


2616. The a. ¥ V.7.5 7 has: caraaa Saarat eruat naa. But tois 
is entirely different from the idea of Ara. The words qrasa, areca and 
aetra occur in È. an. 1I. 24; arasa and aaay occur in gg. 7. I 3. 22, 
Went, meam ( same happiness) and q@rgsq occur in zm. y. II, 20, 2. 
The qaaigar ( afirave chap. 3. 28) speaks of the same four stages of mist. 
arava is derived from qasq (yoked or joined together), The words 
aga: aara (horses yoked together) occur in Rg, IH, 30.11 and qus 
(meaning gsm) occurs in Rg. I. 164.20. The gwwrigunefü of wraur 
( Madras Govt, Oriental Mss. Series, ed, by T. Chandrasekharan, 1955) in its 
Rlarenry states : MAA AR MAYIA: aa MAENT EA: aata 
TUR RTA a pA aada agaa: KAN f (ARa Yan RWA: 
(chap, 11 Verses 2-3 ), NETT 
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Dharma is divided into different classes from different 
standpoints. One classification is into érauta (based on the 
Vedas ) and Smārta ( based on Smrtis ). There was another and a 
more comprehensive classification of Dharma into six classes 
viz. varnadharma ( duties and rights of varnas), à$ramadharma 
(rules about the asramas ), varnasramadharma (rules enjoined 
because the person belongs to a certain class and was alsoin a 
certain à$rama (e.g. the rule that a brahmana brahmacari 
should carry a staff of palaga tree), gunadharma (rules for one 
who holds or occupies a certain position, as in the case of a 
king ), naimittikadharma ( rules that have to be observed only 
on certain occasions such as bath on an eclipse, expiation for a 
lapse and lastly simanyadharma ( duties common to all (such 
as those described in pp. 10-11 of the H. of Dh. Vol. I1). This 
leads on to the next important characteristic of Hindu culture 
and society, viz. varnas and castes, 


VIL Varna and caste. The subject of the origin of 
varna Classification, the caste system and the duties, privi- 
leges and disabilities of the four varnas have been dealt 
with at length in the History of Dharmasastra Vol. II. pp. 
19-164, It has been shown that the word ‘ varna’ (colour ) 
has been applied to Avyas and dasas in the Rgveda, that these 
two (aryas and dasas) were opposite camps, that brahmanas 
and ksatriyas are mentioned in the Rgveda, but the word 
varna has not been expressly connected with them. The 
words Vaisya and Südra do not occur in the Rgveda except in 
the Purusasükta ( Rg. X. 90. 12) but even in that hymu the 
word' varna' is not employed with reference to them. That 
hymn is held to be comparatively a late one by most modern 
scholars. Itmay be conceded that at the time when the 
Purusasükta was composed the community was divided into 
four groups viz brahmanas (thinkers, learned men, priests ) 
ksatriyas (rulers and warriors), vaisyas (common people 
following agriculture and crafts ) and $üdras (those that did 
menial work). Such a division of people into four groups is not 
unnatural and is found in many countries even now. In 
England there are aristocratic families, there is the middle 
class and the workers in factories &c. They are not necessarily 
based on birth alone, though largely so based. It has been 
shown above ( p. 1265) that intermarriages between brahmanas 
and the other varnas were allowed up to the time of the Yajii- 
valkya Smrti which expresses its dissent from its predecessors 
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and prohibits a person of the three upper classes from marrying 
a Sidra woman. There is no evidence to show that intermarriage 
or interdining among the four varnas was prohibited in the 
Vedic age. In the Vàj. S. 30. 6-13, Kathaka S, XVII. 13, Tai, 
Br, IIL. 4. 2-3 numerous artisans and craftsmen such as taksan f 
rathakàra, kulāla, karmāra, nişāda, sūta and others are 
mentioned but it is extremely doubtful whether they had become 
petrified castes at the period of these works, Rathakāra and 
karmàra and suta are mentioned in Atharvaveda III. 5. 6-7. 
It is probable that by the time of the Chan. Up. V. 10.7 Candalas 
had become untouchables (like dogs and hogs) and Paulkasa 
seems to be equated with Candala in Br. Up.IV.3.22. Even in the 
times of Yajfiavalkya and Pardsara (2nd to 6th century A. D. ) 
a brahmana was permitted to take food at the house of such 
$üdras as his dasa, cowherd, barber, à tenant of his land on the 
rent of half share of crops ( vide above p. 1266). The varnas 
were only four, there was no fifth varna (Manu X.4 and 
Anusasanaparva, chap. 48. 30), though in modern times untou- 
chables are often spoken of as paficamas ( against Smrii usage ). 
The word jati in the sense of caste hardly ever occurs in Vedic 
literature but it occurs in the Nirukta ( XII. 13) and in Pànini 
( V. 4. 9), who explains ' bràhmanajátiya' as meaning one who 
is a brahmana by caste’. Sometimes, Jati and Varna are 
differentiated in Smrtis ( Yàj II. 69, 260), but from ancient 
times the word Jà/; is confounded with the word Varna. Manu 
( X. 31) uses the word Varna in the sense of mixed castes; 
conversely, the word Jati is employed in the sense of ‘ Varna’ in 
Manu ( VIII, 177, IX. 85-86, X. 41 ). 


A sort of caste system existed in several countries such as 
Persia, Rome and Japan, but it disappeared and had never 
attained the complexity of the Indian caste system. 


There are now several thousand castes and sub-castes in 
Índia, How they arose is, according to the present author, an 
insoluble problem. Sherring in ‘ Hindu Tribes and Castes’ (1881, 
vol IIL p. 231) held that caste was an invention ( of the 
brahmanas ). How such a huge system could be invented and 
imposed upon millions of people by a small minority without 
physical or political power never occurred to the prejudiced 
Christian missionary of the third quarter of the 19th century. 


It is well-known that at least from the 6th century B. C. 
H. D, 205 
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onwards India was being invaded by Persians, Kàmbojas,297 
Greeks, Scythians ( generally held to be the same as Sakas ), and 
people like Paradas, Pahlavas, Cinas, Kirdtas, Daradas ( Dards ) 
and Khaéas emigrated into India. Manu ( X.43—-44), after 
mentioning these and Paundrakas, Odras ( Orissa ), Dravidas, 
asserts that these were originally Ksatriyas but had become 
Südras because the sacraments like Upanayana had ceased 
among them and because they lost contact with brahmanas, 
Manu X. 45 shows that in his day there were mixed castes that 
spoke mleccha tongues and Arya languages but were treated as 
dasyus($üdras)  Gautama-dharmasütra ( IV. 14-17 ), Manu X. 
5-40, Yaj. I. 91-95 and many other works dilate upon the rise 
of mixed castes from the marriages or unions of menard women 
of different varnas and declare how further castes and sub-castes 
arise from the marriages and unions of men and women belong- 
ing to different classes and castes. This was called Varn isnkara 
or simply sazkara, about which Arjuna expressed concern ( Gità 
L 41-42) and against which the Bhagavad-gita (III. 24-25) 
inveighs bitterly. 16 was stated by Gautama (Dh. 8. VIII. 3) 
that the prosperity (of the castes and sub-castes ), protection 
and the non-mixture (of varnas) depend: on the king and 
learned brahmanas. The Nasik Inscription of king Siri 


Pulumayi ( E. I. Vol, VIIL p. 60 about 130 A. D.) extols the king 
as having prevented the intermingling of varnas (Varnasankara). 


The mixture of castes ( varnasankara 5? had gone so far 
even in the early ages that in the Vanaparva (180. 31-33 ) 
Yudhisthira is made to say that ‘It is difficult to ascertain the 


2617. Atri-smrti VII. 2 (in prose, Anan, collection ) meutions some of 
these foreign tribes and peoples, Vide Anusasanaparva 33, 21-23 
(Saka yavana-kambojah...ksatriyajatayah! vrsalatvam parigata brahmananam 

+ 
adarsanat &c.) and Anusasana 35. 17-18 also. Saka and Yavana are 
included among Südras by the Mababhasya on Panini II. 4. 10 (q. in H. of 
Dh. Vol. II. p. 92. n. 200). Asoka in his Rock Edicts V. and XIII refers to 
Yonas, Yonaraja and Kambojas as people on the borders of his empire, 

A. M, T. Jackson says in 'Indian Antiquary' for 1910 p. 77 ' the 
attractive power of Hindu civilization which has enabled it to assimilate 
and absorb into itself every foreign invader except the Moslem and 
European...India civilized the nomads of Central Asia, so that wild 
Turkman tribes have been transformed into some of the most famous 
Rajput royal races. ' 


2618. Vide H, of Dh, Vol, II pp. 59-61 on Varnasankara. 
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caste of a parson on account of the confusing mixture of Varnas; 
all men raise progeny from all soris of women: therefore, those 
whoare wise regard character as the principal and desirable 
matter’ (q. in H. of Dh. vol. II. p.61n. 149), The original 
scheme of varnas was natural and based on the work that men 
put in for the community as a whole. It was not based on birth. 
The ideas underlying the original varna system made the nearest 
approach towards a society in which there was no attempt to 
secure a competitive equality but in which the interest of all 
groups were regarded as identical. In Vedic times there were only 
classes and vot castes in the modern sense. Even in the smrtis 
when many castes had arisen the greatest emphasis was laid 
on duties rather than on privileges and on high moral character 
and the value of the effort made by a man. It is therefore 
stated in the Gita (IV. 13) that the system of four varnas was 
created on the basis of quality (or on the basis of sativa, rajus 
and tanas ) and actions and (in XVIII 42-44) it specifies the 
qualities and actions required in the four varnas as an ideal, viz. 
serenity of mind, self-control, austerity, purity, forbearance, 
straightforwardness, wisdom ( spiritual knowledge), knowledge 
(of all kinds), faith (in God)-these are the natural actions 
(duties) fora brahmana; bravery, fury, energy, steadiness, 
capability, not running away in battle, charity and rulership- 
these are duties of a ksatriya; agriculture, keeping herds of 
cows (and cattle ), trade and commerce-these are the natural 
duties of the Vaisya; work of the nature of service is the natural 
duty of the Sacra. These words of Gita cannot be used for 
supporting the present scheme of thousands of castes and 
sub-castes of water-tight character. If birth had been 
regarded as the sole or principal basis, the words in the Gita 761 


2619. It is remarkable that the late Lokamanya Tilak advocated about 
four months before his death (in the issueof the ' Kesari' of 16th March 1920) 
that anyone who spent his life in Indian freedom struggle must be treated as 
à brahmana to whatever caste or sub-caste-he migbt have belonged by birth, 
that caste should not be treated asa matter of birth but that we must begin 
to treat it as dependent on qualities and actions and he relies on our sastras 
and quotes in support a Pali verse from the Suttanipata ; «t SP quei gría 
A AM sila HMM | HEAT aaa Sia aimer dfe raro | ‘a man does not 
become a Vrsala, that is, Südra by caste (or birth) nor does he become a 
brahmana by birth; a man becomes a vrsala or a brahmana by his actions’ 
(compare Mahavagga, vasetthasutta, verse 57 in SBE Vol, X part2p 115). 


(Continued on next page ) 
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( IV.13 ) should have been, ‘ Jati-karmavibhagasah ’ (‘ or janma- 
-karma’) and not ‘Gunakarma’. It would be noticed that out of 
the nine Aarmdani specified as natural to bráhmanas most are 
moral and spiritual and no emphasis is laid on the element of 
birth. At the time of the Mahabharata there must have been a 
great deal of ferment, some revolt and criticism about the 
petrified caste system. The epic frequently refers to the theme 
of varnas and jatis. Vide for example, Vanaparva (chapter 180), 
Vir&taparva 50. 4-7, Udyoga 23. 26, 40. 25-29, Santi 188, 10-14, 
Anu$asana 143, A few passages may be set out here. Santi 
188, 10 says ' there is no (real) distinction between the varnas, 
( since ) the whole world is of Brahma, since it was formerly 
created by Brahma, and has had the system of varnas on 
account of the various actions (of men)’; Santi (189. 4 and8) 
avers ‘that man is known as brahmana in whom are seen 
truthfulness, generosity, absence of hate, absence of wickedness, 
shame (restraint for avoiding wrong-doing), compassion and a 
life of austerity; if these signs are observed in a $üdra and are 
not found in a bráhmana, then the $üdra is not a Sidra ( should 





(Continued from last page) 


There is great misunderstanding about his opposition to those reformers 
who did not care for or engage in political agitation but spent their energies 
and time in inveighing against some social evils. He wanted to remove the 
evil of grinding poverty and political bondage of India due to the colonial 
policy of Britain for over 150 years and therefore he stressed the poiat that 
everyone must join in the fight for freedom and did not like the idea of 
some very intellectual men spending time and energy in crying themselves 
hoarse for only social reform, He thought that when India became free 
from the incubus of foreign rule, many social reforms would be introduced 
in no time. Events have shown that he was right, and the social reformers 
who maligned him were wrong. Our Constitution abolished antouchability 
at one stroke ( Article 17), legislation has made a provision that to treata 
man as untouchable in public is punishable (vide Act XX11 of 1955 
sections3 and 4 ), legislation has removed all ban against intercaste marriages 
and several other reforms have been brought about, Vide ‘ Social 
Legislation and its role in Social Welfare ' published in 1956 on behalf of 
the Planning Commission. For Tilak's article, vide ^ gren" Ranta 
zuia ba am 3, yy 23-877, British people were cautious and were 
generally opposed to progressive social reforms in Hindu Society. The 
High Courts administered Hindu Law as contained in the medieval digests 
( nibandbas ) like the Dayabhaga, the Mitaksara and the Vyavaharamayukha 
and not the law found in ancient smrtis, which allowed anuloma marriages; 
vide H. of Dh. vol. II pp. 448-452 and ' A Century of Social reform ' 
by S. Natarajan, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, particularly pp. 126-173. 
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not be treated as a Sidra ) and the brahmana is not a brabmana. 
A similar passage occurs in Vanaparva 216. 14-15 ( quoted above 
in note 1640 pp. 1005-6 and compared to Dhammapada 393, 
translated on p. 1005 ). When the wrangles between Vaisnavas 
and others were at their highest the Bhagavatapurana (VIL. 9. 10) 
avers that a candala who is a devotee of Visnu is superior to a 
brahmana who is not a devotee of Visni. Apart from the 
specific qualities required to be possessed by the members of each 
of the four varnas, all Dharmasastra works attach the highest 
importance to certain moral qualities and enjoin them on all 
men. Manu X. 63, Yāj. I. 22, Gaut. Dh. S. VIIL 23-25, Matsya 
52. *-10 (quoted above on p. 1023 n. 1652) prescribe for all 
Varnas a brief code of morals, such as ahirnsi, truthfulness, non- 
stealing ( i. e. no wrongful taking of another's property ), purity 
and restraint of the senses. The Mitaksara on Yaj. I. 22 explains 
that the word ' sarvesàm ' therein states that these moral qualities 
if practised are the means of Dharma for all men from brahmanas 
to candalas. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. Il pp. 10-11 for different 
enumerations of dharmas common to all men, The Manusmrti 
(L1) begins by saying that the great sages requested Manu to 
expound the dharmas ofall varnas and of the intermediate 
castes. "This( viz. the Dharmas of varnas, intermediàte castes 
and á$ramas ) is the principal topic in most of the smrtis, 


A very high ideal was placed before brahmanas ( vide above 
pp 936-938 ). They were to study the Veda and its subsidiary 
lores as a duty (to be discharged ), were to perform sacrifices and 
make gifts also and their proper means of livelihood were only 
three viz. teaching the Veda and Sastras, officiating as priests in 
sacrifices and receiving religious and other gifts. How arduous 
learning the Veda was will be clear when it is remembered 
that a brahmana who was to be regarded as a very learned one 
had to memorize one Veda at least. Supposing he was a student 
of the Rgveda he had to commit to memory the ten thousand 
and odd verses of the Rgveda, also its pada-patha, its krama- 
pitha, the Brahmana text (generally the Aitareya), the six 
Vedangas ( auxiliary works) viz. the Kalpasütra ( of Asvalayana 
generally ), Vyakarana (the Grammar of Panini in about four 
thousand sutras ), the Nirukta ( in atleast 12 chapters ), metrics, 
Siksā ( Phonetics) and Jyotisa. The first three of these six 
Vedāùgas are rather longish treatises and abstruse. These 
extensive texts were generally committed to memory without 
understanding the meaning and so entailed very great strain on 
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the mindand memory. There were thousands of such brahmanas 
in India up to the beginning of this century, and even now 
there are still hundreds of such men. They were to teach the 
Veda without demanding any fee ( demanding a fee to teach 
Veda was and is regarded as sinful even to this day). They were 
allowed to receive a fee if the pupil or somebody on his behalf 
paid something at the end of studenthood. Not only did they 
transmit the Veda free, but there were in the present author's 
youth in Konkana and Maharastra many Vaidik brahmanas who 
gave free board and lodging to several pupils (or arranged to feed 
them by turns at the houses of bráàhmana families in the village 
or town). All this has now almost stopped owing to rationing 
during the world wars and present high prices. So teaching hardly 
brought any regular and substantial amount of money ( vide 
H. of Dh. Vol. II. pp. 108-110 ). As regards officiating as priests, 
that was a precariousand fitful source of income. Besides, in Rg. 
times at least, the scion of a royal family could be a purohita 
i.e. a priest (vide H. of Dh. Vol. II. p.109}. It should be 
remembered that all brahmanas were not priests; they could be 
so if they chose and if they were learned. Further, many 
learned bràhmanas refuse even now to act as priests in $ráddhas 
for pitrs ( at least for three years after the man’s death ). Panini 
( V. 2. 71) provides for the formation of the word ‘ Brahmanaka’ 
meaning a province or country where ' bráhmanas followed the 
profession of arms’ and Kautilya ( IX. 2 ) algo refers to armies of 
brahmanas, ksatriyas &c. The third source specially permitted 
to bráhmanas was the privilege of receiving religious gifts from 
a worthy or unblemished person ( vide H. of Dh. Vol. II pp. 110. 
11). Brahmanas could follow other occupations in distress, 
but even then there were great restrictions imposed on them by 
gastras even when they took to other means of livelihood ( vide 
H. of Dh. Vol. II pp. 1£8-132),*69 The ideal set before brahmanas 
was one cf poverty, of plain living and high thinking, of 
forsaking a very active pursuit of wealth, of insisting on the 
necessity and high value to themselves and the Aryan society 
of studying, preserving, propagating and augmenting the 
ancient literature and culture. Kings, rich persons and even 


2620. It was, for example, provided by Vasistha ( II. 27 ) and Manu 
X. 92 that a brahmana becomes a südra by selling milk for three days. In the 
present author's boyhood some poor brahmanas had begun to sell milk and 
the result was that they were very much looked down upon by the villagers. 
There would be the temptation to add water to the milk to gain money, 
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ordinary men made gifts of lands and houses to learned 
brahmanas ( which were deemed the most meritorious gifts ),?62" 
The present author saw in his boyhood very learned Vaidika 
brahmanas themselves ploughing their own lands, while 
repeating inaudibly the Veda (i.e. revising it, as otherwise it 
might slip from their memory ) and knew a middle class Vaidika 
brahmana family that for seven generations had taught Veda to 
a number of pupils and provided them with free board and 
lodging; ( out of these seven the present author personally knew 
three generations, the last of whom stopped a few years ago the 
Vaidika school owing to present high prices of food, decrease 
in gifts due to the increasing poverty of the people round about 
and their unconcern for Vedic studies ) Even in the times of 
the early Upanisads, the brahmana’s first duty was to learn and 
teach the Veda and to take all knowledge for his province. 
Ajatasatru, king of Kasi, exclaimed, when the brahmana Balaki 
Gàrgya approached him for knowledge of brahman, ‘ this is 
against the natural usual course that a brahmana should approach 
à ksatriya to learn. about brahman' (Br. Up. IL 1. 15). That 
indicates that many bráhmanas must have endeavoured to act 
up to the old ideal of learning in olden times. They became 
the custodians of the vast literature that had accumulated and 
was growing every day and were expected to preserve that 
literature and propagate it. Though every brahmana could 
not have lived up to the high ideals set up for brahmanas, a 
very large number must have made as near an approach to the 
ideal as possible It was the greatness of these latter that led 
tothe glorification of tha whole class. In most communities 
there isa group of the é/i/e, which represents the ideals of the 
whole community, its essential tendencies and acts up to the 
ideals, Learning, great moral and spiritual attainments among 
individuals are rather elusive and impalpable, while birth ina 
certain family is a very obvious thing. Most people in ancient 
and medieval times followed the occupation of their forefathera. 
The kingly office was highly eulogised by Manu ( VIII. 4-8), 
who propounded the theory that the king represented in his 
person eight deities (Indra, Agni, Varuna, the Sun, the Moon, 
Kubera, Yama and Vayu) and that the king was a great divinity 
inhuman form. The cffice of the king also was hereditary. 





2621. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II p 113 n 241 for large gifts to brahmanas, 
in the early centuries of the Christian era, of villages, cows and marriage 
expenses, 
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Except in a few cases the brahmanas were never rulers. It was 
the ksatriyas and siidras that were rulers. Therefore, a 
generalisation was made that birth in a particular group or 
family was a more or less sure indication of the possession of 
certain qualities generally associated with the members of 
that group or family. The brahmanas were teachers with no 
salary, officiated as priests when called and were given 
fees, but there was no assurance of a continuous and certain 
payment. They had no church organization??? (such as 
Archbishops, bishops, priests, deacons in the Anglican church ) 
and monasteries for monks among Buddhists and in the 
Christian Church. The brihmanas were not monks but house. 
holders who had to maintain a family and bring up children 
and to make their sons learned and of high moral and 
spiritual worth. There is no example in the whole world of a 
small minority of the population of a country, that had no 
military strength behind it, being revered for at least thirty 
centuries without any serious challenge not only by the common 
people but by nobles and kings. What was the basis of the reve- 
rence shown to brahmanas asa Class for at least three thousand 
years? They were believed tobe religious, moral and spiritual 
leaders and the possessors and representatives of an idealistic 
culture ( * ideational' in the language of Prof. Sorokin), The 
secret of the power of and regard for bráhmanas had been the 
fact that as a class they performed well three of their appointed 
tasks of study, teaching and comparative renunciation (in spite 
of the failings of some individual brahmanas ), The brahmanas 
had no army tosupport them and they could not, by devoting 
themselves to physical sciences, find new sources of income or 
well-being for themselves or for the whole community. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his Autobiography (p. 432 ) 
pays in passing a tribute to the Brahmana ideal as follows ' But 
the West also brings an antidote to the evils of this cut-throat 
civilization - the principles of socialism, co-operation and service 
to the community for the common good. "This is not so unlike 
the old Brahmin ideal of service etc.” The ancient Indian 
culture exalted the mind and soul over the body and hence arose 
an extra-ordinary development of asceticism. 





2622 The income of the See of the Archbishop of Canterbury, it is 
understood, has been fifteen thousand pounds a year ( vide Oxford 
Dictionary of the Christian Chursh, ed. by F. L. Cross, London 1957, p- 
232). Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II p. 138 for a sample of the actionsof Popes 
and eulogies of the Nordic race by Spengler and others. 
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If in modern times the caste system has broken down and 
has become harmful and unpopular among all people, it may be 
scrapped and discarded (vide above p. 1270 note 2071 for 
provisions about this). But such a huge and all-pervading 
system cannot be destroyed in a short time nor by legislation. 
What those who desire to destroy altogether the caste system 
want is not clear. Do they want complete westernization of the 
whole of India? To the present author this appears to be not 
only very difficult but almost impossible. Legislation may help 
a little, but it cannot eradicate within the foroseeablo future the 
mental attitudes and outlook of millions of people. Cases 
have been reported where village kunbis and craftsmen thre- 
atened to beat untouchables that wanted to draw water from 
a village well in the presence of a magistrate. If this 
campaign against the whole caste system is carried on with 
force, there are sure to be widespread riots and disorders and 
the Independence of the country attained after two centuries of 
colonial rule may be jeopardized. Two matters must be carefully 
considered and strenuously worked for. Government must see 
to it that nationalism, the emotion of being one people, in spite 
of differences in some respects, must be instilled from childhood 
and among the masses. For that purpose free and compulsory 
education for all children on national lines must be achieved as 
quickly as possible. Merely inveighing against casteism by 
leaders would not do, when people often suspect them as guilty 
of other ‘isms’ (such as nepotism ). Universal primary and 
secondary education, growing number of inter-caste marriages, a 
growing sense of solidarity as to essentials of culture (though 
petty differences may exist) would be the first requisites in any 
scheme of the removal of castes, Besides, very large numbers of 
self-sacrificing men, of high moral character and devotion to 
duty would be required for eradicating.the evils of the decayed 
caste system. Another matter also must be very carefully 
considered. What is going to be substituted in place of the old 
caste system ? People are afraid that a new caste system of 
ministers, bureaucrats, captains of industry, men in power and 
workers is going to be substituted without the saving grace of 
the ancient caste system. 


It should not be forgotten that high spiritual life and moksa 
were not denied to the Südra. It is true that the Purvamimamsa 
denied to the Sidra the right to study the Veda and to perform 
Vedic sacrifices (VI. I. 26). But even in those ancient times 

H, D, 206 
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one sage, Badari, advocated that the Sidra could study the Veda 
and perform Vedic sacrifices (P. M.S. VI. 1.27). Besides, it 
should be noted that the sidra was not at all debarred from a 
spiritual life and could secure moksa by studying the Mahabharata 
(which contains thousands of verses on. Moksa ), which Vyása 
compassionately composed for the benefit of women and $üdras 
and which calls itself (in Adiparva chap. 62. 23) Dharmasastra, 
Arthasastra and Moksasastra, as declared by the Bhagavata- 
purana I. 4, 25. All that was decided was that a sidra could not 
secure Moksa by the study of Veda, Sankardcarya on V.S. I. 
3. 38 points out that stidras like Vidura ( Adiparva 63. 96-97 
and 114, 106. 24-28, Udyogaparva 41. 5) and Dharma-vyadha 
( Vanaparva 207 ) possesed knowledge of brahmavidya and that 
it is impossible to say that they were not able to secure Moksa. 
Vide above pp. 921-22 and note 1468a forthe discussion of the 
relevant passages. It is noteworthy that even in early Vedic times 
the Rathakara (a caste not belonging to any of the three higher 
classes) was allowed to set up Vedic fires and could repeat 
certain Vedic mantras for that purpose and the Nisdda (also not 
belonging to any of the three varnas, but being a siidra) was 
allowed to perform an işti to Rudra with Vedic mantras. Vide 
pp. 1290-91 (for Rathakāra) and pp. 1295-96 (for Nisada ) 
above. These facts show that Vedic sacrifices had penetrated 
into certain śūdra castes long before the sütras and smrtis 
The Bhágavatapuràna ( VIL 9. 10) was prepared to hold that a 
cindala (by birth) if he becomes a devotee of Visnu was 
superior to a brahmana who was not such a devotee. 


The disappearance of the caste system, when it comes 
about, will not at all imply the disappearance or destruction of 
all that for which Hinduism has stood up during several 
millennia. 


We should not be constantly harping on the caste system as 
the only or most basic cause of our downfall. The Moslems 
Lave no caste system and yet most of the Moslem countries in 
the world have been backward and under the thumb of Western 
powers. China, Japan and the countries in 8S. E. Asia had 
hardly anything like the caste system of our country, but the 
first two about a hundred years ago were very backward and 
many of the countries in S. E. Asia were within the Colonial 
Empire of Holland, a small country the population of which is 
even now only about eleven millions. Since 1818 when the 
British acquired the Deccan, for about 130 years what little 
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royalpower remained in India was distributed among about 
600 princely States ruled by ksatriyas and others and hardly a 
dozen brahmana States existed among those 600. What 
Jittle trade and commerce existed or was allowed by the British 
to Indians was in the hands of Parsis, Bhatias, Banias, 
Marvadis, Jains and Lingayats and the brahmanas had very 
little share in trade and commerce, It was the brahmana politi- 
cians like Tilak that insisted on Swadeshi, Agriculture, money 
lending and Zamindari were mostly in the hands of non-brah- 
manas except in Bengal and contiguous territories where the 
Zamindari system supported by Lord Cornwallis prevailed. Our 
downfall for centuries was due to lack of certain virtues and 
idealogies among all our people, high or low. Let us, therefore, 
all Indians, stop blaming the caste system for our downfall and 
try to eradicate it or lessen its evils and cultivate virtues like 
duty for duty’s sake, high endeavour, high moral character, 
nationalism, freedom and justice, 


VI. Aésramas: Another important characteristic of our 
culture is the system of Asramas, which have been in existence 
for certainly several centuries before the Christian era, The word 
Asrama does not occur in the Vedic Samhitas or Brahmanas. In 
Sv. Up. VI. 21 oceurs the word ‘ atyasramibhyah ’( to the best of 
ascetics ) which indicates that the word ‘ 4srama’ had then been 
known. A generic word comprehending several matters is 
coined long after the several words for the component parts have 
been current for centuries, The word sraddha does not occur in 
any ancient Vedic passages, though the Pindapitryajiia ( per- 
formed by an agnihotrin on each Amavásyà ), the Mahàpitryajüa 
( performed in the caturmasya rite Sakamedha) andthe Astaka 
rites ( all of which are rites in honour of pitrs) were known in early 
Vedic literature ( vide H. ot Dh. Vol. IV. pp. 319-50 ). Similarly, 
some of the 4sramas were certainly known from the times of 
the Rgveda, The Aé$ramas?€? long before the time of the sūtra 
literature at least have been four viz. brahmacarya (stage of 
studenthood), gàrhasthya (householder stage), vanaprasthya 
(stage of forest hermit ) or vaikhanasa ( Gaut. IIL. 2 ), Sannyasa 
(stage of ascetic life) or Mauna or Parivrajya or Pravrajya or 
Bhiksu ( Gaut. III. 2), Asramas have been dealt with in H. of 
Dh. Vol. II pp. 416-426, brahmacarya in H. of Dh. Vol II pp. 
349-382, forest hermit (in pp. 919-929 2 and sannyana in pp. 


2623, A HTAA MERA MAGE Aa aana AA ¢ aq. T g TL 
9, 21. 1 quoted by aww in wies on V, S. III. 1, 47. 
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930-975 (of the same volume). The span of human life is said 
to be one hundred years or winters or autumns from the times 
of the Reveda (Rg. VI. 4. 8; 10.7, 12. 6, 17. 15, 24, 10 in all 
these hundred winters ), VII. 101. 6, X. 161. 3 and 4 ( autumns ). 
As no one could say how long one might live it is not to be 
supposed that each stage was of 25 years; all that is meant is 
that a man may, if he lives long, pass through the four stages. 
The word brahmacari occurs in Rg. X.109.9 and Tai, S. VI. 
3.10.5 and brahmacaryain Tai. S. VI. 3.10.5 and Tai, Br. 
III 10. 11. In Rg. VI. 53.2 occurs the word ‘ grhapati’ (lord 
of the house ) meaning the same thing as grhastha. Indra is 
said to be the friend of munis (in Rg. VIIL 17. 14) and yatis 
are said to have praised Indra ( Rg. VIII 6. 18). The Katha Up. 
IV. 15 saying that the self of the Muni (knowing the reality ) 
becomes one with the Supreme Self indicates that the reference 
is to a Sannyasin who had realized the Supreme Spirit. The Br. 
Up. 1V. 4.22 saying that the Great Self is the Lord of the 
universe, that bráhmanas seek to know him by study of the 
Veda, by sacrifices and gifts, by austerities (tapas) and by 
fasting and that, after realizing that Supreme Self the man 
becomes a muni, that desiring this stage only the wandering 
(ascetics ) leave home ( take to that stage ). Here those engaged 
in tapas are placed at an earlier stage than pravrajyà. Therefore, 
the Ch. Up. IL. 23, 1, speaking about three branches of Dharma, 
should be taken as mentioning the three às$ramas and the words 
‘one who is firmly established in brahman obtains immortality ° 
should be taken as referring to the 4th Asrama. As pointed 
cut in H. of Dh. Vol. IL. pp, 928-929 most of the rules laid 
down for forest hermits are the same as those for the 
sannyasin and there was difference between the two in a few 
matters only. From Br. Up. Il. 4.1 ff. and IV. 5, 2 f£. ( where 
the word pravrajisyan is used) for udyaüsyan (in 11. 4. 1) it 
follows that Yajfiavalkya became a sannyásin ( or parivrájaka ) 
immediately after leaving the householder's life. Later on in 
the Kahvarjya acts the stage of being a forest hermit is 
included. Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II, p. 420 n. 999 on Chan. Up. II. 
23.1. The stage of householder ( grhastha ) was highly praised. 
Vide H. of Dh. Vol, II pp. 424-425, 640-41, Vol. V. pp. 1026-27. 


The stage of sannydsa or yati was highly honoured, 
because it was deemed to lead to moksa, The result was that 
many persons quite unfit to lead the life prescribed for a real 
sannyásin only entered the order and possessed all the outward 
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signs of that stage such as wearing ochre-coloured garments, 
shaving the head, carrying three staffs and a water jar. They 
are condemned in the Mahabharata, Santiparva 308. 47 (cr. ed- 
= 320. 47 Ch. ed.) quoted in H. of Dh. Vol. II p. 936 n 2151b and 
above p. 1369 n. 2241). Yàaj. III. 58 provides that the sannyásin 
should be good to all beings, quiescent, have thres dandas and a 
water jar and should enter a village for begging alms. Some 
interpreted the word ‘ridandi as meaning ‘ carrying three staffs’, 
while others like Manu XII. 10 and Daksa VIL 30 provide that a 
person is called tridandi who observes threefold restraint, viz. of 
speech, mind and body. The sannydsin was so highly esteemed 
that for deciding doubtful points of dharma a single ascetic was 
allowed todo the work of a parisad and declare the proper 
decision (vide H, of Dh. Vol. I] p. 969). Similarly, great 
emphasis was laid on inviting a Yati at a $riddha dinner 
(vide H. of Dh. Vol IV pp. 388, 399). The Brhaj-jataka 
(chapter 15) deals with the question about the horoscopic 
indications for different kinds of ascetics being born on the 
conjunction of four or more powerful planets in the same sign 
of the zodiac in the horoscope and adds that according as Mars, 
Mercury, Jupiter, the Moon, Venus, Saturn, or the Sun is the 
most powerful of the four or more planets in one signin a 
horoscope, the person whose nativity it is becomes respectively 
an ascetic of the types of Bauddha, Ajivika,6*4 a bhiksu (i.e. 
vedic ascetic ), Vrddha (a Kapalika), a caraka, a nirgrantha 
(a Jain ascetic) or one subsisting on forest produce, fruits, 
roots &c, 7&5 This shows that long before WVarahamihira 


(6th century A. D.) so many kinds of ascetics flourished or wera 
common in India. 


The rarna system classified the whole community and was 


addressed to people in the mass; the Asrama theory addresses 
itself to the individuals. in a community: and maps out for them 





2624, The ajivikas were an anciept class of monks. They are 
mentioned in Asoka's 7th Pillar Edict (E, I. Vol, ll. pp. 270, 272) 
Dasaratha, grandson of Emperor Asoka, made grants of caves to Ajivika 
monks. Vide C. I. I. Vol, I. p. 181. The founder of the order was Gosala, 
once a disciple of Mahavira, who later left him The Vayupurana (62. 255) 
refers to them as ' adharmika '. Vide ‘History and the doctrines of the 
Ajivikas' by Prof. A. L. Basham (Luzac and Co. 1951). This isan 
exhaustive work on the Ajivikas, 

2625. anaaga g ATA AAT: gusta: MENART TA 
Aigaram: l mAIRE ARAA: ama TAST TTT: AAT: atA- 
FART: qaq: Wo emam 15.1. zt quotes Prakrit verses on the same 
subject from  Vahkalakacarya and several Aryas in Sanskrit from 
Satyacarya, a predecessor of Varaha. 
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how they should order their lives and what preparations are 
required for the several goals of human life. Deussen in the 
‘ Philosophy of the Upanisads’ (English translation of 1906, 
p. 397 ) says about the Asrama theory that ‘ the entire history of 
mankind does not produce much that approaches in grandeur to 
this thought. ' 

VII. The doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma ( transmi- 
gration or metempsychosis }. 

This is one of the most fundamental doctrines of the Hindu 
system of religion and philosophy and is unique in its own way, 
particularly in its long continuity and immense early literature. 
It has been dealt with above in a separate and extensive 


chapter ( XXXV pp. 1530 ff). It is not, therefore, necessary to 
say anything more here. 


VII Another important doctrine is that of ahizsa, So 
far as the Upanisads, Mahabharata, Dharmasastras and Puranas 
are concerned the subject of ahiisa@ has been dealt with above in 
pp. 944-947 and in Vol, IL p. 10. A few maiters are briefly 
mentioned here. The words kratu and yajfia occur hundreds of 
times in the Rgveda. The difference sometimes made is this 
that the word yajfia is very general (including the five daily 
religious duties laid down in Manu IIL 70), while kratu is 
confined to solemn Vedic sacrifices like Somayaga. Pānini 
mentions the two separately (IV.3.68) and the Gita IX. 16 
(aham kraturaham yajfiah ) also does the same. Animals were 
offered in some of these, though notin all. Gradually it came 
to be thought even in the Rgveda times that worshipping Agni 
with fuel sticks or with an oblation of cooked food or ghee or 
with Veda study or obeisances or with a solemn sacrifice is on 
the same level and the worshipper is rewarded with swift horses 
(dashing against enemies) and with highest glory and no 
trouble whether divine or due to men, reaches him ( Rg. VIII 19. 
5-6). Some Bráhmana texts are couched in the same strain. 
The Ait. 25- Br. (VI. 9 ) remarks ‘ he who offers a cake performs 
a sacrifice equal to the offering of all sacrificial animals’. The 
Tai. Br. provides that the forest sacrificial animals, after a 
firebrand is carried around them, are let off for the sake of 


ahimsa. Dr. A. Schweitzer in his ‘ Indian thought and its deve- 
lopment’ (tr. into English by Mrs. Russell, 1936) tries hard to 
establish a contrast between the attitude of what he calls ‘ world 
and life negation’ in Hindu thought and ‘ world and life affir- 





2626. w3qi ar uq qzpri AYA WHA a gummi wsd! d. m. VI. 9; 
aárgaranaraersieaíéurd 1 d. wr. I1I. 9. 3.3. (rau explains q p aite 
kaua mT), 
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mation’ characteristic of Christianity and as a side issue 
remarks {on p. 80) that ‘the ahirms&a commandment does not 
arise from a feeling of compassion but from a feeling of keeping 
a person undefiled’. The learned author ignores several things; 
firstly, 2627. not a word is said about purity (sauca) in the 





2627. Thisis not the place to give a lengthy reply to. Dr. Schweitzer's 
remarks, Dr. Schweitzer's compliment to Christ, Christianity and the 
West was criticized by Dr. Radhakrishnan in ‘Eastern Religion and 
Western thought' (1939 pp. 76-110) and by Shri D. S. Sharma in 
' Renaissance of Hinduism ' pp. 618-634. On p. 2 Dr. Schweitzer boldly 
asserts that world and life affirmation unceasingly urges men to serve their 
fellows, society, the nation, mankind and indeed all thatlives with their 
utmost will &c. One shouid like to know the Biblical passages where all 
this grand thought is explicitly stated. On p. 4 he contradicts himself 
when he says ' Christianity also brought European thought into relation 
with world and life negation.’ The two great commandments of Jesus are 
first ‘ to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul’ and 
the second is ' thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ' ( vide Matthew 22 37 
and 39 and Mark 12. 30-31). This is hardly anytbiag lixe what Schweitzer 
says about Christianity's world and life afürmation, Not a word is said 
here about even loving all human beings, much less loving 'all that lives ', 
The world has had enough of the world and life afürmation of Christianity 
(or rather of Christian nations or people). Attention is invited to H. of 
Dh. Vol. II. p. 180, where Westermarck's remarks in his ' Origin and 
development of the moral ideas ' (1912) Vol. I. p. 711 are cited on slavery. 
The world knows what during the last four or five hundred years the colonial 
empires of Christian countries like England, France, Holland, Belgium, 
Portugal and Spain did in India, Africa, S. E, Asia, the Congo and 
America. On p. VII of his Preface he appears to contradict himself when 
he disagrees with the view of Schopenhauer and Deussen about Indian 
thought being completely governed by the ideal of world and life negation 
and admits the fact that ' world and life affirmation is present at the back 
of this thought (Indian thought ) from the very dawn of its history, and life 
negation and world and life affirmation constitute its chief characteristic 
and determine its development’. Both books ( Dr. Sweitzer’s and Dr, 
Radhakrishnan's) are reviewed in ‘ Hibbert Journal’ for 1953 pp, 234-241 
and 355-365 by C, W, M. Gell who finds both works disappointing, holds 
that Schweitzer has misunderstood the Hindu ideal of supra-ethical man, 
that negation and affirmation have not been properly defined by him, that it 
was only very late in Christian history that the West began to work actively 
for improvement of social and economic conditions. Social service was not 
unknown in Ancient India. The very idea of ‘purta’ dharma is social 
service, Vide above pp. 947-949, The Puranas emphasize the importance of 
work for relieving distressed beings. For example, the Markandeya has 
the following very noble sentiment (15. 57) ' men would not obtain that 
happiness in heaven or in the world of Brahma which arises from giving 
happiness to distressed men' (@ way alain I aaa Wega az: | "qidsred- 
fistergreteufata A Ara: tt). Vide also note 6 on pp. 3-4 of H, of Dh. vol, II. 
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Chandogya and other passages about ahimsa. Secondly, the 
injunction about not giving pain to any being (in Chan. Up. ) 
is immediately preceded by the words ‘having concentrated all 
his senses on the Self’. That shows that one who knows and 
has come to realize that all is brahma should give no pain to 
others as all those also are brahma and not on the ground of purity 
or defilement, Further, in the Mahabharata and Smrtis some of 
which at least are not far removed in time from the Upanisads 
both ahirmsa and 3auca ( purity ) are separately mentioned 
slong with other duties (dharmas) common to all varnas, 
Gaut. ( 8. 23-24) lays down eight qualities of the soul for every 
dvija viz. compassion towards all beings, forbearance, freedom 
from jealousy, freedom from excessive harm ( to himself ), doing 
auspicious acts, absence of abjectness (or miserliness ), absence 
of discontent’. The same eight are specified in the Matsya- 
purana 52. 8-10, Atrismrti 34-41. Manu V. 46 ( — Visnu Dh, 
S. 51.69) provides ‘he who does not desire to cage or kill or 
cause pain to living beings, thus desirous of doing good to all, 
secures highest ( or never ending ) happiness’. Sauca is external 
(of the body) and internal (of the mind). Manu V.106 
expressly says that he who is pure as to money matters is really 
pure and not one who washes himself with sand or water. Vide 
above pp. 1421-22 notes 2331 and 2333. It is worthy of note 
that the Santiparve (chapter 162, 4-5 = Cr. ed. 156. 4-5) 
contains an apotheosis of Satya as the ancient Dharma and 
brahman itself and then in verses 7-9 Satya is stated to appear 
in thirteen aspects such as tyaga (renunciation of attachment and 
pleasures), samatà ( being the same to all), dama (restraint of 
senses ), ksam@ ( forbearance ), hri (being ashamed to boast of 
one's good deeds), anasuya (absence of jealousy), dayd 
( compassion ) and so on, ahimsa being the 13th aspect of Satya. 


It was only in Jainism that thoroughgoing ahimsa was 
preached and practised. Buddha had no objection to eating 
flesh, provided the animal was not killed specially for doing 


him honour or treating him. 


IX. The three paths, viz. Karmamarga, Bhaktimarga and 
Jiiinamarga, These have already been dealt with above in pp. 
964-967, 1462. The Bhagavadgita expounds the further doctrine 
of what is called niskama-karmayoga, which has been explained 
above on pp. 966-67. Doing one’s duty without hankering for 
the fruit thereof is worship of God. 
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X. Adhikára-bheda 


It was recognised in India from very early times that in 
the matter of religious worship and philosophical doctrines, 
there are different grades among human beings. All are not 
competent to grasp and act upon abstruse metaphysical 
doctrines or to follow higher forms of worship. This has been 
brought out in several places before. Vide above p. 973 note 
1593 and p. 1462. Abstruse metaphysical doctrines are likely to 
be misunderstood and therefore we find that there is an effort to 
keep such doctrines secret and frequent warnings are given in 
the Upanisads not to impart the knowledge of brahman to all and 
sundry and to keep it secret. Vide p. 1071-72 and Chan. Up. 
III. 11. 5 set out above on p. 1460, Sv. Up. VI. 22, Katha Up. 
Ill. 17, Br. Up. II. 2. 13 ( Yajfiavalkya and Artabhaga did not 
discuss brahman among people ) The word Upanisad came to 
mean *' secret doctrine ' ( vide Tai. Up. II. 9 and III. 10). This 
tendency to keep abstruse doctrines secret obtained in other 
nations in antiquity (vide St. Mark 4. 11, 34-35). The 
Hathayogapradipika 628 has similar provisions (vide p. 1460 
above). Many modern writers condemn people that engage in 
image worship. The reasons advanced for image worship by Indian 
works are given in note 1593 p.973 above. The worshipper 
of an image of Ganega or Kali casts the image in water (a 
river, sea &c.) after a day or more (when the period of 
the festival is over). So it is not as if he worshipped the 
wooden or earthen object but he has an emotional idea for 
the time being that God is enthroned in that object. 
These common people, if questioned, will say ‘God is 
everywhere, in you, inme and in the wooden image’, The 
Nrsirnhapurana 62. 5 ( quoted by Aparárka p. 140 on Yaj. I. 101) 
says that sages declare that the worship of Hari (God Visnu ) 
may be performed in six ways, viz. in water, in fire, in one’s 
own heart, in the sun’s orb, on an altar orin an image. 2629 
The Visnudharmottarapurana appears to have been conscious 
that image worship came later in Kali age and was not prevalent 





2628. gza yi mea ARa ARRAT t 
wid dati gm a g saia n gaim I. 11 
2629. arad gad qe ented ame W! AA et wands ge 
gans an Graaat SN... ial waa eit: n Tisegert 62. 5-6 (the 20d 
quoted in note 1593 above). Vide eyiaaizzant ( amiga p. 198 ed. by Mr. 
Gharpure ) which quotes verses from the Smrtis of Harita and Marici to the 
same effect. Vide fqrarasie quor I1I. 93. 5-7 and 20. 


H, D. 207 
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in former ages (III. chap. 93. 5-7 and 20). Tue present author 
saw in several European Churches the images of the Madonna 
or the images or pictures of certain saints worshipped by 
Christian people that addressed prayers to the image of the 
Madonna or the pictures of saints for fulfilment of their desires. 
Therefore, he thinks that it would not be wrong for him to say 
that the religion of many Christians in Europe is image 
worship, 7639 The several darsanas (except that of Carvaka ) were 
looked upon generally as approximations to truth. There was no 
question of all of them being false and one alone as containing 
the truth. 


(XI) Vast Sanskrit literature. 


India produced a vast amount of Sanskrit literature of 
a most varied character for at least three thousand years. There 
is no country in the world that can exhibit continuous creation 
of several departments of literature for such a long period. 
Sanskrit literature penetrated to countries like Tibet, China, 
Java and others. Its literature influenced the Moslem world and 
European world by means of the decimal place value system, 
its fable literature and system of Vedanta. Vide Winternitz’s 
‘Some problems of Indian Literature’ ( the Readership Lectures 
in Calcutta University ) pp. 59-81 for a brief but instructive 
treatment of the influence of Sanskrit Literature in the West. 
Its study by Europeans at the end of the 18th century and in 
the 19th century laid the foundation of several sciences, such as 
the science of language, of comparative religion, of thought and 
of mythology. There exist several Histories of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture by several scholars such as Weber, Max Muller, W internitz, 
Keith, M. Krishnamachariar, which will give an idea to any 
reader of the variety and vastness of Sanskrit literature. 





2630. Vide ‘ Hinduism and Buddhism’ by Sir Charles Elliot, Vol. I, 
Intro. p, LXX, where a similar view is expressed by the learned writer who 
relies also on William James’ ‘ Varieties of religious experience? pp, 
525-527, Sir Oliver Lodge in ‘Man and the Universe’ (London, 1908 ) 
pp. 246-247 ) says "* There are plenty of good reasons against idolatry among 
intellectual and ' chosen ' people but this ( God was jealous of idol worship) 
is not one of them; noris it to be supposed that the stock of a tree is 
ever really worshipped even when prostrated to, An idol, to ignorant and 
undeveloped people, is a symbol of sometbing which they are really worship- 
ping under a material form and embodiment, the sensuous presentation 
assists their infantile efforts towards abstract thought as material sacraments 
help people in a higher stage of religious development; but some of these 
helps should be outgrown." 
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India has preserved for itself and for the world & vast literature 
in the best part of which the principal theme is to ask men 
never to cease in their efforts to control the senses and to reach 
higher and higher heights of morality and spirituality. H. H. 
Gowen in * A History of Indian Literature ' (1931 ) observes ( on 
p. 8) 'Indian literature has an intrinsic value which no 
remoteness avails to destroy. For sacredness, variety and 
continuity, scarcely any other may compare with it, certainly 
none surpasses it. As for sacredness no other scripture, not 
even our Bible, may compete with the Veda in its continuity or 
in the matter of general acceptance’. He dilates also on the 
variety and remarkable continuity of Indian literature. Classical 
Sanskrit first blossoned at least before 500 B. C. Panini names at 
least ten predecessors and his sütras IV. 3.87 and 88 clearly 
indicate that before his time there was considerable non-vedic 
secular literature. 


XII. Yoga: Yogahas been treated of above ( pp. 1385- 
1462). In the whole world there exists hardly any well thought 
out and comprehensive system of psychical and moral discipline 
like Yoga.  Mercea Eliade observes (on p. 359) in‘ Yoga, 
Immortality and Freedom’ (tr. by Willard R. Trask, 1958) 
‘ Yoga constitutes a characteristic dimension of the Indian mind, 
is marked by reaction against metaphysical speculations and 
the excesses of a fossilized ritualism °. Western minds having 
experienced a surfeit of economic prosperity, but worried by the 
tensions and crises of these times are turning more and more to 
Yoga and to Indian philosophy such as the Vedānta. In recent 
years numerous books are being published that deal with 
‘perennial philosophy’, Yoga (including Tibetan Yoga), 
meditation, concentration, mystical experience &c. Many of 
these books are written by honest people after reading a good 
deal of literature on these subjects but they are wanting in any 
personal yogic or mystic experience. There are some books that 
are written by perso..s who want to take advantage of the popular 
craze for Yoga and similar mystical practices for the sake of wealth 
and fame, In‘Vedanta for the Western W orld’ edited by Christopher 
Isherwood (Allen and Unwin, London, 1948) the famous writer 
Mr. Aldous Huxley sounds a note of warning against the plethora 
of books on mysticism and Yoga in the market ( p. 376 ). 


XIIL Philosophy : 


The central point of much of our philosophy is contained in 
Chandogyopanisad V1.1, where Uddalaka inquires of his conceited 
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son Svetaketu "Have you asked for that instruction by which one 
hears what cannot be heard, by which one perceives what cannot 
be perceived, by which one knows what cannot be known;’ and 
when Svetaketu asked for that instruction, Uddalaka expounds 
to him (in VI. 1-16 ) the subject at length and winds up with 
the words ‘tat-tvam-asi’ (thou art that Self). An inquirer 
into philosophy will find in the various branches of Indian 
philosophy a vast mass of material, hardly surpassed by any 
other ancient country in the world. The word for philosophy is 
darsana and there is a famous work called ‘ Sarvadarsansangraha ' 
in which fifteen different points of view apart from advaita 
Vedanta are summarised. The principal orthodox darsanas are 
six— Sánkhya, Yoga, Nyàya, Vaisesika. Pürvamimarmsa and 
Uttaramimamsa ’ (or Vedanta ), which have been treated above 
and their relation to and influence on Dharmasastra has been 
dwelt upon. The chief marks of Indian philosophy are 
that it concentrates on the spiritual, that philosophy has to be 
lived and not merely discussed, that it seeks the Reality, 
that for real philosophy great moral preparation is necessary, 
that reason has to be extensively used in arriving at the truth, 
that tradition and authority have to be accepted and not 
neglected. Almost all darsanas ( except that of Carvaka) are 
concerned with Liberation ( variously called Moksa, Kaivalya, 
Nirvana, Amrtatva, Nihsreyasa, Apavarga) and all (except 
Carvaka ) are agreed on the doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma. 
It is not necessary to say more on Indian Philosophy in this 
Chapter. 


XIV. Arts. Architecture, Sculpture, Painting : 


Though the present author has travelled throughout India 
for over fifty years and seen most of the famous places rich in 
ancient architecture, sculpture and painting, he lays no claim 
to being a connoisseur in these matters and cannot give his own 
valuation of these relics of ancient Indian Art. The number 
of works on these is legion. A mere bibliography would not be 
of much use to the reader. Therefore, he will content himself 
with mentioning a few works on each of the above branches 
which he has read wholly or partly or which he consulted. 


Among the most remarkable ancient monuments of India 
are the stüpa at Sanchi, the paintings in the Ajanta caves, the 
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Kailasa temple at Ellora, and the Konarka’®! temple in 
Orissa. 


Some of the Purdnas contain information on the above 
topics. The Matsyapurana (chap. 252, 2-4) names 18 ex- 
pounders of Vastusastra (architecture) such as Bhrgu, Atri, 
Vasistha, Visvakarman, Maya, Narada, Nagnajit, Visalaksa, 
Purandara, Brahma, Kumara, Nandisa, Saunaka, Garga, 
Vasudeva, Aniruddha, Sukra and Brhaspati. Chapters 253-257 
deal with the construction of mansions and houses, chap, 
208-263 with images of several deities. The Vayupurana (8. 108 ff.) 
describes the founding of a capital. Agnipurina, chapters 42, 
104-106 deal with the building of mansions, houses and laying 
out cities. The Visnudharmottara (third section) is called 
citrasutra 782 because dancing is held to be the primary art and 
painting rests on it. It is further said that painting is the best 
of arts ( IIT. 33, 38) andthe foremost of auspicious things in a 
house, that the rules that apply to painting are applicable 
to the making of images of metals, stone and wood (IIT. 43.31-32), 
Chapters 36-43 deal with painting, chapters 44-85 with the 
making of images of gods and goddesses and housebuilding is 
dilated upon in chap. 86 ff. The Brhat-samhità (ed. by M. M. 
Sudhakar Dvivedi, 1895 ) of Varáhamihira ( 500-550 A.D. ) deals 
with palaces, mansions and houses of king, crown prince 
and others; in chap. 52 (123 verses) with temples of several gods, 
in chap. 53 (31 verses) with images of gods, in chap. 57 
(Rama, Visnu, Brahma, Indra, Siva, Buddha, Jina, the Sun, 

2631. For Konarka, vide H, of Db. Vol. IV of 769, Modern Review 
( Calcutta ) for 1945 pp. 67-72 with seven illustrations by Mr. Pranakrushna 
Samal and ' A time in India ' by Ross Smith pp. 198-201 on ' Konarka, its 
mithunas and several explantions about them.’ The tower of the temple of 
the Sun 24 miles to the N. W. of Puri is 180 feet in height, the Mandapa in 
front is 140 feet high. In‘ Orissan Sculpture and Architecture ' by 
O. C. Ganguly and A, Goswami (1956, Calcutta) out of 41 plates, plates 
21-41 relate to the Sun temple of Konarka. For Sanchi, three big volumes with 
numerous plates have been published by the Govt. of India, the editors bein 
Sir John Marshall, A, Foucher and N, Majumdar. 

2632. Vide the present author's ' History of Sanskrit Poetics ' (1961) 
PP. 66-72 for an account of the Visnudbarmottara and its date (575-650 
A.D.), Dr, Miss Stella Kramrisch has translated into English the 
chapters of the Visnudharmottara bearing on painting and sculpture ( Cal. 
Un. 1928). Varaha-mihira mentions several authors such as Garga and 


Manu on palaces (55,31), Nagnajit (57.4) and Vasistha (57. 8) on 
images, i 
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Linga, Mother Goddesses, Yama ), with images or statues of five 
kinds of men ( chap. 68 verse 30 ) called Harnsa, Sasa, Rucaka, 
Bhadra and Mālavya and their bodily features. 


There are several other works like the Yuktikalpataru of 
Bhoja ( Calcutta ed. of 1917 ), the Abhilasitarthacintamani ( also 
called Mánasollása )?533 of king Somesvara, Silparatna (T. S.S.) 
Mayamata ( T. S. S. ) on these subjects, 


Paintings —The only famous ancient paintings are those in 
the caves of Ajanta, in the Bagh caves in the former Gwalior State 
and those in the caves at Sigiriya in Ceylon. For reasons of 
space it is not possible to quote the enthusiastic appreciations 
of Western writers on ancient Indian Art, particularly paintings 
and sculpture. The author would quote a few passages from 
Rene Grousset’s 2634 works: ‘India has given a mighty artora 
complete Aesthetic equal in originality and power to the Greek 
and Chinese. It is marked by its naturalism in depicting 
animals’. The same writer says about Ajanta’s immortal 
paintings ‘they count among the most moving that have ever 
come within human vision’. ‘In civilizations of the East’ ( tr. 
by Mrs C. A. Phillips, London, 1932 with 249 illustrations) the 
same author (after citing paintings of the Jatakas of self- 
aacrifice ) remarks ‘these are but a few examples, the most 
poetic, tender and moving that could be imagined. No better 
example could be found of that purely Indian sentiment of 
universal brotherhood, that fervour of humanitarianism which 
extends even to animals and plants’ (p. 79). For Ajanta, there 
is a fine edition by Dr. G. Yazdani, the text in two parts ( 1930 
and 1933 ) and there are besides many coloured and monochrome 
plates with an Introduction by Lawrence Binyon. There is also 
another small work prepared for the use of Lord Reading on his 
visit to Ajanta in 1924 in which Dr. Yazdani gives ten colour 
plates and one monochrome plate ( of a bull fight ) with notes on 
some of the scenes iu several caves and appreciations by 
Binyon, Rothenstein, Solomon and others. Another good book 
is ‘my pilgrimage to Ajanta and Bagh’ by Sri Mukul Chandra 
Dey, with Introduction by Lawrence Binyon ( London, 1925 ) 





2633, The third Viméati of Manasollasa deals with Vastusastra, 
painting, images of gods and goddesses, planets &c. (vide part II of the 
work in G. O. S. ). 

2634, Vide The Sum of History ' by Rene Grousset, translated by A. 
& H. Temple Patterson, Tower Bridge Publications, 1951, p. 105, p. 107 
about Ajanta. 
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Athird book on Ajanta is in Marathi written and published in 
1929 by Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh State, with 
half-tone and coloured illustrations. Percy Brown on ‘Indian 
Painting’ deals with Buddhist, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Painting and covers a long period from 6th century A. D. to 
19th Century A. D. He gives two illustrations of Sigiriya 
paintings opposite pp. 33, 69, which are remarkably similar to 
some paintings in caves 16 and 17 at Ajanta, In Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy’s ‘History of Indian and Indonesian Art’ illustra- 
tions No. 183 and No. 184 are respectively from Bagh and 
Sigiriya. 


Many modern works deal with all three viz. architecture 
sculpture and painting or with two of them or with one only 
Some important works are mentioned here: 


1. E.B.Havell's' Indian Sculpture and Painting' (London, 

1908) with 45 plates for sculpture and 8 for painting. 

V. A. Smith’s ‘History of Fine Art in India and 

Ceylon’ with 38 illustrations (including some of 

Moslem Art ), Oxford, 1911. 

3. A. Foucher’s ‘Beginnings of Buddhist Art’ (1917), 
with plates. 

4. Ananda K. Coomarswamy’s ‘ History of Indian and 
Indonesian Art’ (1927 ), with 400 illustrations on 128 
plates. 

5. ‘Ellora’ by Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh 
with 89 half.tone illustrations, published by D. B. 
Taraporevala and Sons, Bombay. 

6. James Fergusson’s ‘History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture ', volumes I and II, London, 1910. 

7. T.A.Gopinath Rao's' Elements of Hindu Iconography,’ 
Vol. I and 1I ( Madras, 1914, 1916 ). 

8. Dr.Stella Kramrisch on ' The Art of India’ (sculpture, 
painting, architecture), London, Phaidon Press, 1954, 
with 156 plates and 7 coloured plates. 

9. Dr, Stella Kramrisch’s ‘Indian Sculpture’ (1933 ) with 
116 illustrations. 

10. Rene Grousset’s ‘ The civilizations of the East’ Vol. II 

(on India ) with 249 illustrations. 
ll. A. V. T. Iyer's ‘Indian Architecture’ in three volumes 
( Madras ). 


es 
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12. Ananda K. Coomarswamy's ' Elements of Buddhist 
Iconography ' (Harvard Un. Cambridge, U. S. A., 1935); 
also his ‘Dance of Siva’ (frontispiece of Nataraja in 
cosmic dance ), Foreword by Romain Rolland, 27 plates, 
(1924 ). 

13. ‘Indian Architecture ' (Buddhist and Hindu), published 
by D. B. Taraporevala and Sons, Bombay, with 118 
illustrations. 

14. Benjamin Rowland’s ‘The Art and Architecture of 
India’ (Buddhist, Hindu, Jain), Penguin Books, 
1956; remarks that some sculptures are worthy of being 
placed in world culture and the Art presents synthesis 
of beautiful forms and deep spiritual expression. 


15. Heinrich Zimmer’s ‘Myths and Symbols of Indian Art 
and Civilization’ posthumously published by J. Campbell, 
70 plates from 2nd century B. C. to 19th century A. D. 

16. ‘Immortal India’ by Alfred Nawrath, translated from 
German, published by D. B. Taraporewala and Sons, 
Bombay, with 12 coloured and 106 photographie repro- 
ductions, 1956. 

17. H. Goetz’s ‘Five thousand years of Indian Art’ 
Bombay, 1959; 72 plates (many coloured ones) and 
two maps; D. B. Taraporewala and Sons, Bombay. 

18. Sir John Marshall's * Buddhist Art of Gandhara’ Vol. 
I, Memoir of Archaeological Department of Pakistan, 
1960, (111 Plates) and his work in three volumes on 
*Taxila' Cambridge Un. Press 1951 for scholars, 
and his ' Guide to Taxila' ( 4th ed, of 1960 ) for tourists 
and general readers. 


South Indian Architecture and Sculpture has some peculia- 
rities of its own. Some works thereon may be mentioned here 
viz. ‘Dravidian Architecture by G. J. Dubreuil (1917), 
* Mahabalipuram ' by C. Sivarámamurty (Dept. of Archaeology ) 
7 full page plates; ' Art of Pallavas' text and notes by B. C. 
Ganguly and ed. by A. Goswami, 46 plates ( 1957 ). 


Besides, on music also several works have been written : 
* Music of Hindustan' (Oxford 1914 ) by A. H. Fox Strangway 
Alain Danielou's * Northern Indian music’ vol. land JI( London, 
1949,1954), H. A. Popley's 'the Music of India', (Caleutta, 
1950), O. Goswami's * The story of Indian Music ( Bombay, 1957 ), 
G. H. Ranade’s ‘ Hindustani Music and Outline of its Physics 
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and Aesthetics’ (Poona,1951). But the present author 
unfortunately knows little about music. 


Indian architectonic and iconographic symbolism spread to 
Java, Bali and other parts of Indonesia and many works have 
been written on this subject such as ' Barabudor' (Java) by 
Paul Mus, G. Gorer's ' Bali and Angkor', ' Towards Angkor’ 
by Quaritch Wales (with a full Bibliography at end), W. F. 
Stutterheim’s ‘Indian influences in Balinese Art’ ( London, 
1935 ). 


A few more characteristics could have been mentioned ; the 
present writer desists from adding them since the list is already 
along one. It is not claimed that no other culture had or has 
these characteristics. What is claimed is that there is no other 
single culture in the world where all these can be found now or 
existed in the past and that some of these characteristics such 
as the noble Vedanta concept of man, lower animals and even 
inanimate things being one in Essence, the great tolerance 
throughout the ages for differing religious and philosophical 
views, the emphasis on satya and ahimsai are unique and not 
found elsewhere, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
Future Trends 


After the battle of Plassey in 1757 the civil government of 
ihe three large provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa came under 
British rule from 1765. From 1818 when the last Peshwa 
Bajirao II was defeated and became a pensioner, the British 
were in controlover the whole of India except Punjab, which 
was subdued in 1845. The British left India in 1947. There- 
fore, they were rulers over a large part of India for 180 years, 
over the whole of it except Punjab for about 130 years and over 
Punjab just about 100 years, The impact of British occupation 
during these periods on Hindu society was tremendous in all 
spheres, physical, mental and moral. The changes effected 
during these years of British rule were of such magnitude that 
they far exceeded the changes that occurred in hundreds of years 
before the coming of the British. With the advent of British 
Tule came a new system of Government on an all India basis, 
establishment of courts of justice on Western patterns, laws 
that applied to all Indians without distinction, modern indivi- 
dualistic liberty, Western pattern of living at least in towns 
and cities, an educational system placing all Indians on the 
same level, newspapers, better means of transport, study of 
modern science, English literature and arts &c. 


The present author has no intention of writing anything 
on the all round changes that have taken place in India under 
British rule, All that he proposes to do in this chapter is to indicate 
briefly the effects that are likely to be produced on Hindu 
society, its ancient ideals and values in the near future, on 
account of science and modern ideas, the Constitution framed 
for Indian democracy, the idea of a secular State, socialistic 
pattern of society, economical planning, legislation, growth of 
population and means to check it. 


But before he deals with the above subjects, it is necessary 
to give a rapid review of the state of things before Independence 
was achieved. Lord Ripon as Viceroy of India in 1882 started 
a scheme of local self-government by means of municipal 
corporations in the cities and district and local Boards in the 
rural areas, Thus after about 120 years from 1765 when British 
tule was first established in a large part of India, the British 
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thought fit to associate the conquered people in managing some 
of their own (unimportant and petty ) affairs. Colonialism on 
the part of the British had reached its peak by that time. The 
British imported raw materials like cotton from India, processed 
them in Manchester and exported the manufactured products 
back to India’s immense market. At the instance of British 
manufacturers laws were passed in Britain forbidding the 
import of Indian silk and cotton goods. India was drained of 
wealth by that policy for over a hundred years and India became 
one of the poorest countries in the world. Dadabhai Naoroji in 
his ‘ Povarty and un-British rule in India’ (London, 1901, 675 
pages ) demonstrated this very ably. The main elements of the 
colonial rule of Britain were these; complete political subjection 
existed; the main economic activity was in the hands of 
foreigners, it was foreign capital that was employed in India 
and substantial dividends or interest on the capital were 
guaranteed in some cases like the Railways by the British 
tulers of India payable from the taxes imposed on Indian 
people, the control of large enterprises was in foreign hands and 
directed towards securing foreign interests, the land and people 
were used as instruments of the purposes of Britain. India 
got peace and political unity at the cost of enormous poverty 
and distress and many of the economic problems that beset 
present day India have to be traced back to the disastrous 
colonial policies of Britain, 


The army of the Government of India was for over a 
century entirely officered by the British. There were in the 
20th century about 7000 officers (liautenants, captains, majors, 
colonels ) among whom not one Indian held the King’s commission 
till after the first world war. Then a few were sent every year 
for training to England. The examination for entry in the 
Indian civiP95 Service (the ‘Steel frame’ of the Indian 


2635. A well known jibe in the author's youth was that an I, C. S. 
was neither Indian (almost all were British in those days) nor civil nor a 
servant ( but he was the master of the destinies of poor India). Munro 
wrote in 1817 a memorandum to Lord Hastings from which two sentences 
may be quoted ; ' there is perhaps no example of any conquest in which the 
natives have been so completely excluded from all share of the Government 
of their country as in British India...Foreiga conquerors have treated the 
Natives with violence and often wtih great cruelty, but none has treated 
them with so much scorn as we’ pp. 273-74 of ‘the Making of Indian 
Princes ' (London, 1943) by Edward Thompson. Vide G., W, Forrest's 
' Selections from the Minutes and oth?r official writings of Elphinstone ' 
(London, 1884 ) p 102 for reproach against British rule in India 
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administration, as one great British Prime Minister was pleased 
to call it) was held in England (in spite of à Resolution of the 
House of Commons that the examination for appointment to the 
Indian Civil Services in 1893 should be held simultaneously in 
India and England). Only a few Indians in the last quarter of 
the 19th century could go to England and qualify for entry in 
that heaven-born service. District officers such as Collectors, 
District Judges, Police Superintendents, Medical officers (of the 
Indian Medical Service) were almost all British, Almost all 
Professors in colleges and the head masters of even some 
secondary schools were Englishmen.  Allthe books to be used 
in schools were prescribed by the Head of the Department of 
Publie Instruction in the several provinces, all of whom were 
Westerners, Even primary education was being given only to 
a small fraction of the children of school-going age, even in 
1947 when the British left. The elements of colonial rule by 
Britain and the policies pursued by the British rulers are 
emphasized here solely as warnings to present warring elements 
in our country that if they pursue their quarrels to bitter 
ends the nation may again be plunged into a miserable state by 
invasions from powerful and hostile neighbours. 


Morley ( who was Secretary of State for India and who was 
believed by many Indians to be a man of liberal or even radical 
views ) introduced separate communal electorates for Moslems 
in the reforms of 1909 and he was firmly of opinion that a 
Parliamentary system in India should not be established in the 
foreseeable?936 future. It is unnecessary to refer in detail to 
Montagu’s famous speech in 1917, characterizing the Indian 
Government as too wooden, too antediluvian for modern times, 
to his statement ( the reverse of Morley's views ) that ‘ the policy 
of the British Government is the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view tothe progressive realiza- 





2636. Vide the volume of ‘Indian Speeches '' by Viscount Morley 
( p. 92) where he says '' If my existence, either officially or corporeally, 
were prolonged twenty times longer than either of them is likely to be, a 
Parliamentary system in India is not at all the goal to which I would for 
one moment aspire»’. Even so late as 1941 Sir G, Schuster in '' India and 
Democracy '"' (MacMillan, 1941) strongly expressed the view that Parlia- 
mentary democracy of the Westminster pattero would not suit India and 
that Indians would have to work out a system of their own, He does not 
even indicate how, while the British raled India, a democratic system could 
be evolved by Indians and in how many years. 
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tion of responsible Government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire, the failure of Dyarchy introduced by 
Montagu, the Rowlatt Acts, unrest in Punjab, General Dyer's 
proclamation declaring any assembly of four or more persons as 
unlawful, his shooting of men, women and children assembled 
in Jallianwallah Bagh for a meeting in defiance of the procla- 
mation, when, even according to Government statistics, 300 
people were killed and 1200 injured, Dyer's compulsory retire- 
ment and the presentation of a purse of thirty thousand pounds 
to him by his British admirers for saving the British Empire 
( as they then thought ). 


The introduction of education through English was espoused 
by Lord Macaulay in his ‘Minute on Indian Education’. 
Why he insisted on the education of Indians through English 
is stated in the Minute as follows: ‘ We must at present do our 
best to form a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions whom we govern; a class of persons Indian in blood 
and colour, but English in taste, in opinion, in morals and 
intellect ’. 7637 English education caused great wastage of effort 
in learning all subjects (including even Sanskrit) through 
English and ied to a disproportionate pursuit of literary studies 
and neglect of scientific and technological subjects and created 
a wide gulf between the educated and the uneducated masses, 
it glorified Western culture and did not help Indians to study 
and appreciate their own culture, Educated Indians, particularly 
in the earlier period of English education in India, came to 
entertain an exaggerated respect for Western institutions and 
unduly disparaged their own social and religious systems. 


The British Government's interest in Indian education 
( particularly higher education ) was lukewarm. Three Univer- 
sities (of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras) were first established 
in 1857 for the whole of India, bet they were merely examining 
bodies. Inthe whole of the Bombay Presidency there was no 
Science Institute entirely maintained by Government till about 


2637. Vide ‘Speeches by Lord Macaulay ' with Minute on Indian 
Education, edited by G M. Young (Oxford Un, Press 1952). The minute 
is on pp, 344-361, On p. 349 he makes the following statement ‘ I have 
conversed both bere and at home with men distinguished by their 
Proficiency in the Eastern tongues. I have never found one among them 
who could deny that a single shelf of a good European Library was worth 
the whole native literature of India and Arabia. Vide p. 359 of the 
above work for the above oft-quoted passage. 
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1920. An Indian could pass the M. A. examination in Philo- 
sopky without knowing anything about ancient Indian 
philosophy till only a few years ago. However, English 
education by Government and missionaries produced a result 
exactly opposite of what was expected by them. The missiona- 
ries miserably failed in securing the Indians ( except a few 
among the lower castes and Gdivdsis ) for Christ and Government 
found that reading the classics of English literature and works 
of men like Burke, Spencer, Mill and others created among the 
educated emotions of nationalism and discontent with their own 
abject political status. Political agitation daily increased. 
Lokamanya Tilak was called ‘the father of Indian unrest ’ by 
an English writer. He passed away in 1920. But his mantle 
fell on Mahatma Gandhi, who while agitating for political 
power and eventual freedom, adopted the technique of 
satyügraha. 


It is not necessary to go into the freedom struggle from 
1919 to 1917 which culminated in the British leaving India but 
after dividing it into Pakistan and the present India. The 
partition of India into two parts based on merely communal 
considerations let loose the most hideous conflicts, massacres 
and flights of millions of refugees which India had ever witness- 
ed during its long history. The giving up of a large empire 
with mutual consent and without war or bloodshed is a unique 
and unparalleled event in the whole history of the world. The 
message of the King of Great Britain read by Lord Mountbatten 
as Viceroy to the members of the Constituent Assembly was 
nobly and graciously worded * With this transfer of power by 
consent comes the fulfilment of a great democratic ideal to 
which the British and Indian people alike are firmly dedicated.’ 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s reply to the messago of the King was 
couched in equally noble and just language ‘ While our achieve- 
ment is in no small measure due to our sufferings and sacrifices, 
it is also the result of world forces and events, and last, though 
not least, it is the consummation and fulfilment of the historic 
traditions and democratic ideals of the British race” (vide 
‘Transfer of power in India” by Shri V. P. Menon, published 
by Orient Longmans, 1957, p. 415 ). 


The Indian Independence Act?6374 wag passed by the British 





2637 A, Vide ‘ Transfer of Power in India ' ; Appendix XI sets out 
the Indian Independence Act, 1947 at pp. 516-532 and Appendix XII 
gives Congress comments on the draft independence bill with Nehru's 
corrections signed by him on 3-7-47 ( pp, 1-9 ). 
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Parliament and Royal assent was given on18th July 1947. A 
Constituent Assembly had been set up by the cabinet mission 
(of three cabinet ministers, Pethick Lawrence, Secretary of 
State for India, Stafford Cripps and A. V. Alexander ) and it held 
its first meeting in December 1946. It re-assembled in August 
1947 as a sovereign body to frame a constitution for free India. 
Its work went on for over two years and the constitution con- 
sisting of 395 Articles and nine Schedules came into force on 
26th January 1950 (except 15 Articles that came into force at 
once ); vide Art. 394, 


The Preamble to the Constitution of India declares that 
India is a sovereign democratic Republic. The extent of the 
Indian Republic even at present is vast. It was hardly ever 
under one Government, except possibly under Asoka. In 
ancient times India had some ganardjyas or sangharajyas 
(oligarchic states, or republics as Jayaswal and some others 
prefer to call them ), This question of the existence of oligar- 
chies ( or republics ) in ancient India has been discussed at some 
length by the present author in Vol. III pp. 87-96 ofthe H. of 
Dh. He still adheres to the views there expressed. The Buddhist 
monks had a procedure for regulating the meetings of their 
sangha (as set out in the Mahivagga IX. 3 in SBE Vol. XVII 
p. 264 ff and in Cullavagga IV. 9, SBE Vol. XX pp. 24-27 and 
pp. 33 ff) and Jayaswal conjectures that the same procedure was 
followed in oligarchies ( or republics ). 


There are substantial achievements to the credit of present 
India and its leaders during the last 14 years after Independence. 
Some of them may be very succinctly stated here: (1) The 
production of a comprehensive democratic constitution 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and worship, freedom of the 
Press, protection of the rights of minorities, equality of all 
before the law, equality of status to women, independent 
judiciary; ( 2) Abolition of untouchability ( Art.17); (3) poli- 
tical integration of India without any violence, as the five 
hundred and odd States (except only three ), that comprised nearly 
1/3rd of the total land area of India and 1/4th of the population, 
patriotieally accepted a merger of the States in the Indian 
Republic (Shri. V. P. Menon’s ‘Story of the Integration of 
States’); (4) Reorganization of India into 15 States and six 
Union Territories based mostly on linguistic unity and admini- 
strative convenience; (5) holding two elections on the basis of 
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adult suffrage, viz. every person 7637 (male or female) who is a 
citizen of India, is twenty-one years of age and not disqualified 
under the constitution or any other Jaw, hasa right to be 
registered as a voter at elections to the House of the people and 
to the Legislative Assemblies of States ( Art. 326); (6) 
Socialistic pattern of society as the goal ( Art. 38, 39); (7) Two 
five year plans have been carried out and a third Five Year Plan 
has been set on foot ( under Schedule VII, list III, item 20). The 
creation of a democratic republic was something that India had 
not been acquainted with for at least twelve centuries (even if 
ganara@jyas were held to be republics and not merely 
obligarchies). From Rgvedic times there was a hereditary 
monarchical form of rule. Vide Rg. VII, 33.3 and 5, VII, 83. 7-8, 
where the battle of ten kings ( da$a rajanah ) with king Sudas is 
mentioned; vide also the story of Devapi and Santanu in Rg. X. 
98 expanded in Nirukta IT. 10-12. 


Some criticism may be offered against the Constitution. In 
the first place, it is extremely bulky and goes into too many 
details and is a hotchpotch of provisions from several sources. 
Some provisions are derived from England, the directive 
principles of State policy are derived from the constitutions of 
lreland and other countries of Europe, some are borrowed from 
the Government of India Act of 1935. Several of these need not 
have been put in a Constitution but should have been left to 
ordinary legislation. In spite of such a lengthy constitution there 
are many omissions. Nothing is expressly said about political 
parties, about industrial corporations, about relation of religions 
and the State. The Constitution makes a complete break with our 
traditional ideas, Dharmasitras and Smrtis begin with the 
dharmas( duties ) of the people ( varnas and asramas ). Prime 
Minister Pandit Nehru himself says in his Azad Memorial 
Lectures on ‘India to-day and to-morrow ' (1959 ) p. 45 ‘ All of 
us now talk of and demand rights and privileges, but the 
teaching of the old dharma was about duties and obligations. 
Rights follow duties discharged.’ Unfortunately this thought 
finds no place in the Constitution. 


One fact of the greatest importance in the life of India is the 
accession of the masses to power, not only political, but also 





2637 b, Women had no votes in Great Britain till the first war and 
even now in Switzerland women have no votes ( vide p. 31 of ' Switzerland in 
perspective ' by George Soloveytchik (1954), 
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social, economical, intellectual and moral The Constitution 
engenders a feeling among common people that they have rights 
and no obligations whatever and that the masses have the right 
to impose their will and to give the force of law and justice to 
their own ideas and norms formed in their own cottages and 
tea shops. 


The Constitution of India has no chapter on the duties of 
the people to the country or to the people as a whole. Art. 19 
confers the right to seven freedoms, one of which (c) is to form 
associations or unions and sub-article (4) enables the State to 
make laws imposing, in the interest of public order or morality, 
reasonable restrictions. The framers of the Constitution forgot 
to include what Britain had provided long before in 17 and 18 
Geo. 5, Chapter 22, Article 1, part of which runs ' any strike is 
illegal if it is designed or calculated to coerce the Government 
directly or by inflicting hardship on the community ’. The eyes 
of some of the framers of this constitution were opened by the 
strike of Government servants in the Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs by which, if it had continued for even a fortnight, 
crores of people would have had to submit to incalculable hard- 
ships and the action of the strikers in essential services would 
have been like a rebellion by some lakhs of people against over 
forty crores of people. The right to strike by workers tacitly 
given in the constitution isin imitation of similar rights 
enjoyed in industrial countries like Britain only for the last few 
decades and the framers should have restricted the right to 
strikes between private employers and e.nployees as an experiment 
in the first instance. 


Another criticism is that there are too many amendments. 
From 1950 there have been ten amendments, while in the 
U.S. A. there have been only 22 amendments during a period 
of about 170 years. ‘The very first amendment was made within 
less than a year and a half from the day the Constitution came 
into force. It affected about a dozen Articles, among which there 
were three Articles dealing with fundamental rights viz. 
15, 19, 31. One fails to understand the meaning of the words 
‘fundamental rights’ in a constitution which took over two 
years of deliberations, if they could be changed within a year and 
a half. The amendment made in Article 31 prohibits a person 
from challenging in a court of justice a law about the compen- 
sation to be paid to a person for compulsory acquisition of his 
property. This is a serious inroad on rights to private property 

H. D. 209 
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and smacks of spoliation and arbitrariness. In the House of 
the People the quorum is only 50 and if 50 persons are present 
and a majority of them (say 26 ) decide that a certain amount 
of compensation should be paid for compulsory acquisition of 
several properties of a person and the compensation is felt to be 
ridiculously low he has no remedy in a court of law at all. 
Besides, the Welfare State is, if at all, foreshadowed in the 
Directive Principles of State Policy ( Art. 38, 39 etc. ), but these 
principles are not enforceable in a court of law and, therefore, 
they are inferior to fundamental rights, the breach of which can 
be examined by the High Court or Supreme Court, which is 
invested with the power of issuing writs. Parliament (Lokasabha) 
has over 500 members and the quorum is 50 and yet this small 
number is not often present and the Speaker has several times to 
reprimand the House of the People on this score. 


Another criticism my be offered as to the inclusion of 
Universities in list II ( of schedule 7, State List, No. 11) and 
not in tha concurrent list. Vocational and technical training of 
labour is in the concurrent list (Item 25 ). Is not University 
education throughout India of as much importance as the 
training of labour? Only items 63-66 ( of list I, Union list ) are 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Central Government.285 
There is hardly any weighty reason (except chance) why the 
Benares Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University, the 
Delhi University and Santiniketan should be treated as the 
exclusive concern of the Central Government and the other 
Univeraities be not placed even in the concurrent list. 


The Constitution in its 8th Schedule recognizes fourteen 
languages as the national languages of India, while Article 
343(1) makes Hindi the official language of the Union, but 
sub-article 2 ( of Article 343 ) provides that English will continue 
to be used for all official purposes for fifteen years and sub-article 
3 provides that Parliament may continue even after 1965 the 
use of English for purposes specified by Parliament. Even such 
a small country as Switzerland has three official languages. 
The Constitution should have provided at least two Official 
languages for north India and two for South India, when even 





2638. Vide ‘Our fundamental rights’ by D. N. Banerjee for an 
exhaustive and trenchant criticism of the change made in Art. 31 (2), the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and of Hon'ble Mr, G, B. Fant ( pp. 316-336 ) 
Calcutta, 1960 
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in 1950 the population of India was about 36 crores. This 
sweeping decision to make Hindi the only official language 
instead of helping emotional integration of Indians produced great 
strife, An official language is not the only means of emotional 
integration, nor even the chief one. The Govt. should begin with 
the children in the schools, should instil into their minds the 
fundamental cultural Unity of India, and that India has been 
looked upon as one by all foreign invaders, steps should be taken 
to make every Indian feel that he is the inheritor of the vast 
ancient wisdom and spiritual culture of India, that he must 
contribute to the conservation of that culture, and must add to its 
greatness in the future, and free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of 14 should have been achieved in ten 
years as foreshadowed in Art. 45, 


A plan and programme to instil among all grown-up citizens 
the ideal of national integration must be prepared, insisting on 
our common past, common interests, common future and on 
elements like the wisdom and thought embodied in Sanskrit and 
the regional languages, the tolerance shown by our people 
through the ages. 


The Constitution has also committed several mistakes in 
the allotment of subjects in the 7th Schedule as Union list, State 
List and Concurrent list, For example, the production, manu- 
facture, possession, transport, purchase and sale of intoxicating 
liquors are put in the State List (item 8 in List II, State List ) 
This has led to prohibition in some States, but also its absence 
in other States, 


The above discussion is enough to show that the Constitution 
framed after more than two years’ cogitation is unsatisfactory 
in several ways. 


Ours is a democratic Republic. The most famous definition 
of democracy is Lincoln's viz. ‘ Government of the paople by the 
people for the people’. All three must exist in a proper democracy. 
In the Greek city States such as Athens all adult citizens ( except 
slaves that outnumbered citizens) could assemble and could 
directly participate in discussion and the framing of laws and 
regulations, But this is impossible when crores of people spread 
over a vast country are voters. Therefore, one part of Lincoln’s 
definition becomes watered down. Crores of people cannot govern 
themselves, which isa physical impossibility, Allthey can do is to 
choose some men as their rulers, In former ages when monarchy 
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was the prevailing form the ruler came to be so by succession or 
by conquest i. e, by breaking heads. Now, under democracy, the 
ruler or rulers are chosen by the mere counting of heads. As 
observed by Dr. Radhakrishnan in ' Kalkin or the future of 
civilization' ( 4th ed. of 1956) ‘Democracy in actual working 
rarely permits a country to be governed by its ablest. 
The opinions of the mass prevail over those of the thinking 
few. We must strive for some batter way for conducting human 
affairs than the lottery of the ballot-box' (pp. 20-22). René 
Guenon in ' Crisis of the modern world' (translated by Arthur 
Osborne, London, 1932 ) remarks 'the law is supposed to be 
made by the opinion of the majority, but what is overlooked is 
that this opinion is something that can very easily be guided or 
modified i, e, opinion can be manufactured. The majority on 
whatever question it may be called on to give its opinion is 
always composed of the incompetent, whose number is vastly 
greater than that of the men who can give an opinion based on 
a full knowledge of the subject ' ( p. 108 ). 


These words of René Guenon refer to conditions in 
European countries in most of which there has been almost cent 
per cent literacy for some decades. Parliamentary democracy 
assumes that voters understand the policies and programmes of 
different parties and cast their votes accordingly. It presupposes 
some education, intelligence, respect for the rule of law, tolerance, 
a sense of brotherhood for at least one’s countrymen, and a more 
or less homogeneous society. But when, as in India at present, 
the vast majority of voters are illiterate, the state of things 
becomes far worse, Wecan and must tolerate democracy in 
India as a first step towards better days, though at present it is a 
mere shell and is ridiculed by some unsympathetic foreigners.25?? 
The census of 1961 discloses that literacy which was only 16.6 
percont in 1951 is 23-7 percent in 1961. Dean Inge in 
‘Christian Ethics’ (1930) remarks about politics in England 
where almost all voters are literate ‘our politics are so corrupt 
that many would welcome a dictatorship.’ ( p. 385). About the 
U. S. A., a recent work ‘Corruption in Washington’ by Blair 
Bolles ( Gollancz, London, 1960), which makes rather dismal 
reading, indicates the terrible moral predicament of the honest 
man in power caught between public responsibility and loyalty 


2639. A, Koestler in * Lotus and Robot ' ( London, 1960 ) remarks 
‘India isa democracy in name only, it would be more correct to call it 
Bapucracy ' ( p. 156). 
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to his friends and associates, In our country also ministers and 
officials must be in a similar predicament, particularly when 
there exist numerous rules and regulations about permits and 
licenses galore. 


The Directive Principles of state policy are contained in 
Articles 37 to 51 and it is provided in Article 37 that they shall 
not be enforceable by any court, but that they are fundamental 
in the governance of the country. Article 45 enacts that the 
State shall endeavour to provide within a period of ten years 
from the commencement of this constitution for free and 
compulsory education for all children until they complete the age 
of fourteen years. It is more than twelve years since the 
commencement of the Constitution. In spite of the fact that 
about 7000 crores of rupees were to be spent on grandiose 
schemes in the two Five Year Plans, this fundamental provision 
was not implemented. Even free and compulsory primary 
education of all children up to the age of eleven years ( instead of 
14 as envisaged in Article 45 ) is not accomplished and it is 
promised that in the Third Five Year Plan ( which envisages an 
expenditure of over ten thousand crores of rupees) this may be 
accomplished. But, if the huge sums for the third plan be not 
forthcoming, the first casualty will be education. The education 
of the masses who are to be voters and indirectly rulers of the 
nation continues to be sadly neglected even after Independence. 


It is remarkable that the directive principles of state policy 
mostly contain provisions on the economic system for raising 
people's standard of living ( Art. 43, 47 &oc.), i. e. it lays 
emphasis only on the material things for the people. It seems to 
be assumed that if material prosperity or benefits are assured 
for all, then there is nothing more to be done by the State. The 
present author feels that the Directive Principles should also have 
put equal or greater emphasis on moral and spiritual values and 
should have called upon the State to promote among the people 
high moral standards, self-discipline, co-operation, sense of 
responsibility, kindliness, high endeavour. Man is a many-sided 
being. The satisfaction of mere physical needs is not enough. 
Man has intellectual, spiritual, cultural and social aspirations 
also. The socio-economic pattern for the future must be based 
on the foundation of the best part of our traditions, the rule of 
dharma, the duties common to all as declared by Manu X. 63 
and Yaj. 1 122. A secular state should not and does not mean a 
godless state or a state that has nothing to do with moral and 
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spiritual values. Prime Minister Nehru himself emphasizes this, 
when he says ‘ whether religion is necessary or not, a certain faith 
in a worth-while ideal is essential to give substance to our lives 
and to holdus together. We have to have a sense of purpose beyond 
the material and physical demands of our daily lives’ ( in ‘Today 
and tomorrow’ p. 8). It may be stated that for most common men 
and women it is religion that sets worth-while ideals. 

The third item in Lincoln's definition is ‘for the 
people’, That is, the Government must look to the good of the 
people as a whole and not to that of any class or a community 
in the country. Modern democracy has come to mean parties 
and if has to work on dacisions of the majority. It often 
happens that, there being several parties, no one party has an 
absolute majority over all other parties put together. It may 
often happen that one party secures 40% of the votes actually 
cast and the other parties (that differ in ideologies ) secure, say 
25, 20, 15, percent of the votes, then the first party with only 40 
percent of the total votes cast rules, though it does not represent 
the majority of the whole country. The party system generally 
leads to a struggle for power and lowers the moral standards of 
the whole people, particularly when hardly one-fifth of the voters 
(both male and female ) can read and write their own regional 
language. The present author does not hold that illiteracy 
necessarily means absence of intelligence. But, unless a man 
can read for himself and ponder over what he reads, he can 
hardly be a good judge of the pros and cons in relation to a 
measure or policy placed before the voters. Besides, the 
emphasis laid on standards of living without any direct reference 
to moral and spiritual values has already led to this result that 
in India the desire for material comforts and positions of power 
dominates almost every one and there is no corresponding urge 
or even idea to do one’s best for producing goods. The laws 
are drafted in the English language. Most of the speakers in 
Parliament use English (a few only speak in Hindi) and 
complicated laws are said to have been passed by a majority or 
unanimously as the case may be. That country may be said to 
be the best governed which is least governed. There is a spate 
of legislation in the House of the People. In the seven years 
from 1950 to 56 nearly 450 laws were passed by the central 
legislature alone. Some of these laws vitally affect Hindus in 
their family relations and in other respects. A few examples 
only can be cited here. The Hindu Adoption Act went far 
beyond the ancient Hindu principles, which were two viz. that 
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only a male could be adopted for purposes of spiritual benefit to 
the adopter and the person to be adopted should be in age 
and other matters like a son. Women could not adopt to 
themselves but a widow could adopt a son for the spiritual 
benefit of her husband, These principles have been thrown to 
the winds as will be seen from the criticisms of the present 
author above on pp. 1337-1338, But one thing must be 
mentioned. In some enactments affecting Hindu Law, customs 
have been abrogated: vide Hindu Marriage Act 25 of 1955, 
Section 4, Hindu Succession Act 30 of 1956, Section 4 (1). The 
Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act (78 of 1956) prescribes 
that the person to be adopted must not be more than 15 
years of age (section 10 item IV) and that there should be a 
difference of 21 years between a male adopter and a female 
adoptee and between a female adopter and a male adoptee (sec. 
11 items iii andiv). But the provision in Sec. 10 is made 
subject to a custom to the contrary. It passes one’s understanding 
why custom was allowed to prevail over the law in this case. 
The Hindu Marriage Act, 25 of 1955, has made sweeping 
changes of which the vast majority of Hindus are blissfully 
ignorant. Before the Act a Hindu cculd in theory (and rarely 
in practice ) have two or more wives living at the same time and 
even an anujoma marriage (i.e. the marriage of a male of a 
higher varna with a woman born in a lower varn ) was held to 
be invalid by some High Courts in India such as those of 
Allahabad and Madras. Now under the present Hindu Marriage 
Act of 1955 the marriage is a monogamous marriage ( section 5 ) 
and a person belonging to any caste may marry a woman of 
any caste how highsover or lowsoever she may be by caste; and 
further marriages between spouses belonging to the Hindu, Sika, 
Buddhist or Jaina religions are now declared valid. It was 
suggested, while the marriage Bill was in the Committee stage, 
that the provision as to monogamous marriages should become 
compulsory when a similar provision would be made applicable 
to Muslims ( who under the Koranic law can have four wives at 
the sametime). But this was brushed aside through fear of 
antagonizing Muslims. Other provisions about Buddhists, Jains 
and Sikhs being Hindus for the purposes of the Marriage Act, 
being a sweeping one at one stroke, is likely to be resented by 
almost all illiterate Hindus and likely to lead to tension 
and bitterness in many rural families and to break-up of the 
family as a central and compact unit in Hindu society. The 
orthodox people do not like such mixed marriages. It is not 
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unlikely that the orthodox sections in the country may join 
hands with the ignorant masses and set back the hands of the 
clock, when some years hence the ranks of the towering 
personalities of the Gandhi era whom people want to humour 
have become thin.2599 


One of the outstanding characteristics of Hindu society 
for several millennia has been the joint family system of the 
Mitaksara type which prevails in the whole of India ( except in 
Bengal which is under the Dàyabháaga system ). Its peculiarity 
is that all male members in the family form a coparcenary, that 
if any male of the family dies his interest devolves by survivor- 
ship on the remaining male members including his own male 
issue, if any, that females have no rights in the family property 
except marriage expenses and maintenance and no member of 
the joint family could transfer any part of the family property by 
will (not even the father) or by sale or mortgage except for certain 
recognised family necessities. This joint family system and the 
caste system were the bulwarks that kept together Hindu Society 
for centuries, inspite of foreign invasions and misrule, The Hindu 
Succession Act ( 30 of 1956 ) makes two sweeping changes in the 
Mitaksara joint family system. The explanation to Section 30 of 
the Act provides that any male Hindu may dispose of by will his 
interest in the coparcenary property. This is one drastic change. 
A similar drastic change was made by section 6, its proviso and 
explanation read together. Briefly it comes to this. Ifa Hindu 
coparcener of the Mitaksara system dies after the Succeasion 
Act comes into force, leaving him surviving no son, but a 
jaughter or the daughter of a predeceased gon or the son of a pre- 
jeceased daughter or daughter of a predeceased daughter, his 
interest in the coparcenary property will not pass by survivor- 
ship to the other surviving male members of the coparcenary but 
to theabove mentioned descendants of his and the interest that 
would pass to these descendants would be the share in the 
coparcenary property that would have been allotted to him if 
partition of the coparcenary property had taken place immediately 
before his death, Before this Act, the daughter or the other 
heirs mentioned above would have got nothing in the coparcenary 
property when any male member of the family died sonless. 
These two changes make of the joint family of the Mitaksara 

2640, Vide what Mr. Frank Moraes says (on p. 85) in his biography 
of the Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (1956) about people being 
anxious to humour him. 
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type a mere shell, It was suggested when the Bill was before 
Parliament that Parliament should provide that the joint family 
system of the Mitaksara type has been abrogated and that all 
members of the joint family after the passing of the Act would 
be only tenants-in-common. But this was not done. Why the 
Minister in charge or the members of Parliament felt squeamish 
about ending the coparcenary system of the Mitaksara is not 
clear to the present author, It looks like straining at a gnat 
while swallowing a camel. These and other changes in the old 
Hindu Law are possibly motivated by the desire to do justice to 
the rights of women. Butin some cases this is done witha 
vengeance. For reasons of space only one example of this type 
is cited. Under Section 8 of the Hindu Succession Act and the 
Schedule of heirs in class I and class II, if à man dies possessed 
of property leaving only his mother and father ( and no sons or 
wife or other persons ) the mother will take the whole estate of 
her son absolutely to the entire exclusion of the father, since the 
mother is placed among heirs of class Ll. while the father is 
placed in class II and the rule in Sec. 8 (a and b) is that heirs 
put in class II succeed only if there is no heir in class I. 
Under Yàj. I1. 135 the order of heirs to a man dying without 
male issue is first the widow, then daughter, then daughier's 
son or sons, then parents ( pitarau, the dual is used). Some 
commentators held that the mother is to be preferred as 
heir to the father, others held that the father is to be 
preferred to the mother, while still others held that both parents 
should succeed together. In the Council of States ( Rajyasabha ) 
the father was put in class I along with the mother, but in the 
House of the People the mother was put in class I and the father 
was put as heir in class II. Article 15 of the Constitution 
prohibits discrimination on the ground of sex, religion, race &c. 
What difference can be made between the mother and the father 
of a man as heirs except on the ground of sex ? Probably, the 
legislators wanted, in however small a way, to compensate women 
for past injustices to them. The Hindu Law of Succession of 
1956 goes even beyond Muslim Law in that it recognizes twelve 
categories of persons (in class I of Schedule) as entitled to succeed 
simultaneously and take the property of the deceased. In a few 
cases it is possible that the heirs of class I taking the estate of a 
deceased person may be twenty or even more, if the latter leaves 
five sons and five daughters, besides some children of predeceased 
sons and daughters. There is probably no country in the world 
where so many persons are entitled to succeed simultaneously to 
H. D., 210 
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a deceased person's estate. The result would be that there would 
be great fragmentation of property and constant wrangles and 
litigation. This amounts to distribution of poverty. Under 
the Hindu Law before 1955 women as heirs to males took as a 
general rule a limited estate (i. e. a life estate). For example, if 
a man died leaving his wife and a brother or a brother's son 
(but no children ) his widow would take a limited estate i. e. on 
the widow's death, the estate would go to the brother (if alive ) 
or to the latter’s sons &c. Now (after 1956) the widow would 
take an absolute estate and she would be able to dispose 
of it as she pleased (by sale, gift or will). Vide Section 
14 of the Hindu Succession Act of 1956. Not only this, that 
section has retrospectively conferred an absolute estate on the 
widows who succeeded as limited owners before 1956. Suppose 
a person died in 1950, leaving a widow anda brother. The 
widow would take only a limited estate and she could not sell it 
or willit away ;if she died before 1956 the husband's brother 
would have succeeded to the estate. But suppose she is alive 
and in possession of her husband's estate when the Act of 1956 
was passed. Her estate is at once enlarged. She can donate it 
to any one or leave it by her will to her own brother and entirely 
destroy the expectancy of the husband’s brother to succeed to 
her husband's estate. This is equality of women with a vengeance 
The mass of people know nothing about this at present, But 
when many cases come before the courts and the common 
people come to know the present law whereby the expectancies 
of male members of her husband’s family are set at naught by 
the widow transferring the property to persons that are strangers 
there is bound to be great trouble. Of all the revolutionary 
changes in India none will have more pervading influence and 
meaning than the drastic changes in the legal status of women 
made by the laws affecting Hindus passed from 1954 to 1956, 
which enforce monogamy, make polygamy punishable, which 
provide the minimum ages for the marriage of women and men 
at 15 and 18 respectively, which allow divorce to both sexes on 
the same basic rules, which confer rights of inheritance and 
absolute ownership on a daughter and her children, that allow 
the husband or the widow of a person, if the deceased had not 
already adopted a son and a daughter before his death, to adopt 
a son and a daughter. 


Several States ( e, g. Bombay by Act LXVII of 1948, sec. 5 ) 
have passed laws putting ceilings on the extent of the holding 
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of lands upto 48 acres or 24 acres according as the land is 
ordinary or bagait (irrigated). This is felt by common people 
as a great injustice, when there is no ceiling on the wealth of big 
merchants and the like. It may be argued that these very rich 
people pay income-tax and other taxes. The agriculturists also 
say that they pay taxes and that inflation has made the price of 
bare necessities go up. 


Before leaving the subject of legislation vitally affecting 
Hindu society, some remarks will have to be made about the 
mentality of several Congressmen who appear to have great faith 
in making men moral by legislation. Article 47 provides that 
it is among the primary duties of the State to raise the level of 
nutrition, the standard of living of its people and the 
improvement of public health and that, in particular, the 
State shall endeavour to bring about prohibition of the consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks and of drugs which are injurious 
to health. The Bombay State and afew other States in India 
embarked on a policy of total prohibition of intoxicating drinks, 
If there was to be a total prohibition of intoxicating drinks, it 
should have been an all India measure. Several States refused 
to have the prohibition law because there is loss of revenue in 
two ways, viz. the income from excise duties on liquors is lost 
and large sums of money bave to be spent on establishments for 
preventing people from manufacturing illicit liquor. Art. 45 
about free and compulsory education of children of school-going 
age (up to 14 years) was not strenuously observed by the 
Bombay State but it wanted to enforce Art. 47 at all costs. 
Besides, there being no prohibition on an all India basis, what 
is an offence under law in the Bombay State is not an offence 
in Delhi and some other States at all That takes away the 
moral basis from the measure. Besides, prohibitionists forget 
human psychology. When something is prohibited or becomes 
rare, many feel a fascination in breaking the law or trying to 
possess what is rare, Illicit liquor produced and kept under the 
most unhygienic conditions ig being sold on a large scale 
and persons knowing this dare not inform the police for fear of 
being stabbed or killed by distillers of illicit liquor.76 A 

2640a. L. P, Jacks in ''Near the brink '' remarks ' Social Reform 
might be defined as the process of creating the social problems of tomorrow 
by Acts of Parliament designed to solve the social problems of today’ 
( P- 116) and on p. 118 he says that he never saw so many drunken people as 
during the years when prohibition was in force, 
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Minister's cook was found engaged in manufacturing illicit 
liquor, In the present author's opinion prohibition has turned 
out to be a dismal failure, it tends to corrupt the police, it 
reduces revenue much needed for development purposes, illicit 
distillation has become a cottage industry and boot-leggers have 
acquired a vested interat in prohibition. Why horse-racing and 
betting are not prohibited by law is inexplicable, except on the 
supposition that many people entertain that Government is 
afraid of displeasing rich people who indulge in it. Wine and 
gambling have been besetting sins from the times of the Rgveda. 
Vasistha pleads for forgiveness of sins from Varuna in Rgveda 
VII. 86.6 saying that ‘it is not one's own power that leads one to 
commit sin, it is fate, wine, anger, dice (gambling) and 
thoughtlessness' In Rg. X.34 a gambler laments over his 
own frailty. Therefore, all that can be reasonably attempted 
is temperance and reducing the spread of the drinking habit; 
otherwise new and greater evils not contemplated in the ardour 
for suppression emerge. Vide p.1338 above for the warning 
given against startling changes based on Mr. Aldous Huxley's 
words, Another faddist attempt at improving morals by 
legislation is the recent Act prohibiting dowries, which came into 
force on first July 1961. The giving or taking or abetting the 
giving or taking of dowry or demanding a dowry directly or 
indirectly from the parents or guardians of a bride or bridegroom 
is punishable with imprisonment extending to six months or with 
fine extending to five thousand rupees or with both. The definition 
of dowry punishable"! under the Act is rendered practically 
nugatory by the explanation that presents made at the time of 
a marriage to either party to the marriage in the form of cash, 
ornaments, clothes or other articles, shall not be deemed to be 
dowry within the meaning of the section, unless they are made 
as consideration for the marriage of the said parties. This, 
instead of relieving the parents of marriageable girls from the 
payment of a dowry, would give rise to blackmail on the part of 
busy bodies in the town or the village of the parties. If this latter 
does not happen the Act will ordinarily remain a dead letter. 


2641. The Act defines ‘dowry 'as ‘ any property or valuable security 
given or agreed to be given either directly or indirectly (a) by one party to 
the marriage to the other party to the marriage or (b) by the parents of either 
party to a marriage or by any other person, to either party to the marriage 
or to any other person at or before or after the marriage as consideration 
for the marriage of the said parties, but does not include dower or Mahr in 
the case of persons to whom the Muslim Personal Law applies '. 
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Article 40 of the Constitution calls upon the State to 
organize village Panchayats and to endow them with the powers 
and authority necessary to enable them to function as units of 
self-government. In ancient and medieval times, village 
Panchayats played an important part. Under the British this 
system ( which trained people in democratic functions on a smal! 
scale ) was practically done away with. Now after about two 
hundred years the present Government wants to revive 
Panchayats. In the different States of India village Panchayat 
Acts have been passed. Until a large percentage of villagers 
become educated, self-reliant and men of character, the village 
Panchayats cannot function as the foundations of real democracy. 
It is very likely that either the dominant castes or the leading 
families or the bullies (gundas) in the village will capture 
the village Panchayats and use them for their own benefit 
A recent book ‘ Panchayt-i-raj’ by Shri 8. A. Dey ( published 
by Asia Publishiug House, 1961 ) paints a very roseate picture of 
Panchayats functioning in the 550 thousand villages of India. 
It all depends on disinterested workers of high character; other- 
wise this project will meet the same fate that overtook Brayne’s 
work in Gurgaon after Brayne left. 


Some people took it into their heads to decide that agri- 
cultural land should belong to him who tilled it. Therefore, in 
Bombay and some other States legislation was enacted, first 
holding that he who tilled another’s land for six years was to be 
regarded as a ‘ protected tenant’ (i. e. practically a permanent 
tenant ); later on the owner was prohibited from selling the land 
toa non-agriculturist and ultimately( by Bombay Act, LXVII of 
1948, sec. 32 ) the tenant was made the owner, being liable to pay 
to the original owner tho price fixed by the Revenue authorities 
spread over twelve yearly instalments. Whatever may be the 
case in Zamindaris, in the Deccan and some South Indian States 
ihe Ryotwari system prevails and persons belonging to the lower 
middle class purchased lands at high prices (not getting more 
than three or four percent as rent on the money invested ) as 
land was deemed a stable investment. The present author, 
having been a practising lawyer for forty-five years, knows 
personally thousands of village people. In many cases although 
four or five years have passed away, the Revenue authorities 
have not yet decided the prices of the lands over which ownership 
of erstwhile tenants has been declared. Most of the erstwhile 
tenants ( now become owners ) have not paid a pie for four years 
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and the real owners have been robbed of the benefit to be derived 
from the price, if paid. Supposing Government was solicitous of 
increasing production by making tenants owners there is no 
reason why Government should not have recovered the price or 
instalments as à revenue demand, There is no judicial probe in 
the ordinary courts of law, the appeal lies only to the Govt. ( that 
means to the Collector ), no owner is entitled to engage a pleader 
(sec.80 A) and very complicated provisions are made if the 
former tenant fails to pay each instalment. But the present 
state of things is sheer spoliation and looks like robbing Peter to 
pay Paul and is a sample of what democracy might mean to 
people of the lower middle class. There is no evidence that by 
these measures production of food grains has greatly increased. 
But Congressmen are complacent because they know that in the 
elections the vast majority of illiterate agriculturists who are 
to benefit by such legislation will cast their votes in favour of 
‘t oxen °’ adopted as symbol by the Congress party. Many States 
have introduced by legislation ceilings in land holdings, viz. no 
man or family is to hold more then 48 acres of dry land and no 
more than 24 acres of irrigated land. Even agriculturists have 
now begun to grumble and to ask why no ceilings are placed on 
the accumulation of wealth, when they see rich people flaunting 
their wealth in cars eighteen or twenty feet in length, obstructing 
narrow roads and causing serious casualties, 262 Most people 
complain that the poor are getting poorer and the rich richer 
under the policies of the present Government. Government is 
not able to hold the price line and agriculturists, workers in 
industries and the lower middle class are dissatisfied and there is 
great danger of communistic ideas spreading among the majority 
of the inhabitants of this ancient land, that once honoured 
sages. Prime Minister Nehru said on the Congress manifesto for 
the elections of 1962768 ‘If the great majority of people in India 
for some reason or other become communists in the sense of 
thinking that way, it may be good or bad, I do not know, but I 





2642. A survey carried on by the Police authorities for some months 
in Greater Bombay (population 41 lakks) this year disclosed that motor 
accidents on an average caused one death every day, 13 people were injured 
and several dozens of accidents occurred every day in which motor cars 
were involved but no man was killed or injured, 


2643, Quoted in Prof. V. K R. V. Rao's paper in ' Cbanging India ' 


P. 241 in the Volume of papers presented to Prof. D. R, Gadgil on his 6Ist 
birth-day. 
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am quite convinced it would not ba India, then it would be 
something else. I do not want that to happen, even though I 
want India to take up modern scientific techniques, scientific 
theories, economic theories, economic organizations. I accept 
all that to the extent it is good for India. It is for us to choose, 
I do not rule out any-thing but I rule out being uprooted from 
India’, 

What is ordinarily ment by ‘Socialism’ is collective farming, 
the abolition of the private ownership of the means of production 
and State Industrialization. Merely saying that the land should 
go to the tiller and carrying out that by legislation is simply 
robbing one person to benefit another. It is along way off from 
that to socialist farming which would make the tiller a landless 
worker on the collective farm. 


It is often said that ours is a‘ Welfare State’ and that what 
is aimed at is ‘a socialistic pattern of society’. The Constitution 
does not employ these very words, But Art. 38 appears in 
substance to mean that India would bea Welfare State, as it 
provides ‘ The State shall strive to promote the welfare of ihe 
people by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social 
order in which justice, social, economic, political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national life.’ In the report of the 
Planning Commission on the 2nd Five Year Plan ( which was 
accepted by the Government) the meaning of ‘socialistic 


pattern of society ' is set out as follows : 76 


The task before an underdeveloped country is not merely to 
get better results within the existing framework of economic 
and social institutions, but to mould and refashion these so that 
they contribute effectively to the realisation of wider and deeper 
social values. These values or basic objectives have recently 
been summed up in the phrase 'socialist pattern of society '. 
Essentially this means ‘ that the basic criterion for determining 
the lines of advance must not be private profit, but social gain 
and that the pattern of development and the structure of socio- 
economie relation should be so planned that they result not only 
in appreciable increase of national income and employment but 
also in greater equality in incomes and wealth.' * Major decisions 
regarding production, distribution, consumption and investment 


2644. "Vide p. 9 of a draft outline of the 2nd Five Year Plan pub. by 
the Planning Commission in February 1956. 
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must be made by agencies informed by social purpose. The 
benefits of economic development must accrue more and more to 
the relatively less privileged classes of society and there should 
be progressive reduction of the concentration of incomes, wealth 
and economic power. The problem is to create a milieu in 
which the small man who has so far had little opportunity 
of perceiving and participating in the immense possibilities of 
growth through organized effort is enabled to put in his best in 
the interest of a higher standard of life for himself and increased 
prosperity for the country’. It appears from this and from 
what follows that ‘socialist pattern of society ' js not to be 
regarded as some rigid or fixed pattern. It is not rooted in any 
doctrine or dogma, 


A booklet published by Sriman Narayan for the All India 
Congress Committee ( 2nd ed. of 1956, New Delhi ) embodies the 
notable speeches of the Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. He starts by saying that private enterprise is useful so 
far as our country is concerned, that we wish to encourage it, 
but the dominance which private enterprise had throughout the 
world during a certain period is no more and that for a planner 
it has now a secondary place. Later on ( p. 2 ) he states that he 
uses the word ‘ socialistic picture of society ’ as meaning largely 
that the means of producsion should be socially owned or controlled 
for the benefit of society as a whcle. On p. 12 he says 
( at Avadi Session ) ‘ we have laid down that certain basic 
industries must necessarily be state-owned and there are other 
industries we should try to encourage the State to start. Theplan 
is an integrated whole and in that integrated whole the public 
and private sector must also be integrated. They are not rival 
shows.’ On p. 19 he says ' The national aim is a welfare state and 
a socialistic economy.’ ‘ Finance is important, but not so 
much as people think.' ' What is important is trained personnel. 
The only thing we have to guard against is inflation. Inflation 
is avoided if there is production corresponding to the money 
thrown in’. (p. 20). ‘ Everyone in the country should have the 
primary things of life like food, clothing, housing, education, 
sanitation, medical help, employment, work’ (p.27). ' The 
objectives of India’s Planning should be socialistic pattern of 
society. It cannot be achieved by mere legislation; but it is all 
a question of planning’ (pp. 30-31). ‘Both Congress and 
Parliament have said that we want a socialistic pattern of 
society. Wy have we used this vague language ? We have done 
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so deliberately because we do not want to commit ourselves to any 
rigid formula’ (p. 55). ‘India wants a social revolution by 
peaceful means, peaceful methods, by mutual agreement, by 
working together. Hard work is the only way to progress.’ 
Russia had to use force to do in 20 or 25 years what England did 
in 100 years ( pp. 60-66 ), 


These quotations taken from the speeches of the Prime 
Minister clearly establish that he does not want a totalitarian 
communism in India. He appears to favour a democratic 
socialistic pattern, But he himself admits that vague language 
about socialistic pattern has been deliberately used and that his 
idea is to build up in India by trial and error a sort of democratic 
socialism. But there is great danger in this, The present 
author is not aware of any large country in the world where a 
democratic socialistic pattern purposely clothed in vague 
language has been tried and succeeded, The language being 
vague and no defininite procedure being chalked out, a 
socialistic pattern would mean all things to all men and the 
socialistic pattern of society is vague enough to allow diverse 
interpretations, 


Russia and China have been and are under totalitarian 
socialism. In Soviet Russia under Lenin and Stalin peasants, 
working men and intellectuals became statesmen and military 
commanders, the old economic principle of supply and demand 
was replaced by central control of all commercial relations, of 
all production and distribution among the large populations of 
Russia spread over vast areas, individualistic agriculture gave 
place to huge co-operative farms managed under the directives 
of the State, aristocracy and democracy were abolished and 
dictatorship of a party that monopolized all power emerged. Our 
leaders appear to have borrowed the ideas of co-operative farming 
and the State control ot production and distribution of several 
commodities from the Russian example, but the present writer 
is afraid that without the coercive methods employed by 
dictators like Stalin, our experiments will not in a measurable 
poriod of time lead to the results desired and expected by our 
leaders. 


Those interested in democratic socialism may profitably 
read Shri Ashok Mehta’s work on it (published by Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, 1959 ). 
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What appears to the present author is that our country is to 
have a mixed economy, in which private and publie enterprise 
are supposed to work together to narrow the disparity or gulf 
between a small minority of haves and a vast multitude of 
have-nots. For example, Atomic energy, Railways, iron and 
steel, aircraft, ship-building are among Government industries, 
while the private sector is to be concerned with the manufacture 
of textiles, cement, alluminium, machine tools, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals &c, 


The present writer does not think that he is competent 
enough to criticize the means and methods that are being 
adopted by the leaders of the country and to say whether they 
are enough to meet the high promises made and the hopes raised 
by certain Articles in the Constitution such as 39 (parta of 
which declares that the citizens have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood), 41 (providing for securing the right to 
work, to education and to public assistance in cases of un-employ- 
ment, old age, sickness and disablement ), 43 (the State shall 
endeavour to secure to all workers, agricultural, industrial or 
otherwise, work, a living wage, decent standard of life and full 
enjoyment of leisure and social and cultural opportunities ); 
vide Articles 45 and 47 already quoted above (on pp. 1669, 1675) 


But he will say a few words. The mass of people cannot be 
kept at a high level of self-sacrifice, great ideals and hard work 
for long. A dynamic and revered leader like Buddha may 
succeed for a time in securing this. But, when he passes away, 
there is gradually a relapse into conditions worse than what 
they were before. For the vast majority of people anywhere 
private gain is the chief motive for hard work and not mere 
requests or sermons, If that motive is abolished, then the 
majority will not work hard at all, though a few individuals of 
high ideals and moral character may work as hard as before. 
Or there willhave to be a dictatorship, coercion and fear of 
being liquidated. In the absence of these, production will be 
enormously reduced and there will be no improvement in 
standards of living. Russia and China are not under a Parlia- 
mentary democracy and they can therefore make people work 
without trammels, but in countries like U. K., U. S. A., even 
Japan the appeal of the motive of private gain is the chief 
factor. Even in Russia incentives have to be held out for extra 
work and it is admitted that even after forty years of totalitarian 
rule, there are great inequalities of income, since the wages of 
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an Academician and an average worker are in the ratio of 62:1, 
and (apart from academicians) the wages of high-placed 
executives and common men are in the ratio of 20:1 and there are 
no ceilings on income. 76 Shri Vinoba Bhave placed his target 
about Bhūmidāna at fifty million acres but he got only about five 
million acres, half of which are not arable. Now the emphasis 
has shifted to ‘Sarvodaya’. Shri Jayaprakash Narayan, 
who was first a Marxist out and out, then joined the P, 8S. 
Party, is now advocating the principles of ‘Sarvodaya’ in 767 
‘ Towards a new society ’ published by Mr, Prabhakar Padhye 
for the Congress for cultural freedom (New Delhi, 1958). 
Sarvodaya planning seems to be based on the assumption that 
a radical change in human behaviour and attitude to work and 
property will take place on a large scale without coercion. 
There is hardly any basis for any such assumption at present, 
The Prime Minister himself admits ( vide p. 240 of Prof. V. K. 
R. V. Rao's paper in * Changing India') that adequate motives 
and inducements have to be provided. The Indian Government 
more than any other purely democratic country in the world has 
extended the scope of public administration to embark on 
the production and distribution of economic goods while keeping 
at the same time full Parliamentary democracy. Gandhiji also 
called upon the millionaires to hold their vast fortunes in 
trusteeship, One should like to know the names of even a dozen 
millionaires in India that dealt with their wealth like trustees 
even in Gandhiji's lifetime. 


Let us now turn to the third Five Year Plan.26#8 The vital 


2646. Vide 'The Democratic alternative' (p.16) by Miss M. A. 
Devaki, published in 1959 by the Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom, 
Bombay. 


2647. Sarvodaya ideal is not different from the well-known verse 'gasa 
Bar: ag at ara arma: | at watt ag A aA gamag N,’ which 
means ‘May all here (in this world) be happy, may all be free from 
diseases, May all see prosperity and may no one experience sorrow '. 

2648. ' Third Five Year Plan ', published by the Government of India, 
Planning Commission, 1961 (774 pages). While these pages were passing 
through the press the author came across a book called ' Planning in India ' 
by Mr, V. T. Krishnamachari (Orient Longmans, 1961 ) who was a member 
of the Planning Commission from March 1950 and Deputy Chairman from 
February 1953 to June 1960, It isa valuable book based on official in- 
formation and containing numerous tables and details. It requires to be 
carefully studied and invites criticism, but that cannot be done in this 
place now. 
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objectives of the planners are stated on p. J. ‘ Rapid economic 
growth and expansion of employment, reduction of disparities in 
income and wealth, prevention of the concentration of economic 
power, and creation of the values and attitudes of a free and 
equal society. Where the bulk of the people live so close to the 
margin of poverty, the claims of social justice, the right to work, 
of equal opportunity and of a minimum level of living have 
great urgency’. On p. 48 the principal aims are further elabora- 
ted and it is stated on p. 49 that the first priority belongs to 
agriculture and therefore the total outlay provided is 1718 crores 
of rupees as against 950 crores in the Second Plan and fertilizers 
to the extent of 800,000 tons are provided for as against 110,000 
tons in the 2nd Plan. 


Our country’s great handicap is population and food produc- 
tion. Statistics for the growth of population ?9? are ‘(in 
millions ) : 1901 ( 235.5 ), 1911 ( 249 ), 1921 ( 248.1 ), 1931 ( 275.5), 
1941 (314.8), 1951 (356.9), 1961 (138). This indicates that by 
about 1966-1967 the population of our country may be about 480 
millions. Article 39a (referred to on p. 1666 ) requires the State 
to direct its policy towards securing that every citizen has the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood. Our country has been 
an agricultural country from time immemorial, yet we have to 
import millions of tons of wheat and other grain for feeding 
our large population. The finance minister in his speech on 
the Budget for 1961-62 states ( p. 79 para 36 ) that in May 1961 
an agreement under P. L. 480 was signed by India’s minister 
with the U. S. A. for the import in four years of 18 million tons 
of wheat, one million tons of rice and also certain quantities of 
maize, cotton, tobacco and soya bean oil. This is the 
biggest agricultural commodities agreement ever signed between 
two countries. There were four previous agreements commencing 
f:om August 1956 but they were all on a lesser scale. The fifth 
agreement of May 1960 was for agricultural commodities worth 
1369.8 million dollars ( = 655.8 crores of rupees). The average 
intake of food in India is below the nutritional standards laid 
down by scientists. Ours is one of the poorest countries in the 
world as the following table 799 for national income per capita 
for 1957 will show: 

2649. Vide Tata Industries ' Statistical Outline of India for 1959 r, 
Table 8 for population, 

2650. Vide Tata Industries ' Statistical outline of India’ 1959, Table 
No. 2. Vide ‘Communist China today’ by S, Chandrasekhara-(p. 136), 
who shows that the present figures about China are not reliable owing toa 
change of policy in modern China, 
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Country Rupees | Country Rupees 
India 289 | Italy 1922 
Australia 5114 | Japan 1200 
Burma 222 | U. K. 4561 
Canada 4946 i U.S.A. 10124 
Ceylon 553 | W. Germany 3530 





These figures show that in Ceylon the per capita income is 
double that of India, in Japan itis four times as much and in 
Germany over twelve times that of India. Both Germany and 
Japan were devastated by the 2nd World War and yet the 
people of both countries have in less than 19 years improved so 
much in production that both are giving substantial assistance 
to India. Our people and leaders should deeply ponder over 
this state of things and should strain every nerve in an all out 
effort to improve the country's lot instead of talking and mutual 
bickerings. 


While these pages were passing through the Press, the 
author got a copy of ‘ India’s Food Crisis and steps to meet it” 
which is a report (of 254 pages) made in 1959 by a Ford 
Foundation Team of thirteen American Technicians and 
agriculturist specialists at the invitation of two Indian Mini- 
sters of Food and Agriculture and Community Development and 
co-operation. It is a very important document, discusses seventy 
aspects of the problem and deserves close study by all Indians 
interested in India’s welfare. It is issued by the Govt. of India. 
One or two striking matters can alone be referred to here. The 
report points out that the total population of India will be about 
480 millions at the end of the Third Five Plan in 1966, that the 
target of 110 million tons of food grains by 1965-66 is reasona- 
ble and is necessary to provide food enough for the added 
millions and to provide for some dietary improvement and a 
safety margin for poor crops and other emergencies, The report 
recognises that India is making steady progress in food produc- 
tion, but the rate of production must be tripled to meet the 
Third Plan target. It gives the warning that if India’s food 
Production increases no faster than at present rates, the gap 
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between supplies and target will be 28 million tons by 1965-66; 
this would be 25 per cent shortfall in terms of need and that no 
conceivable programme of imports or rationing would meet a 
crisis of this magnitude (pp 3-4). The report suggests several 
emergency measures and measures to be carried on over a long 
period, which cannot be set out here. It stresses the need for 
research in agricultural economics. It recommends (p. 11) 
that the entire nation must be made aware of the impending 
food crisis and steps must be taken to meet it and warns that 
adequate supplies of food are essential to the survival of 
democracy. Two short-comings of the report may be pointed 
out, It does not tell us what funds would be required for 
research and for implementing the numerous other suggestions 
it makes. Besides, it says nothing about the birth rate in 
India and measures to curb the phenomenal rise in population. 


According to U. N. Demographic Year book ( August 1960 ) 
there are about 2900 million people in the world. More than 
half of the world’s inhabitants live in four countries viz. China 
(669 millions), India (438 millions), Soviet Union (209 
millions ), U. S. A. (178 millions). Population growth depends 
upon the birth rate and the death rate. Owing to scientific 
discoveries, epidemics or such diseases as malaria, typhoid, 
cholera, influenza are either eliminated or brought under control 
and therefore the death rate tends to be lower and lower. It is 
the birth rate that has to be controlled. The following table 7 
for comparative birth rate and death rate in 1957 for eight 
countries is interesting : 





Country Birth Rate Death rate 
per thousand. per thousand. 
India 24 12 
Australia 23 9 
Canada 28 8 
Ceylon 37 10 
France 19 12 
Sweden 15 10 
U. K. 17 12 
U. 8. A. 25 10 


TS t 


2651. Vide table 12 ' Comparative vital statistics, 1957" in the Tata 
Industries * Statistical Outline of India, 1959 ', 
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This table shows that the birth rate in our country is not 
very high or abnormal and the death rate is also similar to that 
of such progressive countries as France and U. K. Many 
Western countries have no definite population policy at Govt. 
level, But the case of our country is entirely different. Our 
country has already a huge population, most of which is on the 
margin of subsistence level. Supposing that by means of our 
two Five Year Plans the national income in the ten years 
(1951-1961 ) increased 30 percent, the growth of population in 
the same period would come to about 22 percent, so that most 
of the additional wealth produced would be eaten up by the new 
mouths that have to be fed and the standard of living of the 
average Indian would practically remain the same, Therefore, 
the main problem that faces the Government, the planners and 
the people is how to control the large growth of population. 
Population control will not solve all the problems of our country, 
but our other problems will not be solved without solving that 
problem. The Government of India and the Planners had no well 
thought policy about the control of population. Government 
appears to lay far more emphasis on industrialization and 
agricultural production than on population control. In the first 
Five Year Plan only 65 lakhs of rupees were allocated to the 
schemes of population control, in the 2nd Five Year Plan the 
allocation was raised to five crores. The Planning Commission 
has now realized the gravity of the problem of the enormous 
growth of Indian population, has provided 50 crores of rupees in 
the Third Plan for the various schemes of population control 
( vide pp. 676 ff. of Third Five Year Plan). In the whole world 
about 100 people are born every minute, about 6000 persons 
every hour, about 140,000 every day and about five crores every 
year. This problem of the phenomenal growth of population 
overshadows in urgency and importance almost every problem 
of the contemporary world, much more so of India. Very little 
is being done to control systematically the terrific growth of 
numbers. Sweden in the early 19th century was a poverty- 
stricken country, but now it is one of the progressive and 
prosperous countries of the world owing to hard work, co-opera- 
tion, honesty, social and personal discipline. Birth control is a 
very difficult and delicate problem. Religious beliefs and 
prejudices have to be taken into consideration. In Rgvedic 
times the prayer to God Indra for a newly married bride had 
been ‘ O bountiful Indra! may ten sons be born of her and make 
har husband the eleventh (member of the family )' Later on 
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some kindly soul took compassion on women and made the 
blessing to be‘ of eight sons’, The Mahabharata said that a 
sonless man does not reach blessed worlds ( heaven &c). By the 
birth of a son the father was deemed to have discharged his debt 
to his ancestors and the water and pindas ( balls of cooked rice ) 
offered by the son to his deceased father and other deceased 
ancestors were supposed to be of great efficacy for the peace of the 
departed souls, Vide H. of Dh. Vol. II pp. 560-61, 799 and above 
p. 1626 This importance of a son or sons is believed to this day 
by almost all illiterate or educated psople in India except a few 
men and women of advanced views. Educated brides sometimes 
request that the old mode of blessing for eight sons should not be 
followed. Therefore, in such cases the formula has to be changed 
to ‘may you have as many sons as you desire’, The Smrtis lay 
down that the husband has to cohabit with the wife after the 
first few days of her monthly illness and that he incurred the sin 
of embryo murder if he refused to do so without good cause. Vide 
H, of Dh. Vol. II pp. 570-71 and note 1327. The Markandeya 
Purana (Chap. 14. 5-6) goes a little further and gives a story 
in which the husband who neglected this owing to his partiality 
for another charming wife had to undergo torments of hell, The 
present high prices of the necessaries of life induce many people 
to limit families by various devices. The Planning Commission 
is going to try various measures such as intensive education, 
provision of facilities and advice on the largest scale possible, 
providing family planning services at 1864 rural and 330 urban 
medical and health centres, numbers of sterilization centres, 
opening 6100 clinics in rural areas and 2100 in urban areas ( in 
2nd Plan only 549 urban and 1100 rural clinics ), distribution of 
simple contraceptives, research programme for more effective 
contraceptives etc. The 3rd Plan reports that inthe 2nd Plan 
period 125000 sterilization operations were carried out ( p. 678 of 
Third Plan). The present author is not an expert in these 
matters and so will content himself by pointing out that 
sterilization and, particularly contraceptives, are double-edged 
weapons, Sterilization for males is easy and may become 
popular among well-to-do men for selfish reasons (such as not 
wanting children and not undertaking the task of bringing 
them up). Therefore, à rule would have to be made and 
rigorously enforced that no sterilization will be done unless the 
man has three children or more. Videa very thoughtful work 
' Fertility and Survival’ by Alfred Sauvy tr.from French by 

hristine Brooke-Rose (1961). Birth control is practised in 
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West Europe, North America, Japan exclusively by the well-to- 
do type of people. The same might happen in India. The most 
serious objection against contraceptives is that they will lead to 
immorality and encourage promiscuity in both sexes. Gandhiji 
in his ‘ Self-restraint versus self-indulgence’ ( 3rd. ed., 1928 ) 
stated that so far as India is concerned there is no case for 
contraceptives ( p. 3 ) and advised self-restraint, But he might 
have changed his opinion if he had been alive today. To advise 
poor people to practise self restraint, when most of them live in 
hovels of one room or two rooms, who are uneducated and have 
no ambitions and pass life in abject poverty, sounds to them as 
a huge joke. The well-to-do have many interests in life and 
several outlets for their energy but for the poor there are very 
few. It is interesting to note that the Prime Minister in his 
* Autobiography ' ( 1936 ) strongly criticizes Gandhiji’s praise of 
poverty, suffering and ascetic life as utterly wrong, harmful 
and impossible of achievement ( p. 910 ) and regards Gandhiji's 
attitude to sex as extraordinary ( p. 912 ). 


Dr. Radhakrishnan in ‘ Religion and Society ' ( published 
in 1947 ) concedes (p. 189) that the use of contraceptives cannot 
be altogether forbidden, quotes Dawson to the effect that birth 
control by abstention is either ineffective or, if effective, 
pernicious (p. 90), that objections to birth control by contra- 
ceptives are due to their abuse and that in the present conditions 
facilities for birth control must be available, especially to poorer 
classes (p. 191). Contraceptives would have to be harmless to 
use, cheap, easy to use and absolutely reliable. The author is 
not sure if there are contraceptives of this type. Japan, a smail 
country of islands, was compelled by the rapid growth of popu- 
lation to legalise abortions. Vide ‘ Aggression and Population ' 
by F. James Dawson ( London, 1946 ) for a tlioughtful book on 
how to check worldwide growth of population. A thoughtful and 
exhaustive work is ‘Population and planned parenthood in 
India’ by S. Chandrasekhar, Director of Indian Institute for 
population studies, Madras ( revised Edition of 1961 ). 


The total investment programme for the Third Plan 
comes to Rs, 10400 crores (p.109), Rs. 6100 crores in the 
public sector and Rs. 4300 crores in the private sector. The 
public sector has to find Rs, 7500 crores in all ( that is Rs. 6300 
for investment plus 1200 crores for current outlays in personnel 
&e ( p. 91). 
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Resources for the Thira Plan ( p. 100 ) 


TABLE 3. 
CENTRE STATES TOTAL 
1. Balance from current revenue 410 140 550 
2. Contribution of Railways 100 see 100 
3.Surpluses of other public 
enterprises 300 150 450 
4, Loans from the public 475 325 800 
5. Small Savings 213 387 600 
6. Provident funds 183 82 265 
7, Steel Equalisation Fund 105 ey 105 
8. Balance of miscellaneous 
capital receipts. 428 258 170 
9. Total of 1 to 8 2214 826 3040 
10. Additional Taxation 1100 610 1710 
11. External Assistance 200 iwi 2200 
12, Deficit financing 524 26 550 
Total ... 6038 1462 7500 


Besides the States have resources for 3rd Plan amounting to 
1416 crores. 


The two five year plans have given our leaders a certain 
mastery over the situation and some confidence abut the 
future. But Mr. Nanda has to admit that the produ- 
etivity and level of efficiency ane very low. Foreign aid raises 
difficult questions as to how to match it with an adequate 
mobilization of domestic resources, The mass of people are 
poverty-stricken, have a low standard of living and therefore 
can save little. High prices, which is a concomitant of develop- 
ment plans in all countries, are making common people 
discontented. 


Foreign assistance runs into thousands of crores of rupees, 
nearly half of which comes from U. S, A. The United States 
Information Service has prepared a detailed statement of 
assistance to India for ten years from June 1951 to 4th August 
1961 and circulated it to many Indians from which some striking 
figures are quoted here. A statement brought up only to June 30 
of 1961 gives slightly smaller numbers as compared with the 
statement given below which brings up the figures up to 4th 
August 1961. 
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U. S. Government aid consists of grants and loans. Grants 
are gifts and do not involve any repayment. The grants in ten 
years total 1128.5 million dellars (537.4 crores of rupees ). 
Loans involve repayment, some in dollars and some in rupees 
or dollars at the option of the Indian Government. Repayment 
in rupees does not involve the utilization of India’s foreign 
exchange earnings or the export of goods from India. Eighty 
percent of U. S. loans to India up to Aug. 4, 1961 (2192.1 million 
dollars) are repayable in rupse3 i e. that portion of the loans 
is not so inconvenient as the loans repayable in dollars are. 


On p.110 of Third Five Year Plan the foreign exchange 
requirements are put down at 2030 crores of Rs, for plan projects. 
But there are other general needs of the economy by way of raw 
materials, components, replacement machinery to be provided for. 
lt is estimated that Rs. 3800 crores over the five years would 
be not too high. On p. 114 it is stated that the total assistance 
for the Third Plan assured by foreign countries is 2286 million 
dollars ( Rs, 1089 crores ) out of which the USA has agreed to 
provide 1045 million dollars ( just under half of the total foreign 
assistance), West Germany 425 million dollars, U. K. 250 
million dollars, Japan 80 million dollars, and small sums by 
Canada, France &c, 


U. S. Aid from the Inception of the Aid Programme to India in 
June 1951, through August 4, 1961. 


DOLLARS RUPEES 
( Millions ) ( Crores ) 
Aid under Indo-American technical 

co-operative programme 496.4 236.4 
Public Law 480, Title I 2337.3 1113.0 
Famine Relief grants to Indian 

Government 10.4 5.0 
Agricultural commodities distri- 

buted through voluntary 

agencies (Public Law 480, 

Title III ). 116.8 53.6 
Development Loan Fund 513.4 244.5 
Export-Import Bank 246.9 117.6 
Wheat Loan of 1951 189.7 90.3 





Total ... 3910.9 1862.6 
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Grants to Indian Government for 
economic development (not 


repayable ) 1128.5 537.4 
Famine relief grants to Indian 
Government ( not repayable ) 10.4 3.0 


Agricultultural commodities distri- 
buted through voluntary 
agencies (PL. 480, title TII) 


( not repayable ) 116.8 55.6 
Loans repayable in dollars 436.6 307.9 
Loans repayable in rupees or 

dollars 1755.6 836.0 
Cooley fund for loans to private 

enterprises. 162.3 77.3 
Amounts under PL-480 Title I 

reserved for US Govt. use, 300.8 143.1 

Total ... 3910.9 1862.6 


The preceding table shows that in the last ten years, India 
has become indebted to the USA in the huge sum of 2655 million 
dollars (some payable in dollars alone and the rest in rupees if 
India chose that way ) In the Third Plan USA has agreed to 
provide India up to 1045 million dollars i. e. at the end of the 
15 years from 1951 India may owe to U.S.A. 3700 million 
dollars, that is roughly about 1756 crores of rupees (at Rs, 4% 
per dollar ). India will probably owe a larger amount to all 
the other lending countries taken together. The most serious 
question is how and in how many years India wil] repay the 
debts that run into astronomical figures. The explanatory 
memorandum accompanying the Central Budget for 1961-62 
shows that India’s public debt stood at Rs. 949 crores on 31st 
March 1939. On the 31st March 1962 it will reach the huge 
figure of 5554 crores. Adding the liability of Govt. to repay 
various deposits placed with Govt. under the Post Office Savings 
Bank, National Plan Savings, Provident Funds, Saving Deposit 
Certificates etc. which account for Rs, 1868 crores, India’s 
obligations would really come to 7422 crores of Rs, ( 55544-1868), 
at the end of March 1962, Our interest yielding assets are only 
Rs, 5725 crores, If we add to this huge sum the debts our 
Govt, will owe to U. S. A. and other countries as shown in the 
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above table, at the end of the third plan India would be indebted 
in the colossal figure of about Rs. 11000 crores. 


While these pages were passing through the Press, the 
author received a statement from the USA Information 
Service in Bombay, which brings the figures up to 12th March 
1962, It states that the American Economic assistance to India 
from June 1951 to 12th March 1962 totals 4118 million dollars 
( = 1960.9 crores of Rupees ) as shown in the table below : 


DOLLARS RUPEES PERCENTAGE 





(Million) (Crores) OF TOTAL 
1. Grant 
( not repayable ) 1,291.2 614.8 31.3 
2. Loans repayable in 
dollars. 608.2 289.6 14.8 
3. Local Currency 
repayments. 2,218 1,056.5 53.9 
4,118.0 1,960.9 100.0 


It is not neeessary to go into other details, The loans are 
repayable at different dates, some being repayable in forty years 
and some carrying a very low rate of interest. It may, however, 
be noted that out of about 4000 million dollars aid to India since 
Independence over half has been in the form of P. L. 480 Food 
for commodities. The Food Minister of India, Mr. S. K. Patil, 
assures us, however, that India would become completely self- 
sufficient in food by the end of the Third Five Year Plan and 
points out that during the last decade, foodgrain production in 
India rose from 50 to 80 million tons a year, an increase of 60 
per cent. But it should not be forgotten that the population of 
India in the same ten years increased by about 22 per cent over 
the population in 1951. 


The Welfare State theoretically aims at (Sarvodaya ) 
prosperity for all ( at least for the vast majority ). Up to recent 
times, the main obligations of the State towards its people were 
the administration of the country, the defence of the country 
and its coast against aggression or invasion, maintenance of law 
and order, primary and higher education. The ambition of the 
framers of the Indian Constitution and our leaders is to create a 
welfare state, and to reconstruct the present social and economic 
order on a socialistic pattern by subjecting the country toa 
planned economy. Several vital industries are now reserved 
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for the State and Government has assumed power to regulate 
production, to control distribution and to fix even the prices of 
some commodities absolutely necessary to all men in daily life. Jt 
has also established the State Trading Corporation. Taxation has 
become an ever-increasing instrument of economic policy for 
carrying out the plan projects. Apart from the income-Tax 
Act ( XI of 1922 recently consolidated by Act 43 of 1961) our 
democratic Government passed one after another four Acts, viz. 
the Estate Duty Act ( XXXIV of 1953), the Wealth Tax ( XXVI 
of 1957 ), the Expenditure Tax ( XXIX of 1957) and the Gift 
Tax (XVIII of 1958). There is no other country in the 
world that has all the above five taxes. Is India the only 
welfare country in the world? There is a sense of uncertainty 
and fright in the middle classes and tax dodging in the rich or 
influential sections of the community. Reasons of space prevent 
the citing of illustrations of the arbitrary character of the recent 
four Acts. In all these Acts the opinions of the Govt. officers 
(viz. Gift Tax officer, expenditure tax officer, and wealth 
tax officer and higher officers) in an executive ladder under 
the same Acts on questions of fact ( such as the value of 
a property ) are final and cannot be questioned in any court of 
justice (i.e. ina subordinate judge's court or district judge's 
court or High Court ). Ifa creditor releases a debtor from his 
debts ( wholly or partly ) the creditor will have to pay gift tax 
on the debt released if the gift tax officer is of opinion that he 
could have recovered the debt by means of legal steps. No man 
can make a gift of more than 100 rupees at one time to a 
private person or even a near relative (except to his wife) and 
if he makes several gifts to the same person in one year 
exceeding five hundred rupees he will have to pay gift tax, In 
all cases of questions of fact one appeal should have been 
allowed to a district court or where the amount concerned was 
more than ten thousand rupees to the High Court. It should be 
recognized by policy-makers that our people have great faith 
in the integrity of the High Courts and the district judges who 
are selected by the High Courts and whose promotion does not 
depend on the Executive. They have not much faith in the 
fairness and integrity of Appellate Commissioners and Tribunals 
that are appointed by the Ministers, when the dispute is between 
private persons and taxing authorities on behalf of Government. 
Writers on the constitutions of countries have for many years 
emphasized two leading features viz. the sovereignty of 
Parliament and the rule of law. Parliaments are cajoled into 
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passing legislation whereby courts of justice are evaded or 
passed by and the will or caprice of executive officers becomes 
unfettered and supreme. This is what is called the ‘New 
Despotism ' by Lord Chief Justice Hewart of Great Britain, 
In the name of the Welfare State it seems that all power is being 
centralized in bureaucracy by our leaders. 


Most common pepople in India have a very vague notion 
of what socialism means. They believe that socialism is based 
on Marxism. 2652 Marx holds that revolution is the weapon or 
means by which the workers are to seize power, that his theory 
is scientific and based on a study of facts. He himself declared 
that he was no ‘ Marxist’ ( vide ‘ Naked God’ p. 3 by Howard 
Fast, New York, 1957 and ‘ New Class’ by Milovan Djilas p. 4 
London, 5th Impression, 1958). These words of his are 
explained by Dr. Radhakrishnan as meaning that he was not 
pledged to the acceptance of a doctrine, final, complete and 
oppressive ( vide‘ Religion and Society,’ 1947, p, 25). This 
is not the place to discuss the premises and predictions of Marx, 
But a few words may be said here. Marx had predicted that 
communigm would prevail first in the most developed and 
industrialized nations, What happened is quite the opposite of 
this, Communism occurred in countries like Russia and China 
that were relatively very much less developed and industrialized. 
Another of his predictions was that the system of private 
ownership would make the rich richer and the poor poorer, would 





2652. Vide ‘New Despotism’ by Lord Chief Justice Hewart ( Earnest 
Benn Ltd. London, 1929) p. 17 (along passage from which is quoted by 
R, S. W, Pollard in '* Conscience and liberty ' ( Allen and Unwin, London, 
1940). Vide also ‘ Bureaucracy triumphant’ by C. K. Allen ( London, 
1931). All these taxing enactments have created a high ladder of officers 
appointed by the executive. For example, under the Wealth Tax Act there is 
first the Wealth Tax Officer who decides what tax is payable, then there 
is an appeal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner (Sec. 23), then 
there is a further appeal to the Appellate Tribunal (Sec. 24), then there 
can bea reference to the High Court on a point of law (Sec. 27-28) 
and finally an appeal to the Supreme Court (Sec, 29). This is 
sheer harassment and practical denial of justice. After a private person 
has run to three different officers or official bodies then only the High Court 
comes in, if at all, and that too on a point of law. It should be remembered 
that the wealth tax officer has often to determine the value of properties 
worth lakhs of rupees and on points of fact there are appeals only to the 
first officer's superiors and there is no provision for a probe of facts by a 
court or judicial officer independent of the executive, A similar procedure 
is provided in the Gift Tax, the Expenditure Tax and Estate Duty Tax. 
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breed ruinous depressions and in the end the angry proletariat 
would revolt, would overthrow the exploiting classes and 
establish a communist society. This second prophecy has not 
materialized in almost all highly industrialized nations, On 
the contrary, several democratic States have provided security 
against unemployment, sickness and old age and in some 
countries employers have admitted representatives of workers 
into the management of industries. The ‘Communist Manifesto’ 
is the official Bible in the U.S.S.R, A recent work ‘ The 
‘Anatomy of the Soviet man’ by Claus Mehnert, translated from 
German by Maurice Rosenbaum (1961 ), appears to the present 
author to contain a balanced and fair estimate of the working of 
Communism in U. 8. S. R. He points out that the desire to 
rise socially and amass wealth and power is as common to the 
Soviet Union as to the rest of the world (p. 84), that the New 
Class does not constitute a bourgeoisie in the West European 
sense, that it is a State bourgeoisie, all members work for the 
State and are dependent on it ( p. 73 ), that social distinctions are 
greater in U. S. S. R. than in U. S. A. ( p. 109), that the greatest 
disproportion prevails between the incomes of Academicians, 
artists and writers on the one hand and ordinary men and 
workers on the other. It appears to the present author that 
Communism has so far been the best means for the exploitation 
of the proletariat, 


No great Indian leader of the present day has offered a lucid 
and considered statement of what the philosophical foundations 
of Indian socialism are or should be, nor has any leader placed 
before the people a clear and full picture of the Indian socialistic 
pattern of the future in all its aspects. In the Plan structures 
welfare seems to be identified with bread, physical and material 
comforts, Marx denied God and advocated the forcible liquidation 
of the exploiting classes. Our Constitution does not mention 
God (except in schedule III about oaths and affirmations of 
Ministers and M. P.'s ) nor does it emphasize moral and spiritual 
values, though the founding fathers of the U.S.A. prescribe( in the 
Declaration of American Independence) ' All men are created 
equal They are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable 
rights ; among them are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness '. 
Of course it is wrong and unscientific to say that all men are 
created equal if literally construed (as even children of the 
same parents are not equal in height, strength and mental 
equipment). All that is meant is that all men are equal in the 
eye of the law or have the same rights before the law. Truth 
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and non-violence are not mentioned in our Constitution, though 
these were the basic principles from Upanisad and Smrti times 
(as in Chandogya III. 17.4, Manu X. 63, Yaj. 1.122) and for 
Gandhiji by whom all Congressmen and their leaders swear. 
Lands of thousands of men of the middle class of small means 
were taken away from them by changing the fundamental right 
to property bestowed by Art. 31 (as originally enacted), by 
preventing recourse to law courts and by giving illusory hopes of 
some compensation not yet even determined after several years. 
This may not be liquidation of opponents, yet it is a cruel thing 
all the same in the name of democracy and Welfare State.2%3 


Borrowing in the country itself and from foreign countries 
has been resorted to on an increasing scale. 


Table 3 above ( p. 1689-90 ) will convey some idea of the vast 
amounts of debts our country owes and will owe to U. S. A. and 
other countries. How and in how many years the nation will 
be able to pay back these debts with interest is to ordinary men a 
source of grave anxiety and an insoluble problem, Among the 
sources for the plan are included Provident Funds, Post Office 
savings bank accounts, National Plan Certificates &c, These 
are really debts, though not demandable on any one date or 
year. Deficit financing which did not form part of the central 
budget in past years has now become a regular item. The 
budget of the central Govt. for 1961-62 exceeds 1023 crores, 
For 1962-63 the revenues are estimated at 1329.87 crores of 





2653. Vide a book called ' Social Welfare in India ' issued on behalf 
of the Planning Commission, Government of India, New Delhi, 1960, 
People are likely to make a confusion between‘ Welfare State’ and 
' Social Welfare’. The latter phrase refers to more specialized work for 
the weak or more vulnerable sections of the population (such as women, 
children, physically handicapped persons like the deaf, dumb and blind, 
mentally retarded, scheduled castes and tribes and backward classes), A 
Welfare State wants to change the pattern of life of the whole community or 
country. Our Constitution in Article 15 ( paragraphs 3 and 4) authorizes 
the State to make special provisions for women and children and for the 
advancement of backward classes, scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
and Article 16 para 4 authorizes the State to make provision for the 
reservation of appointments or posts ia favour of any backward class of 
citizens. Articles 338-342 deal with the appointment of a special officer 
for the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and with the appoiutment by 
the President of India of a Commission to report on the administration of 
scheduled areas and scheduled tribes and for specification from time to 
time of the castes, races or tribes in a list of the scheduled castes and 
tribes. 


H, D, 213 
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rupees and the expenditure at 1381.65 crores of rupees and it is 
announced that a total deficit of about 150 crores would have 
to be met partly by additional taxation of 60 crores and 80 
lakhs of rupees. It must be remembered that most of these 
taxes are indirect and the major part of the income from such 
taxes is due to levies on articles of everyday necessity to 
common people who are already groaning under high prices of 
absolutely necessary commodities. The Bombay Government's 
Budget for 1962-63 intended to tax the poor man's bidis and gur 
(jaggery). About 7000 crores were put in the State sector in the 
1st and 2nd Plan projects and 7500 crores are proposed to be spent 
in the Public sector in the 3rd plan period. Thus at the end of the 
3rd Plan ( in 1965-66 ) Government will have spent about 15000 
crores of rupees. Tremendous power will be concentrated in the 
hands of ministers and the official bureaucracy. It is not 
generally known how Government has dealt with or will deal 
with this vast amount, what projects have been undertaken, 
which of them are completed, the cost of the completed projects, 
yearly yield from the projects that are completed, steps that are 
being taken to repay debts and to what extent. There are 
fervent appeals made by leaders to common people to co-operate 
with Govt. but the Govt. does not seem to be anxious to take 
people into confidence by widely circulating through newspapers, 
press-notes or otherwise information on the above mentioned 
matters. The vast sums spent on projects have caused inflation. 
Besides, during the two five year Plans population increased by 
77 millions. This accentuated the problem of unemployment 
and on p. 47 of the book above referred to it is admitted that at 
the end of 10 years the backlog of unemployment is estimated at 
nine millions, 


Sir W. Beveridge in ‘ Pillars of Security’ (1944) names 
five giants with which humanity has to struggle viz. want, 
disease, ignorance, squalor and idleness. ( p. 43) The last, that 
is, unemployment, should be the first point of attack. Art. 41 of 
our Constitution confers the right to work, to education and to 
public assistance in case of unemployment, old age, sickness 
and in certain other cases. Itis not easy to give full employ- 
ment for all. The State must try to limit numbers and provide 
not merely for literary education but also for vocational and 
technical training on a very extensive scale. Industrialization 
is necessary but it isnot an unmixed blessing. Discussion of 
these matters would require far more space than can be afforded 
in this chapter. 
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One last word before taking leave of the subjects of 
Democracy, Welfare State, Socialistic pattern, legislation, 
planning for socialand economic reconstruction. In the new 
set-up public administrators have become the brains behind 
the production of economic goods, They have, however, to do 
in the new sphere work which is entirely different from their 
traditional work in the Government of former times. 
Production activity in modern days demands bringing together 
and co-ordinating various skills and complex tasks to which 
administrators in Gevt. offices are often strangers. How far 
they will be able to accomplish the new tasks undertaken by 
them is a matter which admits of no certain answer, But the 
most perplexing and baffling question is : Can all-comprehensive 
national plans under which the State either owns or controls:most 
aspects of economic activities in Agriculture, Industry and 
Trade be implemented democratically by Parliamentary control ? 
The present author is very much afraid that the combination 
of economic and political power in the hands of a few ministers, 
high ranking officials and politicians would be so overpowering 
as to reduce the present Parliament (based on universal adult 
suffrage, only 23 percent of the population being literate ) to a 
mere shadow and may in some respects at least narrow the 
liberties of men almost as much as the totalitarian State does, 


Let ug now turn to the reform and reorganization of Hindu 
Society and religion. The Portuguese came to India towards 
the end of the 15th century and acquired some territory on the 
Western coast of India. But owing to religious intolerance 
and persecution by them not much impression was made by 
them on Hindu society. But the case was different with the 
British, who did not imitate the Portuguese in the matter of 
religion, but wanted trade, wealth and power. On account of 
the British rule established over a large part of India from 1765 
A.D. Indians came in contact with modern English literature 
and modern science. The earliest Indian reformer in modern 
times was a Bengali, Raja Ram Mohan Roy ( 1772-1833). He 
founded the Brahmo Samaja in 1828. Some of the great names 
in the effort to reorganize and reform Hindu society and religion 
are those of Devendranath Tagore (1817-1905), Keshub Chandra 
Sen (1838-1884), Ishvarachandra Vidyasagar, Dayanand 
(1824-1883) who founded the Aryasamaja in 1877 and who 
regarded only the Vedas as authoritative, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa ( 1834-1886 ) and his great disciple Swami 
Vivekananda ( 1863-1902 ), who fcunded the Ramkrishna Mission 
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for propagating Vedanta and doing charity work among the 
poor and the needy, M. G. Ranade (1842-1901 ) who was closely 
connected with the Prarthandsamaja of Bombay, Agarkar, 
Phule, Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941 ), Gandhiji ( 1869- 
1948 ), Dr. Karve (who founded the Women’s University in 
1916 ). Those interested may usefully read ‘A Century of 
Social Reform’ by S. Natarajan (Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay ), G. N. Farquhar’s ‘Modern religious movements in 
India ' ( Macmillan, 1917 ), W. T. de Bary's ' Sources cf Indian 
Tradition ', New York, 1958 ( pp. 604—659 ), 


There is a great ferment of ideas in India at present. Many 
of our countrymen, whether young or old, do not derive any 
inspiration from their religion. It is not the fault of religion, 
but the fault lies with us and our predecessors who did not and 
do not exhibit to us the core of our culture and religion, do not 
sift the essentials and separate them from the unessential 
accretions due to superstitions and wrong emphasis. Ordinary 
men of to-day feel bewildered by the disagreements between 
scientific knowledge and the traditional beliefs. The result is 
that traditional values and codes of conduct are disintegrating 
and various views are being bandied about. There are now 
several distinct thought-forms on matters religious or spiritual. 
One class calls itself san@tanis whose view is that the traditional 
codes of conduct and beliefs were established by the all-wise 
sages of old and therefore modern half-baked reformers have no 
right at all to introduce changes in them. There is another 
class (allied to these) of those who have studied such 
modern sciences as eugenics and biology, who oppose change on 
the ground that our traditions embodied in the caste system and 
the restrictive rules about marriage are most scientific and no 
change should be made in them and if made disaster will follow. 
There is another class of people who say ‘why do you quarrel 
with us? Time will bring about all necessary changes’, There 
are other people who go to the other extreme and deny the 
existence of any divine or spiritual realities and values in the 
world. Some believe in the efficacy of laws to introduce desired 
changes. There are people who say ‘ take the essential values 
of Indian culture as foundation and build thereon a structure in 
keeping with the needs of the times’. Hinduism has always 
been growing and changing traditions ( vide for examples above 
pp. 1267-72 and 1471). The changes, however, were not 
brought about by legislation but were the work of commentators 
and digest-writers, the result being a bewildering variety of 
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laws, customs and usages, religious and spiritual views in 
different parts of India. India, being always divided into many 
kingdoms before the advent of the British, there did not exist any 
legislative authority that could pass laws for the whole of India. 
Ancient and medieval Dharmasastra writers held the view that 
the king had no authority to interfere with Sastric rules governing 
varnas and castes. Vide H. of Dh. vol. III pp. 98-101 for the 
proposition that there was almost total absence of legislative 
power in the king according to Dharmasastra writers. Changes 
in practices and beliefs, however, did take place, but it was learned 
commentators that by various devices tried to support changes 
that had already taken place ( vide pp. 1267-1272 above). There 
are really three well-marked classes of people, viz. Sandtanis or 
no-changers, the iconoclasts and those who waat a synthesis of 
the old and the new. 


The question is what should be conserved or discarded from the 
old practices and what new ideals or values should be added and 
assimilated. Reasons of space forbid saying much about values 
here, Values are largely moulded by environment. Only a 
century or two ago, slavery or racial inequality and pride, 
sweating children of tender age in factories were accepted in 
Christian countries as morally neutral or at least not disrepu- 
table. But at present some of these, if not all, are generally 
condemned as immoral. In India also values have changed 
from time to time. Atone time animal sacrifices were quite 
reputable and of high other-worldly value. Later in the Upanisad 
times Ahimsa came tothe fore. But there are certain values 
of our culture that have endured for three thousand years, viz, 
the consciousness that the whole world is the manifestation of 
the Eternal Essence, restraint of senses, charity and kindness, 
Now we are in an age of democracy and the important values of 
democracy are justice, liberty, equality and fraternity. But 
unfortunately many of those who sing paeans of democracy in 
India hanker after power and are in the grip of selfishness and 
hatred, Lord Acton wrote " All power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely." Kautilya said more than two thou- 
sand years ago that power warps ( intoxicates ) the mind, Vide 
H. of Dh. vol, 1II p. 114 and n. 151 for quotations. 


Many young men have in these days hardly anything 
which they believe as worth striving for whatever the cost may 
be, and hence they have nothing to practise as an ideal. We 
have to preserve a religious spirit among common men and 
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women, while getting rid of superstitions and beliefs 
opposed to all science and common sense. It is not the age-old 
principles of Hindu religion that are at fault, it is modern 
Hindu society that has to be reorganized, particularly when 
ours is now a democratic republic; and our leaders must make 
supreme efforts for many years to preserve equality in the midst 
of very great economic inequality, liberty which is likely to be 
overwhelmed by mighty parties and social groups and democracy 
against demagogues on the one hand and plutocrats on the other. 


We must not shut our eyes to the peculiar and 
formidable difficulties of our country.5* Even the present 
India (i. e. Bharat ) isa vast country. There are in present 
India adherents of eight great religious systems ( Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain, Sikh, Moslem, Parsi, Christianity and Judaism), 
besides some tribes following none of these, but their own 
primitive systems; there are different States based on 14 
different languages { mentioned in the 8th schedule to the 
Constitution of India ), besides six Union territories and about 
200 recognized dialects. These are likely to produce movements 
towards complete provincial autonomy and cultural separation. 
There are great contrasts among the inhabitants, at one end 
the primitive tribes and the people who were untouchables and at 
the other end highly educated men and, in between the two, 
groups of illiterate people numbering at present about 77 per 
cent of the whole population. After centuries of conquests by 
alien people our country has gained independence, This opens 





2654 For a somewhat captious and depressing portrayal of our 
difficulties by an apparently unsympathetic and unhelpful critic, vide 
‘India, the most dangerous decades ‘by Selig S. Harrison ( Oxford 
University Press, 1960). The trend of the whole book is mainly to drive 
home one point viz, that democracy will not live or be successful in India, 
The book, it is believed, is mainly intended for non-Indian readers, The 
author insists too much on the obscurantist tendencies of some Indian people 
in the matter of caste, If he felt real sympathy and real friendship for the 
new democracy in India, he should have emphasized the points that make 
for unity in India, viz. the absence of an organized Church (like 
Protestant or the Roman Catholic Church ), that Hinduism is a personal 
religion, that Hindus can easily adapt themselves to the requirements of 
modern democracy as shown by the three elections held so far without any 
serious disturbances when there were millions upon millions of voters, men 
and women. If he really wanted to help the Indian people, he should have 
stressed matters that favour democracy and not constantly harped on North 
India and South India, on Hindi and anti-Hindi, many States and language 
difficulties. 
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for us a new vista of creative thinking and work. We need not 
give up the basic principles of Hinduism, but should 
reorientate them to meet new and more complex conditions and 
work out a changed social order. Everybody says that what is 
wanted is an emotional integration of Indians and some have 
suggested that the caste system should be destroyed. If the 
caste system were a tangible thing it could have been easily and 
quickly destroyed. But it is not tangible, Legislation cannot 
destroy it. Only a change of heart with appropriate remedies and 
vast efforts persistently made over a long period may accom- 
plish this Herculean task and not glib talk by people that 
hardly ever practise in their lives what they preach. In the 
present author’s opinion States purely on linguistic basis 
should not have been created at all, but once it was resolved 
to create them, that should have been strictly adhered to 
and clear definite principles should have been laid down 
by the Central Government about assigning border villages to 
one State oranother. The Central Government leadership has been 
most vacillating in this respect. For exmple, there were at least 
five different proposals put forward on Bombay City alone viz. a 
bilingual state (in which Bombay City was merged), a city 
State for Bombay alone with separate states of Gujarat and 
Maharashtra, central administration for five years, a return to 
the bilingual formula, and lastly separate Maharashtra ( inclu- 
ding Bombay City, Berar and Marathwada ) and a separate State 
of Gujarat, with about 200 villages taken over from the 
Khandesh and Thana districts that had been part of Maharashtra 
for over one hundred years. 


The caste system, the joint family system and the laws of 
succession and inheritance that are peculiar to Hindus are really 
social matters and not religious matters at all. Our Constitution 
and recent legislation deal with all the three, holding that these 
are social matters. As shown above, the Constitution abolished 
untouchability, the Hindu Marriage Act has done away with all 
prohibitions against marriages between persons of different 
castes and a Hindu can have marriage relations with any 
Hindu (including Buddhist, Jain and Sikh Jand can take any 
Hindu woman as spouse subject only to the rules of sapinda 
relationship and prohibited degrees for marriage. The Hindu 
Succession Act has practically done away with the joint family 
system as shown above, though it has not been expressly 
abrogated. 
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What is wanted is not mere declamations against the caste 
system and fervent appeals for emotional integration of all 
Indians but a comprehensive code or scheme of beliefs and day 
to day conduct. The present writer cannot enter here into a 
detailed code or scheme which might require a volume by itself 
but some concrete proposals if set out here may induce more 
competent writers to give better and more exhaustive patterns. 
Let there be churning of thoughts. It is possible that in the 
beginning one may meet with formidable and fearful difficulties 
as in the mythological churning of the ocean, but let us hope that, 
even after the emergence of frightful things, the final result 
would be blissful, as in the churning of the ocean poison 
emerged but the whole effort was crowned with the appearance 
of amrta at the end. 


We must not despair of solving our difficult problems. 
Despair means destruction and death. We must not lose courage 
by the condition of our country for the last few centuries, We 
should rather look to our achievements during about three 
thousand years and take to heart the following advice of ancient 
sages of the Dharmsastras such as that of Manu. Manu says 
( IV.137 )?655 ‘one should not despise oneself on account of 
previous failures; one should seek (make efforts for securing ) 
prosperity till one’s death and should not regard prosperity as 
unattainable.’ To the same effect is Yàj when he says ‘One 
should never despise a learned brahmana, a serpent, a ksatriya 
(a king) or oneself; one should desire to secure prosperity till 
one’s death and should not touch (i. e. make public ) another's 
weak points ( misdeeds &c.)’ Weare over 43 crores of people, 
we are proud of the achievements of our forefathers, If we work 
hard in a concerted and intelligent effort for years with the sole 
object of bringing about the highest development of the country 
and without ambitions of securing individual profit or fame 
there is no reason why our country should not outstrip or at 
least equal other countries in the world. The [sopanisad 2 
( Vaj. S. 40.2 ) ordains for all common men ‘one should wish 
to live for a hundred years, always doing here ( in this world ) 
actions (prescribed by the $astra)' The Ait. Br. ( chap. 33.3 ), 
in the story of Sunahgepa insists on men being always active 
and emphasizes that prosperity does not come to him who does 


265K arate inaa | on qed: raada arta 
góman ag IV. 137, fanaa mR agaa sm aed: 


framerate Hania eeta va. 1. 153. 
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not work hard (nānāśrāntāya Srirastiti). So early as the 
Reveda (IV. 33.11 ) it is emphasized that Gods do not befriend 
anyone who has not become tired by hard work (na rte 
srantasya sakhyaya devah ). 


In 1934 some persons under ^ the guidance of Swami 
Kevalananda Sarasvati of Wai (Satara District) started a 
society which later came to be named ‘ Dharmanirnaya- 
mandala’ (society for arriving at definite conclusions on 
matters of Dharma), The Swami was a very learned man and 
a Sannyasin, did not know English, but he held very modern 
views. There were fourteen original founder members of whom 
the present author is one. From 1934 to 1959 eleven sessions 
attended by hundreds of people were held at Thana, Poona 
(twice), Lonavla (thrice), Ahmednagar, Badalapur ( Dist. 
Thana), Vardha (in Berar), Akola (in Berar), Wai and 
Bombay. At the different sessions resolutions were passed (in 
all 82 ) on several social and religious matters and a committee 
was appointed to prepare model prayogas (procedures) for 
Sandhya, congregational (Sa@mudayika) prayer, upanayana, 
marriage, untyesti (funeral rites ), sraddha, remarriage ( of 
widows ), re-conversion to Hinduism &c. That Committee 
prepared under the guidance of Swami Kevalinanda such 
praycgas shorn of unnecessary details and with translations in 
Marathi, which can be had from Mr. Kokaje of Lonayja, Among 
the resolutions the fol’owing deserve special mention : usages have 
been changed from time to time by former learned men ( Sistas ) 
and the learned men of the present day have the authority to 
introduce changes in usages as the present circumstances 
may require; that the untvuchability of the people of certain castes 
be abolished ( Art. 17 of the Constitution of India subseque- 
ntly did this ); that those sub-castes that have similar usages, 





2656, The original name was ' awfag-citadaateciteg’ (Assembly of 
people who favoured the making of changes based on some fundamental 
principles). Seven of the original fourteen members died subsequently viz, 
Svami Kevalananda, Mabamabopadhyaya Sridharasastri Pathak (who became 
a Sannyasin under the name Sahkarananda-bharati ), Sadasivasastri Bhide, 
Dr, K. L. Daftari, Mr, J. S. Karandikar ( editor of the Poona ' Kesari ' 
newspaper), Mr, C. M. Saptarshi | ( ABvocate, Ahmednagar) and 
Prajnanesvarayati, Tarkatirtha Raghunathasastrt Kokaje of Lonavla ( Dist. 
Poona ) was the Secretary, Among the other original members are Mr, N, G. 
Chapekar (a nonagenarian, retired First Class Subjudge), a scbolar of wide 
reading including Vedic literature, Dharmasastras, sociological studies and 
Tarkatirtha Laksmanashastri Joshi of Wai, who knows English well, studied 
all Darsanas and gastras under Swami Kevalananda and is a critical scholar. 


B. D, 214 
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samskàras and rules about food should merge and such merger is 
not against Dharmasastra; there is no objection to any Hindu 
sitting in the same row with other persons of different varnas 
provided vegetarians are served vegetarian eatables; that 
Hindus including untouchables are entitled to study the Veda 
and have upanayana performed with Vedic mantras and priests 
conversant with the upanayana procedure should be ready to do 
80, if invited; if any one takes to another religion owing to 
force or fraud or of his free will and wants to revert to the 
Hindu fold he should be allowed to come in after proper 
expiation and after undergoing a simple vidhi 5’; marriages 
of spouses of the same gotra and pravara should be allowed 
provided there is no bar on the ground of sapinda relationship 
(vide Hindu Marriage Act, 25 of 1955, sec.5 items 4 and 5 ); 
that divorce be allowed among the castes in which it is not 
allowed at present on the ground of conversion to another 
religion of one of the spouses &c. (almost the same grounds as 
in sec. 13 of the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955); a Hindu widow 
succeeding as heir to her husband takes an absolute estate 
except when any of the following relatives of the husband are 
alive, viz. daughter, daughter's son, mother. father, brother: 
brother’s son, paternal grand-parents, paternal first cousin ( vide 
Hindu Succession Act, 30 of 1956 sec. 14 which goes further by 
omitting the near relatives specified above ). Most of the 
decisions mentioned above were proclaimed from ten to twenty 
years before our Constitution came into operation. 


Among the standing complaints against bráhmanas one has 
been that they debarrod millions of people called 'Südras' from 
Vedic studies. Therefore, the Mandala announced that all 
Hindus ( including the so called untouchables ) should observe 
the worship of the sun, repetition of the Gayatri-mantra ( Rg. III, 
62.10, Tai. S, I, 5. 6. 4, Vaj. S. IIL, 35 ) and reading or recital of 
ihe Bhagavadg!tà (whole or part) every day, since these 
common observances would help in creating the sentiment of 





2657. Vide H, of Dh. Vol. IV pp. 828-830 where the ' Hindukaranavidhi', 
prepared by the Dharmanirnaya-mandala for re-admission to Hinduism is 
set out in Sanskrit, This re-admission vidhi (in Sanskrit) has been trans- 
lated into Marathi and Hindi, 
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cultural equality among all Hindus. The procedure of morning 
and evening ( sandhy4 ) worship is brief and is quoted below.2558 


In order to cultivate a sense of unity among all Hindus 
(including the so-called untouchables ), the Mandala prepared a 
congregational prayer (to be recited by all Hindus in a con- 
gregation once in a month) consisting of the following eleven 
passages culled from the Vedic literature, viz. Atharvaveda X. 
8.1, Rg. X. 82.3, I. 164.16, Vaj. S. 25.21, Rg. X. 121. 10, Tai. Ar. 
4,42.5, the Gayatrimantra, Br. Up. I 3 28 (asato mà sad-gamaya, 
tamaso mà jyotir-gamaya, mrtyor másmrtam gamaya ), Rg. X. 
191.2-4. In many villages some people tried to introduce this 
congregational prayer, but after some time most people 
complained that they found it difficult to commit to memory 
and recite the Vedic passages and requested that similar con- 
gregational prayers be prepared in Hindi and therefore the 
Mandala prepared a brief prayer of five verses in Hindi. 


The above lines would only briefly illustrate how we would 
have to proceed if we want an emotional integration of all our 
countrymen, particularly on the social and religious plane. But 
we must not forget what the foundation of our culture and 
civilization has been throughout the past ages. Ancient sages 
laid the foundation by insisting upon this that there is and 
must be harmony between man’s spirit and the spirit of the 
world and man’s endeavour should be to realize in his actions and 
in his life this harmony and unity.765? The Upanisads teach 
that man gains by giving up ( by renunciation ) and exhorts man 


not to covet another’s wealth ( Isopanisad I ‘tena tyaktena 
bhuüjitha mà grdhah kasya svid dhanam ' ). 





2658. ma: vereri gai, WrT4 sett Ta aT aes Taree: oA 
wufieu seq sprerass sirqeitenciterd ura: quedes misd gíd ma: aget 
Sq! MaRa amna PRÀ gÀ AR) T: gra 
ds: ea: | aeaiagited anii gavr dinfü! frupurencedrqunp! siquis gquey 
ad aan aia cam: | gia Gra) cnr securo areata: smveud quum 
aai gia: e: aaa aii gaa aR AA A a: lau t gd need 
wb gus TA IRA ARY qA gÅ ma R AA RA AS: 1 TA Et 
aean aà gao smadi e: restes (Esnamuüiuwq 16) gia! 
a: STAG AeA TMNT! sta BTIAMNEAS FAN ARRA KINA | 
sif aera | gA Ruaa ; i 

Two lines referring to Gotra, Pravara, Veda, Sakha and Sutra and to 
making an obeisance to Guru are omitted. 

2659. Many thoughtful men in the West have been influenced 
immensely by the advaita Vedanta and its emphasis on sound moral 

(Continued on next Page) 
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The Bhagavadgità emphasized doing one's duty without 
hankering for the rewards thereof. Science cannot answer such 
fundamental questions as occur to every thoughtful person viz. 
what is the ultimate cause, is it brahman, what is our origin, by 
what are we sustained, what is our destiny (goal), being 
influenced by what do we persist in paths leading to pain and 
misery (Sv. Up. 1.1). They are answered by the ancient?¢° 
Upanisads, but not by science so far. 


The chief aim of Indian culture and civilization was not to 
attain military and political power over other countries and 
peoples; it neglected to organize Indians for offensive and 
defensive purposes, nor encouraged the starting of immense 
corporations for tha acquisition of wealth, But in these days of 
keen competition between nations and peoples we must not only 
keep a vigilant eye on the eternal principles of our culture but 
also on the worldly happiness of our countrymen in the midat of the 
warring elements in the world. Our people often took and take to 
premature vairágya (renunciation),while Western nations and men 
have been laying for the last few centuries great storeby extreme 
activity. Now that our leaders are thinking of remodelling our 
society and spiritual life they must cultivate qualities whereby 
they at least will be sthitaprajia i.e. fully developed or ideal 
souls ( Bhagavadgità II. 55-68) or men of God (Gita XIU. 
13-18). Social reforms and politics have to be preached 
through our age-old religion and philosophy.7*! If a large 
majority of our people and the leaders throw away or veglect 





( Continued from last page ) 
preparation before one can realize the OneEssence underlying the universe; 
vide ‘What Vedanta means to me a Symposium edited by John Yale 
( Rider & Co , London, 1961), in which the views of 16 writers are set out, 
That of Aldous Huxley summarizes ( pp. 19-20) the Upanisadic doctrine 
in the same words as on p. 1631 above, The same summary he gave in 
his novel ' Time must have a stop ' 1945, p. 289. 


2660. sumat agat k aR ag ga: wa ara sata di dod 
aaa: | aia: ka gang salad RA eqaearqs arg. wa. I. 1; 
A a one, fe wgita! ae gq. V, 11. 1. 

2661. Our politicians seem at present to be treading the path humoro- 
usly quoted from an American writer long before Independence by Prime 
Minister Nehru in his Autobiography’ Politics is the gentle art of getting votes 
from the poor and campaign funds from the rich by promising to protect each 
from the other '( p. 131). In the same work Fanditji says that Gandhiji's 
reference to Ramarajya as a golden age jarred on his ears and that his close 
associates half humorously said that when svarajya (Independence) came 
these fads must not be encouraged ( pp. 72-73 ). 
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religion and spirituality altogether, the probability is that we 
shall lose both spiritual life and social betterment. This is not the 
place to say more on this point. Vide pp. 1478-79 above for the 
sound moral preparation required before one realizes the pervasion 
of everything by brahman and pp. 1623 ff. for the proposition 
that the One Principle is variously named by sages, which taken 
together lead to universal brotherhood, kindliness and tolerance, 
From time immemorial all religious cults in India ( except 
Buddhism and Jainism) recognized that there was One Principle 
('or Deity of some kind) and in the immortality of the 
soul. The tremendous march of science and mastery over some 
of the forces of nature has gone tothe heads of many modern 
men and made them conceited. Science can disclose to us at the 
most secondary causes; but it has to be silent as to the ultimate 
cause and the ultimate destiny of man. It cannot tell us what the 
purpose of life is, it cannot tell us anything about moral values. 
The present and the following generations have to be trained 
in an environment where spiritual life, love of truth, sense of and 
belief in the brotherhood of man or at least of our own country- 
men, love of peace and sympathy for the oppressed would be held 
to be supreme virtues to be attempted by all people. 


lt is most difficult to suggest in a brief space a code of 
conduct for all the millions of India. But for men of limited 
education and busy life a few suggestions by way of illustra- 
tions may be set out. The idea of pollution by the touch of 
men belonging to certain castes must be given up and much 
more therefore the idea of pollution by the mere shadow of 
certain people.2%? Swami Vivekananda ( Works Vol. V. p.152 ) 
was so angered as to say “The religion of India is at present dont 
touchism ", Reason and science must be resorted to for check- 
ing or abandoning dogmas based on ancient authority. The 
myths and legends of the Puranas on the origin of the universe, 
about eclipses and so forth that are not credible in the light of 





4662. Vide H, of Dh of Vol. II p, 173-174 on the Smrti rules about 
shadow (chaya) showing gradual excess of exclusiveness in later times. 
an Rear iua: adea: t wi yalatiing wat Reais gia wu 
V. 133, faeoy 23.51, 


Vide above p. 242 where it is established that long before the first half 
of the 6th century, Indian astronomers had arrived at the correct causes of 
solar and lunar eclipses but even up to this day educated men often act in 
such a way that it seems that they believe in the demon Rabu being the 
cause of eclipses. 
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science should not be included in the religious creeds of these 
days and should be treated as mere myths and legends. Many 
Christians even in these days ( and most Hindus and Moslems ) 
believe in a heaven above anda hell or hells below. But Sabara263 
( in the first centuries of the Christian era ) holds that heaven is 
not a place ( vide pp. 1211-1215 above). Therefore, heaven and 
hell as described in ancient Sanskrit works cannot be made an 
article of faith for modern men. It is often said that myths 
may be represented as facts to simple people for the sake of 
beneficial results ( e. g. for inducing them to perform sacrifices 
or to observe rules of morality &c ). But this is not proper as 
there are dangers in this. In these days of growing popular 
education, when the myth becomes exposed, the men who once 
believed it not only give up that myth but also might give up 
everything contained in ancient works as unbelievable. Space 
does not permit any elaborate cataloguing of what should be 
given up and what striven for in these days. Values, aims and 
institutions that were accepted by almost all people only a few 
decades ago are now challenged and new patterns are in process 
of being moulded. The chief catalytic agencies are modern 
science and Western thought and literature. The old structure 
of beliefs is tottering and laxity in morals has made great 
headway. But whatever happens, we must so regulate society 
that the family as a social unit/$$* is preserved and safeguarded, 
every child of whatever class or race must have equal opportuni- 
ties of education, man’s daily work must be held to be divine 
work and worship, great inequalities of wealth and possessions 
must be eliminated, 


Swaml Vivekananda uttered the following exhortation long 
ago “ The ignorant Indian, the poor and destitute Indian, the 
Brahman Indian, the Pariah Indian is my brother.” ‘‘ Repeat and 
pray day and night ‘O Lord of Gauri! make me a man’ ” quoted 
in “ Sources of Indian Tradition ” by W. T. de Bary and others 
(New York, 1958) p. 659, Vide Atharvaveda XII. 1.45 for 
universal brotherhood of all men whose mother is the Earth. 





2663. Vide above pp. 1224-25 for criticism of Sabara's view that Veda 
invented stories that never happened. 

2664. In ' ThisIbelieve ' ( philosophies of 100 thoughtful men and 
women in all walks of life) edited by E. P, Morgan ( London, 1953), Sir 
Charles Darwin (author of ‘New conception of matter and the next 
million years’ and grandson of the author of ' the Origin of species ' ) 
emphasizes ' the importance of family as the continuing unit of human life' 
( p. 30). 
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This volume (the last in the History of Dharmasastra) may 
be brought to a close with a quotation from the Kathopanisad/66 
and another from Rabindranath Tagore’s Gitafjali : 


‘Get up, awake and having secured highly gifted (teachers ) 
understand ( the Truth ); the sharp edge of a razor is difficult to 
pass over; thus the wise say that the path (to Realization ) of 
Self) is hard’ ( Kathopanisad ); 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 


Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by 
narrow domestic walls ; 


Where words come out from the depths of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms toward perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into 
the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening 
thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake, 





2665, aga ama me Raa ge a ARa FETT gå qata- 
apad agfa n naim. II. 14. 


EPILOGUE 


Many friends and well-wishers of the author and some readers 
of the volumes of the History of Dharmaéàstra have often ( personally 
and by correspondence) pressed him to furnish some biographical 
details about himself, about the circumstances in which he launched 
on this undertaking, about the preparations he made, about the time 
and labour that this undertaking cost him and also what money it 
brought to him (a few asked even this ). 


To write an autobiography is a most difficult and delicate matter. 
In an autobiography one has often to use the words ‘I’, ‘Me’, ‘My’ 
etc, and the writer is liable to be charged with egotism. If he is very 
frank about his own failings and faults, he may be accused of exhi- 
bitionism, I do not propose to say much about my parents or my 
ancestors or about my marriage and family life or my likes and dis- 
likes, I had my own share of anxieties, troubles and sorrows, but I 
shall not say much about them, since the blessings that were showered 
on me far outweighed the anxieties and sorrows. <A brief account of 
some aspects of my long life may, I hope, be of some interest and 
help to those who have to face problems similar to those that I had 
to face. 


I was born on 7th May 1880 in a village called Pedhem or 
Paragurima [ because it has a large and famous temple of Paraéu- 
rāma, an avatāra of Vignu and the patron saint of several brahmana 
sub-castes ( such as the Citpàavana)] near Chiplun in the Ratnagiri 
District at my maternal uncle’s house. My father belonged to a 
priestly family in a village called Murdein near Khed in the Ratna- 
giri District. My father had learnt by heart a great deal of the 
Rgveda and was being trained for priesthood till the age of 18. He 
did not like the profession of a priest and left for Poona to learn 
English along with a friend of his boyhood, the late Shankar Bal- 
krishna Dixit, who later on became famous for his Marathi work on 
Indian Astronomy which was admired by Dr, Thibaut. Mr. Dixit 
and my father passed the Matriculation Examination of the Bombay 
University in 1873. My father studied for the Pleader's examination 
held in those days by the Bombay High Court, passed it and began to 
practise as a Taluka lawyer at Dapoli in the Ratnagiri District from 
1878. Besides Vedic lore, my father studied the principal Upanisads 
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and the Gità and had many of the former by heart. He practised as 
a lawyer for about forty years, then retired and passed away in 1925. 
We were nine children, six brothers and three sisters, I was the 
eldest of the sons and one sister was older than myself. In my early 
boyhood my father taught me some elements of astrology and advised 
me to commit to memory the verses of Amarakoéa ( of which I had 
400 by heart before I was 12 years of age). In 1891 I joined the 
S. P. G. Mission's English High School at Dapoli and passed the 
Bombay University’s Matriculation Examination in 1897 and stood 
high among the successful candidates, While at school, I began to 
suffer from hyper-acidity, consequent acute stomach pains and vomit- 
ing at the age of 16 and had to leave school for nearly a year. At 
the time when I passed the Matriculation there was an epidemic of 
Bubonic Plague in Bombay and Poona, where there was high morta- 
lity. My father was not willing to send me ( whose health was 
already delicate ) to those places where alone College education could 
then be had. So he asked me to study law under him. I studied it 
for two weeks, but being repelled soon by the dry study of law, 1 
wrote a letter to Dr. Machichan, who was then Principal of the 
Wilson College in Bombay (and reputed to be very kind ), conducted 
by the Scottish Mission, asking him whether I could be enrolled as a 
student in absentia. He asked me to send Rs. 36/-, a term’s fee, get 
myself registered as a student and stated that as the epidemic was at 
its height the University might condone absence. The Bombay 
University later on did so. I did not attend College in the first 
term. The epidemic abated, I joined College in June and appeared 
for the first year’s examination of the Bombay University in Novem- 
ber 1898 (which was then called the Previous Exam.) and was 
awarded a scholarship of Rs. 175 and a prize of Rs. 100 for being 
the first among the students whose second language was Sanskrit. 
This was the first lucky accident in my life. Life is a mysterious 
business. It is full of lucky incidents or chances and one must be 
able to take advantage of them by one’s own efforts. There have 
been many such incidents and disinterested friendships in my life 
and I have hardly ever had an enemy to my knowledge in the whole 
of my rather long life. The ailment of my boyhood pursued me at 
college, pursues me even now and has become worse, but I did not 
allow myself to be much disturbed by it, controlled my diet and led 
a regular and strict life. At the second year’s examination in 
Arts (called Intermediate ) I was awarded a scholarship of Rs. 180 
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( lamp sum ) for standing first among students taking Sanskrit as a 
second language. Two years afterwards I appeared for the B. A. 
examination in 1901 and was awarded the Bhau Daji Prize for 
proficiency in Sanskrit and stood first among the students of the 
Wilson College. An idea about how del:cate I was in 1901 when I 
was 21 yeats oid may be had from the fact that, though I was 5 feet 
4 inches in height, I weighed only 98 pounds. After the B. A. exa- 
mination I was a Daksina Fellow at the Wilson College for two 
years and lectured to the first two years’ classes at the Wilson 
College on Sanskrit about three hours a week. In 1902, I passed 
the First LL. B. examination in the First class and in 1903 the M. A. 
examination and was awarded the Zala Vedanta Prize of Rs, 400. 
The peculiarity of this prize is that the paper set is in Sanskrit, the 
answers are to be written in Sanskrit in three hours, the chief exa- 
miner was to be a Sastri who was proficient in Sankara Vedanta and 
had studied it under the old traditional methods. As my father had 
yet to spend for the education of several sons he asked me either to 
enter the Education Department as a High School teacher or to 
become a lawyer in a subordinate court. I did not like the latter 
idea and applied to the Director of Public Instruction, Poona, for 
appointment as a teacher in a Govt. High School. Here again Dr. 
Machichan helped me by recommending me highly to the D. P. I. 
I was appointed a teacher in the Govt. High School at Ratnagiri in 
August 1904 on a salary of Rs. 60 per month raised to Rs. 65 per 
month after a few months ( having been an M. A. with five scholar- 
ships and prizes in Sanskrit). I was at the Ratnagiri Govt. High 
School for three years. I appeared for the S. T. C. ( Secondary 
Teacher’s Certificate ) Examination held by the Department in 1905 
and stood first in the whole of the Bombay Presidency ( including 
Sind in those days). In the same year I submitted an essay on 
‘ Aryan Manners and Morals as depicted in the Epics’ for the V. N. 
Mandlik Gold Medal of the Bombay University and was awarded a 
prize of books worth Rs, 150. For this essay I read both the Maha- 
bharata and the Ramayana. Till now I have read the Mahabharata 
thrice and I have yet got the notebooks of extensive extracts, parti- 
cularly from the Mahabharata. In the next year I appeared for a 
Departmental Examination for Honours in Teaching and secured first 
class in ‘ Logic in relation to teaching '. The same year (1906) I sub- 
mitted a paper on ‘the History of Alankara Literature’ for the V. N. 
Mandlik Gold Medal again and was awarded the medal. At the end 
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of this year I Jost my younger brother by T. B. I was transférred at 
my own request to the Elphinstone High School in Bombay as 5th 
assistant on Rs, 75 in April 1907, There were over 40 teachers in that 
High School and about 750 students from the 4th to the 7th standard. 
I was made Head Sanskrit teacher (there were three teachers of 
Sanskrit and 12 classes in Sanskrit). Towards the end of 1907 the 
post of Assistant to the Professor of Sanskrit at the Poona Deccan 
College ( on Rs, 125 p. m.) fell vacant and I applied for the post. 
But I was not appointed and another person who was an M. A. in 
Sanskrit, but had won no prize, scholarship or medal in Sanskrit at 
any examination from the Matriculation to the M. A. and who was 
9th Assistant in the Elphinstone High School ( where I was 5th 
assistant ) was appointed to the post, because he was a favourite 
student of the D. P. I. when the latter was Principal of the Deccan 
College. I sent a protest through the Principal of the High School. 
I was informed that a competent authority in Sanskrit had recom- 
mended that the person chosen was superior to me in Sanskrit and 
when I requested the D. P. I. to let me know the name of the com- 
petent authority I was informed that my letter was an impertinent 
one and deserved no reply. This added insult to injury. This 
happened in December 1907, I decided to appear for the 2nd LL. B. 
examination in November 1908 and then to leave Govt, service. 
My supersession created a great deal of criticism in the Department 
and almost all persons sympathised with me and helped me in 
various ways, I appeared for the 2nd LL. B, examination in Novem- 
ber 1908 and passed it. This created an impression in the Education 
Department that I meant serious business, "Therefore, as à sop to my 
injured feelings, I was appointed to act as Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Elphinstone College from February to April 1909 in place of 
Prof. 8. R, Bhandarkar who had been deputed on some Govt. work. 
I reverted to the High School at the end of April 1909 and began 
to cast about where to practise as a lawyer. I was not inclined to 
practise as a lawyer in subordinate courts and decided that, if I left 
service, I would practise on the Appellate side of the High court, 
where it is a battle of wits and of hard work and one had not to do 
what a lawyer practising in the subordinate courts had to do. At 
that time, the late Mr, Daji Abaji Khare was almost at the top of 
the Appellate side Bar ( called Vakils of the High Court). He had 
some large estates at Dapoli ( my native place) and knew my father 
and myself. I approached him for advice. He told me that I must 
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have with me at least two thousand rupees in cash, if I wanted to 
practise in the Higb Court and to stick to it. I had then not a pie 
with me and my father who was already sixty years old and had to 
educate other sons, declined to help. In less than two years from 
June 1909 I brought out two school books and one annotated book 
in Sanskrit ( the Sahityadarpana ) for College students and was also 
appointed an examiner in Sanskrit at the Previous and Intermediate 
Arts Examinations. I thus collected two thousand rupees, resigned 
from Govt. service at the end of June 1911 and applied for a Sanad 
(after paying Rs. 500 as fee for enrolment as a Vakil of the High 
Court of Bombay ) with a certificate of good moral character from 
Mr. Khare and was enrolled as a Vakil of the High Court on 5th 
July 1911 when I was in my 32nd year, 


Work was slow in coming and the first two years were rather 
bleak, Having not much to do, I appeared for the LL. M. examina- 
tion in Hindu and Mahomedan law in 1912 and passed it. From 
1911 to about 1918 I brought out every year some book or books 
such as the Kadambari of Bana in three parts with ample notes, the 
Harsacarita in two parts, and the Uttararàmacarita, I also conduc- 
ted a private law class for coaching students for the High Court 
Vakil’s examination (in which 60 percent marks were required for 
passing ), This brought in a steady income of about Rs. 100 per 
month for four years from 1913 to 1917 and, what was more impor- 
tant, this task of teaching single~handed the vast field of law made 
me proficient in all complicated legal topics. In the meantime, in 
1913 I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer to deliver six 
lectures on Sanskrit, Prakrit and allied languages for a lump sum 
of Rs, 750. In 1913 I became an ordinary member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and a life member ( by paying a 
lump sum of Rs. 500) in January 1915. At the beginning of 1915 
I was appointed by the Bombay University a Springer Research 
Scholar for two years on a salary of Hs. 100 per month, the subject of 
research being ‘Ancient Geography of Mahárástra' (part publish- 
ed in JBBRAS, Vol. XXIV for 1917, pp. 613-657 ). In 1916 I 
worked as Honorary Professor of Sanskrit at the Wilson College, 
when Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, who was permanent Professor, fell ill, 
and I lectured for three hours a week to B. A. classes on the most 
difficult part of Rāmānuja’s Bhāşya on Vedāntasūtra. 


In 1917 June I was appointed as a Professor of Law in the Govt. 
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Law College at Bombay. This was again a case of an unexpected 
event, The Chief Justice of the Bombay High Court had recom- 
mended for a vacancy in the law college two names from among the 
Vakils on the Appellate side Bar of the High Court, one a very 
senior gentleman and myself who had less than six years’ practice. 
The senior gentleman for some reason ( not given out ) refused at the 
last moment and on 20th June, the day on which the Law College 
was to open, I received à wire in the Vakil's room from Government 
stating that Govt. proposed to appoint me as a Professor of Law from 
that day and that if I agreed I should see the Principal, This was a 
comfortable job, the salary being Rs, 350 a month and the duties 
light viz. three or four hours per week in the evening from 5-45 p.m. 
to 6-45 p.m. I was Professor of Law for six years (1917-1923). 
Hardly any Vakil with less than six years’ practice on the Appellate 
Side of the High Court had bee: appointed before me as Professor 
of Law, 


I had undertaken about 1911 an edition of the Vyavahàra- 
mayükha with explanatory notes on the advice of Prof. S. R. Bhan- 
darkar who was one of the General Editors of the Bombay Govt.’s 
Sanskrit Series. But, owing to fluctuations in my own fortunes, I had 
neglected the work and had almost decided to give up the under- 
taking altogether, The Bombay Govt.’s Sanskrit Series came to be 
transferred by Govt, to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
that had been started in Poona in 1917, The authorities of the 
Institute pressed me to carry out my undertaking. I agreed and began 
to read the vast Dharmaéastra Literature for that purpose. The 
edition of the Vyavahàramayükha of Nilakantha ( text based on 
tbree printed editions and eight mss, an Introduction of 47 pages 
and exhaustive notes) was published in 1926 by the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. In the brief Preface to that 
edition of 1926, I announced that I had undertaken to write the 
History of Dharmaéatra Literature. 


Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar had expressed a desire to donate his 
large library of thousands of books to some Institute that would 
properly house them, take care of them and make it a centre of 
Sanskrit studies. Dr. Belvalkar, Dr. Gune and several others suppor- 
ted the idea and about thirty people including myself contributed 
Rs. 500 each for the purchase of a big vacant plot of 30 acres in 
Poona and, after setting aside nearly half of the purchased plot for 
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the Institute to be named after Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, distributed 
the rest among the original contributors as plot-holders. The public 
and Govt. supported the Institute and the famous Tatas donated 
money to construct a suitable building. The first project undertaken 
was the publication of the critical edition of the Mahabharata. Govt. 
made grants, transferred the Bombay Sanskrit Series to the Institute, 
the Chief of Aundh promised a lakh of rupees for the Mahabharata 
edition with pictures and later the Nizam of Hyderabad contributed 
a large sum for building a guest-house for scholars from India and 
abroad. 


The first volume of the History of Dharmaéastra, which was 
published in 1930, deals with the chronology and relative importance 
of famous and less known writers and works and covers 760 pages. 
As I regarded myself as one of the original founders of the B. O. R. 
I. and as I was a successful lawyer on the Appellate side of the 
High Court, I offered the volume to that Institute for publication 
without any agreement about payment. The Preface to the first 
volume makes it clear that I intended to finish the whole history in 
two volumes and that even at that time I suffered from a painful 
complaint (duodenal ulcer) which has dogged my footsteps 
throughout up to this day. The second volume of the History of 
Dharmasastra covering 1368 pages (including about 300 pages 
on Srauta ritual, not included in the original plan ) was published 
in June 1941 (i e. eleven years after the publication of the first 
volume ), when I was already 61 years old and pursued by an impla- 
cable ailment. The third volume containing 1088 pages was published 
in October 1946 and deals with only three topics ‘ Rajadharma, 
Vyavahára, and Sadacara’ (customs and customary law). On 
account of the 2nd world war there was paper shortage and the 
finances of B. O. R. I. were at a low ebb. I had therefore to 
advance three thousand rupees to the B. O. R. L and had to 
purchase paper worth several hundred rupees for expediting the 
printing, in view of the fact that I was in my 67th year and that my 
physical condition was causing anxiety. The 4th volume is spread 
over 926 pages, was published in October 1953 ( when I was in my 
74th year ) and deals with Pataka (sins ), Prayaécitta ( expiation ), 
Karmavipaka (fruition of evil deeds), Antyesti (rites on death) , 
Áfauca (impurity on death and birth ), Suddhi ( purification ), 
Sraddha, Tirthayatra ( pilgrimages to sacred places ). 
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The ( fifth and ) last volume deals with numerous topics, as the 
Table of Contents will show. The first part of 718 pages dealing 
with Vrata (sacred vows, observances and festivals) and Kala was 
separately published in 1958(as I had then an attack of heart 
trouble, and it was thought that I might not survive, being more 
than 78 years old at that time). The second part now printed 
deals with Santis, Puranas in relation to Dharmaéastra, causes of the 
disappearance of Buddhism from India, Tantras and Dharmaiastra, 
Sankhya, Yoga, Tarka and Dharmagistra, Pirvamimars& and 
Dharmagastra, Cosmology, doctrine of Karma and Punarjanma, 
dominant characteristics of our Indian culture and civilization and 
future trends. This volume has been in the press for over five years 
and has involved an enormous amount of varied reading and writing 


for over eight years from 1953. 


In describing how and in how many years the H. of Dh. deve- 
loped, I have not said anything about the environment in which I 
had to work. From about 1918 I began to have good work as a 
lawyer. I not only conducted cases in the Bombay High Court, 
but I appeared before the District Courts of the mofussil in several 
distriets such as Khandesh, Nagar, Poona, Sholapur, Satara, and 
Ratnagiri. I owe a great deal to my college friends, to my students 
that passed the High Court Vakil's examination after attending my 
private law class and to Mr, M. K. Athavle of Sangli and Mr, C. M. 
Saptarishi of Ahmednager for sending me much legal work. 


I took part in many of the intellectual activities in Bombay 
and Poona, T was a member of the Senate of the Bombay Univer- 
sity from 1919 to 1928, I have been throughout a member of the 
Regulating Council of the Bhandarkar Institute and of its other 
bodies. I was closely connected for over 40 years with the Marathi 
Granthasangrahalaya of Bombay in various capacities and with the 
Brahmanasabha of Bombay in many capacities as Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, a Trustee for 21 years and Adviser from 
1918 to this day. 


I had argued gratis several cases for some societies and indivi- 
duals, Mr. Javdekar, lawyer of Dhulia, espoused the cause of people 
who had grievances against the Indian Railways, I conducted 
many such railway cases and cases of poor and helpless people, One of 
these latter was that of a poor untonsured brahmana widow who had 
been prevented by the priests in the temple of Vithoba at Pandharpur 
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from offering worship to the image by placing her head at the fect 
of the image ( because she was untonsured ) as all Hindus, male or 
female, of all castes were allowed todo. I had to go to Pandharpur 
thrice at my own expense and spent in all seven days in court. The 
court decided in favour of the widow. The case is referred to in 
the History of Dharmagastra, vol. II p. 593 and the arguments are 
set out on pp. 587-593 of the volume. 


Another case that I conducted gratis is that of the Deccan 
College, Poona. This College was started by Govt. but a Parsi 
Baronet, Sir Jamsetji, made in the early sixties of the 19th century 
a munificent donation of about two lakhs with the stipulation that 
it was to be maintained as an educational Institution for ever on the 
lines already laid down, The British Govt. on the suggestion of an 
Indian Minister wanted to close the College and made a contract for 
sale of the site and buildings for a Parsi Public School. Some of the 
Old Boys of the College such as Prof. S, G, Sathe and Dr. Belvalkar 
consulted me what to do, though I was not an old boy of the Deccan 
College. I first suggested that a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Council should ask a question whether the Deccan College was not 
an Institution held in trust hy Govt. The Govt. replied that it was 
a trust property, but that Govt. would approach the District Court of 
Poona for permission to sell it for the purpose of a public school. 
Govt. applied to the District Court at Poona for permission to sell 
it for the purpose of a public school. I appeared for the old Boys’ 
Association and requested that the Association should be made a 
party to Govt’s application. The Court allowed the application. I 
had agreed not to charge any fees, I suggested that Mr. M, R. 
Jayakar, who had a great regard for me and was a very successful 
advocate in Bombay (who later became a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England ), should be briefed in 
the matter. The Association said that they had not money enough 
to pay Mr. Jayakar’s heavy fees. I requested Mr. Jayakar not to 
charge any fees, He complied with my request and the whole case 
took about 15 working days in court, besides many days of prepara- 
tion. Mr. Jayakar, having once agreed to work without fees, put 
his heart and soul in the matter and the District Court in a long 
judgement of about ninety typed pages held that the Deccan College 
was a trust and could not he sold. Govt. went in appeal to the 
High Court of Bombay, but by that time a popular Ministry with the 
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late Mr. B. G. Kher as Chief Minister had come to power and 
compromised the matter by agreeing to conduct the Deccan College 
as a Research Institute for Vedic studies and classical Sanskrit, 
Ancient Indian History etc. The Association made Mr, Jayakar 
and myself Honorary members of the Old Buys’ Association. I have 
been on the Managing Council of the Deccan College Research 
Institute since 1938 to this day. 


In 1944 I was appointed by the Bombay University Sir 
Lallubhai Shah Lecturer and delivered four lectures on Hindu 
customs and modern laws. The lectures have been published in 
book form by the University. 


In 1927 at the time of the Ganapati festival in Bombay, a mela 
( party of worshippers ) of the Mahar caste (held untouchable ) 
approached the authorities of the Brahmanasabha for permission to 
come for daráan of the image installed by the Sabha and 
stated that they would be content if they were allowed to come as 
near the image as Parsis, Christians and Moslems would be allowed 
to do. I was then Chairman of the Managing Committee and called 
a meeting of the Committee to decide whether the request should be 
granted, In the Committee the voting was exactly half for and half 
against, I had to give a casting vote for granting permission, since 
I was of the opinion that the request was a very modest one and in 
view of the changing times should be acceded to. A suit was 
filed in the Bombay High Court by certain orthodox people against 
the Brahmanasabha, against myself as Chairman of the Manag- 
ing Committee and the Secretary for a temporary injanction res- 
training us from bringing the Mahar Mela inside the building 
where the image was and for a declaration that the Sabha through 
its office-bearers had no right to do what had not been pre- 
viously done. It must be said to the credit of the members of the 
Sabha that in a meeting of the general body of members my action 
was supported by a very large majority. Tnere was great 
excitement and it was feared that violence might result. The High 
Court refused to grant a temporary injunction and later the suit was 
withdrawn by the members seeking legal relief. Our Constitution 
has abolished untouchability but that was in 1950 and this excite- 
ment arose in 1927. 


I have been a member of the Managing Committee of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society for about 45 years, a Vice-President and one 
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of the editors of the Journal of the Society for many years, I con- 
tributed many long articles to the Journal of the Society and to the 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute. In 1946 at my request Dr, 
B. C. Law, a great scholar, whom I had never seen but who had 
become an admirer of my books, donated Rs. three thousand ( for 
purchase of books for the Society ) and donated five thousand rupees 
for founding à medal called P. V. Kane Gold Medal to be awarded 
once every three years to a scholar who had done substantial 
research in subjects in which I was interested. 


On 7th May 1941, in honour of my 61st birthday ‘A volume 
of studies in Indology' was presented to me edited by Dr. S. M. 
Katre and Prof. P. K. Gode and published by Dr. N. G. Sardesai 
of the Oriental Book Agency, Poona. My friends and admirers 
had formed a Committee with Dr. V.S. Sukthankar as Chairman 
and invited papers. Many contributions came in, of which 74 are 
contained in that work, mostly written by Indian scholars ( a few by 
scholars from abroad also ). 

In 1942 the British Govt. conferred on me the title of Maha- 
mabopàdhy&ya and the Allahabad University conferred on me the 
Honorary Degree of D. Litt. In 1946 I was asked to preside over 
the All India Oriental Conference held at Nagpur. In 1947 Mr. 
B. G. Kher, then Chief Minister of the Bombay State, pressed 
me to become Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University for two 
years and I agreed after some hesitation owing to my age ( about 
68). There was no salary attached to the post nor was there any 
sumptuary allowance nor any other allowance. In the years 1947 to 
1949 I had three matters on my hands, my legal practice, the 
History of Dharmaéüstra and the work as Vice-Chancellor ( which 
was heavy in those days, sometimes three hours a day ). Mr, Kher 
pressed me to remain Vice-Chancellor for three years more, offered 
to make it & salaried post of 2000 Rs. per month and requested me 
to give up practice as Advocate. The then Gosernor of. Bombay, 
Sir Maharaj Singh, as Chancellor, also pressed me, but for various 
reasons ( the foremost being that the work on the History of Dharma- 
éastra would make slow progress if I spent five or more hours a day 
in the University ) I declined. The Session of the All India Oriental 
Conference was held in Bombay in 1949. I was Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, On my request the Sakuntala of Kalidasa 


was performed in Sanskrit with songs, the director being Mr. K.C.M. 
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Bhatavdekar who is a fine-looking and tall man, an excellent actor, 
a good Sanskritist and a singer. It was a great success. Embolde- 
ned by this success I suggested that other Sanskrit dramas should 
be put up on the stage. Mr. Bhatawdekar and Mr, P. P. Joshi, two 
enthusiastic workers of the Sanskritic Samiti ( Cultural Committee ) of 
the Brahmanasabha at Bombay, worked hard and at different times 
and in different places ( Delhi, Bombay, Ujjain, Poona ) put up on the 
stage ten Sanskrit dramas, Sákuntala, Mrechakatika, Ratnavali, 
Venisaibàra, Uttararamacarita, Mudrarakgasa, Vikramorvasiya, 
Malavikagnimitra, Svapnavasavadatta and Sangita Saubhadra ( tran- 
slated into Sanskrit by Mr. S. B. Velankar, Indian Postal Service, from 
the original Marathi by Anna Kirloskar). These performances became 
very popular. The sale of tickets yielded 150,000 Rs. out of which 
about thirty thousand were saved after meeting all expenses as a 
fund to fall back upon when they performed one of these plays at 
different places. 


The International Congress of Orientalists was held in Paris in 
1948. The Indian Govt. sent a delegation of three, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan as leader and Dr. S. K. Chatterji and myself as two 
members, [In 1951 the International Congress met in Istanbul and 
the Indian Govt. sent a delegation consisting of myself (as leader ), 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Prof. Siddiqui, At this conference I 
sponsored a resolution that the Unesco should make a substantial 
grant to the project of a Sanskrit Dictionary on Historical Principles 
undertaken by the Deccan College and it was unanimously passed 
by the Conference and subsequently Unesco made a grant of 5000 
dollars to the Deccan College, In 1954 the Session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists was held at Cambridge to which 
the Govt of India sent a delegation consisting of myself ( as leader ), 
Dr.S K Chatterji and Dr. R. N. Dandekar. From Cambridge I 
went at my own expense to U, 5. A. and visited the Library of the 
Congress in Washington for two days, the University of Princeton, 
Harvard University and the University of Rochester, where my 
younger son was studying for the Ph. D. degree in Atomic and 
Nuclear Physics. The Governing Body of the London School of 
Oriental and African studies of the London University was pleased to 
nominate me as an Honorary Fellow, I being the only Indian among 
the present 25 Honorary Fellows of the School. In December 1953 I 
presided over the session of the Indian History Congress at Waltair. 
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In November 1953 the President of India was pleased to 
nominate me as a member of Parliament i.e. of the Rajyasabha 
( Council of States ) and when my term expired on 1-4-58 I was 
again nominated for six years, While in Parliament I worked on 
several committees such as the Committees for considering the Hindu 
Adoption Act, the Hindu Marriage Act, the Hindu Succession Act. 
I pressed on the Govt. that they should start à Central Institute of 
Indian Studies This has been now accepted in principle and a 
committee has been appointed to suggest a constitution and other 
matters. I have also been a member of the Central Sanskrit Board. 
On 15th August 1958 the President of India was pleased to grant 
me a certificate of merit and an annuity of Rs. 1500 a year. In August 
1959 the President was pleased to nominate me as National Professor 
of Indology for five years on a substantial salary, the only condition 
being that I should carry on research as I have been doing. I 
resigned from Parliament in September 1959, because as I held an 
office o£ profit under Govt, I had to do so according to law. In 1960 
the University of Poona conferred on me the Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Letters, 


From the veginning of 1955 I did not take any fresh legal work 
aud by March 1956 I got all my cases disposed off. Since April 
1956 I have systematically refused all pressure to accept briefs. 
Since April 1956 I have devoted my time to Parliamentary work 
( till September 1959 only ) and to the last volume of the History 
of Dharmaáastra. 


I had substantial legal work from 1919 toabout 1949. For the 
benefit of those who made inquiries and of those who desire to pursue 
literary studies while working as lawyers, I shall briefly state how I 
saved time for literary work. The High Court worked for five days 
in the week. I always utilized all holidays for literary work, Saturdsy 
and Sunday have always been my busiest days, There were always 
two Benches ( sometimes three Benches also ) on the Appellate side 
of the High Court, Often ten appeals were placed on the board for 
each Bench every day, since the practice of the Court has been that 
ifan Advocate had two matters, one in each of the different courts 
and he was engaged in one court, his case in the other court was 
kept back till he became free. So when an advocate had even one 
appeal in one court and that too very low down in the list, even 
then he had to be present in court from the beginning, since appeals 
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lower down on the Board might be taken up by the Court if the 
lawyers therein were available. Most lawyers when free spent their 
time in chitchat in the Advocates’ room. I spent such time in the 
Library for preparing my briefs that were likely to be taken up in 
the next few weeks, I hardly ever read my briefs at home. Therefore, 
I could devote every day some hours in the morning and evening 
to my work on Sanskrit studies. I always worked for eight or nine 
hours a day and sometimes ten to twelve hours from 1911 to 1948, 
except when I was not in Bombay. I have never slept or even 
taken a nap by day from 1904 to 1958; even when I went to see 
a drama at night and came home at 2 A.W. I awoke at 6 A.M, 
and slept a little earlier on the following night. After the mild 
heart trouble in 1958, I tried sleeping a little by day, but not being 
used to such a thing I gave it upinafew months. For fifty years 
I have been taking morning walk for about one hour on the Chowpati 
sea face in Bombay and at the Hanging Gardens since 1912, but 
stopped going to the Hanging Gardens from about 1956. 


That I had duodenal ulcer was discovered by x-ray therapy 
about 1925. Some doctors advised an operation. Others opposed 
it. I consulted the then most eminent surgeon in Bombay, Dr. G. V. 
Deshmukh, and he advised me not to goin for it. Again in 1937 
when I undertook a trip in European countries for three months, I 
consulted in Vienna an eminent German doctor who advised me to 
continue my dietetic methods and not to undergo an operation, 
when I was nearly 58 and the disease was of very long standing. 


A few words about my method of collecting materials for my 
History of Dharmaéastra, I have about a hundred note-books, some 
of them subjectwise and some with pages marked from A to Z, in 
which I noted important pages and passages extracted from the 
works read. For example, I have a big oblong notebook ( leather 
bound ) of about 500 pages devoted to Puranas only. 


As regards the writing of the History of Dharmagastre my 
method was as follows: I wrote in my own hand a first draft, 
collected a hundred pages or so and then carefully read those pages. 
Sometimes I tore off several pages and prepared a new draft. I 
cannot type well, having had no time to cultivate the habit of using 
a typewriter, Then I got the matter typewritten by an excellent 
typist, Mr. G. R. Barve, who was my neighbour and who could 
decipher my bad writing tolerably well and paid him his usual 
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charges, I sent to the Press only the handwritten original of the 
first volume. It was from the 2nd volume onwards that I got one 
or two copies typewritten (two when there was danger of bombing 
Bombay in 1942) and sometime afterwards I read the typed copy 
myself and put in the diacritical marks. This was sent to the Press 
in Poona I examined three ( rarely four ) proofs of all forms myself, 
but the press had directions to send a copy of the third page proof 
to a good Sanskrit scholar in Poona who was to read it and make 
corrections (not in the matter but only as to diacritical marks, 
spelling, stops etc, ) and to send the corrected proof to me and I 
incorporated his corrections (if accepted by me) in my own copy 
of the third proof, which was sent to the Press as the final proof, 
The Indexes to all the five volumes were prepared by me, The 
Indexes to volumes I-IV alone come to 289 pages. The total prin- 
ted pages of all works written and printed by me and of the numerous 
papers that I contributed to the Journal of the Bombay Asiatic 
Society, the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute and to other 
Journals would come to at least twenty thousand pages. To the 
typewriters of vol. II to V, I paid about 2500 rupees out of my own 
pocket and about 600 rupees tothe correctors of the page proofs ( of 
volume II to V ). I went to places that had collections of Sanskrit 
Mss. such as Poona ( very often ), Baroda, Benares (several times ), 
Madras (several times), Tanjore and Ujjain at my own expense 
for reading several mss, and getting copies made of a few of them. 
In our country, there are no large libraries like those in Europe 
and U.S. A. So I had to spend money on securing micro-films of 
certain articles in foreign journals and copies of certain Mss, I 
have no accounts of the travelling charges but about making copies 
of some mss, and microfilms I can say that they came to about 200 
rupees. The Press was in Poona and I was in Bombay and the 
proofs (along with the original copy at the time of the despatch of 
the first proof ) had to be sent by post for about 35 years ( sometimes 
one form, sometimes two and rarely three at a time). Besides, the 
original ms, had always to be sent in small packets ( of from 50 to 
100 handwritten or typed pages) by registered bookpost. No 
accounts are kept of this but probably Rs. 400 would bea very 
modest estimate. The honorarium paid (and to be paid) to me 
for all the five volumes is given in the table below : 


For the information of those who have already inquired or 
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might inquire hereafter about the cost of this undertaking viz. 
History of Dharmasastra, a table is appended:— 


1 


Volumes Year of Cost of Printing, 
publication paper, binding Honorarium 
Rs. as. Rs. as 
I 1930 4814 - 12 2433 - 0 
II 
pts. I and2 1941 8828 - 12 4339 - 0 
Til 1946 8605 - 12 2256 - 0 
IV 1953 11002 - 9 2873 - O 
v 
part I 1958 25,000 - 0 7000 ~ 0 
part IT 1962 j (Approximately) — (Approximately ) 


the II part is to be 
hereafter published 


—— — — 











58341 - 13 18802 - 0 
18802 - 0 
77,143 - 13 


3900 copies of volumes IJ~V are unbound as follows.— 
Copies unbound 


Vol. II parts 1 and 2 1000 
Volume III 800 
Volume IV 1000 
Volume V pt.1 1100 


3900 copies 


The charges for binding these 3900 copies at Rs, 2/~ ( per copy) 
would be Rs. 7,800 ( 3900 x 2 ). 


Thus the cost of the whole series would be Rs. 84,943-13-0 
( 77,143-13 + 7,800 ). It must be mentioned that the Executive 
Board of the B. O. R. I. paid me Rs. three per page asto Volumes 
I, II and IV and only Rs two per page for vol. III and propose 
to pay me Rs. four per page for Vol. V, leaving meto bear all 
expenses for typewritten copy, for correction of one proof by a third 
person, all postage, travelling expenses and for copies of mss. and 
microfilms, 
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The usual method in India as regards Histories or Encylo- 
pedias in several volumes ( running into thousands of pages) is 
to appoint a Director or Chief Editor ( on a salary of Rs. 1500 
per month ), an Assistant Editor (on a salary of Rs. 600 or 
Rs. 750 per month ) and to pay contributors at Hs. five or so 
per page, beside «n office and a staff of clerks and typists. The 
Director’s salary on the usual scale for one year alone would come 
to Rs. 18,000. The payments made and to be made to me for 
writing a work of over six thousand pages spread over 37 years 
come practically to vue year’s salary for a Chief Editor ( or rather 
less by Rs. 3700 which were spent for typewriting, correction, and 
copies etc. as stated above). T do not like this distasteful task. 
I had, however, to write about this matter because I wanted to 
dispel the queer notions about my profits that some people appear 
to entertain and made inquiries. It is owing to one individual’s 
sicrifice that all the volumes ( containing over 6000 pages) can be 
sold by the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute for only Rs. 180. If 
the usual method had been followed, these 6000 pages would have 
had to be priced at Rs. 400 or more, 


I could not arrange or plan my life. 1 had to oscillate bet- 
ween education, literature and law, between Government service 
and an independent profession like that of law, I have, however, 
lived a very active, full and varied life for over sixty years. 
Thinking over the vast Sanskrit literature and the labour and time 
that I had to spend ou one branch of it, T am inclined to close 
this Epilogue with two lines from Browning’s poem “ The last ride 
together ” 


* Look at the end of the work, contrast 


The petty done, the undone vast,’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND THANKS 


During ihe last thirty-seven years from 1925 to this day T 
hive received from hundreds of friends and others, institutions and 
hooks, assistance of various kinds, Now that this undertaking is 
drawing to a close, T should like to mention with gratitude all of 
them that T can remember, In the Prefaces to the several volumes of 
this History T have acknowledged the help received from individuals 
in writing the separate volumes, Here at the end of the whole work, 
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J shall try to mention in one place the Institutions, the series of 
books and individuals to whom I have been indebted, 


INSTITUTIONS 


Among Institutions the first place must be assigned to the 
Library of the Bombay Asiatic Society ( formerly called Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ). It was in this Library that 
I passed several hours almost every day ( except on holidays ), 
when I was in Bombay. It has also a large collection of Sanskrit 
Mss. The materials for the first four volumes were collected mainly 
in the rooms of this Library. I owe a deep debt of gratitude to this 
Library and to all persons in the service of the Library from the 
highest to the lowest, I must next mention the Library of the 
Bombay University, which was also of great use to me, The Library 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society is a circulating Library with a large 
membership, but the Bombay University Library permits only the 
members of the Senate to have books issued to them for reading at 
home. I could secure books urgently needed by me from this 
Library, when I could not get them from the Asiatic Society’s 
Library ( because some members had taken them ). Besides, it 
possesses à large number of Sanskrit Mss. I tender my thanks to the 
Bombay University and its Library, to the staff of the Library and 
particularly to Mr. D. N. Marshall, the present Librarian. Since 
November 1953 when I was nominated a member of Parliament 
( Rajyasabha) by the President of India, two more Libraries became 
available to me. One was the Library of Parliament which contains a 
large number of books on many subjects including Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, Ancient Indian History, and the Library of the Archaeological 
Department in New Delhi. I thank the staff of the Parliament 
Library, Dr, A. Ghosh, Director-General of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, made special arrangements for seating me in the 
Archaeological Library and made me a corresponding member. Dr. 
Chabbra, Joint Director of that Department, also was very kind and 
helpful. I am under great obligations to these high Officers, When 
at the end of 1953, I went to the Library of the Archaeological 
Department, the Librarian was a young man, Shri L. G. Parab, a 
double M. A. of the Bombay University, a B.T, and holder of a 
diploma in Librarianship. He is a very industrious and enthwsi- 
astic young Librarian, who made great efforts to keep the Library 
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full of Sanskrit books, full of books both on ancient and medieval 
history of India and of other countries, and of bookson all archae- 
logical studies, such as architecture, iconography and painting, kept 
the Library uptodate and took a keen interest in my work and a great 
deal of trouble to accommodate me in various ways ( too many to 
mention ) from 1951 to the present day. Much of the material for 
this lengthy 5th volume was collected in the Archaeological Library 
and a good deal of the text also was written there, I am under 
a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Parab and also thank all his 
assistants, particularly Messrs, Kapur and Mr. A. 8. Dhavle and his 
Jamadar, Bhagavat Sahai. 


Then I must mention certain Series of books and certain Presses 
that have printed and published a large number of books, such as 
the Anandaérama series (Poona), the Bibliotheca Indica Series 
the Bombay Sanskrit Series, the Kavyamala and the Nirnayasagar 
Press, Calcutta Oriental Series, Chowkhamba S. Series, Cultural 
Heritage of India, volumes I-IV (Calcutta), the Gujarati Press and 
its Sanskrit Series, the Gaikwad Oriental Series (Baroda ), Haridas 
Sanskrit Series ( Benaras), Harvard Oriental Series, Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, Jivanand Vidyasagar's numerous publications, Prájüapatha- 
sala Mandala’s volumes of Dharmakosa and Mimarsa-koéga ( Wai ), 
Kashmir Sanskrit Series, the Manikyachandra Digambar Jain 
Series, Jain Grantha-mala Series, Pali Texts Society’s Series, Prince 
of Wales Sarasvatibhavana Series of texts and Studies, Pandit S. D. 
Satavalekar's Series of Vedie Samhitás, Sacred Books of the East 
Series ( 50 valumes including the valuable Index Volume), St. 
Petersburg Dictionary by Bohthlingk and Roth, the Vaidika 
8asihéodhana-mandal's volume of 18 Upanisads with valuable foot- 
notes and Index ( Poona ), Trivandrum 8.’ Series, Vedic Index ( in‘ 
two volumes ) of Macdonell and Keith, Vijianagram S. Series. 

Among periodicals I must mention, the Epigraphia Indica, the 
Indian Antiquary and those indexed under the word ‘Journal’, 


I am highly obliged to many scholars who contributed apprecia- 
tive and encouraging reviews in several journals and newspapers. 
The first and third volumes received the largest number of reviews. 
I shall mention only a few for each volume. The first was reviewed 
in the Bombay Law Reporter, volume 32 (Journal pp. 94-95 ), in 
J. A. O. 8. for 1931 volume 61 pp. 80-84 by Prof. Hopkins, in 
JRAS. for 1932 pp. 158-161 by Prof. S. V. Fitzgerald, I. H, Q 
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for 1932, pp. 805-807 by Amareshwar Thakur, J. of Oriental 
Research, Madras, for 1931 pp. 231-233 by Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, by the ‘ Kesari’ of Poona in three issues dated 7th, 10th, 
14th March 1931 (in Marathi); Volume II was reviewed by Prof. 
K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar in very eulogistic terms in Adyar 
Library Bulletin for 1944 pp. 75-86, in J. R. A.S. for 1942 pp. 
106-107 by Prof. Brough; Vol. III was reviewed in “ Indian 
Culture" by Dr. B. C. Law, Volume XIII for 1947 pp. 119-23, in 
Journal Asiatique for 1948, vol. 236 pp. 149-150 by Prof. L. Renou‘ 
and also in his book ** Sanskrit et Culture" (Paris, 1950) pp. 126-136, 
in J. A. O. S. Vol. 6T pp. 232-234 by Dr. Ludwik Sternbach, in 
M. L. J. Vol 93 for 1917 (Journal pp. 33-38), in newspaper 
“Hindu” of 25. 5. 1947 ( Madras) by Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar, in Bom. Law Reporter for January 1947 (Journal pp. 
13-15), in the * Bombay Chronicle ” of 9-2-1947 by Mr. Prabhu 
and in the ‘Times of India’ of 13. 6.1947, by Mr. N. C, Kelkar 
in “ Kesari” of 2nd and 5th December 1947, in ‘Prabhat’ (a Marathi 
newspaper ) in seven issues in March and May 1947 by Shri N. G. 
Chapekar; Volume IV was reviewed at some length by Prof. Hans 
Losch of Bonn in Z. D. M. G. Volume 107 pp. 217-221, and in 
56 Bom. L. R. (1951 pp. 34-35 Journal), in the Journal of 
the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, volume X pp. 168-172, in 
J. A.O. S. Vol, 74, pp. 271-273 by Dr. Sternbach, in the Bulletin 
of the London School of Oriental and African Studies, Volume 17, 
part 3 for October 1955 pp. 620-21 and in the “ Kesari” of 26th 
September 1954 by Mr. J. S. Karandikar; Volume V part I was 
reviewed in J. A. O. S. for 1959 by Dr. Sternbach, in J. 1t. A. S. 
1960 pp. 193-194 by Dr. Derrett. Volumes T to IV were reviewed 
by Prof. V. I. Kalyanov in the Quarterly Journal of the Indo-Soviet 
Cultural Society, volume VII No. 4 pp. 7-10 (1960). The number 
of Individual authors whose works J read or whom I consulted in 
37 years may run into thousands. Authors and works referred to 
only once or twice are not collected here, but they have been men- 
tioned in the several separate Indices to the five volumes. Only 
very eminent writers or authors who wrote several valuable works 
and papers or were personally consulted are named below. 


Abhyankar, Vasudevasastri (M. M. Pandit); Prof. K. V, 
Abhyankar (gon of the preceding ); Aiyangar ( Krishna ), ( Prof. ) 
K.V. Runsaswami Aiyangar, Dr. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, Dr. 
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A. S. Altekar, Arthur Avalon ( Sir. John Woodroffe ), Mr. M. B. 
Arte, Sri Aurobindo, Prof. P. V. Bapat, Shri. N C. Bapat, Prof. A. L. 
Basham, Mr. Y. A. Bhat, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Pandit Bhagavad- 
datta, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Prof G H. Bhatt, Mr. ( and now Dr.) 
Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, Dr. LBenoyatosh Bhattacharya, M, ] 
Bloomfield, G. Buhler, A. Burnell, Dr. Caland, Prof. Chinta- 
haran Chakravarti, M. M. Cakrasarty, Mr. N. G, Chapekar, Mr. 
M. A, Chinnaswami Sastry, H. T. Colebrooke, A. Coomaraswamy, 
E. B. Cowell, Dr. K. L, Daftari, Dr. R, N. Dandekar, Dr. Matilal 
Das, Pr f. Das Gupta, Datar Chintaman Sastri, T W. Rhys Davids, 
Prof. S. K. De, Paul Deussen, Dr. ( Miss) Indu Dike, Mr, D. B. 
Diskalkar, Mr. P. C. Divanji, Shri R. R, Diwakar, Pandit K. 8, 
Dravid (Sámaveda expert), Prof P. E. Dumont, Will Durant, 
M. N. Dutt, Prof. Edgerton, Julius Eygeling, V. Fausboll, Prot. 
Filiozat, J. F. Fleet, A. A. Fuhrer, Dr. D. Gaastra, Dr. G. S, Gai, 
Pandit T. Ganapati Sastri, R, Garbe, G. T. Garrat, Dr. U. N, Ghoshal, 
Dr. G, S. Ghurye, Prof. P. K. Gode, Prof. N. A. Gore, M. M. 
Gopinath Kaviraj, G. Gorer, H. ï. Gowen, R. T. Gritäth, F. Hall, 
Martin Haug, Dr. R. C. Hasra, A. Hillebrandt, Prof. M. Hiriyanna, 
Dr. R, Hoernle, Prof. Hopkins, R. E. Hume, Col. G. A. Jacob, 
H. Jacobi, W. James, K, P. Jayassal, Dr. Ganganath Jha, Julius 
Jolly, Dr. B. S. Joshi, Larkatirtha Laksmana Sastri Joshi, Mr. 8. N, 
Joshi (Poona), Pandit Kamaikrishua Surititirtha, Mr. S, L. Katre 
Dr. S. M. Katre, A. B. Keith, H. Kern, Mr, Kesavan ( National 
Library, Caleutta ), Dr, S V. Ketkar, Swami Kevalànanda, Mr. 
G. H. Khare, Pandit Balacharya Khuperkar, F. Kielhorn, wW. 
Kirfel, Tarkatirtha Raghunath Shastri Kokje, Sten Konow, Prof 
Kunhan Raja, Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri, Shri Kuvalayānanda, Dr. 
B C. Law, Sylvain Levi, H. Luders, A, A. Macdonell, MacTaggart, 
Dr. R. C, Majumdar, V. N. Mandlik, Prof. Mangal Deva Shastri, 
Sir R. P. Masani, F. Max-Muller, Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Rajendralal 
Mitra, Dr. M. M. Umesha Mishra, Dr. R. K. Mukerji, Mr. Y. M. 
Mulay. Prof. Neugebauer, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
K. L. Ogale, Hermann Oldenberg, Pandit J. S., Pade, Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, Prof. A. M. Paramasivanandan, Prof. V. G. 
Paranjape, Peter Peterson, A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Mr. P. M. 
Purandare, Dr. A, D. Pusalker, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Ranga. 
charya Raddi Shastri, Dr. V. Raghavan, V. K. Rajwade, Prof. 
KR D, Ranade, Prof. P.T. Raju, Prof, L. Renou, R. Roth, Mr. 
R. S. Sarma. Prof C. Sarton, Mis Kunda Sathe (now Mrs. 
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Savkar ), P. P. 8. Sastri, Pandit Aiyanath Sastri, Dr. Dakshinaranjan 
Shastri, M. M. Sridhar Sastri Pathak, Satyavrata Samagrami, Mr. 
8. N. Savadi, Pandit Srijiva Nyayatirtha, Pandit V. A. Ramswami 
Sastri, Pandit 8S. D. Satavalekar, R. Sham Sastri, V. A. Smith, 
Prof. P. A. Sorokin, Dr. Sternbach, Pandit Sudhakar Dwivedi, 
Dr. V.S. Sukthankar, Dr. A. Schweitzer, W. W. Tarn, C. H. Tawney, 
R. H. Tawney, K. T. Telang, G. Thibaut, K. P. Trivedi, Prof. A. N. 
Upadhye, Prof. H. D. Velankar, Swami Vivekānanda, Prof. A. R. 
Wadia, A. Weber, H. G. Wells, W. D. Whitney, Monier Williams, 
H. H. Wilson, M. Winternitz, R. C. Zaehner, H. Zimmer, 

I beg to be pardoned if, through loss of memory, I have omitted 
the names of persons to whom Ihave been indebted for advice, 


guidance or information. 


INDEX (to vol. V ) 


Acc. 


a. = author ; = 


According ; 


M = mentioned by or in ; 


Q. = quoted by or in 


( Important and rare words are put in Italics ) 


Abbreviations, su di and va di ` 


or ba di explained, 670. 
Abhayagaņa, mantras so called 
796n. 
Abhaya, mantras in Atharva 
veda, 769n. 


Abhayamudrā, defined and illus- 


trated, 1131n. 
Abhaya-éanti, described, 761. 
Abhihitanvayavadinah, 
wers of Kumirila were 
called, 1297. 


so 


follo- , 


Abhijit, m. as 28th naksatra after | 
Uttarasadha and before Sra. ` 


vana, 497-98 ; 
Mai. S. 


m. in Tai. Br, ' 
and  Atharvaveda, | 


though not m. in Tai. S. and , 


Kathaka 8. 520; 
its disappearance, 497n ; said 
to be younger sister of Rohini, 
497 n. 

Abhinaya-darpana, contains cer- 
tain postures of hands such as 
Sahkha, Cakra, Pasa, which are 
names of Tantrik mudras 1129n. 

Abhinavagupta ( literary activity 
between 980-1020 AD. ) is said 
in Sankaradigvijaya to have 
practised black magic against 
Sankaracarya, 1010n; a. of 
Abhinavabharati, 1376-77. 

Abhinivesa, explained ( in Yoga) 
1417. 

Abhiras, described as dasyus, as 
attackers of Arjuna and as 


myth about ` 


969n; inscription of A. king 

Igvarasena in Nasik cave 968n; 

Matsyapurüna speaks of ten 
A, kings, 969n. 

Abhiseka, procedure of, in tantra 
cult, 1118; resembles Chris- 
tian Baptism 1118; sprinkling 
of disciple by guru with water 
to the accompaniment of 21 
mantras, is the main part, 
1118; at the end guru gives 
a name to disciple ending in 
Anandanatha, 1119. 

Abhyankar, Prof. K. V., view 
of, that precession of equinoxes 
was known in Ancient India, 
520n. 

Abhyudaya, meaning of, 1037n 


, Abhyuditesti, 66, 1340. 


Acaradarga of Sridatta, 640n. 


' Achelis, Miss Elizabeth, 718n. 


Acta Orientalia, 490n, 1133-34. 


. Actions, ( vide acts, gunabhüta, 


carrying away Vrspi women, . 


pradhana, esa ) ; enjoined by 
the Veda are either primary 
or principal such as prayajas 
and gunabhüta (subsidiary ) 
such as pounding of grains of 
rice and etc., or as kratvartha 
and purugürtha 53, 1306 ; non- 
difference or difference among 
acts is ascertained by six means 
viz. gabdantara, abhyfsa, san- 
khya, prakarana ( context ), 
safjüà ( names as in Jyotih, 
Viévajyotih etc. which are 
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names of different 
1306-7. 

Acton : vide under ‘conjecture’, 

Acts, are of three 
classes, nitya, naimittika and 
kamya, 53. 

Acyutaraya Modak of Nasik, a. 
of ' Avaidika-dhikktri’, severely 
handled the cult of Makāras 
1080; a. of Prarabdha-dhvanta- 
sarbhrti, 1600-1604. 

Adbhuta, meaning of, in Reveda, 
in Grhyasütras and in Santis 
741-742; sometimes used as 
synonymous with Utpata 742; 
due to the wrong-doings of 
men that anger deities 742, 

Adbhuta-brahmana, is part of 
Sad—virhéa—brahmana ( i. e. V. 
1-10), contains Santis for 
utpatas, 734-741 and partly 
agrees with Agv. Gr. pariéista. 


acts ), 


religious, 


Adbhutaságara of Ballalasena, a 
huge work concerned mostly 
with rare natural phenomena 
viz. halo, rainbow, hurricanes, 
digdaha, comets, meteors, red 
rain, shower of fish ete. 
763; 520, 530n, 531, 587n 
and 637 (quoting Garga ), 
712n, 734 (on Santis), 735, 
741n, 742n, 743n, 745n, 746n, 


161, 767-69, 773, 775-776 
(on dreams), 777n, 779n, 
(quotes same four verses 


from Matsya and Visnudhar- 
mottara), 780n, 788n, 790, 
792 ( quotes Vasantaraja ), 806, 
870n, 877-8. 

Addhatayah, (in Rg, X. 85:16 ), 
meaning of 1600n. 

Adhikamasa or Adhimasa : (vide 
Intercalary month ) : 257, 489, 
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671. 

Adhikàra and Adhikarin ( quali- 
fications or title of a person to 
do a certain act): ( vide 
pratinidhi ): Adhikarin 1318 ; 
everyone belonging to the three 
upper classes hasa right to 
perform V edic sacrifices 1318 ; 
many rules of PMS ( Chap. 
VI) deal with pratinidÀi ( sub- 
stitute ) 1319-20; one who 
has incurable defect ( such as 
blindness from birth ) has no 
right to perform Yaga but one 
who has some curable bodily 
defect would have the right 
when the defect is removed 
1718; sixth chap. ( with 
eight pádas) of P. M. Sütra 
deals with various aspects of 
the question of A., 1317-1321; 
when a Vedic text provides 
‘one desirous of securing 
heaven should offer a Yaga,’ 
heaven is made the principal 
factor, Yaga becomes subsidiary 
matter and the qualification 
(adhikara) of the performer 
is laid down Ly the word 
Svargakàma, 1317. 

Adhikarana ( often called nydya, 
i. e. conclusion on topies for 
discussion ): has five consti- 
tuents acc. to most, scme make 
them six 1182. 


Adhikaranakaumudi of Rama- 
krsna, 1182n. 
Adhikaranakaumudi of Deva- 


natha, 1283n. 

Adhisima ( or-soma ) Krsna, 6th 
(or 5th) in descent from 
Arjuna, during whose reign 
Puranas were narrated to sages 


Index 


847-48. 
Adhrigu-praisa, 724: recited by 
Hotr priest in Pagubandha | 


1326; twelve adhikaranas on 
A. in P. M. S. and some of the 


unfamiliar words therein are ' 


explained by PMS and tha 
of certain words therein 1326. 
Adhvara-mimàinsá-kutühalavrtti 
of Vàsudeva Diksita, 1163n. 
Ádiparva, 90n, 126, 130, 166, 
488n, 539, 622n, 687n, 819n, 
821, 840, 854n (has the verse 
‘gurorapyavaliptasya’), 863n 
(on site and méagadha ), 908, 
914 (has the famous verse about 
ttihasa and purana ), 915n, 945, 
1178, 1219, 1281n ( Subhadrà 
was daughter of Vasudeva ), 
1561, 1598n, 1627n, 1629. 
Adipurana: Prof. Hazra places it 
between 1203-1525 A. D., 887. 
note on 887; Vayu mentions 
an Adika among 18 Puranas, 
887 ; 


writers make confusion 


between Adi and Aditya, 887. . 


Aditi, 
scholars as to nature of 7 ; 
born of Daksa and was also 
his mother in Rgveda 1488. 

Adityapurana, 51n; Apararka 
and Sm. C. (as printed ) quote 
verses from both Adi and 
Aditya 887-889; note on 
887-88 ; m. by Matsya as Upa 
purána 887. 


no agreement among 


was 


Advayasiddhi of Laksminkara, | 


(729 AD); proposes that one 
should offer worship to one’s 
own body wherein all gods 
reside, 1071. 
Advayavajrasangraha 


( Sinyata is Vajra ). 


1066n 


Agamasara, 1080n. 

, Agastya ( star Canopus ); Rgveda 

I. 179.6 adopted in Agnipurana 

as mantra for arghya to, 920; 

story of A., Indra and Maruts, 

740-741; Vedic sage 10. 

| Agastyasamhita, 84, 1135n; on 

. Ràmanavami 84-5, 88. 

| Aghamarsana hymn (Rg. X 190, 
1-3) highly praised as remover 
of consequences of sins 1592n. 

Agni : Prognostications derived 
from flames of sacred A. 
in rites, 797; styled ‘ Vra- 
tapà' and ‘Vratapati’ in the 
Veda 23-3. 

Agnipurana, 28, 31, 33n, 38, 40, 
42, 47n, 48n, 49, 55, 75n, 92, 
117, 152, 204n, 225, 226n, 616, 
622, 627n, 660, 672-3, 692, 
694n, 705, 706n, 734 ( chapters 
of, on Santis ), 745 (examples of 
three kinds of wtpatas ), 747 
(three best santis are Amrta, 
Abhaya and Saumya), 753 
(on Grahayajiia, copies Y4j. ), 
194, 714, 801 and 803 ( Gaja- 
Santi ), 804 ( Asvaganti ), 805, 
815, 861, 869n (speaks of 
Vignupurana of 23,000 verses ), 
916, 919-20, 923, 924n, 935, 
948, 956 (names of 25 works 
on Paficaratra ), 967 ( gives 
summary of Gita in 58 verses ), 
974, 1033n, 1051, 1105n, 1106 
( mantras of tāntrik type), 
1110, 1114, 1118 (on diksà ), 
1138, 1132-33, 1289, 1455, 
1526n; contains several hun- 
dred verses that are identical 
with Yaj. Smrti, 815; note on 
887; one Agnipurána discard- 
ed by Ballalasena 869; pre- 


| 
| 
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sent Agni (in Anan. ed.) is 


not the original Purana) 887. . 


Agnimaruta, a Sasira 721. 


Agnyadhana, laid down by Tai. | 


Br. and Sat. Br, 130 ; proper 
naksatras and seasons fur, 506~ 
507, 523. 

Ágravala, Dr. V. S. 1527n. 


Agrayana or Navasasyesti 206- i 
" Ahirbudhnya-sarhità, 996 ( men- 


207; Divali festival cannot be 
traced to, 206~207. 

Ahalyakamadhenu, 30n, 108n, 
144, 149, 168, 190n. 

Ahan — vide under ‘ day’. 

Ahi, means in the Rgveda ‘ ser- 
pent’ and also ‘a demon’ 126, 


Ahiihsa, (vide under Buddhists, © 


Buddhism, Puranas, sacrifices) ; 
944-47; Devala quoted by 
Kalpataru says himsda is of ten 
kinds, 1420;  Dharmaáíástras 
and Puranas put great empha- 
sis on A. 1028; emphasized in 
Upanigads like the Chandogya, 
Dharmasütras, Mahabharata, 
944-45; emphasized in the 
Purinas and sometimes unqua, 
lified a, 945-47 ; examples of 
Vedic sacrifices (including ani- 
mal sacrifices ) performed durig 
some centuries before and after 
Christian era 1028-29; himsa 
in fighting was allowed to Ksa- 
triyas by Manu and Y4j., but 


if one wanted to bea yogin he ' 


had to give it up, 1420; is i 


door of Dharma or highest 
Dharma and that neither dána 
nor tapas is equal to a, 946; 
is one of the yamas, acc. to 
Kürma, Yogasütra and Yij. 
946n; Kürmapuràna and oth- 
ers stated that killing sanction- 


ed by Veda is not himsà 948; 
some puranas sanction the kill- 
ing of a person (such as a tyrant 
or desperado ) by whose death 
many will live in peace, 947 ; 
Stated to be sanatanadharma 
by Matsya and Brahmanda 
916; Upanisads commended 
qualified A. 947. 


tions 39 avatáras ), 1110n ( for 
places fit for purascarana ), 1114 
(full of mantra lore), 1119 
( procedure of Mahàbhiseka as 
one remedy for all diseases; 
for destroying all enemies and 
for attaining all desired objects ; 
1135n, 1359n, 1367n ( on divi- 
sions of Kapila's tantra ), 1391 
(on two Yogasamhitaàs ). 


Ahmedabad, horoscope of the 


foundation of, 555-56n. 


Abnika-cintamani, 34n. 
Aihole, inscription, 649. 
Aitareya-aranyaka, 731. 
Aitareyabráhmana, 25, 26, 63n, 


65, 126, 235, 489, 492, 498n, 
507, 610, 5lln, 671, 691n, 
721, 724n, 725-27, 789, 860n, 
915, 934 (food is life), 957 
( Vignu as highest ), 968 ( story 
of Sunahéepa and Viévámitra's 
curse on his own sons), 992, 
1097 ( on rüpasamrddha ). 
1116 ( mentions the main items 
in Vedic giksa4), 1255n, 1276n 
(thirteen verses are repeated 
at the time of producing fire 
by attrition and are rüpasarhr- 
ddha), 1296n ( on nisádas, sela- 
gas as robbing à rich man); 
1276n ( paper on * justification 
of rüpasamrddha verses in Ait, 
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Br. in ‘Our Heritage’ Vol. V 
part 2, 1386n, 1493, 1497-98, 
1525n, 1631n. 

Aitareya Upanisad, 918, 1362, 
1471, 1499, 1501-2, 1541 
(quotes Rg. IV. 27. 1), 1586 87. 

Aiyangar, Prof. K. V. Ranga- 
swami, 30, 42n, 370, 385; 
several verses from Puranas 
and other works that eluded 


him, identified, 905n, 906n, 
908n, %29n, 947n, 1445n, 
1458n. 


Aiyangar, Presentation Volume, 
1016n. 

Ajāmila, a sinner who had aban- 
doned his brahmana wife and 
kept a mistress, became a saint, 
969, 972; story of, is liable to 
be misunderstood and may 
create complacent belief and 
attitude in a sinner 973. 

Ajapà-japa, 1416n. 

Ajatasgatru and Gaàrgya Balaki, 
dialogue of 1579-80. 

Ajavithi, meaning of, iun Yaj. 
Vignupurana, Matsyaand Vayu 
Puranas 826 and n. 

Ajüüna (same as avidyá), ex- 
plained 
1417n. 

Ajyabhaga ( oblations ), 733. 

Akhyana, distinguished 
upákhyàna 858n. 

Akgayya-trtiya, details of vrata 
on, 88-89; one of 
auspic‘ous tithis in the year, 
89; referred to in Visnu- 


from 


in Brahmàndapuràna : 


517, 656 ( on Harsa era ), 659, 
635, 691 ( names 14 Manus), 
699, 701, 830-1 ( furnishes two 
lists of Purànas), 885-6 ( mixes 
up Puranas and U papuranas in 
his list and gives details about 
contents of some Puranas ), 
1019 (collected with the help 
of Hindu Pandits vast mate- 
rials ). 

Alekhana, menticned in P.M.S., 
is quoted at least 16 times in 
Ap. Sr. Siitra, his views being 
frequently in conflict with 
Asmarathya’s, 1174. 

Alexander, Prof. S , a. of ‘Space, 
Time and Deity’ 475. 

Algebra, Hindu knowledge of, 
superior to that of Greeks, acc, 
to Colebrooke 518. 

Allen, D C., a. of ‘Star-crossed 
Renaissance’ 543n, 550n. 

Allen, a. of Catalogue of Gupta 
coins, 186, 901. 

Allen, on Savitrivrata, 94. 

Altekar, Dr, A.S., on Gupta gold 
coins of Bayana hoard, 186, 
651n, 815; paper of, on ‘ Sra- 
maneratikà ' on — Ácárasàra, 
1023n; paper of, on ‘Sanskrit 
Literature in Tibet’ 1041. 


' Alwar literature, mentions five- 


i 


the most ` 


dharmasütra, 88; third tithi : 


of Vaiíakha bright half is so 
called 88. 

Alberuni, a, of a work on ‘India’ 
composed in 1030 A.D.; 516n, 


fold nature of God, 954a. 
AmAanta reckoning, 659. 
Amarakoga, 29, 84, 117, 477, 
668n, 742 ( ntpáta and upasar- 
ga are synonyms), 743, 803n 
(names of diggajas ), 838 
( defines Purana ); date of, acc, 
to MaxMuller, Hoernle and 
Mr. Oak, 340n; commentary 
of Ksirasvamin on, 840n, 850n; 
869n, 948 (defines 'ista and 
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pirta’), 1113n, 1132, 1210 | 

( Buddha is sarvajiia ), 1293n, 
1378, 1422 (defines Yama and , 
Niyama ), 1514. 

Amāväsyā, addres ed as a deity 
in Atharvaveda 61; Ait. Br. 
on 64; derivation of word in 
Atharvaveda and Sat. Br., 64, 
259; of two kinds, Sinivali 
and Kuhü m by Tai. S. and | 
Sat. Br. 62-63. | 

Ambedkar, Dr. B. R., a. of ‘the 
Buddha and his Dhamma’ 
942n, 

Ambika, sister of Siva in Tai. S. 
but wife of Siva in Tai. À. 185; 
why called Kausiki 185n. 

Ambuvaci 260. | 

Arhhaspati or Amhasaspati, 13th | 
additional month was so called | 
671, 672. 

Amiksi, offered to Viéve-devas, 
is got by putting curds in heat- | 
ed milk 1307. 

Amoghavarsa, vide under China 
1040. 

Amrtasiddhiyoga ( fortunate con- 
junetion ), defined 707. 

Anadhyaya (not to study Veda at 
certain times or on certain | 
days), applicable only to actual 
study but not to the employ- 
ment of Vedic mantras in sacri- 
fices, 1154. 

Anajsíata, meaning of, 739n. 

Anandagiri, a of Sankaravijaya, 
1136n; a. of com. on Brhada. 
ranyakopanisad-bhasya-vartika 
1183n. 

Anandatirtha, see under Madhva. 

Anantacaturdagi-vrata, 151-153 ; 
Ananta is one of the forms of 
Krsna 152; brief description 
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of, from Agnipuràna 150; cele- 
brated on 14th of Bhadrapada- 
$ukla 151; consists mainly in 
the worship of Hari as Ananta 
and in wearing on the right 
hand of men and left hand of 
women a holy strap of thread 
dyed with saffron, made of 
cotton or silk 151-152; des- 
cription of, in Hemadri 152; 
description of, in  Vratàrka 
153; doraka dyed with saff- 
ron and 14 knots 151; not 
mentioned in K. K. V. (on 
vrata), 151; salt forbidden in 
this vrata 153; varying views 
of eminent writers about the 
exact time and tithi for this 
when third is mixed with ano- 
ther tithi. 


| Anapha, an astrological Yoga, 


meaning of, 584. 

Anaximander, a Greek, believed 
the earth to be cylindrical 512. 

Andhra kings in Matsya and 
Vayu Puranas, 842. 

Andhikabhatta, m by Malamisa- 
tattva and flourished about 
1035 A. D, 58. 

Anga and Angin : vide under Sesa 
Sesin; Proksana, an anga of 
rice grains that are angin 1208 ; 
other examples of, 1308ff. 


| Anganyasa ( nydsa on parts of the 


body ) illustrated as ‘om hrda- 
yaya namah’, 1120-22. 

Angas, six of Veda, 478, 

Angaharas (movements of limbs 
depended on karanas which 
depended upon different pos- 
tures of hands and feet ) 1128- 
29; it is likely that Mudrās 
are based on them: illustra- 
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tions of 108 a, are given in 


G. O. S. ed. of Natyagastra, | 


1128n. 


Abgavidya ( palmistry and sakuna — 


from throbbing of limbs, dre- 
ams etc.), 801n; mentioned 


by Kagika and Manu, 527n, 


80] n. 

Aügavijà ( Aügavidya), a pra- 
krit work, 801n. 

Angiras, 48, 5ln, 106n, 
(about dreams ), 810n, 

Animal Sacrifice: Manu ( V. 
41-44) allows the killing of 
animals in Madhuparka, sacri- 
fices to gods and in rites for 
pits ( Manes) and that in 
such sacrifices allowed by the 
Veda there is no hiisa, 1262 ; 
offering of bull or cow 
Madhuparka was allowed ace. 
to Ait. Br., but later prohibited 
as Kalivarjya, 1269n; Yaj. 
(1. 258-260) provides 
periods of time for which pitrs 
are gratified by the offering of 


775 


in 


sacrificial food (such as rice | 


or sesame), various kinds of 
fish and the fiesh of several 
but the Mit. states 
that, in spite of Yàj, in its 
day bráhmanas should offer 
only food fit for muna (rice 
ete. ), flesh by  ksatriyas 
and vaigyas and 
sidras, 1269. 


animals, 


honey by 


the | 





Aniruddhabhatta, a. of Haralata | 


and Pitrdayità and 
Ballalasena, 870n. 
Annaküta, 


guru of 


vide 
dhanapaja. 

Anniversary of birth, see Vardha- 
panavidhi, 


under Govar- 


Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute; 3, 72n, 75n, 78n, 
79n, 90n, 91n, 110n, 114n, 
116n, 125n, 132n, 144n, 165n, 
194, 212n, 213n, 220n, 650n, 
685, 816, 834n, 836, 844, 865, 
978, 1041, 1115 (on a modern 
Siddha Sivayogin ), — 1149, 
1159n (on Bhavadasa ), 1172n 
( on Gita 13.4 ), 1186 ( present 
author's paper on * Brief sketch 
of the PMS ), 1198, 1200 ( pre- 
sent author's paper ‘ Purva- 
mimàámsá'), 1301n, 1404n, 
1406, 1408n, 1590 (Saükha- 
dharmasütra ). 

Antarabhavadeha, 1600. 

Ant-hill, made in a house is evil 
omen and house is to be aban- 
doned acc. to Grhya-sütras 730, 

Anthony, H. D, a of ‘Science 
and its background’ (on who 
introduced the date of creation 
in Anglican Church ) 1506n. 


Antiquity, journal so called, 
48?n. 
Antyajas (lowest in Hindu 


social grade), seven in some 
smrtis, 810n. 
Anubandhas ( indispensable ele- 


ments), in each éàstra are 
four 1179. 

Anudeyt meaning of, in Rg. 
1542n. 


Anukramani of the Rgveda 129, 
692, 728n. 

Anumati ( Paurpamási mixed 
with 14th tithi) treated as a 
deity in Rgveda, spoken in 
the same breath with Varuna, 
Soma, Drhaspati 63, 

Anusaaga, a principle about 

sentences, viz. extension of a 
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word or clause from one sen- 
tence to another or other 
sentences, provided all the 
sentences are of the same type 
or form 1301; illustrations of, 
1304-6, 1339. 
Anuéáasana-parva, 25, 44, 55n, 
81n, 98, 101, 127, 129, 207, 
500, 660, 742n, 780n, 821, 
853n, 876n, 908, 915, 931, 
933, 937, 939n, 945, 949 ( on 
parks), 1248n, 1257 (quotes 
gathas from Yama's Dharma- 
sastra ), 1385, 1416, 1528, 
1570, 1628, 1630, 1634, 1636. 
Anuáaya, meaning of, 1563n. 
Anusmrii, anew anga of Yoga, 
acc, to Guhyasamaja—tantra 
1068n, 


Anuvüda, explained as a text 
which contains something which 
bas already been ascertained 
by other means 1240; exam- 
ples discussed 1240-41; the 
word occurs in Nirukta 1239n; 
strict definition of, 1241n. 
Anuvadya, same as Uddesya or 
Uddisyamàna, 1286 and n. 
Anvitabhidhanavadinah 1297, 


Apamarga, a plant used in in- 
cantations and medicine 196m. | 


Aparājitagaņa ( mantras ) 796n. 
Aparajitadevi : procedure of the 
worship of, on Vijayidasami 
188, 190 ; procedure of worship 
of, by a king 191-192, 
Apararka, 41n, 53n, 75, 183n, 
223n, 606n-609n, 639n, 640n, 
699, 706n, 749n, 813n, 820n, 
824, 833n, 837 ( sparingly 
quotes only nine Upapuránas ), 
875-76n, 897, 920n, 922 (says 
Narasitnha - purina to be 
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followed in  Devapüja  eto.), 
923n, 948n, 949n, 954n, 955, 
973n, 974n, 993n, 1024, 1032, 
1076, 1093 (quotes Devipurana), 
1096n, 1121n ( quotes Nara- 
sihha-puràna and nyàsa of 
Purusasükta verses on parts 
of the body ) 1122, 1181n, 
1231, 1248-9 ( two well-known 
verses on  paryudása and 
pratisedha ), 1262 ( quotes 
Bhavisyapurana on five cate- 
gories of smrti contents ), 1265n, 
1266n, 1273n, 1292, 1295, 
1320, 1381, 1407, 1409, 1418n, 


1419n, 1432, 1440n, 1444n, 
1446n, 1448, 1450n, 1455, 
1592n, 1597. 


Aparigraha, not accepting from 


another anything beyond what 
is necessary for preserving the 
body 1420 and n. 


Apastamba, 220. 
Apastamba-dharma-sitra, 24, 27, 


29, 36, 46, 100n, 103, 244, 
478, 607, 701 ( mentions Chan- 
doviciti as Vedanga), 799, 
817 (names Bhavisyapuraina 
and has verses from a Purana ), 
853, 935, 937, 1017 ( forbids 
gambling halls and samajas to 
house-holders ), 1154 ( employs 
Mimàmsa terms and princi: 
ples ), 1230, 1232n, 1246n 
( forbids eating of Kalañja ), 
1250, 1251 ( example of Vya- 
svasthita-vikalpa ), 1256,1257n, 
1259, 1268 (on equal shares 
to all sons), 1280 ( some great 
men guilty of violation of 
Dharma), 1390( knows Yoga ), 
1436, 1560 (on Karma doc- 
trine ), 1592, 1628, 
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Apastamba-grhyasütra, i97n, 


521n, 534-35, 605 (time for | 


caula ), 610, 733 ( santi for un- 
usual appearances ), 802n ( view 
of com. Tatparyadarsana ), 1257 


is given by God, 210-11; why 
called A. 1211-12. 


, Arabs, admit that they borrowed 


( P. M.S. VI. 8.23 contains the - 


very words that A. employs ). 
AÁpastamba-érautasütra, 96n, 53n, 


1032, 1037, 1114n, 1174 and n, . 


1183n, 1290, 1322n, 
1330n, 1332n, 1471. 
Apastambiya-mantrapatha, 633. 
Apavarga (meaning ‘liheration’), 
occurs in Y. S, Raghuvaináa, 
Maitri Up. 
1515. 
Appayya Diksita, a. of Kalpataru- 
parimala 1150; a. of Vidhi- 


1336, 


_ Arberry, a. 
and Nyàyasütra . 


astronomy from the Siddhànta 
508. 

Arádupakáraka, are acts or rites 
prescribed without being meant 
to do something about substan- 
ces and are directly the angas 
of the principal rite, for exam- 

and 

Darégaptrna- 


ple Prayajas,  Agháras 


Ajyabhagas in 
māsa, 1354. 

of ‘ Asiatic Jones’ 
1591. 


* Archaeological survey of India, 


rasayana, 1199 ( conflict about | 


his date), 1219n; a. of Madhva- 
tantramukhamardana, 1519n. 

Appolonius of Tyana, life of, by 
Philostratus, states that A. re- 
ceived seven rings from Iarchus, 
an Indian king, which A. was 
to wear on each week day, 600, 
688, 

Apratiratha anuvaka 736n. 

Apsaras, wife of Gandharva, {95n 

Apte, Prof. V. M, on derivation 
and meaning of vrata, 2, 1, 6, 
8, In, 10-19. 

Aptürva ( invisible, mysterious or 
subtle potency), idea of, explain- 
ed, bheing one of the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of PMS. 1210-11. 
1231; proved by Arthapatti 
and not by any other praménu 
1210; resides in the man (the 
agent) or an invisible effect 
arises from the sacrifice, 1210; 


V. S, Sankaracarya oppose this 


doctrine and hold that reward 
9 


174n, 135, 993n. 
Archaeological survey cf Western 
India, 131, 997n. 
Archaeologieal survey of India, 
Memoirs, 1131n ( Memoir 66 
ilustrations of  Abhaya- 
mudra ), 
Ardhodaya-yoga, 261, 706 
Argument from silence, not very 


for 


strong ordinarily, 1157n. 
Aristotle, believed stars to he 
divine and endowed with inde- 


pendent volition, 516n. 

Arjuna, 1502n; came to country 
of Nagas and made Ulupi, a 
Naga princess, his wife 126- 
127; fight with Babhruvahana 
at Manipura, in which he was 
killed but was restored to life 
with Sanjivana jewel 127. 

Arjunamiéra, commentator of 
Mahabharata 1367n. 

Arnold, Edwin, a. of ‘Light of 
Asia’, pays a very eloquent 
tribute to Buddha, 1021, 

Arnold, Matthew, 1615 (on 

culture ). 


10 


Arthakarma, ihe giving of the 


staff to the Maitra-varuna priest | 


after Soma is purchased is A. 
1231-32, 

Arthapaficaka, of Narayana, on 
the five heads of Ramanuja’s 
doctrines, 964n. 

Arthasangraha, 1228, 1241n, 
1309n, x 

Arthagastra of  Kautilya, 476 


( unitsof time ), 487, 527, 571n, | 


616 (on yátra), 617, 659n, 
662n, 663, 819n, 862 ( on Süta 
of the Puranas ), 863, 905, 1032 
(on tantrayukti ), 1628; con- 
demns the intense desire to 
find out auspicious naksatra 
and tithi and extreme reliance 
on them, but did not ignore 
prognostications altogether, 
528; employs regnal year and 
not era 647, 
Arthavadadhikarana, 927n. 


Arthavádas (vide Anuvada, 
Gunavada ) 1238-1244; all A. 
are not commendatory, some 
remove doubts also as about 
Sarkarad 1240; are the second 
great division of Vedic texts 
and are dealt with in P. M, 
Sūtra I. 2, 1238; are scatter- 
ed over the several chapters of 
P. M. Sūtra 1283; are the 
śeşa ( auxiliary ) of vidhis in 
the Brahmana texts 1263 ;. con- 
stitute the largest part of the 
Veda, particularly of Brahmana 
texts 1243; examples of, cited 
1238-39; four kinds 
nindā, prasamsa, 
purakalpa, 


of viz 
parakrti 
according to Mi 
mathsa paribhaga, Váyupurüna 
Nyayasitra and examples, 
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1241-42; Smrtis abound in A. 
illustrated, 1242-43 ; some 
Vedic passages contain words 
like ' hi ( meaning ‘ because’ ), 
the conclusion being that such 
passages ( called *hetuvan ni- 
gadas’ ) are also commendatory 
1239-1240; three kinds of A, 
viz. gunavàda, anuvàda, bhütà. 
rthavada, exemplified 1240-41. 

Arunaketukacayana, 24. 

Arunanyaya, 1294-95 ( explain- 
ed ), 1340. 

Arunodsya, (last ha'f quarter of 
night), 260. 

Aryabhata, 484, 676, 679; born 
in 476 A. D. 649, 1477 ; view 
of, that earth revolved round 
itself and that stars did not re- 
volve round earth 1477, 

Aryabhatiya, work of Aryabhata, 
649n, 676n, 679, 80 ( mentions 
Thursday ), 684, 696n, 1477; 
edited by W, E. Clark, 1477. 

Aryamafijusrimilakalpa, names 
and defines 108 Mudras 1129; 
says combinations of mantras 
and mudras bring success in all 
actions and that no tithi, nak- 
satra, nor fast required 1129.’ 

Aryasaptagati of Utpala, 602 
(deals with predictions based 
on time of question asked ). 

Asadha, most important tithi in, 
is Ekadaái, 95. 

Asana or Asanas (vide under 
Gherandasamhita, Hathayoga, 
Inscriptions, Sivasamhita ) 
1424-1431; an anga of Yoga 
and defined as what is stable 
and comfortable in Y. S. ( i. e. 
bodily posture) and in Gita 
means seat covered with Kuáa 
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grass, deer-skin and garment, 
1424; handbook on, published 
by Sri Kuvalayainanda, with 
78 figures 1425; is first anga 
in Hathayoga, of which there 
are 84, most important being 
Siddhasana 1426-28; names 
of 84 dsanas 1428; Padmasana 
mentioned by Daksasmrti and 
by Sankara 1425n, 1426; 


photographs (108) of A. in , 


Dr. Goswami’s work, 1394: 


sixteen figures of A. in Dr. - 


Behanan’s work and more 


figures in other works 1425-26; | 


ten A. named by Yoyabhasya 
1425-26 ; 
198) seems to have Padmàsuna 
in view 1425 and n, 

Asanga, a. of Mahayanasitralan- 
kara, ed. by Levi 1050n; great 
teacher of Yogācāra 1050n; 


Yāj. Smrti ( IIL » 


11 

secure alms by fore-telling 

results of portents or bodily 

movements 527 ; had to give 

up all property and beg for 

livelihood 944; many kinds of 
m, in Brhaj-jataka 1645. 

Asiatic (Researches, volumes of 
253, 498. 

Aélesa, vide Gomukhaprasava- 
éanti; Santi for birth of a son 
or daughter on certain parts of 
A. 771-72; serpent, presiding 
deity of Å. Tln. 

Asmarathya, quoted by both P. 
M, S and V. S, and is quoted 
at least 16 times by Ap Sr. 
sütra, his views being often in 
conflict with Alekhana’s 1174.. 


' Asmità (in Yoga) defined, 1409n, 


Tibetan tradition that A. in- 


troduced Tantricism in India 


examined 1033n; view of Dr. | 


Bhattacharya that A. is the a. 
of Guhyasamajatantra criticized 
1050n. 


Aśānta, meaning of, in Tai. S. ` 


723n, 

Asat, meaning of, in Ry. X. 72.2, 
Chan. Up. IIT. 19 1, Br. Up. 
I. 4. 7, Tai, Up IL. 7, 1188n. 

Agauca (days of impurity on birth 
or death ), does not affect king 
in doing regal duties nor any 
one who is engaged in vrata 

sacrifice, ete. 
occurring after any one 
these is begun 48, 

Asceticism, not prescribed for all 
by éastras 1628. 


or marriage 


of | 


Ascetics, forbidden by Manu to : 


1417. 

Aéoka, 493; Ahimsü of A. was 
qualified 1015; appointed offi- 
cers called Mahamatras to look 
after Buddhist Sangha, Brah- 
manas, Ajivikas and all other 
sects 1012; 12th Rock edict 
of, requires honour to be shown 
to all beliefs and sects 1012, 
1481; edict 13 of, shows that 
he sent missionaries to five 
kings of the Near East about 
258 B.C.; edicts 2 and 5 refer 
to Yavanas (Yona) 1634n; 
emphasized moral endeavour, 
disliked sacrifices, believed in 
gods and desired that people 
should strive for heaven 1016n; 
employs regnal years in his 
edicts 647; forbids festival 
meetings (samaja) 1017; hus 
regulations about not killing 
birds and animals and about 
the sale of fish must have caused 
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great hardships to poor people, 
1015n ; in later life appears to 
gloat over the fact that gods 
worshipped as divinities in 
Jambudvipa had been render- 
ed false 1015-17; Revenue 
settlement officers called Laju- 
kas were given by A. powers 
of life and death 1015; Rock 
edicts 4 and 5 mention ‘Kalpa’ 
686; Rupnath Rock Inscrip- 
tio» words about gods have 
been differently interpreted 
by different scholars 1016-17 ; 
was not trained in Pali books 
and never mentions in all 
edicts fundamental tenets of 
early Buddhism such as four 
noble truths, noble eightfold 
path 1016n. 

Aéokàvadana, charges  Pusya- 
mitra(caled Maurya by it) 
with persecution of Buddhists, 
but Rhys Davids reserves judge 
ment on this point 1008n, 1010. 

Aéramas, each has its peculiar 
signs as characteristics ( lihga ) 
868n; Hindu scheme of, highly 
praised by Deussen 1026n; 
theory of, highly eulogized by 
Deussen 1646; word not found 
in Veda, but only in Sv. Up. 
though some àséramas were well 
known even in Vedic times 
1643-44. 

Aégramavasika-parva, 616. 

Astaká ( 8th tithi after full Moon 
in any month, particularly in 
Magha ) 65. 


Astakavarga, astrological theory . 
about seven planets and Lagna ` 


591. 


Astobha, meaning of, 1182 and n. , 


Astrologer, an established oflicer 


in Italy and later in French 
court, 543n; came to be looked 
upon in India as all important 
for the king 543; professional 
A. (for money) was looked 
upon as an unworthy Brah- 
mana till about 500 B.C, 543. 


Astrology (vide under Athar- 


vana Jyotiga, auspicious days, 
Babylonians, bhavas i.e, houses 
ın horoscopes, Greeks, Maha- 
bharata, planets, predictions, 
Ptolemy, Ramayana, Utpala, 
Varáhamihira); among Assy- 
rians A. was concerned with 
the interpretation of celestial 
phenomena 521, 548; Athar- 
vana J yotisa divided naksatras 
into nine classes ( each of three 
nakgatras) and sets out what 
should be undertaken on each 
of nine classes 532-34, 579; 
based on Nak&atras had been 
well developed in India before 
Ptolemy 558-61, 579, 597n; 
belief in A. was common 
throughout Europe and among 
Greeks after Alexander 548; 
believers in A, should now rest 
content with the simple rules 
of Grhyasütras and Manu as 
regards Upanayana and mar- 
riage 639; birth of a boy vn 
Jyestha or Vicrt (Mila) held 
in Atharvaveda to be evil for 
the boy or parents 524; criti- 
cism of the main doctrines of 
Indian A. including disti, 635—- 
638; dilemma for those who 
believe in A. 639; firm hold 
of A. on Indian mind for two 
thousand years or more and 
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even in modern times 626-27 ; 


general A. (not horoscopie ) . 


like that in Reports of Baby- 
lonian priests 
India, centuries before Christ 
570; generally ignored by 
modern Western philosophers 
and scientists 630; high claims 
about importance and utility 


Í 
| 


prevalent in. 


of À. made by Varàáhamihira ' 


and others 516-18; horoscopic 
A. is later than natural À, 521; 


t 


in Varahamihira is not borrow- ` 


ed from Greeks 585; in ancient 
times the words ‘astronomy ’ 
and ‘astrology’ were synonyms 
483, 521; 
Naksatra a, centuries 
Christ probably adopted it to 


Indians who knew | 
before ; 
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B. C. 549; two circumstances 
that tended to weaken the 
influence of A. in Europe 551; 
was comparatively more scien- 
tific than hepatoscopy 522n; 
was cultivated by the side of 
astronomy in European Uni- 
versities 551; workson Indian 
A. gradually disappeared owing 
to the excellent works of 
Varàhamihira 601; works on 
A, recommended that a child 
born on Aéglesé or Mila nak- 
satra or on gandanta should 
be abandoned 632-33; world 
wars provided a powerful fillip 
in modern times for spread of 
A. 531. 


' Astronomers, Indian, of medieval 


ragis on seeing zodiacal signs | 


in Babylonian 


monuments ' 


about the time that the Greeks | 


derived it 598-600; influence 


of, in England shown by 


severa] English words, 552-53; ' 
Kautilya knew general A. but | 


not horoscopic 569-70; know 


ledge of A. found in Vedi : 
works 521-525; long list of | 


Varáhamihira's predecessors in 
A. 591-94 ; 
matters in Indian A. are raéis, 
and the twelve 


most important 


the planets 


bhávas 635: prejudice in anci- : 


ent India against astrologers 


and star-gazers 527; Ptolemy’s 


arguments in support of, 553- | 


51; serious consequences of 
belief that planets eaused per- 
sons to do certain things, 631 ; 
some predictions 
631-32 ; 
to Rome about 2nd century 


came 
spread from Greece 


true 


Astronomy 


times believed that all planets 
including the Sun and Moon 
were together at sunrise on 
Sunday of Caitra Sukla prati- 
pad at beginning of Kaliyuga 
and of Kalpa 649; three schools 
of, ( 1) of Süryasiddhànta, ( 2) 
of Brahmasiddhanta, (3) of 
Aryasiddhanta 649; two main 
points on which the schools of 
A. in india differ viz. (1) 
length of yeer, (2) the number 
of revolutions of the Sun, Moon 
and the planets in a Mahayuga 
111. 

(see ‘Astrology’, 
Greeks, * Siddhántas' ), both a. 
and astrology are equally 
ancient and acted and reacted 
on each other 4183; Cambridge 
Ancient History holds that 
whole science of a, is due to 
astrology, while Prof. Neuge- 
bauer and Mr. Doig hold that 
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there is no evidence for this , 
483; discussion of Greek in- 
tiuence on Indian a. is of little , 
interest, since most of the i 
Greek material was well-known 
ia Mesopotamia in the middle 
of the 2nd Millenium B.C, 
518n; extensive Sanskrit Lite- 
rature on Hindu A. perished 
521, 531; in China, assump- | 
tions of antiquity of astronomy, | 
should not be accepted at face 
value 509; Indian A. held by 
Dixit to be independent and 
based on Indian observations 
484; Indian A. cannot be said 
to have been directly based on 
Ptolemy owing to serious dis- 
erepaneies in essential matters 
and no direct evidence of being 
based on Hipparchus or other 
Greek writers 520-21; know- 
ledge of, in Homer's and 
Hesiod’s works not better than 
that of Vedic Indians 513; 
Sanskrit literature on a. and | 
astrology falls into three siightly 
overlapping periods 484 ; study 
of constellations by 
was allowed by Buddha, though 
foretelling the future was con- 
demned by him 527; 
on Hindu A recommended 
for reading 481-85. 

Asuri, acc. to Saikhya-karika, 
Yogasütrabhásya and Santi- 
parva received Sankhya system 
from Kapilamuni and expound- 
ed it to Paficasikha, 1356, 
1372-73; an A. occurs in 
Vaiháas in Br. Up, as pupil of 
Bhàradvàja 1373; no quota- 
tion from him cited by any 


monks 


works 
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Sankhya writer 1374. 

Asutosh Mukerji (Sir), Silva 
Jubilee Volume 843. 

Asvaghosa, a. of Saundarananda 
941; a. of Buddhacarita 1378. 

Aévalayana-grhya-parisista 734, 

Asvalayana-grhya-sitra 26, 35n, 
36, 126, 224n, 526n, 534, 536, 
605, 609, 729n, 780n, 787n, 
790, 802, 1161, 1228n, 1317n; 
com. of Gargya Narayana on, 
1317n. 

Aévalàyana-érauta-sütra, 18n, 26n. 
123n, 7241, 731n, 816. 

Aéívamedha (vide under Ráàja 
süya) sacrifices lasted for a 
year in which there were 36 
cycles of ten days, on each 
day of which the sacrificer was 
tolisten to different branches 
of literature and legends 866; 
sacrifices perforined by Pusya- 
mitra, Bhavanáya, Pravarasena 
I, Samudragupta and other 
kings 1028-29; supposed to 
remove the consequences of all 
sins, 1589n, : 

Áívamedhikaparva, 127, 467, 
683, 744, 945(0on ahimsa), 
994, 1371, 1401, 1446, 1519, 
1537n, 1571. 

Agvapati Kaikeya, boast of, in 
Chan, Up. 943, 1581n; ex- 
pounds  Vaiívànara.vidyá to 
Uddàlaka Aruni, 1578-79. 

Aívattha, name of Sravana nal- 
satra in Kathaka and Panini, 
500. 

Aévattha tree, is called Bodhi- 
sattva in Padmapurana 893. 
Agvayuji, one of the seven Paka- 
yajnas m, by Gaut. performed 

on full Moon of Aégvina, 206. 
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Aévins, different views as to what 
they stand for in Rgveda, T; 
spoken of as wearing blue 
lotuses in Rgveda 35. 

Atatayin, killing an A. brahmana 
is not brahma-hatya 817n. 

Atharvana-jyotisa 80, 532-34, 
539, 541, 601; date of, dith- 
cult to decide 534; furnishes 
a scheme of naksatra astrology 
somewhat different from Vai- 
Abanasa-smrti and Yoyayatra 
532-34; mentions week-days 
but not rasis 534. 

Atharvana-naksatra-kalpa, — first 
part of Atharvaparisistas 499. 

Atharva-parisista, 589n (on graha- 
yuddha ), 734, 7355, 741 ( 67th 
par.sista), 742 (on Utpata- 
laksana ), 743, 745, 754, 759n, 
761, 767, 770, 774, 779n, 780, 


792-93, 795n, 796n, 798, 
802n. 
Atharvagiras, Upanisad  786n, 
918n. 


Atharvaveda, 12n, 20, 22, 23», 
25n, 35, 62n, 63-65, 126, 191, 
196n, 463, 486n, 187, 489, 
494n, 495n, 496-98, 500, 524, 
526n, 528, 538n, 563, 596n, 
671, 702, 719n, 720-21, 726n, 
727n, 729n, 730n, 732 ( verses 
of, used in Santis on dreams ), 
734, 739-40, 745 (on Utpatas), 
769 (abhaya-mantras ), 771n, 
796, 802n, 816, 985 (two 
interpretations of X. 8. 9), 
1032, 1035 ( magic spells in), 
1036-37 (spells for softening 
the heart and for destroying 
worms ), 1116 (ondiksa), 1153, 
1181, 1213 (on joys of heaven), 
1217n, 


1259n (astakamantra ` 
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‘Yam janah’ etc.), 1291, 1360, 
1387, 1133, 1471, 1489 (re- 
peats 15 verses of Purusasükta ), 
1493-95 (hymns on Creator 
and creation’, 1498, 1500, 
1526n, 1533, 1554 ( Devayana 
and Pitryana ), 1622, 1625-26 
(relied upon in V.8.), 1633, 
five Kalpas of A. are Naksatra, 
Vaitana, Samhita, 
and Santi 735n. 

Atheists, Bhagavadgità describes 
their destiny 979-80. 

Atideía ( process or method by 
which the details prescribed in 
connection with one sacrifice 
are tranferred to another rite ) 
1321-24; videunder Vidhyadi 
and Vidhyanta; may be pro- 
vided by vacana ( V edic text ) 
or by name, 1322-23; prakrti 
(model or Archetype) is the 
name given to the sacrifice 
from which details are trans- 
ferred and vikrti is the name 
given to the sacrifice to which 
details are transferred 1322; 
Tth Chap. of P. M. sütras deals 
with general question of the 
extension of details to Aindra- 
gna and other sacrifices, while 
the 8th Chap. deals with speci- 
fic cases of A, 1321, 1333-24; 
Smrtis and digests frequently 
resort to principle of A. 1322- 
233. 

Atirudra, eleven times of Maha- 
rudra 814. 

Atithi ( guest ), flesh of an ox or 
goat, offered to king or brah- 


Angirasa 


mana coming as an A., accord- 
ing to Sat, Br, Vasistha, Yāj. 
1267. 
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Ativahika (intermediate body 
between dead body and the 
future body for soul), 
and n. 

Atman (vide Brahman ), resides 
in the earth and elements, is 
inside them; rules them and 
is the soul of all human beings, 
1199; description of, in Br. 
Up. 1499. 

Atomic theory; Democritus ( who 


1600 . 


died in 370 B.C. in Greece) 


started it, 1486; in Kanada, 


who does not expressly say: 


anything about who started it, 
1486 ; 


later Nyàáya-vaisesika : 


writers combined two theories , 


by saying that, 
desires to create, activity is 
produced in the atoms and cre- 
ation starts, as stated in Tarka- 
dipikā, 1486. 

Atreya, on astrology, 
Madanaratna, 736n, 789, 

Atreya, Dr., thesis, on ‘Philo 


when God! 


q. by ' 


sophy of Yogavasistha’ 1408n. , 


Atreya, views of, quoted in P. 
M.S. 
Muni by Sabara 1173-74. 

Atri, writer of a work on Utpatas 
and pupil of Garga, 591, 766, 
Atri, author of a Smrti, 29n, 250, 
810n, 948n, 919, 979, 1023n, 
1419, 1442n, Patin GHUEBNOEK 

foreign tribes ). 


and "V.S. and called ` 


Atris, performed Saptadagastoma . 
three days before Visuvat and, 


smote svarbhanu, 242; found 


out the sun afflicted with dark- | 
ness by Svarbhanu (i.e. totally | 


eclipsed ) 982n. 


] 
1 
t 
l 


ugustine, saint, called astrology | 


a delusion 558; believed that 
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religions outside the Bible as 
interpreted by him and others 
was the work of the devil 
1608. 

Aurangzeb, issued firmans for the 
destruction of famous temples 
at Somnath, Mathura, Benaras, 
1019. 


Aurobindo, vide ( Vedie Inter. 
pretation ), a. of ‘Hymns to 
the Mystic fire’ 985; a. of 
* On the Veda’ ( published in 
1956) dealing with over 60 
hymns and 283 pages are 
devoted to the elaboration of 
his theory that behind the ritual 
explanations there is always the 
true and still hidden secret of 
the Veda, 986; a. of ‘The 
problem of rebirth’, 1605; 
does not compare the several 
hundred passages in which the 
word ría occurs and translates 
rta as truth and ‘truth consci- 
ousness’ and ‘rta-cit’ also in 
the same way 986; his theory 
that many whhle hymns of the 
Veda bear on their face a 
mystic meaning and that the 
rsis for the sake of secrecy re- 
sorted to double meanings, 
criticized 986-89, 991; he 
concedes that there are some 
keywords in the Rgveda such 
rt, kratu, ketu 
(most of which oceur hundreds 
of times) and that elaborate 
work would have to be done to 
fix their meanings, but he does 
not himself undertake that 
task and fixes the meaning of 
rta from three passages only 
988; <A. and his disciple 


as $ravas, 
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Kapali Sastry differ about the 
poetic character of the mantras 
987n; makes a wide 
generalization with very little 
basis 991; A.s translation of 
‘rtacit’ is shown to be wrong 
988-89 ; explanation why Shri 
Aurobindo (who is called 
Mahayogi by his disciples and 
admirers ) was not mentioned 
in dealing with Yoga and 
Dharmagastra, 1462-63; faults 
that he finds the old 
systems of Yoga stated and 
criticized 1465-66 ; his sédhand 
was not founded on books, but 
upon personal experiences that 
crowded upon him and he 
constantly heard the voice of 
Vivekananda for a fortnight 
in the jail 1465; life of A. 
written by Shri R. R. Diwakar 
( wherein he speaks of him as 
‘ Mahayogi’) published in 1953, 
1466n; life of A. by G. H. 
Langley (1949), 1466n; lived 
asa recluse from 1926 to his 
passing away on 5th December 
1950 and 
people only on four days in the 
year, 1463 and n; long state- 
ment on 15th August 1947 
( Independence day ) in which 
he referred to the several 
dreams of his youth which he 


Y ery 


with 


gave  daríama to 


thought were on their way to | 


fruition 1463-61 ; recent work 


‘Integral Philosophy of Auro- | 


bindo' containing 30 papers 
by Indian and Western scho- 
Jars (1960), 1467 ; A. sets his 
heart on the unity of the 
human race to be achieved by 
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inner oneness and purpose and 
not by an external association 
of interests, but his own efforts 
(in that direction, except by 
writings ) are not discernible 
1464-65; writings of, are 
many and voluminous, his 
magnum opus being ‘ Life di- 
vine’, which is not easy to 
understand for men of ordinary 
intelligence 1466-67. 

Auganasa-smrti 819, 

Auspicious days, reference to, 
occurs even in the Rgveda 
522; Soma sacrifice did not 
require auspicious day or nak- 
satra 523. 

Auspicious muhürta, for cons- 
tructing a house 540, 

Auspicious naksatras, for caula, 
purisavana, marriage, 535; for 
wearing new garments or orna- 
ments for the first time 626, 

Auspicious objects, see Vasanta- 
rajasakuna, 778 ; to be touched 
when leaving house after bath 
and homa on business 905. 


Auspicious times, for all rites for 
gods 536; times for caula, 
upanayana, godàna, and mar- 
riage according to grhyasütras 
224,535; A. times prescribed 
by Brhad.áranyaka Upanisad 
for rites to be performed by 
individuals 524, 534; A. nak- 
satras and seasons prescribed 
for solemn Vedic sacrifices by 
Brahmana texts and Kalpa- 
sütras, grhya and dharma 
sütras 31 ; year for caula, 535. 


i 
Avalon, Arthur (Sir John Wood- 


roffe, which see ), 178n, 1033n, 
1048n, (a.of ‘Principles of 
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Tantsa ), 1060 ( a. of ‘Serpent 
Power ), 1048n, 1129n, 1131n; 
published many of the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras, 1050, 
1105. 

Avama-dina, explained 263. 

Avantivarman, king of Kashmir 
1075. 

Avàpa ( decentralisation or scat- 
tering); example is Darśa- 
pūrņamāsa, which are really 
two sets of sacrifices, 1332. 


Avatáras (vide *Bhàgavata', 
‘Buddha’, ‘ Reincarnation’ ), 
992-998; | Agnipuràna des- 
cribes the characteristics of the 
images o£ ten a. 996 ; all ten 
avataras of Visnu had become 
recognized throughout India at 
least before 10th century A D. 
996; are dwelt upon at great 
length in Puranas 992; Bad- 
dhists in the Mahayana teach- 
ings made Buddha go through 
many a. as Bodhisattva 993; 
conception of, may be traced 
to the Sat, Br. 992; conception 
of a. increased Dharmafastra 
material and gave rise to 
numerous vratas and festivals 
called Jayantis 992, 998; 
derivation and meaning of the 
word 992; in modern times 
some persons pose or are made 
to pose as avataras by their 
admirers 993; Indian theory 
of a. is connected with the 
theory of yugas 993; Kumarila 
(Tth century A. D.) did not 
regard Buddha as avatāra of 
Visnu 997;  Laksmi follows 
Visnu in all avatáras 996; 
Locus classicus on a, is Bhaga- 


vadgita IV, 7-8, 993; none 
of the ten avatàras except 
Krsna and possibly Rama is 
expressly named in Bhagavad- 
gita 994; of Visnu due to a 
curse of Bhrgu 995n; one Pak 
Subuh who hails from Indo- 
nesia is suggested by Mr. J., G. 
Bennett as an avatāra for 
whom mankind is waiting 993; 
reference to Buddha as avatāra 
in Bhagavata 995n; references 
from Puranas to each of ten a, 
998 ; ten a. of Visnu in medie- 
valand modern times named 
in Matsya and Varaha Puranas 
993; thirtynine a. of Vasudeva 
in Ahirbudhnya-samhita 996 ; 
thirty-three a. discussed by Dr. 
Katre 997 ; tithis of the appe- 
arance of, 262, 998n; Todarā- 
nanda probably contains long- 
est account of ten a. 998; 
twelve a. noted in Matsya and 
Padma 994; twenty-two a. of 
Visnu in Bhagavata 903n; 
Vamana and Krsna a. known 
centuries before Mahabhasya 
997; Varaha avatára m, in 
Gupta Inscription in the first 
year of Toramàna ( about 500 
to 510 A. D.) 997n; Vayu- 
purina mentions 28 a, of Mahe- 
évara, last being Nakuli 996; 
verses on a, similar to those in 
Gita from Harivaméa, Vayu, 
etc. 993n; worship of avataras 
from Narasimha to Kalkin 
yields different rewards, acc. 
to Varahapurana 263, 996, 


Avesti, is a sacrifice performed 


as part of the Rajasiya-yajiia 
that could be performed only 
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by a ksatriya, 1332; it is also 
an independent yága that may 
be performed by any one 
belonging to the three varnas 
1332; Nirnayasindhu relies 
upon this difference in Avesti 
for its conclusions about Devi- 
püjà on different tithis 1332 ; 
word ‘rajan’ in ‘ Rajasiya’ 
is held by PMS and Sabara 
to mean 2 ksatriya only, 
while some late Dharmasastra 
works hold that the word 
‘pajan’ may secondarily mean 
even a Vaisya who becomes a 
ruler 1333, 1340. 

Avidyà ( nescience ), consists ( Y. 
S. II. 5) in regarding non- 
eternal as eternal, impure as 
pure, painful as pleasurable, 
non-self as self 1417. 

Aviyoga-vrata, in which food was 
to be distributed to helpless 
people, to the blind and deaf 
38-40. 

Ayücita, is a substitute method 
for an absolute fast on 
ekādaśī 100-103. 

Ayana, meaning of, in Rgveda, 
491. 

Ayanāmśa (vide under 'calen- 
dar’), meaning of 711. 

Ayodhya, capital of Kosala 531. 

Ayodhyakanda (of Ramayana ), 
775 ( dreams in ). 

Ayusyagana (from Atharvaveda ) 
802n. 

Ayusyamantras, 759 and n, 796n. 
Ayusyasükta, 758n, 802n ( diffe- 
rent views as to what is A. ). 
Ayutahoma (in which ten thou- 
sand oblations are offered ); 
à kind of Navagrahasinti 749- 





752; to be performed at 
marriages, establishment of 
images ete. 949. 

Babylon: (see ‘Chaldeans’, ‘signs 
of Zodiac’): apostrophized as 
the daughter of Chaldeans 
548; intercourse between India 
(Punjab) and B. from 3rd 
Millenium B. C, 598-600; 
latitude of 542; peacocks, rice 
and Indian sandalwood under 
their Tamil names were known 
to Hebrew chronicles of Gene- 
sis and Kings 598; ratio of 
longest day to shortest, varied 
in ancient Babylon, 542-43; 
reports made by astrologers of 
B.to the king about the por- 
tents due to position of Sun, 
Moon and planets, 521, 548, 
74ln; upright stones placed 
in fields with inscriptions bear- 
ing curses and figures of zodia- 
cal signs, 595. 

Babylonians: B.and Assyrians 
based astrology on three as 
sumptions 546; B. and Greeks 
had no generally believed 
doctrine of Karma and Punar- 
janma, 546 ; difference between 
B. astrology and Greek astro- 
logy 950-51;  naksatras not 
integrated with religious sys- 
tems in, 509; called Capricorn 
goat-fish 565n; imagined 
there were three ages of the 
world, gold, silver and copper 
689n ; no cuneiform tablet yet 
discovered where all the 27 or 
28 naksatras are arranged in 
an orderly series 509; obser. 
vations by B. of planets from 
2nd millenium B, C., 570. 
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Bachhofer, Ludwig, 655 ( critici- 
zes Dr. Tarn ). 

Bacon, view of, that stars rather 
incline than compel, 551. 

Bidariyana, predecessor of 
Varàüha-mihira, quoted by Ut- 
pala, 561, 591; mentions 
Yavanendra 591. 

Bàdaráyana: between  Jaimini 
and B., Sàmavidhàna Br inserts 
two names and so B, is thus 
two generations later than J. 
116In; B. came to be con- 
founded with Vyäsa, Pāräśarya 
but it is difficult to say when 
and why this confusion arose, 
1169, 1171-73; held by Rama- 
nuja to be author of V.S. and 
also of Mahābhārata 


A.of V.8, acc. to Sankaracarya, 
1162n, 1164-65; is different 


from Veda-vyasa, acc. to San- | 


karácárya 1166; no satisfactory 
reason offered why B. is men- 
tioned only nine times in V.S. 
if All the five hundred fifty-five 
sütras were composed by him, 
1165; that several individuals 
separated by a century or more 
could have borne the name 
Badarayana or Jaimini follows 
from Ap. Sr. 8, and Pravara- 
mafijari, 1174; would be a 
grandson or a remoter male 
descendant of Badara 1169, 
Badari, mentioned by both P. M, 
S. and V. S. four times each, 
would be son of Badara. and 
P. M. S. mentions both Bāda- 
rāyaņa and Jaimini five times 
each, 1169, 1173, 1193 ; differs 


1165; 
illustrations how V.S, deals | 
with references to B. 1168 ; is | 
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from Jaimini by holding that 
Sadras are entitled to perform 
Vedic sacrifices and on the 
interpretation of the word 
‘gesa’ 1173, 1253, 1642; P. M. 
S. and V. S. both had before 
them a work of B. dealing 
with both P. M, matters and 
Vedānta 1173-4; trace of 
Bhartrmitra’s atheistic views 
none in B. nor of doctrines 
akin to Prabhákara's 1193. 

Bagchi, Dr. P. C., a. of ‘Studies 
in Tantras' 1034, 1039, 1048n, 
1049, 1050n, 1064n ( that 
words ‘mother’, ‘sister’ ete. 
in some Tantras with regard to 
coitus have esoteric sense); a. 
of paper on ‘Cult of Buddhist 
Siddhacaryas’ in ‘ Heritage 
of India’ Vol. IV, pp. 273-79 ; 
a. of ‘India and China’ 
1618n. 

Bädha, 1327-28; Tantravartika 
collects about three dozen cases 
of bādha in general, not depen- 
dent on conflict of Sruti, liàga 
etc. or not falling under badha 
as defined by Sabara for 10th 
chap , 1329. 

Badhva and Baskali, story of, 
1505. 

Bahulà, 4th tithi of Bhàdrapada 
dark half, 355, 

Bahvrcopanisad, 1045n. 

Baijavapa-grhya, 748. 

Bakapaíicaka, five days from 
Kartika bright half eleventh 
tithi are so-called, on which all 
have to abstain from flesh- 
eating, 355. 

Bakhshali MS. employs decimal 
notation 702. 
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Balabaladhikarana, is PMS III. 
3.14; 
employ it, 1311. 

Balàki Gargya was 
Ajatasatru, king «f Kasi 1639, 

Balakridé, com. of Visvaripa on 
Yāj. Smrti, 825, 826n, 1155n. 

Balambhatta, com. of, on Mitak- 
Sarà (latter half of 18th cen- 
tury, A. D.), states that Vaya. 
viyapurana is also called Saiva, 
831. 


Bali, island of, in S. E. Asia, is | 
still Hindu with four varnas, | 


1618. 
Balipratipadā, 201-207; see 
Govardhanapüja; Dali add- 


ressed as future Indra 201; B. 


is also called Dyütapratipada, | 
203; Balirajya extends over | 


three days from 14th in Divali, 


204; cows, bulls and calves 


worshipped on this day, 204; | 


Kartika-sukla-pratipada is 
called 201; gifts made 
bath on this day become 
exhaustible and please Visnu 
202; king to offer worship to 
Bali with his ministers and his 
brothers, 201; king should 
arrange for dramat’c spectacles 
about ksatriyas, 201; Mantra 
addressed to Bali 201n; wost 
important item on this day is 
the worship of Bali 201~202 ; 
Laksmi becomes stable by illu- 
minations on this day, 204; 
long list of observances on this 
day, 204; Margapali on, des- 
cribed, 205 ; Naivedya to Bali 
included wine and meat 201; 
ordinary people also should 
establish in their houses image 


8)- 
on 
in- 


Dharmaéüstra works | 


taught by | 
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of Bali with white rice grains 
and worship it with flowers 
| and fruits, 201; people even 
now engage in gambling on 
this day in some places, 203; 
procedure of the worship of 
Bali, 201; proper time for 
worship of Bali, when pratipadé 
is mixed with Amavasya or 
dvitiya 202 ; Siva was defeat- 
ed on this day in dice-play by 


Parvati, so gambling recom- 
mended on this day, 203; 
stery of Bali, narrated in seve- 
ral Purānas is ancient, long 
prior to Mahabhasya 202-203, 
997 ; Vamana thrust Bali into 
nether regions, gave him over- 
lordship of Patila and made 
him the future Indra, 202, 203. 
- Ballalasena, king of Bengal, a. of 
‘ Adbhutasagara’, ‘Danasagara’ 
and also three other works not 
yet recovered: (vide Puranas, 
Upapurinas) 867 and 870; 
discarded Devipurina 869; 
Aniruddhabhatta was his guru 
870n; composed Vrataságara, 





Pratisthasigara and — Ácára. 
ságara before Danaságara 870n; 
evinces in remarks on Puranas 
in Dàánasaga:a a bold critical 
faculty rare in medieval Sans- 
krit writers, 867; genealogy 
of, 870n; names 
authorities and eight Upapurà- 
nas 867 ; states that Bhagavata, 
Brahmànda and. Nàaradiya con- 
tained nothing on Dana, 868. 

Bana, a. of Kadambari, 39, 821- 
22, 1384; a. of Harsacarita, 
629, 705, 821-22, 955n. 

Bannerjee N. G., theory of, about 


numerous 
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origin of Durgapiija as military 
rite, 187. 

Bapat, Prof. P. V. writer of ‘2500 
years of Buddhism’ 1003, 
1040-41 ( view of, that Tibetan 
Tantricism is earlier than 
Hindu, criticized ). 

Barhaspatya, cycle of 60 years 
( vide Samvatsara); phalas of 
each of the 60 years, 660-62. 

Dàrbaspatyasaihhitá, 544n, 742n. 

Barhaspatya-siitra ( ed. by F. W. 
Thomas ) 1039. 


Barth, a. of ‘ Religions of India’ | 


(in French ) tr. by J. Wood, 
952n, 1003, 1007n, 1011, 1577 
Barua, Dr. B. M, a. of ‘Gaya 
and Buddha Gaya’ 598, 
Basham, Prof. A. L., a. of ‘History 
and doctrines of Ajivikas’ 
1645n. 


Bath, not to be taken at night as 


a rule except on eclipses, 
in marriages, on à birth and 
death, pilgrimage, Sankranti, 
218, 244; on Mahacaitri and 
other eleven full moon days 
at certain holy places yields 
great rewards, 79. 

Bauddhas, of Vijiianavadi school 
rely on Br, Up. IV. 5.13 as 
supporting them, acc, to Sabara 
1218; heterodox hypotheses of 
B.acc. to Kumarila sprang from 
the arthavada passages of the 
Upanisads and serve the pur- 
pose of inducing people to give 
up extreme attachment to 
sensual plesures and are useful 
in their own way, 1262. 

Baudhayana 99 

Baudhaàyana-dharmasütra, 538, 
681, 930, 934, 1257n, 1258 
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(on five different practices of 
the North and of the South ), 
1416n, 1436, 1441. 

Baudh&yana-grhya-sütra, 
535n, 610, 733n, 790. 

Baudh&yanagrhyasega-sütra 749, 
758 ( on Ugrarathasanti ), 784, 
787n, 790-1, 804, 814 (describes 
Rudrabhiseka ) 


534, 


Baudháyana-írautasütra 505n, 
519n, 722n, 727-8. 
Baudouin, M. Charles, a. of 


‘Suggestion and auto-sugge- 
stion,’ refers to Pratyahara and 
Dharana, 1447. 

Baveru-Jàtaka, shows trade by 
sea between India and Babylon 
599. 

Beal, a. of * Buddhist Records of 
the Western World ' 262, 1009 
( on Sagaaka ) 

Bees, making honeycomb 
house, sénéz for, 730. 
Behanan, Dr, on ‘ Yoga, a scienti- 
fic evaluation,’ 1384, 1393, 

1425, 1456. 

Behaviourism-vide under J. B, 
W atson. 

Behistun Inscription of Darius 
(522-486 B. C.), gives Pars 
as the name of a country, 850n. 

Bell, Sir Charles, on ‘ Tibet, past 
and present ' 1040. 

Dr. Belvalkar, two propositions 
of, in Gopal Basu Mallik lec- 
tures on Vedanta viz. that 
Brahmasütras were separately 
composed for the Chàndogya 
Up, the Brhadaranyaka Up. 
and other Upanisads for each 
and that the Sarirakasitra of 
Jaimini was bodily incorpo- 
rated in the extant Brahma- 


in a 
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sitra, strongly criticized, 1175- 
76; paper of, on Mathara- 
vrtti, 1354. 

Bennett J. G. a, of 'Subud' 
(1958 ), puts forward Pak 
Subuh as avatàra 993. 

Bergh, Prof. Van Pen, a. of 
‘Universe in space and time, ’ 
571n. 

Bergson, author of 'Time and 
Free Will’, 475, 1675. 

Bernard, Theos, a. of ‘ Hatha- 
yoga, the report of a personal 
experience’, 1428n. 

Berthelot, Alfred, a. of'Transmig- 
ration of souls’, translated by 
H. G, Chaytor, 1604. 

Berossus, 189n, 690. 

Besnagar Column Vaisnava In- 
scription ( 2nd century B. C); 
of Heliodora, Yavana amba- 
ssador to an Indian king, 
516n, 963. 

Bhadrabàhu, Kalpasütra of, 777 
( on dreams ). 

Bhagavadgità : ( vide under 'Gita, 
path, tolerance ) : 103, 127, 
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1567, 1569, 1598, 1600, 1628, 
1630-31, 1635, 1648; diffe- 
rence between B. and Narà- 
yaniya section 961-62; is 
styled "Yogaéüstra and each 
chapter of it is also styled 
t Yoga’, 1426-27 ; mentioned 
in Santiparva, 653, 656; puts 
Japa-yajfia as the highest 
among Yajiias, 172; Padma- 
purana devotes 1005 verses to 
mahatmya of B. 967 ; proclaims 
that doing one’s work without 
an eye to the fruits thereof is 
worship and even the greatest 
sinner and persons of the 
lowest castes and mlecchas 
can reach the highest goal by 
bhakti of Krsna, 968; Pura- 
nas follow with great emphasis 
the Gita doctrine of Niskama- 
karmayoga, 967-968; sum- 
maries of, in Agni and Garuda 
Puranas 967; tantras like 
Mahanirvana employ Bh. IV. 
24 asa mantra when offering 
wine 1059, 1087. 


172, 467, 660, 692n, 695, | Bhagavat: both Safkargana and 


702n, 743, 869n, 918n, 929, 
938, 958n, 960-62, 964-66, 
970, 973, 978-79, 992, 994, 
1006n, 1024, 1055n, 1066n, 
1087, 1113, 1171-73, 1210, 
1216n, 1357n, 1359-60, 1361n, 
1364n, 1367n, 1373, 1378, 
1379n, 1385, 1388n, 1401, 
1431-2, 1434n, 1448, 1450, 
1458, 1461 ( frequent emphasis 
on secrecy, 1462 ( path of Yoga 


Vasudeva spoken of as B. in 
Inscriptions 964; connotation 
of the word B., 963; rarely 
applied to Siva also, as in Maha- 
bhasya 963; usually applied 
to Vasudeva in ancient times, 
963, though in a secondary 
sense to persons with special 
qualities such as knowledge 
of Vidya and Avidya 963; 
word B. is ancient, 963. 


and advaita Vedanta is most | Bhagavata-purana 112, 129, 131, 


difficult and unattainable by 
most persons), 1465, 1478, 
1508, 1511, 1557, 1563-4, 





139n, 147, 197n, 474 (on 
Kala ), 477 ( elaborate scheme 
of units of time), 649n, 680n, 
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687n, 791n, 865, 839 (ten 
topics of Puranas), 845n ( pe 
riod between -Pariksit and 
Nanda ), 852, 857n, 861, 880, 
903n, 920-21, 924, 950, 959n,. 
960 (three kinds of bhakti ), 
965 (on nine modes of bhakti), 
966, 968, 970( tolerance of wor- 
ship of other gods), 972, 974, 
979, 995, 1032, 1093 ( worship 
of Visnu is Vaidiki, Tantriki 
and Misra ), 1120, 1169, 1280, 
1373, 1384, 1440n, 1455, 1490n, 
1637, 1642; date very contro- 
versial, ranging from 5th cen 
A. D.to 10th, 898-99 ; lengthy 
eulogy of Bh, in Padma 972; 
many medieval digests hardly 
ever rely upon Bhagavata for 
Krsnajanmastami 131; note 
on, 898-99; none of the early 
works on Dharmagastra, such 
as Mit., Kalpataru, draw upon 
it, 898; not quoted by Rama- 
nuja in bhàsya on V.S. 957; 
numerous commentaries on, 
over 40 heing listed, 957n; 
papers on, brought together by 
Dr. Pusalker in ‘Studies in 
Epics and Puranas’, 898; re- 
garded as the most important 
or sole authority by Vaisnava 
teachers like Vallabha and 
Caitanya 957 ; Sridhara, com- 
mentator of, 845n, 866n; very 
exaggerated praise of Bh. 972. 
Bhágavata (vide ‘ Mahabhaga- 
vata’): means one who wor- 
ships ‘ Bhagavat’ ( Vasudeva ), 
963; Akrira is styled Maha- 
bhàgavata in some Puranas, 
964; low stage reached by 
Bhagavatas, acc. to Atri, 979- 
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80. 


Bhàguri, on Sakunas, a prede- 


cessor of Varahamihira, 591, 
622, 


Bhakti, ( loving faith in God and 


surrender to him ) pp. 950-980; 
( vide Krsna, Nari- 
yaniya, Paiicaratra, saints, Sat- 
tvata, Visnu); acaryas of bh. 
acc. to — Naradabhaktisütra, 
960n; derivation and meaning 
of the word ‘Bhakti’ acc. to 
Sandilya and others 958-959 ; 
distinction between prapatti 
and bh. 960; doctrine of bh. 
had great appeal to all sections 
of Hindus and weaned them 
away from Buddhism 970; doc- 
trine of ‘Prapatti’? based on 
the word ‘prapadye’ in Šv. 
Up. 952; doctrine that God’s 
grace alone saves dovotee is 
found in Katha and Mundaka 
Upanigads 952; doing one's 
duties of the station in life 
without an eye to the rewards 
is worship ( arcana ) 967; ele- 


under 


ven modes of, acc, to Narada- 


bhaktisütra, 965 ; four classes 
of men take to the path of 
bhakti, of whom the 4th ( jiia- 
nin ) is very dear to God, 966; 
Gità makes no express distinc- 
tion between bh, and prapatti, 
but its final advice in XVIII, 
65-66 comes close to prapatti, 
960; Indra is addressed as 
sakha and father in the Rgveda 
and is said to have given a 
young wife to old Kaksivat 
and become the wife of Vrsan- 
asva, 950-51; is difficult in 
Kali, ace. to Vallabhacarya 
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975n; is not an action and is 
also different from 
( knowledge ), acc, to Sandilya, 
960; list of important works 
on 657-58; Nārāyaņīya sec- 
tion in Santiparva and Gita are 
among the original sourese of 
Bhakti cult, 952; Namaskàra 
(adoration or homage), apo- 
theosis of, in the Rgveda, 952 ; 
names of the exemplars of the 
highest kind of bhakti and of 
middling kind, acc. to Brah- 
mandapurana, 960n; nine 
modes of, all of which need not 
be practised at the same time 
965-66 ; of the ddsya type in 
Bhagavata, 966; origin and 
vicissitudes of the cult of bh. 
ace, to Bhagavata and Padma, 
979; path of, said to be easier 
than that of knowledge in the 
Gita, 965 ; peculiar cult of the 
bh. of Rama and Sita, 980; 
prapatti, five elements of, and 
relation to bhakti, 960; 
emphasize that even 

mlecchas, Hinas, 
yavanas, become pure by 
bhakti of God, 968; Puranas 
lay very great emphasis on bh. 
950; remembering the name 
of God ( Krsna and the like ) 
with devotion is the highest 
expiation for sin, acc, to Visnu- 
purána and Sandilya, 966 ; 
sakhya type of Bh. is that of 
Arjuna, 966; schools of Bh. 
formulated by Ramanuja, 
Madhva, Caitanya, and Valla- 
bha 971; sources of the cult 
of bhakti other than Santiparva 
are Gita, Bhagavata and Visnu- 

4 


jilana 


Puranas 
candalas, 
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purana, 956; S&attvata or 
Pajicaratra proclaimed the path 
of bhakti 953; stories in Rg- 
veda hymns about Indra’s and 
Varuna’s deeds for devotees 
(sometimes called ‘friends’ ) 
resemble medieval stories 
about Rama and Sabari and 
about Vithobà of Pandharpur 
for Damaji 950-52; striking 
development of bh. of erotic 
mysticism of Vallabha and 
Caitanya 980; Tantrik works 
like Rudrayàmala take over 
the nine modes of bhakti, 
965n; theory of Gita that B. 
led on to prasdda ( grace or 
favour) of God which enabled 
devotee to secure moksa, 961; 
two interpretations of Sandilya’s 
definition of B. 958-59; vari- 
ous sub-divisions of B. in 
Puranas 960; various theories ' 
of Barth, Hopkins, Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar and others as to 
what Krsna represented and 
how he was identified with 
Visnu, 957; word ‘ Bhakti’ 
does not occur in the principal 
ancient Upanisads, but occurs 
in Svetagvatara Up. 952; words 
‘Bhakti’ and ‘ Bhakta’ occur 
dozens of times in the Gita, 
956. 


Bhakticandrika, com, on San- 


dilya-bhaktisütra 956n, 959. 


Bhaktiprakaéa ( part of Vira- 


mitrodaya ) 965n; explains at 
great length nine modes of 
bhakti, 965n, 998n, 1122. 


Bhamati (commentary of Vacas- 


pati on. Sankarácárya's bhasya 
on V. 8.), 1153n, 1182n, 
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1183», 1211, 1241n, 1250, 
1293n (on the word ‘rajan’ 


among Andhras ), 1296 (on 
Brahmaloka in Chan. Up. 
VIII. 3. 2), 1298n, 1309n 


( on the Aindri verse ), 1310n, 
1373-74, 1378, 1391, 1576n. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. R, G, a. of 
‘Vaisnavism, Saivism ete.’ 
131, 472, 478n, 1048n, 1577. 

Bhandarkar (R. G.) Presenta- 
tion Volume ( or Commemora- 
tive essays ) 650n, 843. 

Bhandarkar, D. R, ‘list of In- 
scriptions’ by, 665, 978n. 

Bharadvaja-grhyasitra, 535, 

Bharadvaja, on éakunas 591, 
621-22; on Vyatipata and 

Vaidhrti 707. 

Bhàradvàja ( Pundola), disciple 
of Buddha, story of his rising 
in the air, 1037-38. 

Bharata ( Natyasgastra of ), 1128. 
Bharata, son of Dugyanta ( or 
Dugpanta); Ait. Br. (39.9) 
states that B. was crowned 
by Aindra Mahabhiseka and 
Sat. Br, speaks of Bharata, son 
of Sakuntalà and has some 
verses identical with those 
in Ait, Br. 1520-36n; Kali- 
dasa probably did not know 
that Bharatavarsa was named 
after Sakuntala's son, 1525n. 

Bharatakaumudi, work in honour 
of Prof. R. K. Mukerji, 64n, 
699n, 

Bharatas, ancient tribe of people 
frequently mentioned in the 
Rgveda, 1525. 

Bharatavarsa : different views 
about the identity of the 
Bharata after whom it was 
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so called, 1525-26 and 1614 
(Sakuntala’s son); limits of, 
1525-1527 ; m. in Khaszavela’s 
Inscription 1614; nine divi- 
sions of (some of which are 
called dvipas) mentioned in 
several Puranas, 1000 yojanas 
from North to South and 
boundaries of, 1526 (and n); 
originally it appears B. was 
what is now modern India, 
but later B. was made to 
denote India as well as Greater 
India, 1526-27 ; Sabara shows 
that the language of cultured 
people was one i.e, Sanskrit 
from the Himalaya to Cape 
Comorin, 1527 , Sabara, Maha- 
bharata, Puranas and Brhat- 
saibhità show that ancient 
Indian people identified their 
culture with B. i.e. with the 
country and not with race, 
1527. 

Bharata War, date of, 648-649. 

Bharatiya Vidya, Journal, 845, 

Bhargava, writer on astrology 
766n, 

Bhargavarcanadipika, 90n. 

Bhartrhari, philosophical gram- 
marian, author of Vakya- 
padiya, 475, 1396. 

Bhartrmitra (between 400-600 
A. D.), an interpreter who 
made P, M. atheistic, 1198, 
1205n; his work was called 
Tattvasuddhi, acc. to Umbeka 
1198, 

Bhàskara, commentator on Brah- 
masütras, 1155n. 

Bhàskavücáàrya ( born in 1114 
A. D. ), 697n, 702 ( uses parna 
in the sense of zero); a. of 
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Grahaganita, 649n; a. of 
Siddhantasiromani, 697n. 


Bhàskararàya, a. of com, Setub- ' 


andha on Váàmakeévaratantra 
1045; called Bhasurananda- 
natha after diksa 1071, 1126; 
holds that Rg. V. 47. 1 refers 
to Kdadividyé, 1045; hyper- 
bolic praise of, 1071. 

Bhasya, defined 1182. 

Bhatt, Prof. G. H. 957n. 

Bhattacirya B., paper of, on ‘Ten 
Avataras ’ 263. 

Bhattacharya ( Prof, Golokendra- 
nath ), 125n. 

Bhattacharya, Prof. T. 497n, 668n. 

Bhattacharya, Mr. Bhabatosh, 
editor of Dānasāgara in B. I. 
series in 4 parts, 867, 870; 
a, of paper on ‘ Yogi-Yajiiaval- 
kyasmrti and its utilization 
in Bengal digests’, 407. 

Bhattacharya Dr. B., a. of Intro. 
to ‘ Buddhist Esoterism’ 1033n, 
1050n, 1069n ( Dhyanibuddhas, 
their śaktis, kulas ete ), 1075, 
1115 (on Siddhas of V ajrayāna); 
a. of Intro. to Sadhanamala, 
1038, 1039, 1042, 1050n; a of 
Intro. to ‘Guhyasamajatantra’, 
1042, 1050n, 1069n, 1071n 
(wrong translation of a verse), 
1077n; a. of * Buddhist Icono- 
graphy’, 1131n; a. of paper on 
importance of Nigpannayogà- 
vali, 1133n. 


Bhattacharya, D. C. ; a. of paper | 


on the tàntrik work of Vidyà. 
pati, 1676n. 
Bhattacharya, Prof. Duraga- 
mohan, 1625-26. 
Bhattacharya, Prof. H. D., paper 
of, on ‘ Vicissitudes of Karma 
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doctrine’, 1605. 


Bhattacharya Sri Siddhesvara, 


1383 ( on Bhagavata ). 


Bhattacharya S. P. 1408n. 
l 


iáttadipikà 1230n. 


| Bhattasali, N. K., a. of ‘ Icono- 





graphy of Buddhist and Brah- 
manical sculptures in Dacca 
Museum’, 1131n (for mudras ). 


Bhava ( or Bhavas, acc. to con- 


text): ( vide under Thibaut ) : 
differences between Var&hami- 
hira and Firmicus as to matters 
indicated by B. 510; names of 
twelve B. 578-79; naming 
and arrangement of B. follows 
hardly any rational basis, 636— 
37; system of B. known to 
Ptolemy, though be paid little 
attention to it 533; system 
of B. known to many writers 
before Varahamihira, some of 
whom like Garga and Parasara 
are assigned to 50 B.C. by 
Kern 579; table of twelve 
B. with synonyms, seven only 
of which correspond with 
Greek words and some others 
convey the matters judged 
from them 578; terms that 
apply to a group of Bh. 578; 
terms Aarma and Mriyw occur 
in both Naksatra and rāśi 
astrology 531; terms ( at 
least five )such as Janma and 
Sampat that occur in Athar- 
vanajyotisa correspond in name 
and import with tanu, dhana 
and other terms used in Vara- 
ha’s works 5330; what was 
to be predicted from each of 
twelve B. 578-79. 


! Bhavabhüti : fifth in ascent from 
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him performed Vajapeya 
( about first half of 7th century 
A. D.) 629. 


Bhavadàsa, ( between 100-200 
A. D.), Sabara's predecessor 
on Jaimini, named by Sloka- 
vartika 1159n, 1160, 1197. 

Bhavadevabhatta, m. by Raghu- 
nandana 919; a. of ‘ Prayaé- 
cittaprakarana ' 1242, 1296. 

Bhava Ganega, a, of com. Tattva- 
yatharthyadipana on Sankhya 
and on Yogasütra, 1382, 1394, 
1412n. 

Bhavana, doctrine of B. is the 
very heart of vtdhis 1235; 
meaning of, 1235; sabdibha- 
vana gives rise to arthibhavana 
1236; two kinds of, viz. sabdi 
( word force ) and arthi ( result 
producing force), 1235-36; 
three elements in each of the 
two bhavanas described, 1236. 

Bhavanaga, of Bharasiva lineage, 
performer of ten Aévamedhas 
1028. 

Bhavanatha (between 1050-1150 
A. D.), a. of Nayaviveka 1199. 

Bhavani, known to Panini, as 
wife of Bhava (i.e. Rudra) 
185n. 

Bhavanopanisad (on Tantra ) is 
a late work 1051, 1218. 

Bhavisyatpurana, named by Ap. 
Dh. 8.817; by Matsya and 
Varaha Puranas 818;  con- 
tained dynastic names acc. to 
Matsya and Vayu, 851. 

Bhavisyapurana, 32, 38-40, 43~ 
45, 54, 57, 70, 77n, 78n, 79n, 
82, 90, 92, 96, 102, 110, 113, 
115n, 119n, 124, 132n, 137-8, 
148-158, 161n, 164n, 178n, 
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181n, 184n, 199, 200n, 204n, 
212n, 220n, 572n, 660, 683n, 
734 (on Santis), 748-9, 779n, 
810n, 851, 868 ( part discarded 
by Ballalasena because tainted 
with heretical doctrines ), 869, 
924, 926n, 1096n, 1105, 1106, 
1152n, 1262 (divides smrti 
contents into five categories ) ; 
divided into four parvans of 
which only the first viz. Brahma 
can claim an early date, the 
Pratisargaparvan being a mo- 
dern fabrication 896-7 ; note 
on 896-898 ; not earlier than 
6th or 7th cen. A. D. 898; 
was revised by Samba, acc. to 
Varahapurana, 898. 

Bhavisyottara’ Purana; 40, 43, 
89, 93n, 94, 97n, 108n, 119n, 
122, 124n, 128, 131, 132n, 135, 
137n, 142, 149-50, 153, 157n, 
194, 210, 218, 238, 240, 753-4, 
869; held not authoritative by 
Ballalasena, 869: not later 
than 1000 A, D. 897. 

Bhikgu, casts off all desires and 
practises begging, 1169; Gaut. 
provides that a bhikgu should 
beg for food and Br. Up. also 
states that those who realize 
brahman give up desires and 
practise begging 1169; repre- 
sents Sannyasa order, 1169. 

Bhiksusiitra, mentioned by Pa- 
nini as composed by Paraéarya, 
might refer to Paficagikha’s 
work who was described as 
Parasarya and Bhiksu in Maha- 
bhàrata 1169n. 

Bhima, fight of, with Duryod- 
hana 767. 

Bhimaparakrama, a work of king 
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Bhoja, 62n, 710, 762. 

Bhigma, though unmarried, per- 
formed Aśvamedha 1280. 

Bhismaparva 129, 532n, 743-44, 
769 ( images of gods trembl- 
ing ), 774 ( portentous births ), 
900n, 1470n, 1528. 

Bhoja, king of Dhàrà ( 1st half of 
llth century A. D.); composed 
(or got composed ) numerous 
works, such as Bhüpàlakrtya- 
samuccaya, Bhujabala, Raja- 
martanda (on astrology), 58, 
884 ( four works of, on Dhar- 
maáüstra and astrology ) ; a. of 
com. Rajamartanda on Yoga- 
sūtra 1377, 1394, 

Bhojaka : 779n ( to whom one’s 
dream was to be declared ); 

Bhojakata: m. in Brahmapuràna 
as capital of Rukmin of Vidar- 
bha and in Fleet’s ‘ Gupta In- 
scriptions’ 588 and n, 

Bhratr-dvitiyé, same as Yama- 
dvitiyà, 207-210; an indepen- 
dent festival tacked on to 
Divali 209; hardly any religi- 
ous ceremony observed in 
these days 208; on 2nd of 
bright half of Kartika 207; 
procedure on, 207, 208; wor- 
ship of Yama, Yamuna and 
Citragupta and some other de- 
tails found in medieval digests 
are now dropped 208. 

Bhrgu ( writer on astrology and 
astronomy ) 591, 664n. 

Bhrgu-samhità (on astrology ), 
criticism against claims of pos- 
sessing it, 634-625. 

Bhujabala or Bhujabalaniban- 
dha; 42n, 61n, 62, 71n, 110n, 
240n, 243n, 249n, 547, 555n, 





560, 572, 890 ( quotes Devi- 
puràna); Bhüpàála means Bhà- 
pàlakrtyasamuceaya of Bhoja, 
10, 

Bhütasuddhi, in 
tantra, 1095n. 

Bhütàrthaváàda or Bhütàrthànu- 
vida; examples of, 1241 and n; 
explained by Sabara and Sai- 
karacirya (on V. S. I. 3. 33 ) 
who calls it Vidyamanavada 
1241n. 

Bhuvanakoga or Bhuvana-vin- 

described in Brahma- 
purána, Kürma, Matsya, Vàyu 
( bas 1000 verses), 1527. 

Bible, says that Jesus did not 
expound all things to all people 
but only to his disciples, 1461n; 
is intolerant and pessimistic 
1624n, 1630n. 

Bijanighantu, 1058n (a list of 
Tantrik Mantras), 1097. 

Bilva, tree, twig of, to be brought 
in the house on a certain day 
and tithi in Durgipija, 181. 

Biot, 510. 

Birds, cries of Kapiñjala, Kapota, 
owl and others indicative of 
coming good or evil in the 
Rgveda 729-30, 804-5. 

Birds and animals, when on the 
right side of one going on a 
journey indicate auspicious 
results, 526. 

Birth, on certain nakgatras like 
Aglegi and Mila inauspicious, 
605. 

Bland, N., on Mahomedan inter 
pretations of dreams 781, 

Bloch, Jules, edited and transla- 
ted in French Afoka Inscrip- 
tions, 1016n. 


Mahanirvana ~ 


yasa, 
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Bloomfield, 740n; a. of * Religion 
of the Veda ’1491; edited 
Kau£ika-sütra, 770n. 

Bodhàyana: acc. to Prapafica- 
hrdaya, B. composed a commen- 
tary on both PMS and VS, 
while Ramanuja says he com- 
posed a bhàsya on Brahma- 
sūtra, 1186p, 1197. 

Bodh Gaya 1018. 

Body (human), has nine open- 
ings (mouth, nostrils, eyes ete. ) 
702n, 1364n. 

Bogozkeui : vide under ‘ Mi- 
tanni'; Inscription of, about 
1400 B.C. regarding treaties 
between the king of Hittites 
and king of Mitanni that had 
gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna and 
Nasatya in their pantheon 
598-99 ; archives of, contained 
a treatise on horse training by 
one Kikkuli of Mitanni, which 
discusses technical terms akin 
to Sanskrit 599, 

Bollinger and Negelein, editors of 
Atharvana-naksatra kalpa, 499, 

Bombay Gazetteer 653. 

Bose, D. N. a. of ‘ Tantras, their 
philosophy and occult secrets, ' 
1081 (explains five makéras 
esoterically ), 1149n. 

Bouche-Leclercq, a. of * Astrologie 
Grecque’ (1899) : 548, 550, 552, 
565n, 566n, 571, 581-3, 585. 

Brahman, ( vide under Creation ); 
defined in Tai. Up. II. 1, 
1424n; described as ‘ neti neti’ 
(not this, not this) in Br. 
Up. II. 3. 6, IV.2.4-22, IV. 
5.15, IIL. 7. 26, 1504; distinc- 
tion made in Upanisad texts 
between saguna br, that was for 
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prayer and worship and nirguna 
brahma 1498; it is impossible 
to define what br. is, we can only 
say what it is not 1505; is said 
to be endowed with all powers 
in VS. and by Sankaracarya, 
1045; passages of Upanisads 
referring to nirguna br. cited, 
are Br. Up. III, 9. 26, IV. 4. 
19 and 23, IV. 5. 15, Chàn. 
Up. VII. 24. 1, Sv. Up. VI. 
19, Katha IV. 10-11; para br. 
is conceived as beyond space, 
time and causality 1505n; 
real truth ( pàramárthika  sa- 
tya) about br. is that it is one, 
that everythiug in the world 
( men, animals, matter ) is br. 
1498-99;  sastras ( Vedanta 
texts ) are sources of the correct 
knowledge of br. and that they 
are agreed that their purport 
is to establish that br. 1484- 
85; seeker after br. reaches 
it by the practice of truthful- 
ness, tapas, saimyag-jiiána and 
brahmacarya, acc. to Mundaka, 
1423; story of Badhva convey- 
ing idea of br, to Baskali by 
remaining silent 1505; Tai. Br. 
describes br. as the tree from 
which heaven and earth were 
chiselled out 1489n; when 
it is said that the world is non- 
different from brahman, it is 
not meant that they are iden- 
tical, but the meaning is that 
the individual selves and the 
world are not entirely differ- 
ent from brahman 1510. 


Brahma (see ‘ Vignu’); day of 


Br. equal to Kalpa 688, 690 ; 
figure to which the life of br. 
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in human years extends is co- 
lossal 690; fifty years of life 
of Br. are gone and the present 
is Varahakalpa and Vaivasvata 
Manvantara 690; is supposed 
to have created world on first 
tithi of Caitra bright half 82; 
seven sons of, 1372; some held 
that life of Brahma was 108 
years, 690, 697. 

Brahmacari, word occurs in Rg- 
veda, 7. 

Brahmacarya, ( vide under ‘ Ma- 
hatma Gandhi’); is very strict 
for Yogin( viz. he is not even 
to look at, talk to or touch 
women 1420n; when a house- 
holder may be called an obser- 
ver of B. 1121. 

Brahmacarya, also means periods 
of study from 48 to 3 years for 
a Vedic student prescribed by 
Gautama, Áp., Manu etc, 1252, 

Brahmagupta ( astronomer born 
in 598 A. D.) 484, 515n, 630n, 
696-7; criticized the Jaina view 
about there being two suns and 
two moons, 511n; condemned 
* Romakasiddhànta ' as outside 
the pale of smrtis,' 515n. 

Brahmana or Brahmanas ( vide 
under gifts, pátra, priests); 
all brahmanas were not priests, 
are not priests in modern times 
and all temple priests are not 
always brahmanas 936; every 
b. was not a proper recipient 
for gifts in ancient Indian 
times 037 ; difference of view 
on killing an atatáayin b. 817n ; 
gifts ( religious) to be made 
ace, to sastras, Manu and other 
Smrtis only to patra ( deser- 
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ving) br. who has learning, 
character and tapas, 937; gifts 
made to brahmana not learned 
in Veda or who is avaricious or 
deceitful were deemed fruitless 
by Manu and to lead donor to 
hell 938; had no power to 
raise taxes like tithes nor was 
there a regularly paid hierarchy 
of priests and bishops as in 
England, 937; high ideal 
placed before br. of plain liv- 
ing, of giving up active pursuit 
of riches, of devotion to study, 
pp. 936-38, 1637 ; how impor- 
tance of birth as a brahmana 
arose 1639-40; lores to be 
studied by a learned brahmana, 
acc, to Gautama Dh. 8, 818; 
maintaining themselves by 
practising astrology were unfit 
for being invited to perform 
rites for gods or for éraddha 
dinner acc. to Manu 527; 
Manu and others provided that 
in rites for p?rs ihe learning 
and character of b. should be 
carefully scrutinized, but Pura- 
nas did away with this, parti- 
cularly at Gaya 930-32; of 
Mathurá are like gods, says 
Varāhapurāņa 932; Maha- 
bharata emphasizes that good 
character makes a brahmana 
100n; milk is vrata of, 18; 
most Br. studied only one Veda 
or a part of it, 1182; only br. 
were entitled to drink Soma 
beverage in Vedic sacrifices 
853; performed solemn Vedic 
sacrifices like Vajapeya 1029 ; 
reasons or basis of the vene- 
ration paid to brahmanas for 
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over three thousand years, 
1640; result of threatening or 
striking or injuring (with blood 
from wound ) a brāhmaņa de- 
clared in Tai. S., which is inter- 
preted in two ways by different 
writers, 1544-45; substantial 
sources of income were only 
three, viz. teaching, officiating 
as priests at sacrifices of others 
and receiving gifts made volun- 
tarily which were fitful, vari- 
able and precarious, 937, 
1638-39; to learn vidya from 
a ksatriya was unnatural or 
unusual in Upanisad times, 
864; to be fed in all vratas, 
39; tribute paid in passing to 
the ancient brahmana ideal by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru 
1640; vast Vedic and classi- 
cal literature was cultivated, 
preserved and propagated 
mostly by brahmanas with 
arduous labour and the Rgveda 
was preserved by them with 
unparalleled care, 936, 1637- 
38; were asked to study Veda 
and subsidiary lores without 
any eye to motives of profit as 
a duty and to understand it, to 
teach the Veda without de. 
manding a fee beforehand, to 
perform sacrifices and to make 
gifts, 937 ; who is not a Vais- 
nava is declared as a heretic 
by Padmapurana and Vrddha- 
Harita 976;  Yàj. provides 
that even a learned br. should 
refuse gifts and that the king 
should donate to learned bràh- 
manas, land, houses and mar- 
riage expenses or br. should 
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approach a king or rich person 
for their ‘ Yogaksema’ 936. 


Brahmana or Brahmanas (texts, 


acc. to context ), all those parts 
of the Veda which are not or 
cannot be called mantras con- 
stitute B, 1222-23; are pri- 
mary sources of information 
about sacrifices, ritual, priests 
etc. 1223; contain oldest 
prose found in any Indo-Euro- 
pean language 1223; contain 
numerous myths and legends, 
1223; contents can be divided 
into two classes viz, vidhis 
(hortatory ) and arthavadas 
(explanatory or laudatory ) 
1223; often mention contests 
between Gods and Asuras and 
abound in etymologies 1223 ; 
order ( krama ) of rites as ex- 
pressed in mantras is to be 
preferred to the order con- 
tained in Br. texts 1316 ; prin- 
cipal purpose and aim of Br 
of the Veda is to prescribe the 
rituals of sacrifices, to narrate 
myths and legends about sacri- 
fices and to state rewards of 
sacrifices, 1497 ; ten characteri- 
stics of B. acc, to Vrttikara 
1333n. 

a country where 
brahmanas followed profession 
of arms, acc. to Panini 1638. 


Brahmanaspati, as the creator of 


Gods in Rg. X. 72. 2, 1485. 


Brahmanda-Purana ( vide note 


on pp. 895-96); 90n, 117, 119, 
133, 147, 149, 184n, 541, 649n, 
652n, 687, 690n, 693, 734, 735n 
(on Kalpas of Atharvaveda ), 
748, 817, 822, 824n, 840n, 841 
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(many verses identical with 
those of Vayu ), 845n(on period 


between Pariksit and Nanda), | 
851-56, | 


850n, 851-2, 
861-3, 903n, 920 ( Saptarcis 
mantra ), 939n, 946-7, 
( three kinds of bhakti ), 976- 
77, 994 (list of Avataras—differ- 
ent from usual one), 1042 ( La- 
litāmāhātmya of ), 1102, 1187n 
( has verses that are also found 
quoted by Sabara ), 1223n, 
1372n, 1383, 1390n, 1470n, 
1521, 1526, 1528, 1574, 1629n 
(for word ‘ sanatana-dharma ), 
compiled or revised about 320- 
335 A.D. 854; probably com- 
posed near the source of the 
Godavari, 895; divided into 
four pàdas besides Lalitopà- 
khyàna 815 ; is fond of etymo- 
logies, 890; one of the oldest 
of Puranas, has hundreds of 
verses in common with Vayu 
896; Skanda says there was 


853n, 


first only one Purana, viz. 
Brahmanda, 895. 
Brahmapurana 43, 45, 82, 90, 
106n, 118-9, 169n, 201n, | 
202-3n, 221, 243, 588n, 660, | 
682, 686n, 687, 691, 693, 
695, 754, 763n, 82tn, 833, 851, 


857, 862n, 903n, 915-16, 919, 
929, 931, 935, 947n, 950, 962n, 
964, 968, 971, 994n, 1046n, 
1096n, 1120, 1121 (ou nyása), 
1127n, 1133, 1213, 1383 ( on 
Sankhya ), 1431n, 1438n, 1521 


960 | 





(on creation), 1526n, 1527-8, ` 


1582, 1590, 1625n; chapters 
10-175 containing 4640 verses 
deal with tirthas, 891: com- 


posed between 10th and 12th ' 
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A. D. acc, to Prof. Hazra, 894 ; 
has 10000 verses acc. to Nara- 
diya and 25000 acc. to Agni, 
but the printed one has about 
14000 verses, 833; one recen- 
sion of B. discarded by Balla- 
lasena, 869, 894; Note on, 
893-91; present B. probably 
compiled in some part through 
which the flows 
$91; that printed in Ánan. 
Press appears to be a late com- 
pilation and numerous quota- 
tions in Jimütavàhana, Apa- 
rirka, Ballalasena are not 
found in it, 893, 
Brahmarpana, meaning of, 1412n. 
Brahmasavitrivrata, 92, 94n, 
Brahmasiddhanta 66n. 
Brahmasphuta-siddhanta, 511n, 
51lin, 649n, 658, 676, 680n, 
696n, 
Brahmasitia-vide Vedantasitra ; 
Gita had before it several 
called Brahmasitra, 


Godavari 


works, 
1173-4. 

Brahmavaivarta—purana ( note 
on, 894-95); 34, 95n, 97n, 
104n, 106, 114, 119n, 125, 
129, 132n, 134n, 135n, 138, 
118, 213n, 771; printed in 
Anan. Press, Poona, in four 
kandas, viz. Brahma, Prakrti, 
Ganapati and — Krspajanma : 
several verses q. in Sm. C, 
Hemadri as from it are not 
found in the printed one 895. 

Brandon, S. G. F. a. of ‘Time 
and mankind’ 475. 

Breasted, a. of ‘ Ancient Times’ 
53]n. 

Brhadaranyakopanigad, 24, 62, 
103, 126, 464, 175, 191, 525, 
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534, 559, 670, 732n ( on 
'dreams), 771n, 772n, 861n, 
866, 918, 944-5 ( emphasis on 
dayà ) 972 ( on last thought ), 
1043 (explains Rg. VI. 47. 
18), 1063n ( on 72000 nàlis), 
1097 ( eulogy of Gayatri ), 1131 
( mandala of the Sun), 1169, 
1202, 1295, 1358n, 1361n 
( derivation of Purusa), 1370 
( Yàjiavalkya expounds brah- 
man to Janaka and answers 
angry brahmanas in his court), 
1373 (vathéas), 1387-88, 1403n, 
1101-5, 1417p, 1433 ( prana 
as symbol of brahman ), 1435, 
1448, 1451n, 1459n, 1460, 
1468 (‘mantavyah’ implies 
tarka ), 1471, 1478, 1481, 
1486, 1488n, 1499, 1501, 
1504, 1507-8n, 1512-3, 1535 
(frequently has the words ‘apa 
punarmrtyum jayati’), 1541 
( I. 4. 10 quotes Rg. IV. 26. 1), 
1545, 1547-50, 1554-9, 1566-7, 
1575-76 ( Free will and De- 
terminism ), 1577-80, 1585, 
1587, 1602-4, 1626-27 ( nob- 
lest prayer in), 1631n (sayujya 
and salokatà occur ), 1633-34, 
1644 ( on asramas ). 
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are same as those in the Baby- 
lonian system, aec. to Prof. 
Neugebauer 597. 

Brhaj-jabalopanisad, 1076n. 

Brhad-yoga (or -gi) yajfiavalkya 
31n, 42, 860n, 1152n (reads 
‘ Parana-tarka-mimasbsa’ in 
Yàj I) 1217 (on samuccaya 
of jüana and karma), 1391, 
1404, 14l6n, 1419n, 1438n, 
1139n, 1440 ( same three verses 
asin Manu), 1442n; cited as 
Yoga (or Yogi) Yajiüavalkya 
in medieval digests, 1404; 
not later than 7th Cent. A.D. 
but is not the Yogaáüsira m. 
in Yàj. Smrti ( ITI. 110), 1408; 
reproduces in verse Yogasütra 
I. 24 and 28-29 as Sruti 1412n; 
verses cited by Aparàrka and 
Smrticandrika as from Yoga- 
Yàj. are found in this but not 
in Yoga-Yaj. ed. by Mr. 
Diwanji, 1407; Viévarüpa 
appears to quote a half verse 
from it 1407. 

Brhad-yogayatra of Varahamihira, 
70n, 529n, 533, 540, 545n, 
558n, 591-94, 617, 622, 627n, 
749, 753 (follows Yaj. about 
Grahayajiia ), 755, 774, 776, 


Brhadaranyakopanisad-b has ya- 778, 799, 800n, 801, 804-5, 


vartika, 1602n. 808, 878. 
Brhad-dharma-purana, 896, Brhan-naudikeévara-puràna, 156. 
Brhad-devatà, 60n, 486n. Brhan naradiya purfina, 892; is 
Brhad-yama, 238. a sectarian Vaignava work, 


Brhajjataka of  Varàhamihira, different from the Narada- 
479, 545n, 547-48, 559, 561n, purana, 892, 
562, 564, 567n, 568-75, 577, | Brhaspati, Smrti writer; frag- 
580, 582-85, 586n, 587n, 589- ments of, collected by Prof. 
91, 597, 601n, 618, 624n, 638, Ayyangar, 42n, 117n, 145n, 
657n, 711n, 1645; rising 876n, 1032, 1265-66, 1302-03 
times of zodiacal signs in B, | |, (conflict of interpretation about 
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medieval 
digests); asisgned to Manu- 
smrti a pre-eminent position, 
1365. 


reunion among 


Brhaspati, a. of a work on Raja- 


niti 1001, 1033. 
Brhaspati, planet Jupiter, £9in 
(presiding deity of Pusya), 


572 (indicative of life, happi- | 


ness and knowledge), 


Brhaspati, verses ‘of, quoted under 


_ Carvakadargana by Sarvadar- 


$anasangraha, closely resemble . 
verses from Vignu and Padma , 


Puranas, 974n, 


Brhati, com. of Prabhakara on : 


Sabara’s bhasya 1179n, 1189; 


com, on B. is Rju-vimala of , 


Salikanatha, 1179n, 1189. 
Brhatesaibhità of Varáhamihira, 

69-70, 150n, 187, 191n, 193, 

216n, 242n, 465n, 476 (on 


units of time from k$ana to | 
kalpa), 477, 516 (praise of ' 


Yavana astrology ), 517n, 519, 
520, 526 (birds' flights indicate 
good or bad acts of person go- 
ing on jou'ney in his former 
lives), 530, 531n, 510-11, 
543n, 547n, 559-60, 561n, 
564, 574n, 584, 589n, 591-94 
(names of predecessors ), 607n, 
608-09, 6]1, 613n, 616, 622, 
624, 637n, 650-55, 658, 660, 
662, 680, 683n, 704, 705, 
Tlln, 734 (15th chap of, on 
Sántis), 745-47, 163 (causes 
of earthquakes), 764 ( premo- 


nitory signs of earthquakes), . 
765 (criticizes vrddha-Garga | 


and Paràéara), 767n, 768n 
( quotes 12 verses of Rsiputra ), 
769, 773-74, 783n, 793 ( Pusya- 
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snana ), 794n, 795n, 797, 801, 
804-05, 826, 877 ( verses that 
are also found in Matsya and 

Visnudharmottara ), 878, 996 

(Buddha image described ), 

1024 ( mentions mantra * Yàntu 

Devaganah’ used even now ), 

1046n (rules about images of 

Durga ), 1132 (on Mandala ), 

1528 (names of countries in 

;  Bharatavursa ). 

| Brhat-tikà of Kumirilabhatta, re- 

ferred to by Nyayaratnakara 

and verses from it q. by Nyaya- 
sudhà and Jaiminiyasütrártha- 

sangraha, 1188. 

: Bridges, Robert, a. of ' Testa- 
ment of beauty’ (on what is 
reasonable ), 1477. 

: Briggs, W. G. a. of ‘ Gorakhnath 

© and the Kanphatas’, 1429. 

| British Imperialists and hypo- 

critical talk of ‘White man’s 

burden’ 1619, 

, British rulers of India were gene- 

! ral opposed to progressive 

| social reform in India 1636n, 

| 


| Bromage, Bernard, a. of ‘Tibetan 
yoga’, 1394, 

; Brown G. W., a. of paper in 

| ‘Studies in honour of Bloom- 
field’, 1434, 1531; conjectures 
that even words ‘Yoga, San- 
khya and Upanisad’ are coined 
from some Dravidian words 
now lost, 1531. 

Brunton, Paul, a. of ‘A search in 
Secret India’, 1393. 

Buddha ( vide under Bháradvàja, 
dhamma, Edwin Arnold, Hina- 
yāna, nirväna, śūdras, tanbā, 
Upanisads), came to be regard- 
ed by Hindus as avatàra before 
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1000 A. D., but some Puranas 
and Kuméarila in 7th century 
A. D, did not regard him so, 
924, 914, 993, 1025; Ceylon 
tradition about Parinirvana of, 
356; characteristics of Bud- 
dha image, acc. to Br. 8. 996 ; 
claims that he only follows an 
ancient path, 1005; did not 
clearly define what he meant 
by nirvana 941, 1008; did 
not think much of worship or 
prayer, 1007-08; expounded 
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the four Noble Truths (or | 


axioms, viz. Duhkha, the cause 
of it viz. tanhà, suppression of 


duhkha and Noble Eightfold 


Path to suppression, 939-40; | 


Kumarila quoting Puràánas con- 
demns B. as one that caused 
confusion as to Dharma, 821; 


life of B. has a noble grandeur 
and human appeal 1021 ; main 
matters of controversy bet- 
ween B. and Hindus of his 
day, 1007; Narada-purana 
holds that one entering B. 
temple cannot be purified by 
any expiation 892;  Nirvàna 
era 656; Noble Eightfold 
path described, 939n, 1005; 
original teaching of B. was 
swamped by Mahayana and 
Vajrayana, 1070; Parinirvana 
of B in 483 B.C, or 477 B. C,, 
1070; philosophical schools 63 
in times of B. mentioned by 
Mahavagga 913n; preached 
in his first sermon the avoi- 
dance of two extremes, 939; 
B. rejected permanent ego and 
yet accepted doctrine of re- 
birth 941, 1004, 1577; spent 
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forty-five years for suffering 
humanity 941; taught that 
Salvation may be attained 
even in this very life, 942n, 
1008; taught that it was un- 
necessary to be definite about 
God's existence and similar 
matters, 1007 ; teaching of B. 
held out the same promise of 
liberation to all men and was 
most attractive to $üdras and 
women, 925, 929-30; three 
early and central conceptions 
were Buddha, Dharma and 
Sahgha 941; was a great re- 
former of the Hinduism of his 
times and laid sole stress on 
moral effort, satya, and ahirsà, 
939-40, 1004; was against 
admission of women in the 
Sangha (Order), but yielded 
to persistent requests of 
Ananda and prophesied that 
his pure dharma would flourish 
owing to this only for five 
hundred years instead of for a 
thousand = years, = 1025-26, 
1069-70. 


Buddhacarita of Aévaghosa ; men- 


tions Kapila and 25 tativas, 
1378; speaks of Jaigisavya 
and Janaka, 1375, 1392, 
1409n. 


Buddhism ( vide under Buddha, 


Hindus, India, Mahayana, 
Sidras, Vajrayana); became 
a medley of dogmas and was 
rent by dissensions 1021; 
causes of the disappearance of, 
discussed, final blow being 
given by Bakhtiyar Khilji, 
1003, 1030; changes in doc- 
irines and ideals of B, were 


Index 


great before the Christian era > 
and for some centuries after- ` 
wards 940-41; daáéasias pre- 


scribed for all 
paiieasilas 


priests 
for all 


and : 
Buddhists : 


and both these were derived . 


from Upanisads and Dharma- 
sütras 943-44; decline of 
Buddhism had set in about 
first half of 7th Century 
A. D., 1003, 1021, 1023-24; 
found no place for God 940; 
Madhyamaka and Yogacara 
Schools of, 1066; 
and Hinayàns, differences in 
doctrines of, 942-13; obser- 
vance of high moral ideals of 
Buddha’s preaching were found 
irksome even in Buddha’s own 
life and gradually monasteries 
of monks and nuns 


Mahayana , 


became . 


centres of idleness, pleasures : 


and immorality, 1022-23; 
three ratnas ( jewels) of B, 
are Buddha, Dharma and 


Sangha, which were compared ` 
to glass beads by Nilapata- : 


dargana, a later depraved cult 
of B. 1073; 
severe criticism against later 


Vivekananda’s ' 
i 


phases of B. 1030; Tāntrik , 


B. repudiates Buddha 
introduced 
makaras and 
1066, 1069n; revolt 
against the sacrificial system, 
against the Veda and its 
&uthority and not against caste, 
939; weaning away Hindus 
from B. was due to bhakti 
cult propagated by Puranas, 
970; when B. flourished large 
bodies of monks were fed by 


exciting 
was a 


and ' 
into the religion ' 
food ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


à 
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people and when it disappeared 
large companies of br&áhmanas 
came to be fed 932; works 
and papers on both Mahayana 
and  Hinayáàna B. 
causes of disappearance of 
Buddhism 942n, 1003. 


and on 


Buddhist (or Buddhists, acc. to 


context ): (see under ahizhsa, 
Buddhism, Siddha): goal of 
nirvana (particularly under 
Mahayana ) could be reached 
after many births 1065; hardly 
any B. are strict vegetarians 
in these days in any country, 
while millions of Hindus are 
strict vegetarians, 947 ; monks 
of B. were tired of the strict 
mode of life and long waiting 
for the goal 1065 ; persecution 
(alleged ) of B. by Pusyamitra, 
by kings Sasàhka and. Sudhan- 
van, by Kumirila and Sanka- 
racarya examined by Rhys 
Davids who disbelieves most 
of it and others also do the 
1008-1011; Tantras 
have the same ideas about 
potency of mantras as Hindu 
T. have, 1103-1104, 1115; 
Tantras like Guhyasamaja 
(that was Vajrayana ) provided 
an easy method by which 


same, 


liberation and Buddhahood 
could be secured in a short 
time and in one life and 


averred that Bodhisattvas and 
Buddhas enjoyed all pleasures 
as they pleased, 1065-66n; 
several councils of Buddhists 
were held to settle the Sangiti 
( standardized scripture ) 1021. 


Buddhist-sahgha ( Order): pur- 
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poses for which people joined 
Sangha are set out in ‘ Ques- 
tions of Milinda’ 1023-24. 

Buddhist texts: claimed to be 
smrtis which follows from 
Manu XII. 95n; no pali texts 
can be placed earlier than the 
council held under  Aéoka 
( about 250 B. C.); have ideas 
similar to Savitarka and Savi- 
cara Samadhi, 1411n; such 
as Dhammapada and Suttani- 
pata speak of the truly vir- 
tuous man as brahmana 1005, 

Bihler, a, of ‘Indian Paleogra- 
phy’, 701, 817n, 873, 900, 

Balletin of Deccan College 
Research Institute 2, 844, 883. 

Bulletin of London School of 
Oriental and African studies, 
654n, 740n. 

Burgelin, Pierre, author of ‘L’ 
Homme et Le Temps' 475. 

Burgess, 498, 521, 531, 997n, 
1129-30 ( mentions nine Bud- 
dhist mudràs slightly differing 
from Waddell’s); differs from 
Whitney 512. 

Caitanya : founded a school of 
Bhakti 971. 

Caitra: (vide under ‘ Month’, 
* Pratipadvrata ', ‘ Year’); 
bright half, 9th tithi of C, 
has Ràmanavamivrata, 84. 

Cajori : a. of ‘ History of elemen- 
tary Mathematics’ 482n, 483n, 
518, 699n. 

Cakra, vide under ‘ Yantra’. 

Cakrabheda, a work enumerating 
different cakras in worship of 
Durgā 1137n. 

Cakrapüja ( worship in a circle 
of men and women), a revolt- 
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ing tantra rite described 
1089-90; secrecy enjoined by 
most tantras about what 
happens at C. but Mabánir- 
vüna-tantra says Siva ruled 
that in Kali age the worship 
should be open, one's own wife 
was to be the Sakti and none 
else, 1089n, 1090. 

Cakras ( subtle centres in the 
human body): vide under 
nüdis): are six, spoken of as 
lotuses ( padma ) viz. Ádhàra 
or Miéladhara, Svadhisthina, 
Manipüra, Anáhata, Viéuddha, 
Ajfia; and there is the Brah- 
marandhra figured as the 
pericarp of the Sahasrara 
( thousand-petalled lotus ) with- 
in the crown of the head, 
1061-2 and n, 1137-38; are 
often identified with the flve 
elements and the mind, 1062n; 
often identified with the nerve 
plexuses of modern physiology, 
but that appears to be wrong 
1062; Avalon in tr. of Sat- 
cakranirüpana ( plates I to 
VII) illustrates the six cakras 
and sahasrára together with 
their colours ete 1061n ; specu- 
lations about C. are based on 
the Upanisads that the heart 
is like a lotus and on the 
Nadis 1063n; work of C. W. 
Leadbeater on ‘Cakras’ with 
illustrations 1061n. 

Caland, Dr. 238n, 740n, 1434-35. 

Calendar or Calendars (acc. to 
context); (see ‘ Gregorian, 
Metonie cycle, paücánga, sid- 
dhanta, tithi, week-day, year); 
about thirty c. in use by diffe- 
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rent communities in India 
641-2, 658; absolutely nece- 
ssary for every Hindu, as he 
has to repeat many details, 
such as month, tithi, weekday 
in every religious rite, 650n ; 
different eras used in India 
641-612; European C. also 
is defective and unsatisfactory 
643-644; in Ancient Egypt 
490 and n; in Rg. times, 
there were probably two calen- 
dars, one purely sacrificial 
(of 360 days), the other 
where a month was added to 
bring year in line with 
visible astronomical data, 490; 
many C. in South India, 642; 
meaning of word ‘calendar’ 
641; C. Reform Committee, 


appointed by Govt. of India, 
with Dr. Meghnad Saha as 
President, to examine existing 
paficangas and for submitting 
proposals for an accurate and 
uniform calendar for the whole 
of India, 711, 713-171; re 
quirements and contents of 
modern C. used for religious 
and civil purpose 615; several 
year beginnings in different 
parts of India 611; some C. 
based on Nautical Almanac 
and so called drk or drk- 
pratyaya 642; starting point 
of Hindu  calendar-makers 
based on Siryasiddhanta is at 
present more than 23 degrees 
to the east of the correct vernal 
equinox point, the difference 
being ealled Ayanáiáa 711; 
works for readers interested in 
Calendar Reform 714n. 


Canda 


Candika, 


Calendar Reform Committee Re- 


port of 1953; 648-49, 657n, 
665, 711, 713-14; contains a 
long list of Hindu festivals but 
hardly any original authorities 
are cited 253; main recom- 
mendations of, for civil and 
religious calendar 714-17. 


Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. I: 844, 849, 

Cambridge Medieval History 
933n. 


Campasasthi 299. 
Camunda, human victims were 


offered to, 186. 
and Munda, 
killed by Devi 156. 


demons 


Candalas had become untoucha- 


bles long before Chan. Up. 1633. 
temple of, Guggulu 
burnt in 39. 


Candipatha 171-173. 
Cannon, Dr. Alexander, a. of 


‘Invisible Influence’ 
1112n, 1453n. 


1092, 


Canterbury, income of the See 


of the Archbishop of, has been 
15000 £. a year 1640n. 


Caraka-Samhità : com. of Cakra- 


pani on 1396; on Kala 474; 
about a 
patient from  messenger's co. 


on prognostications 


ndition or physician's actions 
when messenger arrives 812 ; 
refers to Sankhyas and Yogins 
and some Sankhya doctrines 
1378-79. 


Caranavyaha 735n. 
Carrell, Alexis, a. of ‘ Man the 


unknown’ 1092. 


Carvakadargana, arguments of, 


against sacrifices and $raddhas 
975. 
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Casa bird, with something in or Venus is ‘invisible’ 122; 
its beak flying to the right performer had to give up ali 
ofa man, a good omen 526. vegetables in four months or 

Cases ( In Law Reports ) in Sravana and curds, milk 


Beni Prasad Vs.Hardai Bibi. and pulse in the other months 
I. L. R. 14 All. 67 ( Fi. B.), 122; procedure of, 122; re- 


1210n. wards of not partaking of cer- 
Collector of Madura Vs.  Mootoo tain things 122-23; women 
Ramlinga, 12 M. I, A. 397 at mostly observe it now 122, 
436, 1278n. Catus-sama, 38. 
Dattatreya Vs. Govind, I. L. R. | Caula or Cüdàkarma ( tonsure of 
40. Bom. 429, 1301n. a child): auspicious and in- 
Murarjt Vs. Nenbai, I. L, R. auspicious naksatras for and 
17 Bom. 351, 437. tithis also 606; proper time 


Ratha Mohan Vs. Hardai Bibi, | — for, 605-606; varying views 
L.R.26. I. A, 153, 1240n. | about time for 605. 

Ramchandra Vs. Vinayak L. R. | Chaudhuri, Sashibhushan, a. of 
41 I. A. 290, 1290n. | paper on ‘nine dvipas of 








Umaid Bahadur Vs. Udaichand Bharatavarsa, 1524n. 

I. L. R 6 Cal 119, 1290n. Cave temples of India, work on, 

Vithal Vs. Prahlada Y. L. R. 29 | — of Fergasson and Burgess 178, 
Bom. 373, 1292n. |. 997n. 

Caste system, vide under Varna | Chakravarti, Prof. Chintaharan, 
( pp. 1632-43 ); no benefit by Papers of, on Tantra 1149. 
constantly harping on c. as | Chakravartin| Dr. P. C, a. of 
main cause of India's downfall ‘Doctrine of Sakti in Indian 
for centuries, when Moslems, Literature" 1048n. 

Chinese, Japanese, Indonesian | Chaldeans, astronomers and 
that had hardly any caste sys- dream - interpreters in high 
.tem like India's have been | favour with Babylonians 781; 
backward for centuries 1642- held that five planets controlled 
43, the destinies of men and iden- 

Catalogue of Deccan College Mss. tified Babylonian deities with 
Vol. XVI on Tantra 1049n. | them, 548, 683; temples 

Cato, warned farmers against con- | where singing and worship of 
sulting Chaldean astrologer five planets on successive days 
550. prevailed 683. 

Caturmasyas, four names of 487 ; | Chanda, Ramprasad, on ‘ Pusya: 
were Vedic sacrifices ( seasonal ) mitra and Sunga Empire’ 
in which performer had to keep 1009n. 
certain observances 123, Chàndogya-pariáista, 79. 


Caturmasya vrata 122-23; may | Chandogyopanisad: 24, 129, 223, 
be begun even when Jupiter 227n, 464, 525n, 526n ( nak - 
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satra-vidya ), 569, 572, 670, 
731, 779n, 860n, 
944 (emphasis on ahimsá ), 
948 ( Jstápürta ), 959, 972 
(last thought), 1006, 1055n, 
1063n (on heart as lotus and 
101 arteries ), 1072 ( on guru ), 
1079, 1153, 1168 (interpreta- 


866, 943, | 


1 


tion of II. 23. 1 *trayo dhar- | 


maskandhah’), 1205n, 1213 


, 


(joys of heaven), 1222n ( on . 


8tobhas ), 1251n, 1296 ( mean- | 


ing of ‘brahmaloka’ in VIII. 
3. 2), 1359, 1361n, 
1403n, 1416, 1117n, 
1423, 1430, 1432, 1433, 1135, 
1445 ( VIII. 15 has the idea 
of pratyáhàára of Y. 8, though 
not the word), l4i6n, 1448 
(uses the word 'dhyána'), 
1455n, 1460, 1471, 1478, 1484, 
1485n, 1486, 1488n, 1490, 
1499, 1501, 1504, 1507, 1513, 
1543, 1546n, 1549-50, 1554, 


1387, | 


1422n, | 


1555-8 (on Karma and punar- , 


janma ), 1562-3, 
1578-9, 1580-82, 1585, 1587, 
1602n, 1603-4, 1611, 1627 
(four mortal sins), 1631 


(salokata, sarstita and sayujya), | 


1566-7, 


Chatre, 


even if a few orthodox people 
may be opposed to change, 
1267-71, 1469; change is the 
one absolute in the long history 
of our religious or social ideas 
1271; examples of funda- 
mental changes in conceptions, 
beliefs and practices made 
from ancient times to medi- 
eval times by various devices, 
1255-7, 1629; people should 
be free to 

recognize such 
praetiees as are required or 
have already taken place in 


introduce or 
changes in 


changed circumstances and 
this course sanctioned even by 
Manu and  Yàj and by 


eminent medieval works like 
the Mitaksarà 1272; should 
not be merely for the sake 
of change or for the whims of 
some leader 1272. 


Charpentier, Prof. J, on mean- 


ing and etymology of puja 37. 
K. L. efforts of, to 
introduce modern calculations 
in Hindu almanacs 712. 


Chatterji, Dr. S. K. on ‘Sinivali’, 


criticized 64. 


Chaudhary Radhakrishna, 978. 
; Child Marriage Restraint Act 
( XIX of 1929): 
fixed 14 years ( later raised to 
15 by the Hindu Marriage 
Act 25 of 1955) as minimum 
age for girls marriages and 
is partly responsible for giving 
i rise to the modern problem 
smrtis); in religious rites and | of spinsters in Hindu Society, 
usages could be 1338. 
China: (vide under Bagchi): 
Tantra doctrines gained curre- 


1633 ( on candalas ), 1644 (on 
aSramas ), 1648. 

Chandoviciti 701. 

Chandrasekhara S. a. of ‘Commu- 
nist China today’ (1961 ) 
1474n, 1684n. 

Change (or Changes): ( vide 


Kalivarjya, dharma, mimarnsa, 


made and 

were made if common people 
| 

came to condemn or hate them, : 
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noy in C. under the influence 
of Amoghavarsa, who tran- 
slated many works into Chi- 
nese between 746-771 A. D., 
1040; debt of China to India, 
papers on, 1618n. 

Chinnaswami M. M.: edited 
Appayya-diksita's work in 60 
verses with Appayya’s com. 
called Madhvamata—vidhvam- 
sana, 1219, 

Chintamani, Prof. T. R, 152n, 
1161 (agrees with Prof, Nila- 
kanta Sastri that there were 
three Jaiminis ). 

Choudhuri, Prof, N. N. 1033n 
(view of, that Indian Tantri- 
cism has its origin in Bon 
religion, criticized ). 

Christianity, doctrines of original 
sin, of damnation of unbaptized 
infants, of predestination app- 
ear strange to non-christians 
1594; A. Robertson asserts 
that Christian morals have 
never been practised and tha 
a society would not last for a 
month if run on the lines 
of the Sermon on the Mount 
and Prof. Whitehead and W. 
R. Mathews appear to agree 
with him 1481n; Christian 
people of Europe and America 
during the last four centuries 
achieved great wealth and pro- 
sperity by throwing to the 
winds the Sermon on the 
Mount, by imposing slavery on 
millions, but after the two 
world wars they have begun 
to preach the necessity of bene- 
volenee, kindness, restraint, 
which virtues were emphasized 
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for all men by Br. Up. V.2 
1-3; idea of Karma and Re- 
inearnation prevailed among 
Jews and Christians till 551 
A.D. 1546n; on what hap- 
pens after death 1550n ; writers 
like Robertson and H.T. A. 
Fausset hold that Western man 
is very little sustained or guid- 
ed by the doctrines of orthodox 
Christianity and that Euro- 
pean civilization is dissolving 
1477n; what was Christian in 
Ch. largely disappeared from 
1700 A. D. acc, to C. H. 
Tawney 1481n. 

Christians, vide under ‘ Syrian’, 

Cicero, did not believe in astro 
logy, 950. 

Cirajwin persons, eight named 
208n. 

Civilization, various defivitlons 
of 1614-16; (vide under 
culture, Spengler, Toynbee, De 
Beus); two types of integrated 
cultures, acc. to Sorokin, 1615n. 

Civilizations, only 
Indian and Chinese, have con- 
tinued for about 4000 years 
1617-18. 

Clark, W. E. on ‘ Hindu Arabic 
Numerals’ 699n, 

Cleostratus, acc. to Pliny, formed 
the Zodiac 566, 

Cognitions: according to PMS, all 
cognitions are intrinsically 
valid in themselves ( svatah- 
pramana ), but their invalidity 
may be established extraneous- 
ly ( paratah ) 1212; according 
to Prabhàkara every experience 
as such is valid, 1202. 

Coins, of Kaniska and Chandra 


two, viz. 


Jude: 43 


gupta (of Gupta dynasty), 186, 
901, 

Colebrooke, essays of, 498, 518 
(on Hindu algebra), 582n, 
699n, 1220. 

Colonial policy, British, elements 
and results of 1659-60. 
Colson, F. H., a. of ‘the Week’ 
550, 677-78. 

Communism ( vide under ‘Chan- 
drasekhara’, ‘Lyon’ and 
‘Wolfe’ ): 1473-74; is really 
a form of worship i. e. worship 
of man or such men as Lenin 
and Stalin in place of the wor- 
ship of God, 1473 ; catchwords 
and slogans of, 1473; in return 
for physical well-being, com- 
mon people under C. bargain 
away several freedoms, such 
as thinking for themselves, 
freedom of expression etc, 
1473; no secret is made by 
communists that they want to 
bring the whole world under 
C. 1473; universal exhibition 
of portraits of great Soviet 
leaders (some of whom were 
recently declared by successor 
leaders to be no better than 
murderers) proclaims the neces- 
sity of worship even in a god- 


less society 1474. 
Conjectures, bold, should not be 


made; but if made, should be 
announced and treated as such 
1531; danger that C. of past 
famous scholars are regarded 
as established conclusions by 
later writers 1531; warning 
of Acton *guard against the 
prestige of great names, no 
trusting without testing' should 
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always be remembered, 1531. 
Constellation, same, is given 

different names 566, 
Constitution of India, referred 

to 1614; criticized 1664-1667. 


| Coomaraswamy A.; a. of * Hindu- 


ism and Buddhism ' 1007 ; a. of 
* Buddha and Gospel of Buddha? 
1131n  ( for Bhümisparáa 
mudrà ); 1656 ( other works) 

Copernieus : denounced by Luther 
512, 


$ . . : 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum: 


Vol I  Aéoka Inscriptions, 
ed. by Hultzsch, 600n 668n, 
686n, 1015, 1017, 1645n, ; 
Vol II Kharosthi Inscriptions 
ed. by Sten Konow, 668n; 
Vol III ( Gupta Inscriptions ) 
ed, by J. F. Fleet, 669-70, 
680n, 683n; Vol. IV Kalaciri 
Ins. ( by Prof. Mirashi ), 220, 
246 ( grants on solarand lunar 
eclipses ), 248, 670, 1425n. 

Cosmography ( see under Upani- 
Sads, Puranas ): Kirfel’s sy- 
stematic work on C. of anci- 
ent India is based on Purana 
material and also on Buddhist 
and Jaina material, 1523n; 
Paurinika C. had been esta- 
blished long before 4th century 
A. D. 1529. 

Puranas devote thousands of 
verses to the description of 
the divisions of the earth called 
dvipas and varsas, mountains, 
oceans, rivers, countries etc ; 
and Dharmasastra works quote 
them 1523. 

Cosmology : 1483-1529 (vide 
under * Atomic theory ;' 'Crea- 
tion’, ‘God’, * Heaven and 
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Earth’, ‘ pralaya’):all Dharma- | Coster, Geraldine, a. of * Yoga 


Sastra writers are agreed on 
the existence of God and ra- 
rely adduce arguments for that 
purpose, 1483 ; argument from 
design was present to the 
mind of the propounders of 
Vedanta 1485; Christian theo- 


logians have put forward 
various arguments for the 
existence of God, summarised 


by William James, which are 
mainly four 1483 and n; 
comparison of ancient Egy- 
ptian, Babylonian, Hebrew, 
Greek and Indian ideas 
on C. in 'Apes and Men’ 
by H. Peak, 1502n; Grousset’s 
observation on Indisn scheme 
of creation and dissolution of 
the universe compared to Io- 
nian ideas 1503-4; Gerald 
Heard’s remarks about the 
helpfulness of Sanskrit cosmo 
logy ascompared with Hebrew 
and Christian dogmas 1504; 
originally there was no atomic 
theory in C., but from 4th 
B.C. in Greece and from 
Kanada, the founder of the 
Vaisesika system in India, 
it began to prevail 1486; 
principal questions in C. are 
two and the whole conception 
of C. has been revolutionized 
by developments in Geology, 
Biology, Physics and Astro- 
nomy during about one hun- 
dred years, 1502n. whether in 
the Upanisads or later works 
C. is based on geocentric 
theory 1515; works on Vedic 
C. 1485-86n. 


oo eee. 


Craig, Catherine 


and Western 
1394, 1427, 1455. 


Psychology ' 


Countries, m. in the Upanisads 


1522-23 ; m, in Puranas 1527- 
28; m. by Panini 1528n; m. 
in Bhismaparva and naksatra- 
kurmadhyaya of Brhat-samhita 
1527-28 ; Ptolemy’s treatment 
of, 555. 


Cows, honoured on certain tithis 


called Yugadi, Yugàntya etc. 
293-94 ; praise of 204n ; wor- 
ship of, on Balipratipada, 204. 


Cow or Bull, offered in several 


rites in the Vedic age, as 
shown in H. of Dh. vol. III 
pp. 939-40, 1268-69; flesh- 
eating came gradually to be 
looked down upon and so cow 
sacrifices became most abhor- 
rent and were prohibited 
1269, 


Cowell E. B., translated Sàn- 


dilya-bhaktisütra, 957-58. 


Cowper, English Poet, believed 


that earthquakes were caused 
by God as punishment for 
men's sins, 764, 

Taylor, a. of 
‘Fabric of Dreams’ 782. 


Cramer, F. C., a. of * Astrology in 


Roman Law and Politics! 597. 


Creation (and dissolution) of 


world or universe : (vide under 
‘God’, ‘asat’, ‘man’, ‘satta’ 
(reality), — * Nàsadiyasükta ', 
Upanisads ): 1491; Atharva- 
veda has several hymns on C, 
but they are verbose and want- 
ing in depth, 1493-95; Athar- 
vaveda puts forward Skambha 
(identified with . rajapati) as 
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Creator, also Kama and Kala 
1493-95; C. is put in Upa- 
nisads in the distant and dim 
past, while in Biblical chrono- 
logy it is put at 4004 B.C. 
following James Ussher, Arch 
bishop of Armagh, in 17th 
century 1506n ; description of 
state before C. in Rg. X. 129; 
none in reality, acc. to PMS 
and Sloka-vartika, 1209-10, 
1483n; Mahābhārata, parti- 
cularly Santiparvan, frequently 
states theories of C. 1517-18; 
purpose of the description of 
creation and dissolution in the 
Smrtis, epics, Puranas, etc. is, 
acc, to Kumarila, to show the 
distinction between the powers 
of datva and human effort, 
1261-62 ; Puranas devote 


thousands of verses to C. 1519- 


22; statements in the Upa- | 


nisads about creation are not 
to be taken, acc. to Sankara, 
literally, they are meant to 
lead on to the knowledge of 
brahman and  non-difference 
from brahman 1485, 1506 ; San- 
khya scheme of gunas, tan- 
matras etc. brought in descri- 
bing creation by Narayana or 
Hiranyagarbha, as in Matsya, 
Visnu, Markandeya 1519-22; 
several theories on C. in Manu- 
smrti, two of which have some 
Saükhya doctrines, 1515-17 ; 
several hymns on C. in Rg. 
(X. 72, X. 81-82, X. 90, X. 
121, X. 129 ) examined and it 
is shown that the Creator is 
called by various names, 1488- 
91; several references in Rg. 
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to the creation or support of 
heaven and earth by different 
gods, 1492; statements about 
Cr. and dissolution of the uni- 
verse in the Upanisads are 
valid only on the practical or 
empirical plane but from the 
highest metaphysical point of 
the Vedanta, there is no Cr. 
nor dissolution, the individual 
soul is not really in bondage 
1506; Tai. Br. passages on 
creation and Prajapati as crea- 
tor 1496-97; Upanisads like 
Tai. ( III. 1) and Chan. (I11. 
14) state that the creation, 
preservation and absorption of 
all bhūtas is due to brahman 
1484, 1500; various state- 
ments about C. in Sat. Br. 
1195-96 ; Vedantasiitra relies 
on Upanisads that brahman is 
the creator, sustainer and des- 
troyer, 1484; Yaj.Smrti 1519. 


Creator: (vide under ‘ brahman’, 


God, ‘Nasadiyasikta’) : in 
Rgveda different Gods (such 
as Indra, Mitra,  Prajüpati, 
Varuna) are referred to as 
creators of heaven and earth, 
1491-93; Kausitaki Br. men- 
tions Prajaipati as the creator 
and identifies him wiih Yajiia, 
1497; no name given to Cr, 
in Nasadiya Sakta, but Cr. is 
only mentioned as ‘Tadekam ’ 
(that one) as in Upanigads 
1490-91; Tai. S. names Pra- 
jāpati several times as creator 
of gods, asuras, people and as 
performing tapas for that pur- 
pose, 1493. 


Cūdāmaņi, a work on astrology 
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mentioned by Saravali and 
Vasantarája 805n. 

Cüdámani, a Yoga, 249. 

Cullavagga, 1037, 1069—70, 1663. 

Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. 
IV, papers on Tantra, 1150, 

Culture, definitions of, 1614-1616; 
and civilization sometimes used 
as synonyms 1614; difference 
between 1616. 

Cunningham : a of ‘ancient Geo- 


graphy of India’ 1528n; a. 


of Archaeological Survey Re- | 


ports, 1046n; on ‘ Bhilsa 
Topes’ 1026; on ‘ Indian 
Eras’ 648, 655, 661, 685. 

Customs, vide under ‘usages’ 
and ‘change’. 

Cyavana, a writer on Astrology 
591. 

Daftari, Dr. K, L.; criticized 
about views on Manu and 
Saptarsis 693; works of 644, 
714n. 

Dagdhayogao  (àn inauspicious 
conjunction ) defined 707. 

Daiva (luck): meaning of, ace, 
to Yaj. Smrti 544n; meaning 
of, acc, to Vasantaraja 807 ; 
three views on importance of 
D. and human effort, 545. 

Daksa-smrti, 1409 ( Yoga de- 
fined ), 1425n ( Padmisana ), 
1448 (six verses from), 1459, 


1645. 
Daksina (fees ina Vedic sacri- 


fice), 1329-31; great diver- 
gence of views about the D. 
to be given 1329n; is to be 
given by the sacrificer ( yaja- 
māna ) who is to engage priests 
to perform rites in a sacrifice 
and is not given for an unseen 
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purpose 1329 ; items ( various) 
which may constitute D. in 
different yàgas set out by 
Tàndya Br. to be distributed 
by the yajamàna himself acc. 
to the method of unequal 
distribution set out in PMS, 
1329; Madanaratna provides 
that to Pasubandha the un 
equal distribution does not 
apply 1330; Manu mentions 
this method of unequal distri- 
bution in the Veda and extends 
its principle to men working 
jointly on joint undertakings 
such as house construction, 
1330; Medieval Dharmaáastra 
works follow the Pürvapaksa 
view of equal distribution 
(X. 3. 53) as an equitable 
rule in the case of liability of 
several sureties and other 
matters, 1330-31. 

Daksinàmürti-samhita 1060n ( on 
Cakras), 1066n. 

Dāmāji, devotee of God Vithoba 
of Pandharpur, 951. 

Damanakàropana ( worship of 
various deities with Damanaka 
plant ) 311. 

Daánasagara (written in 1169 A.D.) 
by  Balālasena, king of 
Bengal: ( vide under Ballala- 
sena): 220, 312, 830, 833n, 
837, 867-71; discards certain 
Puranas and Upapuranas, 868 ; 
mentions 1375 danas in all, 
867-868 ; does not cite Krtya- 
kalpataru 870; one of the 
early digests 870, 935, 

Danas (see under gifts) 312, 
759 (ten danas ). 

Daniel, a book in the Old Testa- 
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ment : refers to Chaldeans and 
astrologers 548, 781. 

Daniel, Thomas, painted in 1780 
A. D, the scene of the Visar- 
jana of Durga 176n, 

Danielou, Aliain, a. of ‘Yoga, the 
method of re-integration’ 1394; 
figures and names of dsanas 
in, 1426, 1428; for Mantra- 
yoga, Layayoga etc. 1127. 

Darius the 2nd, about 118 B. 
C., 595; the first D. ( 522-486 
B. C. ) employs the word Hidu 
(for Hindu) the people to the 
west and east of river Sindhu 
1613. 

Darégana or Darfanas ( philosophic 
points of view): are many, 
as Sarvadarsanasangraha shows 
1182n; famous and orthodox 
d. are six 1182n, 1652. 

Dargan, of great men (like 
Gandhiji and Aurobindo) ex- 
plained by Sheean, 1463n. 

Darwin 1502n. 

Das, S. R., paper of, on ‘Study 
of Vrata rites in Bengal’ in 
‘Man in India’ (1952) Vol, 
32 pp 207—245, 60. 

Das, Sudhendu Kumar on ‘Sakti 
or Divine Power’, 1048n. 

Dagagitika (of Aryabhata ) 680, 
704n, 

Dagaharé-vrata, on 10th of 
bright half of Jeystha 90-91 ; 
so-called because it removes 
ten sins 90-91. 

Daéanirpaya of Hárita Venkata- 
natha 59, 138; contains con- 
clusions on ten vratas of which 
Jayantinirnaya is one 138, 

Dasará- (vide under Aparajita 
and Vijayadasami); Durbars 





and processions held in Baroda 
and Mysore on this day 192- 
193; speculations about origin 
of, 191; worship of weapons 
of war and implements of trade 


on 193; word derived, 194n. 
Dafgagloki 118n. 
Dasgupta, Dr. S. B., a. of 


‘Introduction to Tantrika 
Buddhism’ 1066n. 

Das Gupta, Prof.: a. of ‘Indian 
Philosophy ’ in 5 volumes, 844, 
898 (on Bhagavata in Vol. 
IV), 1205n ( Vol. II on 
Lokayata ), 1383, 1393 (on 
* Yoga Philosophy ' ), 1395 ( on 
identity of two Pataiijalis ), 


1397. 
Daéávatüracarita of Ksemendra 


(composed in 1066 A, D.), 
990, 1074. 

Datta, Bibhutibhushan, a, of 
‘The science of the Sulba’ (a 
study in early Hindu Geo- 
metry ) 1132n, 

Dattakamīmārtnsā, 1336 ( widow 
cannot adopt a son ). 

Dattātreya (or Datta): des- 
cribed in Markandeya as ava- 
tara of Visnu, given to drink- 
ing, fond of female company 
and staying near a water 
reservoir on Sahya mountain 
and called Avadhüta, 903; 
instructs Alarka in Yoga, 903; 
propounded anviksiki ( adhya- 
tmavidyà) to Alarka and Prah- 
lida 903n; story of his con- 
ferring boons on Kartvirya 
occurs in several Purünas 903n. 

Dattatreya Tantra 1051. 

Davids - ( vide under 
Davids, ) 


Rhys 
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Davidson, M. on ‘ Freewill and 
Determinism ’ 1575. 

‘Dawn of Astronomy’, a work 
of Sir Norman Lockyer 512, 
Day:(vide ‘ Babylon’, Babylonia, 
‘tithi’ : begins at sunrise with 
Indian writers 676, 682; civil 
d. is interval between two con- 
secutive sunrises, 675 ; civil d. 
begins at midnight in modern 
times 676; differences about 
the beginning of d. 675-676; 
difference between tithi and 
d. 675; divided into eight 
parts by Kautilya, Daksa and 
Katyayanasmrti 675; five parts 
of, in Satapatha and by others, 
101, 675; fifteen muhiirtas 
of d. und night each, 675; 
Kautilya knew only a day 
divided into thirty muhürtas 
or 60 nadis and mentions no 
horas or hours 684; longest 
and shortest day of 36 and 24 
ghatikas respectively, acc. to 
Vedanga-Jyotisa 538n; three 
parts of, mentioned in Rgveda 
675; two meanings of, (1) 
from sunrise to sunrise and 
(2) from sunrise to sunset 
675; two systems of dividing 
d. into 60 ghatikds and 24 
hours, 682-683 ; various views 
about divisions of d. into 2, 3, 

4, 9, 8 or 15 parts, 267. 

Dàyabhága, (a work) 1032n, 
1233, 1281-82, 1292 (on 
meaning of ‘mata’), 1302-3, 
1309, 1316n, 1320. 

Dayatattva 1184, 1291. 

De, Dr. S. K, 1038; a. of 
Vaisnava faith and move- 
ment in Bengal’ 112-3, 120, 
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980. 


De Beus, a. of ‘Future of the 


West’, disagrees with Spengler 
and Toynbee, 1617. 


De Felicitation volume, paper 


in, by present writer on Pürva- 
mimárnsa 1160. 


Death: ( vide atheism, heaven, 


punarjanma ): ancient Indian 
doctrine about what happens 
after death preferred by some 
western writers to Biblical 
ideas 1591-95; last thought 
at death supposed to lead to 
an appropriate future life 
972-3; signs of approaching 
d. 731n; three possibilities as 
to what happens after d. of 
body, discussed 1550-51; Upa- 
nisads like Chàn, and Br. 
contain germs of that idea ( of 
last thought) but Gita clari- 
fies the position 972-3, 


Debts: a brahmana (this in- 


cludes the three varnas) is 
born with three debts to sages, 
gods and ancestors and dis- 
charges them respectively by 
brahmacarya (i.e. Veda study), 
sacrifices and birth of son, 
1318n, 1626; Mahabharata 
added a 4th debt, viz. to be 
good to all men 1626. 


Decimal numeration system in 


India goes back thousands of 
years, 699. 


Decimal place value notation 


699-701; invented by Indians, 
483n, 518; one of the most 
fertile inventions of man 699- 
70; was introduced in the 
12th century in Europe by 
the Arabs who borrowed it 
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from India, 483p, 699 and n 
(for authorities ). 

Demetrius, Greek king, 827n, 
Democracy or Democracies: in 
modern D. rational discussion 
of problems or measures comes 
last and vital questions are 
often decided by party loyal- 
ties or personality cults or by 
lust for power, 1472. 
Democritus (died about 370 
B. C. ) adumbrated the atomic 
theory in Greece 1486. 
Deseartes, 1478. 

Desmond, Shaw, a. of 'Re-in- 
carnation for every man’, 
states that re-incarnation doc- 
trine was taught in the Chris- 
tian Church till 551 A. D.; 
1546n, 

Deussen, Paul ( vide under 
Upanisads, Vedanta); a. of 


‘Philosophy of Upanisads’; 
1026n (high praise for àírama , 
system ), 1486n, 1191 (on | 


Nasadiya hymn ), 1500 (tribute 
to Upanisad sages), 1541, 
1548 (high eulogy of Br. Up. 
IV. 4.5-7), 1552-53 (holds 
that Rg I 164. 12 has nothing 
to do with Devayina and 
Pitryana, criticized ), 1553-54 
{ criticized as to meaning ot Rg. 
X. 88. 15 ), 1577 (theory that 
Kgatriyas were the original 
cherishers of Vedanta thoughts, 
criticized as contradicting him- 
self and as wrong), 1580-82 
(criticized for holding Sanat- 
kumāra as ksatriya and Narada 
as brahmana; 1585 criticized 
for wrong translation of Rg. 
(IV. 26. 1, 'aham Manura- 
7 


f 
i 
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bhavam’ etc.); 1604, 1625 
(explains the implication of 
the illustration of rivers mer- 
ging into sea), 1627, 1646 
( on déramas ), 1647n 

Deuteronomy 677. 

Devala, writer on astrology 591, 
622. 

Devala, a of Smrti, 31, 41, 51, 
55, 65n, 78n, 79, 81, 96, 97n, 
100n, 103n, 116, 182, 202n, 
204n, 214n, 215n, 249n, 480, 
650, 1249, 1266 (allowed 
brihmana to eat food from 
certain sidras ). 

Devala, author of a Dharmasütra 
1431-32; explains the words 
prána and ap&na as '! Sakar&- 
cirya’ does on Br. Up. I. 5. 3., 
1435; mentioned by Sabkará- 
cárya 1353, 1435; quotations 
from D. in Aparárka and 
Krtyakalpataru on Sankhya 
and Yoga, 1380-81, 1409, 
1435, 1439n, 1445 and nm, 
1447-48, 1453, 1458; states 
falsehood to be of two kinds 
1421n. 

Devalaka ( bráhmana ) : meoning 
of 936; unfit for being in- 
vited at a Sràddba 936. 

Devamitra Dharmapala, a. of 
* Life and teaching of Buddha', 
1003, 1009n. 

Devipi and Santanu, story of, 
1293. 

Devapratisthatattva 1106, 1122. 

Devapüjà : ( vide under * püja' ) : 
34-37; procedure of Nara- 
simhapurána to be followed in, 
acc. to Aparárka 1024 ; sixteen 
upacáras (items of worship) 
in, 34; Upacáras may be in- 
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creased up to 36, or reduced 
to five 34, 

Devasthali, Prof. G. V. a. of 
* Mimársà, the Vakyafastra of 
ancient India’ 1201. 

Devasvamin, writer on astrology, 
591. 

Devata, of a naksatra or tithi, 
is often employed in the texts 
to indicate the naksatra or tithi 
itself 558. 

Devatà: Discussion of question 
what is meant by D. with 
reference to which an offer- 
ing is cast into fire leads to 
startling results in P. M.S 
1207-09; D. isa subordinate 
element in a sacrifice and 
havis is principal matter and 
in a conflict between the two 
decision rests on havis (in 
PMS ) 1207; D. is a matter 
cf words (says Sabara) and 
when an offering is directed 
by Veda to be made to Agni, 
one cannot use a synonym 
like Pavaka, 1207-8 ; Jaimini 
and Nirukta agree as to the 
nature and function of D. in 
a sacrifice, 1276 ; phala (reward) 
is conferred by the sacrifice 
and not by D. (like Agni 
etc. ) 1208 ; several opinions on 
who the Devatas are, to whom 
a hymn is addressed or an 
havis is offered 1208 ; though 
some Vedic passages speak of 
the body of D. and that it 
drinks and is lord of heaven 
and earth, they are ( merely ) 
laudatory 1208. 

Devata: Venkatanatha or Ven- 
katadeéika (1269-1369 A, D.) 
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a. of ‘ Segvara~mimaibsa’, cri- 
ticizes both Bhatta and Prabha- 
kara schools and brings in 
God as the dispenser of rewards 
of sacrifices 1209, 

Devavrata, a purifying text, viz. 
Rg. VIIL. 95.7 

Devayāna and Pitryāņa Paths- 
( vide under Paths ) : described 
in Br. Up. VI. 2 and Chan. Up. 
V.10 and brought in relation 
to the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion described in Br. Up. IV. 
4. 5-1 and III. 3. 13, 1551-58; 
men that have to go by D. and 
P. paths 1551-58, 1563; men- 
tioned in Rg. X.2 7 and X. 
18. 1, 1553, 

Devayátrotsava, tithis on which 
Yatra festivals of several gods 
are to be celebrated 316, 317. 

Deveśvara : m. by Krtyaratna- 
kara on the definition of 
‘vrata’ 30. 

Devibhagavata, 176n, 178, 829n 
(states that Matsya is first out of 
18 Puranas), 830 ( mnemonic 
verse containing first letters of 
18 Puranas ), 890 ( note on ), 


916, 918n, 921, 924, 974n, 
994n, 1033n ( verse ‘ gurur- 
brahma’ etc), 1039n, 1062n 


(on cakras and sahasrara ), 
1064, 1072, 1076», 1121 (states 
nyàsa should be part of Sandhya 
worship ), 1127 ( Khecari- 
mudrà), 1130 ( on mudras ). 
Devimahatmya (in Markandeya- 
purana, also called Saptaéati, 
Candi ): 155, 176n: Chapters 
of, arranged in three parts 
155n; has only about 573 to 
590 verses, though called Sapta- 
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gati, 155n; oldest known ms. 
of, is dated 998 A. D. 155n; | 
one of the chief works of 
Saktas 1041; some verses of, 
are called Aavaca, argala and 
kilaka, that are outside the | 
D. 155n; verses of, are treated 
like a Vedic hymn or verse 
with rgi, metre, devatà and 
viniyoga 155n. 

evi-Püjà: ( vide under Durga- 
püjà ). 

Devi-Puràna, 50n, 51, 61n, Tôn, 
156, 170-1, 174, 176, 179n, 
180-81, 184-5,  212n-214, 
218n, 214, 572n, 1093 ( q. by 
Apararka), 1108; devotes 
considerable space to Durga- 
puja 156; discarded by Ballala- 
sena for several reasons 869 ; 
note on 889-90, 

Dhamma, three meanings of the 
word in Buddhism 941, 

Dhamma-cakka-ppavattana - sutta 
939n. 

Dhammapada, verses on who 
should be called brihmana 
1005n, 1637. 

Dhbarana : Anga ( 6th) of Yuga, 
1446-7; M. in Santiparva, 
1400-1; meaning of, 1446. 

Dháranis ( Talismanie sentences 
among Buddhists ), 1101n. 

Dharma : ( vide under ‘change’, 
Pürvamimáàirsà, Satya, Smrti ): 
differs in each Yuga, 1266; 
investigation of D, has four 
aspects, viz. its nature, the 
pramànas of it (such as Veda, 
Smrti etc.), the means ( sā- 
dhana ) of knowing it, the fruit 
or reward, 1179n; Jaimini 
holds that éabda (i. e. Veda. ) | 
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alone is the pramana for 
Dharma and no other, 1183, 
1185, 1265 ; Mahabharata says 
that Dharma is the one follow- 
ed by the great mass of people, 
1071; Mahabharata and Manu 
often refer to the high value 
of D. and make artha and 
Käma subservient to D. 1627- 
28; Manu provides that as 
to matters not specifically pro- 
vided for in Veda and Smrtis, 
whatever learned brahmanas 
declare to be the D. is un- 
doubtedly so, 1278; meaning 
of Dharma in P. M. 8S. 
1. l.l. is * Vedàrtha' acc. to 
Prabhakara school and * Co- 
dana’ ace. to Kumārila ( i. e. 
a religious act, a yāga ) 1179n, 
1184; D. is one ofthe puru- 
gārthas that has been a far- 
reaching one from Upanigad 
times and concerns principles 
which men should observe in 
their lives and social relations, 
1627; P. M. Sūtra I. 1. 2 
defines Dharma as an act 
conducive to a man’s highest 
good, that ‘is characterized by 
an exhortative ( Vedic) text, 
1183; practice of black magic 
is adharma, as it is sinful and 
condemned, though it be re- 
ferred to in the Veda, 1183; 
Sabara holds, on account of 
Rg. X. 90.16, that Veda ex- 
pressly declares that Dharma 
means ‘ Yaga’ 1184, 


Dharma, three important words 


in the Rgveda are rta., vrata 
and dharma, that were trans- 
formed into other meanings 
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later on, 21; is not immutable, 
but liable to change and is 
subject to country and time 
1629; roots of ( Dharmamiila ), 
four or five, acc. to Dharma- 
sitras (ancient) and Yaj. 
1256, 1264; several classi- 
fications, one into grauta ( based 
on Veda) and smiarta ( based 
on smrtis), another into six 
( named and illustrated ) 1632 ; 
Sages ( ancient) had an intui- 
tive perception of D. 1098; 
Sources of ( fourteen ), acc. to 
Yàj 1152; why so called 
1627, 

Dharmacakra Mudra ( illustra- 
ted ), 1131n. 

Dharman, meaning of, 20. 

Dharmas, common to all varnas 
and castes enjoined 1637, 1648. 

Dharmasgastra (or Dharmasastras 
ace. to context ) : ( vide under 
*Sadàcara', Smrtis) : digests 
(nibandhas) on, that are 
printed, are not earlier than 
1100 A. D. such as Mitàksarà, 
Kalpataru, Apararka, 883-4; 
general tendency of medieval 
writers on, is to heap details 
on what were originally simple 
ceremonies, 605; influence of 
Puránas on 913-1002; later 
digests on D. adopt pranapra- 
tisthà mantra evolved by Sàra- 
datilaka, a tantrik work, 1106; 
medieval works on D. make 
a distinction between Smrtis 
based on Veda and those based 
on perceptible motives, 1262; 
mentioned by santi and Anu- 
sAsana parvans 1256-7; pro- 
foundly influenced by Jataka 





and Sakha, 480; refused to 
follow mimaisa rules in regard 
to vratas, 133, 1272n; smrtis 
were called D. by Manu (II. 
10), 1257; Tai. Up. provides 
the usage of learned brah- 
manas of high character as 
source of decision in case of 
doubt, 1257 ; were known to 
P. M. Sütra, 1257; works on 
Dh. such as Parijata, Prakasa, 
Kamadhenu that were earlier 
than 1100 A. D. are not yet 
available even in mss 884-5; 
works (medieval) on D. say 
that certain Smrti texts applied 
to former Yugas, 1272n; 
works on Dh. rely on 
Tantra works for initiation 
into mantras 1118; works 
on D. make use of the 
technical term. pratipattikarma 
1231-32; works on D. must 
have been composed before 
900 B. C., 1265, 1267 ; writers 
on D, conflicts of interpreta- 
tion among, exemplified 1315- 
1316. 


Dharmas, eight, common to all 


men of all dh. 1648 


Dharmasindhu, 30, 71n-73n, 74* 


84, 90, 99n, 104, 105n, 107, 
112n, 113, 134-5, 139n, 142n, 
146n, 188, 189n, 190-92n; 
197-8, 200, 201, 204-5, 217, 
232, 233n, 234n, 241, 243n, 
609n, 612n, 614, 624, 672-3, 
T36n, 748, 755-6n, 761r», 
766n, 772n, 7730, 780m, 
781-82, 1117, 1121n ( nyàsa 
and mudrà are avaidika ). 


Dharmasütras : of Gautama and 


Apastamba disclose familiarity 
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with Mimarmsa terms and 
principles, 1154-55. 

Dharmavyadha, 721n, 1642 (a 
éidra was endowed with 
brahmajfiana ). 

Dhatupatha, 10. 

Dhaumya, 154n. 

Dhere R. C, a. of ‘ Life of 
Goraksanath’ etc. (in Marathi) 
1429n. 

Dhrtarastra, though congenitally 
blind, performed Vedic sacri- 
fices 1380-81. 

Dhipa (incense ), various names 
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one learning the Tantrik way, 
1054; proper times for d. 
such as eclipses, and if an 
eclipse be available, other 
matters such as tithi, naksatra, 
vara, need not be considered 
1117; some tantras treat d. 
elaborately, 1117; some tan- 
ras provide that in d. guru 
should instruct disciple about 
cakras, 1118; symbolized a 
new birth for a sacrificer in 
Vedic times, 1116; Vedic d. 
observances after, 1217n. 


of, 323. Diksaprakasika of Visnubhatta, 


Dhyana (7th anga of yoga), 
1447-49 ; meaning of 1447-8 ; 


composed in gaka 1719 (1797 
A. D. V 1117. 


two kinds of viz saguna or | Diksütattva of  Raghunandana 


sakara and nirguna or nira 

kara, 1449 ; Upanisads insist 

upon dhydna, 448. 
Dhyànbindüpanisad, 1389n, 





1118; guru for giving diksa 
should be of the same sect 
as the disciple, but a Kaula 
is a good guru for all, 1118. 


1419n, 1426n. Dikshit S. B. a of work on 


Dhyäna-yoga : m. by Šv. Up. and 
Gita 1448; m. by Manu 
(VI.73) and Yaj, III. 64 ), 


‘Hindu Astronomy’ in Mara- 
thi, 484, 498, 507n, 513, 
515n, 644, 679n 


1447. ' Dikshit S. K. 650n. 
Dighanikaya 939n, 943n, 914n, Dikshitar, Prof. V. R. Ram- 


1007 n. 

Dickinson, Lowes, 1591, 1604. 

Diksà, 1116, 1119 : Bhagavata- 
puréna says that Tantriki d. 
is for Sddras and Vaidiki and — 
miérà for other varnas, 1093; 
derivation of the word, 1117; - 
details of d. given in Sarada- | 
tilaka were on the decline in 
Raghunandana’s day, 1118; 


chandra, 1016n ( wrong in 
saying thet Asoka was a Hindu 
because be believed in Sva- 
rga); a, of ‘Purana Index’ 
in three vol. 844, 867, 883; 
a of ‘studies in Vāyu and 
Matsya’, 883; a. of ‘some 
aspects of Vayupurana’ 907 ; 
remarks of, on date of Visnu- 
purana, criticized 867. 


four kinds of, 1119; on recei- , Dina (day ); word d frequently 


ving Tantrik d. from a guru, 
both füdra and brahmana 


used in Rgveda in compounds 
like ‘Sudina’ 675. 


become alike 1112; proce , Dinaksaya, explained, 711. 
dure of, to be undergone by : | Dio, a Roman who wrote Roman 
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History between 200-222 
A. D., 677n. 

Diodorus Siculus 550. 

Dion Cassius 677. 

Dipakalika, com. on Yaj. Smrti 
by Sülapàni, 1404. 


Dirghatamas, son of Mamata 
486. 
Disciple: among requirements 


about Tantrik d. is the one 
that he must keep secret the 
mantra and püjà imparted by 
guru, 1071;  Tantras call 
upon d. to revolve in his 
mind the identity of guru, 
deity and mantra 1072. 
Diseases and bodily defects, 
deemed to be due to the sins 
of past lives 756n. 
Divakirtya Day, 511. 
Divakirtya Saman, 511n, 
Divali Festival; 194-210; (see 
under Narakasura, Laksmi- 
püjana, Bali Pratipada, Bhra- 
trdvitiya); Apamarga to be 
whirled over one's head on 
14th, 196; Amāvāsyā in D. 
important day 199; called 
Dipavali or Dipalika and also 
Sukharátri, Sukha-suptikà and 
Yaksaratri 194-195; festival 
comprises five items spread 
over five days with illumina- 
tions and crackers from 13th 
of dark half of Aévina 195; 
Kartika—sukla first is one of 
three most auspicious days in 
the year 201; Kartika-sukla 
first if it has Svatinaksatra is 
most commended 201; lights 
in temples of Visnu, Siva 
and other gods, in monasteries, 


rooms for implements, on 
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caityas, stables, 196; not a 
festival in honour of a single 
god as Navaratra is, 194; oil 
bath necessary on all three 
days from 14th, 199; of 
lights, and fireworks, is most 
joyful of festivals and observed 
throughout India, though the 
observances differ in detail 
from age to age and from 
country to country 194; on 
evenings of 14th dark half 
and Amāvāsyā men with fire- 
brands show the way to pitrs 
198; origin of, not certain 
207; rites on Amiüvàsyà in, 
199; rites performed on the 
14th of dark half of Aévina 
(or  Kàártika according to 
pirnimanta reckoning ), 196, 
198; second tithi of Kàrtika- 
sukla is called Bhratrdvitiya 
207 ; tarpana on 14th of Yama 
with seven names or 14 names, 
196 and n; three days, viz. 
14th, AmavasyA and Kartika 
sukla first constitute Kaumudi 
festival 195, 206; usage of 
eating 14 kinds of vegetables 
on 14th in Divali 198. 
Divanji, P. C, editor of ‘ Yoga- 
yajfiavalkya’ 1404. 
Divination- ( vide Future, Hepa- 
tascopy, Astrology, Upaśruti ): 
by using Puranas, Ramayana 
and works of Tulsidas at ran- 
dom 811-2 ; is either voluntary 
or involuntary 522n; instances 
of voluntary d. 522n; involu- 
ntary d. depends on all kinds of 
phenomena, such as aspects of 
the sun and planets, lightning, 
dreams flight and cries of birds 
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522n; method of asking a | 


maiden to cast dürvà grass in- 
side à purána like Skanda or 
Ramayana and apply the words 
discovered to matter in hand 
811; seat of life and the sou) 
was supposed to be the liver in 
the western countries such as 
Rome and among Romans, 
heart and lungs of animals 


sacrificed were examined, | 


522n ; temple priests in Baby- 
lon and Assyria made exten- 


sive collections of omens and | 


portents, but the interpreta- 
tions were almost exclusively 
coneerned with general welfare 
or the king 522n, 

Divyatattva 1106, 

Doig, Mr. Peter, 483. 

Dolotsava 317. 


Dosas ( disturbances or faults ) : 
317; five in Santiparva 1400n; 
in Ap. Dh. S. (a larger 
number ) 1390, 1400n. 

Doubt is a frequent and legiti- 
mate attitude of the mind as 
recognized in Br. Up. 1478; 
Descartes held that only one 
truth is beyond doubt, viz. 'I 
think, therefore, I am’ 1478. 

Drahyayanaérautasiitra, 726n, 

Dravinodas, is either Indra or 
Agni, 159n. 

Dravyavardhana, king of Ujja- 
yini, based his work on éaku- 
nas on Bharadvaja, 591. 

Dream or Dreams : all ancient 
countries and peoples used 
dreams for knowing future 
781~82; are only indicative and 
not causative acc, to Vedan- 
tasiitra, Sankara, J yotistattva, 





779-80; associated with good 
luck or ill-luck in Vedic litera- 
ture, 728—729; declaring a bad 
d. to another and sleeping after 
is commended 779; depend 
on men’s constitution as chole- 
ric, windy ete. 780; fourteen 
very auspicious dreams m, in 
Jaina Kalpasūtra 777--78; if 
several dreams one after an- 
other, the last alone is indica- 
tive of consequences 779; 
indicating approaching death 
731; modern works about 
dreams 782 ; numerous d. men- 
tioned in Ramayana 775; 
objects, auspicious or inauspi- 
cious, seen on starting on a 
journey are also so if seen in d, 
778 ; of Nushirwan, Sassanian 
king, interpreted by Buzur- 
mihr, 781; of riding on an 
elephant held lucky and of 
riding on an ass unlucky, 775; 
on seeing auspicious D. one 
should not sleep 779 ; texts to 
be recited on seeing a bad 
dream, 780n; thoughts on, in, 
Upanisads 731, 732n; three 
kinds of people in modern times 
about dreams 782; times when 
dreams seen in different 
watches of the night bear 
fruit 778-779; vast literature 
on matters relating to D. and 
Santis for them 774-75; which 
white or dark objects seen in 
D. are auspicious or otherwise 
780; wise men should not be 
afraid of d acc, to Angiras, 


rm he pe 


775. 
Dreskána, 981-83; antiquity of 
system of, in Egypt, at least 
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from 2800 B.C. 581; Brhaj. 
jàtaka has one chapter ( 27 ) of 
36 verses on descriptions by 
Yavanas of 36 presiding deities 
of, 582: Egyptian stars so 
called cannot be identified 
with known constellations ex- 
cept Sirius and its neighbours 
5820; Greek decans had gone 
out of use about Ptolemy's 
time 583; lords of each third 
part of each ragi, 581; mean- 
ing of, viz. 1/3rd part of e ch 
radi of 30 degrees, 581; origin 
of the word from Greek and 
idea of, originated with Egyp- 
tians, 581; Saravali (chap 
49) differs from Brhajjataka 
about descriptions of dregkanas 
583; Varahamihira on Dres- 
kana probably follows some 
Sanskrit work by a Yavana 
author on D. and not Ptolemy 
nor Firmicus nor Manilius 
582n, 583, 

Dronaparva, 90n, 129, 539, 703n, 
743, 764, 767, 803n, 945 (on 
ahirhsa ). 

Duhkha, three kinds of, exempli- 
fied, 150n. 

Dukes, Sir Paul, a. of * the Yoga 
of Health, Youth and joy’, 
1128n. 

Dumont, Prof. Paul Emile, 506, 
599n, 1134-35, 

Durant, Will, author of ' Life of 
Greece’ 516n, 550, 

Durga, antiquity of puja of, 
185-86; Arjuna'sand Yudhis- 
thira’s praise of D, in Bhigma- 
parva and Virataparva, 85, 
1046n; killed Sumbha and 
Nisumbha 186; on coins 186 ; 








names of D. in Mahābhārata 
185; names of, in Kālidāsa, 
1046n. 


Durgabhaktitarangini of Vidyā- 


pati, 155-6, 159—-61n, 163n, 
165n, 167n, 169n-171n, 174n, 
175, 178n-182n, 183, 184n. 


Durgápüjaprayogatattva of Ra- 


ghunandana 155. 


Durgārcanapaddhati of Raghu- 


nandana,  158n-l6ln, 162, 
163n, 164, 166-7, 168n, 173, 
174n-176n, 178n, 179 and n, 
183. 


Durgotsava, 151-187; (vide 


under Durga, Saptaéati) : also 
called Navaratra, 154; all 
men and women of all castes 
and even those beyond the 
pale of the caste system such 
as Mlecchas have adhikara for, 
157; animals that may be 
sacrificed in honour of Durga, 
161; animals are offered 
principally on the 9th tithi, 
168; but no female of any 
species is to be sacrificed, 164 ; 
Bhadraka'i, described as having 
16 arms in Kalikapurana 163n ; 
bilva twig to be brought and 
Durga is to be invoked to abide 
in it, 160-61; bodhana ( rou- 
sing from sleep) of Devi on 
different days 158-59, 181; 
brief statement of what is to 
be done from the 2nd to the 
5th tithi of Aégvina or to the 
9th, 159;  Candigayatri in, 
179n; celebrated all over 
India from lst to 9th tithi of 
Áévina-éukla in some fcrm or 
other, but it is celebrated in a 
grand way in Bengal, Bihar 
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and Kamaripa, 154; contem- 
plation on form of Devi 162; 
description of Durgotsava from 
lst day to 10th, 159-177; 
description of the form of Devi, 
long and finely worded, in 
Matsya and Kalika-puranas, 
162-63; Devi (Durga) got 
different weapons from several 
gods, 155; Devi may be wor- 
shipped in her shrine, on 
mountain Vindhya, in all 
places, towns and "villages, 
forests, in a linga, in a book, in 
water etc, 157, 178; Durga is 
said to go to sleep on 8th of 
Agüdha-$ukla and hence some 
works provide for rousing her 
( bodhana ) on different dates, 
158. 

Durgastamivrata in Kalpataru 
and Hemädri 185; elaborate 
ritual about offering the blood 
and head of a bali, prescribed 
in Durgarcanapaddhati, rites 
and mantras differing according 
to the bali offered, 166ff; esta- 
. blishment of the image of 
Durga on a seat, the bundle of 
nine plants to its right and 
placing the bilva twig near the 
image and performance of 
prànapratistha 162; even now 
many high caste people of 
Bengal including brahmanas 
offer goats and rarely buffaloes 
to Durga, though some brah- 
mana families offer only fruits 
and vegetables in lieu of ani- 
mals, 168; family members, 
and guests sit together after 
each day's püjà in Navarátra 
and persons present partake of 
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prasada, 157, 173; ghata (a 
jar with a peculiar shape ) is 
to be established and filled 
with water, twigs of mango and 
other auspicious plants to be 
placed thereon and worship of 
Durga thereon, on 7th tithi 
with 16, 10 or 5 upacüras, 159, 
162-3, 183; goats and buffa- 
loes alone sacrificed usually in 
D. 165; Guggulu incense, 
favourite of Durga, 164, 1047 ; 
home is performed after püjà 
in fire called ‘ Balada’, with a 
mantra preceded by ‘om’ and 
followed by svaha, 173; horses 
honoured in, by kings and 
those who possess them, 184; 
if an animal was killed as bal, 
what was offered was only the 
blood or head, 165; if brah- 
mana offered his own blood to 
Devi, he would be guilty of 
suicide and go to hell, 165; 
in place of wine one should 
offer cocoanut water in a vessel 
of bell metal or honey in & 
copper vessel, 165; in Nava- 
ratra the performer has to 
listen to the recitation of the 
Vedas and from the Ist tithi 
to the 9th he should mutter 
Candipatha or engage a person 
to do so, 171; it was believed 
in the Vedic times and also by 
Manusmrti that animals killed 
in sacrifices to gods and pitrs 
went to heaven and those who 
offered them did not incur sin, 
168; image of Durg& with 
four or ten arms to be made 
from certain substances only 
or a picture is to be used, 178 ; 
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image of Durgà with lion and 
Mahisasura and images of 
Laksmi and Ganeía and of 
Sarasvati and Kartikeya to be 
shown on her two sides 177- 
78; is nitya as well as a 
Kamya rite, 156; Japaka was 
to be engaged for reciting the 
milamantra a hundred thou- 
sand times, besides the reader 
of Satacandi, 173; Kalika- 
purana details the different 
periods of time for which 
Durga becomes gratified by 
the offering of the blood of 
different animals, 167 ; Maha- 
navami rites ( of 9th day ) des- 
cribed, 154, 174-6; Maha- 
gtami rites (on 8th day) des- 
cribed, including a fast to be 
observed by one having no 
son, 168-71; Mantra of Durga 
to be repeated after saikalpa 
for japa and homa is either the 
Jayantimantra or the mantra 
of nine syllables 159, 171; 
naivedya of various kinds to 
be offered to Durga, 164n; 
offering of devotee’s own blood 
and the fiesh of a he-buffalo 
and goats pleases Durga most, 
185; offering of wine in D. 
relates to ages other than Kali, 
says Prayaécittatattva, 158; 
pranapratistha of images of 
Durga, Ganega and other dei- 
ties, 162; principal items in 
Durgāpūjā are snapana ( bath ), 
pūjå, offering of bali and homa, 
179; reciting of Devimahatmya 
in, also rewards of so doing, 
172-3; revelry and abuse in- 
dulged in, on last day of Durga- 
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püjà, 177; revulsion of feeling 
against killing animals arose 
and Kéalikapurana provides 
substitution of Kismanda 
(pumpkin ), sugarcane stalks 
etc, 164-68; sandhi (a short 
period viz, last ghatika of the 
mahastami and the first, part of 
Mahànavami), püjà of Durgà 
on, with Yoginis, is deemed to 
be the holiest of püjàs, 174; 
sankalpa, different forms of, 
158-160 ; sankalpa, at time of 
giving daksina, 175n; sapta- 
Sati is the best of stavas (lauds ) 
172; several alternatives for 
the beginning and duration 
of D, suggested by Tithi-tattva, 
most of which find support in 
Kalika and other Puranas, 154 ; 
some works provide that D. 
must be celebrated in Sarad 
( Asvina) and also in Vasanta 
( Caitra ), 154; Svastika used 
in D., explained, 160n; three- 
fold character of Candika, 158 ; 
three times for Durgápüjà, the 
principal one being at night 
and varying views, 180-83 ; 
tilaka mark with blood of the 
bali made on forehead of de- 
votee, 167 ; tithi more impor- 
tant than nakgatra in D. 182- 
83; twigs of nine plants 
bound together in a sheaf with 
a separate mantra for each 
plant and worship of sheaf, 161, 
181; Upacāras 16 in D. are 
slightly different from the 16 
offered to other gods, 164n; 
Veda recitation in D. 171; 
voluminous literature on D, 
165-66; worship of maidens 
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in D, 170; worship much in- 
fluenced by Sakta doctrines 
and practices, 186 ; worship of 
Yoginis, said to be 8, 6% or a 
crore, along with püjà of Durga, 
174 and n. 
Durgotsavapaddhati of Udaya 
siraha, 155, 187. 
Durgotsavaviveka of Sülapàni, 
155. 

Durudhará, a Yoga, meaning of, 
584, 

Duryodhana, 767. 

Duty (see Yamas) : doctrine of 
Gita and the Puranas like 
Visnu that the work of perform- 
ing one's d, in the society in 
which one is born or which one 
has undertaken, is worship and 
enables a person, whether a 
bráhmana or 2 íüdra to reach 
the same higher worlds 929-30; 
most difficult to give an object- 
ive definition of duties, but 
they can be defined on the sub- 
jective side, 1421; object of 
emphasizing duties is to make 
men rise above low desires 1421. 
Dvadaéi, called Trisprsaé, which 
touches three civil days 119; 
eight kinds of, 119; Jaya, 
Vijaya, Jayanti and Papana- 
sini D, have respectively 
Punarvasu, Sravana, Rohini 
and Pusya naksatras, 119. 
Dvaitanirnayasiddhantasangraha 
171, 182n; 184; speaks of 
five different mantras, any 
one of which may be used for 
japa and homa in honour of 
Devi 171. 
Dvaparayuga, varying 
about its end 687n. 


views 


Dvipa (continent, also island ): 


vide under Jam budvipa,mount- 
ains, oceans, rivers, countries, 
varsa; each d. divided into 7 
varsas (9 in some puràánas), 
bas seven main mountains, 
seven principal rivers each, 
1524; Matsya states that there 
are thousands of dvipas but 
names only seven, 1523-24; 
said to be eighteen in Vayu- 
purana and Raghuvarhéa 1523n; 
word occurs in Rg. in the 
plural and Panini derives the 
word ( VI. 3.97 ) and mentions 
dvipas along the sea coast (IV 
3.10), 1523, 1525n; Yoga- 
bhàsya names seven D. 1529. 


Dvivedi, Dr. Hazariprasad, a. 


of ‘Nath Sampradaya’ (1950), 
1429n; Earth: legend that e. 
was donated to Kasyapa by 
Paragurama 89n ; three motions 
of, 645n, 


Earth, legend of gift. of, to 


Kasyapa 89n; three motions of 
645n. 


Earthquakes : described as having 


happened at time of the 
Bharata war 764 ; four theuries 
about causes of, acc. to prede- 
cessors of Br. S. 763; novel 
cause of earthquakes acc, to 
Brahmapurana 763; regarded as 
punisbments caused by God for 
men’s sins not only by ancient 
and medieval Indians, but by 
English poets like Cowper and 
great men like Gandhiji 764. 

Easter, 662. 

Eclipses (solar and lunar): 
( vide under gifts, ): 241-250 ; 
bath with hot water only allo- 
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wed to children, old men and 
persons that are ill 243; com- 
mon people and even some 
educated men hold old beliefs 
and believe even now that 
Rahu causes e. 242, 765; con 
sequences ( astrological) of e. 
250; extensive literature on 
241 ; fast recommended on day 
of eclipse and some also recom- 
mended it on the day previous 
249; first duty ofa man on 
seeing e. is to bathe and to give 
up all food cooked before e. 
243 ; great importance of, from 
very ancient times 241 ; holiest 
bath is in the Ganges or Godà- 
vari or at Prayàga, then in any 
of the big rivers six connected 
with Himavat and six south of 
Vindhya 243, 244; household- 
er having a son not to fast on 
e, 249; in 1953 ( 20th June ) 
four lakhs of people took a 
bath at Kuruksetra and Sanya- 
het, 244 ; if one does not bathe 
at time of e. or sun’s entrance 
into rà$i he would have, it is 
said, leprosy 243; moon e, a 
lakh of times more meritorious 
than an ordinary day and sun 
e. ten times more than moon e. 
243 ; obligatory japa of Gayatri 
in e. 247; one should bathe 
when e. begins, perform homa, 
worship gods and perform érád- 
dha, while e. is in progress, 
make gifts when e. is about. to 
end, take a bath again when e. 
ends 246 ff. ; order of the seve- 
ral religious acts to be done on 
e. 246-247; persons born on 
nakgatra of e. suffer troubles, 
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unless they perform a éanti 
250; persons impure owing to 
birth or death in family have 
to bathe in e. 244; poor people 
clamour for gifts on, 246; pra- 
japatya expiation for eating 
food during e. 246 ; punyakàla 
( holy period ) in e, lasts only so 
long as it is or can be visible to 
the eye and for 16 kalüs on 
both sides of it, 247; Rahu is 
not the cause of, 242; real 
causes of, were known to 
Indian astronomers several cen- 
turies before Varahamihira, 
242; results of lunar e. and 
solar e. in the same month 250 ; 
rules about taking food before, 
during and after e. 249-250; 
éantis for rà$i or naksatra of 
a person being affected by 
eclipse, 766 ; solar e. on Sun- 
day and lunar e. on Monday is 
called Cüdàmani and yields 
crore of times of merit 249; 
some people in these days take 
a bath on e. and make gifts, 
but bardly anything more is 
done 247; special merit 
(punya) on bath in certain 
rivers when e. in certain 
months 244; éraddha, bath, 
gifts and tapas in e. yield in- 
exhaustible rewards or merit, 
245 ; total eclipse of the sun 
referred to in Rgveda which 
appears to have occurred three 
days before the autumnal equi- 
nox, 241-2;  Varühamihira 
makes an effort to square Sruti, 
Smrti and popular belief and 
real astronomical] doctrines 
242-243; views differ as to 
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whether one in &éauca can 
make gift or perform ériddha 
or purascarana 244; views 
differ as to whether religious 
rites are to be performed 
only when e. is actually seen 
or even when eœ. is astro- 
nomically known to be on in 
the locality, even though not 
seen owing toclouds 247-248; 
when auspicious and inauspici- 
ous and to whom 765. 

Eddington A. a. of ‘The Ex- 
panding Universe ’1502n ; 

Edgerton, Prof. 67, 1199 ( edi- 
ted Mimarsa-nyayaprakasa of 
Apadeva ), 1250n, 1434n, 
1514n (criticized for his view 
about mere brahma knowledge 
being enough for attaining 
moksa); 1615 (on meaning 
of culture ). 

Egypt ( see ‘horoscopes’ ), : Anci- 
ent, had two calendars 490; 
knew nothing about the Zodiac 
before Alexandrian age, 549, 
565; marriage with 
sister in, 554. 


one’s 


Einstein, believed in Spinoza’s 
idea of God and held that the 
main conflict between science 
and religion lies in the concept 
of a personal God, 1487n. 

Eisler, Robert, a. of * The Royal 
art of Astrology ', 552, 581n. 

Ekabhakta, 100; proper time for 
100; restriction of, as an 
alternative to — Ekàdaéivrata 
107; it is an independent 
vrata also, apart from being an 
alternative to Ekadasi 101. 

Ekadasi ( vide under ‘ Parana’ ); 
dafami, observances for 115- 
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116; dvadaéi, observances on 
117; fast on e. mixed with 
dasami is condemned by Nara- 
diya and others 114; four 
kinds of vedhas of E. by Dafa- 
mi 114; if there is Ekadafi on 
two days, householders should 
fast on the earlier and Sannya- 
sins on the later 115; is ex- 
ception to the general defini- 
tion of sampürnà tithi 113; 
is sampürnà when it exists for 
two muhürtas prior to sunrise 
of the day on which it exists 
for 60 ghatikas and fast to be 
observed on that day 113; 
names of the 24 ekadasis of 
twelve lunar months and two 
more in the intercalary month 
when it occurs 108n; order is 
introduced in conflicting texts 
on Ekadaíi by Kalanirnaya 
and Nirnayasindhu 115; ques- 
tion on what tithi fast should 
be observed when Ekàdaái is 
mixed with tenth or twelfth 
tithi would have to be decided 
in different ways for Vaignavas 
and Smartas and is complicated 
113; Smartas (i.e, all those 
who do not profess to be Vaig- 
navas ) have not to follow strict 
rules of vedha laid down for 
Vaispnavas 115; some differ. 
ence in the names of Ekadaéis 
and some reasons for this 109 ; 
two ekadagis called Sayani 
( also called Mahaikadagi) and 
Prabodhini, on Asadha bright 
half and Kartika bright half 
respectively 99, 109; two kinds 
of, viz. sampurna and viddha 


or khanda 113. 
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EkadaSini, 813; means reciting 
the Rudra mantras ( Tai. S. IV. 
5. 1. 11) eleven times; Santi- 
ratna of Kamalàkara identifies 
it with Laghurudra, 813n; 
Ekadagsini and Laghurudra are 
very much in vogue even now 
814. 


Ekadagivrata (vide under Catur- 
masya, dvadasi, fast, jagara, 
parana, Vaisnava, vratas ) 95- 
121; a person above 8 years 
of age and less than 80 years of 
whatever caste and aírama has 
adhikara for fasting on E. 97, 
99; brief mention of items that 
constitute E. 119-20; diffe- 
rence (main) between mere 
fast on E, and Ekadasivrata is 
that in the former there is no 
Sankalpa 104; early descrip- 
tion of E. procedure from 
Nàradiya 104-5; even Saivas 
and devotees of the Sun may 
observe E. 1045; exceptional 
cases where texts allow fast on 
Ekàdaíi mixed with daéam! 
but only to Smartas 115; ex- 
planation of Ekabhakta, nakta, 
ayacita 100; extends from the 
10th tithi to parand 115; ex- 
tremely exaggerated praise of 
the efficacy of fasting is indulged 
in by many puranas, 98-99; 
fast on E. is of two kinds viz. 
adhering to the prohibition 
about taking food, the other is 
in the nature of a vrata and 
persons who should enter on 
one of these 103-104; great 
rewards promised on obser- 
vance of E. 93; is both nitya 
and kamya 96,104; is obli- 
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gatory on householders on 11th 
of bright half, while in both 
fortnights is obligatory on 
others 96-97; main matters 
in E, are fast, worship of Visnu 
image, Jagara at night with 
songs, pàranà on 12th, certain 
resirictions as to conduct 105, 
106 and n; Markandeya- 
puràna provides four methods 
of observing E. viz. ekabhakta, 
nakta, ayacita, complete fast 
and dana, the first three being 
allowed only if one is unable 
to observe complete fast 99- 
100; no homa in 106; parana 
or parana 107, 118; Padma- 
purana devotes over a thousand 
verses on names and legends 
about E., 108n; person unable 
to fast owing to illness should 
make his son or others to fast 


on his behalf 100; person per- 
forming E, should miss four 
meals in three days 106; 
person even in mourning has 
to observe E. 1165; procedure 
of, from Brahmavaivartapurana 
and Dharmasindhu 106-108: 
pronouncing mantra (om namo 
Narayanaya ) three times after 
sankalpa 108; separate obser- 
vances prescribed for daéami, 
ekàdaíi, and dvàdafi, though 
somewhat overlapping 115; 
Sahkalpa, form of, in 107; 
Sankalpa for Saivas 108; res- 
trictions as to food, physical 
and mental activities to be 
observed from Sankalpa to 
Parana, and on fast day 115; 
116; some purànas prohibit 
only taking of food on 11th 


Indez 


tithi, while others prescribe an | 
elaborate procedure 95; ten! 
observances common to all' 
vratas ( including E.) 41, 115; | 
time for Sankalpa when E. is 
mixed up with lOth tithi at. 
different parts of the day 106- 


107; Vaisnavas and Smartas 
both observe Ekadagivrata 
112-13; Vaisnavas have to 


97, 104; voluminous literature 
on 95; widow to be treated 
on the same footing as a Yati 
or a Vaisnava 97,115; wor- 
ship of Hari with flowers etc. 
108. 

Ekàdaéitattva of Raghunandana 
29n, 30, 34n, 48n, 77, 95-971, 
99n-l0ln, 106n, 113n, 115, 
116n, 119n, 120n, 1096, 1106 
( Mahásvetà mantra), 1108, 
1190n, 1228, 1250n (eight 
faults in vikalpa pointed out ) 
1254. 

Ek&dafiviveka of Sülapani 95. 

Ekàmra, a work from Orissa; 
note on, 888. 

Hkavakyataé : when several sen- 
tences, each conveying its own 
sense, are brought together, 
one being principal and the 
others auxiliary, they form one 
syntactical whole, called a 
Mahavakya 1298; word occurs 
in Vedantasitra, 1298, 1341 

Elements, five great (called 
mahabhitant) and their five 
qualities referred to in Upa- 
nigads, sometimes only three 
viz, tejas, water, anna ( earth ) 
are mentioned (as in Chan. 
Up. VI. 2. 3-4); only four 


| 
| 
i 
| 
observe fast on all = 
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postulated in Greece by Empe- 
docles (about 490 B. C.) and 
2 fifth, ether, was added by 
Plato and Aristotle, 1502n; 
spring from and are absorbed 
in brahman, the dissolution 
being in the reverse order of 
creation 1503. 

Elephants ( vide under ‘ prognos- 
tications’): king’s victory 
depends on 801; names of e, 
of eight quarters 803n. 

Eliade, Mercea, a. of * Yoga, im- 
mortality and freedom’, 1394 
1651. 

Elliot, Sir Charles, a. of * Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism’ 1650n. 
Elliott H. M, a. of ‘History of 
India’ in several volumes, 

1018, 1025. 

Ellora caves: in a cave Siva and 
Parvati are shown as playing 
with dice 203; described by 
Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi of 
Aundh 203, 1655. 

Empedocles ( born about 490 B.C. 
in Greece ) : vide under ‘ Ele- 
ments’; held the doctrine of 
Punarjanma 1530. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. m. on 
246 ( grant on Full Moon for 
endowing a matha to teach 
Bhàskarácárya's works), 348, 
644, 650n, 656, 1006n, 1029 ; 
Vol. If. on 644; Vol. ITT. on 
245, 407 ; Vol. IV. on 1006n, 
1029; Vol. V.on 1011n; Vol 
VI. on 630n, 649 ( Aiholc 
Inseription ), 662, 1029; Vol. 
VII. on 89, 212n, 213n, 245, 
348, 655, 964, 1006n; Vol. 
VIII. on 404, 599n, 650n, 
669n, 670, 968n, 1013, 1029; 
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Vol. IX. on 245, 1014, 1029; 
Vol. X. on 284, 386, 648; Vol- 
XI.on 1014; Vol. XII. on 
213n, 274, 644, 876n; Vol. 
XIV. on 213n, 245, 644, 883 ; 
Vol. XV. on 644, 669, 1013, 
1028, 1192; Vol. XVI. on 
131, 644, 654n, 670, 964n, 
1014; Vol. XVII. on 644 
669, 670; Vol XVIII on 
1013; Vol XIX. on 246, 665, 
668n, 669; Vol. XX. on 648, 
656, 669, 678n, 1012-13, 1028, 
1614n; Vol. XXI. on 668n, 
978n, 1425n; Vol. XXII. on 
131, 665; Vol, XXIII. on 
651n, 687; Vol XXIV. on 
356, 669n; Vol XXVII. on 
671, 945n, 1629n; Vol, 
XXVIII. on 883 ( Puranas 
studied in 578 A. D.); Vol. 
XXIX. on 651n, 652n, 654n, 
659. 

Equinox : cannot be accurately 
ascertained without scientific 
apparatus 511n. 

Era (or eras acc. to context): 
( Vide under Saka, Vikrama, 
Krta years) ; Chàlukya Vikr- 
ama era started in 1076-77 
A. D., 253 ; five eras named by 
Alberuni 648;  Laukika or 
Saptarsi e, in Kashmir 655- 
656 ; most ancient civilizations 
used e, late in their career and 
used regnal years instead of 
eras 647; several eras that 
were once in vogue are not 
now employed, such as Vardha- 
mana era, Buddhanirvana, 
Gupta, Cedi, Harsa, 656; six 
eras in Kaliyuga according to 
J yotirvidabharana 647 ; use of, 
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in India not more than about 
two thousand years old 647; 
Vardhamána e. 656; variety 
of e. used in India 648; Vikra- 
ma era under that name occurs 
only from the 8th century 
A. D. 653; writers and works 
on Indian e. 648. 


Europeans: ignorant of decimal 


place value notation and symbol 
for zero, which were introdu- 
ced to them by Arabs who 
borrowed them from India, 
482; slavishly followed Ptole- 
my's Almagest for 1400 years, 
512. 


European scholars: many were 


obsessed by two notions, viz, 
(1) much in India that res 
embled what prevailed in the 
West must have been borrowed 
from West and the (2) Indians 
who were governed by foreign 
invaders for centuries must not 
have been good at anything 
141 ; many of the striking the- 
ories of, are now consigned to 
oblivion, 141 ; nurtured on the 
literature of Greeks and 
Romans and on the vaunted 
superiority of Greeks in philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Arts 
generally assumed borrowing 
from Greeks by Indians, 281 ; 
rules of common sense that 
should be followed by E. S. 
stated 141; that wrote on 
Indis indulged in very dis- 
paraging remarks about Indi- 
ans not only as to astronomy 
but generally 511-512; theo- 
ries of, about Indian Astro. 
nomy and Astrology, not accep- 
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table for several reasons 481. 

Evans-Wentz W. Y.; a. of 
* Tibetan book of the Dead', of 
‘Tibetan Yoga and secret 
doctrine’ and of ‘The Tibe- 
tan Book of the Great Libe- 
ration’ 1393-4, 

Evolution : theory of, is supposed 
to have shattered the argument 
from design for proving exi- 
stence of God, 1483n. 

Expiations : different views viz. 
expiations would remove eff- 
ects of sins deliberately comm- 
itted or were restricted only 
to acts inadvertently done 
1589. 

Faddegon, B. on ‘13th month in 
ancient Hindu chronology’ 
490n. 

Fa Hian (1st quarter of 5th 
century A. D.), found Buddhi- 
sm flourishing in India, 1003, 

Farnell L, R., a. of ‘Greece and 
Babylon’ 599n. 

Farquhar J. N , a. of ‘Outlines of 
the religious Literature of 
India’ 1089n. 

Farrington, Prof, on ‘Science 
and Politics in the Ancient 
World’, 550n. 

Fast ( vide under ‘Ekadasivrata’ ) : 
a householder having a son 
was not to fast on Sunday and 
on certain other days 220; as 
prāyaścitta 97 ; brāhmaņas and 
kgatriyas not to observe fast 
for more than three days and 
others for more than two days 
55; idea of efficacy of fasting 
undertaken cheerfully is comm- 
on to several religions, 103; 
none of the holy rivers like the 
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Ganges and none of the tirthas 

like Kad is equal to fast in 

honour of Makarasankranti 

220; observed by Haihayas, 

Turks, Yavanas and Sakas for 

reaching status of brahmanas, 

51; underlying idea of fast is 

spiritual viz. that the Supreme 

Spirit is to be realized by fast 

together with study of Veda, 

gifts 103; woman 
pregnant or recently delivered 
should observe only nakta in- 
stead of a fast, 52. 

Fausset, Hugh T. Anson, a. of 
“The Flame and the Light” 
1477n. 

Fergusson, J. a. of ‘Tree and 
Serpent Worship’ 127; a. of 
‘History of Indian and eastern 
Architecture’; 1655, 

Filliozat, Prof. J. 189, 698, 699n. 

Fires : different names of, in diffe- 
rent rites set out in Tithitattva 
173; different seasons for set- 
ting up Vedic f. in the case of 
the three classes 1290; three 
mounds for Vedic fires were 
Garhapatya Ahavaniya and 
Daksinagni; they were respe- 

squre and 
semi-circular in shape and all 
were to have same area, 1132n. 

Firmicus Maternus ( middle of 
4th century A. D.), inspired 
Indian astrology, says Thibaut, 
which is wrong, 579-580, 582n. 

Five year Plans 1664. 

Fleet, editor of ‘Gupta Inscrip- 
tions’, 494n, 679n, 704n ; holds 
that the list of naksatras begi- 
nning with Kittikas was entire- 
ly due to ritual and astrology 


sacrifices, 


ctively circular, 
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and has no basis in fact but 
assigns no reason why priests 
later changed the beginning 
to Agvini, 528, 

Flesh-Eating; ( vide under 
*ahims&' and ' Buddbists? ) : 
flesh of five-nailed animals not 
to be eaten except of five speci- 
fied ones, acc. to Gaut , Manu, 
Yaj., Ramayana 1156. 

Flowers : fit or unfit to be offe- 
red to deities in worship 38 ; 
results of offering various 
flowers in worship 38. 

Food : One should not speak ill 
of food, one should prepare 
much food, secure much food 
by some method or cther 24; 
prescribed for Diksitas of diff- 
erent varnas 25, 

Forenoon: for gods, says Sat. 
Br., 72. 

Foreign Tribes and people : m. in 
Santiparva, chap. 224, ( cr. ed. ) 
and Manusmrti, 1518, 

Fortnight (paksa) mentioned 
very early 670. 

Fotheringham, Prof. J. K. 566, 
644, 646, 647n, 676n, 682. 

Foucher, A, a. of ‘ Beginnings of 
Budhist Art’ 1655. 

Frankfort, a. of ‘Cylindrical 
seals, 521n, 596n. 

Frazer, J. G, a. of ‘Golden 
Bough’ 94, 

Free Will ( or Freedom of will ), 
how far consistent with doct- 
rine of Karma, 1571-1576; 
works on, 1575. 

Freud, a of ‘ Interpretation of 
dreams’ 782; his theory of 
'libido' and cdipus complex, 
1414n, 
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Future : Carakasaihhità provides 
how to draw forecasts about a 
patients's possibility of survival 
from the condition of the mes- 
senger or from what the physi- 
cian was doing when messenger 
arrived 812, 

Future trends ( in India ) 1658- 
1711. 

Gadadharapaddhati 
241. 

Gagabhatta or Visvesvarabhaita, 
a, of Bhattacintamani, 1200. 
Gadgil, Prof. D. R. volume of 
papers presented to, 1678n. 

Gajacchaya, explained 673n, 


( Kalasara ) 


Gajendramok$a, story of, in 
Bhagavata, Padma, Vamana 
and Visnudharmottara Puranas, 
779n, 780n. 

Galagraha, meaning of, 608. 

Galatians, epistle of Paul to, 
1546n. 

Galileo, condemned by Church- 
men to imprisonment for life 
at 70 for espousing the Coper- 
nican theory, 483, 1477; and 
Kepler practised astrology or 
countenanced it, 551. 

Gandanta, astrulogical term, ex- 
plained 605, 

Gandharva, meaning of, 494n, 
495n. 

Gandhastaka ( eight fragrant sub- 
stances ) 292, 

Gandhi ( Mahatma): a. of ‘self- 
restraint versus selfindulge- 
nce', Appendix of which re- 
produces W. L. Hare's article 
on importance of brahmacarya, 
1423 ; belief of, that the earth- 
quake in Bihar was sent by 
God as punishment for um 
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touchability 764n ; life of, by 
D. G. Tendulkar in eight 
volumes, 761n ; opinion of G. 
that no case for contraceptives 
is made out, criticized by 
Pandit Nehru and the present 
author, 1689 ; prediction about 
thetime of the death of, by 
Louis de Wohl turned out to 
be untrue 552. 
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to be contemplated upon, in, 
146; f one sees the moon on 
night of 4th of Bhadrapada 
śukla he may be falsely accu- 
sed of theft and should repeat 
the verse ‘simhah prasenam ’ 
drink the 
water and listen to story of 
Syamantaka jewel, 146, 148; 
identified with brahma in 


over some water, 


Ganapatyatharvagirsa 119; if 
ith of Bháadrapada-éukla falls 
on à Sunday or Tuesday it is 
called ‘Great’ (Mahati) 146 
and also sukhà if on Tuesday 
148; in modern times a 
clay image of Ganega, beauti- 


Ganapatipüjà —vide 
Santi. 
Ganapatyatharvasirsa 148. 
Gandhari, lost her 100 sons beca- 
use she observed fast on Eka- 
dasi mixed with Daéami 1243. 
Gandhiji, praise by, of poverty, 


Vinayaka- , 


suffering and ascetic life critici- 
zed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru as utterly wrong, harm- 
ful and impossible of achieve- 
ment and Gandhiji’s attitude 
to sex as extraordinary in ‘ Au- 
tobiography’ pp. 510 and 512, 
1689, 

Ganega or Ganapati : Gayatri 
( Pauranika ) of, set out, 1105n; 
is worshipped before under- 
taking a vrata 32, 748; most 
popular god among people, the 
god of wisdom, bestower of 
success and destroyer of obsta- 
cles 748; Mülamantra is ‘ gam 
svaha’ 1105. 

Ganapatipüja - vide Vináyaka- 
Santi. 

Ganegacaturthi-vrata 145-149; 
also called Varadacatarthi in 
S. M. 145 ; antiquity of Ganesa 
worship, 148-149, explanations 
about Ganeía's elephant-bead 
and mouse as conveyance are 
phantastic 149; form of Ganesa 





fully painted, is worshipped 
146; image of Ganesa is immer- 
sed in water after a procession 
148 ; legends about Ganega in 
Brahma-vaivarta 148 ; mantra 
is Rg. II. 23. 1 (*Ganánàm 
tvà' &c, addressed to Brahma- 
naspati ) 146 ; not observed in 
Bengal nor in Gujarat, 145; 
procedure of 146; procedure 
of, is different in Narasirhha- 
119; proper time 
performance is mid-day 
145; ten names of Ganesa 
146; tithi 4th on which 
Ganega is worshipped is called 
Siva 148; twenty-one dirva 
tendri!s and 21 modakas are 
offered in, 146; when Gapesa, is 
worshipped on Magha-sukla 4, 
that tithi is called Santa, 148 ; 
when caturthi is mixed with 
3rd or 5th tithi, then Caturthi 
mixed with 3rd is to be prefer- 
red, if it exists at midday, 146 ; 
worship of Ganesa in modern 


purana 
for 
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times lasts two, five, or seven 
days or till Anantacaturdaái, 
according to usages and tastes 
of people 148. 

Ganesapurüna, note on, 889. 

Ganges, festival of, celebrated in 
turns over large rivers like 
Godavari, Krsna, Narmada 91. 

Ganguly O. C. on ‘ Orissan Sculp- 
ture and Architecture’ 1653n. 


Garbe, a. of ‘Die Saàaükhyha 
Philosophie? 1312n; edited 
Ap. Sr. S. 1174; edited 


Sàükhyapravacanabhasya 1354, 
1371; on Vodhu 1372n. 

Garga ( vide Vrddhagarga ) : 71, 
78n, 250, 479n, 578-9, 591-592, 
594, 607, 637n (on graha- 
yuddha), 622, (633n, 742, 
T43n, 745, 747, 766, 767n, 
772, 774; a famous ancient 
writer on astronomy and astro- 
logy from whom Utpala on Br. 
S. quotes about 300 verses, 
591-92 ; assigned to 50 B C. 
by Kern, 579, 592n; author of 
Mayüra-citraka, acc. to Utpala 
591; dialogue of G. and 
Bhargava about child’s birth 
on Müla-naksatra 597n; in- 
structor of Atri, 591, 746n; 
known to Visnupurána as an 
ancient sage that knew all 
about omens 743n. 

Garga-gotra, known to Panini, 
612n. 

Gargasrotas, holy place on Saras- 
vati visited by Baiarama 520n, 
742n. 

Garge Dr. D. V, a of ‘ Citations 
in Sabarabhasya’, 1200-1201 ; 
1218 (on Sabara’s contribu- 
tions to exegesis ), Vedic and 
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non-Vedic ), 1275n. 

Gargi, sixty verses of, quoted by 
Utpala, 92n. 

Gargi, called Vacaknavi, in Br. 
Up., a pert woman, showing no 
respect to Yajiavalkya 1405. 

Gargya, 61, 73n, 77n, 621, 772. 

Gargya Balaki, learnt Brahma- 
vidya from Ajatasatru 1579-80, 

Gargya Narayana, com. of Áév. 
Grhyasütra, 1317n. 

Garments, auspicious times for 
wearing, new, 626. 

Garudapurana, 39, 42n, 43, 49n, 
70, 75n, 99, 100n, 113-14, 
115n, 116n, 118n, 134n, 136n, 
178, 225-26n, 230, 266n, 815, 
819, 834n, 869 (discarded by 
Ballàlasena *, 820n, 967 ( summ- 
ary of Gità in 28 verses), 
1243, 1438n, 1446n; contains 
many verses identical with 
Yàj. Smrti, 815, 889, 1590; 
has a verse almost identical 
with an introductory verse of 
Harsacarita, 1101; has several 
monosyllabie unmeaning man- 
tras like hram, 1105; present 
G. contains a summary of Par- 
àéarasmrti 889 ; provides that 
anganyáüsa is part of worship, 
japa, homa, 1120, 

Gathasaptasati 655, 681 ( men- 
tions Tuesday ). 

Gaudapáda, a. of com. on San- 
khyakarika 1354-55, 1382n ; 
comments on only 69 verses of 
Sankhyakarika 1356n. 

Gautama, a writer on astrology 
592. 

Gautama-dharma-sitra, 17n, 27, 
103, 1590, 206, 543, 668n, 741, 
818, 862n, 863, 925, 944-45, 
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1023, 1154, 1156n, 1169, | 
1190n, 1233, 1251n, 1252, . 
1256, 1257n, 1278, 1293n, 


1416n, 1436, 1469, 1544n-45, 
1589, 1592-93n, 1595, 1628, 
1637, 1613. 

Gavam-ayana, a sattra, 511n, 

Gàyadànr, festival in Bihar, 
Orissa and other places on 
Balipratipadà 205. 

Gayatri (Rg. III. 62-10), eulogy 
of, in Br. Up. 1097 ; eulogy of, 
in Visnudharmottara which 
employs it also for black magic 
877n, 1099n; to be preceded 
by ‘om’ and vyéhrtis and 
followed by ‘Siras’, 1099n, 
1442n; syllables of G. to be 
reversed when employing it 
for black magic, 877n, 1099n; 
used for nyàsa of its letters on 
parts of body, 1120. 

Geldner, 493n, 538n. 

Gell, C. W. M, in Hibbert Jour- 
nal, 1953, reviews Dr. Schweit- 


' Ghosh, Pratāpcandra, a. 
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Bayon ( Angkor Thom ) certain 

gestures in Cambodian dance 

and drama are similar to those 

in Bharata-natya-sasira 1130. 
Ghosh, N. N. 1614n. 


of an 
English work on Durgapaja 
156, 160n, 173, 184, 186; 
theory of, on origin of Durga- 
puja 186. 


. Ghosundi, Inscription, 131, 963- 


zer's and Dr. Radhakrishnan's , 


works 1647n. 

Genesis ( Bible) 575, 677, 1506. 

Geography, of ancient India, 
works on, 1528n. 

Getty, A. a. of *Gods of Northern 
Buddhism 1133. 


Ghati, word known long before | 


Mahabhisya 684. 


Ghatitagunavicara, explained 614. | 
Gherandasamhità, on Hathayoga ` 


1427n; mentions 25 mudras 


and Khecarimudra 1127; states | 


there are 84 ásanas, 1126, 


Ghosh, Dr. Manmohan, a. of 


1 


‘contributions to the History : 


of the Indian Drama’ 1130; 
shows that in bas-reliefs of 


| 
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Ghrtasükta, 758n, 802n. 

Ghurye, Dr. G. S., 845, 1152n (on 
Vidyas ), 1615n (on Culture 
and Society ). 

Gifts (vide under Brahmanas ), 
931-36; of food praised in 
Re. Ait and Tai. Br, Manu, 
and Puranas like Agni, Brah- 
ma, 934; of food to cripples, 
the blind, children, old men, 
the poor, highly praised in 
Padmapurana 934-35 ; of food 
to brahmacdrins and yatis en- 
jomed by Karma and Padma 
935; of food in Vaisvadeva 
and Balikarma on the ground 
by householders to persons that 
had lost caste or had loathsome 
diseases, to candalas, dogs, 
crows and even insects 935; 
of land to deserving brahmanas 
recommended by Mahabharata 
and in inscriptions on eclipses, 
ayana and visuva days 245-6 ; 
in Inscriptions 245-46; made 
to unworthy persons declared 
as timasa by the Gita 938; re- 
sults of g. made on naksatras 
from Krttika to Bharani 500 ; 
rule that gifts to brahmanas 
were to be made by day and 
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not by night, the exceptions 
being the same as in the case 
of bath etc, 218; special gifts 
required to be made on 
Makarasankranti, such as se- 
same, garments 219; sütras 
and early smrtis before the 
spread of Buddhism, empha- 
sized that religious gifts were 
to be made only to learned 
and well-conducted brahmanas 
937; universal kindness and 
charity in giving food to poor, 
disabled men and to students 
has prevailed to the present 
day in India, though recent 
high prices and rationing bave 
undermined this spirit 935-36 ; 
why Puranas make incessant 
appeals for gifts to brahmanas 
938. 

Gita, vide Bhagavadyità, 

Gitagovinda, of Jayadeva, court 
poet of Laksmanasena, regards 
Buddha as avatàra 824, 996. 

Glanville S. R K., on ‘the legacy 
of Egypt’, 490n, 565n, 5831n, 
700n. 

Gnà, in Rg. means * wife' and is 
an Indo-European word, 1044, 

Goals of human life are four, 
1510 ( vide Purusàrtha ). 

Gobhila, Karmapradipa of, 758n 


Gobhilagrhyasütra, 27, 67, 69, 
78, 480, 494n, 535. 
Gobhilasmrti, 53n, 218, 640n, 


198n, 1266n. 

Gocara, meaning of, 589-90, 

God ( vide under creation, Ein- 
stein, Rgveda, Vak, cosmology ; 
arguments for the existense of 
G. (vide under cosmology ) ; 
Bhagavadgità ( XIII. 13-17) 
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contains one of the best des- 
criptions of God as transcen- 
dant and immanent 1462; 
divergence about the names, 
nature and attributes of 1486- 
87; evidence for existence of 
G. lies in inner personal expe- 
rience, acc. to W. James, 
1483n; idea of the grace of 
G. occurs in Katha and Sveta- 
$vatara Up 961; idea of 
God’s omniscience, omnipre- 
sence must be abandoned, acc. 
to H. G. Wells 1483-84n; is 
one acc. to Mahabharata and 
some  Purànas and higher 
Indian thought 118; is imma- 
nent in the Universe, acc. to 
Tai. Up, Chan Up, Br. Up. 
1486; is a pure mathemati- 
cian, acc. to Jeans 14865; is 
supposed to take different 
forms for the benefit of wor- 
shippers, 118; is transcendant 
and rules the universe 1486; 
most striking characteristic of 
Hindu religion, from Vedic 
times is that G. is one, though 
called by various names 1623 ; 
nature and attributes of G. on 
which most are agrsed 1487 ; 
no place for G. in Sankhya 
system, while in Yogasütra G. 
has a secondary one 1402-3; 
Ontologieal srgument for pro- 
ving existence of G. 1483n; 
some sages at least in Rgveda 
times had arrived at the con- 
clusion that there was only one 
Principle or Spirit, though call- 
ed by various names, 1492; 
spirit of bargaining with God 
in some Vedic texts illustrated 
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1217n; supreme G. is called 
Vasudeva in Gita, 961; three 
main arguments for existence 
of G, 1484n; two difficult 
questions about belief in G. 
set out 1487; views (four) on 
the relation of God and world, 
acc, to Viscount Samuel J487n. 
God and creation of the uni- 
verse ( vide under Creation ) ; 
Prakaranapaficika denies a 
creator of the whole universe, 
1207; Slokavartika of Kumā- 
rila says that it is difficult to 
prove that God created the 
world cr dharma and adharma 
and the means of attaining 
these, words and senses and 
yet performs obeisance to Siva 
at the beginning of it 1207. 
God, Gods ( vide under ‘Images’, 
*]évara' ), : Adityas, 
Indra, Mitra, 
called kings ( rājan ) and uni- 


Agni, 


Varuna, are 


Goetz H., 





versal sovereign in the Veda | 


8; all g. and goddesses supp- 


osed to go to sleep on diffe- | 


rent tithis, 110-11; asked by 
worshippers to partake of 
apüpa, honey, milk, purodasa 
etc. in the Veda 35; poor men 
reach G. by vratas, 44-45; 
Pürvamimürmsasütra,  Sabara, 
Kumarila discard the idea that 


Veda is the word of God or | 


that rewards of religious acts 
are due to the favour of God, 
1209; Vedic G. have the 
epithet * Vrsa' ( bull, powerful) 
or * Vrsabha applied to them, 
to their chariots, weapons etc. 
19; of gods Indra, 
Varuna, Agni and Maruts 


wives 
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mentioned in Rg, are Indrani, 
Varunani, Agnayi and Rodasi, 
but they play a very subordi- 
nate part in Rg., 1044; wor- 
ship of gods and of Visnu is of 
three kinds, Vaidiki, Tantriki 
and Misra (mixed), acc. to 
Bhagavata and Agni Puranas 
1093; woreship of God may 
be performed in an image, in 
water, fire, one’s own heart, in 
sun’s orb or on an altar 1649, 

Goddna, same as Keganta, 536n. 

Gode, Prof P. K. 195. 

Godhüli or Gorajas, muhürta, 
defined, 613-14. 

Goethe ( 1749-1832 A. D.) ; be 
gins his memoirs with the posi- 
tions of planets at his birth 
55]. 

a. of ‘Five thousand 
Years of Indian Art’ ( Bom. ), 
1656. 

Gokarna, 90n. 

Golden age in dim past, belief in, 
686. 

Gomatividyà, 201n. 

Gomukhaprasavaéanti, 171n-72n. 

Gopatha-brahmana, 816n. 

Gopinatha Kaviraja, M. M. 1062n 
(on cakras ), 1063 ( iu J. G, J. 
R. L.), 1187 ( paper on. Govt, 
Mss. in Govt, Sanskrit Library 
at Benaras ), 1355. 

Gopinath Rao, T. A,, a. of ‘ Ele- 
ments of Hindu Iconography ’ 
1655. 

Gorakhnath, pupil of Matsyendra- 
nātha, 1429n; works on, 1429n. 


| Goraksasataka (on Yoga) 1389n, 


1419, 1426n-27, 1432; verses 
of, are found in some Yoga 


Upanisads 1389n ; ed. by Shri 
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Kuvalayananda, 1429, 1438n, 
1441, 1451 (on final stage of 
Samadhi ), 1458n. 

Gorer G., a. of ‘ Bali and Angkor’, 
1657. 

Gosava, Vedic sacrifice, 219. 

Goswami, Prof, S.S , a. of * Hatha- 
yoga’ 1394 (with 108 photo- 
graphs of Asanas ), 1426, 

Gough, a of ‘ Philosophy af the 
Upanisads’ 1531; holds the 
view that Hindus borrowed 
doctrine of punarjanma from 
the indigenes 1531. 

Govadha ( offering of the fiesh of 
a bull); Kalpataru remarks 
that this is not permitted in 
Kali age, though allowed in 
former ages and Mit. says it 
should not be practised as it 
has become hateful to people 
1270n. 


Govardhana, a city founded by 
Rama on the northern part of 
Sahya, acc, to Brahmanda, 895. 

Govardhanapüja 
pada, 201—205; 
Annaküta, 205. 

Govindacandra, king of Kanoj, 
granted a village after a bath 


also called 


in the Ganges on Aksayya. | 


trtiya 89. 
Govinda Das, 1395. 


Govindananda, commentator of | 


Prayaécittaviveka of Salapani, 
explains Holakanyaya 1282, 
Gowen, H. H, a, of ‘ History of 

Indian Literature’ : high 


eulozy of Sanskrit Literature 


by, 1651. 
Grahagaņita 665. 
Grahalàghava of Ganesa, compos- 


ed in 1520 A. D., 642. 
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Grahana, vide under ‘ eclipse’, 

Grahayajiia (vide Navagraha- 
santi ), 750, 753. 

Grahayuddha, explained, 587n, 
589, 637; Paragara and Garga 
refer to it, 637. 

Grammar ( Vyakarana), dealt 
with in P. M, S, ( I. 3. 24-29), 
1275; Kumarila in prima 
Jacie case agaist G. criticizes 
Panini, Vartikakara and Maha- 
bhasya, 1275; eight, m. in 
Bhavisya-purana 897; pur- 
poses of the study of, acc. to 
Pataüjali, among which Uha, 
a technical Mimaàrsà term, is 
one 1158. 

Grants: on Jupiter’s entrance 
into Vrsabha-rasi 212n; on 
Sun’s entrance into Rāśis, 212- 
213n. 

! Grassmann 498n. 

' Greek and Latin equivalents of 
Sanskrit words for ‘ raésis’, 
planets etc. 585, 

Greeks, (see under Herodotus, 
astronomical knowlodge, Ionia); 

! all Greeks gradually came to be 

called Ionians 516; G. astro- 

nomers got from Babylonians 
the names of the constellations 

on the ecliptic 522n, 549; 

ambassadors of Greece such as 

Megasthenes to Candragupta 

and Deimachus to Bindusára- 

(Candragupta's son) 599; 

borrowed sexagesimal system 

of sun dials and twelve parts 
of day from Babylonians 482n ; 

Berossus ( about 280-261 B.C.) 

first introduced astrology 

among Greeks 549; debt of, to 

Babylonians much greater than 
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had been imagined, 182; debt 
owed by Greeks to Egypt 482; 
developed geometry because 
they could not employ ordinary 


arithmetical methods owing to | 
on the abacus, | 
482; even eminent G. were | 


dependence 


surrounded by  superstitions 
513; Homer's poems and the 


works of Hesiod are oldest | 


surviving writings of the 
Greeks 513 ; inferior to Baby- 
lonians in several respects, 
432 ; inspiration for horoscopie 
astrology was received by G, 
from Babylon 591; mind of, 


was little in advance of the | 
V edic 


predecessors of the 
priests in science 512-13; no 
trace of astrology in writings 
of early Greeks 510; no ex- 





Gregorian 
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Greek words (on astrology ), lis 


of, supposed to be used in 
Sanskrit works like the Brhat- 
samhità and Brbajjütaka by 
Weber and others are 37 but 
some like Kulira, Trikona are 
not so held by Kern (vide 
under Jiva) 584; some 22 
Greek words have indigenous 
Sanskrit synonyms 684; were 
used by Varahamihira and 
others because they were em- 
Sanskrit 
works on astrology written by 
Greeks in India 585. 
calendar,: changes 
made by, 613; is unbalanced 
and inconvenient even now 
Tl8n; not followed in Eng- 
land till 1750 A. D, 643, 


ployed in ancient 


` Gregory J.C. paper of, in ‘Nature’, 


tant literature of G, is earlier . 


than 900 B. C. 513; 
are far from insight into astro- 
nomy of Greeks before Pto- 
lemy 518n; settled in India 
after  Alexander's 
learnt Sanskrit, some wrote 
works in Sanskrit and became 
worshippers of Visnu, 516, 585 ; 
tried to peep into future before 
the advent of astrology by 


invasion, 


scholars 


oracles, dreams and inspection 
i Grierson G, A. 633n, 


of entrails and liver of sacri- 
ficed animals 549; vaunted 
superiority of, in Arts, Philo- 


sophy and Mathematics has 


now been reduced owing to | 


discoveries in Mesopotamia and | 


other countries, 482, 700 and 


n; were completely captivated | 


by astrology derived from 
Mesopotamia 549, 


10 


Vol. 153 on Ancient Astrology, 
549n, 552, 63in. 


Grhastharatnakara of Candeévara 


876n 


Grhyaparisista 75n-76n, 
Grhya and Dharma sütras took 


their knowledge of astronomy 
from astronomieal works 480. 


Grhyasütras 223, 1323n; many 


G, have passages on Santis 
similar to those in Kau£ikasütra 
738n. 


Grousset, Rene, a. of ‘The sum 


of History’ tr. by A. and H. 
Temple Patterson 1003, 1499n, 
1503-4, 1654 ( his appreciation 
of Indian Art and paintings ) ; 
a. of ‘In the footsteps of 
Buddha’ 1009, 1039-40 ; a. of 
‘Civilization of the East’, Vol. 
II on ‘India, Further India 
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and Malaya’ 1618n, 1654-55. | 

Growse, 141. 

Guenon Rene a. of ‘Crisis of 
modern world’ 1668 ( defects 
of democracy ). 

Grunwedel, Prof, a. of ‘ Buddhist | 
Art in India’ 1131n. | 

Guenther, Dr. H. V. 1150, a of | 
‘ Yuganaddha’ (the Tantrik | 
view of life); 1066n ( ex- 
plains away what is meant by 
intercourse with candala women 
etc.); relies on Buddhist 
Tantras only and tries to prove 
that Buddhist Tantrikas en- 
deavour to restore life in its 
entirety which is neither an 
indulgence in passions nor a 
rejection of nor escape from | 
them 1067; views of, briefly 
stated and criticized 1067-68. 

Guest, practice of offering a cow 
or bull to some worthy guests 
prevailed in ancient times, but 
forbidden later, 1270n. 

Guggulu (incense), burnt in 
Candikà temple 39: favourite 
dhüpa of Devi 164n. 

Guhya, meaning of, in Tantras, 
10523 and n. 

Guhyasamàjatantra ( probably of 
6th century A. D.): (vide 
under Asanga, siddhis ); 1040 
(contains late elements ), 1050, 
1053, 1055-66, 1133, 1141 ete. ; 
makes provision for endowing 
Sadhaka with 
powers such as killing enemy 
with magical rites, causing 
rainfall in a drought 1070; 
mentions the six magical cruel 
rites 1070; puts forward a 
quick and short method for 














miraculous 
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realizing Buddhahood and for 
attainment of Siddhis through 
Yoga 1068-70; Siddhis are 
samanya ( ordinary, such as be- 
coming invisible ) and Uttama 
(best viz. attaining Buddha- 
hood) 1068; sets forth six 
angas of Yoga (omitting the 
first three of Patafijali and 
adding Anusmrti , 1068 ; tea- 
ching of G. is that if psychical 
powers and siddhis are to be 
developed females must be as- 
sociated with those who under- 
take Yoga practices 1069. 

Guna (means subordinate matier 
or detail ) 1207. 

Gunakarma ( or Gunabhüta ), ex- 
plained ( such as pounding rice 
grains or wiping ladle) and 
contrasted with pradhána 1237, 
1306. 

Gunas, in Sankhya are three, 
sattva, rajas, tamas snd their 
characteristics and are both 
substances and qualities 1357, 
1372n; in Gita 1357n; why 
so called 1357n. 

Gunavada, a kind of arthavada, 
defined and illustrated 1240- 
41. 

Gupta, dynasty, referred to in a 
general way in only four Maha- 
purànas in rather corrupt passa- 
ges without specifying names of 
kings 843; rule of G. dynasty 
began about 320 A. D, 843 

Gupta Inscriptions, edited by 
Fleet, 110 ( Gangadhar stone 
Ins of Krta year 480 i, e. 423- 
24 A. D. , 263, 651», 652n, 
661, 667n, 669-70, 680, 687, 
843, 856n, 964, 997, 1013, 


Index 15 
1028, 1046 (mentions Matrs 1454. 
and awakening of Visnu in | Gurney, O. R, a. of a work on 
Kārtika ); era of, 656. |‘ Hittites ’ 683 

Gupte, B. A., work of, on ‘Hindu | Gurváditya, astrological position, 
holidays and ceremonials’ 60, ; — condemned for all rites 612. 
200n ; on Savitrivrata orgins, | Guyot Felix, a. of ‘Yoga, the 
in L A. vol. 35, 91; on Diwali, | science of health’, 1393. 
207; on Sivaratri origin 235 ; | Haarh, Erik, a. of paper on ‘Con- 
on Holika, criticized 241. | tributions to the study of Man- 

Guru, vide under Prabhákara, | dala and Mudra’ 1133. 

Guru, Hall, Fitz-Edward, editor of San- 


vide under ‘disciple’ ; 


Buddhist tantras like Jiiana- 
siddhi contain grand eu!ogies | 


of g, identify him with Buddha 





and call him omniscient 1071; | 


khyapravacana-bhàsya, 1354, 
1371n, 1372 (on legends about 
Kapila); editor of Subandhu's 
‘ Vasavadatta’ 1018, 


is higher than all men and is 
to be served with devotion by : 
disciples for attaining siddhis 
1055; Jfianasiddhi and Kula- | 


' Hathsanyasa, described by Rā- 
ghavabhatta 1120n. 

Hamnsavilàsa 1077n. 

Haradatta, com., of,on Ap. Dh, S, 


rnava warn against false gurus 
1071; necessity of a g. for the 


acquisition of esoteric philo- , 


Sophy stressed by Upanisad ! 
position of, in : 
Tantra, is not very different | 


passages 1072; 


from that in Vedic literature 
or Puranas 1033n; pupil after 
undergoing diksà in Tantra 
worship and receiving the man- 
tra has to follow orders of g. 
1054-55; qualifications of 
Tantrik g. acc. to Sàcadatilaka, 
1071; respect for g. some- 
times reached extreme and 
disgusting lengths among tan- 
trik writers as stated by Tara- 
bhaktisudharnava, 1072n; 
saves a man if Siva is angry, 
but none can save the pupil if 
g.isanzered 1101; theory of 
efficacy cf mantras led to im- 
portance of guru about whom 
extravagant claims were made, 


Hard 


1230, 1246n (explains Kalafija), 
1251 (illustrates Vyavasthita- 
vikalpa ), 1256; com. of Ap, 
Gihya :35n, 611; 

Gautama 668n, 1230. 


com. on 


Haraprasad Sastri, a. of Cat. ( in 


severa] volumes) of Mss. in 
Bengal Asiatie Society, 437; 
a. of Cat. of Nepal Palm-leaf 
Mss. 909-10, 1033n, 1338n, 
1019n; a of paper on causes 
of the disappearance of 
Buddhism 1003. 

work, the incentive of 
private gain, is motive for 1682, 


Hardy, Prof. a of ‘Ramanujan’ 


1573. 


Hare W. L., article of, on *Gene- 


ration and Regeneration’ in 
© Open Court’ (1926) included 
by Gandhiji as Appendix in 
his work 1423. 


Haribhaktivilasa uf Gopalabhatta 


113, 120. 
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Hariscandra, story of, in Ait, Br., | 


Sabhàparva, Brahmapurána 
918. 

Harita, Dharmasitra of, q. by 
Apararka on Yāj. I. 154, 1422n, 
1432, 

Harita, Smrti of, 33, 42 (in 
prose), 116n (prose), 151], 
257, 864-65n. 

Haritalikavrata, 144-45; brief 
procedure of, 144; for women 
alone, 141; not found in 
Hemadri on vrata or in Krtya- 
kalpa-taru 144; not preva- 
lent in Bengal or Gujarat 145 ; 
observed on 3rd of Bhádrapada 
bright half 144; Rajamartanda 
has four verses on it, 144; 
sankalpa in 144n3; to be per- 
formed on 3rd mixed with 4th 
tithi (and not with 2nd) pro- 
vided 3rd exists at least for 
two ghatikàs from sunrise 145; 
various mantras repeated in 
145n; very much in vogue 
among Maharastra women 144; 
why it is so-called is difficult 
to explain 145. 

Harivatméa 129, 133, 135n, 147n, 
693, 695, 993n ( on avataras ), 
1028 ( on Pusyamitra ), 1623. 
Harsa, king of Kashmir, horoscope 
of 630, 

Harsacarita of Bana, 655, 705, 
891-22, 997n, 1047, 1132 ( on 
Mandala in colours ), 1384. 
Hargavardhana, emperor, 1047, 
distributed his wealth at 
Prayága once in five years 
262; birth of 705; horoscope 
of, examined 629; era of 
(started in 606 A. D.) 656; 
prohibited use of animal food, 
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says Yuan Chwang, 1017. 

Harshe, Dr. R. G., paper of, on 
mss, on dreams 782n. 

Hastings, editor of E. R, E. 676n. 

Hastyayurveda, 803-04. 

Hathavàdika, explained, 1570n. 

Hathigumpha, inscription of 
Kharavela 1614. 

Hauer Dr, on Maunis, 1386n, 
1387 (on Vratyas ), 1393 ( two 
works of, on Yoga), 1397. 

Havisya (sacrificial substances 
that may be eaten in vratas ) 
462, 1110n. 

Hathayoga ( vide under Khecari- 
mudrà ' and ‘ Vajrolimud:a’); 
deals with processes called 
Dhauti, basti, nauli, neti, tra- 
taka, kapálabháti, on which 
Patafijali is silent, 1428 and n; 
photographs of the processes 
called Dhauti 1438n; tech- 
nique of H. claims three results 
1428; to be kept secret and 
not to be exposed to all 1460. 
works ( modern ) on H, 1428n. 

Hathayogapradipika of Svatma- 
rama, 1127 (on Mudras and 
Vajroli ), 1426-27, 1432 ( pro- 
per food for Yogin), 1443, 
1450, 1451n, 1460, 1649 (on 
secrecy); com. Jyotsna by 
Brahmananda 1427; English 
iranslation of, 1427n; main 
aim of Gsana and pranayama is 
to awaken the kundalini, while 
Patafijala Yoga does dot dilate 
upon this 1429; names about 
35 Mahasiddhas from Adinatha 
(Siva ), Matsyendranatha, Go 
raksanatha and others 1115n, 
1429n; proper name is Hatha- 
pradipikà 1427; ten mudráüs 
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named by 1428n, 1129; Yamas ! 
of, are ten, of which taking a | 
light meal is the principal: 
1429. i 
Hazra, Prof. R. C. 1119; a of 
‘Studies in Purünie Records 
on Hindu rites and customs 
816n, 831, 814, 886 ( paper on 
Upapuràpas) and of ‘studies 
in Upapuranas' Vol. I) 867, 
870; admits that among the 
Upapuráüpas are works of late 
date and yet asserts that the 
age of Upapuranas began from 
the Gupta period, 836; bes- 
towed much labour and thought 
on Puranas in general and in- 
dividual Puranas 864; dates 
of the formation of U. given 
by Prof, H. entirety wrong for 
reasons pointed out 836-37; 
dates assigned by Prof. H to 
Samba, Narasimha, — Visnu- 


dharma and Visnudharmottara | 


nol acceptable 871-72; has 
developed a tendency to assign 
more ancient dates to Puranas 


and Upapuranas than the evi- | 


dence warrants 864; does not 
explain what he means by non- 
tàutrik character 876n ; paper 
on ‘Aégvamedha as common 
source of origin of Purina and 


Mahabhirata’ criticized 865- | 


——À——————————— 


Heaven (svarga), 





67; papers published in seve- 
ra] journals on Puranas and 
Upapuránas 844; puts a 
wrong interpretation on San- 
karacirya’s bhasya on Chan. 
_ Up. III. 4. 1-2 about Pariplava- 
ratris 866 ; remark of Prof. H. 
that Upapuranas were known 
to Yaj, criticized 835n; sees 
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reference to Puranas when in 
fact none exists and where 
Purana (in Harita quoted by 
Mitaksara ) means Sraddha of 
a particular kind 864-65 ; sees 
too much meaning in simple 
words and phrases and does 
not observe caution in his con- 
clusions 815; theory of, that 
if a work is free from Tantrik 
elements it should be regarded 
as belonging to 3rd or 4th cen, 
A. D. is a slippery one and 
wrong 874; view of, that the 
Visnudharmottara does not 
refer to the works of Varaha- 
mihira shown to be wrong 778. 


Heard, Gerald, a. of ‘Is God 


evident’ 1547 (on Vedanta ). 


Heart, 1073 ( note 1717) spoken 


of as lotus in the Upanisads, 
1416n. 


Heath, T. L., a of ‘Greek Astro- 


nomy’ and of * Aristarchus of 
Samos' 482, 513-14, 520n, 
566n, 676, 689n. 

1212-1215 
( vide under Gods ) : and earth, 
six hymns addressed to as 
divinities in Rg, 1492-93; 
and earth are called father and 
mother in Rg. 1548n; distance 
between h, and earth as put in 
the Ait Br., 1193; ideas about 
h. held by Jaimini, Sabara and 
Kumarila differ from those in 
the Veda and Puranas 1212; 
in Rg. h. was deemed to be a 
place where souls of valiant 
men and great donors and wise 
men went 1213; in Atharva- 
veda heaven was deemed to 
possess damsels, edible plants 
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and flowers, streams of ghee, 
honey and wine, milk, curds, 
lotus ponds, 1213; is defined 
as *mental happiness" ( priti ) 
by Sabara, 1214, 1312n; joys 
of h. were 100 times greater 
than those on earth 1213; old 
verse defines svarga as ‘a slate ; 
of happiness unmixed with | 
pain’ 1214; poets like Kāli- 
dasa describe how the soul of 
one killed in battle arrives 
instantly in H. 1213; Puranas 
like Brahma, Markandeya, 
Padma, graphically describe H. 
as having all pleasures and no 
Sorrow 1213; rewards of acts 
must be held to differ in their 
duration 1214;  Sabara and 
Kumarila state that popular 
ideas about h. are invalid, that 
Mahabharata and Puranas being 
the works of human authors 
need not be considered and 
Vedic descriptions are merely 
arthavédas 1214; Sabara sta- 
tes that the words of Veda 
provide that reward of rites 
will follow, either in this life 
or in later existences, 1215; 
Upanisads like Chan. ( VIII. 
5.3) and Kausitaki dilate 
upon the joys of heaven such 
as hundreds of Apsarases with 
garlands 1213; Visnupurana 
says h. is what produces mental 
happiness, Naraka is the oppo- 
site, that merit and sin are 
named Svarga and Naraka 
1214; was declared to be re 
ward for all sacrifices for which 
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Heliodora, 





no express reward is provided 
by Veda 1214, 
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a Bhagavata and 
Greek ambassador from king 
Antatikita to an Indian king 
131. 


Hemacandra, Jaina fcirya, con- 


demns pranayamas 1441, 


Hemadri, 1623; on Vrata 31n, 


37-40, 42n, 44-47, 49n, 51n, 
54, 55n, 61n, 82, 84-86, 88-90, 
92, 94n, 100n, 101, 105n-107, 
114-7, 119, 124, 127-8, 132n, 
142n, 147n, 148-9, 150n, 151, 
153n-4n, 156n-7n, 160n, 165n, 
168, 170-1, 178, 183n-5, 188- 
9, 191, 195 6n, 199, 207, 221, 
239n, 572n, 597n, 745n-46, 
769, 788n, 792-3, 795n, 801, 
803-4, 810n, 834n, 835, 860n, 
868n, 923n, 926n, 930n, 954n, 
1096n, 1106n, 1130 (speaks 
of some mudiàás), 1289, 1307 ; 
on Kala 69n, 73n, 75n, 78n-9n, 
89, 95-97, 99n, 100, 102, 104n, 
106, 110n, 111, 113, 115-20n, 
135, 13?n, 133, 137 n-8n, 147n, 
201n-3n, 211-16, 216, 218, 
219-20n, 222-23, 227, 229-30 
234n, 238, 241, 243n-50n, 
473n, 477, 480n, 608, 609n; 
623, 657, 663n-5n, 671n, 672- 
74; on ér&ddha 640n, 693, 
106, 920, 931n, 978n; on Dàna 
830. 


Hensler, Eric de, a. of a French 


work on 
1605 


‘Transmigration ’ 


Hepatoscopy, meaning and illus- 


trations of, 521n; not deve- 
loped in India 522n; theory 
underlying it 522n. 


Heraclitus, view of, that a new 


sun was born and died every 
day, 511, 690, 
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Heretical sects in Puranas, 978 ; 
one should not even talk with 
Paíica:átras and Pásupatas and 
should not feed at Sraddhas 
Bauddha mendieants, Nirgran- 
thas etc, 978. 

Heretics : in 1401 English Parlia- 
ment passed the Statute for 
the burning of H., which was 


not repealed till the Stuarts 


came back 416. 

Heritage of India, paper on 
‘Tantras as a way of realiza- 
tion’ in Vol, IV, 1085, 

Herodotus, 482 ( Greeks borrowed 
from Babyloniaus two kinds 
of sun-dials and division of day 
into 12 parts); refers to pecu- 
liar practice of Egyptians to 
regard each month and day as 
sacred to some god 549; 
states some Greeks had made 
the doctrine of punarjanma 
their own and that Egyptians 
were the first to teach it 1530; 
states that India constituted 
the 20th province of Persian 
empire and paid tribute 1613. 

Hesiod, furnishes the earliest 
evidence for lucky and unlucky 
days in Greece 523. 

Hevajratantra, edited and trans- 
lated by Dr. D. L. Snellgrove, 
1147. 

Hickey J. C., a. of * Introducing 
the Universe? 499, 565n-66. 
Himavat mountain (Himalaya): 

alone m. by Pfnini among 


seven principal mountains 
though he knew others also, 
1525n; Atharvaveda knows | 


it and remarks that all rivers 
start from Himavat and juin 





Sindhu (ocean), 1526n-27; 
snow-capped mountains known 
to Rgveda 1527. 

Hindi, making Hindi the only 
ofücial language of India, cri- 
ticized 1666-67. 

Hindu astronomy, discussion of 
the theory of Greek influence 
on, 514-21. 

Hindu culture and civilization, 
fundamental characteristics of 
1623-1657. 

Hindu, word, used by Darius and 
Xerxes in inscriptions 1613 ; 
few elements that bound 
Hindus together and causes 
that militated against their 
unity set out 1621-22. 

Hinduism ( vide under ‘ Buddhi 
sm’ and ‘ Buddha’); had to 
meet challenge of Moslem in- 
vasions and domination from 
llth century A. D. onwards; 
higher thought in H, held that 
there was only one God 118; 
in stemming the tide of 
Buddhism, the brahmanas and 
other leaders of H. had to 
make compromises of a far- 
reaching character, such as 
giving up of Vedic animal 
sacrifices, Pauranika Mantras 
and procedure came to be used 
along with Vedic Mantras in 
Sraddha, in Devapajaé and in 
establishing images, 1024-25; 
modern fashion to make com- 
parison between present prac- 
tices and shortcomings of H. 
and the original doctrine of 
Buddha and to disparage the 
former, but a comparison to be 
fair should be made between 
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the later phases of Buddhism ' 
and later phases and practices , 


of H. 1029. 

Hinduism, the pursuit of purely 
secular or wordly happiness is 
incompatible with the precepts 
and ideals of Hinduism 1475. 

Hindu law ( vide under Dowry, 
Women): Hindu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act ( No. 78 
of 1956 ) has made radical and 
far-reaching changes and over- 
rules all texts, rules, customs 
and usages, except in so far as 
they may have been expressly 
saved by the Act, 1336, 1670- 
71; of all the revolutionary 
changes occurring in India the 
most pervading influence will be 
that of the several laws affecting 
Hindus made from 1954 to 
1956, 1674; on adoption seve- 
rely criticized as a misnomer 
and travesty of ancient Hindu 
Law 1337-8; Hindu Law of 
inheritance declared the impo- 
tent, the outcast and his son, 
and several others as unfit fora 
share ( on partition), and only 
entitled to maintenance, but 
the Hindu Succession Act 
(32 of 1956 ) has swept away 
all these disqualifications 1319; 
under old H. L. girls were to 
be married before puberty and 
Manu IX. 90 provides that if 
relations don't get her married 
she should wait for three years 
aud then may herself choose 
her partner 1338. 

Hindu Marriage Act 25 of 1955, 
1671 ( makes sweeping changes 
of which most Hindus are 
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ignorant ). 

Hindu Marriage Act makes vast 
changes 1706 

Hindu Marriage, recent Act 
against dowry, criticized as use- 
less 1676. 

Hindu society, one of the out- 
standing characteristies of, is 
the joint family system of 
Mitaksarà type prevalent in 
whole of India ( except Bengal) ; 
drastic changes made by Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956 with- 
out abrogating it 1672-74. 

Hirdu Society and Religion; 
Reform and reorganization of, 
discussed, 1699-1710. 

Hindu Succession Act 30 of 
1956, criticized 1673-74. 

Hipparchus ( about 140 B. C.): 
Ptolemy based his work on the 
work of, 514n, 682. 

Hiranyagarbha, praised as ereator 
and identified with Prajapati 
and Santiparva says that he is 
announced in Yogasütras as 
author 1371, 1391, 1489-90. 

Hiranyakesigrhya, 622, 

Hiriyanna, Prof. M., a. of ‘ Out- 
lines of Indian Philosophy’ pp. 
298-325 ( on P. M. S. ), 1200. 

History of Dharmasastra: Vol. 
I, on pp 20, 815-16, 834n, 854, 
889, 894, 1152n, 1199; vol. 
II on pp. 18, 25, 27-8, 31n- 
33n, 34, 37, 43, 87n, 101n, 1233, 
126, 148, 185, 191, 206, 210, 
218n-9n, 267, 276, 293, 312, 
393, 419, 421, 511n, 536-37n, 
554n, 614, 622, 674n-5n. 
724, 737n, 748, 759n, 773n, 
718-9n, 790, 802n, 853n, 
935, 945, 969n 973n, 991-2, 
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1006n, 1027, 1029n, 1031, 
1079-80n, 1096n—97, 1099n, 
1114n, 1116, 1123, 1125, 
1205n,  12317n-18, 1233n, 
1244n, 1269, (for Madhu- 
parka ), 1269n (for Sautra- 
mani ), 1272 ( Upanayaua for 
women), 1279 (marrying a 
maternal uncle’s daughter and 
gift or sale of horses), 1288, 
1292, 1294n, 1304n, 1306 
(distinction between yéaga, 
homa, and déna ), 13'3n, 1317, 
1319, 1321, 1323n, 1325n-26, 
1328n-29n, 1331n, 1413n, 
1122, 1458, 1471-2, 1511, 
1527, 1536n, 1545, 1570, 1577, 
1592, 1598, 1614, 1624, 
1626-28, 1632, 1634n-36n, 
1638n-1640, 1643,  1647n, 
1688 ; Vol. IIl. — (on 
pp.) 184, 237n, 335, 448, 
486, 532, 543n, 545, 620n, 


640, 648n, 686-7, 691n, 603, | 


701, 783n, 812n, 849, S56n 
969n, 1080, 1152n, 1184, 1190n, 
1205n, 1239n, 1257n, 1259n 


(on Manu II. 7) 1258, 1260, : 


and n, 1262, 1263n, 1264n, 
1266n, 1269, 1273n, 1278-9, 
1280 (discussion on valid 
customs and usages), 1251 


( Kumārila’s explanations of | 


transgressions by great men of 
antiquity ), 1294n, 1296, 1301n, 
1309, 1319-20, 1336 ( adop- 
tion by Hindu widow), 1120.1, 
1469n-70, 1472, 
1626-27, 1563, 1701; Vol 1V- 


3, 20, 28, 10n- t1, 52-3, 64—5n, | 


89n, 91n, 97-8, 103, 105, 204n, 

205n, 246n, 267, 272, 292, 371, 

375, 386, 4106, 430-31, 462, 
11 


1474, 1543n, | 


640, 671, 673n-4n, 675, 681, 
706, 73in, 756n, 7T86n, 796n, 
835, 865n, 891-5, 915~-16n, 
$20, 932-3, 988 (meaning of 
ita ), 1110n, 1212, 1231, 1273n, 
1317, 1320, 1334, 1365n, 1416, 
1429, 1458, 1538, 1531-2 
1576n, 1589, 1592, 1598, 1643, 
1645, 1653 (n), 1706 ( Hinda- 
karanavidhi ). 

History of Sanskrit Poetics by P. 
V. Kane, 769n,780, 9975,1653n. 

Hittites, 599n comparative gra- 
mmar of H. language; Sayce 
draws attention to the fact 
that H. numerals are Sanskrit 
5991 ; technical Sanskrit 
words in horse-breeding, royal 
names and Vedic gods about 
1400 B. C. among H, 683. 

! Hobhouse, L. T. a. of * Morals in 

' evolution’; 1594, 1606, 1630n. 

: Hoens, D. J. work of, on Santis, 
is extensive but deals with 
Santis in Sarbhitàs, Bráhmapas 
and Srautasütras only 735. 

Hoernle, Dr. 499, 840n ( on 
date of Amarakosa ). 

Hogben, on ‘Mathematics in 
Antiquity? 182n. 

Hogg, A. G, a. of ‘Karma and 
Redemption’ 1570n, 1604. 

Ho'akadhikarana-dai, I. 3. 15-23 
are so called because the first 
example in Sabara’s bhasya is 
Holak& 237n, 1281; frequen- 
tly m. by writers on Dharma- 
éastra 1281-82, 

: Holika 237-241 (vide under 

Sahara), also called ‘Hutagani’ 

and ‘ Phalyunika’ 238; ancient 

festival on Pbalguna Full 

Moon of unmixed gaiety and 
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frolic throughout India, though 
all parts do not observe it in 
the same way 237; derivation 
of the word from the word 
‘Homa’ 239n; element of 
bonfire is present everywhere 
except in Bengal, where swing- 
ing of Kisna image is done 
237; Dolayatrà in Bengal in 
place of bonfire 239-240; 
history of holākā from ancient 
times 238; legend as to why 
boys become boisterous and 
kindle Holākā 238-39; num- 
ber of days for this festival 
varies 237 ; obeisance to ashes 
with Mantra on the day after 
Phalguna full moon 239; ob- 
scene sex references in 241; 
only religious element is wor- 
ship of Krsna in Bengal and 
in some other provinces a 
priest is engaged to perform 
pija before bonfire 237; ori- 
gin of, explained from natural 
phenomena 240; ribald songs 
and music, sprinkling of colo- 
ured water or powder are 
accretions 240-241; sounds 
made by beating mouths with 
the back of the hand 237, 241; 
spring festival in origin 240; 
sprinkling of friends with 
coloured water from bamboo 
or metal syringes or with red 
powder is indulged in now 
even by persons in high places 
237 ; worship of Kama, god of 
love 239, 

Homa, 802 and n; cannot be 
performed by women and 
fidras with Vedic mantras but 
could be perfurmed for them 
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through a priest 32, 40,2; 
distinction between homa, yaga, 
and dana, 33; distinguished 
from derapüjà 33; fire in 
which h. is to be made 50; 
in a vrata was in honour of the 
deity of the vrata or was 
vyahrtihoma 33; number of 
&hutis to be offered in 50. 


Honey making and queen bee, 


illustration of, in Pragna Up. 
II 4 and in  Yogabhasya, 
1444n 


Hcoke S H., a. of ‘ Babylonian 


and Assyrian religion? 522m. 


Hopkins E. W., paper of, on 


* Yoga technique in the Great 
Epic’ 1393, 1577 (against 
Deussen’s theory); 1604 (on 
modifications of karma doc- 
trine ). 


Hora, a branch of Játaka 479; 


also means ‘lagna’ and also 
half a ‘rasi’ 546; early Sans- 
krit texts do not employ the 
word h, in the sense of 24th 
part of day 571n; had three 
sub-sections, Jàtaka ( horosco- 
pie astrology ), Yà'rà of Yatrika 
( prognostications on a king's 
march for invasion or for start- 
ing on ẹa journey), Vivaha 
( examining horoscopes of part- 
ies to a marriage) 479-80; 
lords of the two horas of a day 
580-81; meaning and deri- 
vation of, 545, 571n, 580; 
prognostications from birth on 
each of the two horas of a day 
580; three meanings of, in 
Sanskrit astrology 571. 


Horace, ode of, to Maecenas 550. 
Horaéastra, meansastrology based 


Index 


on horoscopes of individuals 
545. 
Horizon, 
the 
58 tn. 


Horoscope (vide astrology, Ab- 
medabad, bhāva): ancient 
and medieval Indian h. took 
no account of Uranus, Neptune, 
Pluto and Satellites of Jupiter 
637 ; correctly cast from look- 
ing at a man, his eyes and 
hands by Mahadkar Jyotishi 
631; is cast not only for indi- 
viduals but also for companies, 
ships, animals, foundations of 
buildings, cities and countries 
555; oldest h. found in Meso- 
potamia and not in Egypt nor 
in Greece, 596-67; oldest 


Brhajjataka employs 


word ‘harija’ for it 


Greek h. from Egypt range , 
from 4 B. C. to 500 à. D. 591; |; 
possibility that h. might lead | 


to a more or less correct state- 
ment about a person’s features 
but little about the vicissitudes 


of his life, 632; principle that | 
h was merely like a map or | 


plan was often given up by 
Varahimihira and others 547- 
48, 634; Ptolemy insists that 
h. is not the sole basis for judg- 
ing a persons future, but 
country of biith, race, customs, 
upbringing have also to be 
considered 553-4 ; 
scopes of avataras like Rama 
and of other famous 
persons examined 627-629; 


some horo- 


ancient 


twelve houses in h,, their names ` 


and synonyms 577-8; Utpala 
and Rajamartanda also require 
as Ptolemy does, the considera- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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tion of country, caste, family 
and customs of a person whose 
h. is to be explained 551n, 555; 
was linked with the doctrine of 
Karma and Punarjanma by 
Varāhamihira and other Indian 
astrologers 545; word horo- 
scope coined late in Greece 
597. 


Horses, honoured in Durgotsava 


181; Nir&jana of, m. in Raghu- 
varhéa and Brhatsarbhità as Santi 
187 ; 
movements, prancing, 
of, 804; sale of, expressly for- 
hidden by Manu X. 89 and 
impliedly by Tai. S., but gifts of 
H. highly praised in Rg. 1257n. 


prognostications from 


neighing 


Hospital, establishment of, with 


physicians proficient in eight 
of Ayurveda m. in 
Nandipuràga q. by Kalpataru 
and Apararka, 891. 


angas 


Heurs, European, derived from 


Dabylon and Egypt 678. 


Howe, astrological requirements 


in construction of 623; aus- 
pieious times and naksatras for 
construction of, were provided 
in grhyasütras 622-23; cons- 
truction of, called Sàlàkarma 
622; first entrance (grha- 
praveśa ) into a newly built h. 
required the same astrological 
times as for construction of h. 
624; many of the astrological 
requirements are observed 
even now in construction of a 
house and first entrance in a 
newly built h. 624 ; works on 


construction of, 623. 


Householder-vide under ‘gifts’: 


high euloyy of stage of, in 
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Dharmaáüstras, epics and by 
poets, 27; is to engage after 
daily bath, in Japa of parts of 
three Vedas, of Atharvaveda, 
of Puranas with Itihasa and 
Upanisads 865; to perform 
five yajiias daily 935. 

Hrozny : puts date of Mitanni 
records at 1360 B. C. 599a. 
Hultz:ch, edited ‘ Aśoka Inscri- 

ptions’ 1012n, 1017. 

Humphreys, Christmas, a. 
‘Karma and Rebirth’, 1605. 

Hünas, vide under Mihirakula 
and Toramàna, 61n, 856, 

Huxley Aldous : a of ‘Ends and 
Means’ gives advice to social 
reformers against making un- 
necessary or startling changes 
1338, 1676; warning by, 
against the plethora of books 
on Yoga, 1651. 

Images (vide under Portent ) : 
Grant of a village on the esta- 
blishment of Visnu image in 
6th century A. D. 625 ; of gods 
were made for sale and for 
worship before Panini, 36; of 
gods described as dancing, 
trembling and weeping as a 
portent 769; Puranas say that 
i, are necessary for concentra- 
ting the mind 973n; rules 
about auspicious times for esta- 
blishment of i, 621-5; rules 
about making images of Sun, 
Matrs and others in Br S, and 
Puranas 683n, 1046 ; Santi for 
i. of gods that fall down, weep, 
dance, laugh or sing 737n, 
769n, 770; reasons advanced 

_ for image worship are acquie- 
sced in by some western scho- 


of 
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lars also 1649-50n, 

Incense ( dhiipa); results of 
burning various kinds of dhipa 
39 ; varieties of incense 39, 

Incentives for hard work are 
required even in Russia 1682, 


India, ( vide under ‘monuments’): 
Achievements of, after Inde- 
pendence in 1947, 1663-64; 
downfall of, was due to lack of 
certain virtues, such as general 
high character, nationalism, 
freedom, justice, high endea- 
vour and not merely to caste 
system, 1643; even when 
Buddhism flourished, the people 
of India as a whole were 
always Hindu 1606; inter- 
course between Babylon and 
IL from 3rd millenium B- C. 
598-600, 683; Northwest of, 
was centre of Sanskrit culture 
at least six centuries B. C. 542; 
people of, were and are ready 
to agree that there may be 
alternative approaches to the 
mystery of life and salvation 
of the soul 1012; Rhys Davids 
holds that I. never indulged in 
persecution approaching in any 
way to persecution of reform- 
ing Christians by orthodox 
Christians etc. 1011; Varaha- 
mihira divided India into nine 
parts, each of which held to be 
governed by three naksatras 
and the Markandeya also agrees 
530; works and papers on anci- 
ent Geography of, 1528n; 
proper word for I. is Bharat. 
varga or Bharata 1614; no politi- 
cal unity for the whole of India 
(except perhaps under Agoks ) 
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at any time nor of one nationa- ` Indian, brought to Baghdad a 


lity for all Hindus till the 
British rule began, 1621; is 


now a sovereign democratic Re- ' 


public 1663; mixed economy of 
public and private enterprise 
in I. 1682; poor per capita in- 
come of India, 1635; problem 
of phenomenal growth oi popu- 
lation 1687-88; some of the 


causes of political downfall of | 


India 1622-23; was invaded 
by Persians, Greeks, Scythians 
and Huns but they and other 
tribes like Pāradas, Cinas, 
kirātas that emigrated into I. 
were absorbed 1640; Yavanas 
and Kambojas referred to in 
Aŝoka’s edicts 1640 ; assistance 
to, by U. S. A., 1693; Budget 
of Govt. of I. envisages vast 


expenditure 1659-20 ; no politi- | 


cal authority that could legis- 
late for whole of India before 
the British 
variety of laws and usages in 
1701; peculiar and formidable 
difficulties of modern J. 1702; 
publie debt of, 
periods 1692; rapid enaetment 
of severaltax laws, and their 
procedure and effects, 1694— 
95; 
linguistic undesirable 
1703; vacillating policy of 
Central Govt. as to Bombay 


and consequent 


at various 


basis 


States, based on purely | 


city criticized 1703; vast debt ' 


owed to U. S, A. and other 


countries 1689-00, 1693 ; what : 
is wanted for integration is a 


comprehensive code or system 


of belie/s and day to day con- 


duct 1703, 


t 


treatise on Arithmetie and 

introduced 
Indian numerals which were 
passed on to Europe in 12th 
Cent. A. D. by Arabs 483n. 

Indian Antiquary (Journal): 
94, 112, 130-31, 140-42, 149, 
155, 205, 207, 213, 245-246, 
253, 262, 264, 275, 279, 419, 
420, 437, 485, 493, 507n, 
508, 510, 515n, 625, 631 
(grant of 1793 A. D. con- 
taining predictions of matters 
that came to be true ), 633n, 
611n, 651n, 652n, 653, 656, 
661-3, 670, 685, 701, 702n, 
166n, 812, 817n, 873, 910, 
961n, 1010n, 1013-4, 1016, 
1018, 1025, 1129, 1161, 
1182n, 1219, 1395, 1524n, 
1528n, 16340 

Indian Art, architecture, scul- 
pture and painting ; 1652-7 ; 
works on, 1655-56 

‘Indian Culiure’ a journal, 493n, 


astronomy and 


657n, 841. 
Indian Ephemeris by Pillai: 
Vol. I, bas a long list of 


festivals but it mentions no 
original authorities 253. 
Indian Civilization ( vide under 
debts, purusárthas, varna and 
caste): wrong view of Toynbee 
(in Vol. IX) that Indian C. 
was born about 1375 B, C. 
and broke down about 725 
B. C. and Hindu civilization 
began about 775 .A. D. and 
broke down about 1175 
A. D., which he himself 
corrects in his Reconsiderations 


(Vol. XI) 1617; absorbed 
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foreign invaders like Persians, 
Scythians, Huns and spread 
its religion, art, literature to 
many countries of S. E. Asia 
by mostly peaceful methods 
1617-8. 

Indian Culture, is based on great 
spiritual values and exalted 
mind aud the 
body 1619, large 


soul over 
1640; 


number of works and papers | 


on spread of, to further India 
or greater India, 1618n; deve- 
loped the idea of three religious 
debts owed to sages, gods and 
ancestors 1626; unbroken tra- 
dition and continuity from 
Vedic times, 1622; 


the prevention of recurring in- 
vasions of foreigners and about 
inability to form one domi- 
nion for the whole of India till 
British. rule began 1620-21. 

-Indian culture, chief aims of, 
in former times 1708, 

India's great handicap is popu- 
lation and food production 
1684; India, one of the poorest 
countries in the world 1685. 

India's food crisis and the 
steps to meet it dealt with 
in Ford Foundation Report, 
discussed, 1685-86 

Indian General Clauses Act ( X 
of 1897), Sec. 13 lays down 
that the singular includes the 
plural and words of mascu- 
line gender include females, 
unless the subject or context 
is repugnant 1187n. 

Indian Historical Quarterly 30, 


questions | 
that require to be asked and 
answered by Indians are about | 
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126n, 155n, 187, 485, 516, 
614, 656, 6680, 696, 699n, 


Tln, 812 (Pargiter criti- 
cized ), 844, 883, 957n, 978n, 
1003, 1007, 1033n. 1046n, 
1075n, 1140, 1158n, 1159n, 


1160 ( Inscription of Rāja- 
rāja in 999 A. D in which 
Mimarhsasastra is said to have 
20 Chap. ), 1176 ( problem of 
‘Taduktam’ sütras), 1186», 
1187 ( paper on * Vrttikaras of 
Pürvamiminsa-sütra), 1355, 
1395, 1397 ( Prof. Renou criti- 
cized ? 1108n, 1527n. 

Indian Independence Act 

- 1917, 1662. 

Indians (except gymnosophists ) 
did not go to Greece and did 
not return to India to spread 
Greek astrology 589. 

Indians should not despair or 
lose courage, but must work hard 
to secure prosperity for all 1704. 

Indiea Antiqua (in honour of 
Dr. Vogel) 67. 


of 


Indische Studien 563n, 589n, 
617n. 
Indra and Prajapati 1497-8; 


exploits of, 12; paramour of 
Ahalya (night), 1280; rela- 
tion to Yatis, in Rgveda 1386; 
said to be a killer of ‘ahi’ 126, 

Indradhvajotthàna 274; descri- 
bed at length in H. of Dh. 
II. pp. 825-26. 

Indulgences ( granting forgive- 
ness of sins and a certificate 
of entry in Paradise ) were put 
on sale by bighest dignitaries 
of Christian Church in the 
hands of licensed traders 
933n. 
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Ingalls, Prof. on ‘ Materials for | 


the study of Navyanyaya’ 
470n. 


Inge, W. R. a. of ‘Christian 


Mysticism’ 1463n; a. of ‘Chri- 
stian Ethics’ 1668. 

Interealary Month ( adhimāsa ): 
(vide malamàsa, saimsarpa); 
as opposed to nija, Suddha or 
prükrta 664; called Sainsarpa 
or Aimhaspatya in Tai. S. and 


M. S, and  Aihasaspati in| 


Vàj. S. 482 ; condemned from 
ancient times, 671; explana- 
tion as to why it oceurs 662-- 
663; how and when inserted 
in times of Rg. and Tai. 8. 
not known but one whole 





month was added even in, 


Rg. times 490; known to Rg., 


the other Saihhitàs and the. 


Brahmanas 189; one I. M. 
once in 24 years provided in 


Kautiliya and another after | 


24 years more 506n; Maha- 


bharata adds two I. M. in 5| 


years, 506 n; names for I. M. 
in Sanskrit are many and 
their explanations 671; people 
following luni-solar calendar» 
like the Babylonians, Chalde- 
ans and Indians had to resort 


to the device of, 662; said to 


be of 35 days in Sat Br, 
489n ; two intercalary months 


in five years ace. to Vedanga | 


Jyotisa and others 663; vari- 


ous works specify different : 


periods after which I. M. 
occurs 663, 


Invaka, means Mrgasirsa, 535. 
Inquisition: instances of the 


intolerance and barbarities 





of, 1019-1020 ; method of its 
work 1020; Rule W. H. a. 
of History of, 933; state of 
Hindus in Goa when Inquisi- 
tion existed 1020; three ce- 
nturies of I. resulted in co. 
ndemnation of 375, 000 people 
of whom at least one-tenth 
were burnt 1019; was esta- 
blished in Goa in 1550 and it 
continued its inhnman work 
for 250 years more, 1020; 
works on the brabarities of 
933n. 

Inscriptions: Aihole I. 1029; 
Aéáoka I. 686n ; details about 
season, month etc. how 
given in i before and after 
Christian era 669-670; from 
Kauibuja ( Cambodia ) 1048n ; 
Junagadh Inseription of Rudra- 
dàman 670; Nasik cave In- 
scriptions 965n ; of Campa and 
Cambodia 883 (6th century 
provision for reading of 
Bharata, Ramayana and Pura- 
pas); Somanath Pattan In- 
scriptions of 1264, A. D. is a 
a remarkable one 1018; 
Yozaíüstra, Yoga techniques 
and  àsanas mentioned in, 
1425n. 

Tonia (of which Yavana is a 
Sanskrit equivalent): original 
location of, 516n. 

Tsaiah ( Old Testament ) 548, 

Isinasarhhita 228-9, 

Hopanisad 1478, 1704, 1707. 

Istàpürta : ( vide under *Pürta',: 
occurs in Rgveda once and 
means merit acquired by sa- 
crifices and by works of 
public utility 947 ; occurs in 
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Upanisads Manu and puranas 
947-9. 

Isu-yàga, a magic rite referred 
to in P. M. S. VII. 1. 13-16, 
to which details are trans- 
ferred from Syena-yaga 1322. 

Isvara, in Yoga system is not 
creator but has a limited role 
1412-13. 

lívarapranidhána, two meanings 
of, in Vyasabhàásya 1412n, 
1414. 

Itihása-purána, meaning of, acc, 
to com, on Sat. Br. 815; in 
Atharvaveda, Sat, Br. and 
Srauta-sütras and Kautilya, 
816, 819; m.in Tai, Ar, 
Chàn. up and Br. Up. 875; 
reading of, prescribed for all 


dvija householders by Daksa, | 


819; Upanisads speak of 
them as fifth Veda 817, 
Itikartavyaté~ means procedure 
of sacrifices, 1283n ; Kalpa is 
the same asi. 1289n; word 
occurs in P. M. S. III. 3. 11. 
I.-Tsing : his ‘ Records of Western 
world? tr. by Dr. Takakusu 
942n, 1003, 1198n ( refers to 
Jayaditya, author of Kasika ) 
Iyengar, Dr. S. K., a. of § Mani- 
mekalai in its historic setting’, 
1186n. 
Jàábàla, a. of Smrti 213n. 216, 
Jabàli, a. of Smrti 247, 248n. 
Jàbálopanisad 944, 1251 ( gives 
several options about the time 
when to become a sannyasin ), 
1514, 1607. 
Jacks L. P, a. of ‘Near the 
Brink’ 1609; 1675n ‘on 
social reform ’). 


Jackson, A. M. T. 1640n ( attra- 
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ctive and absorbing power of 
Hinduism ), 

Jacob, Colonel, a. of *Laukika- 
nyàyàánjali 1339. 

Jacobi, H. 579, 1395, 1397-98 
(on dates of philosophical 
sütras); Festgabe H. Jacobi, 
812, 883; on date of Rgveda 
510, 513; papers of, on Indian 
astronomy in E. T. 644. 

Jagdish Lal, editor of Yogayatrà 
627 n. 

Jagara, 26 items of, in Ekadasi- 
vrata 106n., 

Jaigisavya, m. as Sankhya-yoga 
teacher in Santiparva 1374, 75 
(dialogues of J. and Asita 
Devala), 1391-92 (a great 
Yoga teacher in Salya and 
Santi parvans ) 1398, 1444 
(Yogabhasya on Y. S. IT. 54 
follows J. ). 

Jaimini ( vide under Badarayana, 
Mimarbsa, Pirvamimarsa, 
Vyasa): a. of Pirvamimarnsa- 
sitra 24n-5n, 28, 33-34, 53, 
73n, 77, 86, 96, 132, 139, 
Q12n, 224, 823-4, 926n-7n, 
1032, 1097 and n, 1107, 1114n, 
1154-55, 1158, 1207, 1222n, 
1231, 1250 (the word ‘nityanu- 
vada’ occurs frequently in), 
1527, 1544-45; commentator 
Upavaisa on, 735n, 821; pupil 
of Vyasa, acc to Samavidhana 
Brahmana, 1161; received 
Samaveda from Vyasa, 1161 ; 
Sabha and Santi parvans and 
Puranas on 1161; sütras of 
V.S. in which J. is named, 
1162. 

Jaimini, a. of a Smrti, 249n, 

Jaiminiya Brāhmaņa 1117, 
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Jaiminiya Grhyasitra 733 (ad- 
bhutaganti ), 1177. 

Jaiminiya-nyaéya-mala—vistira of 
Madhavacarya 1185, 
1189 (summarises in verse and 
prose 1000 adhikaranas ). 

Jaiminiya Srauta-sütra 1177. 

Jaiminiya-sitrarthasangraha 
Rsiputra Paramegvara 1159n, 
1188n. 


237n, 


Jaina Kalpasitra of Bhadrabahu | 


TIT. 


Jainas, doctrine of ‘ Saptabhanei- 
> l [»] 


naya’ m.in Vignupurana 97 4n; | 
of | 


had mudrés 1130; 
there being 
macons 


view 
and 
by Pafica- 


two 
criticized 


suns 


siddhantikà and Brahmagupta ' 


511 and n. 


Jainism, pract’sed thoruugh-going : 


ahimsa 1648, 
Jalasayotsargatattva 1273n 
Jamadagni, a. of a Smiti 118n. 
Jambudvipa, m. in Aéoka's Rup- 

nath Rock Inscription 1523, 

1614. 

James, E, O,, a. of ‘the cult of 
the Mother Goddess’ 1046n. 
James, William, a. of ‘ Varieties 
of religious experience’ and of 
‘Pragmatism’ 1212, 1475, 1483, 

1186, 1650n. 

Janaka, king of Mithila, a pupil 
of Paücasikha ace. to Santi- 
parva, 1365-70; had reached 
a position of unconcern about 
worldly goods and power 
1367n, 1369; dialogue het- 
ween J, and Sulabhà and her 
scathing remarks against J. 
1368-70; learned from Pañca- 
sikha the whole doctrine of 
moksa as based on Upanigad 


12 


| Janamejaya, 
of | 
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passages acc. to Santiparva, 

1369-70; learnt from Yàjüa- 

valkya the doctrine of brahman 

ace. to Br, Up. 1370, 1377-79; 

offered to become slave of 

Yajfiavalkya 1580, 

son of  Pariksit, 
6485n; quarrel of, with brāh- 
maņas, 827 and n. 

Janasthāna, on Godāvarī, said to 
be sacrificial ground of Janaka 
dynasty, 894. 

Janma-maranavicara, of Bhatta 
Vamadeva, on doctrine of 
Karma 1599-1600. 

Janmastami, vide Krsnajanmas- 
tami. 

Japa of Om in Smrtis and Man- 
dikyopinisad 1413 and n. 

Japan, compelied by growth of 
populition to legalize abortion 
1689. 

Jastrow, Morris, a. of ‘ Religion 
of Babylon and Assyria’ 522n, 

Jataka, a branch of hora ( judi- 
cial astrology ), based on horo- 
scope 479, 545; often identi- 
fied with horasistra 546. 

Jatakalankara of Ganega, compo- 
sed in 1613 A. D., 558. 

Jàtakarma (rites on a child's 
birth ); auspicious times for, 
605, 

Jitakas, Buddhist birth stor.es 
599n. 

Jati (caste): word does not occur 
in Vedie literature, but occurs 
in Nirukta, Panini, Mahabha- 
rata 1133; vide under ‘varna’, 

Jawaharlal Nehru, a. of * Auto- 
biozraphy' 16195, 1689; about 
a man having a worth-while 


ideal, 1670. 
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Jaya, applied to Mahabharata at 
first but later to several other 
works also 301, 870-1. 

Jayakhya-samhita, 1105n-6, 
li11, 1120 ( on nyàsa), 1123, 
1125, 1131n, 

Jayamangala, commentary on 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra 195n, 
238, 1131n. 


Jayamangala, com. on Sankhya- | 


kariké, names many teachers 
between Paiicasikha and [évara- 
Krsna, 1355, 

Jayanta-bhatta, a. 
maüjari 469. 

Jayanti, 8th of dark half of 
Sravana with Rohini naksatra 
is different from Janmastami- 
vrata, acc. to Hemiadri and 
some others 133. 

Jayantinirnaya, of Hárita Ve- 
nkatanatha (part of Dagani- 
rpnayi), 132n, 133, 133, 139n. 

Jayaprakasa Narayan and Sarvo- 
daya ideal 1683. 

Jayaswal, K. P. (a, of‘ History 
of India’ 1013): 651n, 679n 
(on origin of  week-days), 
826 ( published the historical 
portion of Yugapuràna), 827 
-28, 883 ( papers on Purànas ), 
1008n ( on explanation of 
Mafüjuárimülakalpa ), 1013, 


of Nyaya- 


1140 ( a. of ‘Imperial History | 


of India’, which deals with 
parts of Maiijuérimülakalpa ) ; 
1614n( on Hathigumpha Ins. ); 
1663 ( holds that ancient 
India had republics ). 

Jayatithis are 3rd, 8th and 13th, 
230, 302. 

Jeans, a. of * Mysterious 
verse’ 1486n, 1574n. 


Uni- 
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Jehangir, killed Guru Arjun of 
the Sikhs for his religious 
activities 1019; memoirs of, 
tr. by A. Rogers and ed. by 
H. Beveridge 1019. 

Jesuits : acted on the principle 
of ‘the end justifies the 
means,’ which latter included 
incitements to assassination 

| and war 1476-77. 

Jewels: ( vide Pajicaratnas ) : 
219, 337, 759; nine, acc. to 
Vrataraja 387. 

Jews, persecution of, 1019; 
murder of five million J. by 
Germans in the 2nd World 
War constiutes the greatest 
crime in world history 1480n. 

Jha, Mahamahopadhyaya-Ganga- 
natb, a. of ‘ Parvamimamsa 
in its sources" 1157n, 1191n 
( wrong in saying that Manda- 


na wrote a. com. on Tantra- 
vartika ); translation of word 
‘kesarin’ criticized 1257 ; 


translated into English Tantra- 
vartika and notices eight 
commentaries on it in Intro- 
duction 1188, 1261;  trans- 
lated the bhàsya of Sabara 
and Slokavartika into English, 
1200; wrote introduction to 
Bhavanaviveka of Mandana 
1194; a. of ‘ Prabhakara 
school of Pirvamimarisa ’ 
1200, 1254 ( obscure as to 
meaning of ‘ aradupakaraka ' 
and ‘ Sannipatyopakaraka’ ) ; 
translated Yogasütra 1394. 

Jitendriya, defined by Manu 
( II. 98 ) 1424n. 

Jiva the word for * Individual 
soul’ occurs in Rg, I, 164. 30, 
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Jiva, meaning Jupiter in Sans- | 


krit, how derived, 572 ; deri- 
vation of J. from Zeus not 
correct 585. 


Jivanmukti, defined in Para- 
nandasütra 1055. 

Jivanmuktiviveka, 1604. 

Jiva$arman, author on Astro- 


logy quoted by Utpala for 
Anapha, Sunapha etc. 592. 
Jiana, path of, leads to Moksa 
964-65. 
Jüàuürnavatantra, 1062n ( for 
details about cakras ), 1101 
( wonderful power of mantias ), 


1117 (on Diksà ), 1118, 1125 | 


—6 ( on Mudràs ), 1127, 1131p, 
1133. 


Jhànasiddhi of Indrabhüüi( of | 


about 717 A. D.); 1050, 
1064 ( yogin may secure libera- 
tion by those 


very actions 


by whick ordinary men suffer 


torture in Hell ), 1065n, 1066n | 


( symbolical meaning of vajra 
and coitus 


with Candali or 
Dombikà ) 1071 (on gurus 
and warning against false 


gurus ), 1119 on abhiseka in 
Tantra, !142 ( date ete. ). 

Job, Book of, in Old Testa- 
ment 1546n, 

John St. ( for idea of Karma ) 
1546. 

Jones, Abel, a. of * In search of 
truth? 1481 n. 

Jones F. W., a. of * Design and 
purpose ' 1484n. 

Jones, Sir William ; published 
list of Hindu festival days 
based on the Tithitattva 253; 


translated Manusmrti and re- | 


ndered Manu I. 108 ( acarah 
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paramo dharmah ) as ‘ imme- 
morial usage is transcende- 
ntal law’ 1278, 

Johnston, E, H., on ‘ Saikhya’ 
1353. 


| Joint family system, practically 


abrogated 1672. 

Joshua ( Old Testament ) 512. 

Journal Asiatique ; 942n, 1023, 
1073, 1075n. 

Journal] of American Oriental 
Society 94, 482n, 485, 512, 
597, 599n, 655, 732n, 845, 
1393, 1398 ( Jacobi's paper !, 
1434n ( controversy on mean- 
ing of Pràna  1514n, 1615, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal 186n, 485, 499, 
699p, 883, 1149. 

Journal of Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity 650n, 1190, 


' Journal, Bharatiya Vidya 1275n, 


1456. 

Journal of Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society 437, 514n, 
Blin, 521, 826-27, 843-44, 
( Dr. Banerjee Sastri criticiz- 
ing Pargiter and others), 
883. 

Journal of Bihar Research So- 
ciety 1009n, 1383. 


Journal of Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 
131n, 245, 516n, 576, 591, 


592n, 670, 978n, 1179 ( papers 
on ‘Gleanings from Sabara 
Tantravartika ’ and 
‘Tantravartika and Dharma- 
gistra’), 1187n, 1195, 1404, 
1406, 1625 ( Deussen’s address 
on Vedanta ). 
Journal of Bombay 
Society 564. 


and 


Asiatic 
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Journal of Bombay University 
651n, 978n, 1013. 

Journal of Cuneiform Studies 
597. 

Journal of Ganganath Jha Re- 


search Institute 195, 497n, 
646n, 668n, 1076n, 1133n, 
1407, 1601. 


Journal of Hellenistic Studies 
549n, 566n, 582n, 595n, 646. 

Journal of Indian History 629n, 
651n-2n, 656n, 843, 1187, 
1198, 1376, 1411n. 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
483n, 490n, 517n, 520n, 543, 
549n, 566n, 582n, 595n 

Journal of Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, §S4n, 628n, 1124, 
1130. 

Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, 655, 690, 710, 844, 
884, 1032, 1046n, 1152n, 
1161. 

Journal of Pali 
1003, 1009, 

Journal of Roya! Asiatic Socie- 
ty of Great Britain 494n, 498, 
508, 516, 563n, 598n, 647n-9, 
656, 679n, 704n, 883, 1017n, 
1046n, 1048n, 1092n, 1104n, 
1375, 1398, 1530 

Journal of Venkateswara Ori- 
ental Institute 841n, 1395. 

Journal of United Provinces 
Historical Society 1527n. 

Jung, C. G., a. of Psychological 
commentary in Evans Wentz’s 
book, 1394; once a disciple 
of Freud diverged from his 
views on libido, 1414n. 

Jupiter, bálya and vrddhatva 
of, explained 61 ; description 
of, in Brhajjataka 574; im- 
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portance of, in settling marri- 
age 615; length of J.’s re- 
volution round the sun 657n, 
658; when in sign Leo, to 
be avoided for all religious 
acts within certain limits of 
India 62; ruler of silver and 
also gold in certain situations 
575. 

Juvenal, strongly inveighed 
against ladies who had great 
confidence in Chaldean astro- 
logy 550. 

Jwalaprasad 1398. 

Jyestha: Daíaharà on 10th of 
bright half of, 90-91 ; Savitri- 
vrata on J. Full moon for 
women whose husbands are 
living 91. 

Jyestha Naksatra is called Rohini 
in Tai. S. and Tai. Br. and 
Jyesthaghni in Atharvaveda 
500. 

Jyotirvidabharana, a fabricated 
work, mentions starters 
of eras 647, 

Jyotisa (see 
Jyotisa ) : 


six 


under Vedanga 
also called Ganita 
in Vedanga Jyotisa 478; 
had become one of the six 
( auxiliary lores) of 
Veda several centuries before 
Christ, 477-78 ; had 64 angas, 
acc. to Anusasanaparva 742 ; 
he who knows J. knows sacri- 
fices 478; included in later 
times three branches ( skand- 
has ) viz. Tantra ( movements 
of planets by Mathematics ), 
Hora or jataka ( astrology ) 
and Sakha ( divination, omen 
etc. ) 478-479 ; in case ot 
conflict between J. and 


angas 
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Dharmaéastra the latter was 
to prevail 480-481; J. lore of 
Veda several centuries before 
Christ 477-78 ; said to be 
eye of Veda in Siksà or at 
the head of all vedangas 
478; third branch of J. was 
called Sakha and also Samhita 
479; two branches of J. viz. 
Hora and Sakha exerted great 
influence on Dharmaáàstra 480 ; 
Varahamihira composed a 
work on the three branches 
of J. 479; Vedanga ( of the 
Rgveda and Yajurveda ) was 
concerned with only astro- 
nomical matters 478. 

Jyotisa work embodying all 
three branches of, was called 
Samhita 479. 


Jyotisa-ratna—-mala of Sripati 
557, 559-60. 

Jyotistattva 610n-In, 613n, 
623-4, 626, 660, 734 (on 


Santis), 745n, 778-80, 792 ( on 
Pallipatana ). 

Kabir (Moslem weaver and 
disciple of Ramananda 1400- 
1470 A. D. ) 969n; his teach- 
ings 969. 

Kadambari of Bana and his son 
39, 821-22, 1040, 1047, 1124n, 
1205, 1384, 1423 ( in hermi- 
tages of sages natural anti- 
pathies between animals dis- 
appear ). 

Káàdividyà (a form of Tantra ) 
1045n. 

Kaivalya : does not occur in the 
principal or older Uphnisads 
but the word Kevala occurs 
in Sv, Up, IV. 18 and VI. 11 
1415, 





Kala, as a unit of time various- 
ly defined 117. 

Kala, as the first principle in 
Atharvaveda 1495. 


Kala ( vide under Kalpa, Man- 


vantara, pralaya, Rudra, 
measures of Time, yuga); 
Āśvamedhikaparva has an 


elaborate metaphorical deseri- 
ption of wheel of K. 467; 
Bhagavad-gītā identifies K, 
with Krsna 467; derived 
from root ‘ Kal’ in Bhagavad- 
gité, 467n ; included among 
nine dravyas by Vaisesika- 
sūtra 468; in the case of 
religious rites K, is not a mere 
detail, but is the  nimitta 
( occasion ) on. the happening 
of which an act has to be 
performed and what is done 
at a time other than the 
prescribed one is as good as 
not done 73; Mahabharata 
frequently refers totheme of 
Kàla 466-67 ; mukhya and 
gauna 100, 102; not inclu- 
ded in the 25  tattvas of 
Sankhya, but m. in relation 
to Karanas 468; Omkára is 
said to be beyond the three 
divisions of K. by Mandikya 
Up. 465; Panini uses the 
word K. for ‘ time’ in general 
or proper time or divisions of 
time 467; Pataíijali's impor- 
tant theory about K. that it 
does not exist except as a con- 
venient name or word for the 
manner of measuring changes 
and comparing them 468; 
produced by Him who is inte- 
ligent and omniscient, acc- 
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to Sv. Up., 465; produces 
and destroys beings and is in- 
-vincible, acc. to Ádiparva 466 
-467; Puranas on K. hold 
that time is without beginning 
or end, is all-embracing and is 
identified with God 473-4; 
Santiparva on the formidable 
influence of K. on all inclu- 
ding even Indra and other 
gods 467 ; Santiparva speaks 
of Kala as 20th guna and to 
be the source and end of all 
beings 467 ; Satapatha 
Brahmana uses it in sense of 
time or ‘proper’ time 464; 
Svetasvataropanisad uses the 
word Kàla in sense of cause 
or source of creation 465; 
unis of K. 486 ff; Upa- 
nisads use the word K. in 
the sense of ‘ end ' or * proper 
time’ or ‘appointed time’ 464 
-465 ;  Vanaparva identifies 
Krsna with K., Brahma, Rudra 
etc, 467; views on time 
being non-existent as a sepa- 
rate entity or as being directly 
apprehended or as merely 
inferred 469-70; word occurs 
in Rg. only once 463; word 
used in two senses even by 
early Vedic times viz. time 
in general aud as identified 
with Supreme Being 464; 
Yogasiitrabhisya has a brief 
but interesting and abstract 
disquisition on K, 471-72, 
Kaladaréa 75», 78. 
Kalafijadhikarana Nyaya 77, 
Kalanirpaya 54n, 73n, 75, 77n-8n, 
85, 95-97n, 99n, 100n, 105n- 
107 ,112-3,115-7n, 120n, 121n, 
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129n, 132-5, 138n, 145n, 146n, 
151n, 153, 188, 202n, 211n, 
215n, 220n, 227n-230, 232n, 
241, 243n-5n, 249n. 659, 666n, 
671n, 672, 705. 

Kalanirnaya-kariké 145n, 657n, 
661n, 662n, €65n, 674, 705. 

Kalamadhava 67n-8n, 

Kalatattvavivecana 73n, 77n, 86, 
96, 121n, 135, 154n, 1£7n 
158, 163, 176, 180-82, 188, 
195-196n, 203, 204n, 232, 240, 
672n. 

Kalaviveka of Jimitavahana 
41n, 58, 61n, 75n, 76n, 78n- 
9n, 81n, 83n, 95, 97n-100n, 
105n, 106n, 110n, 111-2, 116n, 
1175, l19n, 121n, 125, 126m, 
133, 154n, 165n, 176n-178n, 
180-1n, 194, 200n, 207n, 212n, 
214n, 216n, 220n, 222n, 238n, 
941,  213n, 244-5n, 246n, 
248-9n, 662n, 67 1n-7 4n, 70Ó6n, 
166n; mentions seven prede- 
cessors that wrote on Kala 58. 

Kalaía, king of Kashmir ( 1063- 
1069 A. D. ) wasled into lax 
sexual morals by his guru 
Pramadakantha, guilty of in- 
cest with his own daughter 
1075n. 3 

Kalaía, jar used on auspicious 
occasions like marriage, coro- 
nation 280. 


Kalasiddhantadargini of Sri 
Haranchandra — Bbhattaearya, 
exhaustive work on Kala 
475, 


Kalhana, author of Rajatarah- 
gini 630, 649 1075; vide 
under Rajatarangini. 

Kali, mentioned in Mahabharata 
135; one of the dhyanas of, 


Index 


described, 
_ under Devi, Saktas, Sakti ), 
Kalidasa 1046n ; generally held 


1041n; | 

| 

to have flourished about 350- | 
| 

i 


( vide 


450 A. D., 186;  reters to 
Visnu’s sleep for four months 
110; ‘refers to Vratas 46 ; 
refers to Nirajana Santi 193; | 
traditions about K., Vikrawa 
and nine jewels 901, 1461 
(uses Yoga technical words), 
1571 (on Karma doctrine ) ; 
throbbing of hero’s right arm 
and of the right eye of the | 
heroine foreshadow future 905, | 
1027, 1152; uses Sankhya ; 
terms 1384 ; 

Kaliképurana 34, 39-40, 154, 
156, 158n-60n, 162, 164 ( on 
16 Upacàras of Devi, on ani- 
mals to be offered ), 165-167, , 
169n, 171n, 173 ; 174 ( Yogi- 


nis named and numerous 
balis to Devi), 175n, 176n, ' 
177 Sabarotsava in Durya- | 


püjà), 178n, 180( paja of | 
Devi three times in the day y! 
185, 187 ( nirájana ), 219, 793, | 
830, 1032-33, 1093 ( many 
chapters cn mantras, mudris, 
nyàsa etc.) 1120 ( matr 
kányása ), 1121, 1124n, 1287 
(three verses q. by Kalpa- j 
taru ) 1332; devotes consi- 
derable space to Durga and 
her worship, 156; describes 
mudras like Dhenu, Yoni, and 
states there are 108 mudras, 
55 for general worsh' p and 53 
for special occasions 1127-38 ; 
Note on 8:8 ; three separate 
recensjons of, acc. to Dr. V. 
Raghavan 888 ; to be placed 





Kalivilasatantra 


Kaliyuga, 
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before 1000 A, D., 888. 


Kalivarjya (actions forbidden in 


the Kali i.e. present age) 
1267-1:72 (vide under 
niyoga, uddharavibhaga, veda, 
sattras, sautramani, killing ani- 
mals); is a fiction invented to 
accommodate the changes in 
people's ideas and practices 
1269-70; K. actions (55) in 
number) were set out and 
discussed in Vol. III of H, of 
Dh. pp. 926-967, 1267; long 
before 9th century Dharma- 
śāstra writers had condemned 
Govadha (in Madhuparka ), 
the practice of niyoga and the 
assignment of a larger share 
to the eldest son at a partition 
among brothers 1267-68 ; some 
striking actions forbidden for 
Kali but enjoined or practised 
in Vedic times (apart from 
Niyoga and Uddharavibhaga ) 
set out, 1268-69; what autho- 
rity could sages at the beginn- 
ing of Kali have to prohibit 
what Veda enjoined or allowed 
is not made clear anywhere 
1269, 1664. 


Kali: (vide ander Devi, Sakti, 


Saktas ); one of the Dhyanas 
of, described 1041n. 

178n, 181n, 
1089n, 1093 (allows adultery 
to Saktas if semen is not allow- 
ed to fall), 1107 ( prescribes 
as mantra the reversed three 
letters of *om Durge' as*rgedu 
om’; 1117 (best time for 
diksa ). 

1107 also, called 
Tisya, 687 ; dismal description 


96 


of what will happen in 693; 


contrasted with other Yugas | 


and its special merit stated 
928; era, one of the earliest 
reference to, is in Aryabhatiya 
619; huge figures of years of, 
suggested by figures in Sat. Br. 
690 ; Inscriptions dated in K. 
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era 649, 650n; in Yugapurana ' 


827-28 ; Ksatriyas and Vaiéyas 
exist in K, though some learned 


writers hold the opposite view . 


as to Kali age, 32 ; started acc, 
to tradition in 3102 B. C. 638n; 
started acc. to Brhatsamhita 
2426 years prior to Saka era, 
649; views about beginning 
of, differ 648-649, 

Kalkipurana, note on 888. 

Kallata, a siddha of the time of 
Avanti-varman of Kashmir 
1075. 

Kalottara 1117. 

Kalpa or Kalpas-( vide Yuga 
and Manvantara) : ancient 
Upanisads have no elaborate 
theory of K, 1567 ; are imme- 
nse periods of time 686, 688, 
1567 ; are numberless 821; m. 
in Asoka's edicts 686; thirty- 
three named in Vàyupurána 
and by Hemadri 693, 

Kalpàdi are tithis on which the 
Kalpas are deemed to have 
begun 280. 

Kalpasütras: Jaimini ( T. 3 11- 
14) has a separate adhikarana 
on them 1274; Kumarila disti- 
nguishes between Kalpa ( ritual 
of Vedic sacrifices ) and Kalpa- 


sütras and names eight of the | 


last, 1274 and n ; Sabara men- 
tions three K. by name 1274; 
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various interpretations by 
Kumárila of P. M. Sutras I, 3. 
11-14, 1374-75. 

Kalpataru: vide Krtyakalpataru. 

Kalyanavarman, a. of Saravali 
546. l 

Kāma, as the First Principal or 
Essence in Atharvaveda 1494- 
95; was not neglected, as Gità 
identifies Krsna with K. not 
in conflict with dharma, 1630. 

Kamadhenu of Gopiala, friend of 
Laksmidhara, but older 249, 
884. 

Kamakalavilisa of Punyànanda 
1126, 1136-38n, 

Kamalakara: a. of Nirnayasindhu 
and Sadrakamalakara 925-26 ; 
a. of Sántiratna 813n, 

Kamarüpiya-nibandha,  q. 
Tithitattva 17 4n. 

Kamalaíila, a. of Com. on Tattva- 
sangraha, pupil of Santarakgita, 
a. of Tattvasangraha, 1194, 
1212n (quotes a verse of 
Slokavartika ), 1376. 

Kamasitra of Vatsyayana 195, 
238, 1630. 

Karsa, killing of, known long 
before the Mahabbasya 997. 
Kànpdánusamaya method, explain. 
ed 1316-17, 1312; followed 
acc. to Mit, as to Vaisvadeva 
bráhmanas in the matter of 
Upacaras, 1317; referred to 

in P. M. S. V. 3, 7-9, 1317. 

Kane Festschrift 838n, 893. 

Kaniska 186, 654 ( deemed by 
some to be founder of Saka 
era ), 669. 

Kant, a. of ‘Critique of pure 
reason’ 475, 

Kapalikas on Sriparvata 1048, 


by 
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Kapali Sastry : a. of * Rgbhásya- | Karamalkar S. M., a. of a Marathi 
bhümikà ' in English 981, 935; work on Calendar, 714n. 
bitterly attacks Sdyana but ad- | Karmarkar Prof. R. D., 1172n. 
mits that Sayana is not only | Karambelkar Dr., a. of paper on 
useful but indispensable to Matsyendranatha, 1016n ; 
Vedic students 989; inaccura- | Karana (see Visti); Brhatsa- 


cies of renderings of Rgveda 
verses and words by K. point- 
ed out 981, 988-89; on ' Veda 
and Tantra’ 1150; rendering 
of * Kavayah satyaégrutah ’ occu- 
rring only thrice in Rg. shown 
to be entirely wrong, 990. 

Kapila, a muni (see under 
Brahma, Tarpana ): as avatara 
of Visnu and chief of Siddhas 
in Bhàgavata, 1373; K., Ásuri, 
Vodhu and Pahca£ikha as four 
of the seven sons of Brahma 
1372; first promulgator of 
Saikhya, acc. to Sankhya- 
karika and Vanaparva,  ex- 
pounded itto Asuri 1356-7, 
1372; mentioned in Sv. Up. 
V. 2 is claimed by Sankhyas to 
be their founder, while Sanka- 
rācārya says that there is an- 
other K. called Vasudeva 1302; 
mentioned in Narayaniya sect- 
ion as propounder of Sabkhya 
1365 ; one of ten Angirasas in 
Reveda, 1372; styled Adividvan 
and Paramarsi in a quotation 
from Pajicagikha 1374 and n. 

Kapila, called Vasudeva, reduced 
to ashes the sons of Sagara, ace. 
to Vanaparva and  Visgnu- 
purána, 1362. 

Kapilasasthi Yoga 279, 706. 

Kapota bird, messenger of ill- 
luck in Rgveda, 729. 

Karaka, astrological meaning of, 
590. 

13 





rhihità states what should or 
should not be done on the 
several K, 708; carakaranaa 
oceur eight times in a month 
708; derivation of word K. 
708; fifth astrological item 
(or anga) in a paficahga 707 ; 
four sthira karanas with pre- 
siding deities 707 ; K,. means 
half of a tithi and there are 
60 karanas ina lunar month 
707; names are strange and 
inexplicable 708; Narada- 
purana mentions both kinds 
of K, 708; scheme of, is 
fanciful 710; saven Karanas 
of cara kind with presiding 
deities 707 ;  sthira K. occur 
only once in a month 707- 
708. 


Karana, works so called for pre- 


paring pañcāħgas 643. 


Karanakalpalatà, a work of Dr. 


K. L. Daftari 644, 664n, 713 
(basis of what is popularly 
called Tilak Paíicanga ), 714n. 


Karandikar, Mr. J. S.: a of 


Gitatattvamafijari (in Marathi); 
relies on Rg. X. 11. 8, X, 16. 3 
and 5, X. 135. G for his view 
that the doctrine of Trans- 
migration is as old as Rgveda 
1542; view of, examined and 
held to be wrong 1542-44. 


Karanyüsa: Padmapurüna  pro- 


vides for it with mantra (Om 
namo Bhagavate Vüsudevüya) 
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1121. 


Karka and Karkin-occur in 


Atharvaveda 563, 

Karma and Punarjanma 1530- 
1612: (vide under Christia- 
nity, Empedocles, Heaven, 
Herodotus, Plato, Pythagoras, 
Prof. Ranade, ‘reincarnation,’ 
Vedanta, Upanisads ): ante- 
cedent supposition to belief in 
K. and P. are four 1532; 
Ap Dh. S. and Gautama on 
1560; belief had arisen in 
times of Sat. Br. that one 
who does evil deeds in one 
life has to suffer for them in a 
later life from that being 
which he harmed 1534 ; belief 
that punishment by the king 


^. fora bad deed relieved the 


doer of the sin 1598;  Bràh- 
mana works ( such as Sat. XII. 
9. 1. 1) give details about the 
rewards of good works and 
the retribution for evil deeds 
1533-4; Br. Up. IV. 4. 5-7 
is the leading and the oldest 
Upanisad passage on K. and 
P. and so is Br. Up. III. 3. 13, 
1547-48 ; confession of sins 
was in certain cases held to 
purify a person as in Varuna- 
praghása aud 
necessary in práyaócittas for 
some sins 1592-3; clear state- 
ment of the doctrine of K. and 
P. is absent from the Rgveda 
though it refers to two births 
.of Vasistha, 1536-7; diffi- 
culty of reconciling the doctrine 
of K. with the system of 
Sraidhas for ancestors 1598; 
doetrine of Karma leads on to 


Caturmasya 
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doctrine of punarjanma 1561; 
doctrine of, extends the inexo- 
rable physical law of causality 
to the mental and m»ral sphere 
1561; doctrine of, has attracted 
many minds from the West 
and there is now a voluminous 
literature on it in the West, 
1530; doctrine of, modified 
doctrine of Heaven and Hell 
1532; doctrine of Karma, in- 
stead of being a gospel of hope 
and an urge to effort, became 
in the minds of many Indians 
confused with fatalism 1566 ; 
doctrine of K. permeated the 
whole of society, poets and 
others 1571; doctrine of K, 
not pessimistic or fatalist ` 
if rightly understood but 
emphasizes all-out effort in this 
l.fe 1573; doctrine of, received 
almost unanimous support from 
all darganas ( except Carvaka ) 
that severely criticize each 
other's doctrines 1532; doctrine 
of, touched upon by the 
Bhagavadgità in many passages 
1569; d ctrine of, à unique 
characteristic of Hindu culture, 
1530, 1616; effects of evil 
deeds done by a man can be 
got rid of only by expiations, 
or by suffering them in an- 
other life or by realization of 
Absolute brahman 1560-61 ; 
efforts made by a man on the 
path of Yoga are not altogether 
lost, but become steps on the 
path of perfection 1569 ; four 
kinds of, viz. krsna, $ukla etc. 
1572 ; idea of K. was prevalent 
among Jewish people in the 


Index 


time of Jesus (vide St. John 
IX. 2) 1546; idea of punar- 
mrtyu in Sat. Br. and Tai. Br, 
Br. Up. and Kaus. Br. 1534- 
35; influenced Indian thought 
from at least Upanisad times 
and all Hindus, Buddhists and 
Jains 1530; is an endeavour to 
question, what 
happens to men after death of 
body 1530; law of Karma, 
laid down by Upanisads, was 
inexorable that fruits of all 
actions, good or bad, must be 
experienced, but some except- 
lons were made, the first being 
that actions done after a 
person has realized brahman 
but before the body falls do 
not produce results 1587; 
little is said in the Rgveda 
about the fate of evil-doers 
1533; McTaggart, L. P. 
Jacks, Wordsworth and some 
other Western writers favour 
the doctrine of K. 1609; 
Mahābhārata in some passages 
avers that the consequences of 
the evil deeds of a man are 
suffered by the man's son or 
grandsons (and not by him- 
self), 1598 ; Manu prescribes 
Japa of certain Vedic hymns 
for removal of even mortal sins 
and highly praises Aghamar- 
sana hymn, 1592; men guilty 
of grave sins may, acc. to 
Chin, Up, Katha Up. Manu- 
smrti become beasts, or even 
tree trunks but theosophists and 
some modern men say that 
once the state of a human body 
js reached there is no regre- 


answer the 
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ssion to a lower stage 
1611-12 ; objections against 


doctrine of K. stated and re- 
plied 1609-1611; objection that 
doctrine of K. leaves no scope 
for Free will, dealt with 
1574-75 ; once  prayaécittas 
were admitted as removing 
effects of sins, other ways were 
prescribed in early times for 
the same purpose such as Japa 
( recitation of holy texts ), 
homa, tapas, fast, gifts, pil- 
grimages 1592; passages in 
Manu, Yaj. and other Smrtis 
that a guest when not properly 
honoured gives his demerit to 
the householder and takes 
away latters all puņya or 
stating that if a witness deposes 
falsely all his merit in many 
lives will goto the party who 
lost that suit are mere artha- 
vádas 1596-98 ; popular idea 
of last thought at death lea- 
ding to a new birth appro- 
priate to it is an interference 
with the law of K. 1598-99; 
practice of, for 
removal of effects of sins, 
1592; Purinas emphasize the 
importance of good or evil 
deeds, that one has to reap 
the fruits of one’s actions, 
that Karma does not come to 
end even after many lives 
unless the results thereof are 
undergone 1576-77; Puranas 
went so far as to prescribe mere 
remembrance of the name of 
Krsna or Narayana, * parti- 
eularly for gidras and prati- 
for removal of 


Pranayama, 


loma castes, 
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effects of sins 1592; Rama- 
yana, on doctrine of K. 1576 ; 
Rgveda contains some prayers 
for wealth and heroic sons, 
but it was immortality and 
joys of heaven that were most 
-valued 1533; Satapatha Br, 
had arrived at the idea that 
man’s will governs what he 
will reach after death 1535 ; 
Satapatha Br. has a passage 
on the powers conferred in 
yonder world by sacrifices per- 
formed in this life such as 
Darśapūrņamāsa, Cāturmāsya, 
1535-36 ; some features of 
our present life can be more 
satisfactorily explained on the 
theory of Karma than on any 
other 1572-73 ; strict doctrine 
of K. would require than one 
man's good or bad Karma can- 
not be transferred to another, 
but in Rg. fear is expressed 
that one may have to suffer 
for others’ deeds and modifica- 
tions were introduced such as 
the king getting 1/6 in the 
merit or demerit of his subjects 
1595-96; three classes of 
Karma, sañcita, prārabdha and 
kriyamānņa (or ‘sañcīyamāna’ ) 
explained 1574; three regular 
treatises in Sanskrit on K. men- 
tioned and described 1599- 
1604; Vedāntasūtra on K. and 
P. 1558-60 ; very few regular 
treatises in Sanskrit on the 
law of K. 1599; word Karma 
in some passages of Rg. means 
‘ exploits ’, ‘ valiant deeds’ and 


in some ‘religious works’ 


such as sacrifices and gifts, | 
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1532-33; works and conduct 
done in this life fashion a 
man’s future life and that the 
present existence of a man 
depends on his actions and 
conduct in a past life or lives 
— this is the gist of the grand 
passages of Br, Up. IV. 4. 5-7 
and III. 3. 18, which are illu- 
mined by the illustrations of 
the caterpillar and the snake's 
slough, 1516-88; works in 
English on K. 1604-05, 

Karmapradipa of Gobhila 50. 

Karmaégabda, means  *'dhátus' 
( verbal forms such as ‘yajati’, 
juhoti ), 1236. 

Karmaéaya (in Y.S.) means 
* Dharmádharmau ! 1917n. 

Karnaparva, 90n, 129, 569, 744, 
821, 829 ( on Yavanas ). 

Karpüramaüjari of Rajasekhara 
(about 900 A. D.), a prakrit 
play in which the caricature of 
a character called Bhairava- 
nanda occurs 1073-74, 

Karsa, a weight equal to 16 masas 
of eighty raktikas 219n. 

Kartavirya, vide 
‘ Dattatreya’, 

Kartika, giving up meat-eating 
in, very meritorious 283, 

Kaéakrtsna, a teacher in V.S, 
1157. 

Kasakrtsni means a woman that 
studies the Mimàmsa expound- 
ed by Kasakrtsni, 1157 and n. 

Kasika, com. on Panini’s ‘ Asta- 
dhyayi’ by Vamana and Jaya- 


under 


ditya; 27, 499n, 525, 670, 
708, 1153n, 1198n, 1205n 
( mentions Laukayatika ), 


1389n; from I-tsing's remarks 


Index 


it appears that Jayàditya died 
about 661 A. D., 1198n. 
Kāśikā com, on Slokavartika 
1184n. 
Kaéyapa, a rsi in Rgveda 463n. 
Kàéyapa, à writer on astrology, 
about 300 verses, some of 
which show knowledge of ragis, 
592, 746. 
Kasyapasamhita, 710n. 
Kathakagrhya 238, 663. 
Kathaka-samhita, 63n, 126, 498- 
9, 507n, 523, 671, 684n, 691n, 
698, 730n, 
did not drink wine), 
1297, 1385n, 1386n, 1633. 
Kathāvatthu, shows 
school of Buddhism was dis- 
posed to permit copulation for 


| 
| 
| 


! 
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avatāras 997. 

Katyayana, a. of Vārtikas on 
Pànini, 516n. 

Katyayana, Smrti of, 54, 96, 99, 
105n, 675, 1032. 


. Katyayanaérautasütra. 18n, 724, 
from whom Utpala quotes | 


1079 (bráhmapa ' 
1153, ` 


Andhaka : 


732, 738n, 1155 (closely corres- 
ponds with Jaimini’s sūtras in 
several cases ) 1224n, 1297n, 
1321. 

Kaula, is not one who drinks 
wine ete. but who has under- 
gone abhiseka, 1118. 

Kauladharma ( practices ) : ( vide 
Kuladharma ) 1052, 1076 (in 
Apararka’s day it was practised 
secretly ). 

EKaulajüánanirpaya 1083 ( on the 
rousing of Kundalini ). 


. Kaularahasya (ms. copied in 1734 
a specific purpose to monks | 


1023. 

Kathopanisad, 915 (Naciketas 
story), 917 (on vidya and 
avidyà),  939n (giving up / 
trsnà), 952, 961, 1063n (on | 


101 nadis of the heart, one of ` 


which penetrates the crown of 
the head ), 1072, 1360, 1362, 
1387, 1388n, 1339, 1400n, 
1430, 1435, 1451n, 


1455n, 


1471, 1478, 1502 (five zunas, . 


$abda etc. of five elements 
mentioned ) 1501, 
1508n, 1592-3, 1546n ( verse 
quoted in ), 1555 ( fate of some 
people after death), 1563n, 
1564, 1585n, 1600, 1611, 1625 
(illustration of pure water 
poured into pure water), 1631 
(path of moksa more difficult 
than that of bhakti), 1649. 


1507n, | 


Katre, Dr, 8. M. paper of, on 33 | 


A. D.) shows how common 
people literally understood the 
cult of the makaras, 1087 and 
n, 

Kaulas ( some ) offered worship to 
a young woman's private parts, 
1138n. 

Kaulaíastras, taught that bhoga 
need not be given up, but 
should be sublimated and sub- 
stitute a Yoga of enjoyment 
for one of abstinence 1077. 

Kaulàvalinirnaya of Jfíanananda- 
giri, 1050n, 1052n; enume- 
rates numerous tantras includ- 
ing Yāmalas, 1050», 1056n 
(extravagant praise of women ), 
1059 ( about wine cups ) 1076, 
1083 n (substitutes for makaras), 
1082-3, 1085n, 1093, 1106, 
1109-10, 1126n, 1135n. 

Kaumudi festival ( vide Divali ) : 
195. 
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Kaumudijagara and Yaksaijátri 
included under &rigá 195n. 
Kauéikasütra (of the Atharva- 
veda), 524, 535, 610, 724n, 
729n-30n, 732n, 734-35 
( Kesava's paddhati on ), 738n; 
739-40n, 769-70n, 773, 785n, 
802n (on Ayusya mantras ) ; 
Kandikas 93-138 of chapter 13 
deal with 42 adbhutas and the 
Santis therefor 735; mantras 
m.in K. on Santis appear to 
have formed an independent 
collection and  Atharvaveda 
mantras play a secondary role 
735-36; Santis in K. are 

spoken of as prayascittas 736, 

Kausitaka 66. 

Kausitaki Brahmana 223n, 489, 
491, 659, 1248, 1313n, 1497 
( Prajapati as creator ), 1535, 

Kausitaki-grhyasütra 730. 

Kausitaki Upanised, 464n-65, 
525n, 538, 864n, 866, 1713 
(joys of heaven ), 1386n, 1388n, 
1468n, 1486, 1507n, 1513, 
1553-55, 1558-9, 1563, 1579n, 
1580 ( Ajātaśatru and Balaki 
Gārgya ), 1587n. 

Kautilya, a. of Arthaśāstra : 476, 
505n, 527-8, 538, 569-70, 
658-9, 675, 819, 862, 1001n, 
1205 (includes "'Lokàyata' 
under Ánviksiki ), 1628, 1638, 
(speaks of armies of brahmanas 
and ksatriyas ). 

Kautsa, that Vedic 
mantras are anarthaka ) ( have 
no sense or serve no purpose) 
and was attacked by Nirukta 
1275-16. 

Kautuka ( nine things as consti- 


views of, 
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tuents ) to be tied on kanrkana 
in marriage 291. 

Kavyadaria (of Dandin), con- 
tairs a verse in the Sarvato- 
bhadra form, 1134. 


| Kavyamimarmsa of Rajasekhara 


1183. 

Kayaniya-Rgveda IV, 31, 1 and 
Samaveda No, 169. 

Kaye G. R.-claims that he has 
proved thit India is not the 
originator cf the decimal place 
value notation 699n; doubts 
whether Krttikas are Pleiades, 
but does not suggest any other 
identification 493, 585. 

Keay, F. E, a, of ‘ Kabir and his 
followers’ 969n, 

Keith, Prof. A. B. 1397 (on 
Pataíjali); 719, 1200 (a. of 
* Kármamnnàribsà ' ), 1254 ( in- 
verts meaning of Aradupa- 
kàraka and Sannipatyopaka- 
raka), 1395, 1434; a of 
‘Religion and Philosophy of 
the Veda and Upanisads’ 
1213, 1486n, 1491, 1604, 1627 
(remark of, about ethical con- 
tent of Upanisads being value- 
less, criticized ); a, of ‘ Sankhya 
system’ 1354, 1371, 1373, 
1376; a. of translation of Tai. 
S. ia H O. S. 1545. 

Kemadruma, Yoga, meaning of, 
584 

Kendra and Greek ‘Kentron’ 
differ in meaning 585, 

Khecarimudra (in Hathayoga ), 
descriptions of, different in 
different works 1127. 

Khilasükta 729n. 

Ken»panigad, 1044. 

Kern H., assigned Garga to 50 


Index 


B. C. 592n, 680-71; a. of 
* Manual of Buddhism" 941, 
944, 970n, 1003; editor of 
Brhatsamhitaé of Varahamibira 
69n, 187, 193, 516n, 579, 584, | 
592n; edited Saddharmapun- 
darika with Bunyiu Nanjui | 
1107; published part of Yoga- - 
yatra in volumes of ‘Indische , 
Studien'617n; published part 
of Yogapuráàna 826; rebuked 
Weber for holding Pauliéa- | 
Siddhanta as borrowed from : 
Paulus merely on similarity of 
name 516n; shows that Sa- 
ddharma-pundarika (tr. by him 
in SBE) contains passages 
closely agreeing with Gita 970, 

Kegava, a, of Paddhati on Kau- 
Sika-sütra 735n. 

Ketkar V. B., a. of ‘Indian and 
foreign chronology’ 661, 664, , 
680n. 

Khandadeva, a. of Bbáttakaus- 
tubha and Bhiattarahasya 
(1600-1665 A. D. ), 1199. 

Kharavela, Jain king of Kalinga, 
performed Rājasūya 1028. 

Khañjarīta ( wagtail) or Khan- 
jana bird; eating of flesh of, 
forbidden by Manu and Yāj. 
193; prognostications 
movements of 193, 

Khaáa tribe 969. 

Khosrove, horoscope of the acces- 
sion of king, on 18-8-531 
A. D., 556n. 

Khuddakapátha 913n. 

Kidinnu, said to have discovered 
precession of equinoxes 9lín | 

Kielhorn, editor of Mahabhasya | 
130, 408n, 1631n; published | 
list of Hindu festive days | 


from 
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based on Dharmasindhu 253. 


Kikata, a country in which non- 


Aryans resided, acc. to Yaska 
and acc. to Kumarila, K. means 
* closefisted ? 1256n. 


i Kings (vide under Mangala, 


Andhra, Pusyasnàna, Satava- 
hana, officials); naksatras on 
which the king should not get 
himself shaved  533n; not 
affected by àíauca while per- 
forming royal duties 48; not 
to donate the whole kingdom 
in Vigvajit sacrifice, 1313; 
office of, hereditary 1664; 
procedure of coronation of K. 
with Paurànika mantras pres- 
eribed in Agriand Visnudhar- 
mottara and in medieval 
digests like Nitimayükha 923; 
Pusyasnana for, had Pauranik 
mantras 1024; rise and fall 
of, depended on planets acc, to 
Yaj. 544; set free prisoners 
when the king’s naksatra was 
affected by evil aspects 531n; 
should perform all religious 
acts as directed by the purohita 
543, 142; sign of success is 
the ease or satis‘action of the 
king's mind 778; starting on 
expedition should see, hear 
and touch mangala objects and 
listen to recitations of Veda, 
Dharmagastra, epics 621, 778; 
time table for king’s daily 
routine acc. to Kautilya 819; 
when the naksatra of the king’s 
coronation or of his caste or 
the naksatra of his country is 
affected by 
aspects what is to be the fore- 
cast 530; when eclipse inaus- 


evil planets or 
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picious to king, 105; 1639 
(office of king hereditary and 
king deemed to be a divinity ). 

Küàtas, assigned to caves in Vàj. 
S. 969n; worship of Durgà by 
158. 

Kiratarjuniya 892n, 911, 1134 
(example of Sarvatobhadra 
citrabandha ), 1195 (quoted by 
Prabhakara ). 

Kirfel W., a. of ‘ Purana paiica- 
laksana’ 841, 843, 852; a. of 
‘ Die cosmographie der Inder’ 
843, 1523; gives chapter con- 
cordance of Vayu and Brah- 
manda Puranas 841n; gives a 
table of chapters that are com- 
mon to both Vayu and Brah- 
manda, 841n; Introducticn to 
‘Purana paficalaksana’ trans 
lated into English, published 
in Vol. VIE and VIII of 
Journal of Venkatesvara Insti- 
tute of Tirupati 841n; most 
of his conclusions except one 
are tentatively acceptable 852; 
view of, that the five matters 
*sarga' etc, were the only ele- 
ments of ancient Puranas not 
acceptable 852. 

Kleen, Miss Tyra de, work of, is 
of fundamental importance 
1523n; on Mudras practised 
by Bauddha and Saiva priests, 
called pedandas, in Bali 1125, 

Klega, technical word in Yoga 
1364n; five in Yogasütra II. 
3, 1364n. 

Knowledge, spiritual and scholas- 
tic, to be kept secret 1460-61 
( vide under Upanisad ). 

Kolhatkar K. K., a. of ' Pātañjala- 
Yogadaríana' ( in Marathi » 
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1393, 1399 ( criticized ). 

Koestler, A., : a. of ‘The Lotus 
and the Robot’ 1394, 1453n 
( disbelieves levitation ); labels 
Indian Democracy as Bapu- 
cracy 1668n. 

Kollam (or Paraśurāma ) era in 
Malabar, 656 ( deemed to have 
started in 1176 B, C. ). 

Konaika temple, vide 1653n, for 
description and works on 

Kosala, country, situated cn 
Saraya, with Ayodhya as 
capital 531n. 

Kotihoma 290, 752, 754, ( king's 
duty to perform); one kind 
of navagrahaéànti in which the 
oblations, fees and rewards are 
one hundred times of Laksa- 
homa, the other procedure being 
the same 752; continues for a 
year, ace, to Matsya 753 ; proce- 
dure of, 754; to be begun in 
Caitra or Kartika, if no 
urgency 761. 

Krama ( order in which the seve- 
ral component parts or acts of 
a sacrifice are to come one after 
another) 1313-1317; fifth 
chap. of P. M. S, deals with 
this, 1313; for determining 
the sequence of component 
parts in a sacrifice six means 
are specified 1313 11;  illus- 
trations (from Veda) about 
sequence being determined by 
the six means 1314-1316; 
illustrations of arthakrama be- 
ing held stronger than patha- 
krama in Dharmagastra works 
1314. 

Kramadipikà of Keíava, a Vais- 
nava Tantra 1051, 
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Kramrisch, Dr. Stella, 1653n 
(translated passages of Visnu- 
dharmottara on painting and 
sculpture) ; a. of * Indian sculp- 

- ture’ 1655, 

Kratu, meaning of, in Rgveda 
and Upanisads 1516n. 

Kratvartha 1232 34; distinc- 
tion between K.and Purusartha 
taken over into Dharmaéastra, 
examples cited 1234-5; gene 
ral rule that all angas ( auxi- 
liary rites ) are K. and there is 
a great difference between the 
results of not doing the two 
matters properly or omitting 
them and test for deciding 
whether some matter is K, or 
purusartha pointed out, 1234- 
35. 

Kroeber, A. L., a, of ‘Style and 
civilization’, disagrees with 
Spengler and Toynbee 1617, 

Krgna (vide under Krsnajanmas 
tamivrata): K, and Arjuna 
are described as drunk with 
wine and married their mater- 
nal uncle’s daughters 1281; 
identifies himself with Vasuki 
and Ananta (a naga) 127; 
killed Narakasura and married 
16000 women imprisoned by 
the latter 197-198; story of 
suspicion about K. killing Pra- 
senajit for syamantaka jewel 
147, 

Krsna-Dvaipayana, a perpetual 
student, on the 
widows of his uterine brother 
Vicitravirya by niyoga, 1230. 

Krgnajanmastamivrata 128-143 ; 
(see under Vasudeva and Me- 
gasthenes ) ; acc. 


14 


raised sons 





to Jayanti- | 


105 
nirpaya, tithi jis principal 
matter in Janmastamivrata, 


while in Jayantivrata naksatra 
Rohini is the principal matter 
133; antiquity of Krsna or 
Vasudeva worship 129-131, 
953; Besnagar Ins. of Greek 
Heliodorus refers to Vasudeva 
as Devadeva 131; celebrated 
on the 8th of dark half of 
Sravana and on Sth of Bhadra- 
pada dark half ace. to some 
128-129; conclusions of Tithi- 
tattva about the exact times of, 
134; current in Northern and 
Central India from about 500 
B. C., if not earlier, 131; des- 
cription of Kisna’s birth in 
Bhagavata is commonplace 
and vague 131; eighth tithi 
may be with Rohini or without 
it and several possible combi- 
nations of tithi, naksatra, time 
and week day are :et out, 131; 
exact time and tithi of Janma- 
staxvi celebration is much dis- 
cussed in medieval works 134; 
Ghosundi Inseription of 2nd or 
lst century B. ©. mentions the 
worship of Safkarsana and 
Vasudeva 131; is Nitya 
as well as Admya 133; Jain 
tradition abouf Krsna 129; 
Jayanti and Janmastami dıs- 
tinguished, 132; Jayanti fast 
occurring on Wednesdey or 
Monday yields far greater 
results than in other cases 135; 
Krsna, a Vedic poet, in Rg. 


invokes Aégvins 129; Krsna 
Angirasa, author of Rg. 
VIII. 86-87, 129; Krgna is 


depicted in Mahabharata as a 
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composite personality viz. as à 
prince, friend of the Pandavas, 
a great warrior, statesman and 
philosopher and also as Ava- 
tara of Visnu 129-130; life of, 
among cowherds in Bhagavata, 
and Visnu and other Puranas 
129, Krsna was one of the 
Vrsnis, stories and dramatic 
representations about his kill- 
ing Karsa and imprisoning 
Bali existed before the Mahā- 
bhasya 130; Krsna cult, vari- 
ous phases of, acc. to Dr. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, 131; Krsna’s 
birth on Rohini naksatra, of 
which Prajapati is the Lord, 
131n; account of birih of K. 
from  Bhavisyottara together 
with astrological aspects 131- 
132; K. belonged to the Can- 
dravarháa and Budha in legend 
and astrology is son of the 
Moon and so Monday and 
Wednesday on 8th of Sravana 
were deemed to yield great 
results 135n; Mahabharata on 
Krsna 129, 953; main items 
in K. vrata are fast, worship of 
Krsna, jégara, listening to and 
repeating hymns and stories of 
exploits of Krsna and parana 
135; principal items in K. 
vrata, views differ on, 137-38 , 
most important vrata and 
utsava celebrated throughout 
India 128; most sublime 
praises of Krsna in Mahabha- 
rata by Yudhisthira, Draupadi 
and Bhisma, 129;  naksatra 
of Krgna’s birth was Abhijit 
acc, to Harivaméa 133; nume- 
rous verses on the mahatmya of, 
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in Agni, Mat-ya and Padma 
Puranas 129; names one 
hundred and eight of Krsna 
set out in Brahmanda 977n; 
pàranà in K. in some cases may 
be at night, particularly for 
Vaisnavas 139; passed away 
thirty-six years after Bharata 


war, 687n; people called 
Vasudevaka and Arjunaka 
before FPanini’s times 130; 


principal time for celebration 
of K. is midnight of 8th of 
Sravana dark half (of Bhadra- 
pada if month is pirnimanta ), 
134; procedure of K. vrata 
135-137; procedure in Dhar- 
masindhu employs Purusasükta 
in K. vrata, while some other 
works mention no vedic mantra 
137; question whether Jan- 
mastamivrata and Jayantivrata 
are identical or different vratas 
is decided differently by diffe- 
rent authors 132-133; refe- 
rence to Krsna Devakiputra in 
Chan. Up. receiving instruction 
from Ghora-Angirasa 129; 
special rules about pàrapà of 
Janmastami and Jayanti fast 
138-139; the K. festival is 
not found in Krtyakalpataru 
on Vrata,-but a brief reference 
is made to it in Naiyatakalika 
section of that work 139-40; 
usage in some territories like 
Mabarastra of ‘ Gopala-kala’, 
139; Weber's theory that the 
ritual of K. festival was trans- 
ferred to India from outside 
based on three points, examin- 
ed and shown to be baseless 
140-143. 
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Krishnamachari, V. T, a. of 


* Planning in India' 1683n. 


1 


Krta, implies the number ‘four’ © 


in Tai. Br. 701. 


Krta era, 651-53; generally 


identified with Malava-gana ' 


era and Vikrama era 651-52; 
Inscriptions in Krta years 
found so far are nine, 651 and 
n; interpretation of, 651. 

Krta-yuga, 


described in Gupta . 


Inscriptions as a cycle of great 


virtue 687 ; 


Dharma perfect 


and fourfooted in K. and de- 
clined by one foot in successive ' 


yugas 688n; Manusmrti ( IX. 


301) puts for ward the view . 
that the four ages are not | 


watertight specific periods of 
time, but the king or ruling 


power can produce the condi- 


tions of Krta 696. 


Krttikas : are many, ace, to 
Satapatha Br. 507; do not, 
swerve from the east, while 


other naksatras do so 507 ; re- 
ferred to as Bahula by Panini | 


499, 740n, and a man born 
on Bahulà may be called 
Bahula ; 
Mai. Sar. 507n ; 


said to be seven in : 
seven names - 


of, from Tai. Br. 199 ; spoken ' 


of as wives of the rksas 493n; 
substances, persons and crafts- 
men governed by K. 560. 

Krtyakalpataru ( 1110-30 A. D.), 
30, 39-40, 41n, in, 
70, 101-2, 115n-6n, 119n, 
124, 139, 149, 929n, 1381 
(quoting Devaladharma-sütra), 
1407,  1409n,  ltl7n-1l8n, 
1431n, 1438n, 1140n, 1444n, 
1446n-48n, 1449, 1450n, 
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1455, 1457n; the editor of 
Krtyak. did not identify many 
verses quoted in it, e. g. on p. 
1448 (eight verses from San- 
khasmrti and six from Daksa- 
smrti ), 1458 ( fuur verses from 
Sàntparva ); on Brahma- 
carikanda 820n, 870-71, 897, 
926n, 1262(0n five cate- 
gories of smrti contents); 
on Grhasthakanda 92$n, 947n ; 
on Moksa 1112n, 1217 
(quotes Devala on Siddhis); 
on Niyatakéla or Naiyata- 
kalika 82,  ll7n,  197n, 
l&in, 214n-216n, 219, 244, 
247-49n, 897, 1246n, 1270n; 
on Zàjadharma 73i7n, 754, 
793n, 897 ; on Santis 734- 
35, 752 3 (quotes Matsya ), 
754, 7880, 798n ; on Sraddha 
527, 897; on Vrata 185, 
211 ( whole of Chap. 98 of 
Matsya q. on pp. 432-435 ), 
868n, &90n, 897, 1096n, 1105 
( mülaman'ra ofthe Sun), 1106 
( Mahasveta mantra); on Vya- 
vahara 1287. 

Krtyaratnàkara 30, 32n, 37-40, 
42n, 57, 59, 71n, 79n, 81n, 
82, 89n, 92, 93n, 101-2, 110n, 
111-2, 114, 116n, 125, 140, 
152n, 154n, 156-70, 174n, 
177n, 180n, 184n, 193, 203n, 
207n, 213n-216n, 221n, 222n, 


241, 246n-249n, 481, 660, 
662, Siln, 923n, 926n, 96), 
1243; begins with Vara- 
vratas 57. 


Krtyatattva 88n, 91, 93, 110n, 
111-2, 122 123n-25n, 134, 
138, 1395, 195n, 198n, 199, 
201-2, 207n, 208n, 228n, 241, 
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Ksatriyas, destruction of, by 
Paragurama 89n. 

Ksgayamasa 662, 664; referen- 


ces to some past K. 665; 
when occurs 664; which 
month out of twelve can or 
cannot be K. 664-665, 

Ksemaka, last king of the Aila 
Dynasty (acc. to Vayu) is 
described in Narasimhapurana 
as grandson of Udayana and 
Vasavadattà and son of Nara- 
vàhana 891—92. 

Ksemendra, a. of Daégavatara- 
carita, composed in 1066 A. D., 
824. 

Ksetra, 24 tattvas are so called 
in Sàntiparva, 1365. 

Ksetrajiia, the soul is so called 
in Santiparva, 1365, 

Ksirasvamin, com, of Amara- 
kosa 668n, 1001n, 1422n, 

Kubera-hrdaya 796. 

Kubjikamata Tantra, 1033. 

Kuhü (amávàsyà mixed with 
the first tithi of next fort- 
night treated as divinity and 
invoked for wealth and sons) 


62; suggested derivation of, 
63. 

Kulacüdámanitantra 1038n, 
1109. 


Kuladharma or Kulamarga: all 
have adhikara for this, acc. to 
Mahanirvana, while some 
declare that only those who 
have subdued their senses 
have adhikara 1077 ; combi- 
nes both bhoga and yoga, is 
superior to all other doctrines 
aud that under it whatis sin 
( acc. to ordinary people ) be- 
comes meritorious, 1083 ; de. 
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clared to be superior to all 
sacrifices, pilgrimages and 
vratas 1052; enlightens him 
whose mind is purified by 
mantras of Saiva and Durga 
worship 1083; meaning of 
K. or Kauladharma 1052-53; 
worship performed with five 
maküras is called Kulacara, 
1053. 

Kularnava Tautra 35n, 975, 
1051 ( Siva declared to Parva- 
ti), 1052 ( even Candala kno- 
wing Kauladharma superior 
to a brahmana, master of four 
Vedas, but ignorant of Kula- 
dharma ), 1056 (eulogy of 
women ), 1064, 1071 ( on false 
gurus), 1072, 1076 (how 
Kaulas behaved outwardly ), 
1081-83, 1084n (on the verse 
pitvà pitvà etc. ), 1086n, 1088n, 
1089n, 1101 ( guru's greatness ), 
1102, 1108 (five constituents of 
puraécarana ) 1110-11, 1117 
( on Diksa and its derivation), 
1120 (on nyàsa), 1123, 
1126n, 1135, 1141 ( for date); 
appears to be in two minds, in 
one breath recommending 
drinking of wine and eating 
flesh and also waxing eloquent 
over the highest Vedànta and 
fastens esoteric meanings on 
the makdras, 1983-84. 

Kullika, commentator of Manu- 
smrti, 468n, 887, 1032n, 1234, 
1265n 1330( on equal divi- 
sion of 36 years brahmacarya 
on three Vedas ), 1424n. 

Kumaragupta, 2 Gupta emperor 
styled Vikramaditya on his 
coins 901. 


Indez 


Kumarasambhava 186, 539, 620n, 
905, 910, 1384, 1623 

Kumárilabhatta : ( vide under 
Brhat-tikà, Slokavartika, 
Smrti, Tantravartika ); a of 
Slokarvartika 1179; a. of 
Tantravartika, in which he 
summarises the contents of 
Puranas, 823-24 ; 
-tikà, 1185n, 


1188, 1247n; 


a. of Tup-tika 1188; differs | 


from Sabara and 
Sabara’s bhasya many times 
as being improper or fit to be 
discarded and as absurd 1294, 
1335 ; does not apply epithets 
like Bhagavan or Acarya to 
Jaimini criticizes 
Jaimini as having composed 
sutras of little substance 1162; 
flourished about 650-700 A. D. 
1191, 1198; divergence of 
views about the chronological 
position of K. and Prabha- 
kara 1190; mentions 
dhyavàsn 1376; points of 
difference between K. and 
Prabhakara are many, 1190n; 
relies on Manu for the use. 
fulness of tarka 1475 ; states 
that Duddha's doctrine attra- 
cted íüdras and those that had 
lost caste 926 ; tradition that 
Prabhàkara was a pupil of K. 
1191; two more works ( apart 
from the three published ones) 
of K., are Madhyamatikà and 
Brhattīikā 1188; waged only 
a polemic war against Buddhi- 
sts and persecution of them 
by K. is held not proved by 
Rhys Davids 1009-10; was 
prepared to accept usefulness 


and once 


a, of Brhat 


criticizes 


Vin- | 
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of Buddha's teaching up to a 
limited extent 1009n, 1262. 
Kumbhaparva (once in 12 years) 

186, 287, 539, 620n. 

Kumbhipàka, a hell so-called 85. 

Kundalini ( vide Cakras, mantras, 
nadis); danger of trying to 
rouse K, except under expert 
guidance 1061, 1429-30; ide- 
nüfied by Dr. Rele with 
Vagus nerve but Woodroffe 
differs 1443; is Sakti coiled 
like a snake in the ádÀára or 
mülàdhàra eakra ( at the base 
of the spine ) which when rou- 
sed by Yogic practices passes 
through six cakras, reaches the 
crown of the head that has 
( sahasrára ) lotus and then the 
Kundalini returns to its origi- 
nal position 1061n-62, 1098, 
1137-8; Dr. Rele's work on 
* Mysterious Kundalini’ 1393, 
1443 ( criticized by Shri Kuva- 
layananda ); Rudrayamala on 
K. and cakras 1034n, 1061n; 
Rudrayamala sets out 1008 
names of K. all beginning 
with the letter *ka' 1062n; 
Sakti or Devi assumes the form 
of K., it is a form of sabda- 
brahma, all mantrasare forms 
of Sakti or Devi, appears as 
sounds (akgaras) which be- 
come when written letters of 
the alphabet (called matrka ) 
which are 50 from ‘a’ to ‘ksa’ 
1099. 

Kundapàyinàm -ayana, deals 
with Agnihotra for & month 
different from daily Agnihotia, 
1307, 1342. 

Kunhan Raja, Prof, C., Intro- 
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duction of, to Umbeka’s com. 
called Tatparyatika on Sloka- 
vartika, 1194, 1200; view of, 
that there is no proof of Bhatta- 
pada being guru of Umbeka. 
criticized 1194n ; wrong in his 
interpretation of words like 
‘ anupasita-guravah ’ in Umbe- 
ka's com. on Slokavartika 
1195-96. 

Kunhan Raja, 
Volume, 919. 

Kuppuswami, M. M. Prof. 1186n- 
88n, 1195 ( paper on Mandana 
and Suregvara equation in the 
Vedànta ). 

Kürmapurüna,  1l03n-4n, 116, 
121, 143, 202, 249n, 473 (on 
Kala), 682, 687, 690n, 691, 
694, 825n, 857n, 865n, 870, 915, 
921, 930n, 935 ( incorporates 
Upanigad passages ), 946 (on 
Ahirhsa), 967, 974n, 977n, 1024, 
1042, 1270n (similar to Yaj. 
I. 156), 1373, 1383, 1403n, 
1412n, 1421n, 1431n, 1438, 
1445, 1446n, 1455; 1524, 1528, 
1582; extent of, is 17000 or 
18000 acc. to many Puranas 
833; note on 888-889. 

Kismanda mantras 796, 1024. 

Kütas in marriage, eight, nam- 
ed and explained, 614-615. 

Kuvalayànanda, Swami, of Lona- 
vla ( vide under Dr. Behanan): 
ed. of Brhad-yoza- Yàjiia- 
valkya-smrti 1404: a. of paper 
on ‘the real Yogayajiiavalkya- 
smrti’ 1407; handbook of, on 
*asanas ' 1425-26 ; handbook 
of, on ‘pranayama’ 1428n, 
1441-1413 (describes eight 
kinds of Pranayama); on 
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Vivekánanda's lectures on 
Rajayoga 1443-44; suggests 


correction in Yogabhasya as to 

the bhumis of citta ( mind ) in 

Yogasütra ITI. 11, 1409; treats 

Dr. Rele’s work on ‘ Mysteri- 

ous Kundalini’ as of doubtful 

scientific value 1443. 

L’ Astrologie Grecque’, à work 
of Bouche Leclercq ( vide 
under Bouche Leclercq). 

Laghu-Harita 676n. 

Laghu-Jataka of Varahamihira 

533n, 545n, 547, 554n, 561n, 
568, 574~5n, 577, 580, 585, 
589, 594, 

Laghurudra, 813; is same as 
Ekadaéini, acc. to Kamalakara 
and some others, but in popu- 
lar practice it is eleven times 
of * Ekadaéini', 813 14. 

Laghu-Satatapa 706n, 

Laghu-Visnu 30, 48, 

Laghu- V yàsa 914n. 

Lahiri, N. C. 657n. 

Lakaras, ten (for tenses and 
moods ) in Panini 1235, 1236n, 
all of which begin with letter 
‘la’ (as in lat for ‘ present 
tense’ etc ). 

Laksahoma, a Santi, 397, 749, 
752, 731; eulogy of, 754; not 
to be performed by one with 
little wealth 752-4. 

| Laksaná, a function of words that 

gives rise to secondary sense 

293; difference between 

Laksanà and Gauni Vrtti 

drawn by  Tantravartika 
| 1298n, 

| Laksmi, com. on & alani:naya- 

karika, 672. 
Laksmidhara, 30; vide Krtya- 


kalpataru. 

Laksmidharà, com, on Saundarya- 
lahari, 1136n, 

Laksmiptjana, on amavasya in 
Divali 199-200; in Bengal 
Kali worshipped on this ama- 
vàsyà, 200 ; 
ally meant for tiadeis and 
merchants 200; night of this 


day is called sukhasuptika 
200. 
Làkula or  Lakuliéa Pasupata 


978n; Lakuli flourished about 
lst century A. D. 978n; Liünga 
and Vayu Puranas mention 
Lakulin as founder of a Saiva 
sect and Kayarohana ( modern 


Karavan in Dabhoi Taluka) as | 


its sacred place 978n. 


Lalitasahasranàma, ^ Bháskarà- 
cárya's com. on, is called 
Saubbagyabhaskara, 1083 
and n. 


Lalitopakhyana, is at the end 
of the Brahmandapurana 895, 
1042, 1072n; most verses in 
chap. 42 are same as in Mudra- 
nighantu pp. 55-57, 1128. 

Lalla, 61n, 182, 612n. 

Lama Anagarika Govinda, a. of 
à recent work * Foundations of 
Tibetan Mysticism’ 1104n; 
on Mantra ‘om Mani padme 
him’, criticized 1104n. 

Land-laws ; affecting the holding 
of lands by non-agriculturists, 
compulsury sale to erstwhile 
tenants, law placing ceilings on 
holding lands, most impor- 
tant 1674-75; criticized as 
not Socialistic, but spoliation, 
1677-8, 

Lassen 142, 


it isa day speci- | 
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| Last Thought, vide under 
| © Death’, 

Dhatadegu: is said to have com- 


mented upon Paulisa and 
Romaka Siddhàntas, 514n. 

Latá:àdhana, meaning of, 
tantra works, 1081. 

| Laugàáksi 73n. 

| Laugàksi Bháskara, a. of Artha- 

| sahgraha, tr. by Thibaut 1199. 

Laukika-nyaya, the word occurs 
in Sabara's bhàsya 1255. 

Law, Dr. B, C, Presentation 
Volume 1002; a of paper on 
‘Prince Jeta’s grove in Ancient 
India’ 1411n. 

Lea Henry C, a. of ‘Supersti- 
tion and force’ 1019-20 ( on 
methods of Inquisition ). 

: Leadbeater; C. W., a. of ‘the 
Cakras’ ( Adyar, 1927), 1148. 

Lecky, a of ‘History of the rise 
and influence of rationalism in 
Europe’ 1576 (cites instances 
of extirpation ). 

Legislation, spate of 1670ff. 

Leuba, James H., a. of ‘ Psycho- 
logy of religious mysticism’ 
(1929), 1463n. 

Levi S. (about Hinduism in the 
Island of Bali at present), 
1614, 1616, 1618 ( edited 
Sanskrit Texts from Bali in 
G. O. 8. ). 

| Levitation ( Laghima) vouched 

Í for by Dr. A. Cannon 1112n, 
1453; vouched by E. Wood, 
hut not believed by A. Koest- 
ler 1153-53n. 

Lewis, a. of ‘ Historical Survey 
of the Astronomy of the 
ancients’, 546, 550n. 

Lewis, Windham, a, of ‘Time 


in 
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and Western Man’ 475, 

Liang Chi Chao, Prof, a. of 
‘Paper on China’s debt to 
India’ 1039, 

Liberation (Mukti or Moksa): 
(vide under Mokga) 1514 
1652, 

Liebich, Prof. B. 1397. 

Lilávati, of Bhaskarac&rya, 598n. 

Limitation Act, Indian 715n. 

Lincoln, definition of democracy 
by, 1667. 

Lihga, emblem of Siva; ratnas 
(precious stones) should be 
placed on, at Makarasankranti 
or gold or ghee of cow's milk 
219. 

Lifga, technical sense is ‘ sugge- 
stive or indicative power of a 
word or words’ 1309. 

Lihgapürana 41n, 45, 52, 101, 
llón, 160n, 179, 181, 235, 
236n, 238, 946n, 978n, (on 
Lakuli ), 1030n ( Guru’s posi- 
tion ), 1072 (states Guru is 
Siva ), 1096n, ( mantra ‘namah 
Sivaya’), 1117 (treatment of 
Diksà), 1419n-21n, 1431n, 
1436n (ten pranas), 1438, 1446 
( echoes yogasütra ), 1450n, ( on 
Samathi), 1455; not drawn 
upon by Ballalasena as its 
treatment of dénas is the same 
as that of Matsya 868; note 
on, 903; one recension of L. 
was discarded by Ballalasena 
869, 903. 

Lipsasütra, is Jai. IV. 1. 9 in 
which the word * lipsa ' ( mean- 
ing ‘the desire to obtain’) 
occurs, 1232n. 

Lipta, sixtieth part of a degree 
584. 
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List ( exhaustive) of vratas and 
utsavas, 255—462. 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, a. of *Man 
and the Universe’, 1650n (on 
image worship ) 

Lohabhisarika ( vide under Nira- 
jana ) : a rite about horses per- 
formed from Ist to 9th tithis 
of Aégvina, 184, 400. 

Lokapalas ( guardians of worlds 
or the directions) 766n; names 
of eight L. 766n. 

Lokas ( worlds ), three or seven, 
denoted by the vyahrtis ( bhih, 
bhuvah ete. ), 1528 and n; 
Kürma-puràna mentions L. 
from *mahah ' to ‘satya’ 1528n; 
Mahendra-loka, Prajapatya- 
loka, Jana, Tapas and Satya 
lokas mentioned in Yogabhasya 
1529, 

Lokayata or Laukayatika : 1205n- 
1206, 1472n; Kautilya includes 
it under Anviksiki, along with 
Sankhya-yoga 1205; meaning 
of, changed from time to time 
1205; Panini (in Ukthadigana 
IV, 2.60) appears to have 
known the word 1205, 1472n; 
Ruben Dr. on ‘ Lokayata’ 
1205n ; Sadkaracarya (on V 8, 
IIT. 3. 54) states that L. do 
not admit any principle other 
than the four elements and no 


soul apart from the body 
1250n. 
‘Lokayata’, study of ancient 


Indian Materialism by Deva- 
prasad Chattopadhyaya ( New 
Delhi, 1959 ), 206n. 
Lokayatikas referred to as ‘eke’ 
in V. S. ( IIT. 3. 53), 1173. 
Lopamudra 10, 1124 (in Rg, I. 
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179. 4 ). 
Lotus leaf, not affected by water 


fallen or sprinkled on it, 1005- | 


6, 1367n, 1585n, 1587. 
Luck-vide under ‘ daiva’. 
Luders, Prof., on Rsyaśrůga story 

893. 


Ludwig ( on Kg. X. 55. 3) 491n. : 


Luke ( Gospel of ) 677. 

Luther, though a rebel against 
Pope’s authority, denounced 
Copernicus as a fool 512. 

Lyon E. a. of ‘Assignment in 
Utopia’ ( 1937 ) for horrors in 
Rassia before 1934, 1474n. 


Macaulay’s Minute on ‘Indian | 


Education’, its aim and results 
1661-62. 


Macdonell, a. of ‘ Vedic Mytho- | 
logy’, sometimes indulges in | 
facile assumptions 209, 1213, | 
1486n, 1577 (does not agree | 
with Deuwsen about Ksatriyas ; 


being original cherishers of 


Vedanta thoughts ). 


Macdougall, a. of * An outline of 


abnormal psychology ’ 14]4n. 

Maclean, C. V 
Astrology’ ete. 
689n, 

Macnicol, M., a. of ‘t Indian Thei- 
sm’ 1570n, 1593-94 (criticized 
for view that there was no 
place for repentance in doct- 
rine of Karma). 

Madanapárijata, 300, 47n-8n, 
7ln, 73n, 196n, 672, 1192 
(North Indian work of about 
1360-1390 A. D. quotes a half 
verse of Prabhakara ), 1273n ; 
1299 ( on Vàkyabheda ). 

Madanaratna, 61, 133, 244, 734 
(on Santis), 735 (list of 

15 


on § Babylonian 
516n, 


971n, 
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matters dealt with in Sàntika 

section ), 736, 755, 756n, 765n, 

769, 771n, 772, 785, 788-89, 

1303, 1304n, 1305 (on vyava- 

hara ), 1316n ( prefers as heir to 

deceased son the father and not 
mother), 1330; eulogizes on 

vyavahara, Bhavanatha 1189, 

1233. 

, Madhava, an early writer ( before 
500 A.D. ), criticizing Sankhya, 
1359, 

Madhavacarya, 1160, a. of Kala- 

67n, 151, 202, 227, 
659; a of com. on Sitasamhita, 
911; a. of Jaimintyanyayamálà- 
vistára 1199. 

Madhvacarya alias Anandatirtha 
(vide under ‘ Tolerance’): 
a. of ‘ Mahabharata-tatparya- 
nirnaya’ 1218; claims to be 
third avatira of Vayu, the 
other two being Hanümat and 
Bhimasena 1219; endeavours 
to interpret Rg. I. 141. 1-3 as 
referring to these three avatàras 
and the word madAvaA thought 
enough to claim that Madhva 
was referred toin Rg. I. 141. 
3, 1219; thirty works which 
Madhva eites are said by Shri 
Venkatasubbiah to occur no- 
where else 1219; was very 
severely handled by Appayya- 
diksita in the latter’s Madhva- 
tantra-mukhamardana and 
charged with fabricating Vedic 
and other texts 1219. 

Madhyahna, explained 100. 

Madness, believed to beinfluenced 
by the Moon 552 and n. 

called Tirthavari in 

tantra works 1081; 


1 


nirnaya, 








Madya, is 
Some 
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means real wine as well as a 
substitute like cocoanut water 
-or bhāng or that intoxicating 
knowledge that comes of Yoga 
practices 1082; symbolic or 
esoteric meaning of 1083. 

Maga or Sakadvipiya brahmanas 
264. 

Maga-vyakti, a work by Krishna- 
das Mishra 264 

Magadha (vide under ‘Sita’ ), 
862-864; a pratiloma caste 
due to union of a Vaisya male 
with a K8atriya female 862. 

Magie: Rgveda people afraid of 
black magic 1035; spells in 
Atharvaveda 1035; stories in 
Pali that Buddha’s disciples 
cultivated m. powers 1037 ; m. 
words in Rgveda 1035, 1037 ; 
regarded by Manu as sinful 
1079; Puranas also were affec- 
ted by rites of black m. 1114. 

Magicians, frequently m. in Rg- 
veda and described as ‘ Adeva,’ 
‘anrtadeva’, ‘siśnadeva’ ( le- 
cherous ) 1035; were called 
*Yàtudhàna', ‘raksas’ and 
‘pigici’ (female evil spirit ) 
1035-36. 

Mahabhagavata defined:in Pad- 
ma 964. 

Mahābhārata, 27, 44-5, 81, 89, 
91, 109, 118, 126, 129, 245, 
506n, 531, 544, 569, 682, 687, 
169, 779; and Sankhya 1363- 
1371; called Jaya by itself 
and other works 840, 871; 
claims that itis superior to all 
Vedas 915; contains no pas- 
sage giving the position of 
planets in relation to rasis 


532; critical edition of, at 
Poona 838; date of 849; des- 
cribes itself as Dharmaéastra, 
Arthaíastra, Kàmaáíüstra and 
Karsnaveda 819; dilates upon 
all four purusárthas and should 
be listened to by one desiring 
Moksa 921n; discussion in, 
on dasva and purusakára 544— 
5; emphasizes often that there 
is only one God and that there 
is no difference between Siva 
and Visnu 118; enjoins (in 
Bhisma 5, 12) that incompre- 
hersible matters should not be 
tried to be solved by Tarka 
1470; many passages in M. 
where planets in relation to 
Naksatras are stated to fore- 
bode misfortune to people in 
general or to individuals 532 ; 
Nilakantha, commentator of, 
937n, 1214; stated to contain 
the substance of the Veda anda 
better means of the education 
of the common people including 
Sadras, women etc. 924-25; 
words ‘ahirthsi paramo dhat- 
mah’o cur frequently in M. 
945; 1626 (spiritual or religi- 
ous debts), 1642, 1688 ( about 
sonless man ). 


Mahabhasya of Patafijali ( about 


150 B. C.): (vide under 
Patafjali), 36, 103, 203, 468n, 
469, 549n, 658n-68n, 684m 
698 (on numerals), 820 ( de- 
rives ‘ Pauranika’), 937n, 963, 
985, 1032, 1156 ( full of Parva’ 
mimarmsa matters), 1157 ( men” 
tions Kaéakrtsni ), 1158, 1203 
(on Veda), 1221n( divisions 
of the four Vedas), 1224n 
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( gabdapramanaka vayam ), ` 


1236n (on prakrti and pra- 
tyaya), 1246n (‘na’ means 
“sadisa’ in some cases), 1252 
( Sastra is meant to give defi- 
nite rules), 1290 ( primary 
meaning to be preferred to 
secondary ), 1321 (on Sattra 
for one thousand years), 1331n, 


1388n, 1395 (date of), 1398 


(employs an ungrammatical 
furm in  Aviravikanyàya); 
mentions several men aud inci- 
dents connected with Krsna 
such as killing Kaisa 130n; 
paper by present author on 
‘Mahabhasya and the bhàsya 
of Sabara? 1275n; quoted 
several times by Sabara who 
refers to its author as Acarya 
and ‘abhiyukta’ 1275n; re- 


meaning are eternal but the 
arrangement of words is not 
eternal and hence arise diffe- 
rent Ved c texts like Kathaka, 
Kalapaka etc. 1203; 1631In, 
1640n ( M. included Sa&as and 
yavanas among südras ) ; ed. by 
Kielhorn 1631n. 

Mahadanas, sixteen, of which 
Gosahasra was one 219n, 


Mahakalahrdaya, a mantra, japa | 


of 1047. 
Mahanarayanopanisad, 466, 475n— 
6, 1627n. 
Mahànirvánatantra (18th century 
A. D), 1033n  1052n-53, 
1555n, 1062, 1074n, 1077n, 
1°80, 1086-8, 1089n, 1092, 
1095, 1099, 1100-01, 1102n, 
1107, 1108p, 1112, 1114 ( on 
diksa ), 1118, 1120 ( on nyasa), 


1126n, 1133; a typica! Hindu 
Tantra, summarised 1057-60 ; 
States that God is one and to 
be described as sat, cit, and 
Gnanda is beyond gunas and 
to be known from Vedanta 
texts and y2t prescribes the 
five makáras for worship 1057; 
allows only five cups of wine 
to a householder sédhaka etc, 
1059; waxes eloquent over 
duties of varnas and agramas, 
duties of the king and servants, 
provides for marriages within 
the varna and dinner only 
with savarna persons, deals 
with sathskaras and éraddha, 
prayascitta and vyavahara 
1059-60. 


_ Mahanisa, variously defined 117n, 
, Mahaparinibbana-sutta, 686, 
marks that Vedas and their i 


1022 ( story of the criticism of 
Buddha by Subhadda, a bar- 
ber ), 1070 ( Buddha was strict 
and asked monks not to see or 
talk to bhikkhunis ). 


Mahárauhina (a Sàman chant) 


196n. 


Mahárudra, repeating Laghu- 


rudra eleven times 813. 


Mahàéanti 730n ; aec. to Kausika- 


sütra should comprise Vàstos- 

pati hymn and certain Athar- 

yaveda texts 730n; means Vina- 
yakaganti and Navagrahasanti, 

ace. to commentary on Sankha- 

yana Gr. Sūtra 730n; perfor- 

med to remove evil effects of 

several adbhatas and utpatas, 

on fall of meteurs by day 

761-763, 767. 


Maháéivarátrivrata 335-336 : 


confliet of views as to what 
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is the chief matter in M, 
whether fast alone or three 
viz. fast, worship and jagara 
2327; exaggerated praise of 
229; fourteenth tithi of dark 
half of Magha (or Phalguna 
in Parnimanta reckoning) is 
called M., the other 14th tithis 
in the dark half of other 
months being simply Siva- 
ratris 2253; fourteenth of 
Mazha dark half falling on 
Sunday or Tuesday is most 
commendable 232; Kāla- 
nirnaya’s propositions about 
the proper day and time for 
M. when 14th is mixed with 
13th tithi or Amavasya, 230 ; 
proper times for performing M. 
acc, to Hemiadri and [éana~ 
samhità, 229-230; several 
Puranas contain details of M. 
and its Mahatmya 225; story 
of a wicked Kurata named 
Canda in Skandapurana 226- 
227; story of Sundarasenaka, 
à nisáda chief, 226 ; worship 
of Siva with bilva leaves and 
jagara whole night saves de- 
votee from hell and leads to 
moksa 225 ; worship of Siva- 
linga at night with certain 
mantras destroys all sins 229, 

Mahaévetà, a Mantra, japa of 
which on a Sunday with fast 
deemed to yield all desires 
1106. 

Mahavagga 939n, 1038 ( story of 
Mendaka's family possessing 
miraculous powers ), 1663 ( pro- 
cedure of sangha meetings ) 

Mabávallipuram, has a tableau 
( of 7th century A, D. ) of the 
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strife of Devi and Mahisasura 

178. 
Mahévira, 

Pravargya rite 728. 


sacrificial vessel in 


Mahavrata, sexual intercourse in, 
was symbolic and indulged in 
by strangers to the sacrifice 
1080. 

Mahavyahrtis, 796n, 1528n. 

Mahávyatipata, defined 706; 
gifts on this most highly co- 
mmended 706, 

Mahàyàna Buddhism, books on 
941n-2n; differences of ideals 
between M. and Hinayàna 942 
-13; its doctrine of Bodhi- 
sattvas is not consistent with 
the Gospel preached by 
Buddha in the first sermon at 
Benaras 942. 

Mahayana-sitralankara of Asa- 
hga, mentions five points of 
difference between M. and 
Hinayana 942n; took over 
the doctrine of bhakti 970, 

Mahegvara Tantra 105] ( names 
of Vaisnava tantras ), 1144. 

Mahidhara, commentator of V4j. 
8. 1037. 

Mahisasura, killed by 
155n, 184-85, 1047. 

Mahmud of Gazni; plundered 
Kathiawar and Gujarat seve- 
ral times and desecrated 
temples 1018. 

Mahodayaparva 262. 

Maithuna, a makéra, in Tantrik 
worship referred to as paíica- 
matattva (fifth substance ) 
1081; esoteric meaning of 
1082. 

Maitrayani-Samhita 727n, 700, 
1220n ( barhir-devasadanam 


Durga, 
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dàmi), 1223, ]221n 12s838n 
( vasantaya kapifijalan—ala- 
bhate ), 1295n, 1305n, 1309n, 
1327, 1328n. 

Maitrüyani-U panigad 569 ( me- 
ntions Sani, Rahu and Ketu), 
1419n (six angas only of Yoga), 
1430, 1460, 1468. 

Maitreyi, wife of YaAjiiavalkya 
in Br. Up. 14105 , 

Maitri Upanisad : has a long 
disquisition on time 465-66, 
1063n (on Susumna Nal), 
1507n, 

Majjhimanikaya ( ed. by Trenkn- 
er ) 1007n, 1022, 141la. 

Majumdar, Prof. B. ©. 843, 
883 ( origin and character of 
Pu'āņa Literature ), 
(two hymns to Durgā in 
Mahäbhārata are interpola- 
tions ). 

Majumdar R. ©. 978n, 1014n 
(a of ‘History of Bengal’ ', 
1048n ( on‘ Inscriptions from 
Kambuja ), a. of ‘Ancient 
Indian Colonies,’ 1618n, 

Majumdar, Surendranath a. of 
paper on ‘ Bibliography of 
Ancient Geography of India’ 
1528n. 


Makāras, five, of Tāntrik cult | 


explained in esoteric senses 
and also unobjectionable subs- 
titutes allowed for the Pasu 
(lowest kind of Sakta wor- 
shipper ) 1081 and n; substi- 
tutes for makāras 108In; 
many tantra works like Kular- 
nava, Paranandazitra employ 
the words madya, matsya and 
màisa in the ordinary sense 


1086, 


1016n : 
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i Maksā, meaning of, 138n. 

. Makarasañkrānti ( vide Saħñkrān- 
ti): 211-225 ; bath with ordi- 
nary water ( not heated ) obli- 
gatory on, 212; falls at present 
on 14th January in the Hindu 
almanaes based on Sanskrit 
works while the correct date is 
21st December preceding 222, 
112; fast for three days or 
one day in honour of M, 220; 
gifts are made even now on M. 
mostly by women 222; great 
merit results from bath in 
Ganges on, 212; Heméadri 
states that the proper day of 
M. was in his day 12 days be- 
fore the popular day of M. and 
gifts (religious) should be 
made 12 days before the latter, 
7l2n; it now falls in Paunga 
» but the day changes in terms 
of the Gregorian calendar 211, 
| 712; it was an important 
religious festival, but now more 
a social observance than reli- 
gi us 211, 221; meaning of 
the word 211; origin of the 
festival on m. 223; procedure 
observed on, 211-212; prog- 
nostications drawn from the 
supposed directions of the de- 
ified M. coming, going ete. 
225; punyakāla (holy time) 
on day of M, 212; sesame to 
be employed on M in water 
for batb, and should be eaten 
and are very much in evidence 


221; twelve 


even now 219, 
ragis and their western names 
911 and n(and all twelve 
sankrantis are holy); was 
supposed (as a divinity) to 
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ride some vehicle and an Ups- 
vàhana (ancillary vehicle), to 
wear a garment of some colour, 
to carry a weapon, to apply a 
tilaka of some substance 221- 
225; was supposed to be 
either young, middle-aged or 
old, to have certain postures 


(sitting, standing etc. ), tocome | 


from one direction, to go to 
another and cast a glance at a 
third 225. 

Malamása, (intercalary month ) 
671; acts and rites not to be 
performed in 673; acts to be 
done only in M. 674; kàmya 
rite not to be per'ormed in, 
unless it is begun before M. 
starts 673 ; obligatory acts and 


E t \ 
acts prescribed on definite occa- 


sions are to be performed even 
in M. such as daily sandhya 
673; rites that could be done 
in M. as well as in Suddha 
month 674; S:&ddha in M. 
674-15. 

Malamàsatattva 58, 490n, 492, 
498-9, 500, 507n, 592n, 664, 
671n, 672-73n, 674, 761n, 
835n, 1240, 1266p. 

Malatimadhava, 1047n; mentions 
human sacrifices in temple of 


Candika or Camunda 186, 
1018. 
Malavagana years, inscriptions 
dated in, 652 and n, 
Milavikàgnimitra, 531n, 10238 


( Pusyamitra ) 
Malignant spirit, known to Rg- 
veda 60n 
` Malimluca-same as Malamāsa 
671-672; explained and deri- 
ved 671-72. 
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Malinivijayavürtika (a work of 
Kashmir Tantrism ) of Abhi- 
navagupta 1050, 


Mallinatha, 1426n, 1531 (his 
motto ^*nàmülam  likhyate 
kificit" ). 


Maàihsa ( flesh ^, esoteric meaning 
of, in Tantra 1082; etymology 
of, in Manu and Visnu Dh. S, 
1533. 

Man, psychical powers of, are 
vast and unknown 1091-92; 
man acc. to Chr stian doctrine 
is conceived and born in sin, 
while acc. to Vedānta, human 
soul is divine 1506n; length 
of life of, 100 years, acc. to 
Rg. Vaj. S., Atharvaveda, 
1515. 

Manasapija, in Bengal and South 
India 125 ; procedure of 125; 
Sankalpa in 125n, 


| Manasavrata on Jyestha bright 


half, 10th tithi, 126. 

Manasollisa of Calukya king 
Somesvara ( 1126-1138 A. D.) 
805 (has verses on ‘gakunas’ ); 
809 ( on upagruti), 810n. 1654 
(on Vastugastra and paintings ) 
and n. 

Manavagrhya- sütra, 
738n, 748. 


729n-30n, 


Mandalas: an item in Tantrik 


worship which is also a feature 
of orthodox Hindu practices 
in medieval and modern times 
1131-31; M. and Cakra said 
to be synonymous by Jfianar- 
navatantra 1133; Buddhist 
tantras like Maüjusrimülakalpa 
describe M. 1133 ; drawn with 
powders of five colours, acc. to 
Matsyapurana and also figures 


Index 


of a lotus with 8 or 12 petals 
drawn with saffron, or red 
sandalwood paste or in various 
colours 1132; eight mandalas, 
Sarvatobhadra and others, re- 


ferred toin Agnipurana 1132; | 


four characteristic items in 
Mandala rites specified, 1133 ; 
in Pusyasnana a Mandala with 
different coloured powders was 
to be drawn 1132; meaning 


of the word in Tai. S., Sat. 
and Br. Up. is ‘circular ' 
form’ and ‘ orb of the Sun,’ ; 


Br, 


and later any figure or dia- , 


gram (generally circular } 


drawn on an altar 1131-32; 


means ‘circle’ in Sulba sitras | 


and reference to the squaring 


of a circle ( mandala) 1132; | 


references in several purünas 
to invocation of the Sun on 
the figure of a lotus and also 
of Narayana, and to images 
or paintings of Laksui and 
Narayana and to Mandalas 


called Sarvatobhadra ete, 1132; - 


several Manlalas-de-er.bed in 
Jianarnava, Saradatilaka and 
other tantras 1132; 
M drawn in Rgveda-brahma- 
karma-samuccaya ( Nirn. ed ) 
1134; Smrtikaustubha men- 
tions several names of M. 
1134; twenty-six M. described 


several 


in 26 chapters of Nispanna- : 


yogavali 1133. 
Mandanamisra ( between 
680-720 A D.); 
verse of Tantravartika. acc. to 
Sastradipika but there is no 
evidence that he wrote a com. 
on Tantravàrtika 1191 and n ; 


about 


expiains a , 
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is later than Kumarila and 

flourished about 680-710 A. D. 

1191, 1193-91; his Bhavanà- 

viveka quotes Tantravartika 

1191n; works of, on P. M. are 

Vidhiviveka, Bhavanaviveka 

(commented upon by Um- 

beka ) "Vibhramaviveka aad 

Mimamsanukramani 1191 ; 

no evidence that he was a 

disciple of Kumarila but in 

Bhavanaviveka and Vidhi- 

viveka he quotes verses from 

Tantravartika and Slokavartika 

and also a passage from Pra- 

|  bhákara's Brhati 1193, 1198. 

' Mandlik, a. of ‘Hindu Law’: 

| wrong statement by, about 
Vedic passages that have a 
word like ‘ hi’ showing reason 
1239n. 

Mandhata, king was ordered by 
Indra to see that Yavanas, 
Cinas, Sabaras, Sakas obeyed 
parents, perfurmed rites laid 
down by Veda, made gifts to 
brahmanas 54, 

, Mandavya, writer on Astrology, 

' predecessor of Varahamihira 

592, 

' Mandükyopanisad 165, 14 3n. 

, Mangala: auspicious sounds to 

/ be heard and objects to be 

seen when starting on an ex- 

pedition 621; what are M, 

things 366, 621. 

| Mangala, tradition about beginn- 

ing of any work with M. laid 

down by Manu 1207. 

' Mangalastaha, eight substances to 

be distributed to women when 

invited in a ceremony or vrata 


| like Saubhagyasundari 367, 
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Manilius, not followed by Biha- 
jjataka as to Dreskanas 582n. 
Manittha ; two Greeks of that 
name, one a contemporary of 
Berossus and the other an 
author of an astrologica] poem, 

592n, 

Manittha, probably an Indian, a. 
of work on Ayurdaya 592 ; re- 
fers to Horasistra of Parasara 
592n. 

Manjuéii-mülakalpa 1010 ( has 
late elements ), 1140. 

Mankad, Prof. D. K., 686-7 ( on 


ten meanings of the word | 


' Yuga' ); on Manvantara and 
40 years being the unit for a 


king’s reign 696, 844n, 845; | 
on ‘ Yugapuréna’ 826-27; | 
theories of, about Sufgas and | 


Sāmaveda singing being of 
Chinese origin, criticized 844n, 
Mansur, king (754-775 A. D.) 
in whose reign an Indian as- 
tronomer visited his court 699n. 
Mantra (or Mantras, acc. to 
context ); ( vide under * Au- 
rohindo, Brahmana texts, 
Kapaly Sastri, Nigada, Sara- 
datilaka Tantra, Veda, Vedic 
Interpretation ) : are employed 
in sacrifices for bringing to 
mind the act that is being done 
1097, 1220, 1244; arethe 3rd 
out of the five classes of Vedic 
texts 1244; bija m. like hrim, 
grim, are said to make visible 
the form of the devatá in 
Tantrik worship 1099; Bud- 
dhist Tantras (some) state 
that certain m. can confer even 
Buddhahood 1104; called 
' Abhaya’ 769n; difficult to 





defne what a Vedic Mantra is 
and hence it is held that those 
Vedic verses or passages are m, 
that are recognized as such by 
the learned, 1096, 1098, 1220, 
1223; difference between M. 
and prayer, 1100; difference 
between Vedic M. and Tantrik 
M. 1107; differing interpre- 
tations of Rg. IV. 58. 3 (cat- 
vari śrùgā ete.) by Nirukta 
and others, 985; examples of 
short mantras of 5, 6, 8, 12, 13 
syllables from Swmrtis and 
Purāņas as efficacious for secur- 
ing all objects, 1096 and n; 
fcr killing an enemy in Agni- 
purāņa, 1102; four classes of 
Vedic M. viz rk, yajus, saman 
and nigada 1097, 1221; great 
controvers.es about meaning 
and purpore of Vedic M, illus- 
trated, 984-5; great impor- 
tance attached to recitation of 
M.and many educated men even 
of these days believe in their 
great efficacy 172; has three 
senses, acc to Ahirbudhpya- 
samhita, sthila, siksma and 
highest, 1115; have no efficacy 
if learnt from books but are 
efficacious when learnt from a 
qualified guru 1100, 1112; 
have to be repeated thousands 
of times to secure full results, 
1103-4; M.in all tantras are 
m, of the great Devi 1102; 
Kutsa's view that M, have no 
sense or serve no purpose re- 
futed in the Nirukta, 1097; 
list of hymns and verses of 
Rgveda that are co:mological, 
philosophical, or speculative 
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983-4; most famous Buddhist 
M. * Om Map'padme him’ dis- 
cussed and results supposed to 


be derived from it, 1104n, ' 


14545; most sacred Vedic M. 
is Gayatri (Rg. ITI. 62. 10) 
calied Vedamaté in Atharva- 
veda 1097 ; no difference of 
meaning in the words used in 
Veda and the same words in 
ordinary life acc. to Jaimini 
and Sabara, 1097 ; numberless 


mantras in Tantra 1102; M. | 


of Rama worship Sin; Paura- 


nik Mantras like ‘dataro no' į 
and ‘yantu devaganali’ came | 


to be used even in Sràddha by 


Yàj. and others, probably to | 


meet Buddha's appeal to masses 
1021; peculiar pattern of M. 
prescribed for worship of a 
deity 788n ; Rgveda T. 164, 39 
is explained in four ways and 
Rg. I 164. 54 in six ways by 


Sàyana 981-5; repetition of | 
Vedic and Tantrik M. is called | 


‘ puragcarana’ 1107; ‘ sac-cid- 
ekam brahma’ is the best of 
mantras ace, to Mahanirvana- 
tantra and perfection in it 


leads to moksa 1112; several | 


Vedic mantras with two mean- 


ings are cited in the Nirukta | 


984; some Vedic M are horta- 
tory 12ł4; some Buddhist M 
embody Mahayana doctrines 
with the addition of svllables 
like om, phat, srāhā 1105; 
synonyms of the word Mantra 
a e stona, brahma, gir, dhiti, 
mali, manisà, vacas, vacasyã 
and are used hundreds of times 
in the Veda and in several 


16 


places a Vedic prayer is said 
to be new 983; Tantrik M. 
are treated like Vedic M, with 
sage, metre, deity and einiyoga, 
1103; Tara or Taraka M. is 
om 1115; theory about sounds 
of M. being Sakti, 1100; three 
classes of Tàntrk M., masculine, 
feminine, neuter, 1101n, 1103 ; 
two theories obout M. 1155; 
varieties of M called astra, 
hrdaya, kavaca, netra, raksa 
are mentioned in Tantrik texts 
; 1102; ve-ses of Rgveda show 
. that a host of mantras already 
existed and were inspired by 
the Lord of. Prayers 981-983; 
Vedic M. were relegated toa 
secondary role by the Pürva- 
mimáimsàá system 1214; Vedic 
i M. were supposed even in Rg, 
to hive great potency, that 
| they induced God to come to 
| the sacrifice and to bestow on 
| 


sacrificer and wor:hipper vali- 
ant sons, wealth and protection 
1098; word ‘ Mantra’ derived 
and explained 1102; word 
Mantra occurs about 25 times 
in the Rgveda and ‘Mantrakrt’ 
only once 980; word Mantra 
is not described as new in the 
Rg while the words *Sukirti' 
and ‘Sikta’ that occur only four 
or five times are spoken of as 


new or fresh 983, 

| Mantramaharnava-tantra 1136. 

Mantramahodadhi 1062n, 1110, 
1113, 1136. 

Mantranyasa : illustrated by Bha- 
gavata, Brahma and Naradiya- 
puranas as to mantras hike ‘om 
namo Narayanaya 1120, 
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Manu, is used sometimes in the 
sense of Mantra, both being 
derived from root ‘man’ to 
think 1060; ‘Om sac-cidekam 
brahma’ is ‘ Brahmamanu’ 
1060n; described in Rgveda 
as father of humanity and as 
prescribing the proper path for 
men 690n; Savarnya M. in 


Rgveda 691; story of. M. and | 


the deluge, 691n; story of M. 
and his son  Nàbhànedistha 
691n. 


Manusmrti 2tn, 27-29n, 30, 33, | 


41, 49, 51-2, 67n, 72, 100, 
166, 168, 193, 210, 244, 248, 
476 (units of time), 5l7n, 
527, 536n, 538-39, 605n, 607, 
616, 687-88, 693, 696, 
757, 166n, 776n, 782n, 
800, 801n, 820, 825, 


789n, 
862, 


868n, 911 (on Sistabráhmanas), | 
930-32, 931-8, 945 ( virtues. 


necessary for all varnas ), 946n 
( on Yama and Niyama ), 918, 
1023-4, 1027, 1042, 1079, 
1086 ( quoted by Kularnava ), 
1096, 1154n, 1156n, 1178, 
1190n, 1202-3 (appears to 
suggest that Veda is seif-exis- 
tent ) 1207n, 1214n, 1230-34, 


1241n, 1212-13 and n (many | 


Arthavadas in ), 1250 (in III. 
267 gives several options ex- 
pressly ), 1251-52, 1256n-58n, 
1264, 1278, 1288, 1293n, 1296, 


1367n, 1378n, 1415n, 1120, 
1440-1, 1457 ( on duties of 
Sannyasins ), 1469, 1478, 


1515-17, 1533-34, 1515, 1561, 


1564-65 (uses word sainsára | 


frequently), 1576n, 1589, 1591, 
1593 ( on repentance ), 1596- 


743, | 
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7, 1608, 1611; frequently 
echoes the very words of the 
Veda 1265n; mentions many 
Sahkhya tenets 1379, 1413n, 
1122, 1424n, 1436n, 1516 ; 
practice of M. of stating oppo- 
site views on the same point 
one after another, 1266, 1517, 
1619 (limits sadácára to only 
certain parts of India, exclud- 
ing Madhya-deía and Arya- 
varta ), 1627n, 1628, 1630, 
1633 ( varna and jati confound- 
ed), 1637, 1638 ( br&ahmana 
selling milk for more than 
three days became a Sidra ), 
1638n, 1639 ( king was a divi- 
nity in human form ), 1645-6, 
1669 ( duties common to all 
men ); some verses are identical 
with those in Santiparva, Vana- 
parva and some Puranas 688n, 
1266p, 1516n, 1578; some 
verses of, almost identical with 
verses in Ap. Dh. S. 817; 
some almost the 
same in Matsyapurana 1520n; 
some verses identical with 
Parāśarasmrti 1266n; three 
theories about creation in 1515 
-l7 ; very eminent position 
assigned to M. by Brhaspati 
1265; whatever Manusmrti 
proclaims as dharma was al- 
ready declared so in the Veda 
acc. to M. II 7, on which 
commentators differ 1258n. 

each Manu during his 
time created the world and 
protected it 692; names of 
all fourteen M. in Narada- 
purāņa 69l; names of seven 
only in Manusmrti 691-2; 


verses of, 


Manvadi-tithis : on 


Index 


past six M. 7th (the pre! 
sent one) Vaivasvata and 7. 
future ones 638, 691; 
ation in the 
future seven M., 601. 
which each 
Manvantara was supposed to, 
start 371 
Manvantara ( vide ‘ Yuga’): 
each M. had a separate set of 
sages, gods, kings, smrtis 691 ; 
extent of 6353, 690n, 697 ;. 
fourteen M. constitute Kalpa ' 
659; Prof. Mankad’s novel . 
theory about M. 696; said 
to be numberless hy Manu- 
smrti 688; sense of, 690n; 
some puranas say that in each 
M. Manu and seven sages are | 
devoted to Dharma and pro- 


vari- ! 


of the; 


names 


mulgate Vedas by orders of 
Brahma 692; some writers’ 


like Dr. Daftari hold that in 
ancient India existed a public 
Institution called Manu and 
Saptarsis 693. 
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Manus), 731n, 734 (chapters 
on Santis’, 945n (on atma. 
gunas ), 948 ( meaning of Ista 
and Pürta), 949 (on great 
merit of relieving the distres- 
sed , 967, 1027n (on _house- 
holder stage ), 1213( on heaven ), 
1383n, 1433, 1440n, 1444n, 
1446 (speaks of ten Dharanas), 
1455, 1457, 1522 (chap 5 uses 
Sankhya 1527, 
1576n ( on doctrine of Karma ), 
1590; chapters (78 90 of 
Venk. ed, 81-93 of B. I. ed ) 
are called Devimahatmya or 
Saptasati, deemed a later addi- 
tion, 155n, 819n, 901-902; 
contains Gité doctrine of Nis- 
kama-karma 903; note on 901- 
903; oue of the early Puranas 
and may be assigned to 4th to 
6th century A D, 903; one 
verse from Devimahatmya( viz 
‘Sarvamangala-mangalye’ ete. ) 
q in inscription of 289 vf Gupta 
era (608 A. D.) 902; places 


technique \, 


Marduk, Babylonian God 546. 
Margapali, on Balipratipada, des- 


| proper for Yoga practice and 
cribed 205-6. | 

| 

| 


to be avoided for it 1431; 
refers to the words ‘Lagna’ 
and ‘ Hora’ 903; three parts 
of, viz chap. 1-42 (in Venk. 


Margas, vide Paths. 
Marici, Sinrti o£ 33, 216. 


Mark (new Testament) 677, ed.), 43 to end and Devima- 
1461n, 16470, 1649. hatmya 902; translated hy 
Markandeya 75n, 100, l4in,.  Pargiter 885; verses of, iden- 
188n; supposed to be one of: tical with those of Visuupu: ana 


the eight immortals ( cirajivi- 1522n, 1647n, 1688 


nah ) invoked on Yamadvitiya Marriage, (vide Candrabala, 
208. child marriage Restraint Act, 
Markandeva-purana : ( vide under Gorajas, Gurvaditya, Kiitas, 


Dattatreya ); 5l, 15fn, 177,; Sinhastha, Tarabala); anw 


185n, 243n, 530n (countries! loma marriages allowed by 
under different  Naksatras ) ; most Smrtis but medieval writ. 
938p, 561n, 687, 692 (on ers changed all that by Kali- 
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varjya 1265-67; auspicious 
ages for the marriage of maid- 
ens and of bridegro»ms 611; 
auspicious times, months and 
naksatras for, 535-36, 609-10 ; 
auspicious naksatras for M, 
different views on, 610-11; 
calculation on tallying the 
horoscopes of both bride and 
bridegroom in regard to eight 
matters, called ‘ ghatita-guna- 
vicara’ or ‘vadhi-vara-melaka- 
vicára! 614; Cam irabala and 
Tarabala in M 615; compa- 
rative astrological strength of 
tithi, week-day, naksatra, Sun, 
Moon in m. 616; great impor- 
tance of Jupiter in M. 615; 
importance of gana and nadi 
among bráhmanas even now, 


614; intricate astrological 
rules for, 609-616; Jupiter, 
auspicious and 


positions of, in m 612; Moon, 
importance of the ausp'eious : 
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which no question of caste 
arises 1060; Santi for in- 
auspiciousness of Jupiter 612 ; 
tithis proper and inauspicious 
for m. 611; usages of coun- 
tries to be followed about 
month proper for m. 610; 
Venus, position of, in m. 612; 
week days proper for m. 611; 
when a maiden is very grown 
-up, no waiting for an auspi- 
cious time but one should 
consider only the lagna and 
the moon’s position at m. 611: 
Yama and Yami dialogue ( Rg. 
X. 10) wrongly considered by 
some Western scholars as refe- 
rring to marriage of brother and 
sister 209 ; ban against inter- 
caste marriages removed by 
legislation 1636n.; futile legi- 
slation as to dowry in m. 1676. 


: fa: | Ib 
inauspicious ^ Mars, statements about posit/on 


of, ia Mahābhārata are irre- 
concilable 532. 


position of, in m. 615; not dis- ' Marshall, Sir John, editor of three 


approved in simhastha Guru 
when performed north of the 
Ganges and South of the Goda- , 


vari 613; proper lagna rasis | Martin E. W. 


at time of m. 612; Raja- | 
martanda devotes 150 verses to , 
astrological requirements of m. 
610 ; 
age hymn, 


497n; rule of | 


Rgveda X. 85 is marri- , Marx 


volumes on Sanchi 1653 n; a 
of ‘Taxila’ ( three vol.‘, and 
Guide to Taxila 1656 

editor of ‘In 
Search of Faifh’, a symposium 
by several 1487n, 
1550n. 

: meaning of ‘Iam not a 
marxist’ 1695. 


writers 


*godhüli! or gorajas muhürta in | Maskarin, means ( à wandering 


m. 613; rules about sitihas. | 
tha Guru observed even now ' 
613; rules about the same- i 
ness of rasi or nakşatra of | 
bride and bridegroom in m. i 
614-615; Śaiva marriage | 
acc, to Mahanirvanatantra in | 


ascetic ), acc. to Panini and 


Mahabhasya 1388n. 


Matharavrtti, com. on Sankhya- 


karika not later than 450 A. 
D, 1351; furnishes 
of Sankhya teachers between 
Paücaíikha and [évarakrgna 


names 
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1355 ; 
tantra 1373n. 

Matthew, Gospel of, 103, 677, 
1546n-t7n. 

Mathews W. R. a. of ‘Christ’ 
( 1939 ) 1481n. 

Matra, what 


ndeya, Kürma, give different 
matras for different kiuds of 
Pranayama 1438 and n. 

Matrs ( Mother Goddesses ) 1046 


( in Gupta Inscriptions); gene- : 
raly said to be eight, but 16, | 


32, 61 are also mentioned, 
169 and n; referred to in 
Kumà&rasambhava and Brhat- 
samhita 186, 1046. 

Matrka-nyasa ( Matrka 
alphabet ), dealt with in Kali- 
kapurana 1120, 

Matsya (fish), esoteric meaning 
of, in some Tantra works 1082. 


Matsyasi ( lit. eater of fish ), eso- ' 


teric meaning of, 1084n. 
Matrdatta, commentator of Hira- 

nyakesgi-grhya, 525n. 
Matrkanighantu(a Tantrik list 


of om and letters of the alpha- 


bet) 1058n 

Matsyapu ana: 40, 45, 49, 52, 
57, 6tn, 88, 91-2n, 96, 100, 
llin, 116, 119n, 122, 147, 
162, 202, 210-212, 520n, 540, 
545n-6n, 616n (on Yatra ), 
622n (on auspicious persons 
and things); 624-5, 627, 
649n, 65:n, 660, 681-83n, 
687n, 692-3, 695, 731 (on 
Santis), 749-4 3, 745-46 ( nume- 
rous Santis), 747 ( eighteen 
Santis’, 749-51, 761, 766n, 
769-70, 774, 776-7 (on dreams), 


is, in Pranayama | 
1437-38 ; Puranas like Mārka- | 


means | 


on the name Sasti- ; 
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778, 793n, 795n, 798-800, 805, 
813n, 817n, 822, 824, 827n, 
830n ( gives contents of Vayn ), 
833-35, 839 ( characteristics 
in addition to five ) ; 812 ( full 
list of Andhra kings}, 845n 
( period between Pariksit and 
Nanda ), 846-48, 850-52, 854, 
868, S7i1n, 877», 880, 896 
( contents of Bhavisya ), 903n, 
915-16, 919, 922 ( * Om Namo 
Narayanaya’ is Milamantra ), 
931, 945r, 946, 969n (ten 
Abhira kings \, 974, 993 (ten 
avataras ), 995n ( Visnu cursed 
by Bhrgu ), 1023n-24, 1090n, 
1096n, 1114 ( description of 
black magic rite ), 1121n( nyàsa 
with mantras) 1132, 1231, 
1372, 1377n-78, 1383 (on 
Sankbya ), 1455, 1470n, 1523n, 
1527-28, 1574, 1590 ( on rebi- 
rths for sins ), 1637, 1653 ( on 
writers about Vastuéastra ) ; 
Aparürka quotes 400 verses 
from it aud Kalpataru about 
2000, 899; chief among 
Puranas acc. to Vàmana 833- 
34, 899 ; date of, about middle 
or end of 3rd century A. D. 
852, 854, 900; glorifies both 
Visnuand Siva 899 ; has verses 
that also occur in Yàj. Smrti, 
Manusmrti and Mahabharata 
749n, 899, 1520; one of the 
ancient Purünas and has per. 
haps the largest number of 
Smrti chapters and the best 
preserved 899 ; Padmapurana 
has hundreds of verses identi- 
cal with those of M. 893; San- 
karàcà:ya appears to quote 

verse ( from it ) 900; story of 


r 
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Purüravas and Urvagi in 
Matsya ( Chap. 21 ) and drama 
Vikramorvaésiya agree closely 
900-901, though there are one 
or two points of difference. 

Matsyendranatha, called Luipa 
in Tibet 1046n, 1075n. 

Mattavilàsaprahasana of Pallava 
king Mahendravikramararman 
107 1n. 

Mauryas, being greedy of gold, 
manufactured images of gods 
for sale 36, 

Mausalaparva 147, 743, 775 
( dreams ), 969n ( on Abhiras ), 

Maxims (some Nyàáyas), gene- 
rally of Mimatsa — vide pp 
1339-1351); about ninà ( con- 
demnation) being meant to 
prescribe the opposite of what 
is condemned 96, 1243; 
Anyayascinekarthatvam, ex- 
plained 1292, 1339 ; Aranadhi- 
karana or Arunanyaya 1294-5, 
1340; ‘drste satyadrstakal- 
pana anyáyyà — if a seen re- 
sult or purpose can be found 
for an act, it is improper to 
assign an unseen reward for it, 


1190n, 1260 and n, 1344; 
grahaikatvanyaya, explained 
1285-86, 1313;  hetuvan-ni- 
gadadhikarana, 1239n, 1351; 
Holakadhikarana 237-238, 
1281-82, 1351;  Kapifijala- 
nyáys, explained 12880-1989, 
)311;  *'Násti vacanasyati- 


bharah,’ there is nothing too 
heavy (impossible to prescribe ) 
for a sacred text’ 512, 1915; 
Nisadasthapati-nyaya 1295-96, 
1345;  pradhanyena vyapa- 
dega bhavanti 491; ratri-sattra- 
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nyaya 1257, 1349; Rathakara- 
dhikarana 1290-91, 1349; Sà- 
marthyadhikarana 1291, 1350; 
Sathyoga—prthaktva, explained 
and applied 86, 96,* 228, 1350; 
Sarvasakhapratyaya-nyaya 640; 
4273 (explained ) or sakha- 
ntaradhikarananyaya 1349- 
50; Sthalipulakanyaya 1255n, 
1351; Udbhid-nyaya 1245, 
1341;  yüvad-vacanam: váca- 
nikam 1177, 1348. 

Max- Müller, his date ( hypotheti- 
cal) for the Vedic period, 497, 
513, 882; his date fur Amara- 
koía 840n; remarks against 
his dating for Veda 508; a, 
uf ‘Six Systems cf Indian Phi- 
lo:sophy? 1200, 1491; wrong 
translation by, 1579n, 1583n. 

Maxwell on Interpretation of 
Statutes, 1284-86, 

Maya, astrological writer m. by 
Varahamihira 542. 

Maya, king of Yavanas, to whom 
Jyotisa was imparted by the 
Sun-god 592. 

Maya 1509; Badaradyana ( V.S. 
II. 2.29) and Sankara are 
agreed that the ordinary 
physical world is different from 
dreams ; Sankar&cárya employs 
the word Maya to express the 
idea of mystery as to how the 
finite arises from the Infinite 
1510; proper language for 
most men is not to speak about 
the world as Maya (illusion ) 
1509; Upanisad passages like 
Katha TI. 4.2, Prasna J. 16, 
Chan, VIII. 3.1-2 and Br Up. 
I. 3. 28 may suggest the doct. 
rine of M., 1509; word M. 


Index 


, used in V.S. ITI. 2. 3 has been 
differently interpreted by àcàr- 
yas 1509; word occurs in Rg. 
in connection w.th Indra about 
his Sakti or Saktis 1043. 

Mayamata 1654. 


Mayamoha or Mahamoha, produc- | 


ced from Visnu’s body, who 


deluded the Asuras and raised ! 


atheistic against 
offering animals in sacrifices, 
about feeding brahmanas in 
áráddha, aec. to Visnu and 
Padma Puranas 974-75. 

Mayükhamalikà, com. on. Sàstra- 
dipika 1236n, 1291n. 

Mayüracitraka, astrulogical work 
attributed to Garga by Utpala 
991. 

McTaggart, a. of ‘Some Dogmas 
of Religion’ 1605, 

McCrindle, a. of ‘ Ancient India 
as described by Megasthenes 
and Arrian’ 849, 

Measures : of corn, pala, prasrti, 


objections 





kudava, prastha, drona, khari | 


810n, 1294 ( meaning in Sastra 
of these words is to be taken, 


not the one among mlecchas ) ; 


Panini mentions adhaka and 
kbári 810n ; Sabara mentions 
kudava, ádhaka, drona and 
khàri 810n ; of time, different 
views on 476-477 ; of weight 
like pala (320 raktikas), karsa 
etc. 1891. 

Medhajanana, a mantra 35 

Medhatithi, a of bhàsya on Manu- 
smrti, 28, 696, 868n, 946n, 


1214, 1226n, 1227 ( Manu V. | 
40 is merely an arthavada ), | 


1229n, 1230 (on Manu III. 45, 
long note on niyama and pari- 
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sankhya ), 1241n, 1252, 1258n 
(quotes his own work Smrti- 
viveka ), 1273n, 1286, 1312n- 
3n, 1321, 1376n, 1469n. 

Medicine, founder of, is Krsnat- 
reya acc. to Santiparvan and 
not Caraka nor Patafijali 1396 ; 
muhirta for beginning to take 
m. 626; views differ as to first 
propounder of medical science 
1396, 

Megasthenes, account of number 
of kings and the total of their 
reigns given by, 849;  refe- 
rence by, to Heracles, Sourse- 
noi, Methora 953. 

Meghadüta 668, 1563n, 1571. 


; Mehta, Ashoka, a. of ‘Democratic 


Socialism’ 1681. 

Meissner, a. of ‘ Babylonien and 
Assyrien’, 570n, 595 ( Zodiacal 
signs ), 596. 

Men. Br. Up. ( V. 2. 3) inculeates 
on all m. the virtues of self- 
restraint, charity and compassion 
1627. 


| Menander, Greek king of 2nd 


century B. C., 669. 

Menon, V.P. a of * Transfer of 
power in India’ 1464n, 1662; 
a. of ‘Story of the Integration 
of States’ 1663. 

Meru, mountain on which the 
gods reside 824n. 

Meru Tautra 1135n-36. 

Mesopotamia ( vide under ‘ Horo- 
scope ’, ‘ Zodiac’ ), influence of, 
supposed by Prof. Neugebauer 
on Indian writers about longest 
and shertest day 542; place 
value notation in, took 60 as 
the basic number 518n; put 
by Prof. Neugebauer and a 
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few others in place of the 
Greeks as originators of science 
etc, 700n. 

Meteors, beliefs about e. g. fall- 
ing on grave occasions and 
Santis for such falls, 766-67. 

Meton, Greek engineer; took 
length of year from Nabu 514n. 

Metonic cycle 616, 662. 

Mihirakula, ruthless Hina inva- 
der of India 656, 1109. 

Miletus, richest city in Greek 
world in 6th century B. C. 
$16n. 


Mimünsàa ( vide under Pürvami- 
mathsisitra, change, dharma, 
maxims, smrtis, Veda, vakya, 
Kumirila, itikartavyata, Sa- 
bara ) : differences between M. 
rules of interpretation and in- 
terpretation of Statutes pointed 
out 1283-4; does not lead in 
many cases to certain conclu- 
sions, as M. writers like Sabara, 
Kumárila and  Prabhakara 
differ among themselves 1271 ; 
first rule of M. is that no part 
of the Veda (not even a word ) 
can be treated as anarthaka 
128t; fundamental difference 
between Veda and Samrtis 
pointed out 1272-3; in Yaj. 
1.3 M. means probably the 
work of Jaimini in 12 chapters, 
1160; many writers like 
Màádhavàcárya speak of two 


miminhsás, Pürva (12 chap of | 


Jaimini) and Uttara (four 


chapters forming the Vedanta- | 


sūtra ) 1160; meaning of the 
word M., long before the Upa- 
nisads 1154; not concerned 
with legislation by the king or 
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a sovereign popular assembly, 
1283; ‘M. Jurisprudence’ by 
Shri Nataraja Ayyar 1201; 
main purpose is to regulate the 
procedure, the various auxiliary 
and principal matiers in Vedic 
sacrifices 1283; of Kasakrtsni 
mentioned by Mahabhasya 
1157; promises to convey cor- 
rect knowledge of Dharma and 
the Veda itself is the means of 
arriving at that knowledge 
1283; purpose of, explained 
by Tantravàrtika 1261; res. 
tricted sense of word M. before 
Yaj. viz ‘investigation into 
Dharma and arriving at con- 
clusions on doubtful matters’ 


1154; result of the importance 
of vidhis and assignment of a 
very subordinate role to artha- 
vadas and mantras 1285 ; rules 
and principles of M in relation 
to Dharmagastra 1283-1338 ; 
rules of, apply only to rites 
and names of tithis like Jayan- 
ti, acc. to S. M. and Purusártha- 
Cintamani, and hardly had 
anything to do with people’s 
practices 133, 1272; rules of 
interpretation fall into diffe- 
from different 
stand-points such as general 
and special about words and 
sentences, rules of procedure to 
be followed when several texts 
are in conflict, 1285, 1289; 
rules distinguishing between 
vidhi, niyama and parisaa- 
khy@ are general 1285; rule 
that Laksana (secondary sense) 
of a word in a sentence is pre. 
ferable to the fault of vakya- 


rent classes 


Index 


bheda 1301, 1303; rule that ' 


the singular includes the plural 
is a general one and so is the 
rule that a word importing a 


male includes a female 1285; , 


rule that a doubt about the 
exact meaning of a part of a 
passage may be removed by 
relying on the remaining part 
of the passage 1240, 1285; rule 
about understanding words in 
the Veda and in Jai. in the 
same sense as in popular usage 
as far as possible 1289; rule 
that words are to be taken in 
the primary and not in a 
secondary sense 1289-90; rule 
that the same word must not 
be used in two senses in the 
same sentence, 1202-93; rule 
that where words like yava, 


varaha, and vetasa have two | 


meanings the meaning that the 
Veda, Sastra or usage of sistas 
attributes to them must be foll- 
owed 1293-94; rule 
words of foreign origin like 
ptka, nema, tamarasa and sata 
that are in vogue in Sanskrit 
are to be understood in the 
sense they hear in the foreign 
language 1294; rules about 
interpretation of sentences 
1297-1306 ; though M, rules 
have been of considerable help 
to Dharmasastra writers, it 


that ` 


should not be supposed that : 


the application of. M. rules is 


easy or always enables scho- : 


lars to arrive at certain and 
definite conelusions 
was very critical about smrtis 


and usazes 1272; word M. 


17 


| 
\ 


1334-36 ; ` 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mimainsakas : 
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has great antiquity 1152-53. 


Mimünsábàlaprakàéa of Sankara- 


bhatta ( between 1550-1620 
A. D.) 1195, 1221, 1225n, 
12400-41, 1252. 

( vide under Cole- 
brooke ): are strongly opposed 
to holding that any part of 
the Veda is useless or mean- 
ingless or non-eternal 1255 ; 
Colebrooke said that disqui- 
sitions on Mimams& bear a 
certain resemblance to juri- 
dieal questions, that the logic 
of the Mimarsa is the logie of 
the law 1220; made a swee- 
ping generalization that the 
whole Veda is meant for sacri- 
fices but, though they went 
too far, they had some grounds 
for their theory, 991; the 
word  Mimünsaka! occurs in 
Mahabhasya 1156, 


Mimáms&kaustubha of Khanda- 


deva, denies that Subhadra 
was the daughter of Vasudeva 
(though the Adiparva expre- 
ssly states that she was so) 
1281n. 


Mimarisi-Koéa of svimi Kevala- 


nanda-sarasvati in eight volum- 
es (five already published ), an 
encyclopedic work, 1290, 


Mimassanyayaprakaga of Apa- 


deva (between 1610-1680 
A.D.) 1199, 1226n, 1228n, 
1235n (on bbavand), 1237n, 
1245n-47n, 1250 ( enumerates 
eight faults of Vikalpa ), 1254n 
(on Sannipatyopaküraka and 
aradupakaraka ), 1295n, 1315n- 
16n 


Mimünsa-paribhaza of Krsna- 
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yajvan 1237n, 1241, 1254n. 

Mimürmsására-sahgraha of San- 
karabhatta (summarises in 
250 verses 1000 adhikaranas 
of P. M, S. ), 1189n. 

Mimarmsaéastra : declared to have 
had 20 chapters by Ràmànuja 
and Prapaficahrdaya and in 
Inscription of Rajaraja 1159- 
60; Krtakotibhasya of, by 
Baudhàyana 1159; com. of 
Upavarsa 1159 ; com, of Deva- 
svamin and Bhavadasa 1159- 
60; twenty chapters of, are 
constituted acc. to some as 
the twelve chapters ascribed 
to Jaimini, plus four of San- 
karsakanda and four of Veda- 
ntasütra 1160, 

Minakshi, Dr. a. of ‘ Admini- 
stration and social life under 
Pallavas' 1012n. 

Minarája, a. of Vrddhayavana- 
jataka, which see ) 564, 

Mind: pure m, superior to all 
auspicious or inauspicious times, 
627. 

Mirashi, Prof V. V. 945n, 1629n. 

Mishra, Dr. Umesha, a. of ‘ Criti- 
cal Bibliography of Mimamsa’ 
and editor ofthe Vijianadipika 
of Padmapada 1157n, 1599. 

Miéra-dhànya, explained 7392n. 

Mitaksara of Vijiianesvara: 29, 
102n, 246, 538n, 749n. 750n, 
753, 757, 864-5, 896-7, 1063n 
(on Nàdis)  1181n, 1184n, 
1192 ( refers to views of Guru 
on Lipsasütra ), 1233, 1234 (on 
Yàj. I. 53 about marriages that 
are void ), 1248 ( Yàj. T. 129- 
166 contains thany paryuda- 
eae ) — 1251 (allows option 
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following Jàbàlopanisad about 
time of becoming a Sannya- 
sin ), 1252 and n, 1264, 1269, 
1270 ( discards Vedic usages if 
hateful to people ) 1273n-74, 
1288, 1292, 1302-3 ( on Brhas- 
pati about re-union ) 1305, 
1303-9, 1315-l6n ( prefers 
mother to the father as heir ), 
1317, 1326 ( ūha), 1328-29, 
1336 ( differences on vital 
doctrines of Hindu Law bet- 
ween Mit. and Dāyabhāga ), 
1421, 1438, 1468, 1597, 1637, 

Mitanni ( vide under Bogozkewi, 
Babylon, Hittite): names of 
kings and nobles from M, 
Nuzi and Syrian documents 
betray Indo-European origin, 
599. 

Mitra, Dr. R.C, a. of ‘ Decline 
of Buddhism in India’ 1003, 
1010n, 1011. 

Mitra, Dr. Rajendralal, translat- 
ed into English Yogasiitra 
1394, 

Mitramiéra, a. of Viramitrodaya 
(beginning of 17th century 
A. D. ) 835n. 

Mlecchas, had authority to per- 
form vratas according to some 
54. 

Modern Review, journal 1033, 
1653n (on Konarka temple j. 

Modi, Prof. P. M., on ‘problem of 
taduktam sütras* 1176n. 

Mohaparajaya, a drama by Yafah- 
pála, composed between 1072- 
1075 A. D., introduces Kaula 
practices 1076. 

Mokşa ( vide under Mukti, 
purugartha, Sannyasin, Upani- 
sad ) 1215-17, 1511-14; ace, 


Indez 


to Kumaàrila and Prakarana- 
pañcikā M. consists in not hav- 
ing to assume a body again, 


the idea being that theaspirant , 


should not do forbidden acts 
or those that are Kamya, he 
should perform obligatory and 
naimitiaka rites for avoiding 
the taint or sin that would 
accrue by 
1216 ; 


non-performance |: 
Devala-dharmasütra , 


provides that bondage is due to ' 


ahamkdra and mamatva and 
liberation consists in 


puranas that actions done after 
surrendering the fruits to God 
do not bind a man but lead 
to M. 967 ; is in a way oppo- 
sed to first three goals, which 
become the preparation for it 
1511; is secured by real 
knowledge and not by merely 
giving up wealth 1369 ; Kuma- 
rila asserts that the Upanisad 
exhortations to know the 
Atman are merely arthavadas 
1216 ; Manusmrti on nihére- 
yasa (i. e. Moksa ) being due to 
atmavidya 1459 ; Manu conde- 
mns thinking about Moksa be- 
fore discharging one's debts 
( duties ) 1511 ; merely posse- 
Ssing signs of asceticism, 
ochre-coloured clothes, shaving 
head etc. do not lead to M, 1369; 
P. M. S., Sahara and Prabha- 
kara do not deal with topic of 
M. 1215 ; some Smrtis like the 
Brhad-Yogiyajiiavalkya — pro- 
vide that the mere knowledge 
of the Self is a sign of indolence 


viz, 


being : 
free from these 1153 ; doctrine : 
of Bhagavad-gità and some | 


Monks: 


Montagu’s 
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and that both knowledge and 
actions are necessary for Moksa 
1216-17 ; 
Visnupuráua 959n; Upanisads 
emphasize that mere knowle- 
dge of brahman does not at 
once lead to Moksa, but there 
are three stages, knowledge, 
cultivation of restraint of senses, 
quiescence of mind, meditation 
and then only realization of 
non-difference of himself from 
brahma follows 1511-1513; was 
not possible for all and sundry, 
but only for a select few 1511; 
1631(itislike a razor's edge), 
words m., mukti, 
nihéreyasa, apavarga, 
nirvana held to be synonyms 
by Amarakoía and discussion 
about the occurrence of these 
in Upanisads, Gita and other 
works 1414-15, 1652; concep- 
tions ahout moksa differ in 
different varsanas and even in 
vedanta, 1631 
Buddhist M. 
to possess property, yet they 
had a craving for wealth and 
supposed that by means of 
certain mantras Kubera ( lord 
of wealth) would confer on 
them everlasting riches 1115 ; 
Buddhist M. believed that by 
mantras they would make some 
ofthe Hindu Gods their ser- 
vants, they would be surround- 
ed by heavenly damsels and 
they would acquire proficiency 
in éàüstras without study ete. 
1116. 


four stages of, in 


kaivalya, 
amrta, 


were not 


characterization of 
Indian Govt. and ahout British 
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policy 1660-61. 

Month (or months acc. to con- 
text): (vide Intercalary M., 
ksaya M., Malamasa ); Caitra, 
Vaisakha and other M. came 
lo be identified with ancient 
Madhu, Madhava etc. 668; 
Candra M, 657; ended with 
Full Moon in ancient times 
659, 668, 669, four kinds of, 
657, 666; Greek names of 
months used in a few inscrip- 
tions in India 668 ; intercalary 
month 646; M. in which the 
year began in ancient and 
medieval times was different 
at different times and in 
different parts 82, 658; nāk- 
satra m. not required in 
Dharmasastra but in Jyotisa 
666; names of twelve M. are 
very ancient 667-668 ; names 
of M, derived from Naksatras 
occur in Brahmana literature 
667 ; names of, in South India 
671; M. of different lengths 
for different purposes in Artha- 
$üstra 490, 658; of two kinds 
pirnimanta or amanta 68; 
one human M. held to be 
equal to ahoratra of pitrs 656n ; 
Panini and Vartika-kara appear 
to speak about a month ending 
on Full Moon 68, 667 ; subject 
of, most complicated 662; 
$uddha, nija or prükrta M. as 
opposed to adhikamàsa 664; 
word for M. is más or masa 
495. 

Monuments, of. India; the most 
remarkable ancient monuments 
are the stüpa of Sanchi, the 
. paintings in Ajanta and Bagh 
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caves the Kailas temple at 
Ellora and Konarka in Orissa 
1652-53. 

Moon, though it presents the same 
face to the earth has other side 
also, aec. to Nyayamaiijari 470; 
called más in Rg., 495; legend 
of his marrying 27 daughters 
(naksatras) of Prajapati, his 
fondness for Rohini and there- 
fore suffering from Rdajayaks- 
man 507; reference to M. as 
becoming free from the mouth 
of Rahu in Chan. Up. 569; 
waxing M. held auspicious by 
Greeks and Indians 532n; 
when powerful astrologically 
587-588, 

Moraes, Mr. Frank, a. of biogra- 
phy of Pandit Nehru, 1172n. 
Moral code, highest importance 
attached to a brief moral code 
(of ahimsa, satya etc.) by all 
Dharmagastra works that enjoi- 
ned men of all varnas and 

castes to observe them 1637. 

Moret, Alexander, on ‘ Nile and 
Egyptian civilization’ 566n. 

Morgan, E. P. edited ‘ This I be- 
lieve? ( 1953), 1470n, 1710n. 

Morgan, Prof. K. W., a. of ‘The 
path of the Buddha’ 942n, 
1003. 

Morley, Lord, views of, on intro- 
ducing democracy in India 
1660. 

Morning, the first fifth part of a 
day, equal to about three 
ghatikàás 81. 

Moslem kings, examples of the 
intolerance of, (like Emperors 
Jebangir and Aurangzeb ) 
1019, 


Motor accidents, incidence of, in 
Bombay city 1678n. 

Mouni Sadhu, a. of ' Concentra- 
tion ' 1394. 

Mountains ( vide Himavat ); Rg- 
veda mentions mountains in 
the plural ( of ‘ parvata ’) 1527 ; 
seven M. of Bharatavarsa call- 
ed Kulaparvatas acc. to Visnu, 
Brahma, Brahmanda 430, 1525 
andn; myth of wings of M. 
cut off by Indra 763-764. 

Mrechakatika, 46, 186. 

Mrgàra Anuvàka 786. 

Mrtyuüjaya, mantra is ' Tryam- 
baka Mantra’ ( Rg. V1L 59.12), 
792, 814; also called Mrta- 
saüjivani, prescribed for puri- 
fying the mind 1100. 

Mrtyusükta 758n. 

Mrtyuyoya ( Inauspicious conjun- 
ction ) defined 707. 

Mudra, 1123-1131; a character- 
istic item in Tantrik worship 
1123; derivation of the word 
M, differs in different works 
1123-24; has several mean- 
ings in Tantragastra, 1057, 
1081, 1123; means the Sakti 
(woman) associated with a 
sadhaka in Sakta worship 1084, 
1123; means also a posture 
in Yogic practices in which the : 
whole body plays a part and | 
the symbolic or mystie inter- 
twining of fingers and hands 
as part of worship 1124 

Mudras : ( vide under Jains, pura- 
nas, Visnudharmottara, Yoga): 
great divergence among Tant- 
ras, Puranas and Yoga works 
on the number, 
definitions of M, 


names and 


125-1131 ; 
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appropriate mudras ( finger 
and hand poses) are to be 
enployed in worship, in japa, 
in meditation and in all rites 
performed for securing some 
desired object 1124; fine eu- 
logy of, in Visnudharmottara 
1129; eight M. in the wor- 
ship of Visnu mentioned by 
Brahma and Naradiya pura- 
nas, 1127n ; M. in Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantras were proba- 
bly based on those in Natya 
1129; largest number of M. 
in dancing are contained in 
in Visnudharmottara-puràna, 
1128-29; Mudràs and Nyasa 
held to be non-vedic by later 
works like Dharmasindhu in 
Maharastra at least 1131; 

| Mudranighantu : names and defi- 
| nes nine Mudras ( āvāhani and 
others ) that may be employed 
in the worship of any god, 
then enumerates 19 M. appro- 
priate to Visnu worship, ten 
appropriate to Šiva worship, 
seven to Gaņeśa worship, one 
to the Sun (called Padma )and 
Mudrás of Sakti, Agni, Tripurà 
and other deities, 1125 and n; 
Saradatilaka names and defines 
only nine Mudras, while Visnu 
| Samhita states that Mudras 
| are numberless but names and 
| defines about thirty and Jaya- 
|. khyasarnhità hasabont 58 Mud- 
| ras 1125-27; some Dharma- 
| gastra works from 13thcentury 
| 

| 

| 





onwards dilate at some length 
on Mudràs, such as Hemadri, 
Smrticandrika 1130-31 ; Some 
Puranas like Brahma, Naradiya, 
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Kalika, ^| Visnu-dharmottara 
describe many mudras 1127- 
28; Tantrika works provide 
that Mudras should be practi- 
sed secretly under cover of a 
garment and not in presence 
of many people 1125-26 ; Yoga 
works describe various Mudras, 
e. g, Hathayogapradipika dese- 
ribes ten, Gherandasamhita 25, 
Sivasamhità ten as the best 
1127. 

Mudralaksana, a work on Mudràs 
appropriate to Visnu and other 

. gods 1125n, 1128. 

Mudranighantu ( glossary of 
Mudrà names) 1121-25, 1129n, 
( vide under Lalitopakhyana ) 
1129n. 

Mudravidhi, a Jain work, lists 
114 Mudras. 

Mudravicara, a Jain work, lists 
73 Mudràs. 

Muhürta: (vide under Upa- 
nayana, marriage, week day ): 
537 ff; called Brahma 538, 
539 ; called Jaya 539 ; called 
Kutapa 540; called Maitra 
539 ; called Yestiha in Kausi- 
taki Up. 538 ; concurrence of 
four elements, viz. tithi, naksa- 
tra, Karana and M. required 
for success in a rite or act 604, 
616 ; Coronation of the king, 
m. for 616; derivation of the 
word 537n; difference in the 
length of a M. of day and of 
night according to the seasons 
538, 541; equal to two nadis 
or ghatis 684; fifteen M, in 
the day and also in the night 
in the Sat. Br. and other 
ancient works 537-8, 684; 
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for religious rites 604ff; for 
secular matters such as pur- 
chase of therchandise, animals, 
for oil bath 626 ; known by the 
names of the deities presiding 
over M. 540 ; Literature on, is 
extensive 556-558 ; loud decla- 
ration by brahmanas enoughin 
case of urgency 604 ; meanings 
of 537, 543 ; meaning ‘time fit 
for performance of auspicious 
acts’ 543 ; names of, set out in 
Brhadyogayatra ( not in Brbat- 
samhità ) 540 ; names of fifteen 
m. by day and of night acc. to 
Vayupurana 540; names of 
m. differed in the Brahma- 
nas and Smrtis 538 ; names of 
m. aec, to Atharvana jyotisa and 
Muhirtadargana 539; names 
of the deities, presiding over 
the 30 m of day and night 
541; new garments, M for 
wearing for first time 626; 
no need to consider auspi- 
ciousness of days, of Jupiter 
and Venus in times of distress 
604; M. ( word) occurs twice 
in Rgveda 537 ; the Muhürta- 
muktavali provides for an 
auspicious time for thieving 
558 ; performance of auspicious 
rite in the month of Jyestha 
for the eldest boy or girl not 
al'owed 607 ; position of Jupi- 
ter to be considered for, 608; 
Purity of mind supericr to all 
m. aec. to Matsya, Varühami- 
hira, Ratnamala 627; rules 
(general) about auspicious 
conditions for all undertakings 
605; seven auspicious M. out 
of 15 M. of the day 539; 
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simple rule in Aév. gr. for M. 
in Upanayana, caula, marriage 
536, 609-10; stages in the 
naming of muhirtas, three, 540; 
understanding of M. 


res some knowledge of planets, 
naksatras, rāśis, bhavas ( places 
in horoscope ), 543ff; what 
should be done on the 15 m. of 
the day acc. to Atharvana- 
jyotisa 541. 
Muhürta-cintàmani : 189n, 533n, 


B44n, 556-57, 559-60, 585, 
589, 607n, 608n, 609, 611n, 
614, 616-17, 619-20, 621n, 


622, 624 ; com. Piyüsadhàárà on, 
644n, 556, 608n, 616n, 618n, 
622n-4, 7 10n. 


Muhürtadaríana, ^ also called 
Vidyamadhaviya, 539, 556, 
623, 666n. 705. 
Muhürtadipaka of Nagadeva, 
557. 

Muhürta-ganapati of Ganapati 
Raval 556. 


Muhürtakalpadruma of Vitthala 
(times and places for diksà) 
556, 1117. 

Mubirtamala by  Raghunàatha 
957, 701n (list of words that 
stand for numerals from one 
to 49). 

Muhürtamártanda of Narayana 
557, 614, 616, 622, 666n; sub- 
jects dealt with in 557-8. 626. 

Muhürtamuktàvali 557. 

Muhirtatattva of Ganega, 556. 

Mukerji, D. N. 651n (on krta 
years in Inscriptions ). 

Mukerji R. C. a. of ‘ Ancient 
Indian fasts and_ feasts’ 60, 
128, 149, 173, 205, 235. 


in the 
sense of auspicious time requi- | 
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Mukti (vide under Moksa); 
Kularnava-tantra states that 
M. does not result from study 
of Sastras or Veda, but only 
from correct knowledge impar- 
ted by a guru and that two 
words viz. ‘this is mine’ and 
‘nothing is mine’ respectively 
lead to bondage or liberation 
and then imports Kaula doct- 
rines 1083; four kinds of, 
named and explained 1631n. 

Muktikà Upanisad 1564. 


| Mula, Naksatra called Vicrtau, in 


Tai. S. 500. 

Mülakarma, meaning of 1079-80, 

Mundaka Upanisad : 475 ( names 
six angas of Veda), 917 (on 
para and apara vidya), 921 
(passages of, borrowed in 
Puranas ), 948, 952, 1055n, 
1086 (q. by Tantra works), 
1360, 1387-89, 1416, 1430, 
1448 (on dhyana), 1471 
1507, 1512, 1538 (verse ‘dva 
suparna’ which occurs also in 
Rg. I. 164.20 and Sv. Up, IV. 
6) 1546n, 1552n, 1563, 1566, 
1585n, 1604, 1607 ; 1625 ( illu- 
stration of rivers flowing into 
the ocean ). 

Muni: (in the Rgveda) Munis 
called Vataragana were said 
to have been befriended by 
Indra 1386, 

Munitz, Milton K., a of ‘Theories 

of the Universe’ (omits Indian 
material ) 1486n. 

Munshi, K. M., Jubilee volume 
presented to, 782n. 

Murarimiéra, founder of a third 
school of Mimarnsa ( between 
1150-1220 A. D. ), 1199. 
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Murzban M. M., a. of *Parsis in| Nágapaíicami, 124-127; how 


India' 264. observed in the Deccan 125; 
Mus, Paul a of ‘ Barabudor’ observed in different ways in 
( Java ) 1657. all parts of India 124; on 5th 
Musis, works on Indian, 1656-57. ! of Sravana bright half 124; on 
Mysticism 1463; Dean Inge in. 5th of Sravana dark half in 
‘Christain mysticism ’ cites (in; Saurastra 125; paficami mixed 
Appendix) 26 definitions of! with 6th to be preferred 126 ; 
the word 1463n ; definition of, | procedure of worship of images 
by J. H. Leuba, 1453n; Prof. R.| of nāgas 124-125; some hold 


C. Zaehner defines it as * reali- | that it is one of 3} most auspi- 
zation of unity’ in ‘ Mysti- | cious days in the year instead 
cism, sacred and profane’ of Aksayya-trtiya 124, 
(1957 ), 1163. | Nagarakhanda 227, 229, 693. 
Nabhanedistha, son of Many, | Nagas-eight named in Bhavi- 
story of, 691n. | — Syottara, but. twelve in some 
Nabunessar (747 B. C.), dated Puranas, one of whom to be 
observations continuously reco- worshipped in each month 
rded in Mesopotamia from;  124n; figure in the Mahabharata 








reign cf, 514, 126; legend about Kadri, 

Naciketas, story of, in Kathopa- mother of n. 124n; Puranas 
nisad and  Anuéasana-parva | full of stories about 127 ; when 
915, 1535; story of, in Tai, and how worship of N. arose in 
Br., slightly different from India is a difficult problem 
that in Kathopanigad 1535. 1236. 

Nadi, equal to halt muhürta 681;  Nágojibhatta, com, of Saptasati 
several meanings of, 681n; 151n, 155n; a. of com. on 
word occurs in Rgveda 684. Yogasütra in Haridas S, Series. 

Nadisare ien in human body,, Nahusa, made approaches to Saci 
three main ones being *Idà? and became an ajagara 1280, 
(on left side), Pingala ( on Naiskarmyasiddhi (ed. by Col. 
right side) and Susumna Jacob) 1175n; a work of 
( middle of spinal chord ) and Suregvara 1174, 1216n; com. 
this is based on Upanigad Candrika on, 1216n; states 
passages 10635, 1430. that Jaimini composed a Sari- 

Nadis (rivers); are so called rakasitra, the first two sitras 
only when they are 1008 of which were the same as those 





dhanus in length 431; are of V. $, 1171-75. 
deemed to be impure (raja-| Naivedya, derivation of the word 





Svalà) when the sun is in the 35n. 
middle of Cancer and Lion| Naksatras (vide astrology, king, 
signs and become unfit for Naksatra-snana, Pusyasnana ); 


bath 431. All men are concerned with six 


Indeg 


n. and the king with nine, 529; 
n. are 27 or 28 ( when Abhijit is 
added) 529, 407; arguments 
against the theories of Biot, 
Weber and others that Indian 
system of n. was borrowed 
from the Chinese, Babylonians 
or Arabs 71, 506-510; auspi- 
cious n. for marriage, ace. to 
Baud. Gr. Sūtra £97n, 523; 


characteristics of persons born , 


on each of the 27 n. acc to 


Brhajjataka 559-560; classi- | 


fied as punya (beneficent) and 


pápa and male and female in 


Tai Br, Upanisads and Br. S. - 
524-5, 559: complete lists of 


n. in Tai. S., Tai. Br., Kathaka 
Sari., Mait. Sarn, and Atharva- 
veda 498; countries governed 
by n. ace, to Br. S. Lith chap. 
14, 530; 
limbs) of Time looked upon 
as a Purusa 560-61 ; different 
n, associated with eight kinds 
of dvadasis 119; different n. 
were called male in different 
ages 525n; divided into three 
classes viz auspicious, inauspi- 
cious and neutral 51in; enu- 
merated from Krttika to Bhara- 
ni in Vedic literature, Vedanga- 


deemed parts (or | 


jyotisa and Yaj. 498; enume- , 


rated from ASvini to Revati in 
works from 3rd or 4th century 
A. D. 


498; European equivalents of | 
n. in Colebrooke, Burgess and | 


Dikshit 498; fit for 4gnyà- 
dhána, acc. to Sat. Br. 566; 
n. from Krttika to Visikha are 
called Deva N. and from Anu- 
radha to Bharani, Yama n. 


18 


and in modern times | 
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505, 521; held to be temples 
in which gods reside 545-46; 
homa to 27n, from ASvini 326 ; 
information and legends about 
n, in Vedic texts 507; Isti to 
28 n. from Krttika to Bharani 
505; list of n. in Vedic Sath- 
hitás with names of deities, 
gender, number of stars in 
each 501-504; Magha and 
Müla among n. to be avoided 
by husband for sexual inter- 
course, 544n; Noaksatresti in 
Tai. Br. (II. 1) dealt with, 
905; names of n,, their seque- 
nee, deities fixed from before 
the Tai. S 509; names of, are 
mostly significant 509; n.to 
beavoided in auspicious rites 
and partieularly in marriage 
615; only a tew n. mentioned 
in Old Testament and by 
ancient Greek writers like 
Homer and Hesiod 506 ; notes 
on n.from Atharvana-naksat- 
rakalpa and other works 499— 
500;  papanaksatras m. by 
Kausikasaitra 535; ploughing 
on Anuradha n. mentioned in 
Tai. Br. 521; prejudice against 
star-gazers and astrologers in 
Vedic times 526-7 ; presiding 
deities of n, in Br. S, Athar- 
van*-Dnaksatrakalpa and Visnu- 
dharmottara differ slightly 
amony themselves 499n; prime 
importance of n in the basic 
Vedic rite of consecrating sacred 
fires 506; provinces of India 
governed by nine groups of n. 
560; 
verses for each Naksatra in 
Nakgatresti 505; Rgveda ex- 


Puronuvakya and Yajya 
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presly names Agha, Arjuni nana thrice with certain addi- 
and Tisya among n.and ina tions becomes famous like a 
veiled way probably Mrgaáiras, king 798; ceremonial bath 
Punarvasu, Pusya, Satabhisak and worship of naksatras and 
and Revati 497-98, 523; rule their presiding  deities, the 
that whatever naksatra or tithi mantras employed 792; n. 
has a certain deity as ruler,! meant for all 798; substances 
the sleeping, turning from one to be added to water for each 
side to another and awakening n. and benefits therefrom 793. 


takes place on that naksatra| Naksatravidyà, m. in Chandogya 
and tithi 111; secret name Up. 526. 
derived from naksatra of birth | Nakta an alternative to rigidly 


to be used by sacrificer 505; observed Ekàdaéi and is superi: 
serious discussions about n. in or to Yácita 101; rules for 
many works 495; seven class- observing nakta 101-102; 
esofn.as dhruva, mrdu etc. views as to exact time called 
215-216; special names of nakta 102, 


4th, 10th, 16th, 20th andj; Naktavrata, is independent of 
and 23rd naksatra from that the alternative to fast 103. 

of birth 329-30; substances; Nakula in Kirmapurana stands 
governed by each of 27 n., for Lakula ( which see ). 

560; Svati n., marriage on,' Nalada flowers, for decking the 
led to love among spouses 524; corpse of an áhitágni T31n. 
synonyms of, in Rajamartanda | Namadheya ( vide Syena ) : isthe 
560 ; three senses of the word 4th class of Vedic texts bear- 
‘ naksatra’ 495-6; two deri- ing on dharma 1244--45 ; exa- 
vations of the word naksatra, mples of names of Vedic rites 
510; what actions are bene- such as Udbhid, Citra, Bala- 
ficial on different classes of n, bhid, Abhijit, Visvajit, 1245. 
910; what n. are said to be| Nàmakarana ( naming a child ), 
Ugra 275; when n. are said rules about proper times for 
to be affected 531 ; why Vedic 605. 

list of n. starts from Krttika; Nanaghat cave Inscription of 
and why from Aáévini in classi- about 200 B. C, 131. 

cal literature is explicable on | Nanda-( or Nandi ) purana; is 





astronomical grounds only part of Skanda, ace, to Nitya- 
507-8 ; word naksatra is app- carapradipa 880n; note on 
lied to the sun also in the 890-91 ; one of the earliest 
Rgveda 516; word naksatra Upapuranas composed in 8th 


occurs frequently in the Reve- or 9th century A. D. 891. 

da and other Sarbhitas 495, Nanda, sub-division of tithis 
Naksatrasnana 792-793 ; Bràáh- 180», 327. 

maņa who undergoes Pusyas-| Nandipurána ( vide Nanda- 
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purana ). 

Narada, a Devarsi in Gità and 
one of the sons of Brahma in 
Puranas 1581-82. 

Names, great in the reform of 
Hindu society and relegion in 
inodern times, 1699-1700. 

Nanjio Bunyiu, a. of catalogue 
of Tripitaka 1040. 

Narada, a. of a work on Jyotisa 
97, 99, 592, 622n, 790n, 

Narada-sawhitaé 195n, 
199n, 656. 

Narada, brought doctrine 
bhakti from Svetadvipa 962. 


197n, 


Narada, an author on music in ; 


Brahmanda-purana and as the 


propounder of Gandharva ace, | 


to Natyasastra 896. 
Nàrada-bhaktisütra 956, 
965n. 
Narada Paiicaratra 956. 


Narada Tauntra-describes mud:às | 
appropriate to Visuu worship | 


such as Saükha, Cakra 1125n. 

Naradiya Purana: (vide Brhan 
Naradiya ), 41,70, 72n-73n, 79- 
81n, 88, 95, 98-9, 101, 101-5 
1:3n, 114-5, 117n, 119, 138, 
529n, 604, 681, 691, 708, 857n, 
920, 927, 1096n, 1102 ( for 
kavaca-mantra ) 1127n ( on 
mudras ), 1576n ( doctrine of 
Karma; note on 892-93; 
(compiled between 700-1000 
A. D.) 

Naradasmrti 1266, 1286, 1353 
( apostate from Sannyasa be- 
comes a slave of the king ), 
1582, 1597. 


Narahari, Dr. H.G., onan account ; 


and date of Prārabdha-dhvānta 
sainhrti 1601, > 


960, ` 


I 








, Naraka ( Hell) ; 
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Narain Prof. A. K., a. of ‘Indo 
Greeks’: 827, 829 ( on difficult 
passages of Yugapurana ), 963 
(on Besnagara column Inseri- 
ption ). 

Medhatithi 

states that n. means extreme 

pain or suffering 1214 ; seven, 
acc. to V. S., Sahkar&cárya, 

Visnupurana, Yogabhasya 825, 

1529 ; twenty one acc. to Manu, 

Yaj , Visnu Dh. 8, 825, 1214n, 


i 
; Narakaeaturdasi 197 ;. also called 
of | 


Bhitacaturdasi 198. 

Narakasura, killed by Krsna and 
lights lighted with four wicks 
in memory of 197, 

Narasithha (or Nrsirnha) Purana, 
35, 149, 691, 754, 915, 922, 
926, 971, 974, 978-982, 1024, 
1096n, 1455, 1649; Apararka 
quotes it 9 times and only 
about 30 verses, half of which 
deal with Saunyasa ; composed 
solely for the glorification of 
Narasimha identified with 
Narafyana 978; chap. 36 enu- 

eleven avatàras ( in- 

cluding Buddha and Balarama) 
and 


merate 


37-54 narrate 
stories of all avataras except 
Buddha ; Hazra ( Prof.) bases 
his remarks upon several mss, 
besides the only printed edi- 
tion pub. by Gopal Narayan & 
Co. (in 1911) 878-880 ; Hazra 
concedes that N. was revised 
several times, that Hemadri 
bad a more extensive N. before 
hin 881; Hazra holds that 
present N. is to he placed bet- 
100-500 A. D. $879; 
listening to stories of ten ava- 


chap. 


ween 
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taras (excluding Buddha) 
takes the devotee to Visnu 
879; Matsya states that N. 
contained 18000 verses, while 
printed N. contains only about 
3400 verses, hence the latter 
is only a substitute 880; pre- 
sent N. may be assigned to 9th 
century À. D. 892; note on 
891-92 ; on usefulness of 
images of gods 973n, 1121n ; 
Tulasi story in N. indicates 
lateness 882; whole Purana is 
suspect and no certain conclu- 
sion about its date can be 
drawn 882. 


Narayana, com, of Aév. Gy. S.' 


802n. 

Narayana, etymologies of the 
word in Manu, Sàntiparva and 
some Puránas 1516 and n. 

Náràyani, name applied to Devi 
176n. 

Narayaniya (a section of Santi- 
parva ): deals with Krsna wor- 
ship 953, 957, 1365 ; difference 
between N. and Gita 961-962, 

Narayanopanisad 1045, 

Naàsadiya-sükta 1490-91: a unique 
hymn; Satapatha Br. on it 
1490n, some passages are still 
obscure 1490; translated and 


explained 1491; translations | 
and remarks by Western Scho- 


lars 1491. 

Nastika, is primarily one, ace. to 
Kumarila, who does not believe 
in the existence of the indivi- 
dual soul 1206n; the Kasgika 
on Pan. IV. 4. 60 holds that it 
means one who does not believe 
in the Hereafter 1206n. 

Natarajan, S., a of * A century of 





Social Reform’ 1636n, 1700. 


Natyaéastra ( of Bharata), 896n, 


1037n, 1129n( mentions Garuda 
which is a mudra in Mudra- 
nighanrtu ), 1129, 1630. 


Natyaveda, Vararuci as proficient 


in 900n. 


Nautical almanac 676, 682,711. 
; Navagrahasanti (vide Ayuta- 


homa, Grahayajiia, Laksahoma 
and Kotihoma, sacrifice, pla- 
nets): 749-756 ; all religious 
rites to be performed after N. 
749; becomes elaborate in 
Bhavisyottara and medieval 
works 753 ; colours and presi- 
ding deities of Navagrahas 
751; mantras for the nine 
grahas from Yaj., Matsya, and 
Vaikhánasa-Smártasütra and 
Brhad-yogayatra slightly differ 
750-51, 755n, 919: model of 
all Santi homas in all medieval 
digests 749; procedure of, in 
Yaj. and Matsya 750-752; 
procedure different for each 
graha in Madanaratna 755; 
purposes for which N. was to 
be performed 749;  supposi- 
tion that each of nine grahas 
has a separate gotra and coun- 
try of birth 753; three kinds 
of, viz. Ayutahoma, Laksahoma 
and Kotihoma acc. to Matsya 
749; verses of Matsyapurana 
describing how the figures of 
nine grahas were to be drawn 
or painted 753 ; Yaj. does not 
even refer to Ayutahoma and 
the two others 753n. 


Navagrahayaga( vide Grahapija ) 


296-7. 


Navanna-bhaksana ( partaking of 


Index 


grains from fresh 
330-1. 

Navarátra, twice, in Caitra and 
Aévina 179, 186 (vide under 


Durgapija ). 


crops ) 


Navaratrapradipa of Vinayaka ` 


alias Nanda-pandita 155-156. 
Nawrath, E. A., a. of ‘Immortal 
India’ ( Bombay, 1956 ). 
Nayaviveka 
Bhavanātha, a work of Prābhā- 
kara school, 1189; reierred to 
by Smrti-candrika, Viramitro- 
daya on Vyavahára and Vya- 
vahàramayükha, 1192, 1233, 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, 595; ordered Chaldeans 


to find out the dream he had | 


forgotten and to interpret it 
181. 

Nehru Pandit, Prime minister, 
tribute to ancient Brahmana 


of EKhavadeva or | 





ideal 1640; to old teaching of ; 


Dharma, 1664; about Gandhiji's 


ideas on self-restraint 1670 (on ; 


necessity of a worth while 
ideal); 1678-79, speeches of, 
collected by Sriman Narayan 
for ihe A. I. C. C. (1956 ) on 


socialistic pattern 1680-81; ad- » 


mits that adequate incentives 
must be offered 1683; Criti- 


cizes Gandhiji’s attitude to sex | 


and praise of poverty and asce- 
tic life 1619; Autobiography 
by, 1639, 1708n ( on Politics ). 


Nepal gambling in, on large 


scale on Balipratipada, 203. 
Neugebauer Prof. Otto; a. of 
‘Exact Sciences in Antiquity’ 
and several papers; 481, 483, 
490n, Sl4n, 517-18, 520n, 521, 
542 (criticized ), 519n, 566n, 
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571n (criticized ?, 582n, 597, 
631n, 650n, 676n, 699n, 709n, 
7T41n. 

New Indian Antiquary (a jour- 
nal ), 1408n, 1601. 

Newton, laws of motion expound- 
ed by, are now held to be 
approximations, 1508n. 

Nigada, examples of 1222; is 
Yajus, but is loudly uttered, 
while Yajus is recited in a low 
voice 1097, 1222. 

Nighantu 10, 35-36n, 855, 1044, 
1600n, 

Night, no bath or making gifts 
or graddha at n, except on ex- 
pressly stated occasions 79, 
2414; Rgveda X. 127 is hymn 
to n. employed as Sànti 730. 

Nihsreyasa, meaning of, 1037n, 
1515n ; occurs in Panini V. 4 
TT and Kaus. Up, 1468n; sta- 
ted to be goal of the study of 
Nyàya and Vaisesika Sutras 
1468 ; Mahabhasya explains it 
1515n. 

Nilakantha, com, of, on Mahà- 
bhārata 1570n. 

Nilamatapurana 200. 

Nilapatadaréana, work of Tàntrik 
Vajrayana Buddhist sect, in 
which the three jewels are 
Kama, courtezan and wine, 
while the three jewels of dev- 
out Buddhists are Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha 1073. 

Nimesa, time required for pro- 
nouncing a short syllable 476. 

Nimitta (see under ‘utpata’); 
auspicious nimittas very few as 
compared with inauspicious 
ones 744; distinguished from 
utpita 743; long lists of in- 
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auspicious nimittas 743-744 ; 
meaning of, 743; Manu ment- 
ions n, and utpàta in same 
verse 743. 

Nimitta, a work attributed to 
Digambara Jain Bhadrabahu 
743n, 805n ; contents of, 805n; 
later than Varabamihira and 
not concerned with Dharma- 
sastra and does not dilate on 
Santis, 805n, 

Nirajana, a Santi 335, 759, 783; 
of horses and elephants 184; 
of king and soldiers 193; on 
the king’s march for invasion 
187 ; procedure of and mantras 
in 193. 

Niravasita, meaning of 926n. 

Nirayana, meaning of 712, 

Nirgrantha, naked Jain monk 
978n. 

Nirnayamrta, 69n-71n, 89n, 93, 
100n, 101, 134, 146n, 154n, 
195n, 196n, 230, 663, 

Nirnayasindhu ( written in 1612 
A. D. ), 31-33n, 41n-43, 47n- 
50n, 51—53n, 54, 61n, 62n, 70- 
Tln, 72n, 730, 75, 84-86, 88, 
90-2, 96n, 97n, 104, 109, 112, 
113, 115, 119, 121n, 123n, 137, 
133-34, 142n, 144-45n; 146n, 
151n, 153n-4n, 1575, 161n-2n, 
169, 171, 173, 178n, 179, 180, 
182-4n, 188-90, 195, 196n- 
199n, 201n, 203n-5n, 207 n-8n, 
218n-9n, 221, 223n, 228n, 
240-1, 243n-4; 2t6n-7n, 607n- 
8n, 610n, 612n, 613-4, 626, 
633n, 660, 664n-5n, 672-74, 
7l0n, 762, 765n-6n, 773, 788n, 
925, 926n, 1106, 1117 ( times 
for dikga ), 1289, 1307, 1332. 

Nirukta, ( vide ‘ Vedic interpre- 
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tation’ and * Yàska ); 984, 985 
( two interpretations of several 
Rgveda Mantras )} 987, 991 
( discussion whether Vedic 
Mantras have meanings), 
1033n, 1044 (explains Rg. 
I. 164. 11), 1097 
1102, 1156n, 1181, 1203, 
1237n, 1238n, 1240n, 1256n, 
1275-76 ( PMS agrees with 
many conclusions of N ), 1364p, 
1460n, 1536n, 1540n, 1578- 
79 (on Vaisvanara ), 1587n, 
1633 ( word jati occurs ), 1664 
(story of Devapi and Santanu ), 

Nirvana 1008n, 1023 ; not clearly 
defined by Buddha 941 ; really 
indescribable just as brahman 
is described as ‘ neti’ 1008n ; 
Saundarananda on, 940n-41 ; 
N. as synonym of Moksa does 
not occur in principal Upa- 
nisads, but in Gità, 1515. 

Nisada 551n, 1296; could offer 
an isti to Rudra, with a Vedic 
mantra though he did not 
belong to any of higher varnas 
1642. 

Nisàdasthapati, meaning of, 1296. 

Nisedha : vide Pratisedha. 

Nispaunayogavaliof Abhayakara- 
gupta, Buddhist Tantrik work, 
1050, 1133, 1143. 

Nistya, called Svatiin other texts 
500. 

Nitimayükha 923, 

Nitya is Sakti, that is non-diffe- 
rent from Siva 1091n. 

Nityaécarapaddhati of Vidyakara 
924n, 1110n. 

Nityacara-pradipa of Narasimha 
Vajapeyin; enumerates 18 
Puranas and refers to Nara- 
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sinha P., 880n, 
Nityānuvāda, explained and illu- 


strated 1250 ; the word occurs 


frequently in Jaimini 1250. 

Nityasodasikarnava (part of 
Vamakesvara Tantra ) : 1050n, 
1053n, 1091, 1136 ; names 61 
tantras including eight Yamalas 
1050; names and defines 
Tri&handà and other mudràs 
1126-27. 

Nityotsava (a Tantrik work of 
Umànandanátha, pupil of 
Bhasuranandanatha ): praises 
his guru hyperbolically 1071 ; 
1117 (on diksa ), 1136 ( on 
Yantras ). 

Niyamas: are called tapas by 
Ap. Dh. S. and Amarakoía 


29; five named by Yogasütra : 


29n, 1421n , but Yuktidipika 
differs; many enumerated by 
Vayu-purana 29n; ten Niya- 
mas-m. by Yaj.20n; N. of Y. 8 


II. 32 are of a positive chara : 


eter ( viz. be pure, be conten- 
ted etc, ), 1422. 
Niyama-vidhis, are classified into 
three, viz. those concerned with 
pratinidhis, with pratipatti and 


those concerned with matters | 


other than these two, with illus- 
trations 1231-32; taking food 
facing the east is an example 
of a n. not concerned with pra- 
tinidhi nor pratipatti 1232. 

Niyoga, practice of, allowed as 
well as condemned by the ex- 
tant Manusmrti 1266; Rg X. 
40 2 refers to it and Gautama 
and others and even Y4j. states 
the procedure and conditions 
of it, 1268 and n, 
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Noushirwan, Sassanian king 
(531-579 A. D.); dream of, 
interpreted by Buzurmihir 
( probably Varahamihira) 781, 

Wrpa ( word ) represents number 
16, 703n. 

Nrsithacarya 228n. 

Nrsiihha-purana, vide Narasimha. 

Number, 18 prominent in Maha- 
bharata 842. 

Numerals, Indian ( vide decimal 
system and place value systems): 
their antiquity and method of 
writing them 697-704;  Árya. 
bhata mentions ten orders of 
n from one to vrnda, each ten 
times of the the preceding from 
place (sthana) to place 698; 
Aryabhata’s method of giving 
numerical values to letters from 
k to m 101; denoted by com- 
plete words suggesting numbers 
701; eighteen orders of num- 
bers from one to parardha, 
mentioned by Vayu and Visne 
Puraénas and Lilavati 698; 
from one to ten, hundred, thou- 
sand and ten thousand, several 
times occur in Ry. 697; Greeks 
appear to have had no single 
word for million 698; larger 
numbers are sometimes men- 
tioned in the Rgveda before 
smaller numbers 697; list of 
the word for 18 orders of n. 
699; list of Sanskrit words 
suggesting numbers from one 
onwards 702-703; method of 
using a group of words for the 
place of units, tens ete. acc. to 
‘ankanam vamato gatih’ 704; 
names for astronomical num- 
bers of years settled in times of 
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Vedie Saihitásat least 1000 
years B. C. 697-8, names of 
Vedic metres such as Asti, 
Atyasti suggest numerals 16, 
17 ete, 703n ; Panini mentions 
pankti (ten), vi7sati ap to navati 
and fata 698 ; several methods 
of writing n., 701-702; Tai. 
S. mentions bricks from one, 
one hundred, thousand, ayuta, 
niyuta, prayuta, arbuda, nyar- 
buda, samudra, madhya, anta 
and parardha 697-698 ; Varaha- 
mihira employs words suggest 
ing numerals even in the place 
value system 701, 703. 

Nyasa (mystical sanctification of 
several parts or limbs of the 
body with Vedic, Tantrik or 
other mantras); (vide under 
anganydsa, harhsanyasa, man- 
tranyasa, matrkanyasa, prana- 
vànyása); 87, 168, 1120- 
1123; N. is an important item 
in the Tàntrik ritual 1120; N. 
compared by Woodroffe with 
the Christian method of making 
the sign of the cross 1123; ex. 
pressly provided by Devi- 
bhāgavata as part of Sandhya 
worship 1121; in modern 
times some orthodox people 
perform two kinds of n. viz 
Antarmatrka and Bahirmatrka, 
1122; is avaidika and should 
not be performed ace. to 
Dharmasindhu and Sashskara- 
ratnamala, 1121n; of different 
names of Visnu, viz. Govinda, 
Trivikrama ete. on fingers of 


right hand, the palm ete 1121~ 


22; n.of several portions of 
Gayatri, of single letters of 
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Gayatri on one’s limbs 1122; 
n. of letters of alphabet from 
‘a’ to ‘ksa’, ace. to Mahanir- 
vana, Sarada, and Raghava- 
bhatta on several limbs 1122; 
several varieties of n, described 
in tantra works and Puranas 
1120-21; several works, some 
tantras and Puranas also, dilate 
upon n. 1120; sixteen verses 
of Purusasükta for n. on seveial 
limbs in Visnu worship 1122; 
N. was taken over from Tantra 
works in the Puranas and 
medieval Dharmasastra works 
for the rites of orthodox people 
some centuries before Yoga- 
yajiavalkya and Apararka 
1132. 

Nyáya (system of logic); for 
its necessity in the interpreta- 
tion of the Veda, Kumārila 
relies on Manu 1261. 

Nyāya, a source of Dharma 
1152; also means the adhi- 
karanas of Jaimini, expounding 
the points of Dharma 1155n. 

Nyāya-kusumāñjali of Udayana. 
1624, 

Nyāäyamañjari of Jayantabhatțta 
469-470. 

Nyayaparisuddhi of Venkata- 
nàtha 1158. 

Nyayaratnakara (of Partha- 
sirathi-misra ), a com. on 
Slokavartika ; 1159p, 1179n, 
1183n, 1188, 1205n, 1207, 
1210 ( creation and dissolution 
of world is arthaváda ), 1212 
(on four possible views on 
pramanya and apramanya of 
cognitions ), 1216, 1225n, 
1376n, 1600, 
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Nyayaratnamala : 1321n( divides 
all texts into Upadega and 
Atidega ) 1321n. 

Nyayasudha or Ranaka of Some- 
$vara, a com. on Tantravartika 
1188, 1247n ( quotes a verse | 
as from Kuméarila’s Brhat- | 
tika ), 1207n. . 

Nyayasttra : 469, 1324n ( defi-: 
nes üha ), 1468 ; goal of study - 
of, is nilsreyasa ( Moksa) | 
1468, 

Nyayavartika 469n. i 

Nyāyavid, meaning of, 1153n. : 

Oceans -said in the purānņas to be ; 
seven surrounding the dvipas , 
440-411, 1524; said to be, 
four, 445 ( under Ságaravrata ). 

O?’ Connor, N. J., a. of * How 
Buddhism left India' 1003. — | 

Officials, to be maintained by 
king and their salaries 819. 

Oldenberg 494n. 

Old Testament 676-7 ; references 
to astrologers, stargazers and | 
prognosticaters of Babylon 
548, 

O Leary, De Lacy, author of | 
* Arabie thought and its place 
in world History ' 483n. i 

Olmstead 646, | 

Om, a sacred syllable, the symbol i 
of brahma and may be called 
a bia in Tantra language, | 
1097 ; of Om 
borrowed from Upanisads by, 

1417; is called, 
Pranaya 1097n ; is called Tāra 
in Tantra works, 1099n ; eulogy | 
of om in Yogasttra, 1413 and 

n ; identified with brakman in 
Tai. Up. 1416. 
Oman R.C., a. of * The Mystics, | 


19 


importance 


Yogasūtra 
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ascetics and saints of India’ 
1127. 

Oppenheim A. Leo, a. of * Inter- 
pretation of dreams in ancient 
Near East ' 810n. 

Oppert, G. editor of * Sukraniti- 
sara’ 1036. 

Orion, work of Lokamanya Tilak, 
498-9n, 510. 

Option-see Vikalpa. 

Historical 
Journal 174n. 

Osborne, Arthur, work of, on 
‘Raman Maharshi’ 1479n. 

Owl, hooting of, 729. 

Padapatha of the Rgveda 22n, 
861 ( ascribed to Sakalya ). 

Padarthaniriipana, a work 
Raghunatha 470. 

Padarthanusamaya method 1317, 
1345 ; is reverse of Kàndànu- 
samaya and is set out in P. M. 
S. V. 2. 1-3, 

Padmapada, a. of Vijfiana-dipikà 
1574n. 

Padmapurāņa 32, 37, 40, 42-45, 
56-7, 97-8, 103, 108n, ll2n, 
125, 135, 117, 195, 196n-97, 
201n, 202, 304n-07n, 210, 235, 
227, 561n, 672, 751, 770r, 
779n, 805, 811 ( on Upasruti- 
like divination ), 817n, 824n, 
841 (chapters identical with 
those of Matsya ), 856-57n, 
862-63n, 876n, 915-16, 922- 
25, 930-32, 934-5, 945-6, 948, 
960, 964, 966n, 968, 971-72, 
974n, 976 (condemns Advaita 


Orissa Research 


of 


and Mimaihsa ), 1024, 1121 
(on nyasa ), 1136, 1207 and 


1209 (avers that Mimarhsa ), 
is nirigvara ), 1213 ( deserip- 
tion of heaven ), 1383, 1385, 
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1084n. 

Palavas ( twigs with leaves) 
also called Paficabhanga : five 
auspicious p. are those of 
mango, aśvattha, vata, plaksa, 
and udumbara 336, 339, 759. 

Palli (house lizard ); ( vide 
under €! Vasantaràja-sákuna ' ): 
fallof p. on right side of a 
male and left side of a woman 


1470n, 1528, 1570n, 1576 ( on 
doctrine of Karma ) ; note on, 
893; thousands of verses 
common to Matsya and Padma, 
the latter being the borrower 
893 ; two recensions of 893. 

Paingi-rahasya Brahmana 1360 
( q. by Satkaracarya ). 

Paingya, 66 

Paintings: famous ancient 


paintings in India are those at 
Ajanta and in Bagh caves 
1654-55; works on Ajanta p. by 
Dr. Yazdani, Mukula-chandra 


is auspicious 792; Santi on 
fall or contact of p. ona 
limb, or on p. creeping up a 
person's limb 792. 


Dey and Balasaheb Pant, chief 
of Aundh State 1654-55 
Paitamaha-siddhanta ( astro- 
nomical work ) ; ( vide Pita- 
maha-siddhanta below ) ; proba- 
bly composed about 80 A, D. 
488, 517 ; states that Yuga 


Palmistry : certain lines on the 
hand of a woman were deemed 
to indicate death of the husband 
even in the times of Panini 
and the Kasika 525. 

Paficabhanga-dala (leaves of 
five trees ): (vide ‘ Pallavas’ 


was constituted of five years above ) 336. 
and employed Saka 2 for its Paticajanéh, meaning of 126, 
epoch, 488 and n. Paficamakarasodhanavidhi (a 


Paithinasi, a smrti 54, 72n,| Sakta work) 1053n, 1087n 
785n. ( describes the sanctification of 

Pakayajiias (vide under ‘Yajiia’) : makaras with Vedic mantras ). 
1233n. 


Pajicanga (calendar) ; ( see week 
day, Yoga): five important 
parts in P, are tithi, weekday, 
naksatra, Yoga and Karana 
666 ; fourth anga of p. is Yoga 
704; generally prepared for 


Pakistan, came into existence in 
1947 and there is now hardly 
any Hindu or Sikh to be found 
in West P. 1464n. 


Paksa ( fortnight ) ; rites for gods 


and for prosperity to be per- 
formed in bright p. and for 
pitrs and magic in dark p. 385; 
word p. occurs in Tai. Br. and 
Upanisads 670, 


each year 666 ; must be prepa- 
red for every town or place 
more than 15 or 20 miles away 
from Bombay or Madras or 
Calcutta where p. are at 


Paksati, meaning of 671. 

Pala, a measure of corn equal to 
16th of prastha, 810n 

Palas ( lit. eater of pala i. e. 
flesh) esoteric meaning of, 


present prepared, if accuracy 
as to tithi, naksatra is required 
713 ; numerous p. in use now 
in India 641 ; necessity of p. 
for all Hindus, 650; samples 
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of pages from a Paficdnga of 
gaka 1878 ( 1956 A. D. ) and 
from another 223 years earlier 
facing pp. 666-667 ; varieties 
of, in South India, such as 
Vakya and Siddhantacandra 
612, 
Paiicagnividya : 
Br. Up. VI. 2. 2ff and Chan. 
V.3.2ff): is an  upásaná 
1548-58, 1562-3 ; is concerned 
with only one aspect of trans- 
migration viz, the path of those 
who practise a life of sacrifices, 
works of public utility and 
alms-giving and follow Pitr- 
yana path 1584, 

Paficapadika ( of Padmapada ) : 
(severely criticizes the view 
that the Visayavakya of P. M. 
Sūtra IL. 1. 1 is * astavarsam... 
tam-adbyapayita ) : 
1190, 

Paiicaratnas ( five jewels) are 
gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby 
and pearl acc. to one view or 
are gold, silver, 
and rájüvarta acc. to another 
view 219, 337. 

Paficaratra (vide Svetadvipa ) ; 
Bana mentions Bhagavatas and 
Paficaratras separately in 
Harsacarita 955n; doctrine 
is only one of several bhakti 
schools 962; Droņaparva puts 
forward four forms ( mürtis) 
of Supreme Person different 
from those in Sàntiparva 956 ; 
general view of most medieval 
writers on Dharmaéàstra was 
that Páüncaràtra and Pagupata 
$àstras are authoritative only 
so far as they are not opposed 


( described in , 


1182n, | 


pearl, coral | 
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to the Veda 962; identified 
with Sattvata in Santiparva 
953, 955n; is called ‘ Ekanta- 
dharma’ 953, 1390n; is called 
Sattvatatantra 1032n; is said 
to be one of five lores, its pro- 
mulgator being Bhagavat 
Vasudeva himself 954 ; 
Narada’s name is concerned 
with Paficaratra in Santiparva 
956; peculiar doctrine of P. 
isthat of eyühas (forms) of 
the Supreme Person called 
Vasudeva, Sankarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, each 
of the latter springing from the 
preceding, 953; P. doctrine 
refuted in Vedàntasütra II. 2. 
12-45 acc. to Sankaracirya 
953, 955, what is refuted being 
the doctrine of Sankarsana 
springing from Vasudeva and 
soon 955; P. Satbhitas m. by 
Rámàánuja in bhàsya on V.S. 
are Pauskara, Sattvata and 


Parama 957n; Santiparva 
speaks of one, two, three or 
four vyühas 962; Sandilya 


was supposed in Sabkaracarya’s 
times to have promulgated the 
Bhagavata or Paiicaratra 
Sastra 955; several guesses 
about why the system is so 
called 954n; several Pajica- 
ralra-suhitas published so far 
are later than the Gita 956; 
twenty five works on P. men- 
tioned by Agnipuràna and 
Mahesvaratantra 956-57 ; 
V yühas, doctrine of, 953, 962; 
worship of Vasudeva is older 
than Panini 962. 


Paficasikha, 1373-74; composed 
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Sastitantra 1356n; date of, 
not later than first century B. 
C, 1356; and Janaka, king 
of Mithila, his pupil, acc. to 
Mahabharata 1365-1371; des- 
cribed as the foremost pupil of 
Asuri and known as Kapileya 
in the Mahabharata, 1365-71; 
described in some chapters of 
Santiparva as an advaitin 
grafting some doctrines of later 
Sankhya for explaining crea- 
tion ete. 1367; dialogue bet- 
ween P. and Janaka about 
rising superior to old age and 
death 1338;  expounded to 
Janaka, Sankhya, Yoga and 
Rajaniti, called threefold mok- 
$a 1368-1369 ; gotra of, was 
Párásarya and he was a bhtkse 
1368; identity of P. and 
Varsaganya extremely doubt- 
ful, 1374-75; literal meaning 
of the name 1369n; passages 
ascribed to P. are brought 
together by Hall and Garbe 
1371n; P. of the Mahabharata 
is not identical with the 
Paíicasikha of Sastitantra and 
his views are different from 
the Sankhya, 1370-71; differs 
from official Sankhya 1370-71; 
quotations attributed to P. are 
mostly in prose 1373n; views 
described as Sankhya in some 
chaptera of Santiparva bring 
the peculiar Sankhya doctrines 
in line with the idea of Vāsu- 
deva or highest Self 1371. 


Pañcasrotas, a holy place 1365. 


Pañcasiddhāntikā of Varāha- 


mihira 213n, 479 (was s» 
karana ), 511n, 514n-5, 519n, 
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614 (tr. by Thibaut and Dwi- 
vedi ), 653n-4, 663n, 676, 680, 
702n, 703n. 

Panchayats, village, starting of ; 
dangers in the present stage 
1677. 

Pandavas, though five, had the 
same wife Draupadi 1286, 

Pandit M. P., a. of ‘Lights on 
Tantra’ 1150; criticized 1150, 

Panikkar, Sardar K. M, a. of 
‘India and China’ 1040. 

Panini, 5, 10, 27, 36, 67, 68n, 
130, 150n, 185n, 203, 467, 
487n, 492n, 499, 500, 510, 
516n, 525, 541-42, 561n, 592n, 
667, 670-1, 684, 703n, 708, 
720n, 738n, 740n, 742n, 820, 
850, 926n, 962-3n, 1032, 1128 
(knew Natasiitras of Silalin 
and Kréaéva ), 1153 (explains 
‘Mimamsate’ ), 1157-58, 
1167 (mentions Kasyapa to 
show respect), 1168-1169, 
1198n (charge that Panini 
violates his own rules ), 1203 
(distinguishes between the 
author of a work and expositor 
or transmitter of it), 1307n, 
1310n, 1361n, 1368n, 1378, 
1388n, 1389, 1397 ( does not 
observe his own rules), 1439n, 
1488n, 1524n, 1546n, 1582n; 
called Salaturiya by Bhamaha 
and other medieval writers 
542; date of, 1169; hailed 
from Northwest India 542; in 
P/s times there were mendi- 
cant ascetics (bhiksus) who 
studied the Bhiksusūtra of 
Paragarya and that of Kar- 
manda and were called ‘ Para- 
farino  bhiksavah' 1168-69, 
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1368n; names of countries 
and places expressly mentioned 
by P. 1528n; papers on geo- 
graphieal details in, 1527n; 
teaches formation of words like 
"Taksaíila 542 ; was aequainted 
with the whole of India from 
the extreme northwest of India 
to Kalinga ( Orissa), Asgmaka 
(country near Ajanta and 
Paithan ) and modern Kutch 
1528n, 1614 (Sindhu as the 
name of a country ), 16353 ( word 
jati occurs ), 1638 (on Brahma- 
naka ), 1646, 1651 (names at 
least ten predecessors and shows 


that before him there was 
considerable secular litera- 
ture ). 


Paniniya siksa 1096n. 


Parakrti or Parakriyá, meaning 


of, 1223n. 


Paramartha, translated Sankhya- | 


kàrikà into Chinese, 1353, 
1382n, 

Paramarsi, defined in Vayu and 
Brabminda Puranas ) 1390. 


Paramasainhita, 951n. 


Parana (vide Udyipana); in | 


sume cases performed by merely 


sipping water 121n; deri 


vation of, 120n; last rite in a | 


vrata is P. 120; should be 
done on 12th tithi in Ekaádasi- 
vrata, but not on 13tb, 120; 
word P, occurs in Sakuntala 
and Raghuvaiisa 120, 
Paranandasitra (a Tantrik 
work): 1051n (states that it 
contains the cream of Veda 
viz. Kauladharma), 1053-56 
(philosophy and brief contents 
of ), 1073n (mentions names 
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of teachers ending in ‘Ananda’, 


speaks of three méargas 
(paths) viz. Daksina, Vama, 
Uttara, 1054-56; speaks 
of jivanmukti and quotes 


Upanisads 1055; 1084n ( well 
known verse ‘ pitva pitva’ ete, 
esoterically explained ), 1086. 
Paràéara, astronomer and astro- 
loger 531, 587n, 593, 613, 637n 
(1n. by Br. S. on Grahayuddha ), 


745, 765, 
' Paragara-Madhaviya, com. on 
Paragarasmrti; 42n,  868n, 


1166 (in some passages Bada- 
rayana and in some others 
Vyasa is said to be thea, of 
V.8.), 1182n, 1227-28, 1288n 
| (on Kapiüjalanyàya), 1306n, 
1311, 1312n, 1314, 1323, 1333 
( on avestyadhikarana ). 
Paragara-smiti 52, 147n, 218, 
897 (m, by Bhavisyapurana ), 
1366 and p, 1306n ( bath, 
sandhyà ete. are different acts), 
1314, 1322 ; was to prevail in 
Kaliyuga, but it allows a 
brahmana to eat food at the 
house of certain &üdras, permits 





remarriage of widows in certain 
cireumstanees, 1266, 1608. 

Páráíarya, a. of. Bhiksusütra, acc, 
to Pànini, 1368n. 

Paragavas, in Vayupurana stand 
for Pargus i, e. ancient Persians 
that appear to be m. by Panini 
850n, 851. 

Páraskara-grhya-sütra 27, 126, 
524, 535, 622, 740n. 

Paraéuraina, exploits of, described 
in Mahabharata and Puranas 
89n, 90n; horoscope of, furni- 
shed by Nirnayasindhu exa- 
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mined 628-629 ; loss of power 
of, when he met Hàma 89n; 
made Western sea recede 80n ; 
resided on Mahendra mountain 
89n, 
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Parafuràma Jayanti 89-90; on ' 


3rd of Vaifákha bright half 
89 ; temples of Parasuràma 90; 
time of celebration 89-90, 
Parasurima — Kalpasiitra — 1043, 
1054 (on tantra and about 
secrecy ), 1063 ( on 36 tattvas), 
1074n (provides that after 
diksà guru to give a name to 
disciple ending in Ananda- 
natha), 1077, 1084n, 1101; 
commentary of Ramegvara on 
1077, 1084. 
Paraguramapratapa 106n; men- 
tions 26 items in Jayara 106n. 
Pargiter, F. E. (vide under 
Pariksit ): 688, 851, 862n 
(translation of a passage of 
Kautilya criticized ); a. of 
‘Purana texts of the dynasties 
of the Kali age’, 842n, 843, 
914 ; attaches no importance to 
what Brahmanda, Matsya and 
Vayu state that they mention 


the principal kings of three | 


lines, 846; constructs history 
from earliest times to Bharata 
war, which he holds to have 
taken place about 950 B. C.; 
brushes aside the duration bet- 
ween Pariksit and Nandas, 
840 ; criticism of the methods 
and views of Pargiter 845-852; 
holds that there were two 
traditions, one Brahmanic and 
the other Kgşatriya repre- 
sented in the Puranas, 845; 
holds dozens of times that 
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brahmanas had no historic 
sense, 845, 856; holds that 
extant Puranas are Sanskriti- 
zations of Prakrit works 845 ; 
is wrong in identifying the 
Bhavisyat-purana m, by Apas- 
tamba with extant Bhavisya- 
puràna 851; Kirfel disagrees 
with Pargiter about two sepa- 
rate traditions ( bráhmana and 
ksatriya) and about Puranas 
being Sanskritizations of 
Prakrit works 819; P. and 
Kirfel take no proper notice of 
what Megasthenes says about 
alist of 153 kings covering a 
period of 6451 years, 849; 
theory of P., about brahmanas 
having deliberately suppressed 
all information about him who 
compiled and arranged the 
Veda, criticized 858-861; thinks 
that Hinduism secured its 
revival and the downfall of 
Buddhism largely through the 
Pauranika literature 914n; 
view of P, blaming brahmanas 
for absence of reference in P. 
to Guptas and their successors, 
criticized 856-57. 
Paribhāşāprakāśa ( part of Vīra- 
mitrodaya of Mitramiśra ) 
835n, 921n, 933n, 954n. 955, 
1263. 
Parijita, an 
work 962. 
Pariplava ( narration of, in Raja- 
süya ) derivation of the word 
in San. Srauta.sütra 816n; 
Hotr priest recited Itihàsa and 
Purana separately on two days 
816, 866-67. 
Parisad : how to constitute a p. 


early medieval 


Index 


for deciding difficult matters 
of dharma 1158. 

Parisafikhya, defined and illustra- 
ted 1229 ; it is liable to three 
faults, acc, to Sabara 1230 ; the 
word does not occur in Mahà- 
bhàsya, though employed by 
Jaimini 1156-57, 1230. 

Parsis; vide 'Parsis in India' 
by M. M. Marzban 261. 

Parthasarathimigra, a. of four 
works on P, M, Sastra, Nyaya- 
ratnàkara, Tantraratna, Sastra- 
dipikà, Nyaya-ratna-mala, 
1188-89, 1199, 1317n; flouri- 
shed between 900-1100 A. D., 
1199. 

Parvan Days : Homas for worship 
of the sun and for Santis to be 
performed on, 757; what are 
P. 221. 

Paryudasa (proviso or excep- 
tion ), explained and exempli- 
fied from Vedic and Dharma- 
SAstra works (as on pp. 1213- 
1250 and Yaj. I. 129-166). 

Pasa, 12th tithi is so called 311. 


Pasupata Sàstras, doctrines of, | 
written in books of palm leaves | 


in Bápa's days, 1047 ; various 
kinds of, m. in Padma, Kürma 


and Devibhàgavata and con- | 


demned, 97 4n, 977-8. 

Páéupata-sütra of Nakuliáa ( i, e. 
Lakulisa ), 978n. 

Patalas (nether regions), gene- 
rally understood as seven, but 
the names somewhat differ in 
Puranas 1523. 

Pataliputra, also called Puspa- 
pura, founded by Udayi, son 
of Sisunaga 827. 

Patafijali: (vide under Maha- 


' Patil, 
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bhasya): 67, 68n, 130, 467 
(quotes verse that occurs in 
Mahabharata ), 541 2, 720n; a. 
of Mahabhasya on Panini 963 ; 
deemed by medieval writers to 
be an avatara of Sesa and to 
have composed works on 
Grammar, med cine and Yoga 
1396; points of difference 
between P. and modern psy- 
chologists like Freud 1414- 
15; question of identity of the 
author of Yogasitra and of 
Mahabhasya discussed by seve- 
ral authors 1397-99. 

Paths ( Margas); ( vide under 
‘bhakti’, jfana, Karma); 
bhakti and Jiiana described 
and distinguished 964-65, 
1369, 1648. 

Paths, called Devayana and Pitr- 
yana, 1548 and n; 1551, 1557 
( vide Br. Up. VI. 2 and under 
Devayàna ). 

Dr. D. R.; paper of, on 
* Gupta Inscriptions and Purà- 
nic tradition’ 844, 883; a. of 
‘Cultural History from Vayu- 
purāņa’ 907. 

Patimokkha: containing 227 arti- 
cles was to be read twice a 
month in an assembly of at 
least four Buddhist monks and 
confession of breaches had to 
be made to them 1026. 

Patra brahmana, defined 937- 
38. 

Paulus Alexandrinus 515n. 

Pauliéasiddhànta (see under 
Latadeva); not later than 
400 A.D. according to Thibaut 
514n; one of the five ancient 
astronomical siddhantas 514n; 


quoted by Utpala 477; said 
to be accurate by Varaha 
514n; P. restricted itself 
mostly to astronomical matters 
517n, 593; "Thibaut admits 
that it cannot be proved that 
P. is related to the work of 
Greek astrologer Paulus 517; 
Weber held that it was borrow- 
ed from Paulus Alexandrinus 
(4th A. D.) 

Paulkasa, equated with Candala 
in Br Up. 1633. 

Paurnamasi, 348; derivation of 
667; two kinds of, Anumati 
and Ráka, both m. in Tai. S. 
and Sat. Br. 62-3; word P. 
occurs frequently in Atharva- 
veda 65, 

Paustika rites, 
distinguished 
rites 349. 

Pavamana hymn 759. 


what are 349; 
from Santika 


Pavitrani (holy texts), by repeat- 
ing which a man expiates sins, 
cited by Dharmasūtras of 
Gautama, Baudhāyana, Vasis- 
tba and Visnu 1416n. 

Pavitraropana ( offering the sacred 
Upavita to Gods ; 111, 339-+40, 

Payne E. A, a. of ‘the Saktas’, 
1038-9, 1048n, 1092, 

People: millions on millions of 
common p. are influenced to 
keep to the path of virtue and 
right by the fear of God, of 
public opinion, fear of punish- 
ment by the State and by the 
prickings of their conscience 


1474; Vanaparva holds that | 


what the majority of people 
practise is the dharma in the 
midst of conflicting  érutis, 
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smrtis and learned men 1469; 
three classes of people viz. those 
who believe and worship a per- 
sonal god with ritual and sacri- 
fices, those who pray, seck God 
and come to realize that God 
is both immanent and trans- 
cendant, those few people, the 
great Masters and sages who 
lose the sense of ego and are 
ripe for entering into union 
with the One 1508-9; p.in 
severallands had conceit that 
they were far superior to others 
and had a mission to propagate 
like the British imperialists 
1619. 

Perry W. J., a. of ‘Children of 
the Sun’, holds that archaic 
civilization of India and China 
did not first develop there but 
in Egypt, 182n. 

Persecution in India ( vide under 
Buddhism, Galileo, Inquisi- 
tion, Tolerance, Toleration 
Act, heretics ); sporadic cases 
of religious P. exemplified 
10iln; followers of Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam did not 
hesitate for centuries to incul- 
cate their doctrines by terrible 
persecutions and bloody wars 
and this spirit shocks people 
brought up in Hinduism or 
Buddhism 1474; harsh laws 
were in force in Ensland a 
little over a hundred years ago 
against Roman Catholics and 
non-conformists 1476n. 

Persians, practice of marrying 
mother among ancient, 554. 

Person, characteristics of, born 
when the Moon is in the raéis 


Index 


from Aries onwards 569. 
Persons, eight mythological long- 


lived persons, images of, to be | 
worshipped on Yamadvitiya | 


208. 

Pessimism : no real pessimism in 
principal Dharmagastra works 
1630. 

Philologists : some p. deriving 
word *sinivali! by the combi- 
natin of ‘sin’ (moon), a Baby- 


lonian word, and Dravidian | 
‘vel’ ( white light ), criticized ! 


64. 
Philosophy, most men want to 
rely on something deemed 


higher than themselves such as 
Revelation and God, 1472; 
one of the oldest problems of 
P. is Faith and Reason and 
there has 
struggle between these two, 
1472; Time is first among the 
great problems of P. 463; 
central point of much of Indian 
P. is contained in Chan. Up. 
VIL1, 1651-52. 

Philostratus ( 1st quarter of 3rd 
century A. D.), a. of ‘ Life of 
Apolonius of Tyana,’ 600, 681. 

Pillai, Swamikannu, a. of * Indian 

628 (dis- 
cusses Rama’s horoscope), 646n, 
648 ( on eras ), 708. 

Pindaéodhava: meaning is Bhüta- 
guddhi in Tantra works 1095n. 

Pingala, a. of Vedanya on Y eres; 


been a constant 


Ephemeris’ 505p, 


mentions Sanya for zero and is | 


m, by Sabara 700-701; pro- 
bably his work is the same as 
Chandoviciti m. by Ap. Dh, S. 
701. 
Pitamaha 69n, 78n, 1323 (on 
20 
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| balance ordeal). 

, Pitamaha-siddhanta (on astro- 
nomy ) 654, 663 ; q. by Utpala 
411, 488 ; one o£ the five sidd- 
hàntas and said to be far from 
accurate, 514n ; 592 (regarded 
Tuesday as inauspicious ). 

Pitrs, path tothe world of, des- 
cribed in Yaj., Visnu, Vayu, 
Matsya and other Puranas 
826, 

Pitryana path ( vide under Deva- 
yàna and Br. Up. VI. 2.2), 

[o ]548m. 


| Plan, Third five year, and its 

objectives 1683-81; total invest- 

ment prcgramme of, comes to 

10100 crores of rupees, nearly 

half of which is to be raised by 

additional taxation, external 
assistance and deficit financing 

| 1689-90. 

Planets ( vide * Astrology ', * As- 
tronomy ', Babylonian, graha- 
yuddha, Moon, Navagraha- 
fiuti, Santi, Saturn, Sun ): 





ancient Vedic literature says 
hardly anything about astro- 
logical significance of P. 569; 
are concerned with or govern 
specially certain matters 590, 
are either friends or enemies 
of each other, but not indiffe- 
rent, acc. to Yavanas 586; 
arrangement or order of P. in 
Yàj and Purànas 678-19; 
arrangement of P. different in 
different countries and times 
Siin; as rulers of eight direc- 
| 


tions 574; bale (strength ) of 
P. four kinds of 587; classi- 
fication of. P. as beneficent or 
malefic 635-36 ; classification 
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of P. as masculine, feminine 
and neuter 575, 635-36; cult 
of P. not current in Vedic 
times 294; daisds and antar- 
daśās of, 590-591; differen- 
tiated as sattvika, rajasa and 
tamasa 574; different kinds 
of gifts for unfavourable P., 
755; doctrine of drsti of, 589, 
637; evil influences of, re- 
moved by éàntis 608; identi- 
fied with Babylonian gods 
522: importance of Venus 
and Jupiter in settling marriage 
610, 612; Jupiter, known to 
Rgveda 294, 569; Kautilya 
on astrological significance of, 
569-570; Mahābhārata knew 
influence of, on naksatras, but 
not on rasis 569; methods of 
nullifying evil influence of 
608; natural powerfulness of, 
577; nine P., names of, with 
synonyms 570; nine condi- 
tions of P, 588 ; no convincing 
explanation as to why certain 
rasis are svagrha or ucca of P. 
636; purpose of the classifica- 
tion of P.as to colour or as 
lords of directions 574; 
Sanskrit synonyms of, contain 
some Greek words 571n, 572; 
stories of ancient kings and 
heroes that suffered from un- 
favourable aspects of P. 755; 
supposed gotras and country of 
origin of, 753; tables showing 
rāśis as svagrha (house) and 
ucca ( exaltation ) of, showing 
parts of human body, jewels 
and metals governed by seve- 
ral P., showing some characteri- 
stics of P. such as colour, 
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whether beneficent or malefic 
ete, 573-576 ; three kinds of 
conjunctions of, 583n; three 
P. added in modern times, 571; 
Venus probably referred to as 
Vena in Rg. 569; view that 
Hindu arrangement of P. is of 
Greek origin criticized, 571n; 
wearing certain precious stones 
and metals deemed to reduce 
evil influence of, 608 ; word P. 
derived from a Greek word 
570 

Plans, five year 1679n. 

Plato, beliefs of, that the earth 
was a cube, in punarjanma, 
that arts and sciences declined 
from perfection 512,  688n, 
1530 ; held in his Timaeus that 
dreams are prophetic 781; in 
his exubernat imagination 
constructed the physical world 
on the pattern of geometrical 
figures familiar to him 1502n; 
on Being and Becoming 1705; 
philosophy and cosmology of, 
were iooked upon as acme of 
wisdom up to 19th century, 
but modern scientists (says 
sarton ) regard Plato's theories 
as monuments of unwisdom 
1502n. 

Pliny 566. 

Polities ( Hajaniti ) four vpáyas 
in, 617 ; six aüngas of, 117. 


Pollard, Robert S. W.; a. of 
‘Conscience and Liberty’ 
1476n. 


Pollution by touch or by shadow, 
idea of, must be given up 1709. 

Poona  Orientalist, a journal, 
520n, 647n, 686, 842n, 1145. 

Pongal (Tamil word), festival 
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corresponding to Makara- 


| ntial evidence (except tradi- 
sankranti of Northern and | 

| 

| 


tion ) for holding that P. was 
a pupil of Kumarila 1192; 
quotes Kiratarjuniya 1195. 
Prabhakara School, 1179n; 
works of 1189, 
Prabodhacandrodaya, a drama, 
mentions several writers and 


Western India 222, 
Population, huge in India, most 
of which is on the margin of 
subsistence level, 1687 ; 
Government of India and the 
planners have no well thought 


out plan for control of p. and works on PMS including 

very little is being done to Mahodadhi and Mahavrati, 

control systematically the terri- 1189-90, 

fic growth of p. 1687. Pracetas 77n. 
Portent:(videunder Utpáta); of | Practices (vide under ‘ chan- 


images of gods, described as ges’); even Vedic p. have 


dancing, laughing, trembling 
and weeping in the Mahā- 
bhārata, Purāņas, Br. S., 769- 


770; on birth of two or more | 


children at the same delivery 





to a woman or monstrosities or ! 
strange births to cows, mares | 


ete, 773—111. 


Pradhan, 


been discarded from time to 
time by the weight of the 
opinion of the masses 1267-9, 
1470; when popular p. and 
opinions should be followed 
1470. 

Prof. S. N., a. of 
‘Chronology of Ancient India’, 


regards Pauranik accounts as 
practically worthless 847. 
Pradhana actions, as contrasted 
with guna-bhüta, explained, 
1337. 
Pradosa, period of three or six 


Prabhakara: ( vide under Kuma- 
rila }: called ‘Oar Gura’ by 
Salikanatha, 1189-90; a. of 
com, called Brhati on P. M. 


| 
| 
Poussin, Prof. Vallee, 1039, | 
| 


Sūtra 1189; flourished between 
675-725 A. D., 1198; inscrip- 
tions and other evidence esta- 
blish that P. held an eminent 
position in Karnataka and 
Maratha countries in llth 
century A. D. 1192; held the 
view that no word was signi 
ficant in isolation but became 
significant when joined with 
a word or words in a sentence 
1296 ; Jaiminiya—nyaya—mala- 


vistara cites 15 points of 
difference between P. and 
Kumarila 1189; later than 


Kumarila, though no substa- 


ghatikas after sunset 102, 188n, 
230. 


Prahlada, attained highest bliss 


through the grace of God 961 : 
great devotee of Visnu and 
grandfather of Bali, 202, 


Prajàpati and his incest 235, 


498n, 507, 1280; desiring to 
propagate, practised tapas and 
created the three worlds 1498 ; 
identified with Sathvatsara 65; 
jumped into the sky asa deer 
pursued by Rudra 498n ; myth 
in Ait. Br.as to how P. came 
to be called Ka 1497-98; 
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Myth about creation of Agni | 


by P. and appeasing Agni with 
Sami plant in Tai. Br. 725; 
Naksatras as daughters of P. 
married to king Soma 507 ; 
rarely mentioned in the Rg. 
becomes the most prominent 
god in the Brahmana texts 
1437 ; some naksatras descri- 
bed as parts of the body of P. 
561. 

Prajapativratas, 2£, 95-96, 1234 ; 
observances by a sacrificer 
while the sacrifice lasts such. 
as 'he should not see the 
rising or setting sun’ are decla- 
red to be purusdrtha 1234, 

Prajüopáyaviniscayasiddhi of 
Anaügavajra ( about 705 A. D.) 
1050, 1064; says that a 
yogin who desires union with 
mother, sister, daughter would 
obtain siddhi quickly, 1065n- 
67 meaning of Prajiia and 
Upaya, 1071, 1123. 

Prakarana-paficikà of Salika- 
natha ; 1292n, 1205 (on word 
and sense), 1214n( on svarga), 
1216n (on moksa); it is a 
work of the Prabhakara school 
1189 ; admits that adhydpana- 
vidhi put forward by Prabha- 
kara is only inferred from 
Manu 1190n; quotes several 
verses frem Slokavartika 1191; 
states that there is no proof that 
a yaga ( sacrifice ) is the means 
of pleasiny the deity 1269, 

Pralaya (dissclution of the 
world); (vide ‘Cusmogony’ 
and ‘Cosmology’); of four 
kinds, according to Puranas, 
693-94, 1503; prakrtika pr, 
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based on Sankhya, 694-695; 
recurrent absorptions of all be- 
ings and elements at the ad- 
vent of Brahmà's night and 
reappearing at day 695, 1503; 
terrible and harrowing descrip- 
tions of naimittika pralaya from 
Kürmapuràna and Vanaparva, 
694; works like Harivarnáa 
and Puranas say that at the 
end of Kalpa the sage Markan- 
deya alone remains, lies in the 
side of Visnu and comes out 
of Visnu’s mouth 695. 
| Pramànas ( means of knowledge) 
( vide cognition ): are six acc. 
to Kumarila, while Prabhakara 
rejects the 6th i.e, abhava 
1185, 1212. 
Pramanavartika, bhasya on, by 
Prajiakaragupta (700 A, D.) 


412. 
Prana: Atharvaveda on Prana as 
Prajapati 1495; controversy 


about meaning (in ancient 
times) of pràna and apana 
1431; five ahutis in agnihotra 
to prana, apana, vyana, samana 
and udana in Upanisads, 1433; 
P.in Upanisads becomes the 
vital force of all beings, the 
representative of brahman 
1433; P. means thoracic 
breath and apána means abdo- 
minal breath 1434; some 
difference in the operation of 
the five pránas made at least a 
thousand years before Christ 
1433. 

Pranatosini, a Tantrik compila- 
tion, 1075n (on qualifications 
of a female guru and requiring 





that disciples were to worship 
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guru and his predecessors ). 
Pranava, means om 1416. 
Pranavanyisa, illustrated, 1120, 


others added five more pranas 
| 1436; recaka, piraka, kum- 
bhaka ( terms ) used by Devala 


Pranayama (vide under Kum- Dharmasitra, but not by Y. 8. 


bhaka, mátrà, piraka, recaka); 
1432-445; called sagarbha or 
sabija and agarbha or abija 
1442-43 ; condemned by 
Hemacandra 1441; definition 
of P. in Yogasütra and bhàsya 
shows that main element in P. 
is Kumbhaka 1137; deriva- 
tion of the word ‘prana’ 1432; 
dega, kala and saükhyà in rela- 
tion to P, explained 1137-38; 
eight kinds of P. named in 


Hathayogpradipika 1443; five | 


pranas named in Tai, S. 1133; 
for ekágratà P.is the means 
1137; germ of the theory of 
the importance of P. in Br. Up. 
433; great eulogy of P. in 
Manu (as highest tapas) and 
Smrtis 1410-41, 11413; japa 
of om, Gayatri and Vyahrtis 
in P. prescribed by Smrtis and 
medieval works, though Y. S. 
and bhasya silent on this 1439; 
japa for P. in Sandhyavandana 
set out 1442n; Kumbhaka, 
why so called 1439n; Kum- 
bhaka performed after püraka, 
if not learnt under an expert, 
may cause harm to heart ete., 





| 
| 


14415 literally P. means ‘re | 


straint or pause of prana’ 1432; 
practice of P. leads to dwind- 
ling of Alesas, makes Youin’s 
mind fit for dhàranà and tree 
from sins, aec. to Manu and 
others 1220n, 1440-4 ; Prana 
and Asu in Rgveda mean 
‘breath’ 1432; Puranas and 


and its bhasya which employ 
‘gvdsa’, ‘prasvisa’ and ‘ gati- 
viecheda’ 1438-39; Recaka 
and others illustrated in Kuva- 
layauanda’s handbook on P. 
li42n; simplest mode of 
practising P described 11410; 
sitras on Dharma shows that 
P. had been regarded as a sort 
of penance for removing taint 
attached to sins or misadven- 
tures 1136; synonyms of, 1432; 
three kinds of viz, mild, mode- 
rate and keen when pause is 
kept for 36, 72 and 108 matras 
respectively 1437 ; three views 
on duration of püraka, kum- 
bhaka, recaka 1438; value of 
P.for physical health and for 
spiritual purposes 1141; word 
P. not found in principal Up. 
but occurs frequently in 
Dharmasütras 1436. 


Pranità water, explained 802. 
Prapaficahrdaya, 


1159n, 1197 
(attributes to Bodhayana a 
com. called Krtakot? on both 
Mimarbsis ). 


Prapaiicasira tantra, 34n, 1070, 


1072, 1099-1102, 1105-6, 1112 
{enumerates eight siddhts ), 
1117, 1120, 1133, 1139 ; aserib- 
ed to Sankaracarya and men- 
tions all avatiras except 
Buddha, 995-96, 1105 ; doubts 
about its being Sankaracarya’s 
work 1105; sets out a mantra 
for six cruel rites 1105; com. 
on, ascribed to Padmapada 
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1105. 
Pràrabdba-Dhvànta-Samhrti, of 
Acyutaraya Modaka ( composed 
in 1819 A. D.), on Prarabdha- 
karma ( past actions that pro- 
duce the present body); des- 
eribed 1600-1604; main object 
of the work is to combat the 
idea that al] human acts from 
conception to death are govern- 
ed by past deeds alone, 1601. 
Prasanga, occurs when something 
done in one place is helpful in 
another place also, just like a 
lamp 1333; twelfth chap. of 
P. M. S. deals with prasaaga, 
vikalpa and the like 1333; 
Prayascittaviveka relies on this 
doctrine 1333-34 
Praáíásana, means * Government 
or domination ’ 1583n. 
Praśastapāda, bhāsyakāra of 
Vaisesikasiitra, 468n, 469, 472, 


476 (units cf time from ksaņa 


to pralaya ). 


Pragna-upanisad, 126, 731, 732n, | 


918, 948, 1361-2, 1387, 1417 
(on om ) 1430, 1433-35; 1444- 
45, 1478, 1508, 1514, 1532 
(on Devayàna and Pitryána 


paths), 1559, 1585n, 1607, | 


1625, 
Prastara, first handful of Darbha 


grass cut for religious purposes 


1241n. 

Prasthána, technical meaning is 
starting on an auspicious con- 
junction for journey or invasion 
but returning to one’s place 
after going a short distance 
and actually proceeding after 
a few days thereafter 620-21. 

Pratikülo, meaning of 748n. 





Pratinidhi (substitute or repre- 


sentative); first rule that, 
if a substance prescribed 
for preparing an offering 
perishes or is lost in an 
obligatory rite or a kamya rite 
after it is begun, another sub- 
stance (such as nivaras for 
rice grain may be substituted 
1319; no p. allowed for a 
mantra, deity, vedic fire, for 
kriyas like Prayajas or for 
the Yajamàna (except in 
Sattras) 53, 1320-21; substi- 
tute for wife of sacrificer (if 
she be dead ) was image of her 
made of gold or or kusas 53; 
what is expressly forbidden for 
use in Vedic sacrifices such as 
másás cannot be substitutes for 
mudga 1320, 1347 ( masamud- 
ganyāya ); whena vedic text 
expressly prescribes a substi- 
tute for a substance ( as Pūti- 
kas for Soma plant ) only that 
substance can be substituted 
and not another more similar, 
1319 ; when a substitute has to 
be employed, the subsidiary 
acts of sprinkling with water, 
pounding etc, are to be perfor- 
med on the substitute and the 
appropriate change in wording 
by adaptation should be made, 
1319-20. 


Pratipadvrata 82-84; in inter- 


calary month of Caitra beginn- 
ing of year is on first tithi of 
that month 83; pratipad of 
Caitra observed in Deccan with 
some pomp and religious rites 
as the beginning of the year 
82; pratipad of Caitra isin 
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popular belief one of the 34 | 
auspicious days of the year, 81; 
rites of the beginning of year 
in Caitra described in Brahma- 
purána and other works 82-83 ; 
rule is that tLe tithi to be 
observed as béginning is the 
one mixed with amāvāsyā, 
when it is eiddhà 83; 
differ as to the pratipad on 
which religious rites are to be 
performed when there is an 
intercalary month 83-84 ; why 
called pratipad 83. 

Pratipatti or Pratipattikarma 
( vide Arthakarma ): examples 
are casting into water all uten- 
sils and things smeared with 
soma at the time of the final 
purification bath, 
a sacrificer when dead with his 
yajiiapatras, which is P. of the 
implements 1231-32; means 


views 


final disposal of some mate- | 
rials employed in a sacrifice | 


1231; occurs in several sitras 
of Jaimini 1231; works on 
Dharmaéüstras rely on prati- 
patti, as in case of pindas to be 
given to a bráhmàna or to be 
eaten by a cow or goat 1231. 
Pratisedha ( or nisedha, prohibi- 
tion); (vide under ‘na’; 
fifth ( and last ) class of Vedic 
texts 1246 ; a sentence in which 
‘na’ is employed is either a 
pratisedha or paryuddsa or an 
arthavada and these three 
have to be clearly distinguish- 
ed 1249; a true prohibition 
would occur whe: something 
is first prescribed and then 
prohibited, the stock example 


eremating | 
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being that of sodagin cup, 1249; 
distinguished from Paryudasa, 
1247-48; Panini devotes 
several sitras to ‘na’ and ex- 
pressly states that pratisedha is 
one of the meanings 1246; 
particle ‘na’ sometimes chang- 
ed tu ‘a’ or to ‘an’ indicates 
pratisedha and other senses 
also 1245; result or reward of 
following pratisedha is cessa- 
tion of harm ( anartha-nivrtti ) 
1947; Vidhi and P. are diffe- 
rent in their import in five 
points 1247 ; where two texts 
are quite irreconcilable there 
is option 1249. 
' Pratistha (establishment of an 
image ) 1024; Pauranika proce- 
dure to be followed in 1024. 
| Pratyáhára, bth anga of Yoga 
1444-5 ; derivation of the word 
1414n; in Yogasütra and in 
Aévamedhikaparva 1401; 
means withdrawal of senses 
from sense objects on account 
of restraint of mind 1441; 
several definitions of 1444-5, 
Pravahana Jaivali, a rajanya, 
put five questions to Svetaketu 
and then answered them 1548- 
49, 
Pravaramaíijari 1174. 
Pravarasena, Vakataka emperor, 
performed four Aévamedhas, 
1028. 
Pravargya, Santi in, from Vaj S. 
and Tai, A. 724, 727. 
Prayajas; are five oblations of 
clarified butter ancillary to 
Darsa-pürpamüsa and are 
kratvartha while Darsapirna- 
masa is purusartha 1233n, 
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Práüyaéeittas ( vide under expia- 
tions ) ; different views whether 
results of wrong acts inten- 
tionally done could be removed 
by, 1588-89 ; for killing a man 
who is only a brahmana by 
caste 897 ; were called vratas 
by Manu and others 27. 

Pràyascitta-mayükha 52, 

Práyaécittaprakarana of Bhava- 
deva 1212, 1396. 

Prayaécittatativa 158, 1320 (on 
màsa-mudga-nyàya ), 1592n. 

Práyaácitta-viveka, 1233-34, 
1542n, 

Prdayascittt ( averting evil effects 
of a mishap to sacrificial milk 
or materials 727, 

Prayogaparijata 633. 

Prayojaka (motivating force) 
and prayojya : are topics of 4th 
chap. of P. M. S. along with 
kratvartha and  purusártha 
1311; Kratu is the prayojaka 
of Prayajas that are declared 
as kratvartha 1311: p.is that 
for the sake of which a man is 
led to perform something by a 
Vedic exhortatory text 1311, 

Precession of Equinoxes, suspect- 
ed by Hemadri and Apararka, 
but they did not know its 
cause nor the rate of precession 
223 ; practically discovered by 
Kidinnu, 514n; present rate 
of, held to be 50.2 vikalas 
every year 712. 

Predictions, were based also on 
dreams, flight and cries of 
birds, signs on livers of the 
sheep killed in sacrifices to 


gods in Babylon and Rome, 
521, 
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Pringle-Pattison, a. of ‘ Idea of 
God’ 1506n; a. of ‘Idea of 
immortality’ 1609. 

Priolkar Prof. A. K., a. of ‘The 
printing Press in India’ 
1020n. 

Prisoners ( see under King ) 531. 

Proceedings of All India O. 
Conference 1186n. 

Proceedings of American Philo- 
sophical Society 490n, 506, 
514n, 522n. 

Prognostications (see ‘birds,’ 
‘casa’, throbbing, horses); 
were drawn in Vedic times and 
up to Panini mainly from 
naksatras, days and bodily 
marks 525; drawn even in 
Rgveda from cries of certain 
birds 526; drawn from tusks 
and movements of elephants 
801. 

Prohibition of intoxicating drinks 
in only a few states of India, 
criticized 1675-76, 

Prthvicandrodaya 31n, 42n, 47n, 
121n, 1289, 

Ptolemy ( vide under horoscope) ; 
author of Syntaxis (or Alma- 
gest) and of Tetrabiblos, 471, 
551, 568, 573n; difference 
between P. and Brhajjataka on 
classification, colours and other 
matters about Rais 568 ; divi- 
ded the day into sixty parts in 
the Almagest and also in hours 
in his manual tables 682; has 
no word which corresponds 
exactly with Kulira 563; his 
Almagest was astronomical 
Bible in Europe for about 1400 
years 482, 512; his arguments 
in favour of Astrology 553-4; 
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his Tetrabiblos  remiined 


supreme for 1400 years and has , Pijaprakaéa ( part of V 
even now great authority for | 


believers in Astrology 551; 
held geocentric theory and so 


had to adopt theory of eccentric | 
orbits and epicycles and yet | 


could predict eclipses correctly, 


| 
| 


| 


633-31 ; is concerned in Tetra- , 


biblos with rasis (signs of the 
Zodiac ) and rarely, if at all, 
with naksatras 561; in his 


‘Geography of India’ (about ' 


150 A. D.) refers to Ptole- 


maios, king of 


812-43 ; much of Greek litera- 


Baithan ; 
( Paithan) as ruler in his day | 


ture on astronomy and astro- 


logy disappeared 


owing to: 


works of P. 481, 511: speaks: 
of male and female signs and 
of sthiva and drideha as Brha- ; 
* Pulisa : Albe: uvi says that P. held 


jjatika does 568; several 
discrepancies in essential 
matters between Ptolemy’s ' 


work and Hindu astronomical | 
works 520, 530 ; two points in | 


which — Varáhamihira 


differs | 


from P. viz. he dues not men- ' 
, Pwhsavana, auspicious times for, 


tion the countries governed by 


rāśis but by  naksatras and | 


Varaha confines himself to 
parts of Bharatavarsa, while 
P. deals with all countries then 
known, 530; wrote about 150 


Pulastya, 


Punarvasu, 
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Dravidians 37. 

iramitro- 
daya) 37, 157, 170n, 1095n, 
1122 (dwells upon several 
nyàsas); 1121n, 112824 ( pre- 
scribes that avahana in Visnu 
worship should be made with 
‘Sahasragirsa,’ ( Rg. X. 90. 1, 
and 14  mudràs should be 
shown) ; 1120-31 ( defines in 
all 32 mudras ), 


Pulaha, quoted as a smrti writer 


5lin. i 

quoted as a smrti 
writer many times by Apa- 
rarka and Smrticandrika 517n: 
should be followed, acc. to Mit. 
as to what should be offered in 
éraddha, and not Yàj. 1269. 


Pulindas, associated with Andhras 


in Aégoka’s 13th Rock Edict, 


850n. 


that the day of Visnu is equal 
to whole life of Brahma 691; 
Thibaut wrong in holding that 
the name Pulisa has decidedly 
anon-Indian appearance 517, 


Pulkasa, a degraded caste 969n. 


prescribed in Grhyasütras 534- 
naksatra, 499, 535 
(literally means ‘fresh wealth’ 
or * new growth ' ), 


A D. and based his Almagest | Purákalpa, meaning of 1223. 


on the observations of Hippar- 
chus 511. 

Paja: derivation of the word 35- 
37; distinction between homa 
and p not much 37 ; «pacáras 
in, had vedic origin 35-36 ; 
word P. not borrowed from 


21 


Purànas (vide under Alberuni, 


Bhagavata, bhakti, brahmanas, 
Buddha and Buddhism, ima- 
ges,  ithàsa-puràna, maha- 
purána, Matsyapuràna, Pargi- 
ter, Pariplava, pūrta, Saura- 


purina, Sidra, Upapurana, 
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Vayupurana, Vignu, Visnu- 
purana, Vyasa): 815-1002; 
are far more reliable than 
most of the Upapuranas 836- 
37; are used for divining the 
future 811; caution required 
before recognizing P. as reliable 
representatives for ascertaining 
the general state of Indian 
society and beliefs 538 ; classi- 
fication of P. as encyclopaedic, 
historical, sectarian etc. 842; 
connect different gods with the 
conferring of health, wealth, 
knowledge, mukti 119; con- 
tain at least 25 thousand verses 
on Vratas D7 ; contain verses, 
gathas and anuvaméaslokas 
sung by Pauranikas 854; con- 
tents of all P. noted by Agni, 
Matsya, Naradiya and Skanda 
834; contents and character- 
istic features of P. mentioned 
by Sahkaracarya 824-25; con- 
tents of P. in the days of Ap. 
Dh. S. 818; dates of P. and 
Upapurànas are at most tenta- 
tive until critical editions are 
prepared 872; deemed to be 
composed by Vyasa, son of 
Parásara and Satyavati at end 
of Dvápara age 849; deriva- 
tion of the word Purana in 
Nirukta, Vayu, Padma and 
Brahmanda and change in 
meaning 855-56 ; devote much 
space to legends about Paraégu- 
rama 90n; Devibhagavata and 
Bhágavata P. say that Maha- 
bharata and P. were composed 
by Vyasa for women and! 
Südras 921-22; Dharmasütra | 
of Ap. twice quotes two verses | 


eee À 
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from a Puràána and names a 
Bhavisyatpurána 817; diffe 
rences as to names of 18 P. 
and great differences as to 
their extent and contents 830 ; 
divided into three groups, 
sattvika, rajasa and tamasa 
and their main objects 815, 
839; do contain ancient 
legends and traditions, but 
very much tampered with 838: 
early Sanskrit writers like 
Sabara, Bana, Kumarila, San- 
karácárya and others shew that 
in their times P. existed, the 
contents of which were just 
like those of the extant P. 821- 
26; emphasize that for the 
proper understanding of the 
Veda knowledge of Itihāsa and 
P. essential 914; even early 
Purünas like Matsya were 
influenced by black magic rites 
1ll4; examples of identical 
chapters and verses in several 
purāņas 803, 841, 929, 1522n, 
1523n 2479; existence of some 
P. containing accounts of crea- 
tion, dissolution and Smrti 
material before 500 B. C. indi* 
cated by Ap. Dh. S. 818; 
explain at great length creation 
and dissolution of the elements 
about which Upanisads drop 
brief hints 914; extant P. 
contain far more topics than 
the five topics of creation ete. 
and some P, barely touch the 
five and exhaustively deal with 
entirely different topics 841; 
extent of all P. together said 
to be originally four lakhs of 
Slokas acc. to  Matsya and 
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Padma 829n; extent of P. was 
acc. to Bhavisya 12000 verses , 
butlater Skanda was inflated 
to one lakh verses and Bhavisya | 
to 50,000 verses, 833; extol - 
vratas, pilgrimages and bhakti ` 
as superior to Vedic sacrifices 
43-45, 916; 
praise of themselves by P. 
915-916, 929; extravagant 
praise in P. of the remem-, 
brance of Visnu's or Hari's: 
name 971 ; first Purana is said 
to be Brahma in Visnu and 
Brahma purànas, while Devi-: 
bhagavata says it is Matsya 
839n; fivecharacteristics of, acc. 
to several puránas, are sarga 
(creation ), pratisarga ( erea- , 
tion after dissolution ), Varéa : 
( dynasties of Gods,. patriarchs 
and kings), manvantaras ( vast 
cycles of time ), Vainsanucarita 
( deeds and history of descen- 
dants of dynasties ) 839; from 
about the 6th or 7th century 
A. D. the Puranas began to 
incorporate the special ceremo- 
nial of Saktas and a few 
Puranas like Devipurana, ' 
Kalika, Markandeya ( Devi- | 
màhàtmya) provide for the! 
employment of Makaras in| 
Devi worship 1095; guru's | 
position in P. 1033n; gradu-| 
ally P. procedure either came | 
to supersede Vedic procedure | 
or got mixed up with the latter | 
in some matters such as Deva- 
puja, consecration of temples | 
and images ete, 922-921; 
Hazra's view that the text of | 
the extant P. which are the 


extravagant 
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results of innumerable changes, 
modifications and interpolations 
made at different times and by 
different sects is scarcely reli- 
able and can be used only with 
great caution is quite correct, 
872, Gautama Dh. S. refers 
to study of P. by learned 
brahmanas 818; Hindu rites 
in medieval and modern times 
were deemed to give rewards 
promiesd in Veda, Smrti and 
Puranas 913; history of Adhi- 
simakrgna, his contemporaries 
and their descendants described 
in a prophetic vein in P. 850; 
importance of Introductory re- 
marks of Dànasagara on P, 
867-871; influence of P. on 
Dharmasastra digests on suc- 
cession and inheritance eto. 
810; influence of P. on 
Dhumaáàastra 913-1002; insti- 
tute comparison between 
yajiias and pilgrimages 933 ; 
introduced striking changes in 
ideals, religious rites and 
practices 928-929; Itihasa- 
Purina lumped together in 
Upanisads as the 5th Veda 
840; Itihasa distinguished 
from Purana $840; Kirfel 
wrong in holding that the five 
topics ( sarga etc.) alone were 
the constituent parts of very 
ancient Puranas 841; Kirfel 
and Pargiter have not clearly 
noticed the fact that P. divide 
future kings into two groups, 
one of Aula, Aikgvaka and 
Magadha lines up to the last 
scions of these and the other of 
later Kings in the Pradyota, 
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Sunga, Andhra and others 850 ; 
Kumirilabhatta on the con- 
tents of P. 823-24 ; lay empha- 
sis on bhakti, on ahihsà, on 
pürtadharma 947-50; list of 
18 Puranas completed long 


before 1000 A, D. 831; list of | 


18 principal Puranas together 


with the number of élokas in | 


each ace. to different works 
831-832; M. as a compound 
word (itihàsapurànam ) or as 
two words ( itihàsah purànam ) 
in Tai. À, Chan. Up. and Br. 
Up. 815; list of works, papers 
and translations of p 883 ; m. 
by the extant Mahabharata in 
numerous places 821; m. by 
Kautilya and Manusmrti 819- 
20; m. by Kautilya and Y4j. 
Smrti as one of the fourteen 
branches of knowledge and for 
japa 820; Mahabharata quotes 
hundreds of verses called Anu- 
vainsa and gathais, many of 
which deal with Paurinika 
matters and have a Pauranika 
ring 853-54; Mahapurana 
( word ) applied to the 18 P. in 


Visnu and Bhagavata 830n; | 


mantra ‘om namo Narayanaya’ 
confers all objects, frees from 
sins and leads to moksa, acc, to 
Narasimha and Vamana 922, 
97 1; Matsyapurana sets out other 
characteristics of P. 839 ; Mit. 
prescribes a smérta mantra in 
sraddha which occurs in Garuda 
and Skanda P. and some 
digests prescribe Vedic and 
Pauranika mantras even for 
bráhmanas in religious rites 
920 ; modern works and papers 
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dealing with several questions 
relating to Puranas set out 
843-845; Naradiya Purana 
describes the relation between 
Veda, Smrtiand Puranas and 
provides that he who calls 
P. as arthavadas goes to hell 
927; myths and legends of 
Puranas on creation of uni- 
verse, about eclipses ete. must 
in modern times held as mere 
myths 1709-10; no Mabápurana 
composed after the 9th century 
A.D. but additional matter 
was unscrupulously added in 
several Puranas, the worst 
example being that of 
Bhavisya (part III) which 
contains stories of Adam and 
Eve, Taimur, Akbar, Caitanya, 
Nadirshah 855 ; not restricted 
to religious matters or to five 
characteristics but some of them 
deal exhaustively with rájantti, 
1000-1001; number of P. is 
traditionally eighteen called 
Mahapuranas and enumerated 
in many Puranas, though some 
Puranas say originally there 
was only one, 829-830; on 
doctrine of Karma 1576-77 ; 
on rebirth for sins 1590; one 
important topic is ‘avataras’ 
922ff; only pursue an attitude 
to Veda and sacrifices that is 
found in such Upanisads as 
Mundaka and Katha 817; 
order in which P, are enume- 
rated is not uniform, most 
putting Brahma as first, while 
Vayu and Devibhagavata put 
Matsya as first and Skanda 
puts Brahmanda as first 833; 
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Padmapurana says that some 
vratas are superior to a 
hundred Vedic sacrifices 934 ; 
placed before all people ( in- 
cluding  $üdras) easy 
whereby they could secure 
spiritual life and bliss in the 
Hereafter 930; played a sub- 
stantial role in bringing about 
the decline and disappearance 
of Buddhism from India 
various ways 913-914; points 
of distinction between Upa- 
puránas and the 18 Maba- 
purànas 836-37; printed P. 
and mss, thereof, 


ways 


in 


give four 


different periods of time viz, | 
1050, 1115 and 1500 | 


1015, 
from the birth of Pariksit 


to the crowning of Nanda, i 


which Pargiter discards 845- 
46; proclaim often that 


8alisára is full of misery and | 
is  impermanent 1555; put ' 


emphasis on profuse expense 
sráldhas and inveigh 
against stinginess 9315; quote 
or gathas 
about such ancient kings as 
Kartavirya, Sumitra and 
Ksemaka, last scions of Aila 
and Aiksvaka dynasties, but 
none about later dynasties of 
Sungas or Andhras 851; read- 
ing of or listening to r2citation 
of P. believed to remove sins 
915-16; reasons why many 
conclusions drawn from the 
current printed editions and 
mss, of Purfinas must be held 
to be merely tentative 837-38; 
reasons why extant Puranas du 


in 


anuvathéa $lokas 


not narrate traditions about 
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Gupta dynasty and those that 
succeeded it 856 ; references to 
pages of the four vol. of H} 
of Dh. on dāna, śrāddha, tīrtha 
and vrata 998—999 ; said to be 
the heart of,dharma, while 
Veda and Smrti are eyes 924 ; 
sectarian bigotry of some 
Purànas exemplified 976-977 ; 
seven P. historical 
material viz. ancient dynasties 
up to Bharata war and from 
Bharata war to the downfall 
of Andhras and the rise of 
Guptas, such as Vayu, Vignu, 
Brahmanda, Bhagavata 842; 
several among the extant P. 
were composed or completed 
in the period from the 5th to 
the 9th century A. D., 854-55; 
several P. contain a much 
smaller number of slokas than 
are assigned to them by autho- 
rities as in the case of Visnu- 
purana and Kirma 832-33; 
several P, suchas Matsya, Vayu, 
Vispu and Bhavisya contain 
much Dharmaéíüstra material 
815; several P. describe the 
eight angas of Yoga 1455; se- 
veral P. like Agni, Matsya and 
Visnudharmottara are encyclo- 
poedias and illustrate India’s 
life, character, achievements 
and shortcomings 925; several 
P. such as Vayu and Brah- 
manda give a different version 
of the transmission of P. 861- 

2; some like Bhagavata, 
Kürma, Markandeya, Visnu 
espouse the Gita doctrine of 
niskama-karmayoga 967 ; some 
Puranas like Garuda describe 


contain 


106 


nyàsas 1120; some P. like | 
Devibhágavata, Kalikà, Visnu- 
dharmottara describe at length 
mudràs, 1127-28; some P. 
deal at length with śāntis 734- 
35; some P. deal with units of : 
time 476; some P. emphasize 
.that God is one, that no diffe- | 
rence should be made between | 
Siva and Visnu 1189-90; 
some P. like Visnu and Bhaga- 
vata are full of eulogies of the 
theory and practice of Bhakti 
and illustrative stories 971-73; 
some P. make Rudra declare 
the supremacy of Visnu, de- 
nounce Saiva siddhantas and 
that Siva promulgated non- 
vedic views at the request 
of Visnu, while Agni, Bha- 


I 
1 





gavata, Matsya and Vāyu, 
appear to say that Visna 
himself deluded ^ people 
974-75 ; some P. held that 


Saptarsi constellation was in 
Magha naksatra when Yudhi- 
Sthira was king and that they 
stay in one naksatra for a 
century 520n; some P. trans- 
fer with slight variations Upa- 
nisad passages in their texts 
921; some P. name minor 
works called Upa-puranas, but 
Matsya and Kirma expressly 
state that they arose from the 
18 Puranas and were com- 
posed as summaries after 
studying the Puranas 815, 
835; sometimes P. describe 
themselves as Itihasa and the 
Mahabharata is called Pvràna 
rarely 840; sometimes Purà- 
nas put forward very modern 
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ideas such as saying that social 
service and removal of dis- 
tress is highest dharma 949; 
P. are sources of Dharma and 
Vidyas acc. to Yaj. but there 
is no evidence as to the num- 
ber Yáj knew 835n; stages 
in the evolution of P. are four 
or five 853-355; stories that 
occur in the Veda and Upa- 
nisads such as of Hariscandra, 
Purüravas and Urvaá are 
elaborated in Puranas 914-15 ; 
strike the keynote that great 
rewards can be had by little 
effort as by dénas, vratas, pil- 
grimages 45, 928, 930; Tai. 
Ar. speaks of itihāsas and 
purànas in the plural and so 
knew at least three Purànas 
817, 853; task before P. was 
twofold, viz. to undermine the 
power and prestige of Bud- 
dhism, and other non-V edic 
systems and to wean away 
large sections of the masses 
from the attractive features 
of Buddhism and therefore 
promise the same rewards as 
Buddhism held forth by a 
restatement of Hindu religion, 
philosophy and practices 913, 
929-30; ten topics of, accor- 
ing to Bhagavata 839 ; topics 
of tirtha, dana, éráddha and 
vrata cover about one lakh of 
verses in the extant P. 841; 
total number of ‘lokas in 18 
Puranas according to most 
Puranas is 400600, 832 ; trans- 
formation in ideas, ideals and 
practices of Indian people due 
to P. in the first centuries of 
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Christian 
Vedas as 


era 815; treat 
authoritative and 
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tion on Architecture, sculpture 
and painting, 1653-54. 


prescribe the use of Vedic| Purāņasamuccaya, q. by Hemādri 


mantras in many rites, 918- 


188n ; by Nirnayasindhu 998n. 


919; two separate  Puràna| Puraícarana (of a mantra); 
versions called Agneya, 1107-1112; (vide under 
Brahma, Linga and Visnu ‘Mantra’ ); five are minimum 


known to Ballalasena in latter 
half of 12th cen. A. D. 870; 
Vayupurana named as first 
among 18 P. by Matsya, Agni, 
Naradiya, while several of the | 
other P. substitute Siva for | 
Vàyu but Vàyu is one of the 
18  Mahapuránas and not 
Sivapurána 830; ‘Vayupurana 
and Siva P. buth included | 
among 18 P. by Ballālasena 


870;  Vedàárthasahgraha of 
Ramanujacirya states that | 
all Puranas should be so 


interpreted as not to be in 
conflict with Visnupurana 
957n; Vedic mantras occurring | 
in Puranas were not to be read 
or listened to by éüdras 925; 
Visnupurana alone of all ex- 
tant P. closely agrees with the 
definition given by Amarakoía 
but it also contains several 





other topies 811; wax eloquent 
as to great efficacy of vratas, 
Sraddha, pilgrimages, fasts, 
gifts, repetition of the name 
of God, bhakti 52, 930, 933- 
34; P. were affected by the 
theory of the power of mantras 
1105 ; word Purana occurs over 
a dozen times in Rg and means 
* ancient, old 855 ; Yaj. Smrti 
holds Purána as one of the 
sources of Vidyà and Dharma 
854; Puranas give informa- 


constituents of P. viz. püjà, 
japa, tarpana, homa, dinner 
to bráhmanas, 1107 n-9 ; mantra 
to be repeated 1008, 108 or 10 
or 108, 28 or 8 times; if any 
one of five constituents cannot 
be carried out, japa of mantra 
twice as many times as prescri- 
bed or dinner to brahmanas 
may be substituted, 1109; in 
P. mantra is to be repeated 
8000 times, if no express dire- 
ction about number, 1110; 
meaning of, 1107-8; places 
where P. isto be practised 
1110; signs that indicate per- 
fection in mantra, 1111; terri- 
ble way to secure perfection 
in mantra in & single night 
by going t» cemetery, securing 
the corpse of a cándàla, or one 
killed with a sword, or of a 
young warrior, wash it, worship 
it and Durzà-this being called 
Savasddhanavidhi, 1109: vari- 
ous modes of P. 1107-9; way- 
of, suggested by Raghava- 
bhatta 1109, 

Pure: everything is pure to 
the p. and it is the hankering 
that is blamable, acc. to some 
Sakta works 1093. 

Parnahuti, explained 347, 1224n. 

Pirnapatra 183, 

Pürnpà-tithi 189n. 

Purohita : ( vide under * king"): 
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of king, to perform Santi rites | 
for prosperity, and magic rites | 
742; qualifications of p. ofj 
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demned by Manu and other 
fastras and in the Gita ( VIT. 
]l ) Krsna identifies himself 
with Kàma not in contliet with 


king 528, 543, 741-2. | 
Purohitaswami, a. of ‘ Aphorisms | Dharma 1511; Mahabharata 
of Yoga’ 1393, 1429-30 ( on is the gdstra of all p. ace. 
rousing Kundalini ), 14420. to Markandeya 819n; Manu 
Pürtadharma : ( vide under Ista— s'a'es conclusion that there are 
purta and Puranas): means three p. for all men and con- 
works of public utility, such as demns premature Sannyàsa 
wells, tinks, parks, temples resortec to before fulfilling 
ete. 947-949; Amarakoga de- one’s duties ( one’s three debts ) 
fines it 948; pirta dharma! 151l; Rgveda contains pra- 
secures moksa 949, yers for health, happiness and 
Purusa : derivation of the word a life of hundred years 
in three ways, 1364n; in| 1510-11. 
Sánkhya 1357-58; in the eye; Parugartha-vidhi : (see Kratva- 
as Atman, in the Chan. Up.,  ;tha): defined in P. M. S. 
1446, | IV. 1. 2, 1232; rules about 
Purüravas and Urvasi, story of, the acquisition of wealth are 
in Rgveda and Visnupuràna P. 192, 1233; is what a man 
915. undertakes for securing the re- 
Purugapariksà, a work of Vidyà. ward of happiness 1232 ; prin- 


pati, 1076. cipal sacrifices like Darésa- 
Purusakàra and Daiva, discussed pürnamàsa are included under 
545. P. 1232. 
Purusarthas (goals of human! Purusàrtha-cintàmani 17n, 68n, 


life); ( vide moksa, sannyàsa ): 71n, 78n, 83n, 90-1, 100n-102, 


are four, Dharma ( actions 137, 135, 146, 154n, 179, 182-3, 
prescribed by Sastra, doing 188-190n, 191n, 192, 197n, 
one'sduties), Artha (economies, 199n, 204n, 207n, 227, 230 


232, 220n, 240, 481n, 672, 7 40n. 
Purusàrthasudhàanidbi, of Sàyana 
1631n. 
Purusasükta-held to be a late 
hymn by modern scholars, 1632. 
Purusottamamása :  Interealary 
month 671; why so called 672. 
Purusottamatattva 1132. 
Pirvamimaisisitras and Dhar- 
masastra 1152-1351;  ( vide 
under anuvada, badha, Badara- 
yana, Bhagavadgita, bhavana, 


politics, civics), Kama ( enjoy- 
ment of pleasures and aesthe- 
tics) and Moksa ( liberation ), 
the last being the highest to be 
attained only by a few, 921n, 
1510-11, 1626-32; Bhagavad- 
gità demands a life dedicated 
to active work and regards 
doing one’s duty as worship 
1511; enjoyment of sexual 
life and pleasures not in con- 
fict with Dharma is not con- 
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dharma, diksa, God, Jaimini, 
Krama, 
maxims, 


Kumarila, mantra, 


mimàrmsa, niyama, 
parisankhya, Sabara, Sastra, 
sütra, svarga, tha, Veda, Ve- 
dantasitra, vidhi, Vrttikara, 
words ); 33, 67n, 237, 536 
(auspicious times for all rites 
in honour of gods), 989-90; 
adhikarin of P. M.S. is one 
who has studied the Veda from 
guru 1180; approximate date 
of, between 400-200 B. C. 
11570, 1197; authors men- 
tioned by both P. M. S. and 
V.S.1173; authors mentioned 
by P. M. S. alone and not 
mentioned by V. S. 1173; 
Brahmasütra expressly men- 
tioned in Gita (13.4) is not 
the present V. S. but proba- 
bly another work or other 
works of Badari, Aulolomi and 
Kaéakrtsna, 1171-74; called 
* Prathamatantra ' by. Sabkar- 
acarya, 1032 ; 
order of Kumarila, Prabhakara, 
Mandana, Umbeka, Salika- 
natha, all writers on Mimaiisa, 
between 650-750 A. D. 
1190-95; close correspondence 
between Ap. Dh. S. and P. M. 
S., 1155; close correspondence 
between Jaimini's Sütra and 
Katyayanasrautasitra exempli- 
fied 1155-56 ; Codané (word) 
in the Mimathsa sense employ- 
ed hy Vartikakara and Maha- 


chronological 


bhasya 1158; conclusions about | 


Vyasa, Jaimini, c 
PürvamImánsasütra and Ve- 
dàntasütra tentatively pre- 
sented 1177-78; controversies 
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about Vrttikara, Upavarsa and 
Bodhayana, 1186n-1187n; de- 
clared by Padmapurana as un- 
meaning on account of its 
atheistic teaching, 976; date 
of P. M. S, acc. to Jacobi and 
Keith, about 200 A, D. 1151; 
dates ( approximate ) of several 
writers on P. M. S. in Sanskrit 
1197-1200; descriptions of 
creation and dissolution of the 
world are not to be literally 
understood, the universe as a 
whole has no beginning and 
no end, descriptions are meant 
to illustrate power of daira 
and human effort and to urge 
men to perform their duties 
enjoined by Veda 1209-10; 
dharma is the proper subject 
of P. M.S. ace. to Sastradipika 


and not ‘Vedartha’ 1180; 
Dharmasütras like those of 
Gautama and Ap. disclose 


familiarity with technical terms 
and principles of P. 1154-55 ; 
doctrines of early and principal 
writers on P. are rather start- 
ling, they have hardly any 
place for God or the deities, 
and their theory about Yajiia 
smacks of a businesslike system 
1217; P. M.S does uot state 
how much of the Veda has to 
be studied hefore one enters 
upon the understanding of the 
meaning 1150 ; earliest extant 
com. is that of Sabara 1187; 
emphasizes the distinction bet- 
ween an author of a book and 
its expositor or transmitter 
1203n; employs the word Smrti 
in the sense of Dharmasastra, 
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1257; examination of views 
of Badarayana cited five times 
and conclusions therefrom, 
1170; first six chapters consider 
the procedure of rites like 
Dargapirnamasa, the details of 
which are expressly laid down 
in the Veda while the follow- 
ing six consider the modifica- 
tions ( vikrtis) and details that 
have to be added or omitted 
1321; four anubandhas of, 
1179n; fundamental 
characteristic doctrines ( nine 
in all) of P. M. S. 1202-1207 ; 
guruparamparas in 
vidhana Br., Nydyaratnakara 
and Yuktisnehaprapirani 
slightly differ 1161n; ideas 
of P. about creation and dis- 
solution of the world are 
opposed to those of Maha- 
bhárata and Gita, 1210; if 
there be only one Jaimini (and 
not two ) no satisfactury expla- 
nation why the author of P. M. 
S. should name himself only 
five times in about 2700 sütras, 
1166-67 ; insists on ce:tain 
moral rules ( such as not speak- 
ing falsely) and other rules 
of conduct such as giving up 
flesh, sexual intercourse for 
one engaged in Dargapirna- 
masa and other sacrifices 1217n; 
Kumàrila shows scant respect 
for Jaimini, charges him with 
composing some sütras without 
much substance and remarks 
that Jaimini's sütra is improper 
1335 ; list of works and papers 
in English on Pürvamimársà 


1200-1201; looked upon by 


Sàma- | 
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medieval writers as the most 
important of  vidyasthanas 
1159; many verses quoted by 
Sabara on P. M. and other 
matters 1187 ; most extensive 
of all Daréanas, containing 
About 2700 sütras and over 900 
adhikaranas, 1182; names nine 
authors on Mimamsa, besides 
Jaimini himself 1157n; names 
other writers only 27 times 
while V. S. having only about 
1/5th of the sütras in P. M. S. 
quotes other writers 32 times, 
1160-61; number of adhi- 
karanas put at 915 or 1000 by 
different authors, 1160, 1189n; 
numérous commentaries on P. 
M.S. 1186-87; one of the 
characteristic doctrines of P. 
M.S. is svatahprāmānņya, 1212; 
Padmapurāņa asserts that 
Jaimini composed a vast but 
useless Sastra by expounding 
the view that there was no god 
1207, 1209; PMS is not as 
much concerned about moksa 
or man's destiny after death as 
other darganas are 1217; PMS, 
Sabara, Kumarila make sub- 
stantial contributions to the 
exegesis of Vedic texts 1217- 
18; postulates that apurva 
yields the rewards of sacrifices 
and not God, 1211; question 
whether Jaimini and Bada- 
rayana were contemporaries 
and if n. t, what their relation 
was, discussed, 1161 ff; ques- 
tions of identity and relation 
ship among Kumarila, Prabha- 
kara, Umbeka, 
Salikanatha, Sureévara, set out 


Mandana, 


Index 


with some discussion 1193-95 ; | 
relation of dharma to the Veda | 
and the P. M. S. is clearly and 

briefly brought out by Kuma- 

rila 1185; relies upon popular ' 
usages, apart. from Veda and ` 
Smrtis in many sütras 1255;' 
requires that men of the three : 
varnas should not only study. 
the Veda but they must also: 
understand its meaning 1180; 

Sabara and Kumarila differ 

about the subject matters of , 
certain  adhikaranas 1335; / 
Sabara gives a summary of the 
first chap. cf P. M.S. and at. 
the beginning of each of the! 
other chapters gives a summary | 
of the preceding chapter 1126 ; 
Sabara proposes two (even. 
three or four) explanations of 
several sütras and adhikaranas | 
1334-35; Sabara holds two or 
more sütras as forming one: 
adhikarana and alternatively ' 
treats one of them as a separate i 
adhikarana 1334; Śabara ' 
omits II, 4.17 and six sütras 
after ITI. 4.9, 1162n, 1334; 
Sabara says that the Yajiikas | 
do not declare that rewards 
result from the mere memori- 
zation of the Veda, 1180;) 
Sastri, Prot. K, A. Nilakanta, 
holds that Jaimini mentioned | 
in P. M.S. VL 3.4 is diffe; 
rent from the Jaimini mention- 
ed four times more in other! 
sütras and this view criticized | 
1162-64 ; 


| 


some sitras are 
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nyayamala-vistara, 1185-86 
subjects of the four pédas of 
the first chapter are vidhi, 
arthavada (including mantras ), 
Smrtis (including customs and 
usages) and names of rites 
such as ‘udbhid’ 1186; table 
of outstanding works and 
writers on P. M. S, with tenta- 
tive dates 1197-1200 ; various 
readings in, 1331; tenth chapter 
is longest, the 3rd comes next 
and 10th deals with badha and 
samuccaya, 1326 27; Vartikas 
of Katyayana and the Maha- 
bhasya establish that Mimarhsa 
terms had been elaborated 
long before them 1156-1158 ; 
very rarely refers to other 
acaryas by the word ‘eke’ and 
V.S. also does so rarely, its 
references in the words ‘eke’, 
'ekesám' and *'anyei being 
made to Vedic recensions or 
Upanisads 1173; word ‘ Nyaya- 
vid’ is applied to writers on 
P.M. 1155n; words ‘codana’, 
‘upadesa’ and ‘vidhi’ are 
synonyms acc. to Sabara and 
‘codana’ means a sentence 
that urges men to do some act 
1183-85; works and writers 
from Jaimini onwards rely on 
smrtis and Dharmagastra 1178 ; 
writers on P. M. are called by 
Bàlakridà of Viévarüpa simply 
‘nyayavidah’ cr 'ny&yavido 
yàjüikah" 1155n. 


Pirvaprajid (in Br. Up. TV. 4, 


2) meaning of, 1602n. 


repeated 30 and 24 times 1182; Pusalker, Dr. A. D., a. of ‘Studies 


subjects of the twelve chapters | 
of P. M. S, acc, to Jaiminiya- | 





in the Epics and Puranas of 
India’ and of ‘Progress of 
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Indic studies’ in Silver Jubilee 
Vol. of E. O. R. I, 830n, 811, 
886, 910. 

Pusya, a naksatra, also called 
'Sidhya' 499n, 525; most 
powerful among naksatras 794 


Pusyamitra, called Senani in | 


Puranas, MHarsacarita and 
Ayodhya inscription 1008n, 
1028 ; alleged persecution of 


Buddhists by, discussed 1008- | 


1010, 


Pusyasnána (or Barhaspatya- | 
snàna):( vide Naksatrasnàna ) i 


193-191 ; all utpátas destroyed 
by Santi in P. 793; Brhaspati 
is presiding deity of Pusya 
798 ; clay collected from seve- 
ral places such as mountain 
top and king’s head and other 
limbs rubbed with it in P, 
797-798 ; leaves of 15 plants 
to be cast in jars filled with 
water 795; Mandala drawn 
with powders of different colo- 
urs in| 1132; many Purànik 
mantras along with V edic ones 
prescribed by the Matsya, Br. 
S. and Hemadri 795-96 ; part 
of laksahoma, acc, to Matsya 
798 ; release of prisoners jailed 
for offences at the end of, 
797; procedure of P.employed in 
the case of king's elephants aud 
horses to free them from disea- 
ses, 797; proper time, proce- 
dure and duration for perfor- 
ming P.acc. to Visnudhar- 
mottara 798-799 ; reward and 
results of P, 799. 

Pusyavrata, m. in Ap. Dh. 8. 346, 
799, 

Pythagoras (Greek phil: sopher ) 


| 


| 





believed in punarjanma and 
there are controversies as to 
whether he borrowed from 
India, 1530. 


*Questions of Milinda' 910n; 


has passages closely agreeing 
with Gita 970, 972, 1023n. 


Rabindranath Tagore, poet and 


reformer, a, of Gitanjali 1700, 
Wi. 


Radhakrishnan, Dr S.: a. of 


Indian ‘ Philosophy * 1200, 
1209, 1393, 1491, 1605; 
a. af ‘Source book of 
Indian Philosophy’ 1394, 
(jointly with C. A. Moore); 
a, of ‘ India and China’ 1122; 
a. of ‘Religion and Society’ 
1618n, 1689, 1695; a of ‘The 
Brahmasitras’, pp. 194-207 of 
Iutroduction on ‘ Karma and 
Punarjanma’, 1605; a of 
‘Idealist view of life’ 1612 ; a. 
of ‘Eastern Religions . and 
Western thought’ 1647 
( Scbweitzer Criticized ); a. of 
* Kalkin or future of civiliza- 
tion? 1668 ( defects of modern 
Democracy ). 


Raghavabhatta, commentator of 


Saradatilaka, 1101n, 1112n, 
1123 (on mudra), 1124; has 
an elaborate note on pura- 
écarana, | 1108-1110; holds 
that Prapañcasāra is Sankarà- 
cárya's own work 1105; quotes 
Sulbasütra 1132; quotes 
numerous passages on nydsa, 
1120, 1122 ; states that Tantra 
cult is based on Upanisads 
like Ramapirvatapaniya 1045. 


Raghavan, Dr, V. 1163n, 1369, 


1408n, 
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Raghunandana, a. of several 


Tattvas 30, 16, 90n, 158, 175, | 


178, 136-7, 198, 515,153, 835n, 
919, 1042n, 1118, 1132-33, 
1238 (illustrates ‘ratrisattra- 
nyáya ), 1210, 1291. 
Raghunatha, a. of 
niruüpana ’ 170. 


* Padártha- 


| 
| 


I 
t 


Raghuvainéa 193, 500, 531n, 537, | 
539, 628, T4in, 797n, 905n, | 
997, 1027, 1152n, 1213, 1384, . 


1426 ( mentions 
1461 (references to 
technique ), 1571. 


Virasana ), 


Ráhu (ascending node or the | 
Rajas, meaning of 1540. 


point where the orbit of the 
moon intersects the eclipse in 
passing northwards 574; and 
Ketu m. in Mahabharata 569 ; 
demon R. represented as serp- 
ent in Santis on eclipses 766 ; 
mantra repeated in Santi for 
R. 766n; story of the part of 
R. at churning of ocean 766n. 
Rahula Sankrtyayana,  472n, 
9420, 1022-23 (paper 
Vajrayana and the 8 siddhas), 
1073 ( paper of, about Vajra- 
yàna and  Mantrayüna' jn 
Journal Asiatique), 
Luipà to Bhalipa with details. 
Rainfall in the four 
fron Pausa, inauspieious for 
seven days for vrata and yitra 


after it stops 620. | 


Rajadharma-kaustubha 923, 
1333. 

Rájamàrtanda of Bhoja, com, on 
Yogasütra — 1439n, i444n, j 
1449n. 

Rajamartanda of Bhoja (on' 
astrology and  dharmagastra | 


Yoga | 


on | 
' Rajendralal Mitra, Dr 141. 


| Raji, story of his depriving Indra 


1075n | 
( gives list of 84 siddhas from ; 


months | 
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topies ) 46, 61n, 68, 72n, 75n, 
78, 79n, 83n, 90n-91, 114n, 
116, 125, 132n, 141, 181, 191n, 
194, 212n-3n, 220, 529n, 547, 
555, 560, 571, 604, 606-7 ( 70 
verses on Upanayana ), 
608n-9n, 610, 612n, 613-4, 
615n, 616-7, 619-620n, 621n, 
623, 621-6, 672, 710, 885; 
mentions only 24 vratas 46, 
58 ; quoted by V. K. K. 110n. 


, Rajanitiprakasa 622, 737n, 806, 


923. 
Rajanitiratnakara 176, 616. 
Rajanya, meaning of, 1549n. 


Rajasuya (sacrifice) performed 
by Pusyamitra and Kharavela 
1028. 

Rajatarangini (middle of 12th 
century A. D.); 630, 649, 655, 
669, 737n. 1074-75 (has seve- 
ral reference to Tantrikas and 
their doings ). 


| Rājavārtika (quoted by Vācas- 


pati ) 1359n, 


of share in sacrifices and 
Brhaspati deluding the sons of 
R. by composing a work on 
Jinadharma 974. 

Rākā ( Paurņamāsī mixed with 
pratipad), worshipped in Rg. 
for a rich and famous son 63. 

Raksábandhana, on Full Moon 
of Sravana, 127-128. 

Raksoghna hymns 813. 

Ram Mohan Roy, founder of 
Brahmo Samaj, 1699. 

Rama, ( vide under Ramayana ): 
astrological details about birth 
of Rama 84-85; became Lord 
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of the world by vratas in Tretà 
55; episode in the Epic 838n ; 
given as a synonym of Hala- 
dhara and of Daéaratba's son 
by Amarakoéa 84 ; kept golden 
image of Sità by his side when 
_he performed Agvamedha 53n, 
1281; killed Ravana on Durga- 
devi's inspiration acc. to Kalika 
160n ; no name so holy and so 
constantly on Hindu lips as 
Rama's 88 ; story of his ascent 
to heaven followed by subjects 
in his capital 959. 

Ramalila, celebrations in North 
India on first ten days of 
Aévina-éukla 193. 

Ramanavami Vrata 84-88; 
Krtyakalpataru does not deal 

. with it 84; procedure of R. 
prescribed in medieval works 
86-87; procedure of R. in 
modern times 88; whether R. 
is nitya or kamya 85-86. 

Ramana Maharshi ( 1879-1950 ), 
sage of Arunachal 1479n; 
work on, by Arthur Osborne 
1479n. 

Ramanuja; a. of Bhàgya on 
Vedàntasütra 956n, 1158; a. 
of: Vedarthasangraha 957; 
born in 1127 A. D., does not 
quote the Bhagavatapurana at 
all in bhásya on V.S, while 
quoting over a hundred verses 
from  Visnupurána 95; five 
heads of the doctrines of the 
school of, 961n; holds that 
whole of Paficaratra has Vedic 
authority 954-55. 

Ráàmàaujácárya, a. of Tantrara- 
hasya and Nayakaratna (com. 
on Nyfyaratnamala ) 12.0; 
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flourished about 1500-1575 
A. D., 1200. 

Ramapirvatapaniya Upanisad 


1102, 1135, 

Ramarcanacandrika of Ananda- 
vanayati 84, 

Ramaswami (Sastry), Pandit 
V.A 1186n, 1187n. 

Rāmāyaņa: dreams frequently 
mentioned in, as indicating 
future catastrophies 775; flesh 
of five five-nailed animals may 
be eaten 1156n; horoscope of 
Rama in Balakanda of, ex- 
amined 84-85, 627-28 ; omens 
described in 743; several pas- 
sages in, contain references to 
planets in relation to naksatras 
indicating misfortunes to people 
in general or to individuals 
531; solar eclipse at an unus- 
ual time 744, 1628 (three 
purusasthas ), 1629n, 1631. 

Ràmeévara, commentator of Par- 
asuramakalpasitra 1077. 

Rawakrishna Paramahamsa, guru 
of Vivekananda 1699-1700. 

Ramakrishna Mission 1699-1700. 

Ranade, M.G. and Prarthana- 
samaja 1700, 

Ranade, Prof. R. D. a. of ‘ Cons- 
tructive survey of the Upani- 
shadic philosophy’ 1537-41; 
holds view that from certain 
mantras of Rg. it can be said 
that an approach to the idea of 
Transmigration was being 
made by Vedic sages 1537ff ; 
views and interpretations of 
the Rg. passages by Prof. 
Ranade held to be wrong 1537- 
42, 

Rao, Prof, V. K, R, V. paper of, 
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in ‘Changing India’, 167xn, 

1683. i 
Rashdall a. of ‘Theory of Good , 
and Evil, 1575. ; 
Rafis ( signs of Zodiac ) : ( vide 

under Constellation, dre- | 
şkāņa, horā, Mahābhārata, 
Nārāyaņa, person, Rudra, ; 
Zodiac ); are twelve, each 

extending over 21 naksatras : 
from Aégvini onwards in order : 
561; are identified from | 
Mesa onwards with the limbs 

of the Kalapuruga or of Nara- 
yana 564n; as lords of the | 
quarters (digas) and useful- ` 
ness thereof 568; classifica- ` 
tions of r, as male or female, ' 
movable and fixed, due to | 


fancy and ideas of symmetry | 


and sequence 635; Chinese 


names of ráíis are different | 


such as rat, ox, tiger etc., 
566, 635; colours of the 
twelve r. acc. to Brhaj-játaka . 
568; description of the appea- 
rance of r. in Brhaj-jataka, in 
the Yavanajataka q. by Utpala : 
and in Vamanapurana 564; 
descriptions of seven r. show , 
that they are figures of animals : 
and five are like human be- 
ings 564-5; many scholars 
deny that tbere is similarity 
between the majority of the. 
twelve signs in zodiac and the | 
natural appearance of the i 
objects signified by them 565 ; ' 
mentioned by Vrddha-Garga ` 
and Kasyapa 592; no Greek | 
word corresponding to Mina | 
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names of signs among Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians and Chal- 
deans cited by several scholars 
do not tally 565n; names of 
r. are purely imaginary 565, 
635; no proof that the rááíi 
system was borrowed by India 
from the Greeks 594; princi- 
ples of astronomy based on r. 
probably established in India 
in the three centuries before 
Christ 638; purpose of iden- 
tification of r. with limbs of 
Kalapurusa 561; purpose and 
astrological indications of the 
classifications of r. acc, to 
Utpala 568; Saravali men- 
tions no Greek word for Mina 
563n; six items in relation 
to the r. occupied by a planet 
called Sadvarga 583; table 
of r. as svagrha, ucca and nica 
of the planets 576; table of 
r. with English and Latin 
equivalents and synonyms 
562; things supposed to be 
under the influence of the 
several r, 564; what r. are 
powerful by day, at night and 
in twilight 569; when are r. 
powerful 577. 


" Rástrabhrt Anuvàka 786. 
' Ratana-sutta 913. 
, Rathak&:a, in Tai. Br. 


means & 
man of that caste, not one who 
manufactures chariots (the 
etymological sense ) and he can 
repeat the Vedic mantra 
‘rbhinam tva’ etc.’ though not 
entitled to Upanayana 1290, 
1612. 


( Pisces ) mentioned by Brhaj. | Rathantara sàman, 726; means 


jataka in some editions 562n ; | 


only the music and not the 
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rk set to music, 1222. 
Rationalism : ( vide under doubt, 
God, peopie, Hinduism, per- 
secution, science, tradition, 
utilitarianism ): accepts the 
postulates which science finds 
convenient and useful 
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but | 
science works within narrow | 


limits, it is not concerned with ! 


morals or spirituality or values 


of life 1175; iu Europe 
emphasis on rationalism arose 
as the Christian churches, 


particularly Roman Catholic, 


were extremely intolerant of | 


the slightest departure from 
religious views held at parti- 
cular times 1576-77 ; 
are subconscious and non- 
rational impulses, beliefs and 
intuitions in men that are 


theve | 


held by men to be truer or of | 


a higher order than what is on | 


the rationalistic level 1475; 
thoughtful men in Europe 
during 18th and 19th centuries 
had boundless faith in r. and 


progress, but this faith is now | 


greatly weakened 1478. 

Rationalists ( vide ‘Communism 
and Communists’); r. arrive 
at different conclusions on the 
same matter in different ages 
and even in the same age what 
appears reasonable to one group 


is held unreasonable by another | 


group 1477; argue that they 
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ancient and medieval India 
had no rationalists or atheists, 
in fact there were several r. 
such as the Lokayatas and 
rationalistie critics of sacrifices, 
Sraddhas ete. 974 ( note 1596), 
1472; Bentham and the two 
Mills put forward the theory 
of utilitarianism 1479; many 
r. hold that there is no proof of 
the existence of God or any 
higher Intelligence than man’s, 
deny individual soul and im- 
mortality, and argue that in all 
religions there is some truth 
with a great deal of error 1472; 
problem of evil in the world is, 
acc. to v, a great stumbling 
block in accepting God as good, 
kind, omnipotent and all- 
knowing, 1473; r. and utilita- 
rians are not agreed upon any 
definite principles of conduct 
for common men and women 
1480; r. substitute blocks of 
humanity or the leaders of 
such blo:ks for authority and 
worship, the likely result being 
that humanity would soon be 
wiped out 1474; warning of 
Gità against  unsettling the 
minds of persons 
1480. 


ignorant 


Ratnamala 62, 69, TOn, 604n, 


605, 607n, 608-10, 615-19, 
620n-25, 627, 657n, 682p, 701- 
5, 707n, 793 ( on Pusya ). 


should not have to prove nega- 
tive propositions (such as there 
is no God) but theists must 
provethe positive propo:ition 
of God's existence etc. 1473; 
it should not be supposed that 


Ratnavali 46, 

Ratri-word r. not so frequent in 
Ry. as the word * ahan' 675. 
Ratrisikta, a Khilasikta after 

Rg. X 127, 232 and n. 
' Raudra Gana, mantras addressed 
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to Rudra in Santis 770. 

Ravana, dreams of Trijata about, 
775. 

Rawlinson, a. of ‘Five monarchies 
of the ancient world ' 514n, 
595n. 

Rayachaudhuri Dr. H. C.: 650n 
(on Vikramaditya ), 883 ( on 
discrepancies between Purana 
accounts and inscriptions ). 

Rayasposa verses 796n. 

Rbhus: controversies about what 
they stand for 982; legend 
that R. slept for twelve days, 
explained 498-99. 

Reality, is of three kinds, ( 1 ) 
Paramarthiki ( Absolute or 
highest) the province of 


Parà vidyà ; (2) Vyàvahàriki | 
(empirical ), the province of | 


apar& vidyà ; (3) Pratibhasiki 
( which pertains to dream states 
in which pleasure and pain 
may be experienced while the 
dream lasts), 1506, 

Rebirths : for sins, authorities on, 
collected in one place 1590; 
for persons guilty of mortal 
sins after undergoing hell tor- 
tures specified by Manu and 


Yj. and rebirth for lesser sins | 


1590-91; for those guilty of 
thefts of certain articles have 
sume understandable logic be- 
hind them 1491, 

Re-incarnation ( Punarjanma ) 
1530-1612; great difference 
between the Hindu theory of 
avatdras and Christian doctrine 
of r. 992. 

Rele, Dr. V. G., 8. of ‘ Mysteri- 
ous Kundalini’ 1148, 1393, 
1443 (criticized by Shri Kuval- 
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&yünanda ). 


| Religion or(religions): ss beli- 


eved at present by most men 
can hardly be 2 panacea for 
the ills of the world 1480; 
many eminent men attribute 
the present difficulties to the 
two world wars and are busy 
in inviting all men back to 
r., but the crux of the problem 
is what religious tenets and 
practices are to be inculcated 
among men in the present age 
1480-81; most r. postulate 
three fundamental entities, 
God, individual seul and 
external world 1506 ; virtues 
preached at different times as 
most important have been 
different ( such as monachism, 
charity, humility, social service, 
heroism ) 1481; whether reli- 
gion is necessary or not some 
worth-while ideal is necessary, 
acc. to Pandit Nehru 1670; 
and modern Indians with 
several attitudes towards re. 
form, 1700-1701. 


Religious Rites : calendar requi- 


red for finding out proper 
times for, 641; must be per- 
formed at the correct time 
(i.e, season, tithi etc.) ace. to 
Sastra 713; rule that, if one 
able to carry out main provi- 
sions of R. resorts to alter- 
natives provided for those who 
are unable, he does not secure 
the other-worldly rewards of 
that rite 100. 


Renou, Prof. L, 493n, 505n (a 


of *L' Inde Classique’), 
1006n (on ‘Religions of 
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Ancient India’), 1397-98 Tantrik worship ), 1078, 1086 

. (against identity of two ( verses of, q. by Mahanirvána- 
Pataiijatis ). tantra ), 1098, 1100 ( Vedic 
Representative (vide under Mantras employed in T. works 


*Pratinidhi' ), not allowed in 
certain cases 53. 

Republics in ancient India, acc. 
to Jayaswal 1663. 

Revatt, the Yogatara of naksatra 
R. corresponds to Zeta Piscium 
of modern astronomers 712. 

Rhys Davids, 542, 940, 1033 (a. 
of ‘ Buddhist India ’ ). 

( Mrs. ) Rhys Davids: 1007 ( on 
' Relation. between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism ) says 
Buddha agreed with U panisad 
teachings about high moral 

, endeavour). 

Rgveda (vide God, Veda): 
2-22, 35-6, 60n, 62-3, 87, 112, 
126, 129, 137, 146, 150-151, 
153, 159,-168, 171, 179n, 183, 
205, 209, 219n, 223, 233, 241, 
463, 488-9, 491-93, 495-98, 
506, 537-38, 579, 582, 596, 
671, 675, 684, 686-7, 690n, 
691-92, 697, 703n, 719-24, 
726n-28n, 729-31, 733, 
737n-39n, 740-41, 750, 756, 
758, 761-63, 771n, 772-3, 

-780n, 781, 785-9, 790n, 791, 
796, 802, 814, 859, 916-17, 
919-20, 934, 947, 950-51, 
970, 980-985, 987-91, 997, 
1031, 1035-36 ( mystic words 
and spells in ), 1043-44, 1045 
( Rg. V. 47. 4 deemed to refer 
to Kádividyà ), 1052n, ( Rg. 
verses q. in Kulàrnavatantra ), 
1058, 1059 (Rg. IV. 40.5 
( ‘ Hatssah ’ etc. ) to be recited 
over wine and other tattvas in 








exemplified ), 1121n, 1131 
( orb of Sun is called wheel), 
1156n, 1181, 1184, 1203-4 
(references that are held 
historical) 1213 ( who went 
to heaven and what joys were 
there ), 1218 ( Madhvacarya 
claims that he is referred to in 
Rg. text I. 141. 1-3 ), 1221n, 
1223, 1227n, 1244 ( mantras 
fall of faith in God and beati- 
tude ), 1255-56, 1257n, 1265n, 
1268 and n, 1276n, 1309n, 
1311», 1316, 1321, 1362, 
1372, 1382n, 1385-86, 1471 
( quoted often by Upanigads ), 
1478 (some doubters about 
Indra ), 1487-1493, 1497-98, 
1516 Rg.IX.62.1 explained in 
Tandya ), 1517, 1527-8, 1532- 
33 (passages where word 
Karman occurs), 1536-37 ( Rg. 
VII. 33. 10-14 about Vasistha’s 
two births explained ), 1537- 
44, 1546n, 1548n, 1553-54, 
1568n (interpretation of Rg. X. 
190. 3 ) 1576n, 1578 ( Vaiśvā- 
nara ), 1595, 1600 and n, 1613 
-4 ( river Sindhu), 1619-20 
( meaning of ‘Krnvanto Vié- 
vam Áryam?), 1622, 1631n, 
1644 ( indications of at least 
three Agramas )’, 1646 ( shift 
towards oblation of cooked 
food or ghee as equal to animal 
sacrifices ); 1676 ( Vasistha’s 
prayer that sins due to wine 
and gambling may be for- 
given ); prayer to bestow ten 
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songs on newly married bride ) | 
( X. 85. 16 explained ), 1610n | 
R. ( X. 117. 6 ) differentiates | 
between rk verses, Yajus texts | 
and Sāman chants 859; hardly 
1/3 of over ten thousand 
Mantras of Rgveda are emp- 
loyed in the Vedic rites 1223; | 
has two arrangements, viz. 
one into Mandalas and Süktas 
and the other into astakas 
adhyáyas and vargas, while Tai. 
S. and Atharvaveda are arran- 
ged into Kāndas 859; pada- 
pàtha or kramapatha of R. is | 
not eternal but is man-made | 
and the former is ascribed to 
Sakalya who is criticized by the : 
Nirukta 861; rsis of, had 
arrived at idea that there is, 
only one Supreme Being | 
addressed under different 
names 1487; verses of, occur 
in other Vedic samhitas 22; 
war of ten kings against Sudàs 
1644. 

Rgvedi, Mr., work of, on ‘ History 

of Aryan festivals’ in Marathi | 

60. | 

Rg-vidhāna 728n-29n. 

Rkpratisakhya 703n, 

Rivara J. H. de Cunha, a of 
paper on ‘ Historical essay on | 
the Konkani language’ 1020. 

Rivers: Apaya, Drsadvati and 
Sarasvati m. as holy rivers for 
establishing Agni in Rg, 523; 
eighteen or 19 rivers are men- 
tioned in order from Ganges 





in the east to Kubha ( Kabul 
river ), Gomati and Krumu 
( Kurram ) in the west 1528 ; 
many rivers m, in. Ánu$asana- 
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parva 1528; several Puranas 
mention rivers as flowing from 
the principal mountains 1528 ; 
seven Sindhus mentioned in 
Rg. 1528 ; six rivers mention- 
ed as very holy and connected 
with Himavat and six more 
south of Vindhya 243. 

Robertson, Archibald, a. of 
‘Rationalism in theory and 
practice’ 1476n, 1481n, 1616 
( on meaning of word civiliza- 
tion ' 

Rodasi, wife of Rudra, ace. to 
Yaska and connected with 
Maruts in Rg, 1044. 

Rohini, naksatra, moon said to 
be fond of, 507. 

Romaka is probably Alexandria 
in Aryabhata’s work, 676n. 

Romaka-siddhanta 680; (vide 
under Srisena ); Diksit con- 
tends that the R. summarised 
in Pañeasiddhāntikā is diffe- 
rent from the work of Srisena 
and was composed before 150 
A, D. 515n; length of year, 
acc. to R, agrees with Hippar- 
chus and Ptolemy 515; no 
calendars in India based on 
it 515n; Thibaut on, 515n; 
probably composed in Sanskrit 
by a Greek settled in India, 
515n ; Thibaut on, 515. 

Roman Church: prepared an 
Index of forbidden books ( the 
edition of 1919 contains 5000 
titles) and another Index of 
books permitted but some pas- 
sages from which were to be 
expurgated 1576. 

Roth Cecil, a, of ‘Short History 
of the Jews’ (for persecution 
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of the Jews ) 1019. 
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Roland, Benjamin, a. of ‘The | 


Art and Architecture of India' 
1656, 

Royce, J., a. of ‘the world and 
the individual,? expounds 
Chān. Up. III. 14 and VI. 2- 
15 and Br. Up. 1500; quotes 
from a mystic work ‘who 
knows Him is silent’ 1505, 

Rsabha, a predecessor of Varaha- 
mihira 622, 

Rsipaficami-vrata: ( vide ‘Seven 
sages’) : 149-151; meant for 
all, but now practised mostly 
by women 149; number seven 
important in, 151 ; object was 
to remove all sins and troubles 
of three kiads and ridding 
women of contacts during 
monthly illness 950; perform- 
ed on 5th of Bhadrapada 
bright half 149-151 ( mixed 
with 4th and not with 6th 
tithi); performer not to eat 
anything in this vrata produc- 
ed on land ploughed by oxen 
or watered by the labour of 
oxen 150; procedure of 149- 
180 ; Sahkalpa in 150n; seven 
sages and Arundhati worship- 
ped in, 150-51; worship of 
sages is performed with Rgveda 
mantras 150—51. 

Rsiputra, a. of a work on astro- 
logy, 593 (Br. S. quotes 15 
verses of his), 767, 768n, 778n 
( Br. S. summarises' its views ). 

Rta, meaning of, acc. to Prof 
Apte, is ‘belt of Zodiac'3; 
three meanings of, 320; wheel 
of, in Eg. 488-489, 1627 ; ( rta 
gave place to satya later ). 
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| Rtavya hymns are Rg. IT. 36 and 


37, 492. 


Ruben, Prof, on ‘ Puranic line of 


Heroes’ 883. 


Rudra (see under ‘Sastras’); 


deemed by Padmapurana to 
have assumed the form of Kala 
with ràá$is as his limbs 561n; 
is supposed to have deluded 
people and asuras by composing 
false sastras at the bidding of 
Visnu, 974. 

Rudra (see under Ekadaáini, 
Laghurudra, Maharudra, Ati- 
rudra): 1024; name of Ru 
dradhaya, viz. eleven anuvakas 
in Tai. S IV. 5. 1-11, begin- 
ning with ‘namas-te Rudra 
manyave’; reciting them once 
being called ‘avartana’ and 
reciting eleven times is called 
* Ekadaáini 759, 813 and n; 
word r. is harsh name 721n; 
worship by R. takes three forms 
viz. japa, homa and abhiseka 
(sprinkling a person with holy 
water over which Rudra 
mantras have been repeated ), 
814. 

Rudradhara, a, of ‘Suddhiviveka’ 
52, 1296 (held Sidra cannot 
adopt a son ). 

Rudragana (mantras) 796n, 

Rudragàyatri 108n. 

Rudrayàmala, a Tàntrik work; 
736n, 965n, 1034, 1061n ( on 
cakras and Sahasraracakra ) ; 
1088n (a Vira Sadhaka could 
associate with another’s wife as 
Sakti in worship ), 1101, 1144- 
45. 

Rudriya (servant of Rudra), 
substituted for Rudra in Ait, 


I ndex 


Br. for averting Rudra’s wrath 
121n. 

Rukmangada and Mohini story 
of, in Naradiya-purana 892; 


proclamation of, about the 
observance of Ekadaéi 892. 
Ripasamrddha, meaning of, 


789n, 1097, 1276n. 


Russell, Bertrand, a. of ‘Impact | 
of Science on Society’ 765n; | 


remarks of. on Milton’s use of 
popular beliefs about eclipses 
765. 

Russlle, Lord, of Liverpool; a. 


of ‘Scourge of the Svastika’, | 
whe. ein he cites the confession | 


of Höss that not less than three 


million people were put to, 


death at Auschwitz, 1480n, 


Russia: great inequalities of in- | 
come in, even after 40 years of | 
totalitarian rule between the : 
salaries of Academicians and | 


high placed executives on one 
hand and of common men on 
the other 1682-83. 

Rutter, Owen, a. of ‘Scales of 
Karma’ 1594, 1605. 

Sabara, a. of bhäsya on Pūrva 
mimäthsã-sūtra (vide under 
Kumārila, Vrttikāra); vrata 
defined, 28; 33-4, 73n, 86n, 
96n, 237, 607, 7010, 821, 985, 
992n, 1032 (meaning of 
Tantra), 1097-98 ( mantras 
are ‘arthaprakasaka ), 1114n, 
1154n-56n, 1158,1167 (Jaimini 
mentions Bàdaráyana in P. M. 
S. I. 1. 9 and XI. 1. 65), 1178 
(quotesa Smrti verse almost 
identical with Manu), 1180, 
1183, 1186-87 (mentions 
vrttikara with respect) 1197, 
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1202-05, 1208, 1209n. 1211n 
(on Apürva), 1212n, 1213 
( popular views about heaven ), 
1214 (mental happiness is 


: svarga ), 1220-21 ( on mantras, 


their elassifications and defini- 
tions), 1222, 1224 ( ‘éabda- 
pramànakà vayam’), 1225n 
(defines vidhi), 1226 ( what 
signifies a vidhi), 1227n, 
1231», 1236n, 1237, 1241, 
1249n, 1254n, 1255, 1257-60, 
1283n, 1286n, 1289-90; 1292, 


1294, 1295n, 1297n-1300n, 
1304n, 1305n-1308, 1310- 
1312n, 1317n-18n, 1321n, 
1322, 1324n, 1325-1326n, 
1329n, 1331n cites a verse 


defining ‘tantra’ ), 1332n-35, 
1512n ( on affix ‘tva’), 1527, 
1544n, 1626; at least one 
thousand quotations on 
Sabara’s bhasya are taken 
from Tai. S. and Br. 1218; 
bhasya of, is earliest extant 
com. on P. M. S, 1187 ; bhasya 
of, quotes about three thousand 
quotations of which several 
hundreds have not been identi- 
fied 1218; Brhati, is com. of 
Prabhakara on, 1189; diffe- 
rence between S. and Kuma- 
rila as to the subject matter of 
P. M. Sūtras, 1262-63 ), 1335 ; 
flourished between 200-400 
A.D. 1197; frequently quotes 
the very words of the Nirukta 
or pointedly refers to them, 
1976 and n; gives three inter- 
pretations of P. M. S. IV. 1.2, 
out of which one relates to acqu- 
isition of wealth 1233; gives 
far-fetched explanations of 
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the words ‘ Savitr,’ ‘ Asvins’ 
and ‘ Pasan’ when the Mantra 
‘ devasya tva’ ( Tai. S. IT. 4. 6. 
1) is to be addressed by sha 
to a deity other than Agni, 
1325 and n; mentions Holaka 
festival as prevalent in Eastern 
parts of Bharata 237; nume- 
rous commentaries on bhàsya 
of 1187-88; omits some sütras, 
acc, to Kumárila 1162n, 1188, 
1227n; no commentary on 


Sabara’s bhasya, composed be- 


fore Kumarila now available 
1188 ; quotes several verses on 
P. M. matters and also on 
other topics 1187; stories of 


events that never occurred are | 
Veda for , 
praise (says $.) 1224; styled | 


ment:oned in the 
vrttikara sometimes by Kuma- 
rila himself 1197. 

Šābarotsava, in Durgāpūja 176- 
77. 

Sabatini, Rafael, work of, 
‘Spanish Inguisition ’ 933n, 

Sabbasavasutta 943. 

Sabdakalpadruma 760. 

Sabbath 677; Jews observed 
Saturday as S. (and not Sun- 
day ) 677 ; observed on diffe- 
rent week days by various 
peoples 677. 

Sabhaparva 27n, 90n, 130, 488n, 
539, 698 ( names for numerals 
from ayuta to parardha ), 743 


on 


(omens), 744 (eclipse), 745 ' 


( three kinds of utpatas ), 971n 
(story of Sigupala ) 1161 
( pupils of Vyasa ). 

Sabine, W. H. W. a. of ‘Second 


sight in daily lite ' developes a | 


novel theory on dreams 782. 
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Saci: word $ occurs in the sense 
of ‘Sakti’ about 50 times in 
Rg. and does nut mean wife of 
Indra 1043. 

Sacred books of the East ( series) 
527, 777, 939n-40n, 943, 970n, 
972, 978n, 1022-23n, 1026, 
1037n, 1038, 1042, 1070, 1107, 
1153, 1579n, 1583n, 1613n, 
1627, 1663. 

| Sacrifice ( see under Yajíia, wife, 

Daksinà); disposal of imple- 

ments of S. 1232; even the 

Rgveda disclosesthat a compli- 

cated sacrificial ritual existed 

in its times 991 ; provides that 
husband and wife should per- 
form a S. in co-operation, but 
where the  Veda expressly 
provides that certain matters 
are to be performed by the male 
sacrificer it is the male alone 
that can perform them 1287 ; 
| results of paucity or absence of 
food, or mantras, proper fees, 
are disastrous different 
ways 753 ; svarga isthe reward 
| of all sacrifices ( such as Vigva- 
jit) for which the Veda does 
not expressly declare a reward 

1312; ten implements required 

in S. enumerated in Tai. S., 

each of which is to be em- 

ployed for the purpose prescri- 
bed by Veda 1292, 1331n, 
wrangling about food or fees 
causes misfortune to sacrificer 
753. 
‘ Sadacara (usages or practices of 
Sistas ); ( vide ‘sista’, Smitis, 
| Kalivarjya): intricate ques- 
tions about the relative force 
of Sruti, Surti and Sadacara 





in 
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arise 1261 ; Kumarila’s posi- 
tion is that those usages alone 
are autboritative that are not 
opposed to express V edic texts, 
that are practised by éistas 
under the belief that they are 
part of Dharma (right conduct) 
and for which no visible 
motive such as pleasure, acqui- 
sition of wealth or satisfaction 
of desires can be predicated 
and that it does not follow 


that all actions of sistas are to | 


be accepted as dharma, that 
Manu's advice to follow one’s 
ancestors’ path means a path 
of good people 1264, 1280; 
some great men, acc. to Gau- 
tama, Ap. Dh. S., Bhagavata- 


puràna ( X. 33. 30 ), were guilty : 


of violations of dharma and 


excesses, and twelve examples | 


are cited by Kumarila who 
explains them away or says 
that they were not thought to 
be dharma by those persons 
themselves 1280, 


'Sadahgany&sa, exemplified by 


Dharmasindhu and declared to 


be avaidika 1121n. 


Sadaáitimukha, 213n; m.in ins- | 


criptions 213n ; punyakàla is 
60 ghatikas 215. 

Sadàávrata (or annadānamāhā- 
tmya ) 437. 

Sad-dharma-pundarikasütra (4a 
standard werk of Mahayana ), 
agrees closely with Gita 970; 
contains many dharanis (spells) 
1104n. 

Sadhanamala ( a composite Vajra- 
yana work of 3rd century A. D. 
to 12th): 1038-39, 1000, 
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1070 (six cruel magic acts), 
1104, 1116n, 1146; asserts 
that there is nothing that 
cannot be attained by mantras 
if proper procedure be follo- 
wed 1104. 

Sadvirnsa—Brahmana 734 (sàntis), 
lll4n (Syenayàga details), 
1245. 

Sagara, sons of, were reduced to 
ashes by Kapila 1362. 

Saha, Dr. Meghnad; 713-4, Pre- 
sident of Calendar Reform 
Committee and author of the 
C. R. C. Report 714n; Report 
of, has exahaustive alphabeti- 
cal list of Hindu festivals, but 
no details except month, fort- 
night and tithi are given 253, 
6t4, 648-49. 

Sahasrabhojanavidhi ( procedure 
of giving dinner to one thou- 
sand bráhmanas at one time) 
445. 

Sahityadarpana, 1297n-98 ; 
present author's notes on, re- 
ferred to 1297. 

Saints : ( vide Kabir ) : in medie- 
val times in India there were 
women S. like Mirabai and 
Anda], untouchabies as saints, 
viz, Chokhamela and Raidas, 
Mahomedan saints like Kabir 
969; names of saints and 
mystics in all parts of India 
from 13th to 17th century 
A. D. that agreed on certain 
fundamentals viz. unity of God, 
need of self-purification, conde- 
mnation of pride of caste and 
of ritual, and surrender to God 
for salvation, 969-970. 

Saiva- (see under ‘Sastras’) ; 
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Siddhantas were composed at 
Visnu’s bidding by Siva for 
deluding people and asuras 
974-975, 

Saka ( vegetable) has ten forms 
423. 

Saka era: 649 ( began when 3179 | | 
years of Kali had expired ), 
679n; in medieval times came 
to be called Salivahana 655 ; 
Inscriptions of Ksatrapa kings 
bearing the number of the 
year are held to be in Saka 
era, 654; Sakas in Yuga- 
purana 828; most astronomi- 
cal works in Sanskrit employ 
Saka era from about 500 A. D., 
653; origin of the name Saka 
era is a most difficult and un- | 
solved problem 653ff; origin 
of the name Salivàbena 655; 
some modern writers like | 
Burgess and Dr. Saha hold ‘ 
that this era was started by | 
calculation and taken back- 

' wards, 649. 

Saka and Yavana and other 
foreign tribes held to be 
originally Ksatriyas by Manu 
and others 1634n. 

Sakadhüma, meaning of, 740n; 
Charpentier on 740n. 

Saka-Kusána, paper by Prof. 
Basham 654n. 

Sakalya, a. of the padapatha of 
the Rgveda 861. 

Saketa, m. in Yugapuràna 827— 

' 28. 

Sakra-dhvajotthapana : ( vide 
‘Indradhvajotthapana ); m. 
by Sarasvatikanthabharana of 
Bhoja 42. 

Sakta or Saktas (vide Lalita- 





mahatmya ): all women are fit 
for intercourse to S. worshipper 
except the wives of his guru or 
the wives of Vira kind of 
worshippers 1093; are men- 
tioned among six darsanas by 
Vàyupurápa 1042; belief of, 
that female jackal is a messen- 
ger of Kali and is auspicious 
808; Bengal and Assam, 
chief strongholds of Sakta cult 
1076; chief characteristics of 
the cult of 1041-2; cult of 8. 
promises men both bhoga and 
y ga 1092n; cult of, prevalent 
long before 8th century A.D. 
in India, especially in Bengal 
and Assam 1041; eight 
ksetras of 1039; great aim of 
Sakta is to realise his identity 
with yantra, mantra, guru and 
devi 1138; have no higher 
means of happiness and libera- 
tion than the fifth tattva 1093; 
list of works on S. doctrines in 
English 1048n; principal work 
of $. is Devimàáhatmya 1041; 
Puránas that  eulogise Devi 
1042; several Upanisads relied 
upon as the basis of Ś. cult by 
Raghavabhatta and Bhaskar 
eraya, but those upanisada 
are later writings 1045; Rg. 
V. 47. 4 is fancifully interpret- 
ed by Š. as referring to their 
views 1218; Saktavidyas are 
said to be Kadi, Hadi or Sadi 
1045n; sect mark of $. and 
Saivas was tripundra 1076n; 
special form of worship which 
sometimes assumed debased or 
revolting forms 1042; wine 
was not prohibited only when 
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it was taken for pleasure 1094; 
word Sakta means ‘one who is 
a devotee of Sakti’ ( cosmic 
power or energy ) 1041. i 
Sáktapramoda, 1041n. 
Sakti ( vide under Devi, Durgà, 
Kali, Kundalini, cakras, five’ 
Makaras); conceived to be 
the primordial source govern- 
ing all activity in the aniverse, 
1141; different names of S. 
or Kali in Puranas like Matsya, 
Kürma, Brahma, 1041-42; 
doctrine of Vedanta that 
brahma is endowed with all 
powers might have suggested 
all engrossing power of $. 
1045n; ideas associated with 
S. and Saci in Rg. are those of 
creation, protection, valour and 
bounty 1043; is all-pervading, 
most subtle, is the Kundalini | 
coiled like a snake and mani- | 
fests herself in the form of the 
fifty “letters of the alphabet 
from a to fsa 1061; name 
Bhadrakali oceurs in San. gr. 
and Manu 1012; Kaulavali- 
nirnaya asserts that if a man, 
after partaking of bhang, enga- 
ges in meditation, he directly 
sees the deity, 1082; praise of 
Devi spoken of as primordial 
Sakti, that all gods including 
Siva himself derive their 
powersfrom her 1058; Rgveda 
speaks of the S. of the great 
gods, but they are Saktis of 
the gods and not separate cre- 
ative principles 1043; śāstras 
opposed to Veda like Kapala, 
Bhairava,  Yàmala, Vama, 
Arhata were propagated by! 


24 





Devi for deluding the world 
1042; sometimes the word 
‘Maya’ is used with Indra, 
instead of Sakti 1043; when 
worshipped with offerings of 
wine, flesh and edibles becomes 
pleased 1042, 1058; word $ 
occurs about a dezea times in 
Rgveda, five times with Indra, 
twice with pitrs, onee with 

 Aévins 1043; worshipped ge- 
nerally under the name Devi 
1041; worship of, necessarily 
requires wine and other 
makaras acc. to several Tantra 
works 1082. 

Sakti (vide under ‘ women’ ): 
means the woman associated 
with a sádhaka in Yogic prac- 
tices and in the worship of 
Šakti 1052n, 1085; young 
courtesan is S. incarnate and 
brahma 1056. 

Saktisahgama-tantra, 263, 1052n, 
1053 ('kula? means upàsaka 
of Kali ), 1054, 1056, 1064-65, 
1030 ( offers symbolic expla- 
nations of five Makaras ), 
1105u, (on Trailokyamohana 
mantra ), 1109n, 1117 ( proper 
times for diksà ). 

Sakunas ( vide birds, divination, 
nimitta, Vasantaraja-sakuna ) : 
are declared by Varahamihira 
to be indicative of the actions 
of persons in their former lives 
and by Vasantaraja 538, 806 ; 
authors and works on 622; 
Bhaguri, Bharadvaja and 
Dravyavardhapa on, 591; ex- 
tensive literature on, 805-6; 
hooting of ow! on top of a 
house at night portends sorrow 
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and death of owner's son 808 ; 
words Sakuna and Sakuni 
mean ‘bird’ in Rgveda, gra- 
dually came to mean premoni- 
tions conveyed by cries and 
movements of birds and then 
any prognosticatory sign 804- 
805; some animals and birds 
are useless for prognostications 
at certain seasons 808-809 ; 
Upaéruti as method 809-810. 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa: 46, 120, 
517, 687, 800, 1027, 1046n 


( Siva as ‘ parigatagaktih’), 
1071, 1596. 
Salakarma (construction of a 


house); vide under ‘house’. 

Salihotra, q. by Hemadri on 
Aévasanti 804. 

Salikanatha, a. of com. Rjuvimala 
on Brhati and of Prakarana- 
paficika 1189; flourished 
between 710-770 A. D , 1198; 
reason for the view that $. 
was a direct pupil of Prabha- 
kara 1190, 1193. 

Salivahana, era ( vide Saka era y 
these words occur in Inscrip- 
tions of 13th and 14th century 
A. D., 655. 

Salokat's a kind of mukti 1631n. 

Salyaparva 90n, 520n, 687n, 
742n, 743-44, 764, 767, 787n, 
1219, 1391. 

Sam : adhrigu-praisa, bearing of 
on root gam, 724; undecli- 
nable ‘gam’ occurs about 160 
times in the Rgveda 719-720; 
joined to ‘ yoh’ in a compound 
or with ‘ca’ between the two, 
meaning *bappiness and wel- 
fare or ‘health’ and wealth’ 
719; sometimes used as a 
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noun 720. 

Samadhi 1449n-1451; deriva- 
tion of, 1449n; two kinds of 
S. viz. Samprajfíata or Sabija 
and Asamprajiiata or nirbija 
1450-51; there is a blending 
of subject and object, the in- 
dividual soul and paramatman 
1450; sabija s. of four stages, 
1450-51; the word Samadhi, 
was known to V. S., Maitrā- 
yani Up. and Gita, 1390, 
1450. 

Samaja ( festive meeting ), m. by 
Ap. Dh. S, and Agoka 1017. 
Saman : meaning of, 1221; 
means a samaveda chant 1543; 
means also ‘ reconciliation ’ 
1543; parts ( five) of each $8. 

1544. 


Samasasamhita, of Varahamihira, 
quoted by Utpala 742n. 

Samaveda 721n, 733n,' 734, 1221 
( has not one thousand Sakhas, 
but gitts ), 1543 ( all verses of, 
except about 75, are taken 
from the Rgveda ). 

Samayamayükha 66n, 83, 111, 
129n, 133-35, 136n-37n, 145- 
46n, 154n, 170n, 180-81n, 
182, 184, 189n, 198n, 215n, 
218, 227n-8n, 232n, 243n-—4n, 

Samayapradipa 29, 40n, 41, 50, 
52, 75n, 8in, 125, 

Samayaprakàía, 91n, 97n, 99n, 
248, 663, 664n-5n, 672-67 4n, 
675v. 

Bāmavidhāna-brāhmaņa 
790, 1161. 

| Samba, an Uapurana m_ by 

Matsya, Alberani and Dana- 
sagara 873, 910; date of, dis- 
cussed 872-3; Prof. Hazra 


733- 4, 


Indes 


himself finds that mure than 
half of it belongs to period 
950-1500 A. D., 873; no 
evidence that the half of S. 
which Prof. Hazra puts down 
between 500-800 A. D. is 
earlier than 800 A. D. or even 
950 A. D., 873. 

Samba, revised 
Bhavisyat-purana and establi- 
shed images of the Sun in four 
places, acc. to Varahapurana, 
818n, 898. 

Samhita or Sakha ( natural astro- 
logy ), branch of Jyotisa, 
subjects of, 479. 


son of Krsna, 


Rgveda verses 723; Sayana 
explains as ‘Karman’ ( reli- 
gious rite, action ) 723-4 

Sami : ( vide under Santi) : cult 
of, is ancient 194; plant or 
branch, connected with appea- 
sing terrible aspects 724; war 
supposed to destroy sins and 
appease the wrath of gods when 
worshipped 192, 725; wor- 
shipped on Vijayadasami 190. 

Samidheni verses generally 
15, 726; spoken of, as thun- 
derbolt 726-7. 

Samrajyalaksmi—pithika, 
vances in 18n, 

Samsara (cycle of births and 
deaths), 1563-65; Kama as the 
root of s. as it gives rise to 
volition (kratw) which leads 
to deeds; 1548 ; Manu freque- 
ntly employs it 1564-65; word 
occurs in Kathopanisad and 
Sv. Up. 1564. 

Samsarpa : (vide —intercalary 
month ) : 671-2 ; distinguished 


obser- 
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from Aihhaspati 672. 
Saiiskàra ( in P. M. S.) is what 
when performed makes a sub- 
stance fit for some purpose 
1308n. 
Sarskārakaustubha 1290. 
Samskāraprakāśa 614, 124£n-5n. 
Samskararatnamala, 614, 1121n, 
( holds nyàsa is avaidika ). 
Samuccaya (or abhyuccaya, addi- 
tion or combination ) 1328-29; 
Mit. on Yàj. ITI. 243 furnishes 
examples of S, in the matter 
of expiations from Dharma- 
sastra 1328-29. 


| Samudragupta, greatest of the 
Sami and Sami: occur in some | 


Gupta emperors 843; perfor- 
med Aévamedha that had long 
been in abeyance, 1028. 

Samuel, Viscount 1487n, 1575n. 

Samuel, 194 ( Bible). 

Sathvartaka (terrible) fires or 
clouds at time of Pralaya, 
686n. I 

Saravatsara : identifled with Pra- 
japati in Sat. Br. 65; years 
of Barhaspatya type were so 
called 660-61 ; names of, were 
supposed to indicate different 
consequences for each 662. 

Samvatsarikasattra, observances 
in, 18n. 

Saiyuttanikàya 1005n. 

Sanàtanadharma : the word occurs 
in Matsya-purana and in 
Khanapur plates of Mádhava- 
varman (6th century A. D.) 
945n, 1629n ; meaning of, 1629 
and n. 

Sanatkumāra and Nārada, story 
of, in Chan. Up. VIT. 26. 2, 
where the former is called 
Skanda, both being semi. 
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divine, the former being aj 


mind-born son of Brahma. 

Sanchi: sculptures on eastern 
gateway of 127, 1653n ( works 
on the stüpa at ). 

Sandhya, is period of three ghati- 
kas before and after sunrise 
438. 

Sandhya ( morning and evening 
worship ): nydsa included in 
S. by some works 1121-22; 


worship of the Sun daily in | 
the evening is to be done with | 
addressed to | 


some mantras 
Varuna (in Rg. I. 25) acc. to 
Paràsaramádhaviya and modein 
Mahàrüstra practice, 1311n. 

Sandilya, vide under Paficaratra 
955n. 


Sandilya-bhakti-siitra 952n, 966— 


7, 9580, 959, 965n, 966, 968 


( path of bhakti open to all in- | 


cluding candalas ); com. on by 
Svapnesvara 956-59, 965-6n, 
Sangha, elective procedure 
1663, 
Sanipradosa-vrata 421. 
Sanjana J. E. :a. of ‘Dogma of 
re-incarnation ’ ; criticized 
1605-1608, 1611; asserts that 
a man who believes in re-incar- 
nation is not a true Zoro- 
astrian, which is criticized 
1605-6; employs offensive 
language about those who differ 
from him, particularly about 
Theosophists, 1606-7 ; his inter- 
pretation of Manu VI. 63 is 
wrong 1565; is guilty of seri- 
ous mistakes 1607-8. 
Sahkalpa, necessary in every 
religious rite; contents of, 650; 
formula of, in vrata, 81; in a 


in 
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fast or vrata to be made in the 
morning 202. 

Sankaracarya (vide Abhinava- 
gupta, Devala, Sriharsa Tara- 
nàth): 731n-2n, 779n, 821, 
824-26, 860n, 866 ( Prof. 
Hazra misunderstands what 8. 
says ), 900n, 906n, 944n, 955 
(on Paficaratra ), 963n, 1032- 
1045, 1153 ( on V. S. I 1. 1.), 
I155n, 1158, 1160 ( Pūrva- 
mimàanmsà and Vedànta-sütras 
as one sastra ), 1154-65, 1172 
(on Gita 13.4), 1202, 1205, 
1211 and n. (on Apūrva), 
1218, 1241n, 1250 (quotes 
sütra in which the words 
paryudasa, pratisedha and 
vikalpa occurs ), 1251n, 1254-5 
(Agnihotra as ārādupakāraka 


in acquiring knowledge of 
brahma), 1289-90, 1292n, 
1297n, 1300, 1307n, 1359n, 


1360-62, 1365, 1388 ( position 
as to Yoga), 1389n, 1390, 
1100n, 1426, 1432, 1134-35 
(on Chàn. Up. I. 3. 3, mis- 
understood by Caland, Dumont 
and others), 1435 (S. on Br. 
Up. I. 5. 3 and on Praégna), 
1446, 1468, 1469-70, 1484n, 
1485, 1488n, ( explains‘ asat’), 
1499n, 1500, 1504-5, 1507-8, 
1516n, 1517, 1541-42, 1546n, 


1548, 1552n, 1554, 1561n, 
1563n-64n, 1566-68, 1576n, 
1579n, 1588, 1591, 1607; 


doctrine of Maya declared by 
Padmapuràna as Bauddha in 
disguise, 976; holds that 
Bádar&yana a. of V. S. is diffe. 
rent from Vedavyasa, a. of 
Mahabharata, 1166 ; horoscope 
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of, in com. on Saundaryalahari 
examined 629; Prapaicasàára- 
tantra, ascribed to S. dilates 
upon a mantra called 
Trailokyamohana for accompli- 
shing six cruel acts 1070; 
Saundaryalahari, ascribed to 
S. 1049n; says that Manu- 
smrti and Devala-dharmasūtra 
accept doctrines of 
Sankhya system 1352; verses 
quoted by $ on V. S. I. 3. 30 
as Smrtis, set out, identified in 
Santiparva und Puranas 1568n; 
view that Südras like Vidura 
and Dharmavyáàdha had | 
brahmajñāna and ẹ Sidra | 
may secure moksa by reading 
the Itihasa and Puranas, and 
Vacaknavi Gargi, though a 
woman, possessed brahmajiiana 
921n, 1642, 

Sankaradigvijiya of Madhava- 
carya, 1010n; contains an 
absurd story about king 
Sudhanvan's order for persecu- 
ting Buddhists 1010n; throws 
all history and chronology to 
winds to glorify Sankaracarya 
1010n, 

Śañkaragitā 79n. 

Sankaravijaya of Ānandagiri, 
1136n. 

Sankarsa-kanda, exercised hardly 
any influence ‘on Dharmasastra 
1159; for discussion about 
devatés 1159; held to be a 
pariíista (supplement) of 
Pirvamimamsa,atra by Appa- 
yadiksita 1159; much neglec- 
ted in late: times 1159 ; views | 
differ about its authorship 
1158-59, | 


some 
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Pens EIS pin. 59, 527, 
1590. 

Sankhasmrti 27, 1016n, 1440 


(same verse as Manu VI. 72 ), 
1441 (same in Manu), 1448n 
( eight verses quoted ). 

Sankhayana-brahmana 24, 26, 
241, 659n, 726-7, 1153, 1234 
(on the observances of a sacri- 
ficer ). 

Sahkháyana-grhyasütra 27, 730, 
761 (on Mahaéanti ), 1042. 

Sankhayanaérautasitra 26, 671n, 
672, 816, 1032 (meaning of 
‘Tantra ). 

Sàhkhya system : ( vide Devala, 
elements, ganas, Kapila, Paii- 
casikha, Upanisad, Vindhya- 
visa ): and Dharmasgastra 1352- 
1381; and Yoga in Sv. Up. 
1352; S. and Yoga are one 
acc. to Santiparva 1367; con- 
tradictions in S. pointed out by 
Sahkarácárya 1357n; does not 
include time among 25 Tattvas 
but includes it under Karanas 
468; derived from the word 
sankhy& that has two senses 
1378; dispassionate appraisal 
of Sàhkhya by Dr. Behanan 
1381; described in Puranas 
such as Karma and Visnu 
825n; eighteen schools of, acc. 
to Chinese sources 1353; enu- 
meration of 25 tattvas of, 694n ; 
evolution of world, acc. to S. 
described in Yāj. Smrti 825- 
26; expounded by Kapila- 
muni to Asuri 1356 ; followers 
of S. system explained Vedanta 
passages as favourable to them 
and V.S. I. 1. 5-18 refute it, 
1218; high praise of, in Santi- 
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parva 1363-65; is called 
Sankhyatantra by Satkaracarya 
1032; is near to Vedanta be- 
cause of the theory of non- 
difference between cause and 
effect’ that it propounds 1352 ; 
._ is within Vedic orthodoxy as to 
those views not in conflict with 
Veda 1362; katvalya is the 
goal of S. 1361n; Kapila 
Muni, originator of S. acc. to 
Sankhyakarika 1356; S. Kr- 
tanta expressly m. in Gita 
(18.13) 1378; Mahabharata 
(Santiparva ) and Aévame- 
dhika and S. 1363-1371; 
means ‘tattvajiiina’ or ‘a per- 
son knowing ultimate reality’ 
in the Gita 1378; most funda- 
"mental: conceptions of S. are 
two distinct essences viz. Pra- 
krti or Pradhana and Purusas 
(that are many ), three gunas, 
twénty-five tattvas 1357-1359 ; 
numerous teachers about pu- 
rusa, mentioned in Santiparva 
1367, 1374; one of the six 
well-known daréanas 1352; 
poets like Kalidasa and Bana 
utilize S. doctrines 1384 ; pro- 
pounds a theory of cosmic 
- evolution based on reason 
alone without postulating God 
as creator 1358; S. propoun- 
ded in the Santiparva is a 
good deal different from the 
standard S. 1370-3; Pusanas 
dwell at some length on S. 
doctrines 1382-84; purusa is 
bhoktr ( and not kartr ) 1358 ; 
origin . and development of 
. S. is a difficult problem, 1353 ; 
`. Pañcašikha (vide under that 
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word) 1371; relation of S. to 
Upanisads, discussed 1362-3; 
relied on Upanisad passages 
(such as ‘ajam-ekam’ in Sv. 
Up. IV. 5) in support of their 
views about Prakrti and 
gunas ; some philosophers 
combined S, Yoga and Par- 
meévara and some Mabhàbhà- 
rata references to S are made 
with reference to them 1365, 
1371; siriking passages 
where B8. doctrines and terms 
appear in Bhagavad-gità 1375— 
6; teachers of, mentioned by 
Yuktidipika 1354-55 ; tea- 
chers such as Pafcádhikarana 
and Paurika not known before 
1334; views of Garbe, Jacobi 
and Oldenberg on S. and 
Upanisads 1363; went through 
several phases 1353; why so 
called 1377-78; works like 
Buddhacarita, Carakasamhita, 
Susruta, Manusmrti, Yàj. smrti, 
Devaladharmasitra mention 8. 
tenets 1378-1381; works and 
papers on 8. system mentioned 
iu one place 1353n. 


Süükhya-karika of Iévarakrsna : 


468, 694n, 900n, 1033n, 
(calls S. system * Tantra ' ), 
1353, 1359n, 1364n, 1374n, 
1376n-77n, 1379n, 1383n, 
1402-3, . 1410 ; commentaries 
on viz. Matharavrtti, Yukti- 
dipika, that of  Gaudapáda, 
Sankhyatattvakaumudi of Va- 
caspati 1254-55 ; commentary 
called Jayamangala ascribed 
to Sankaracarya, 1355; date 
of, between 250-325 A. D, 


1354-5, 1352; foremost ex- 
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ponent of Sankhya from at 
least 5th Century A. D. 1353, 
1356; known as Sankhya- 
saptati and in Chinese as 
Suvarnasaptati 1356n; quoted 
by Sankaracarya 1353, 1358n; 
translated into Chinese by 
Paramartha in 516 A. D. 
1353. 

Sankhya-pravaeanasütra 1353, 
1358n; ed. by Garbe, a late 
work of about 1400 A. D., 
1353; bhàsya on, of Vijfiana- 


bhiksu (about 1550 A. D.) 


1355; states that no éàstra 
that admits a soul is unautho- 
ritative, that there is no con- 
tradiction among éastras, each 
being of full force and true in 


its own sphere, that Sankhya | 


is not in irreconcilable conflict 
with the doctrine of a personal 
God or with advaita Vedanta 
976, 1355; com. of Bhava 
Ganeéga on 1373. 
Sankhya-tattvakaumudi of Va- 
caspati 468n, 1214 ( quotes 
verse ‘defining what svarga 
means ), 1359n, quotes Raja- 
vartika on topics of Sasti- 
tantra ). 

Sankranti ( vide under ‘se:ame’ ) 
211-221; acts forbidden on 
221; ‘bath in Ganges on, 
highly commended 220 ; baths 
to be taken and gifts to be 
made during punyakàla ( holy 
time) 217-218; bhoga, mean- 
ing of, 216n; came to be dei- 
fied and identified with Durga 
213; each of twelve S. in a 
year hasseven names depen- 
ding on the week days or 





certain classes of Naksatras on 
which it occurs 215; each of 
seven $, is beneficial to diffe- 
rent varnas and classes of 
people 216; gifts of special 
kinds recommended on twelve 
S. 218; grant ( ancient ) made 
on Jupiters entrance into 
Frsabha (bull) rasi 212n; 
japa and gifts on, yield in- 
exhaustible results 214 ; means 
only Ravisaükránti acc. to late 
works 213; merit of gifts on 
several S. 920; Pumyakàala, 
differing views on, . 216-7; 
punyakalas for the passage of 
the Sun and planets entering 
into a ràíi 212-13; éraddha 
on S. prescribed by some 
works 221; thirty ghatikas 
before and after the moment 
of Sun’s entrance into a rasi 
are said to be time of S. but 
the holiest times differ 215- 
216; Vratas, fifteen, on. S. 
221. ; 

Sanksepa-éàriraka 1603. 

Sannipatyopakaraka (actions or 
rites) ; are also called Sama- 
v&yika or asrayi-karmani 1254; 
are acts such as the pounding 
of grains proksana (sprink- 
ling water over substances etc.) 
i e. they are  Samskáraka 
( make something fit or embe- 
llish ) 1150. 

Sannyásin : being afS. before dis 
charging the three debts seve- 
rely condemned by Mana and 
Yaj. 1511; duties of; in Manu- 
smrti and Yaj.’, many of which 
are applicable to Yogins 1457 ; 
Jabalopanisad makes becoming 
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disgusted ( with worldly life) 
the condition precedent for 
becoming a parivrajaka or S. 
1514; Upanisads inculcate 
that S. was to give up all 
actions, even good ones, except 
living by begging till the body 
lasted 1514; 1644 ( rules for S. 
and for forest hermit identical 
to some extent; 1645 ( most 
honoured at éraddha dinner 
and competent to decide doubt- 
ful points of dharma ). 


Sanskrit Literature: about 4500 


works from S. were translated 
into Tibetan 1041; hardly any 
evidence exists of the transla- 
tion of Chinese or Tibetan 
works into Sanskrit, 1039-1040; 
much of it has perished beyond 
recovery 481 ; much that survi- 
ves is religious and not inten- 
ded to be a full treatment of 
any topic 481; is vast and 
varied, continued for at least 
three thousand years, penetra- 
ted countries in S. E Asia and 
gave rise to several sciences 
such as comparative philology : 
1650 ; Histories of S. L. by vari- 
ous scholars 1650 ; for variety 
and vastness of; vide under H. 
Gowen. 


Santama 722; $ occurs about 
two dozen times in Rg. aud 
means ‘ beneficent’ 722. 

Santaraksita (705-762 A. D.); 
s. of Tattvasangraha 1037, 
1212n; frequently criticizes 
Kumarila without naming him 
but does not name or quote 
Prabhákara 1191; pupil 
Kanialagila wrote com. on 
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Tattvasangraha  1037m, 1191 
(names Kumarila many times ). 


Santaliya hymn (Rg. VII. 35. 


1-15 ) 790n-91. 

719-814: (vide under 
adbhuta, Áélegà, birds, bees, 
Hoens, Kauśikasūtra, Go- 
mukhaprasavaśānti, nimitta, 
Ràhu, naksatras, navagrahas, 
prasavasanti, Udakaéanti, ut- 
pata, Vinayakasanti, Vastu- 
santi, Vasantaraja): Aégva- 
éanti, for removal of dangers 
to and diseases of horses 804; 
auspicious tithis for adbhuta- 
éanti790; by owner of a cow 
that had delivery in Bhadra- 
pada or a she-buffalo that had 
it in Pausa or Magha or on a 
Wednesday or a mare by day, 
which are sometimes perform- 
ed even now 789-90; connec- 
ted with Sakunas 804; cult 
of Santis extensive in medieval 
times as in Madanaratna 736- 
733; definitions of, 756-757 ; 
derivation of, from root ‘Sam’ 
719; efficacy of Santis against 
antariksa and divya utpátas 
746; elaborate treatment of 8. in 
post-vedic literature, 734-35 ; 
extensive literature on Santis 
indicated 731-735; for bad 
dreams by reciting Rg. X. 164, 
1-5, 728-729; for birth of 
twins toa woman or mare or 
cow 738; for eclipses described 
765-766; for ten dreams m. 
in Ait. Ar. 731; for dreams 
in Atharvaveda verses and in 
Grhya works 732-34; for 
earthquakes, eclipses (solar 
and lunar) 739n; for fall of 
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meteors 766-7 ; for forest dog 
barking, vulture shrieking or 
owl hooting 728; for images 
laughing and weeping 734, 
770; for one possessed by an 
evil spirit 734; for one coming 
to life after his body is taken 
to cemetery 889; for showers 
of falling stars and meteors, 
earthquakes 734; for unusual 
appearances (adbhuta) 733- 
731; for wutpatas ( unusual 
occurrences or portents) 731; 
for utpatas not given in other 
works is given by Kauéika- 
sitra 739n; Gajasanti for 
removal of diseases of elephants 
differs in different works 801- 
4; if Mantra not known 
Gayatri is to be repeated 108 
or 1028 times 789; individual 
Santis 748-804; list of Santi 
hymns in the Rgveda 813; 
many of the ancient santis and 
many described in medieval 
works are no longer performed 
and the few that are performed 
now may be stopped in the 
near future 735, 814 ; mantras 
in S, refer to the rite perform- 
ed, the deity of the rite and 
benefit prayed for 788n; 
meaning of, is propitiatury rite 
for averting a deity’s wrath, 
appeasement of deity or planet 
or a calamity or unholy event 
719, 720; means of $ were 
various but simple in the 
Bráhmana period, such as the 
recitation of a Vedic verse or 
hymn or a Sáman or water 
726-27; number of $ very 
large 757; numerous $àntis 


25 
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m. by Varahamihira 747; 
occasions on which $. was 
performed 757; on child's 
birth on an unlucky nakgatra 
prescribed by  Kauéikasütra 
524n, 735; on child's birth on 
certain  naksatras such as 
Aélesa, Müla, Jyesthà, on cer- 
tain tithis such as amavasya 
and 14th of dark half, on yogas 
like Vaidhrti and Vyatipata, 
on birth of twins 771-773; $. 
on son's birth after three -su- 
ecessive births of daughters and 
vice versa performed even now 
which is called, Trikaprasava- 
íanti, 771-3; $. whena great- 
grandfather sees a newly born 
great-grandson 782-783; on 
completion of 70 years or on 
7th night of Tth month of 77th 
year 760; rites of $., paustika 
and mahadanas to be perform- 
ed in ordinary fire 757; sub- 
jects treated of in Madanaratna 
on Santi exhibit an extensive 
cult of Santis 736-738; three 
meanings of word $. in early 
Vedic texts 728; three impor- 
tant words in connection with 
$. are adbhuta, nimitta and 
utpata 740n; time for 760- 
761; no definite rule as to 
time, tithis and  nakSatras for, 
if there is no hurry 761; 
Udakaéanti 783-787 ; Vajasa- 
neya Sainhità, Chap. 36, emplo- 
yed as Sànti in Pravargya rite 
724; when a person suffers 
from fever ésantis from the 
tithis from the one on which 
fever started or from the week 
day 788; S. when a person’s 
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nakgatra of birth is affected by 
a malefic planet or aspect or 

_ his ragi has eclipse in it 787- 
88; word $. does not occur in 
Rgveda, but occurs in Tai. S. 
Atharvaveda, Vāj. S. and 
Brāhmaņas 719, 720, 723. 

Santikadhyaya, is Rg. VII. 35. 
1-11, 813. 

Santimayakha 650n, 730, 735, 

.T62-53n, 755-6, 761, 771n, 
7730. 

Santiparva, 27, 42, 54, 81n, 100n, 
118n, 129, 142, 202, 466n, 
467, 620n, 687, 692n-93, 696n, 
744 ( auspicious nimittas ), 821, 
854 ( the verse ‘ Guror-apyava- 
liptasya etc. ), 939n ( on trgna ), 
945 on ahimsa), 952-4, 970, 
1027, 1161 ( pupils of Vyasa ); 
1165 (Paiíücaratra-íastra ex- 
pounded ), 1166 and n., 1256 
(mentions — Dharmaáástras ), 
1266n, 1377n, 1384 (high 
praise of Sankhya ), 1385, 1390, 
1395-6, 1399 (‘quoted by Yoga- 

’ bhasya ) 1400-01 (Yoga 
matters), 1416n. 1431, 1444 
(on pratyahára ) 1416, 1448, 
1461, 1470n, 1503, 1508 
(immortality of soul), 1516n, 
1557-8 (Devayàna and Pitr- 
yana paths), 1561n, 1565 
(life is far more miserable 
than happy ), 1567 (theory of 
Kalpas etc.) 1573 (souls of 
six colours), 1574-75, 1582, 
1595-6, 1597n, 1598, 1629-30, 

1636 ( qualities necessary for 

' being treated as brahmana ), 
1645, 1648 ( aprotheosis of 
satya ). 

Santiratna or Santikamalakara 
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of Kamalakarabhatta 587n, 
633n, 735, 749n, 761n, 772, 
788n, 792, 813n. 
Santiratnakara 771n, 773. 
Saptárcis, a Pauranika mantra to 
he recited in Sraddha 920. 
Saptarsis ( Ursa Major) 479, 


498; Krttikas as wives of, 
498n. 

Saptagalaka cakra, in marriage 
814, 


Sapta£atI ( vide under * Südra), 
780n;a person should himself 
recite $. in Navarátra or engage 
a person (either pathaka or 
vacaka ) to read it to him 172; 
method of reading a portion of 
S. one day and continuing read- 
ing next day 173; person enga- 
ged to read S. was to be hand- 
somely requited for his labour 
by gifts of gold, silver, cows 
etc, 173. 

Saradakanta Ganguly, 699n. 

Sàradatilaka (about llth cen- 
tury A. D.) : ( vide under 
Kundalini, Cakras ); a Tan- 
trik work of over 4500 verses 
534, 1101 and n, 1103, 1106, 
1108, 1109n-10n, 1060, 1099, 
1100; Chapters VII to XXIII 
are devoted to mantras of 
Sarasvati, Laksmi, Bhuvane- 
vari, Durga, Tripura, Ganeéa, 
Candramas 1103; elaborate 
treatment of Diksa in, 1107; 
elaborate treatment of nyasa, 
1120; examples of mantras 
of five or more syllables in, 
1096n; influenced by Sàn- 
khya 1384; names ‘Janma, 
Sampad, Vipad’ etc. as as- 
trulogical terms 534; names 
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and defines only nine Mudras 
1125; profusely quoted by 
Dharmaéástra works 1063; on 
Pranapratigtha 162n; quali- 
fications required in a disciple 
by $, 1071; speaks of Sakti 
as proceeding írom  Saguna 
Siva, as Sabda-brahma and as 
flashing like lightning 
Müiüdhàraeakra and as Kun- 
dalini in the human body 
1060-61; summary of con- 
tents of, 1060-1063; though 

_ generally a sober Tantra, men- 
tions the six cruel magic rites, 
defines them, provides that 
six devatas are the presiding 
deities of these and must be 
worshipped at commencement 
of those rites for bringing 
women under control or for 
paralysing or killing an enemy, 
1070, 1103; though generally 
sober prescribes drawing yan- 
tras for cruel purposes 1138- 
39; treats of mantras and 
mudrás but hardly ever of 
the other makàras( of wine, 
fish, coitus ets.) 1063; com- 
mentary of Raghavabhatta on, 
is learned and was composed 
at Benaras in 1494 A, D, 
1060n. 

Sarasvata, a. on Astrology 593. 

Sarasvatisthapana ; establish- 
ment of books on 9th of Agvina 
bright half 442, 

Saravali (of Kalyanavarman on 
astrology ): 546-47n, 548, 
561, 563n, 571-2, 574, 577 
585, 588-90, 805n; 
that it borrowed 


in 


states 


essential | 
matters from the extensive | 
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work of Yavanendra 563n. 

‘Sarasvatibhavana studies’ 1062n., 

Saraya, river in Kosala 531n.. 

Sarirakasiitra : composed by Jai- 
mini had, acc. to Naiskarmya- 
siddhi, first two sütras identi- 
cal with those of V. S. 1175. 

Sarkar, Prof. B. K.: on ‘ Folk 
element in Hindu culture’ 60. 

Sarkar, Prof. Jadunath, a. of 
* History of Aurangzeb’ 1019. 

Sarkar, Mr. Kishorilal, a. of 
‘ Mimarbsa rules of Interpreta- 
tion’ 1284; obsession of, that 
he has to show that Jaimini’s 
rules were not inferior to Max- 
well’s 1284; some examples 
where Mr. Sarkar failed to 
grasp correctly what Jaimini 
and Sabara meant 1284n. 

Sarpabali : performed on Full 
Moon day of Sravana, ace, to 
Grhyasütras 126, 

Sarton, Prof. G., a. of ‘A His- 
tory of Science’ ( 1953 ), 482, 
513-lin, 516n, 566, 570n, 
596, 678, 689n, 1502n; char- 
ges Western writers with un- 
pardonable omissions 513; on 
supposed influence of the 
Moon on lunacy, menstruation 
ete. 552, 

Sarüpa-Bhàrati 1359. ] 

Sarvadarsana-kaumudi of Mā- 
dhava Bharati 1182n, 1188n, 
1307, 1318n. 

Sarvadargana-sangraha of Madha- 
vacarya : 978n, 1139; does 
not mention Tantrik system 
874, 1139, 1652; quotes ver- 
ses from Brhaspati very similar 
to those in Visnupurana 974n ; 
some hold that it was composed 
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by a nephew of Madhavacarya 
1182n. 

Sarvagandha ( all fragrant sub- 
stances ) 443. 

Sarvanukramani of Rgveda 997. 

Sarvasiddhanta—sangraha 874. 

Sarvetobhadra, a Mandala descri- 
bed by Sarada-tilaka 1133; 
meaning of, 1132-33, 1134 
( à verse in that form ). 

Sarvavarmagana (mantras ) 796n. 

Sarvausadhi 183n, 444, 759. 

Sarvodaya ideal 1683. 

Sastitantra, of Pajicagikha : so 
called because it deals with 60 
topics and contained sixty 
thousand gathis 1373; topics 
(sixty ) dealt with in, enume- 
rated by  Yuktidipika and 
Rajavartika 1358-59n ; topics 
of, in Sankhyakarika 1359n. 

Sastradipika of Parthasarathi 86, 
1179n, 1180, 1189, 1208, 
1212n; 1225n, 1260, 1288n, 
1290n, 1294n, 1309n, 1317n 
1328n;com. Mayükhamalika on 
86n; com. called ,Yuktisneha- 
prapürani on, 1194n. 

Sastra (or Sastras, ace. to 
context ); | anubandhas of 
each, are four, named and 
illustrated 1179-80; false 
Bauddha and Jaina, Kapala, 
Vàma S, were composed, acc. 
to such Puràünas as Kürma, 
Padma, Visnu by Siva and 
Visnu for deluding ungodly 
people and the asuras, 974-75, 
977-8 ; such as Nyāya, Vaiśe- 
Sika, Pasupata, Sankhya, decla- 
red to be támasa by Padma- 
puraéna, 976-78; regulates 
activities and abstentions for 
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men by Veda or works compo- 
sed by men 1182, 1262; that 
are not directly opposed to 
Veda and Smrti may be accep- 
ted by Vaidika followers to 
that extent 974n ; works on $. 
try to reduce options to the 
minimum and try to assign to 
apparently conflicting passages 
separate and definite provin- 
ces 1252-53. 

Sastri, Pandit Aiyanath, 
1380n, 1382n, 

Sastri Pandit K. S. Ramaswami, 
a. of * Introduction to Tantra- 
rahasya’ 1201. 

Sastri Pandit V. A. Ramaswami, 
paper of, on Sankarsa-kànda 
1159n, 1188 (paper on 
*Kumàrilaà and Brhat-tikà ), 
1190 ( Introduction to Tattva- 
bindu ), 1192 ( opinion of, that 
Prabhàkara based his views 
on Badari’s has no tangible 
evidence in support ). 

Sastri Prof. K. A. Nilakanta, 
paper of, on Jaimini and 
Bādarāyaņa, propounds that 
there were three Jaiminis and 
two Bādarāyaņas and criticism 
of these views 1161-64, 1167 ; 
a of ‘Sri Vijaya’ 1618n, 

Sastyabdapürti $anti or Ugra- 
ratha (anti 757—760 ; perform- 
ed even now on completion of 
60 years in the month and on 


1351, 


Naksatra of birth, 757-8; 
procedure of 758-60. 
Sasyotsava (festival on ready 
crops ) 445. 
Satacandi-patha and Sahasra- 
candipatha, method of, in 


Navarātra 173. 


Indez 


Satapatha-brahmana : 17, 18n, 
23n, 25, 35, 63-4, 72n, 166n, 
223, 464, 489, 491-2, 495n, 
496—7n, 498, 506-7, 510, 523, 
537, 546, 57 1n, 648n ( mentions 
Aévamedha by Janamejaya ), 
675, 689, 691, 700 (knows 
Vedaügas), 725, 731n, 738n 
( é4nti on cow yielding milk 
tinged with blood), 740n, 
784n, 816 (mentions Itibása- 
Purana ), 817, 992 (traces of 
avataras ), 1078 (on great 
difference between Surà and 
Soma), 1096n, 1116 (on im- 
portance of diksà in sacrifices ), 
1131 (mandalestaka ), 1153, 
1190n  ( 'svadhy&yosdhyeta- 
vyah'), 1213 (on heaven), 
1227n ( verb in present tense 
construed asa vidhi bySm.C.), | 
1270n ( about offering the flesh | 
of a bull or goat to a king or a | 
learned brahmana as a guest ), 
1301, 1304n, 1416, 1490n ( on 
Rg. X. 129) 1498, 1526n, 
1533-36, 1554 (explains Rg. 
X. 88.1%), 1589n; com. of 
Dvivedaganga on, 1554n. 

Satatapa, Smrti of, 31, 215n, 
216n, 220n, 222n, 245-6. 

Satavahana kings, 842n. 


Satcakraniripana (a Tantrik 
work, 1577 A D.), 1050, 
1960n. 


Satisheandra, M. M. Dr, a. of 
‘Introduction of the alphabet 
in Tibet’ 1040. 

Satpaficafika of Prthuyagas, son 
of Varáhamibira 602n, 

Satta, vide under ‘ Reality’, 

Sattras (srerifices of long dura- 
tion to be performed by brah- 
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manas alone): Jaimini deals 
with them in PMS VI. 6. 16- 
32 and elsewhere and neither 
Sabara nor Kumārila says any- 
thing about their being forbid- 
den in Kali 1268. 

Sat-tili-one who performs 
actions with sesame 434, 

Sat-trimáanmata 243n, 246, 

Satvata, identified with Pafica- 
ratra and statements about its 
transmission from Brhaspati to 
Uparicara Vasu and then by 
degrees to sages called Citra- 
sikhandins 953, 

Saturn: special santi when S, 
occupies the 12th, 1st and 2nd 
rasi from rasi of birth 756; 
statements in Mahabharata 
about positions of S, 532; ten 
names of S. 756n. 

Satya ( truthfulness), one of the 
five yamas in Yoga, one of the 
ten yamas of Yaj. ITI. 312 
and one of the five duties en- 
joined by Manu ( X. 63) on 
men of all varnas 1419-20; 
five occasions on which a false- 
hood was allowed to ordinary 
men by Smrtis and Maha- 
bharata, but for a Yogin Satya 
was absolute, unless speaking 
the truth would result in the 
ruin of creatures 1420-21; 
Rgveda and Murndakopanisad 
highly eulogise S. 1024; equat- 
ed with Dharma in Br, Up. 
1637. 

Satya-gradually took the place of 
rta 1627-28; satyaand dharma 
occupy the most prominent 
place in the final exhortation 
toa pupil by teacher in Tai, 


six 
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Up. 1627; said to be ancient 
dharma of 13 aspects including 
ahirnsà, daya etc. 1648. 
‘Satya, a. on Astrology q. fre- 
quently by Varáhamihira 593. 
Satyanarayanavrata 437, 
Satyasadha-srautasütra 53. 
Satyavrata, an author 49. 


Saubhagyastaka, eight things are | 


so called 457. 
Sauca (cleanliness or purity ), 
one of the Y.S. niyamas, 


1421n; of two kinds, bàhya 
abhyantara | 


(of the body), 
(mental) 1422, 1648; high- 
est s. is the one that relates to 
wealth or money, acc, to Manu 
1422. 


Saunaka, a. of Smiti 758; allows. 


& éüdra to adopt a son and so 
it was held by V., M. that he 
may get the homa performed 
through a brāhmaņa 1296, 
Saundarananda of Aívaghosa : on 
Nirvana 940n, 941. 
Saundaryalahari 1136n,1137—38 ; 
ascribed to first Sankaracarya 
629, 1049; commentary Sud- 
havidyotini 629; com. on, 
by Laksmidhara 1139n; dis- 
cussion as to authorship of, 
1049n; on identifying cakras 
with five elements and mind 
1062n. 
Sauptikaparva 130n. 
Saurapurina 104n, 830 ( names 
18 Puranas, Vayu being 4th 
and Brahmanda last ), 911. 
Sautramani : described by Jai- 
mini, Sabara, and Kumarila 
and they say nothing against 
cups of wine 1269; occasions 


of 1079; wine was not drunk | Schopenhauer, 
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therein by sacrificer or priests, 
but some one had to be hired 
or it was poured on an ant-hill, 
1079. 

Sauvy, Alfred, a. of ‘ Fertility 
and survival’ 1688, 

Savanas (lit. pressings of Soma ), 
three, morning, midday, and 
evening 537n. 

Savasidhanavidhi : described by 
Kaulàvalinirnaya, Kulacida- 
manitantra and others 1109. 

Savitri: story of, in Mahabha- 
rata and Puranas 91-92, 

Savitri-caturdaéi : in Bengal, on 
14th of dark half of Jyestha 
93. 

Savitri-vrata : vide Vatasavitri- 
vrata; B A. Gupte on, 94. 

; Sàyana, meaning of 712. 


Sayana, a. of commentaries on 
the Rgveda, other Vedas and 
Brahmanas: 26n ( on‘Ait. Br. ), 
494n, 51lin (explains Ait, 

| Br.), 538n, 671n, 720, 723n, 





724, 729n, 735n (Intro. to 
Atharvaveda ), 859n, 980-81n, 
984-5, 1031n, 1385-6, 1433n 
(on Tai. 8.1.6.3. 3 assigns to five 
pranas locations and operations 
in the body), 1488n, 1538, 
1543, 1600n, 1646n. 

Sayce, A. H; 598 (on Aryan 
problem ); points out that 
Hittite numerals are Sanskrit 
599n; rebukes German scho- 
lars for fondness for treating 
negative evidence as of great 
value 598n. 

S&yujya, a kind of mukti 1631 
(different meanings at diffe- 





rent times ). 


on  Upanisads 


Index 


1627, 1647n. 


Sciaparelli, G.: a. of ‘Astronomy | 


in the Old Testament’ 676n; 
on Babylonian stones placed in 
fields with zodiacal signs 595. 

Schrader, Otto: a. of ‘ Intro. to 
Pafücarátra and Ahirbudhnya 
Samhita’ 996. 

Schweitzer, Dr, A., a. of ‘ Indian 
thought and its development, ' 
1646-47n ( criticized ). 

Science, modern, has not been 
more successful in probing the 
mystery of creation than the 
Hebrew expounders of cosmo- 
logy 1502n; S. at any given 
stags of time is only provisio- 
nal 1503n. 

Seal, Dr. B. N. a. of * The posi- 
tive Sciences of the ancient 
Hindus’ 1436n ( explanation 
of functions of ten prànas ). 

Seasons: five named in Rgveda 
by putting together Hemanta 
and Siíira 492; for gods are 
Vasanta, Grisma and Varsa 
491; for pitrs are Sarad, 
Hemanta and Siíra 493; in 
which establishment of sacred 
fires was made for the three 
varpas 493; number of, vari- 
ously given as three, five, six 
or seven 492; Prof. Renou’s 
view that ‘rtu’ simply means 
‘Time’ or ‘suitable time’ or 
‘rule’ or usage 493n; seventh 
S. means probably the inter- 
calary month 492; six S. with 
two months for each in Tai. 
S. 492; Vasanta as the first 
season in Tai, Br. 492. 


Secrecy, about spiritual and even 
scholastic knowledge ( vide 
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| under * Upanisads ' and * Niru- 
kta', * Bible', 1460-61, 1649. 

Seddon C. N. translated * Mirat- 
i~Ahmadi’ 555n, 

Sekoddeéatika, a Buddhist Tan- 
trik werk edited by Mario E. 
Carelli, 1119, 1123. 

Sen, Dr. Sukumar, edited Vipra- 
dàsa's Manasavijaya 125. 

Sen Gupta, Prof.: 563 ( criti- 


eized), 644 (on ‘ancient 
Indian Chronology’), 648, 
651n. 


Sentence : vide ‘ Vakya’. 

| Sermon on the Mount~Christ’s 
discourse in Gospel of Matthew, 
Chap. V-VII, 1481. 

Serpents : vide under ‘ahi’ and 
‘Nagapaficami’; are saluted 
in Mantras of Tai. S. and Vàj. 
S. 126 ; came to be associated 
with both Visnu and Siva 127; 
included under ' Paícajana' 
in Kathakasamhita and Ait. 
Br. 126; names of, in Athar- 
vaveda 126; stone images of, 
under sacred trees in Dravida 
country 127; take a heavy 
toll of life in modern India 
127; temples dedicated to 
nàgas 127. 

Sesa (serpent), in the Maha- 
bharata 126. 

Sesa : ( vide Aradupakaraka and 
Sannipaty opakarake ) : Kuma- 
rila discards four out of five 
definitions of Sesa and accepts 
one viz, S. is that which serves 
ihe purpose of another, which 
latter is called Segin, 1253, 
1308 ; dravya ( rice grains and 
the like ), guna, samuskara are 
always $, with reference to 
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yága, though they may be 
$esin with reference to their 
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voked with Rgveda mantras 
150-151 ; Pulaha and Pulastya 


own constituent elements, are two of them 5!7n; wor- 
while as regards phala shipped in Rsipañcamivrata 
(reward ), yága and the per- | 150n. 

former, they can be both Sesa | Sewell, papers of, on Indian 


and Sesin with reference to 
each other 1253, 1308 ; sacrifi- 
cial auxiliaries are of two 
kinds, viz. those that are al- 
ready accomplished (such as 
substances ) and those that are 
of the nature of acts, these 
latter being two-fold, Sanni- 
patyopakaraka and arad—upa- 
karaka 1253-51; word &$. 
often employed in Dharma- 
$àstra works, 1308-9. 

Sesame (tila) importance of, 
222; 
222, 

Setubandha : com. of Bháskara- 
raya on Vamakeévara-tantra 
1045n, 1058n, 1091, 1108, 
1136n (on Sricakra ), 1137- 
38; emphasizes that worship 
of Tripurasundari is upásanà 
and not bhakti, the former 
being of two kinds, one con- 
sisting in reciting the mantra 
of the Devi and the other con- 


Astronomy 644 

Shah, Dr. Priyabālā, a. of paper 
on two Jaina works on Mudras 
1130, 

Shakespeare, in ‘ Othello’ refers 
to the itching of the eyes as an 
evil omen 644, 

Sham Shastri: on origin of week- 
days 685. 

Sharma, D. S., a. of * Renaissance 

| of Hinduism’ 1647n. 

Shastri, Dr. Daksinaranjan, a, of 
‘Short History of Indian 
Materialism’ 1472n. 

Shaving : allowed on certain occa- 
sions without consulting astro- 
logy 606; proper or inauspici- 
ous times and astrological rules 
about S. in case of grown-up 
men 606. 

Shaw, G. B. : did not believe in 
immortality of soul nor in the 
Resurrection of Christ 1550n. 

Sheean, Vincent, a. of ‘ Lead, 
kindly light’,1463 (on dargana) 


six ways of using s. 


sisting of the worship of a | Shembavnekar, Prof, explana- 
yantra ( or cakra ) 1138. tion by, of‘ Méalava-gana- 
Seven sages: called ' citrasikhan- sthiti’ in Inscriptions, not 


acceptable 652n. 

Sherring, a. of ‘Hindu tribes and 
castes’, 1633 ( held that the 
caste system was invented by 
Brāhmaņas ). 

Shivaji, founder of Maratha 
Empire, had no factory for the 
manufacture of cannon 1623 

Siddhabharati (Part II) on some 


dins’? that proclaimed Paíica- 
ratrasastra 953, 


Seven sages ( Ursa Major ): cons- 
tellation of, was in Magha 
naksatra when Yudhisthira 
ruled and stayed in one nak- 
gatra for a hundred years, ace, 
to Vayu and Br. 8.520; enu- 
merated in Br. 8S. 150n; in- 





Siddhanta-vide under Karanas ; 


Siddhàntabindu of Madhusüdana- 
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sütras of Sankarsakanda 1158n. | 
Siddhànta ( system of philosophy): | 

five acc to Santiparva and | 
Visnudharmottara 954. | 





distinguished from Karaņa 
5lin; five S. on ancient: 
Indian astronomy 515; Greek 
influence presumed by some | 
from two  siddhàntas being 
named Pauliía and Romaka,| 
515; Karanas are based on S. | 
613; Siddhànta works do not 
admit Yavana knowledge as 
basis, nor do they contain any 


large number of astronomical 
terms of Greek origin, as in 
astrology 515 ; three siddhantas 
in use in different parts of | 
India viz. SiryaS., Arya-S., 
and Brahma-S, 642; two points 
in which the Siddhantas differ 
are length of the year and the 
revolutions of the moon and | 
planets ina Yuga, Mahayuga | 
etc. 643. 


sarasvati, 118n. 


ed between 7th and 9th cen, 
A.D, 1075n, 1115; list of 
81 siddhas given by Dr. 
Bagchi (vide under Bagchi ) ; 
names of S. still honoured in 
Nepal and Tibet 1115; tradi- 
tion about Siddhas continued 
down to modern times e.g. 
in the case of Siva-yogin from 
Ratnagiri District, 1115n. 


Siddhasena, a. on astrology m. by 


Varaha 593. 
Siddhis ( miraculous powers); 
vide under Guhyasamaja- 


tantra, levitation; Ap. Dh. S. 
refers to some of them 1112; 
arise in five ways( Y. S. IV. 1), 
1113, 1452-53; Buddha re- 
buked his disciple Pundola 
Bharadvaja for his exhibition 
of S. 1037, 1070; eight men- 
tioned in Yogasitrabhasya, 
Devaladharmasütra and Pra- 
pañcasāra and difierent from 
those in Buddhist Tantras of 
Vajrayana school like Sadhana- 
mala 1112n, 1115, 1453n; 
explained in Yogasitrabhasya 


1113; S. are an integral part 
of Yoga, 1451-52; some of the 
S. are obstacles in the way of 
Samadhi, acc. to Yogasitra 
1113; some S. are called 
* Madhupratika' by Vyasa- 
bhasya 1402n; Yaj. on signs 
of Yogasiddhi 1453. 

Siksé (a Vedanga on Phonetics ) 
478, 1274. 

Silparatna 1654. 


Siddhanta-kaumudi 5n, 
1169n, 1389n. ; 

Siddhanta-siromani of Bhaskara . 
67n, 68n, 643 (specifies matters 
with which a Siddhanta must 
deal), 656n, 664-5, 704n. 

Siddharaja, king of Gujarat, 
1018. 

Siddha ( or Siddhas acc, to con- 
text) : persons possessed of 
miraculous powers, 1075, 1113; 
Gita says Kapila is the greatest | Silver Jubilee Volume of B. O. 
among S. 1113. R. I. 951n. 

Siddhapurusas: 84, acc. to Vajra- | Sirhhastha Guru (Jupiter in Lion 
yàna cult of Buddhism, flourish- | sign) 447, 613; inauspicious 


26 


105n, i 
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in what undertakings 
countries 613. 

Simollaüghana 190. 

Sindhu, river, frequently men- 
tioned in Rgveda 1613-14. 

Siniváli ( amávasyà mixed with 
14th tithi) 62; divinity in 
Rgveda, sister of gods and 
bestower of progeny 62; S. 
and Raka defy attempts at a 
rational] etymology 63. 

Sinha, Dr. Jadunath, a. of ‘ His- 
tory of Indian Philosophy’ 
849. 

Sins: ( vide under Praàyaécittas, 
rebirth, repentance, japa, re- 
membrance of name of Krsna 
or Narayana): aucient Indian 
belief that diseases and bodily 
defects in this life were caused 
by S. of past lives 756n; 
Biblical position for removal 
of consequences of, 1593; 
Manu on 91, 1593; methods 
for removal of consequences 
of sins, such as confessions, 
repentance, japa 1592-93 ; ten 
90-91, 448. 

Siras : of Gayatri verse, 1099n. 

Sircar, Dr D. C., 1395n (on date 
of Mahabhasya ), 1408n, 1527n 
(on text of the Puranic list 
of peoples); edited, ‘Select 
Inscriptions’ Vol. I, 850n, 
1613n. 

Sirius, star, referred to in Rgveda 
and Atharvaveda 498, 

Sirovrata, explained 918n. 

Sister, house of, to be visited by 
brother on Bhratrdvitiya, 209- 
210. 

Sisupala, Lord of Cedi : story ol, 
in Sabhaparva, Visnu and 
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Brahma Puranas 971n ; though 
always enemical to Krsna, 
reached the Lord 97 1n. 

Sigupalavadha of Magha (725- 
775 A. D.), 997. 

Siva, Ardhanarigvara form of, 18, 
1046 (known to Kalidasa ); 
created sesame on Makara- 
sankranti 219; thousand names 
of, in Anu£ásana ( 31. 153) and 
Sànti ( 285. 74ff ) and. in Siva- 
Purana 234n, 911; twelve 
names of, when offering 
flowers 234; twelve Jyotir- 
lingas of, 911. 

Sivadharma, 104n, 911. 

Sivapurana 910-11; a Maha- 
puràna acc. to some Puranas 
910; close parallels between 
S.and Kumàrasambhava 910n; 
divided into seven Saihhitàs 
910; oldest datable reference 
to it is Alberuni’s, 910, 

Sivarahasya, held to be a mere 
compilation ‘by Balldlasena 
869, 

Sivaramamurti, C, a. of ‘ Royal 
conquests and cultural migra- 
tions’ 997n, 1130. 


Sivaratri, (vide under Maha- 
éivaratri, Siva and Udyapana): 
225-236 ; description of the 
procedure of $, vrata. 230-31 ; 
details added by Tithitattva 
231; eight names of Siva 
233; Mantras to be repeated 
232;  Mülamantra is ‘om, 
namah Sivaya’ or ' Sivàya 
namah' 233; one observing 
fast on, Jágara for whole night 
on 8, and performing .worship 
is not born again 227; one 
observing this vrata has to 
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observe certain rules of conduct | 


such as ahimsà, truthfulness, 
sexual purity 229; pàranà of 
a single $. 234-235; proper 
time for S. vrata is night, 229 ; 
vrata of, is both nitya and 


kamya 228; vrata of, may be | 
performed by all human beings | 


228-229; vrata of, very ela- 
borately described in Tithi- 
tattva, Dharmasindhu and 
other late digests 232; word 
S. is Yogarüdha like * pabkaja' 
228; worshipper to make a 
sankalpa, apply 
mark on forehead with ashes 
and to hold a rosary of rudra- 
ksa, should go to Siva temple 
at night 232; worship includes 


Tripundra 


Nyasa, Paja and Japa 233; | 


Sivalinga to be bathad with 


milk, curds, ghee and honey | 


respectively in the four watches 


of the night and the mantras 
also differ in the watches 231 ; 


Siva form to be contemplated 
upon described 233n; Wor- 
ship requires offering of 1008 
or 108 bilva leaves with the 
thousand names of Siva or 
with müla-mantra 23¢ ; 
ship in modern times is brief 
235; worshippers in some 
parts drink a beverage called 
bhàáng prepared from crushed 
hemp leaves, which is supposed 
to be dear to Sankara 235. 

Sivasamhité on Hathayoga 1127, 
1426, 1427n ; describes 
Khecarimudra 1454; mentions 
ten mudras as best 1127; 
states that ásanas are 84, 1426. 
Skambha (Lit. ‘Support or 


wor- 








Skanda, as 
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pillar’): (vide under ‘crea- 
tion’) : as creator in Atharva- 
veda 1493-4; in Rg. the word 
occurs but not in the sense of 
creator. 

God of war and 
commander of Deva armies in 
classical Sanskrit and in Gita 
1581-82. 


Skandapurana 911 ; found in two 


forms 911; has 81,000 verses 
acc, to most authorities but the 
extant one has several thou- 
sands more 833, 911; Kaár- 
khanda of S is full of Slesa and 
partsankhya 911-12; most ex- 
tensive among puranas and 
poses perplexing problems, 
911; not earlier than 7th cen. 
A. D. nor later than 9th, 912; 
quoted in early Dharmagastra 
digests libe Mit, Kalpataru, 
Aparararka, though sparingly 
912;Skanda (God)has no promi- 
nent part in the Purana 911; 
Tantrik influence on 912n; 45, 
49n, 69, 72n, 90-92, 100n, 102, 
107, 112-3, 117, 132, 146n, 
158, 170, 188, 195-6, 203n, 
207n, 219, 225, 227, 228n, 
232n, 234, 755, 830, 833, 835n, 
862 (about sita ), 869 ( Balla- 
lasena discards parts of it), 
916 (runs down animal sacri- 
fices or sacrifices even with 
kuéas and flowers ), 927n, 932, 
948-9 (no dharma higher than 
doing good to others), 1419 
(six ahgas of Yoga), 1431n, 
1445n, 1447n-8n, 1450n, 
1455. 


Sleep: man in deep s. becomes 


united for a time with the 
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Real, ace. to Chan, Up. VI. 8. 
1., 1506. 

Slokavartika of Kumārila, 1159n 
(on Bhavadasa ), 1182n-84n, 
1188 (states that very first 
sentence of Subara’s bhasya in- 
terpreted in six different ways 
by commentators )and contains 
an exposition in about 4000 
verses on PMS I.1), 1202, 
1205 ( elaborate treatment of 
word and sense), 1207, 1210 
( ereation of world by God not 
proved ), 1211-12, 1216n, 1225, 
1246 (on meanings of ‘na’), 
1286n (defines ‘ uddesya), 
1376n, 1600n ; com. Tatparya- 
tika of Umbeka on, criticizes 
Vartikakara who appears to be 
bis guru 1194n,~95n. 

Smart, Dr. W. M, a. of ‘ Origin 
of earth’ 1502n. 

Smartas, observe fast on Ekadagi 
and also on Sivaratri 118. 

Smith and Carspinkion ‘ Hindu 
Arabic numerals’ 699n. 

Smith D. E, a. of ‘History of 
Mathematics’ 516. 

Smith R. Martin, a of papers ‘on 
the ancient chronology of 
India’ 845. 

Smith, Vincent, a. of ‘ Early 
History of India’ 1018; a. of 
‘History of Fine Art in India 
and Ceylon! 1331n ( Buddha 
seated in Abhayamudrà from 
Java ), 1655. 

Smrti (or Smrtis, acc. to context); 
attitude of PMS and Sabara 
towards S. is that, in case of 
direct contlict with V eda, S. is 
to be discarded, but if there be 
no conflict it may be inferred 





that S. is based on some V edic 
text 1277; is stronger than 
usages of sistas 1058 ; lay down 
many vidhis by employing 
optative verbal forms or parti- 
ciples in ‘ya’, ‘tavya’ ete. as 
in Manu IV.25 and XI. 53, 
1228; S. like Gaut, and Manu 
( II. 7 ) do claim that they are 
based on Veda 1277 ;Maxim of 
* sarvasakhapratyayanyaya’ was 
extended to 8. by Visvarüpa, 
Medhatithi and others 1173; 
often referred to as authorita- 
tive by Sabara for several 
reasons and as equal to Veda, 
1257-58; out of about 1000 
adhikaranas of P. M. sütra 
barely a dozen are in any way 
concerned with S. 1277; 


principal subject of most S. is 
dharmas of varnas and agramas 
1637 ; since vikalpa was liable 
to eight faults the tendency 
developed that all S passages 
on a topic were to be so inter- 
preted as to give rise to no 
conflict nor option by various 
devices 1273-74 ; six Vedangas 
and the Dharmaégastras are 
comprehended under Smrti, 
acc, to Kumarila 1277; some 
S. provide that a brahmana 
could take food at the house of 
certain $üdras, 1608 ; the obje- 
ction that smrtis being compo- 
sed by men are not authorita- 
tive is met in Tantravartika 
by several answers 1259-60 ; 
those parts of smrti ( including 
Mahabharata and Puranas) that 
are concerned with Dharma 
and Moksa haye the Veda 
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as their source, while Smrti 
parts concerned with artha 
and kama are based on worldly 
practices, acc. to Tantravārtika, 
while episodes and tales in 
the epic and Puranas are 
arthavadas 1261-62; 
(II. 21) and Narada propose 
that when two smrtis are in 
conflict, reasoning based on 
the practices of elders was of 
greater force, 1266; what those 
who advocate the historical 
method or approach towards 
S. mean 1271-72; when Smrtis 
were in conflict with each 
other, various devices were 
employed instead of allowing 
an option, viz. different smrtis 
prevailed in the different 
yugas or that Manu should be 
followed, or the opinion of the 
majority be followed 1265-67. 
Smrticandrika 33, 37, 42n, 52n- 
53n, 66n, 7 1n, 75n, 218n, 828n, 
659, 661n, 663n, 706n, 898, 
905, 1096n, 1121n ( quotes 
Yosiyajiiavalkya on nydsa ), 
1122, 1130 (names and defines 
24 mudras that are same as in 
Devibhagavata ), 1192, 1227n 
(holds that a Satapatha text, 
though in the present tense, 
is to be construed as a vidhi ), 
1233, 1262, 1270n, 1273n, 
1302-3, 1314, 1315-6n, 1372n, 
1407, 1439n, 1442n, 1649n 
Smrtikaustubha 81n, 89-90, 101, 
119, 150n, 157n, 205, 213, 
210-1, 245n, 247n, 218-250n, 
606-608n, 663n, 672, 674, 
758n, 185n, 811, 1109n, 1134. 
Smrtimafijari (of Govindaraja ), 


Yàj. 
| Smrtisamuccaya 249n. 


i 
i 
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a digest on dharmaáàástra, of 
which a ms, on prayascitta is 
available 884. 

Smrtimuktàphala 33, 85n, 113, 
247n, 1120 (on nyàsa of letters 
of Gayatri on parts of the body ), 
1121n. 


Smrtitattva of Raghunandana 
( 1520-1570 A. D.), 836, 
1012n. 

Smrtiviveka, a work of Medha- 
tithi q. by him on Manu IT. 6, 
1258n, 

Surtyarthasara 30n, 

Snanasitra of Katyayana 1372, 

Snaitaka: observances of 27. 

Snellgrove, Dr. D. L., editor of 
‘ Hevajra-tantra’ 1147. 

Social Reform-vide a book publi- 
shed by Planning Commission 
called ‘Social Legislation and 
its role in Social Welfare’ and 
another work’ a century of 
Social Reform’ by 8. Nata- 
rajan 1636n. 

Social Service, what it often 
comes to, acc, to L. P. Jacks 
1675n ; vide under ‘ Pirta’ 
917-919, 1647n. 

Socialistic pattern of Society 
1679-80! vague meaning of, 
as admitted by P. M. Nehru, 
1680-81 ( who wants a demo- 
cratic socialism ). Socialism, 
democratic type of, 1681, 1695, 
Social welfare and welfare 
State distinguished 1697n. 

Solar eclipse at unusual times 
m. in Mahābhārata 744. 

Soloveytchik, G., a. of * Switzer- 
land in perspective’ 1664n, 

Soma: in & Soma sacrifice, if 
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soma plant be not available use 

- Pütikas as substitute and 
nothing else, though it be 

. more similar to Soma 1231 ; is 

: called ‘ Vrsavrata ’ in Ryveda, 
19; is called Lord of plants 
and king of brahmanas in Sat. 
Br. 740n ; S. sacrifice, person 
resolving to perform, need not 
consider the season or naksatra 
507, 523. 

Sorokin, Prof. P. A. on * Yoga' 

. 1456; a. of ‘Social and cul- 
tural dynamics’ 1615, 1617; 
a. of ‘Social philosophies in an 

age of crisis? 1615n. 

Sortes Sanctorum or Sortes Ver- 
gilianae, 811. 

South : is direction of pitrs 731n. 

Soul : (vide under brahman, 
maya): Christians believe in 
post existence of S. after physi- 
cal death and not pre-existence 

_1608; two kinds of Upanisad 
texts, one class saying that 
souls spring from the Highest 
_Atman, as sparks from a fire, 
while many Upanisad passages 
say that individual soul is 
unborn, immortal, that it is 
non-different from Supreme 
Self 1507-8; Vedantasitra 
( II. 3 17 ) affirms two propo- 
sitions viz. soul is unproduced 
and is eternal 1508; when 
some passages seem to mention 
creation or dissolution of Jiva, 
the reference is to the Upadhis 
( body and mind ) 1508. 

Soul or Souls: ( vide under 
‘Nastika’, ‘ Upanisads’): 
1205-7 ; are many, eternal, all- 
pervading, different from the 
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body, are agents ( kartr ) and 
also bhoktr ( enjoyers), are of 
the nature of pure conciousness 
1206 ; it appears ( from Chàn- 
Up. ) that Asura Virocana be- 
lieved that the body alone was 
the soul, 1205n : S. in Sàükhya 
and Yoga 1403; Kumarila 
complains that the Mimarsa, 
though not atheistic, was put 
forward by some as Lokayata 
1205 ; popular belief in Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmanas about 
individual S. was that by 
good deeds S. reaches heaven, 
becomes immortal and enjoys 
various pleasures 1498 ; P. 


M. S. does not expressly 
afirm the existence of 
the soul in any sūtra but 


Śabara propounds it in an 
elaborate argument 1205-6 ; 
question whether individual 8. 
is also a creation like trees and 
shrubs, discussed in Up. 1507 ; 
reward of many rites being 
Svarga, it is implied that P. M. 
S. accepts continous existence of 
the soul 1206; Slokavartika 
devotes 148 verses to this 
subject and the Tantravartika 
also briefly deals with it 1206. 
South Indian Architecture and 
sculpture, works on, 1656. 
Spells or Charms : against poison 
in Rg. I. 191, 1036; found in 
plenty in Atharvaveda 1035; 
Artyadisana and Satrunásana 
hymns of Atharvaveda, 1036; 
Sp. similar to those in Hindu 
or Buddhist works exist in Old 
English, Old High German, 
Keltic 1107 ; sleep -indueing S, 
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(Rg. VII. 53. 5~8 ) interpreted scribes recitation of Raksoghna 


by western scholarsas a lover’s verses and Apratiratha hymn 

charm for a clandestine mee- at sraddha dinner 786n. 

ting, which is not acceptable | Srautasüttas: two secondary 

1035; woman's S. against her meanings of vrata in, 26; 

co-wife in Rg. X. 145., 1035. writers of S. were called by 
Spengler: held view that civili- Viívarüpa merely YaAjfiikas 

zations have brith, growth, 1155n. 


decline and death and when | Sravana, naksatra, called Srona 
dead do not revive 1616-17 ; in Tai. S. and Br. 500. 


view of, dissented from by De Sravana month: important 
-Beus and Prof. Sorokin 1617. vratas in, are four 124 ff; on 
Sraddha : (vide under Brahmanas, Full Moon day of, practice on 


Harila, Sankranti) Baud. Dh S., West coast of India to offer to 
Manu, Vasistha prescribe that the sea flowers and cocoanuts 
a large company of Brahmanas among Hindus and among 
should not be invited at S. and | others also 128, 

that the learning and character | Sreyas, has two meanings, ‘better’ 
of those to be invited should and ‘ nihéreyasa’ 1415. 

be carefully examined, but | Sribhisya of Ramanuja on Ve 


puránas went against both dàntasütra 1159n. 
these 930-931; brahmanas | Sricakra (see under Yantra ); 
invited to dinner on 8. should promiscuous intercourse in, 


recite Vedas, Itihāsa-Purāņa m. by Kaulāvalitantra 1083n. 
820; times for Kamya S8. on Sriddatta, 29 (a. of Samayapra- 


sankranti, and other occasions dipa), 640n( a, of Ac&radaréa) ; 
221; not tobe performed at 925 view about śñdra’s eligibi- 
night except on eclipses 244 ; lity for Pauranika mantras. 


Pauranika mantras in, 920; | Sriharsa ( about end of 12th cen- 
Pagupata and other heretical tury A, D.): a. of * Khandana- 
men not to be fed in 978; khandakhadya’; is alleged to 
some smrtis prescribe only have been vanquished in argu- 
dmairaddha or hemasraddha| ment by Saikaracarya 1010n, 

in eclipses 246 ; though recom- Sriparvata, as a shrine for devo- 


mended highly on eclipses, S. tees of Siva and Parvati and a 
is difficult or well-nigh impo- place for securing miraculous 
ssible owing to time being powers 1047. 
short 246 ; three kinds of & viz. | Srisena: a. ofa Romakasiddhanta, 
navagréddhs, migra and puraina different from the Romaka in 
864-5n. Paficasiddhantika 515n. 
Śrāddhakriyākaumudi 924n, | Srisükta: 759, 919-20 (of 29 
926n, 931n-32n. verses, beginning with ‘ Hi- 





Sraddhasütra of Katyáyana, pre- ranyavarnàm harinim ’ . 
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Srividyamantra ( of 16 syllables): 
extravagant praise of, in tantra 
works, as superior to thousands 
of Agvamedhas 1101. 

Srutarthapatti, explained in Tan- 
travartika and is said to prove 
Apürva, 1211 and n. 

Srutaságarasüri, a. of com. on 
* Tattvàrthasütra? of Umāsvāti 
472n, 

Sruti, technical meaning of, in 
PMS III. 3. 14, 1309. 

Stars ( vide under ‘ Aristotle’ ). 

Star-gazer, condemned in an- 
cient times 527, 513. 

Stecherbatsky Th., a. of ‘ central 
conception of Buddhism ’,‘ The 
conception of Nirvana’ and 
‘ Buddhist Logic’ 942n, 

Stein, M. A. editor and transla- 
tor of Rajatarangini 655. 

Stein, Otto, paper of, on ‘Number 
18", 812n. 

Stevenson Mrs, a. of ‘ Rites of 
the Twice born' 60, 641n. 

Sthapaka, qualifications of, 890, 

— 1013. 

Stobha, meaning of, 1222n. 

Stocks, J. L., a. of ‘Time, cause 

_ and eternity’ 546n. 

Strabo, asserts that Chaldeans 

. were skilled in horoscopes 550; 

` mentions embassy from a king 

_ Pandion tu the West and to 
Augustus 599n. 

Streeter, B. H. 


and others, 


writers of essays on ‘ Immorta- | 


lity ’ 1604. 

Striparva, 466n, 467, 821. 

Stutterheim, W. F., a of * Indian 
influences in Balinese Art’ 
1657. 

Subhadra, though a maternal 
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uncle's daughter, was married 
by Arjuna and mimàárhsakas 
like Kumàrila deny that she 
was the daughter of Vasudeva, 
even when Ádiparva expressly 
says so 1280. 
Subrahmanyà-nigada 1325. 
Suécession Act, for Hindus 1706, 
Sudaréana, city of gods 1529. 
Sudargana Yantra, worship of, by 
a king or person desiring 
wealth and prosperity 1136. 
Sudàs, king in Rgveda who 
battled with ten kings 1664. 
Sudhanvan, a king, is said to 
have issued order that he 
would sentence to death his 
servants that would not kill 
Buddhists 1009, 1010n. 


Sudharma, assembly hall of gods, 
1539. 

Su di meaning of 670. 

Sidra: Buddha’s teaching very 
attractive to S. whose position 
was low in times of Vedas and 
smrtis 940; distinction made 
between dvijas and Š. in 
the matter of Vedic mantras 
and sacrifices 922, 1642; duty 
of $. to serve the three higher 
varnas acc. to Manu, 1257; 
Gautama prescribed for him 
‘namah’ in place of Vedic 
mantras 925; Mahabharata 
and Puranas were composed by 
Vyasa through compassion for 
$. and women 921-22; high 
spiritual life and moksa were 
not denied to S. 164; Maha- 
bharata, Ramayana and Pura- 
nas were meant for the educa- 
tion of S. and for securing 
moksa to $, 925, 1642; Š. not 
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to perform Pranayama, but 
only dhyana and repeat word 
Siva for om, 922 and to repeat 
in five 
mantra called saptārcis, ace. to 
Mit. while some othets said 
that he is to repeat ‘namah’ 
oniy 159n; 
views about $üdra and puránas 
among medieval writers, 33, 
172, 925 ; special facilities to 
and advantages of $. over 
other varnas 928-29 ; Vedanta- 
sūtra denies to the S. the right 
to study the Veda and does 
not discuss how $. and women 
are to secure higher spiritual 


daily sacrifices the 


life an ! final beatitude but the | 


Puranas do this 929-30; 
Vidura and Dharmavyadha, 
though éüdras, possessed b:ah- 
mavidyà and 
secured moksa, even acc, to 
Sankarüeàrya 1642; 


must 


have | 


920n, 925 ; three : 


aj., | 


Devala and Par&£ara permitted | 


even brahmanas to take food 


. t 2- | 
in the house of certain gidras 


such as the brahmana’s slave, 
barber ete. 1608. 

Suka, son and disciple of Vyasa 
1161, 1169; styled Badara- 
yani in Bházavatapurána 1169, 

Sukthankar, Dr. V. S. 838 ( on 
Rama episode ), 

Sukumar Ranjan Das 7l4n. 

Sulabhā, a nun, encounter of, 
"with Janaka 1368-70, 

Sülapàni ( 1375-1140 A, D. ) 30, 
46, 48, 239, 110£(a. of com. 

Dipakalikáà on Yàj. ). 

Sulbasütras of Apastamba and 
Katyayana (reference to the 

1132, 


squaring of a cirele ) 


27 
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by Vibhütibhushan Datta ). 

Sumantu, a. of a smrti 527. 

Sumbha and Ni$umbha, demons, 
killed by Devi 156, 

Sumerians: speak of a golden age 
of man and of huge numbers 
of years 7 80n. 

! Sun-( vide Bhàskarapüja) 363; 
as a malefic graha 573; called 
‘Shamash’ in Babylon and 
‘Helin’ in some Sanskrit works 
probably from Greek ‘ Helios’ 
572n; is one and never sets, 
acc, to Ait Br. 510-11; mila- 
mantra of, 1105; temples of, 
in ancient and medieval India 
624, 8983n; three important 
places of the worship of the 
Sun viz. Munlira (modern 
Modhera), Kalapriya and Mitra- 
vana S98n; northward passage 
forsix months had been noticed 
in the Brahmana period 223, 
491. 

Sunahéepa, story of, in Ait. Br. 
969n, 1701-5. 

astrolozical 


í 1132n (“science of the Sulba ' 
| 


Sunaphá, Yoga ; 
meaning of 584, 
Sundarakanda ( of BRam&yana ) 
Ti^. 
Sura ( see under ‘ wine’). 
Suregvara (most famous of 
| Saükarác&rya's disciples); a. 
; of  Naiskarmyasiddhi 1174, 
1199; a. of Vartikas on 
.  Sahkarücaryas hhásyas on Br. 
| Up. and Tai. Up. 1195, 1216n ; 
| and Mandana are 1 ot identical 
| 1195; S. isthe sıme as Viśva- 
i ripa 1194; Hourished between 
| 800-549 A. D,, 1198. 
| Sarparaka and Parafurüma 90n, 
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Süryaprajfiapti, a Jain work, | 
propounded the theory of two | 
suns and two moons 511. 

Süryapüjà-praéamsa 452. 

Süryasiddhanta 68, 592 ( men- 
tions Maya, king of Yavanas, to 
whom the Sun imparted Jyo- | 
tisa ), 644 ( tr. into English by 

. Whitney ) 656n, 657n, 676n, 
679n, 711; most accurate acc. 
io Varàhamihira 514n; on 
Kala and units of time 474, 
477; Prof. Neugebauer's view 
that S. did not copy Ptolemy, 
but received impetus from him 
601-2. 

Sürya, daughter of Savitr, mar- 
ried Soma 497n; is said to be 
wife of Aśvins 1044n 

Sufruta-samhita 474 (on Kāla), 
1032 (on ‘tantrayukti’ ), 1379 
(mentions Sankhya doctrines). 

Susumna, nadi; Kundalini, when 
awakened, enters the road to 
liberation which is Susumna 
1085. 

Süta ( vide Magadha) 862-861; 
business of, was to record and 
preserve historic traditions and 
genealogies 856; Gautama 
Dh. S. on the origin of S. 
862n; is a somewhat enigma- 
tic personality 862-3; Kautilya 
says that the S,and Magadha 
mentioned in Puranas are 
different from pratiloma castes 
862; one meaning of the word 
8. is charioteer and another is 
person of a mixed ( pratiloma) 
caste born of the union of a 
br&hmana woman with ksat- 
riya male 862; some Puranas 
like — Brahmànda, Padma, 
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Skanda, Vayu make the Sita 
of semi-divine origin in the 
Yajíia of Pitàmaha to get over 
any awkward situation 862-4 ; 
story of king Prthu Vainya 
having bestowed the country of 
Anüpa on Sütà and Magadha 
on Magadha 863; two expla- 
nations why he was called 
Roma- (or Loma-) harsana 
862. 

Sitasambita : 830, 930, 962,1631n 
( on four stages of Moksa ). 

Sütra ( aphorism ) : characteristics 
of, 1182n. 

Suttanipata 1005, 1636n ( verse 
from, quoted by Tilak ). 

Sutudii (modern Sutlaj river ) 
537. 

Svacchanda-tantra, a Tantra 
work of high authority in 
Kashmir Saivism 1086. 

Svadhyaya, means memorization 
of Veda, acc, to Sat. Br. 1416, 
acc, to Yogabhasya means japa 
of om and holy texts or study 
of fastras on moksa 1416. 

Svapa^a, a cándála 554n, 969n. 

Svapaka, lowest among untoucha- 
bles, followed the same avoca- 
tion as Cáudála and was 
governed by same rules 1043. 

Svapnadhyaya 774. 

Svapnesvara: vide under * Sün- 
dilya ’. 

Svarbhānu: son of an Asura, said 
in the Rg. to have struck the 
sun 569, 

Svarga, meaning of 824; is the 
reward of all sacrifices for 
which no reward is expressly 
provided by the Veda 1312. 

Svargarohanaparva 821, 840n, 
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1627n. 
Svarodaya 533n., 


Svastivacana 780n, 


Svetadvipa, a mythical land 
described in Santiparva and 
some Puranas like Vamana 
and Kirma, where everything 
was white and where Visnu 


and his devotees dwelt 142- | 


43. 
Svetagvataropanisad, 465, 921, 
952, 961, 963, 1033n ( Guru’s 
position ), 1044 (Sakti as non- 
different from God ), 
1055n,  1086n 


quotes a verse), l!lln (signs 


of effectiveness of Yoga practi- 
ces ), 1352, 1360-61 
words of Sankhya 
1377, 1385, 1387, 


system ), 


1451n. 1456, 
1478, 1500, 1502 (five ele- 
ments) 1504, 1538 (verse 
*dvàsuparnà'), 15614, 1573; 
referred to as érut in V. S. 
acc, to Sankara 136; states God 
as cause or source of creation 
465; bhasya on, attributed to 
Sankaracirya, of doubtful 
authenticity 1407 and n, 1707 
(fundamental questions of 
whence, whither and why 
raised ). 

Svistakrt, homa, 173 and n. 
Syamantaka jewel, story of 147, 
459. 

Syenayaga, an ancient magic rite 
lll4n, 1183, 1245 ; mantra in, 
used by Matsya-purana for 
black magic 1114n. 

Syrian Christians were given 
special privileges by Hindu 


yoga ), 


Taittirtya Aranyaka, 


1045, ! 
( Kularnava | 
is full of | 

1395n, : 
1424n, 1431n. 1448 (dhyāna- 
1460, | 


Taittiripa Samhità, 18, 
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kings of South India 1018. 
24-5, 35, 
185, 194, 727-28n, 785, 787n, 
796n, 798n, 853, 920, 1180, 
1190n, 1627n. 


Taittiriya Brahmana, 18n, 65, 


185n, 194, 487, 492, 494n, 
498-9, 500, 505-7, 510, 511n, 
523-4, 527, 538, 546, 56], 
656n, 659n, 670n, 701, 720, 
721n, 123-4 (adhrigupraisa ), 
726, 739n, 758, 786-7, 803-4, 
814, 934 (food is life), 1032, 


lll4n, 1153, 1224, 1239-41, 
1285n, 1290, 1298, 1301, 
1307n, 1314, 1316, 1320n, 


1321, 1328n, 1489n(has all 
verses of Rg. X.129 except 
one), 1528n, 1535, 1548n, 
1633, 1646 ; Tai. Br. I. 5 differs 
from Tai. Br. III, 1 as to the 
names of naksatras and presi- 
ding deities 505. 

22-3, 
25-6n, 63, 65-6, 73, 121n, 
126, 146, 183n, 185, 487, 489, 
492, 495n, 498, 500, 505, 
507-8, 596n, 659n, 667, 671- 
2, 691n, 697-8, 719-20n, 721, 
124n, 726, 737n, 756, 758, 
773, 785-90, 796, 802-3, 814, 
919, 927n, 1024, 1044, 1096n, 
]!14n, 1131, 1152-53, 1203, 
1207, 1214, 1217n, 1221, 
1224, 1226, 1232, 1238-39, 
1244, 1246 ( prohibits speaking 
uutruth ), 1257n, 1268, 1288, 
1291-2, 1294, 1295p, 1297, 
1301, 1305n, 1308n, 1315n, 
1316, 1318n (on śūdra and 
theory of debts), 1320n, 
1325n, 1331n, 1385n, 1386n, 
1416n, 1433, 1493, 1511, 1544, 
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1589n, 
jyatà ). 
Taittiriya Upanisad 24, 466, 
914 ( on creation ), 921, 10550, 
1086, 1153 ( word mimàrsà 


1631n (word Sayu- 
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occurs ), 1180, 1257, 1387, : 
1416, 1484, 1486, 1488n, , 
1501-2, 1507, 1528n, 19562, 


1582, 1649 ( where Up. means 
secret doctrine ). 
Takakusu, Dr. J. 942n, 1375-5. 
Taksasilà ( modern Taxila ), had 
a university where even prin- 
ces came to Jearn 512. 


Tàmbüla-not to be eaten in Eka- ; 


dasivrata 107, 116. 


Tànlya Bráhmana: 51ln, 659u, 


670n, 1227n, 


1231, 


1214, - 


1313n, 1471, 1516n ( explains . 


words of Ky. IX. 62. 1). 


Tanhà ( trspà, hankering ) giving . 
up of, emphasized by Upani- ; 


sads, Mahabharata, 
and Puranas 939 and n. 
Tantra (in P. M. S.) 1331; 
eleventh chap. of, P. M. S. 
deals with T. which means a 
case where one act serves the 
purpose of several other rites 
. or acts, and examples 1331. 
Tantra (or tantras, acc. to con- 


text): | 1031-1151; (vide ! 
under Cakrapūjā, China, 
guhya, guru, Kauladharma, 
magic, magicians, Mahanir- 


vanatantra, makaras, months, , 
nadis, purascarana, éakti, śāk- ' 
tas, Saradatilaka, siddhis, Sri- · 


vidyamantra, spells, tantrika, 
tattva, Tibet, Vajrayana vama- 
cara, yantra); aims of T. 
were moksa and attainment of 
siddhis, 1112-13; are Hindu 


? 


Buddha : 
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Buddhist and Jaina and are 
alike in some respects but 
differ in some others 1031, 
1018; are upaveda of Athar- 
vaveda, ace, to Sukranitisdra 
1036;  Bhairavi-cakra, and 
tattva cakra worship 1059 and 
n; Buddhist T. deified im- 
portant personages of Bud- 
dhism and took over other 
deities, Ganeia, Sarasvati and 
others 1049; Buddhist T. also 
claimed to show the path to 
the attainment of all objects 
from success in love affairs to 
liberation 1115;  Cakrapüjà, 
a revolting rite 1089; deriva- 
tion of woid Tantra 1018; 
differences and similarities 
between Buddhist and Hindu 
tantras 1011;  difficuity of 
defining a T. 1018; Durga, 
acc. to Mahanirvana T., is 
highest prakrti of Paramat- 
man, has various naues 1057 ; 
end and aim of a few higher 
minds among some tantras and 
Tantrikas was attainment of 
high spiritual powers by Yoga 
practices and realization of 
supreme Tattva, variously 
called Brahma, Siva, Devi and 
moksa 1091 ; evidence of any 
Euddhist works on Tantras be- 
fore 650 A. D. practically none, 
1040n ; 
works of the prevalence of 
Tantrik and Sakta worship in 
India before 7th century A. D. 
1040; famous Chinese trave- 
llers Fa Hien, Yuan Chwang 
and I-tsing do not refer to 
study of Buddhist T, in India 


evidence in Bànws 
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1038, 1010; five 
spoken of as paths to moksa 
by some T. 1019; five paths 
named in some T, and four in 
Sadhanamala 1U38n-1039 ; four 
named Tantras introduced in 
Kambuja (Cambodia) about 
800 A. D. 10480; Gayatri 
mantra of Kali set out 
1058, 1101; great importance 
of guru and mantra in all 
Tantras 1071, 1101 ; groups of 
10, 18 and 64 Saiva T. in 
Tantrāloka 1049n ; zuru, after 
initiating a disciple into T, 
rites, was to hand over to the 
neophyte a bowl for drinking 
wine, mudrà and courtezan 
1055-56 ; Haraprasad Sastri's 
view that T. practices origi- 
nally came from outside India 
and view of A. Avalon that 
they came to India from 
Chaldea or Sakadvipa, exami- 
ned 1033-314, 1010 ; Hindu T. 
try to show that they are based 
on the Vedas, quote Vedic 
mantras and claim to describe 


amnayas 


an easier and quicker path to 
mokga 1051-52; Hindu T. 
present two sides, one philo- 
sophical, the other popular and 
magical, relying on mantras, 
mudràs, cakras and yantras, 
1057 ; ignore the great moral 
danger, involved in the persi- 
stent teaching of worship with 
five makáras and also ignore 
the advice of Gita (IIL. 21, 
1087 ; in Kaula system siddhi 
results from those very sub- 
stances (wine, flesh etc, ) by 
(resorting to) which men 
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(ordinarily) incur sin 1064, 
1074; influenced by Sankhya 
138%; important Kashmir 
Tautrik works 1050; Ksetras 
of Devi over one hundred ace, 
to Devibhagavata, 1039; Kula- 
rpàva and other T. praise 
the vedas; employ vedic 
mantras and quote Upanisads 
and Bhagavadgita 1086-87 ; 
list of Sanskrit works on T. 
witb authors, dates and edi- 
tions, 1140-1147 ; list of works 
and papers on. T. in English 
1148-1151; literature on T. 
was vast. 1043; Makàras five, 
emphasis ou, in almost all 
Tantra works as leading to 
miraeulous powers and libera- 
tion, 1031, 1049, 1052, 1058, 
1661, 1082; Makàras explained 
by later writers on T. as used 
not in the ordinary senses but 
in special esoteric senses on 
which the writers themselves 
differ 1081n; Mantras called 
bija like Àrim' and grim aad 
a list of them called Bijani- 
ghantu 1058n; Mantra of ten 
syllables ‘hrim śrīm krīm para- 
meśvari svāhā, by merely lis- 
tening to which a man 
becomes jivanmukta but 
Mahanirvana adds that man- 
tras do not confer siddhi unless 
five maküras are offered 1058; 
Mandalas, an item in T. 
worship, 1131ff; Mantras are 
the very core of T. and T. is 
often called Mantraśāstra 
1098; Mantras of Sakti do 
not confer perfection unless 
one follows kula practices 
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1052; mantras that the follo- 
wers of 
employ about three makàras 
( wine, mudr& and 
1056-57; Mantra t sac- 
cidekam brahma ' is best 1057 ; 
mantra ‘brahmarpanam brahma’ 
( Bhagavadgità IV. 24) to be 
. recited when offering wine 
and other tattvas to the highest 
Self 1059n; medieval works 
on Kaula cult speak of drin- 


Vamamarga may 


coitus ) 


king wine, flesh eating, mazth- | 


una in the vulgar sense as 
means of Devi worship and 
assert that by doing so libera- 
tion would be secured 1087; 
T. mention the six mayic and 
terrible rites, Santi, vasikarana, 
stambhana, vidvegana, marana, 
uccátana 1070, 1105, 1113-14 ; 
method of referring to bija 
mantras like ‘hrim’ in a round 
about or mystical way 1058n ; 
merely drinking wine or eating 
meat, indulging in sexual inter- 
course would never confer 
siddhi but it must be the result 
of strictly following the kaula 
path, says Kulàrnava 1064; 
meaning of word T. in Rgveda, 
Atharvaveda and Tai. Br. is 
*1oom* 1031 ; meaning of word 
T. acc. to Yàj, Amarakoáa, 
Brhaspati, Katyayana and Bha-. 
gavata 1031-32; Modern 
apologists fur Tantricism emp- 
hasize that the instructions in 
the Guhyasamajatantra are 
meant only for yogis who have 
attained some yogic perfection 
1077n; most Hindu T. are 
dialogues between Siva and 
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Parvati or Skanda or Bha- 
irava, similarly later 
Buddhist writers on T. profess 
that they quote Buddha 1038, 
1051; most important and 
eariy Buddhist works on 
Tantrik cults, Prajiiopayavini- 
Scaya and  Jüànasiddhi, are 
not earl.er than the 8th cen- 
tury A. D. 1041; names of 
some published Hindu and 
Buddhist T. 1050; names of 
sixty-four T. 1049n ; names of 
some Vaispava T. 1051 ; names 
of works in which the philoso- 
phieal aspects of Hindu T. 
may be studied 1051; notrace 
of direct connection between 
Aibarvaveda and Tantras 
1037 ; oldest among Buddhist 
Tantrasare Áryamaüjusrimüla- 
kalpa and Gubyasamajatantra 
acc, to Dr. Bhattacarya, 1050 ; 
path of T. cult in its higher 
level was one of Upàsanà or 
bhakti, but it often degenera- 
ted into magie and moral and 
depravity 1090; Pàrànanda- 
sütra and some other T. works 
provide that drinking wine 
before the stage where eye- 
balls begin to roll or mind 
remains steady and having 
intercourse with Sakti accor- 
ding to the rules of the éastra 
is not blamable and to drink 
beyond that stage is bestial 
and sinful 1056; paths in T, 
are three, Daksina (declared 
in Veda, smrtis and Puranas), 
Vama (declared by Veda and 
agamas ), uttara ( declared by 
Veda and Guru), latter one 
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being superior to preceding 
one 1051; peak perid of 
Tantrik works and cults, both 


Hindu and Buddhist, was 
from 7th to 12th century 
A. D, 1073; philosophical 


or spiritual side of T. not much 
Studied except by Arthur 
Avalon, B. Bhattacarsa and 


afew others 1031; pithas (of ' 


Kalika ) m. in Rudrayamala 
1034; points that distinguish 
T. works from other religious 
literature in Sanskrit 1092-93; 
points of difference between 
T. and Sakta works, though 
both have much in common 
1012; possible motives of 
founders of Tantrik cult for 


discarding convent:onal mora- . 


lity 1077 ; poular mind associ- 


ates T. with worship of Šakti ` 


(i.e. Kali) and with mudrās, 
mandalas, five makaras, vama 
and daksina mirza and magic 
practices 1031; possible rea- 
son for non-mention of Tantra 
doctrines in Sarvadarsanasan- 
graha 1139 ; prescribe Vaidiki 
sandhyà to be followed by 
Tàntriki sandhyà 1101; pro- 
visions of, about the materials 
and capacity of wine cups 
1059; provide, in contrast to 
Vedanta, methods which assist 
men of ordinary intellect in 
developing psychical] forces and 
attaining liberation 1072; put 
furward the theory that to the 
pure-hearted 
pure, only the sinful vasané is 
reprehensible 1085n ; purpose of 
most Buddhist T. is to indicate 


everything is 
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a short path to Buddhahood by 
yogic practices, introducing the 
element of Šakti for yogic prac- 
tices and for securing miracu- 
lous powers 1051; question 
whether Hindu T. were prior 
to Buddhist T. or vice versa is 
difficult but present author 
holds Hindu T. were not 
borrowed from Buddhist T. 
1038-40; references to 64 T. 
in Saundaryalahari 1019; re- 
semble Puranas in several res- 
pects 1049; rivalry between 
Hinduand Buddhist T. 1061-5 ; 
Rudrayámala statement that 
Buddha taught Vasistha the 
Kaula path, examined 1034; 
Sádhakas iu T. are of three 
kinds, paéu, vira and divya 
1052n ; Sadhaka in T, should 
feel that guru, mantra devata 
and his own soul are all one 
1101; Sàánkhya tattvas, Prak- 
rti, mahat, Ahankara are weld- 
ed on to the worship of Sakti 
1053 ; 
most T. about knowledge con- 
veyed by the guru to the dis- 


secrecy enjoined by 


cipleand worship with makaras, 
1054; some great scholars and 
poets had a sneaking admira- 
tion for T. worship 1076 ; some 
modern writers have been 
somewhat unjust to whole T. 
literature by labelling it all as 
hlack magie or obscene 1091 ; 
some Tantras like Mahanirvana 
try to stem the tide of sexual 


immorality 1077; some T. 
practically inculcate what 
appears as unbridled licence 


1073; some Hindu T. contain 
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sublime philosophie views deri- 
ved from the Upanisads, the 
Gita, from Sankhya and Yoga 
and the final goal is Mukti to 
be secured by the path of T. 
1050-51; so much of T. that 
is not opposed to Veda is 
authoritative acc. to Devi- 
bhagavata 1064; Tattracakra 
worship described 1059, 1087 ; 
T. says $uddhi means the offer- 
ing of flesh, wine and mudra 


to the devatéa with the recital | 


of three bijas 1058n, 1088; 
T. teach the repetition of man- 
tras that have no meaning or 
that contain the letters of 2 
mantra ina reversed form 1107 ; 
T. teachers’ names often end 
in the word Ananda 1073n; T. 
topics like mantras, nyása, 
manlala taken over into 
some Purinas, and dharma- 
sastra works 1095-96 ; teaching 
of tantrik texts about worship 
with five makaras created a 
debased state in society, which 
is reflected in some parts of 
Sanskrit literature 1073-76 ; 
T. texts fall into five classes, 
Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Saura 
and Ganapatya 1092; theory 


of such T. works as Sarada- | 


tilaka about mantras set out 
1098-99; theory of sublima- 
tion put forward for explaining 
the insistence on five makàras 
1085; theory of T. works 
that wine, meat and sexual 
unions ars the only and the 
best means of Devi worship 
invite strong condemnation 
1092-3; thought is recognised 
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in some T. works as having 
creative power and may do 
good if kind and may cause 
suffering if evil 1100; three 
aspects of the deity worshipped 
by Tantrikas are sthila (an 
image), süksma (worship by 
mantras) and para ( highest, 
to be apprehended by the mind 
of the s&/haka) 1091; three 
groups of T. viz, Visnukrànta, 
Hathakránta and Aávakrànta 
and 64 are assigned 
to each group 1049; time 
when the word Tantra assumed 
its the 
people who first introduced 
tantra practices or the country 
where they first arose cannot 
be determined with certainty 
1033; to drink wine without 
performing Suddhi was conde- 


peculiar meaning, 


mned even by T. writers 1089 ; 
translations of Sanskrit works 
on Tantra in Tibetan are avai- 
lable, but the originals are not 
yet found 1048 ; Vajrayana T. 
arose in Uddiyana, ace. to one 
view 1039; Vaisnavatantras, 
twentyfive, named by Agni- 
purána 1051; vast literature 
Tantras 1031; Vedas, 
Sastras and Puranas are of 
hardly any use, when Maha- 


on 


nirvanatantra is understood 
1057; Vedie mantras for 
sanctifviug flesh, fish, and 


muJra are respectively Rg. I. 
22, 20, VIIT. 59. 12, I. 22. 
20-71; T. Vidyà divided into 
three groups viz. Kadi, Hadi 
and Sadi 1045; view of Dr. 
Bagchi about foreign elements 


Index 


in Tantrik doctrines 1034 ; 


Vira type of T. worshipper | 


required to possess high moral 
and spiritual level, but Rudra- 
yamala allows a vira to honour 
the charming wife of another 
flushed with wine 1088-89; 
women were made gurus in 
Tantrik cult 1075; woman 
associated with a male for 
tantrik worship or for maithuna 
was called sakti, prakrti or laté 
and she could be one’s wife 
or another’s wife or a veśyā 
1081, 1090n; word ‘phat’ 
occurs in Vaj. S. and is emplo- 
yed in abhicéra 1037; works 
on T. like Saradatilaka enume- 
rate thirty-six tattvas (inclu- 
ding those of the sankhya 
system) 1063; works on T. 
introduced into Tibet, Mongo- 
lia, China, Japan and South 
East Asia 1048; works on T. 
placed women on a footing of 
equality with men, and endea- 
voured to provide a common 
platform 1092; works on T. 
employ Vedic mantras, and 


also their own, 1100-1; 
works on T. say that 
mantras possess wonderful 


powers and that a Tantrika 
secures a}] powers by following 
the practices of his guru’s 
school 1101; worship of Sakti 
with wine, flesh and edibles 
of various kinds, 1046n, 1047 
(in Visnu-purana ), 1052-53 
( worship of Sakti with five 
Tattvas, which are sometimes 
identified with five elements ) 
1052-53; worship of Kesava 


28 


| 


| 


1 


| 
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laid down in Tantras referred 
to by Bhàgavata 1093; writers 
on T. clothe their practices 
in bombastie words 1081; 
writers, medieval and modern, 
were largely justified in their 
condemnation of Tantrik prac- 
tices 1694; yantra ( some- 
times called cakra ) also is a 
characteristic item in Tāntrik 
worship 1135-1139. 

of Abhinavagupta 
1049n. 


Tantrarahasya of Ramanujacarya, 


last noted work of Prabhakara 
school composed about 1750 
A. D., 1185n, 1189, 1283n. 


| Tantrarājatantra 1088, 1106n, 


1119 (on abhiseka ), 1136 
( on Yantra ), 1138n-39. 
| Tantraratna, of Parthasarathi- 


misra 1189. 


Tantravartika of Kumarilabhatta 


(a voluminous com. on Sabara’s 
bhasya on P. M. 8. I. 2 to end 
of Chap. III); 96n, 926n, 
985n, 1009n, 1162n, 1174, 
1179 (papers on ‘Gleanings 
from Sabara and Tantravar- 
tika’ and ‘ Tantravartika and 
Dharmasastra’), 1181 (on 
adhikara for Agnihotra 
and Daría-pürpamasa ), 1186n, 
1188, 1191n, 1206n ( propo- 
sitions about soul specified ), 
1211 (on Apürva), 1212n, 
1216n, 1220n-24n, 1228», 
1329 (defines vidhi, niyama 
and parisankhya ), 1236n ( bha- 
vanü is the  pratyayàrtha ), 
1237n, 1241n, 1244, 1247n, 
1249n ( on * Vikalpa’), 1253n, 
1254, 1258-59 ( is most exhaus- 
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tive on Smrtis), 1261-62n, 
1264 (on sadacára), 1273n- 
Tán (on Kalpa and Kalpa- 
sütras), 1277n, 1290n, 1293n, 
1295n, 1297n, 1302, 
1307n, 1309n, 1329 ( collects 
about three dozen cases of 
badha in general ), 1333 ( on 
change in meaning of ‘ rajan’), 
1544n, 1545; examines all 
the well-known classes of Sans- 
krit works with regard to 
their usefulness and relation 
to Veda and other-worldly 
experience 1260-1262. 
Tantrayuktt : means ‘main ca- 
nons or principles of exposition 
of a éastra’ acc. to Kautilya, 
Caraka and Suésruta 1032. 
Tantrik Texts ( Vol. I-XXII), 
edited by Arthur Avalon; Vol. 
1, 1049, 1058n, 1097, 1124n, 
1127; Vol. II 1060n; Vol. 
IV.1038n; Vol. VII 1035n; 
Vol VIII. 1054; Vol X. 
1140; Vol. XIV 1050n. 
Tantrik-‘ cult in  Epigraphs,' 
paper by Mr. B. P. Desai 
- 1046n; T. practices prevailed 
in N. India long before 11th 
century A. D., 869n ; T. litera- 
ture is classified into Srotas 
(that are three), Pitha and 
Amndya 1049. 


Tantrik : gurus (some ) in Kash- 
mir in llth century A. D. 
practised incest 10;5-6; T. 
Sculpture at Puri and other 
temples in Orissa 1088 ; works 
emphasize that mantra must 
be received from 2 qualified 
guru and the sádhaná must 
be done under his guidance 


1110. 


Tapas 304-305, 1415n, 1416; 


grand eulogy of T. in Manu, 
Yaj, 1415n; in Rgveda 
means ‘heat’ in some cases 
and ‘austerities’? in some ( as 
in X. 109. 4, X. 154. 2 and 5, 
X. 190. 1) 1415n; in Sat. 
Br. and Ait. Br. it is indicated 
that tapas like yajia would 
bestow everything 1415, 1489 ; 
in Upanisads T. is one of the 
means leading to realization 
of brahman 1415n; Maha- 
bhàrata has frequent eulogies 
of T. 1416n; Manu provides 
that only three pranayamas 
performed acc. to prescribed 
rules are highest T. 1415n; 
means acc. to Ap. Dh. S. the 
strict observances laid down 
for a vedic student, 1415n; 
Santiparva says that T. con- 
sists in ahimsàa, truthfulness, 
kindliness and restraint of 
senses and not in mortification 
of the body 1416n; Vyasa- 
bhasya explains Tapas as bear- 
ing the pairs of opposites ( cold 
and heat, hunger and thirst ) 
and observances like Krechra, 
Candrayana 1416. 


Tapta-mudrà-dhàrana-making 


marks of conch, discus etc., 
(weapons of God Visnu) on 
limbs or parts of the body with 
heated copper or the like by 
Madbvas 305. 


Tarabhaktitarangini, 977n, 1072n, 


1109 ( on Savasádhana ), 1142 


Taranath (born 1573 or 1575 


A. D.) a of a ‘History of 
Buddhism’ ( written in 1608 


Indez 


A. D.), 1010n, 1033n, 1118; 
gives a confused account about 
persecution of Buddhists by 
Kumarila and Saükaracárya 


1010n. 


Taratantra 1142, 


Tarka ( ratiocination ) and Dhar- 
masastra 1468-1482: (vide 
‘ Nyaya’, ‘people’, ‘tolerance’, 
‘Upanisads’); as an anga of 
Yoga 1419, 1469; Buddhists 
and Jains were declared to be 
heterodox, not because they 
resorted to T. but because they 
did not at all acknowledge the 
authority of the Veda and the 
sacred tradition 1471; Manu 
provides that none but he who 
considers the dicta of ( vedic ) 
sages, the rules of dharma ( in 
smptis ) and takes the help of 
tarka not in direct conflict 
with Veda and $àstras knows 
what Dharma is and this is the 
position of most orthodox 
Sanskrit writers about Tarka, 
1469; Sahkaracárya's position 
about T. 1470-71; Smrtis lay 
down that blindly following 
ihe words of sastra would lead 
toloss of Dharma and that in 
case of conflict between two 
Smrtis reasoning should be 
resorted to, 1470;  smrtis 
and ancient Sanskrit writers 


a a e tue ie 
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acceptable to most people on 
such questions as the existence 
of God or of the individual 
soul, or on what happens after 
death 1170; T. favoured by 
or not opposed to Sruti is ac- 
ceptable to Br. Up. acc. to 
Sankarácárya 1469n; within 
the limits laid down by San- 
karicarya and other orthodox 
Sanskrit writers there was room 
enough for an enormous and 
bewildering variety of convi- 
ctions, rites and practices to 
claim orthodoxy and examples 
of these 1471; wise man who 
is pure should, in deciding 
upon dharma and adharma, 
act after relying on his own 
intelligence (reason) 1470; 
word ‘tarka’ occurs in Katho- 
panisad 1468; Yaj. Smrti 
mentions Nyáya (v.l. tarka ) 
as one of the fourteen vidyas 
and one of the means of 
knowing dharma 1468, 


| Tarkadipika 1486n. 


| 


, Tarpana 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Tarn, W. W., author or’ Greeks 


in Bactria and India’ 516, 655 
( criticized ). 

(offering water), of 
seven sons of Brahma, acc. to 
Katyayana’s Snanasiitra, Mat- 
sya and other Puranas 1372. 


Tátparyadaríana, com, on Ap. 
Gr. 802n. 

Tattva : meaning of, differs in 
Tantrik works acc. as the wor- 
shipper concerned is Tamasika 
( Pasu), Rajasika (vira) and 
Sattvika ( divya), 1082. 

Tattvabindu of Vacaspati, Intro- 
duction to, 1158n-1159n. 


have been very tolerant 
of differing views even | 
on fundamental matters and 
brought about great changes 
in rituals, philosophical views, 
social customs, without perse- 
cution 1475; T. a'one cannot 
give final answers or answers 
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Tattvanistha - parivartanavàdi — 
parisad, later termed 
Dharmanirnayamandala, its 
members and work for reform 
and reorganization of Hindu 
Society 1705-1707. 

Tattvas, twenty-five, in Sankhya 
and in Sàntiparva 1358, 1365. 

Tattvarthasitra of ^ Umasvàti 
4T2n. 

Tattvasamasa, a late work on 
Sankhya in 23 sütras 1354; 
com, on, called Kramadipika 
1354. 

Tattvasangraha of Santaraksita 
( 705-762 A. D.), connects 
Buddha with magic practices 
1037. 

Tattvavaisiradi of Vacaspati, 
com. on Yogasitra, 907. 


Tattvopaplava-simha of 
rasibhatta 1472n. 

Tawney C. H. a. of ‘ Acquisitive 
society * 1481n. 

Taxes, recent Indian 
defects of 1695n. 

Tejobindu-Upanisad (on proper 
asana ) 1431. 

Temple : of Rāhu 684; of Sun m. 
in ‘ Gupta Inscriptions’ 683n ; 
of Sun in ancient and medie- 
val India 683-84; of 64 
Yoginis, 174 ; three temples of 
the sun established in three 
different places acc. to Varaha- 
puràna 898n. 

Testament, Old and New, both 
emphasize sacredness of vows 
28. 

Tevijjasutta, condemns Buddhist 
monks maintaining themselves 
by such arts as predicting 627. 

Thibaut, a. of a work on Indian 


Jaya- 


taxes, 
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Astronomy, mathematics and 
astrology in the German 
Grundriss, 484, 487, 490-92, 
508-10, 512, 579 ( criticized ); 
observes that what Indians 
knew before Greek influence is 
not much and is primitive 512; 
observes that Greek astrology 
entered India between 
Firmicus (middle of 4th cen- 
tury A. D.) and Varahamihira, 
579-80; observes that Mr. 
Dixit's work on * Hindu Astro- 
nomy ’ is the richest source of 
material on it, 484; on Romaka 
Siddhanta 515. 

Third Five Year Plan: total in- 
vestment programme of, 1084ff ; 
total American aid from 1951 
to end of Third F. P. 1691ft. 

Thomas E J., a. of ‘History of 
Buddhist Thought’ 1107. 

Themas, Prof. F. W. 1104n; 
presentation volume 757n, 

Thompson C., ‘Reports of the 
Magicians’ etc. 565n, 572n. 

Thorndike, a of ‘History of 
magic and experimental 
science 550n. 

Throbbing (spaudana or sphu- 
rana); of arms and eyes 
regarded in India from 
ancient times as harbinger of 
coming events 800-801 ; of 
right or left side of body is 
auspicious respectively for men 
and women 800; prognostica- 
tions from 799-801; removal 
of the effects of inauspicious T. 
brought about by gifts of gold 
to bráhmanas 800; results of 
the T. of limbs from head to 
soles set out 800. 


Tikkanikà : 


Index 


Tibet ( vide Sanskrit literature ); ; 
Padmasambhava, a Tantrik | 
Buddhist was called from Uddi- | 
yana by a Tibetan king ( 749— ' 
786 A. D.) and settled in T., | 
1040-41; script based on an| 
lndian alphabet was introdu- i 
ced in T.about 640 A.D., 1040. | 
a small work of, 
Varahamihira on Yatra 617. | 
Tiladhenu, gift of, on Karkasan- | 
kranti 218. | 
Tilak, Lokamanya, a. of Gita- | 
rahasya( in Marathi ) 1171- | 
72n; his explanation  of' 
Bhagavadyita ( XIIL £) not 
accepted 1171-72; a of‘ Orion’ 


and ‘Arctic Home in the! 
Vedas’ 3, 485, 498, 499n, | 
510, 513; on ‘ Vedic, 


Chronology’ 644, 645n; held : 
several conferences of Indian | 
astronomers for improving 
paficangas 712; views of, on 
caste and urgency of inde- 
pendence and not mere social 
reform 1635n-1636n. 

Timaeus a dialogue of Plato, | 
781, 1502, 1505n. 


Time (see under Kala ); amanta 
reckoning 659; Buddhist 
Sanskrit writers like Prajüa- 
karagupta hold that T. is not a 
separate entity 472 ; conception | 
of, 463-475 ; divisions of T. | 
from nimesa to Kalpa given by 


| 


Manu 638; first among great | 
problems of philosophy 463 ; | 
fundamental periods of time | 
are day, month, year, 644-45 ; 
human reckoning of T. is four- 
fold viz. Saura, Candra, 
Sàvana, Náksatra (or Árkga )! 
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656n-59 ; identified with 
Nàaràyana in  Mahànaráyana 


Up. 466; indications of the 
existence of T. ace. to 
Vaisesikasitra and Pragasta- 
pada’s bhasya 469; is a dravya, 
acc. to Vaisesikasitra and 
Caraka 474; Jaina writers hold 
that T. is one of six padarthas 
472; lengthy disquisition on T. 
in Maitri Up. 465-66; long 
disquisition on T. in Nyaya- 
mafijari 469; Manusmrti on, 
168; measures of T. snch as 
Yuga, Mahayuga, Manvantara, 
Kalpa, 686ff ; minute divisions 
of T. such as nimesa mentioned 
from even Vedic times, 475; 
nine reckonings of, out of which 
only five are ordinarily em- 
ployed 656-57;  Ny&yasüiraà 
holds that time is past, present 
or future 169;  pürnimànta 
reckoning 659; questions as 
to, 463; some western philo- 
sophie works on T. 475; some 
philosophers hold that time is 
either past or future, but that 
there is no present T. 469; 
space, T. and God are one and 
the same acc. to Raghunatha, 
follower of Navyanyaya 470; 
spoken of, in the same terms 
as brahman in Maitri and Tai, 
Up. 466; sublime conception 
of,in Atharvaveda as ageless, 
as the creator of everything, 
including Prajapati, 463-4 ; 
truta ( or truti ) as the smallest 
unit of. T. in Kautilya and 
Süryasiddhànta 214, 476-77; 
units of T. from nimesa to year 
mentioned in Br, Up. 475-76 ; 
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units of time, same verse on, 
in Santiparva and Vayu, 
Matsya, Vigsnu and Brahmanda 
puranas 476n ; units of T. such 
as Prana, Pala, Ghati or Nadi 
or Danda 684; Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari on T. 475 ; views 
differ as to the number of units 
of T. and their relation to each 
other among Manu, Kautilya, 
Puránas, Amarakosa  Sürya- 
siddhanta 476-477. 


Tithi ( or. tithis. acc, to context): 


( vide under Amiéavasy, 
Astaka, day, God, naksatra, 
Kala, Paurnamasi, Vedha, 


week days ); all religious acts 
to be begun in the morning, 
even if t, is viddhé 72; all 
rites, Vedic and smarta, vrata, 
dana do not yield proper re- 
ward as long as the proper t. for 
it is not determined 73 ; anga 
(subsidiary matter) to Vedic 
and smrti prescriptions and 
prohibitions, 71; a tithi touch- 
ing three days was held to be 
inauspicious for marriage, in- 
vasion and auspicious religious 
acts 68-69; certain t. dear to 
certain gods, 70 ; decision of a 
proper t. for religious rite is by 
recourse to Yugmavakya, when 
a tithi extends over two days, 
74 ; derivation of word t. from 
root ‘tan’ to spread 67n; 
different views before Ait. Br. 
on which a tithi rite was to be 
performed 66; divided by 
Dharmasindhu into Pirna and 
Sakhanda 71-72; divided by 
Nirnayasindhu into Suddha 
and Viddha 71n; division of, ! 
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into five groups, 70; divi- 
sion of tithis into  kharva, 


darpa, himsra or himsa 78; 
even ift. begins in the after- 
noon, à sahkalpa had to be 
made in the morning, provided 
the vrata has to be performed 
on that t. though viddhà 82; 
T. is time or period required 
by the moon to gain twelve 
degrees on the sun to the east 
68; long lists of acts and 
things forbidden on certain 
tithis 79-80; lords of tithis 
acc, to Brhat-samhita and 
others 69, 111; loss caused by 
eating certain things on certain 
tithis, 70; most important 
topie in relation to vrata is t. 
56; motion of moon being 
irregular the number of ghati- 
kas of at. may be any figure 
from about 54 to 65, 68; Pa- 
nini mentions affix ‘tithae 
( probably due to word ‘tithi’ ) 
and Pataüjali mentions Paur- 
namàái tithi 67; Parna, Sa- 
khandà, Suddhà and Viddhà 
defined 72, 113; purvaviddha 
and paraviddha, explained 74; 
theory that shortening and 
lengthening of tithis is due to 
piety and sinfulness of men, 
78; t, though khanda, is to 
be regarded as sakala for 
dharmaáàastra purposes in some 
cases 73; unit day ( from 
sunrise to sunrise) may have 
two tithis or even three tithis 
touching it or one tithi may 
spread to or touch three civil 
days 68; unit day toucbing 
three tithis was regarded as 


Index 


holy, 68; vedha defined 72- 
73; week days, naksatras and 
tithis are means of securing 
merit or sin, 71; what arti- 
cles should specially be eaten 
or not eaten on certain tithis 
70-71, 79-80; what combi- 
nations of viddha tithis are 
generally excluded as impro- 
per 74-75; what should be 
undertaken on each of the five 
groups of T., 70; word tithi 
does not occur in the Vedic 
samhitas, though the idea must 
have been there in the Rgveda 
but occurs in Ait. Br. and the 
grhya and dharma sitras and 
hence was in use at least from 
about 800 B. C., 62, 67-68, 
word ‘maha’ is prefixed tv 
certain tithis when the Full 
Moon is in the naksatra which 
gives the name tothe month 


and is in conjunction with | 


Jupiter 79. 
Tithicintamani, contains tables 
based on the Grahalaghava 


643. 

Tithitattva 53, 68n, 70-72n, 75n, 
Tín, 79n, 81, 84-86, 88, 91n, 
93, 110n, l17n, 124n, 125, 
129n, 134-5, 136n-8, 142n, 
148, 152n, 154, 156-58n, 161n, 
162, 165n-167n, 169n, 170-2, 
173n, 175n, 177n, 179n, 182n, 
191n, 193, 198n, 201n, 203n, 
207n, 217, 227, 228n, 230, 241, 
246n, 247n. 249n, 1182n. 
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showed throughout the ages is 
unthinkable 1076 ; Bhagavad- 
gità Bhagavata, Santiparva 
exhibit wonderful spirit of T. 
when they say that worship of 
other deities also reaches ulti- 
mately the Highest 970 ; germs 
of doctrine of T. in Rg.I. 164. 
46, 970-71 ; great tolerance in 
Emperor Harga’s family 1006 ; 
in India it was at the most 
necessary to show that doct- 
rines put forth were not oppos- 
ed directly to the dicta of the 
Veda 1481-82; Inscriptions 
and coins evidence excep- 
tionally generous T. on the 
part of the civil powers, says 
Barth 1011; Madhvacarya 
could explain away the Upa- 
nisad passages about advaita 
by reasoning and openly de- 
nounce the advaita doctrine as 
Buddhism in disguise without 
persecution 1482; of Hindu 
kings towards Moslems, even 
though moslem invaders desec- 
rated temples 1018; T. is one 
of the striking characteristics of 
Hindu culture 1623; persisted 
in India for different cults and 
tenets with very rare excep- 
tions from before Afoka to 
1200 A. D. when Moslem inva- 
ders began to overrun India 
1012 ; striking instances (early 
and late) of T. of kings and 
people donating gifts to persons, 


shrines and institutions of diffe- 
rent faiths 1012-14; undesi- 
rable consequences of great T. 
1482; Yaj. Smrti prescribes 
that when an Indian king 


Tithiviveka, 73n, 76n. 

Tithyarka 71n. 

Tolerance ( vide Agoka, Madhva- 
cérya); a more radical tolerance 
than what Indian people | 
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conquered a country, the con- 
querors duty was to honour 
the usages, transactions and 
family traditions of the con- 
quered country 1011, 1482. 

Toleration Act (of England in 
1689 ) excluded Catholics and 
Unitarians from its benefits 
1476n. 

Toynbee, Prof. Arnold, in ‘ East 
and West’ definition of civi- 
lization and culture 1615-16‘ 
points out that Christianity 
and Islam have been responsi- 
ble for some of the cruellest 
atrocities that have disgraced 
history 1012n; revises and 
corrects his own statement 
about Indian culture 1617n; 
urges that Christianity must 
be purged of the beliefs that 
Christianty is unique and that 
Christians are God’s chosen 
people 1595. 

Traditions, though they often 
arise without much evidence, 
should not be summarily reje- 
ected, but should be tested by 
other available evidence 1192 ; 
the endeavour of leaders of 
thought in each generation 
should be to find out what is 
essential in tradition without 
believing in the unfallibility of 
all T. and to present dogmas 
that will meet the demands of 
modern thought and conditions 
1475, 

Trailokyamohana mantra, dila- 
ted upon in Prapaficasara-tan- 
tra for accomplishing six cruel 
acts, 1070, 1105. 


Trailokyavijayavidya, in Agni- 
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purana 1102. 

Trees, barks of five, viz. Asvattha, 
udumbara, plaksa, àmra and 
vata, to be boiled in water for 
bath on Amavasyé of Divali 
199; festival called Vrksot- 
sava 415-16. 

Tridandin, as applied to Sannyà- 
sins, meaning of, 1645. 

Tridhátu, meaning cf, doubtful 
in Rg. 1492n. 

Trijata, dreams of, in the Rama- 
yana 775. 

Trikandamandana 53. 

Trikaprasavasanti, on birth of a 
son after three successive births 
of daughters or vice versa” 773. 

Trikona, meaning of, 567n. 

Trimadhura (honey, ghee and 
sugar are so-called ) 309, 

Trisikhi-brahmanopanisad 1426n. 

Tripundra, sect mark of Saktas 
and Saivas, explained 1076n. 

Trispréa (one of 8 kinds of dva- 
da&is ) 309. 

Trisama 310, 

Tristhalisetu 91n. 

Trisugandha ( tvak i. e. cinnamon, 
cardamom and patraka 309. 
Trita aptya, all bad dreams deli- 

vered to, in Rgveda 729. 

Trivrt ( milk, curds and ghee are 
so called ) 309. 

Tryahahsprk ( tithi ) 310. 

Tucci, Prof. G, paper of, on Man- 
dalas in ‘Indo-Tibetica’ 1133. 

Tukaram, saint 969 ; asserts that 
life is very miserable 969. 

Tulàpurusa, one of the Maha- 
danas 87. 

Tulasi leaves and plants, now 
sacred to Vaisnavas, but they 

do not figure in early Puranika 


Indes 


literature, | 881; story of, 
occurs in Padma IV and VI, 
882. 

Tulsidas ( born in 1532-33 A,D.): 
Hindi poet and saint, was 
abandoned by parents because 
of astrological considerations 
633n; works of, used for divi- 
nation 812, 

Tulasivivaha 307. 

Tup-tika of Kumarilabhatta, 
1163n, 1188 (not a regular 
com, but notes on chapters IV- 
XII of P. M. sūtras), 1209n, 
1214n-16n, 1226n-27n, 1250n, 


1286n, 1302n, 1318n; expla- ' 
has 
some commentaries but none is | 


nations of Tup, 1189n; 
published 1189. 

Turáyana 306-7. 

Turberville, Prof. A. S. 
‘Spanish Inquisition’ 933n, 

Tuxen, Paul, a. of ‘ Religions of 
India’ 1393-94; 1577 (does 
not accept Deussen’s theory 
about Kgatriyas being the ori- 
ginal cherishers of Vedanta 
thoughts ), 

Tycho Brahe, prepared every year 
an astrological forecast for the 
king 551. 

Tyler, a. of ‘Primitive culture 
1614. 

Udakaéganti, 783-787 ; is an ela- 
borate affair in these days and 
takes up about three hours 
784; many mantras employed 
in 781; oldest available des- 
cription is 
grbyaéegasütra 784; perform- 
ed even now for securing good 
health, removal of diseases, 
mitigating unfavourable aspects 
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on 


in Baudhàyana 
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for removal of impurity on 
birth cr death in one's house 
or family etc. 784; procedure 
of 784-787 ; Sankalpa in 784n. 

Udayana, a. of Laksanávali and 
Nyàyakusumaiijali 1624. 

Uddalaka, Aruni, shown to be 
ignorant of Vaiévanaravidya 
in Chan, V.11, but in Chan, 
VI. 8.7 ff, is shown as teaching 
the sublime doctrine of ‘tat 
tvamasi’ 1578, 

Uddesya of Uddisyamàna-means 
*subject of which something is 
to be predicated ( vidheya ) 
1286 ; defined by Slokavartika 
1286n, 1341. 

Uddhararibhaga (assignment of 
a larger share to the eldest son 
on partition between brothers) 
1268; Tai. S. has two contra- 
dictory passages on this, bat 
Āp. Dh. S. after quoting both 
Tai. S. passages holds that un- 
equal division is prohibited by 
śāstras and provides that equal 
division among sons is the 
proper rule 1268. 

Uddiyana (a pitha of Tantrik 
cult): situation of, discussed 
1039. 

Udhhàta ( à term in Yoga ) diffe- 
rently explained by different 
writers 1439n, 

Udgitha, means ‘om’ 1582, 

Udgithavidyà, only one of many 
Upasanas, 1583; Pravahana 
Jaivali taught it to two brah- 
manas in Chàn. Up. I. 8, 1582. 

Udvahatattva 515, 610n, 611n, 
919. 

Udyapana : last rite in a vrata 
120-21 ; if no rite of udyápana 
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for à vrata is expressly prescri- 
bed what should be done 121; 
Ud. is concluding rite in a 
vrata undertaken only once, 
while the concluding rite is 
called parana when a vrata 
is to be continued for life 
(such as Ekadaéi or Janma- 
stami ) 139; of Sivaratrivrata 
when undertaking was to ob- 
serve it for 24, 14, or 12 years 
234. 

Udyogaparva 27, 49, 90n, 126, 
129n, 532n, 539, 743-4 803n, 
821, 840, 854 (quotes the 
famous verse ‘ gurvurapyava- 
liptasya etc.’ from a Purana ), 
1080, 1281 ( Krsna and Arjuna 
described as drunk ), 1627n, 
1636, 1642. 

Ugrarathasanti, vide Sastyabda- 
pürti) 757; Procedure in 
Sanskrit of, 760n. 

Uha 1158, 1324 926; certain 
alterations and adaptations are 
necessary in the matter of 
mantras, sémans and sarsk- 
āras ; this is called tha in 
PMS, though the word ordi- 
narily means tarka ( reasoning ) 
1324; mantra when adapted 
is not to be called a mantra 
acc. to PMS. 1325; Visnoudhar- 
masütra prescribes that in the 
sraddha for the maternal grand- 
father and his two male ances- 
tors the mantra should be 
changed into ‘Sundhantam 
Matamahbah ’ 1326, 
Ujjvala-nila-mani, of Rüpagos- 
vàmin 980. 

Ulfi, story narrated by, about 
Siddharaja, king of Gujarat, 
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punishing Hindus for pulling 
_down 2 mosque and rebuilding 
it at his own expense, 1018, 

Umbeka ( about 700-750 A. D. ); 
a. of com, on Slokavartika 
1359; a. of com, on Bhavana- 
viveka 1194; is probably iden- 
tical with Bhavabhüti 1194; 
is later than Mandanamiéra 
1194; name written in various 
ways 1194n; Uveyaka, q. by 
Kamalasila, is probably Umbe- 
ka, 1194n; was a pupil of 
Kumarilabhatta 1194n, 1198. 

Underhill, a. of a work ‘ Hindu 
religious year’ 60, 

Unemployment, increasing 1698, 
should be first point of attack 
in all plans 1698; United 
States ef America, total aid to 
India, 1691-92. 

Untouchables, 51 millions in 
Bharata, acc, to census of 1951, 
1622n. 

Untouchability, abolished by 
Indian Constitution ( Art. 17 ) 
and an Act passed to make 
treating a man as untouchable 
in public an offence 1636n. 


Untruth, speaking of, forbi- 
dden in Tai. S. for a sacrificer 
1246. 

Upacáras: folding the hands 
( namaskára ) was one of the 
U. before the Nirukta, 36; U. 
in püjà were either 36, 16, 10 
or 5, 94; nine out of 16 U.are 
mentioned in Ááév. Gr. sütra 
36; not absent in Vedic age 
35; quoted from Prapaficasa- 
ratantra in Dharmasastra 
works 1096 ; several of 16 Up. 
were well known long before 
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the grhyasütras 35; sixteen 
Up. enumerated, 35; to be 
offered with the 16 verses of 
Purusasükta 35. 

Upadeía, meaning of, in P. M. S. 
1163n, 1184n. 

Upadeía: Dharma-sindhu says 
that in Kaliyuga there is no 
diksé but only U. 1117n; 
difference between diksà and 
U. 1118. 

Upanayana: (see under muhürta); 
great importance attached to 
astrological positions of Brha- 
spati ( Jupiter ) in U. 609, is 
“only an aaga of the vidhi 
about teaching Veda inferred 
from Manu, 1109n: Muhürtas 
for Upanayana are few and far 
between acc. to late medieval 
607 ; not to be per- 
formed when Venus is set or 
on certain titbis and on gala- 


writers, 


graha 608 ; no rules in sütras, 
Manu and Yàj. about position 
of planets, rasis or week days 
for, U. 607; principal time for 
U. is 8th year from conception 
or from birth 609 ; proper ages 
for depended on the Varna of 
the boy 608; proper months 
and naksatras for U. 607, 609 ; 
rule laid down by Asv, Gr. S. 
for U.and threeother sainskaras 
605 ; seasons for the U. of boys 
of the three higher varnas 607 ; 
Tuesday and Saturday inauspi- 
cious for 604. 

Upanisads: ( vide under *bra- 
hman’, moksa, Royce, Ve- 
dànta ) : accept as preparation 
for study of 
Veda, sacrifices, tapas, fasting 


brahmavidya 








| 
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918; are full of theories of 
creation 1500-01 ; atmosphere 
of Up, entirely different from 
Vedas and Brahmana texts 
1498n; attitude of, to Veda 
as apara—vidya and to sacrifices 
917, 1004, 1471 ; central Up. 
doctrine of immanence of bra- 
hman not attacked by Buddha 
or early propagators of Bud- 
dhism 1004; describe brahman 
in two ways, firstly as qualified 
by various adjuncts ( such as 
name and form, created ob- 
jects ) and secondiy as devoid 


of all adjuncts, there being no 


universe outside brahman, 
1504-5 ; do sometimes say 
that he who knows brahman 
becomes brahman, but the 


same Up. require great moral 
and spiritual attainments ( as 
in Mupdaka) 1511; empha- 
size the giving up of trsnà or 
rama | 939n; fundamental 
doctrine of Up.is that there 
is only one Principle or Esse- 
nee, that it creates the world 
out of itself and enters into it 
and that all plurality is only 
apparent and aname, that even 
inanimate world is non-diffe- 
rent from Supreme Spirit 1487, 
1625; geographical details in 
Up. are few 1522-23; germ 
of fundamental doctrine of 
Up. is found in the Rgveda 
1487; give no name to the 
First Principle but speak of it 
as ‘tad-ekam’ {that one ) 
1490; glowing tribute of Deu- 
ssen to philosophers of the 
Up. 1500; hold that esoteric 
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knowledge has to be imparted 
by a guru to a disciple or by 
father to son, but not to all 
and sundry nor in an assembly 
1071-72; illustrations (two ) 
to bring home to the inquiring 
spirit non-difference are rivers 
flowing into the sea and 
losing their names and forms 
and pure water poured in other 
pure water, 1625; most im- 
portant doctrines of Up. are 
two (1) non-difference of indi- 
vidual self from supreme Self 
and (2) transmigration of self 
depends on his deeds and con- 
duct as taught by brahmana 


Yàj. to Janaka or by Uddàlaka 
Aruni to son Svetaketu, 1577- 
78; offer very little to the 
common man and did not solve 
his problems while the Bhaga- 
vadgita took that matter in 
hand, 968; old Up. like Br. 
and Chan. are admitted to be 
earlier than Buddha 1004; 
passages of Up. fore-shadowing 
Sankhya doctrines or employ- 
ing technical Sankhya words 
1360-61; put the knowledge of 
the Highest Self as superior to 
the Vedas ( called apara vidya) 
yet quote Vedic verses in 
support of their statements 
918, 1471; real thought of 
Up. centres round the nun- 
difference between brahman 
and the individual soul and 
the physical world, 1500-1502 ; 
renunciation of all actions and 
their rewards was inculcated 
by Up. for a Sannyasin who 
was io beg for alus til the 
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body lasted, as even good 
deeds would lead to good 
births and put off mokga, 1513; 
several vidyds or upasands are 
described in Up. particularly 
in Chan. and Br. for men that 
are not yet far advanced on 
the path of brahmavidya 1584; 
some apparent discrepancies 
in Up. as to what was first 
created and as to the order of 
the creation of elements, as 
explained by Sankaracarya 
1506-7 ; some late Up. men- 
tioned as the basis of Sakta 
doctrines by late medieval 
works, 1045n; speak of brah- 
man, as creator, sustainer and 
as ultimate absorber of bhütas 
(elements or beings) 1481; 
teach that sound moral prepa- 
ration necessary before a true 
Vedantic view is attained 
1478n ; verse enumerating ten 
ancient and principal Up. 
1436n; Yoga in Up. 1387. 


Upapurinas ( vide under Hazra, 


Narasithhapurana, Samba, Vi- 
Snudharma and Visnudharmo- 
ttara ); all chapters and even 
single verses of U. are suspect 
872; Alberuni's work shows 
that some U. such as Adi, 
Aditya, Nanda (Nandit), 
Narasithha and Samba had 
been composed at least some 
time before 1000 A. D. 831; 
are summaries made by sages 
after listening to 18 P, 835; 
began to be compiled from the 
7th century and their numbers 
went on increasing till 13th 
century A. D. or even later 


855; dates assigned by Prof. 
Hazra to Upapuranas not at 
all acceptable 882; early com- 
mentaries and digests on Dha- 
rmasastra like the Mit. and 
Kalpataru very rarely mention 
U. and even the latter refers 
to six Up. 837; Hazra ( Prof.) 
says there are over 100 Upa- 
puranas 834;  Hazra admits 
that adherents of various sects 
such as Saktas, Paticaratras, 
Sauras, interpolated chapters 
in Puranas and sometimes 
wrote new and independent 
works styled Puranas 837 ; 
Kirma Purana mentions Brah- 
manda,  Náàradiya Skanda, 
Vamana as Up 870; Matsya 
names Narasimha, Nandi, Adi- 
tya and Samba as Up. and 
there is nothing to show that 
more than four were regarded 
by the Matsya as of any autho- 
rity 834-5; names of 18 U. 
are set out by Devibhagavata, 
Garuda, Karma, Padma, He- 
máàdri 834 and n ; none of the 
U except Devi, Narasirhha, 
the Visnu dharmottara, and 
one or two more can be held 
to beasold as 7th or 8th century 
A. D. 835-36, 838; only a few 
Upapuranas are published and 
those published belie definition 
of Puràána as Pafcalakgana 
834; only eight U. m. by 
Balláülasena 871; some U. 
bear the same names as those 
of principal Purànas, such as 
Skanda, Vamana, Brahmanda 
and Naradiya 834; total of 4 
lakhs of verses of Puranas 
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excludes the verses of U. 834. 
Uparava, meaning of 18, 
Uparicara Vasu, a king and de- 

votee of Narayana, dedicated 

his kingdom and wealth to God 
and worshipped acc. to Satt- 
vata rules 95n. 

Upasad,days of 25. 

Upasarga ( preposition) changes 
the meaning of the root, 2. 

Upaéruti (listening to words of 
children, or eaves-dropping 
near houses of washermen or 
cindalas and using words 
heard by chance as prognosti- 
cations for coming events 809- 
810 ; methods similar to U. in 
ihe ancient near East 810n; 
method of casting dürvà grass 
in a book at random 811. 

Upavaka, a kind of seed 732n, 

Upavarsa, commentator of 
Jaimini 735n, 1186n, 1187n, 
1197 ; expressly mentioned by 
Sabara 1186n; flourished bet- 
ween 100 B.C. to 100 A. D, 
1197 ; held to be identical with 
Bodhayana by Prof. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri 1187n; m. by 
Sankar&cárya twice on V. S. 
with great respect 1187n, 
1205. 

Upavasa : ( vide’ under ‘ fast’); 
another meaning, in Brahmana 
texts 26. 

Upavedas, four 820n, 1263n. 

Upayas, four, in polities 617.” 

Usages ( vide under ‘ Sadacara’): 
Baud. gr. enumerates five pecu- 
liar u. of the North and five 
others peculiar to the South 
and provides that if one be- 
longing to South follows any 
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usages peculiar to north or 
vice versa be would be guilty 
of sin, 1258; Manu, Yàj 
Visnudharmasitra, Vignu- 
purana say that one should not 
' observe but discard what was 
once deemed to be dharma if 
it has become hateful to the 
people and would end in un- 
happiness 1270; illustrations 
where later Dharmasastra 
works like Mit. and Smrti- 
candrika rely upon the above 
rule of discarding ancient 
practices, if common people 
had come to hate them 1270- 
71; Kuméarila holds that in 
case of conflict between smrtis 
and usages the former is 
more authoritative but usages 
opposed to Smrtis have been 
in vogue from ancient times 
1278-79; U. of countries, 
castes, families declared by 
Gautama and Manu to be 
authoritative if not directly 
opposed to the Veda 1278; 
modern legislation sometimes 
allows customs and usages 
overriding authority as under 
. Hindu Marriage Act (25 of 
1955 ) sec. 5 about marriages 
of sapindas, 1278-9, but also 
abrogates them in some cases, 
1671; Privy Council held 
that clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of 
the law 1278; requisites of a 
valid custom, according to 
P. M. S. 1279-80. 

Uéanas, a. on astrology m. by 
Varahamihira 593. 

Usanas, Dharmagastra of, 1152n. 
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Uéganas (on Réajaniti) m. by 
Kalikapurana 1001, 1032-33. 

Uáanas ( on tithi ) 78n, 79. 

Usas: is called Apasaras and 
Vena is described as her lover 
in Rg., 495n. 

Usah-kála, defined 278. 

U. S. S. R.: vide under Russia. 

Utilitarianism ( vide under ‘ Ra- 
tionalism ): criticism of this 
doctrine 1479-80: holds that 
actions are right where they 
tend to make for the greatest 
good or happiness of the grea- 
test number ete, 1479; is 
not a moral theory at all 
1479. 

Utpala, commentator of Br. 8S. 
of Varahamihira 477, 479n, 
520n, 521, 530n, 533n (on 
Yogayatra ), 545n, 547n, 554n, 
56ln, 564, 568, 658, 680 
( quotes 18 verses from Garga 
on week days), 712n, 742n, 
745n ; commentator of Brhaj- 
jataka 573n-75n, 577, 580n, 
581, 584n, 587n, 591, 594, 
657n, 765n, 796n, 1645n. 

Utpata: (vide under Atri), 
Nimitta, portent, Pusyasnana): 
591, 743; description of 18 
Santis bearing names of diffe- 
rent gods prescribed by Matsya 
746-747; descriptions of, 
abound in Mahabharata 743 ; 
king’s duty to arrange Santis 
for counteracting portents 745; 
list of chief U. and nimittas 
743-44 ; list of three kinds of 
U. 745-46 ; means ‘ reverse of 
usual natural order’ 741-42; no 
gradation or crder in setting 
out utpatas which are given 
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1358. 


divya kind produce evil effects | Vadhüvaramelakavicara, explain- 


in eight ways 746; one adept 

in knowledge of U. becomes 

famous and king’s favourite 

without mathematics 769; 

seasonal appearances in certain 

seasons are not inauspicious 

and require no éàntis 747, 

767: three classes of u in 

Atharvaveda, Garga, Parásara, 

Sabhaparva, Br. S. and Matsya 

divya (from heaven), 
antariksa, (from atmosphere ) 
and bAauma (terrestrial), and 
their 145—46; 
varying opinions about the 
effect of Santis 746. 

Utsava, often difficult to disting- 
uish from vrata 57. 

Uttarádhyayanasütra, a Jain 
work : 1367, 1375 ( mentions 
sastitantra ). 

Uttarayana, vasanta and grisma 
are important parts of, 491-92. 

Utthanadvadasi, 12th tithi of 
Kartika bright half 112. 

Vacaknavi, a woman that had 
secured Brahmajfiana 921 n. 

Vacaspati 52. 

Vacaspati, a of Sankhyatattva- 
kaumudi 468n, 1355, 1394n; 
a of Nyayakanika on Manda- 
na’s ‘ Vidhiviveka’; a of 
com, on Yogabhasya, called 
Tattvavaifáradi 909, 1373, 
1399n, 1409n-I1, 1420n-29n, 
1424n, 1438n, 1445 ( quotes 
two verses of Visnupurana ), 
1446n, 1448, 1450n; a. of 
' Bhámati ', com, on Sadkara- 
bhàsya on V. S. 1166, 1510n ; 
date of ( 820-900 A. D.) 1199, 


viz. 


illustrations 


ed 611. 
Va di, meaning of 670. 
Vahnipuràna 138. 
Vaidhrti, 27th Yoga, is just like 
Vyatipata in all respects 707. 
Vaidya, Mr. M. V. 893. 
Vaidya, P. L. 998, 1005. 
Vaijayanta, palace of Gods, 1529. 
Vaikhanasa-smartasitra 528, 579, 
681 ( mentions Wednesday ), 
749 (on Santi of nine planets), 
150-752, 946n (ten yamas), 
1096n, 1418n, 1452; date of, 
between 200 B.C. to 200 A. D. 
528n; refers to  naksatras 
called janma, karma, sangha- 
tika, simudayika and vaina- 
Sika and these terms are ex- 
plained in the Yogayatra and 
Visnudharmottara 528-29n. 
Vaigakha: Aksayyatrtiya, on 3rd 
of bright half of, 88-89; 
Parasuramajayanti on 3rd of 
bright half of, 89-90. 
Vaisesikasiitra 468, 472, 476, 
1037n ( defines dharma ), 1468 
and n; goal of, is nihéreyas 
( q. v.) 1468. : 
Vaisnava or Vaisnavas ( aec. to 
context); defined in several 
Puranas 112-13; difficulties 
of, in choosing tithi for fast 
when it is viddha 114; is 
really one who has taken dikg& 
ace, to Vaikhánasa or Pàíiea- 
rütra Agama, but now people 
are called V. because they are 
so traditionally, 113; not to 
bow to or worship another God 
or to enter the temple of 
another God acc. to Vrddha 
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Harita 976n; rank and file of 
V. generally exclusive and 
bigoted and treat with disdain 
everything pertaining to Siva 
and take sumptuous food on 
Sivaratri 118; inconvenient 
results of insistence by V.on 
observing fast on Ekadaéi 
mixed with dvadasi and paran& 
on dvadasi 117; wrangles of 
V. with gaivas and vice-versa 
118, 973n. 

Vaisnavakita-candrika of Rat- 
nagarbha on Visnupurana 832, 

Vaisnavism : Erotic mysticism of 
the love of Krgna and Radha 
established by Caitanya and 
Vallabhácarya 980; in V. 
established by Vallabhacarya 
greatest honour is paid to guru 
who is a descendant of the 
founder 980. 

Vaiívanara: discussion on this 
word that occurs in Rg, I 59.6 
and J, 98. 1 in the Nirukta 
mentioning the opposite views 
of Yàjfiikas of ācāryas and 
of Sakapüni 1156. 

Vaiívanara, meaning of, in Rg. 
and Chàn. Up. V. 15. 2, 1578- 
79. 

Vaiśvānaravidyā, in Chan. Up. 
IV. 11, 23, 227n; is only an 
upāsanā and not thoroughgoing 
brahmavidya, 1578-79. 

Vaigya, was good birth, acc. 
to Chan. Up, 1578-79, 1607. 

Vaitarani, llth tithi of dark half 
of Margasirsa 418. 

Vajapeya 1029. 

Vajapy&yana, an a, m, by Katya- 
yana Vartikakara 1157. 

Vajasaneya Samhita, 12n, 17-18, 
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92.3, 62n, 63, 126, 166, 168, 
183n, 196n, 475, 485n, 527, 
596n, 667, 672, 698, 721 (on 
Santi), 722n, 724, 726n-7n, 
750, 759, 762, 773, 776n, 777, 
787, 796n, 814, 919-20, 969n, 
1024, 1037, 1055n, 1079, 1181, 
1217n. 1221, 1341, 1241, 
1265n, 1288n, 1291, 1385n. 
1489 (has all Purusasükta 
verses ), 1533, 1633. 
Vajina, an offering 
from ‘ amiksa’ 1307. 
Vajra, a. on astrology 593. 


different 


Vajrayana (or Vajramarga ) ; is 
the ulterior development cf 
Mahayana 942n; other innova- 
tions of, were the introduction 
of the Upasana of Sakti and 
theory of Dhyanibuddhas, 
1069 ; permitted killing of all 
animals speaking untruth, 
sexual intercourse (including 
what comman people call in- 
cest ), 1066 ; several meanings 
of Vajra, 1065-66 ; texts aim 
at the attainment of Bodhi 
1092n. 

Vajrolimudra, in  Hathayoga- 
pradipiká, cannot be set out, 
for its obscenity 1127; suppo- 
sed to confer long life on yogin 
even after indulgence in sexual 
orgies 1127. 

Vak (speech); sublime hymn 
about power of, in Rg. X. 125, 
1043-44. 

Vakya (sentence ): ( vide ‘ Anu- 
sanga ); definition of V. 1297; 
example is the mantra‘ devasya 
tva...nirvapami’ (Tai. 8. I. 1. 
4.2) 1297; in Rgveda and 
Samaveda, both being metrical, 
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there is generally no difficulty 
in finding what constitutes a 
V. aud Sabara confines himself 
to Yajus texts 1297 ; itis not 
absolutely necessary that in 


order to form à v.the words ! 


must be in close proximity 
(sannidhi), though generally 
proximity is required 19298; 
mantra text may constitute two 
sentences if it has two parts that 
serve different purposes as in 
‘Syonam te...manasyamanah ’ 
( Tai. Br. III. 7.5), ‘ise tvo- 
rje tva’ ( first words of Tai. S. ) 
1398-99; three elements are 
required for constituting words 
into a sentence, viz. expectancy 
(akankga ), compatibility ( yog- 
yata ) 
cularly the first 1297, 
Vakyabheda ( Lit. split of sen- 
tence); examples of 1295, 
1300-1304; illustrations how 
to avoid V. in Manu IX. 142 
about the result of adoption 
and in Brhaspati on the ques- 
tion of reunion after partition 
1301-1303; not applicable to 
a sitra, acc, to some 1182n; 
one aspect of the import of the 
word V. is the case where 
there are two (or more ) sen- 
tences and one sentence does 
not require a word or words 
from another sentence, then 
the sentences should be treated 
as separate 1299; one and 
the same text cannot be cons- 
trued as laying down two 
separate vidhis or when a cer- 
tain matter has already been 
prescribed by vidhi and several 
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and proximity, parti- 
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auxiliary matters are to be 
prescribed in relation to the 
same, all auxiliaries cannot be 
prescribed in one sentence 
1299-1300; one text of Tai. 
Br prescribes as toagnyadhana 
that one having a son and 
having his hair yet dark should 
perform it; this has to be 
construed as indicating by 
lakgana that the man must not 
be very young nor very old, 
otherwise there would be two 
vidhis and the fault of V. 1301. 
Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari 475 


(on Kala), 1396; com. of 

Helaraja on, 1396n. 
Valakhilya hymns 692. 
Vallabhacarya ( 1479-1531 


A. D.); a. of Tattvadipani- 
bandha 957n; holds Bhagavata 
of supreme authority 957, 1176; 
holds that Jaimini, a. of 
P.M.S., is the pupil of Vyasa 
a. of V. S. 1177; propounds 
an erotieo-mystieal brand of 
bhakti 971; thinks V. S. refers 
to Bhagavata—purana 1176n, 

Vallabhotsava : festival in honour 
of Vallabhacarya (held as born 
in 1497 A. D ) 403, 

Values; are often moulded by 
environment 1701; certain 
values of Indian culture that 
have endured for three 
thousand years 1707. 

Vàmácàra ( vide under Tantra ) : 
of two kinds, acc. to Pàrànan- 
dasitra (a Tantrik work ), 
Madhyama ( wherein all five 
Makaras are employed) and 
Uttama (in which wine, coitus 
and mudra alone are emplo- 
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yed ) 1054. | 

Vàmadevya Sàman, 726; isa 
means of ganti and is sung on! 

" Rg. IV. 31. 1 (kaya naégcitra ) | 
126. 

Vamakesvara Tantra 1045. 

Vamanapurana : 71, 110-11, 119, 
143, 9203, 564, 682n, 779n, 
833-34 ( says Matsya is chief 
among Puranas), 921 (adapts 
Rg. I. 10. 1), 922n, 945 ( on 
ahihsà ) 971, 1372, 1526n, 
1882; date between 600-900 
A. D., 905; note on, 904-905 ; 
short Purana with 5451 verses 
in Venk. ed. and prose in chap. 
26, 44, 93 ). 

Vainías (lists of teachers and 
pupils ) in Br. Up. II. 6. 3 and 
VI. 5. 2-3 do not completely 
agree, 1373. 

Vanaparva, 27, 90n, 92n, 110, 
118, 127, 129, 185, 202, 267, 
497n, 539, 651n (time of 
starting of Krtayuga), 659, | 
686, 691-93, 743, 812n ( on 
Kalisvaripa ), 821 ( names Mat- 
syàpurána and a pur&na pro- 
claimed by Vàyu), 827 ( close 
‘agreement with Yugapurana ), 
853n, 939n (giving up of 

. trsna ), 994, 1006n, 1048, 1219, 
1271n, 1357n, 1362n, 1373, 
1385, 1416n, 1435n, 1436n ( on 
functions of ten prànas ), 1450, 
1469, 1582, 1627n, 1634, 
1636-7, 1642. 

Vankalakacarya, a. of work in 
Prakrit on astrology, 1645n. 


Varadachari K. C., paper of, on 
Alwar’s contributions to bhakti 
954n. 

Varadamudrà, defined and lllus- 


trated, 1131n. 


Var&hamihira : (a. of Brhat- 


sarhhitā, Brhaj-jataka, Yoga- 
yatra, Brhadyogayatra, Pafica- 
siddhantika, Laghujataka, Tik- 
kamka, and a few other works 
not yet published ); 61n, 70, 
150n, 465n, 479, 484, 519-20 
( follows Gargya on motion of 
Saptarsis ), 521, 530, 540, 
545-7, 552, 558, 562, 591 
(names many predecessors on 
astrology ), 627, 634 (theory 
that a horoscope was like a 
plan), 638, 701, 711, 746-7, 
765-773, 794, 1024, 1132, 
1270n (importance of usages 
of common people ), 1477 ( on 
Aryabhata’s view about earth 
revolving round itself); date 
of (about 500-550 A. D.) 484, 
1645 ; 1653n ( mentions authors 
of VaAstuééstra and image 
making; did not follow Fir- 
micus or Manilius on Dreska- 
nas 580, 582n; differences of, 
with Ptolemy, 575 and n, 589 
( with Yavaneégvara ), 574, 580 
(on lords of the horas of the 
day), 586; frequently refers 
to the views of Yavanas and 
in some matters differs from 
them 563; probably identical 
with Buzurmihr, a minister of 
Nowshirwan of Persia 782. 


Varahapurana : 31n, 44, 48, 54n, 


56n, 77, 81, 98, 105n, 109n, 
112, 118n, 119, 133, 145, 149, 
155n, 178, 205, 238, 818n, 
824n, 898 (mentions Bhavi- 
sya), 915-18, 920, 932, 949 
(on ptrta), 973-974, 993, 
1096n, 1132, 1384, 1596n; 
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date of, earlier than 10th cen- 
tury A. D. 904; has some 
chapters in prose and some in 
prose and verse 903; note on 
903-904; refers to a Saka 
king called Nandavardhana 
901; supposed to have been 
narrated to the Earth by Visnu 
in Boar incarnation, 903-904; 
Vyasa does not appear in this 
P., though Sita figures in the 
beginning of several chapters 
904. 

Varahitantra 172. 

Vararuci, as expert in Natya- 
veda 990n. 

Vardhamana 50n, 

Vardhamàna-Nirvàna Era 656. 

Vardhapanavidhi (procedure of 
anniversary of birth of a child 
or king ) 403. 

vargottama, meaning of 584. 

Varivasyüárahasya, 1063 ( on 36 
tattvas ). 

Varna system and caste system : 
(vide under brahmanas, Can- 
dalas, caste, jatis, moral quali- 
ties, social legislation, südra ) : 
origin and development of 
1632-1613; Bhagavadgita 
(IV.13 and XVIII. 42-44 ) 
asserts that the Varna system 
was based on qualities and 
actions and specifies the qua- 
lities and actions of the four 
varnas, most of which for bra- 
hmanasand ksatriyas are moral 
and spiritual 1635; how and 
why several thoasands of castes 
and sub-castes arose only in 
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become harmful and unpopular 
among people it may be dis- 
carded, but that cannot be 
done by force or mere legisla- 
tion, but by strenuous work 
and education of all from 
childhood 1641; intermarria- 
ges between the first three 
varnas were allowed even in 
the times of Yaj. and a few 
other Smrtis 1265, 1632; is 
distinguished from jatt, but 
the two are confounded in 
Manu, 1633; it may be con- 
ceded that some centuries 
before the Purusasükta, Aryan 
community was divided into 
four groups, à similar division 
not being unnatural and being 
found in other countries 1632 ; 
no evidence to show that inter- 
marriages and  interdining 
among the four varnas was 
prohibited in the Vedic age 
1633; numerous artisans and 
craftsmen are mentioned in 
Vaj.S., Kathaka S. and Tai. 
Br, but there is nothing to 
show that they had become 
petrified castes, 1633 ; Vargas * 
were only four and there was 
no fifth v. 1633; word varna 
was applied to Gryas ‘and 
dàsas in Rgveda, they being 
hostile camps, 1632; words 
br&hmana and ksatriya - fre- 
quently occur in Rg. but the 
word varna is not expressly 
connected with them in it 
1632. 


India is an insoluble problem | Varnasankara (mixture or con- 


1633; if Varna and caste 
system has broken down and 


fusion of castes): 1634ff ( had 
gone far in Mahabharata 
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times); criticism of caste system | 
had arisen and people had be- 
gun to contend that it is quali- | 
ties that make a man a bràáh- | 
mana and not mere birth 1633. 

Varsazana, a Sankhya teacher m. 
by Yuktidipika, 1355. | 

Vargaganya of Parāśaragotra, m. 
as teacher of Sāùkhya in Šānti- 
parva and  Yogasüirabhàsya | 
and Bhàmati 1374 and n. — | 

Varsakityadipika 241n. 

Varsakriyákaumudi; 31n, 34, 37, 
42n, 52n, 54n-5n, 57n, 66n, 
68n, 72n-31n. 83n-5n, 90n, 93n, | 


about 200 hymns, 8. 
Varunapraghasa, a Caturmasya 
rite, in which the sacrificer's 
wife had to confess or indicate 
if she ever had a lover 1592n. 
Varuni, 13th tihi of Caitra 
dark half with Satabhigak 
naksatra and is very holy 405. 





Vasantaraja Sakuna (vide Upa- 

éruti ) : 792, 799, 801, 805, 869; 
i account of the author 805n; 
| authors mentioned by, 805n; 
based mainly on the Br. 8, and 
Brhadyogayatrà 809; brief 
account of its contents 806-7 ; 





97n, 99n, 103n, 100n, 110n, | 
llln, 115-6n, 118n, 120, 132n, | 
136n, 137n, 112n, 152-3, 161, | 
163n, 195n, 167n, 169n, 170n,, 
174n, 176n-178n, 180n-182n, | 
193, 126n. 198, 200-1n, 207n- ; 
8n, 212n-215n, 216 218n, 
220n-22n, 226, 230n, 232, 241, 
243n, 249n, 660, 1096, 1109n, 
1122, 1124, 1125n. 

Varsas, nine named by Visnu, 
- Vàmana and Vaya ( with vari- 
ations ) and they state that the 
Vargas were given to the nine 
sons of Agnidhra, grandson of 
Svayambhuva Manu, there be- 
ing confusion about names of 
kings and varsas, 1524-25, 
Vartika, defined, 1182-83. 
Vartikas (on Panini ) 68n, 

130, 203n, 467, 667n, 720n, 
735n, 820, 1032, 1156-57, 
1169. 

Vartikalankara, of Prajfiakara- 
gupta 472. 

Varuna, praised in 12 hymns of 
Rgveda is called Samrāj ofte- 
ner than even Indra praised in 


claims that it requires no 
expounder, no mathematics 
and if well studied the 
reader acquires great rewards 
801; dateof, between 700-1100 
A.D. &05n; extends the mean- 
ing of Sakuna to include actions 
of men and beasts 808; five 
excellent animals for Sakunas 
are the podaki bird, dog, crow, 
pingala bird and female jackal, 
that are presided over by cer- 
tain deities 809; mentions fifty 
objects as auspicious signs 
when starting on a journey or 
entering à home and thirty 
objects that are inauspicious, 
778; more than half of it ( viz. 
781 verses) are devoted to 
sounds made by three birds 
and 372 are devoted to barking 
and movements of dogs and 
female jackals 808 ; most com- 
prehensive work on Sakunas 
and contains 1525 verses, 806 ; 
prognostications based on the 
sound produced by house lizard 
( pallt or pallika ) or its move- 
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ments and its fall on the seve- 
ral limbs of a person 792; 
prognostications from throb- 
bing of limbs, 800—801 ; silent 
about fall of palli 792n; states 
that ‘ Upagruti’ ( unpromoted 
oracular voices of a child ete. ) 
is most reliable and easily 
understood Sakuna 809-810. 

Vasantotsava 403-404. 

Vasavadatta of Subandhu 1009n, 
1048. 

Vasistha, sage, thought of com- 
mitting suicide 1280; two 
births of, referred to in Rg. 
VII. 33, 1536-37. 

Vasistha, a writer on Astrology, 
61n, 134, 213n, 216, 593, 607, 
621. 

Vasistha Dharmasütra 2£n,527n, 


733n, 7820, 876n, Il4n, 930. | 


937, 944-45, 1027, 1239n (on 
giving an only son in adoption), 
1248n, 1335 ( one sūtra on adop- 
tion interpreted in four ways), 
1413n, 1416n, 1441-1442n, 
1589n, 1596, 1638n (sale of 
milk by bráhmana condemned ). 


Vasistha Siddhanta, one of the 
five Siddhàntas and far from 
accurate, 514£n, 663n. 

Vasordhara: a Santi m. by Tai 
S. and early and late Dharma- 
sastra works 737n, 

Vastospati, is either Indra or 
Rudra 790n, 

Vastu (house) : see under 
‘house’, 

Vastu-ésinti, also called Grha- 
santi or Vastu-gamana, 790-91; 
sankalpa in, 790n; very elabo- 
rate in late digests 791. 

Vastugastra, eighteen teachers of, 


m. by Matsyapurana 623, 1653, 


| Vastuyazatattva, 1133. 


| Vasudeva: antiquity of the wor- 








ship of 962; in some Puranas 
like Brahma and Visnu the 
word is not derived from Vasu- 
deva, but from root ‘ Vas’ to 
dwell 962, 


Vàsudevaka, means one whose 


object of worship is Vasudeva, 
acc, to Panini 962. 


Vasundhara, (vide under 


Vikrama ) : 56. 


Vatakanikà, a work of Varaha- 


mihira, quoted in Adbhuta - 
sagara. 742n, 743. 


Vatasavitrivrata, 91-94; on 


Jyestha Full Moon, 91; fast 
for three days or some alter- 
natives of nakia etc 94; called 
Mahasavitrivrata by V. K. V. 
92; must have been in vogue 
long before 10th century A. D. 
92 ; decision in case Full Moon 
tithi is viddha 93: possible 
reason why worship of Vata 
tree comes in, 93; procedure 
of 93. 


Váyaviyasamhità 1108. 
Vayupurana, 29n, 90n. 99, 129, 


133n, 147, 209-10, 473n, (on 
Kala), 476 (umts of time), 
520n (about motion of Sapta- 
rsis ), 540 ( names of Muhartas), 
649n (on beginning of Kali- 
yuga), 65ln (beginning of 
Krtayuga ), 657n, 667n, 678, 
692-3, 696n, 698, 735, 774, 
817n, 821n-2, 824n-5, 830n, 
(chap. 10 of doubtful authe- 
nticity ), 843, 845n, 846-48, 
850-52, 853n, 854-5, 857-58n, 
861-3, 915-16, 921 (adopts 
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- Veda: ( vide 


Upanisad passages), 931n, 
932, 939n, 947, 974, 993n, 
995-6, 1052n (q. by Kular- 
nava ), 1061n (on defects due 
to ignorant men practising 
yoga ), 1152, 1182n, 1320n, 
1399n, 1419n ( only five angas 
of yoga), 1438n, 1440n, 
1456-7, 1526n, 1528, 1581, 
1611, 1645n 1653n; divided 
like Brahmanda into four padas, 
905; first verse ( Narayanam 
namaskrtya etc.) and 2nd 
eulogising Vyasa not found in 
some mss, 905 ; Gayamahatmya 
chapters deemed to be later 
905; has 112 chapters and 
10991 verses in Ànan. ed. 905 ; 
makes & passing reference to 
Gupta Dynasty and mentions 
rasis 905-7; note on 906-7; 
one of the oldest and authorita- 
tive Puranas and contains much 
Dharmagastra material 905; 
Saiva bias in several chapters 
but chap. 98 and Gayamaha- 
tmya are full of praise of 
Visnu 905 ; some verses quoted 
by Sabkarácárya as from a 
Purana or Smrti are found in 
V. 906 and n. 


Mantras, Maha- 
bhasya, namadheya, Reveda, 
Parvamimamsa ); all Veda 
texts do not contain vidhis, 
numerous V. passages are com- 
mendatory, or condemn an act 
that is prohibited or refer to 
instances of persons performing 
the vidhiin the past or put 
forward to be a reason for the 
vidhi; these are not to be 
treated as unnecessary, but are 
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to be taken along with vidhi 
passages to complete their full 
import 1243; arrangement in- 
to Mandalas or Astakas or 
Kandas is not claimed to be 
eternal, though the V. is eter- 
nal 839, 861; different inter- 
pretations of some mantras by 
Sabara, Kumarila, Nirukta, 
Mahabhasya, Sayana exemplifi- 
ed in the case of Rg. IV.58.3, 
1255-56; divided into five 
categories viz, vidhi ( horta- 
tory ) mantras, nāmadheya 
( names like Udbhid ), pra- 
tisedha or nisedha ( prohibi- 
tion ) and arthavada ( lauda- 
tory or explanatory passages ) 
and examples of these 1098, 
1225 ; divided into three parts, 
vidhi, arthavada, mantra, ( nà- 
madheya being placed under 
vidhi ) 1225 ; the epic and Pu- 
ranas say that the one eternal 
Veda was arranged into four 
parts by Vyasa, but do not say 
that they were distributed into 
mandalas or kandas by Vyasa 
859 ; eternal, self-existent, not 
composed by any human or 
divine author and infallible, 
acc. to P. M. S. 1202-1204 ; is 
constituted by Mantras and 
Brahmana 1222; Mantras of 
the three Vedas are said 
by Manu to have been drawn 
from Agni, Vaya and Sürya 
1181; Manu lays down 
Japa (muttering ) of Vedic 
mantras of adhiyajia, athi- 
aud adhyadima types 
1181; many vedic texts are 
apparently in conflict with 


daiva 
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each other and with ordinary 
experience 1124; many verses 
of Veda had threefold applica- 
tions viz. with reference to 
sacrifices ( adhiyajiia ), adhi- 
daiva or adhidaivata ( with 
reference to deities ) and 
adhyatma ( with reference to 
metaphysical meaning) and 
illustrations 1181; Naiya- 
yikas hold that God is the 
author of the Veda and the 
Vedàntasütra holds same view 
1202; necessity of knowing 
four matters about every 
mantra viz. the rsi, the metre, 
the deity and application, em- 
phasized by Ait. Br, Chàn. 
Up. and Smrtis and evil conse. 
quences of not knowing these 
859-860; passages in Smrtis 
and Puranas stating that 
Brahma or Prajapati created 
the Veda are laudatory and 
not to be taken literally 1202 ; 
promulgated for Yajfia 1184; 
proposition of some smrtis that 
wealth is for Yajiia, which is 
strenuously opposed by the 
Mitaksara 1184; Sabara lays 
down that one that wants to 
perform a vedic sacrifice must 


have memorized the portion of | 


Veda relating to the sacrifice | 


and must also understand its 
meaning 1181; Schools of 
Veda interpretation, such as 
Aitihasikas refer to Devapi 
and his brother Santanu ( Rg. 
X. 985 and 7), Yama and 
Yami (in Rg.X.10) and 
Visvamitra and therivers , Rg. 
X.33 ) as historical personages, 
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but the Nairuktas explained 
them differently 1203; six 
angas (auxiliary lores) of, 
enumerated in Mundakopa- 
nisad and Ap.Dh.S., 478; Smr- 
tis sometimes say that there is 
no author of Veda, that Bra- 
hma remembers it 1203 ; some 
Mantras like ‘catvari Smga’ 
are laudatory of Yaga 1255- 
56;  smrtis like those of 
Gautama, Manu, Yàj, lay 
down the periods for wbich 
one should study ( i.e. memo- 
rize) V.1180 ; study of V. has 
five aspects viz. memorizing 
it, reflection over it, constant 
repetition of it, japa of it and 
imparting to pupils 1181-82; 
substantial contribution to 
exegesis of Veda by P. M. &, 
Sabara and Kumarila, 1218; 
Svadhyaya and pravacana of 
V. constitute Tapas, 1180; 
teaching Veda, demanding fee 
for, was and is condemned 
even now but teacher could 
accept fees paid at end of 
studenthood by pupil or some- 
body else for him, 1638; that 
many Veda texts are lost or 
are unavailable is stated so 
early as Ap, Dh, S. 1259; 
theory that V eda is eternal and 
of absolute authority has led 
to some undesirable tenden- 
cies, viz. propounders of new- 
fangled doctrines claim they 
have Vedic authority, examples 
cited 1218-19; that words of 
the Veda have the same mea- 
nings that words in popular 
Sanskrit have is the view of 
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P. M. S., Sabara and other 
mimaiusa writers 1276; words 
like Babara Pravahani, Prama- 
ganda which the opponents of 
eternality of the Veda put for- 
ward as showing that they 
refer to ancient human beings 
are explained away as having 
other meanings 1203, 1224n, 
1256; words like * jarbhari 
turpharitu' ( Rg. X. 106. 6 ), 
Kanuka (Rg. VIII. 77. 4), 
that are argued by some as 
having no sense are explicable 
with the help of Nirukta and 
grammar 1256. 

Vedàáhgas (six ) are declared by 
Kumaárila to be useful as Kra- 
tvartha and Purusartha 126], 
1274-76. 

Vedanga  Jyotisa - 498, 499n, 
505n, 519, 538, 559 ( Yajusa ), 
591, 646, 657, 659, 662 ( Yaj- 
usa), 663, 681 ( Atharvana ), 
1181, 1184; date of 505n. 
Vedanta: ( vide under ‘ Brah- 
man, Deussen, Moksa, soul, 
Upanisads ) ; Deussen’s theory 
that ksatriyas were the origi- 
nal cheirshers of V. thought, 
not brāhmaņas, stated and 
criticized 577-86; doctrine 
of the non-difference of the 
individual soul and even of 
the inanimate world from 
the First Principle or Esse- 
nce is one of the most 
characteristic features of Hin- 
duism and India’s greatest 
contribution to the spiritual 
development of man 1625, 
1631; expresses advaita in 
such sentences as ‘aham brah- 
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mismi’; ‘tat-tvam-asi’ 1482; 
first and foremost aspect of V. 
was that Atman is the only 
reality and that Atman can be 
only described in the words 
‘neti, neti’, but it clashed with 
the popular idea that a real 
world existed apart from the 
creator 1498; in its highest 
form V. is the best. support for 
pure morality for all indivi- 
duals, the greatest consolation 
in the sufferings of life and 
death 1479, 1625; in medie- 
val and later times by the side 
of sublime metaphysical tenets, 
there was lack of solidarity of 
all common people, lack of 
efforts to reduce poverty and 
dominance of brutal and alien 
invaders 1479; persons im- 
bued with the true spirit of 
advaita Vedanta like Ramana- 
maharshi are found in India 
even in these days 1479n; ten- 
dency to appeal to the past, 
to believe that what has been 
is the best has been very 
strong in India throughout 
several centuries, 1479, 1707n 
(Advaita V. has influenced 
great modern minds in the 
West ). 


Vedantasara 1450, 
Vedàntasütra,24n,731n,732n,715, 


779n, 780, 824-5, 860n, 866, 
906, 921n, 914n, 953-56, 959, 
1032-33n, 1045, 1063n, 1155n, 
1158-9, 1167-8, 1202, 1211, 
1218, 1255, 1273n, 1352, 
1257n, 1359n, 1362-63, 1365, 
1388, 1399, 1400n, 1403n, 
1434n, 1446(n), 1466, 1468, 
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1469n, 1471, 1181-5, li38n, 
1499n, 1500, 1503, 1505, 
1507-10, 1516n, 1541, 1542n, | 
1550, 1554, 1558-60, 1562-4, 
1566-67, 1579 (on Vaiésva- 
nara ), 1580n, 1583, 1588, | 
1600n, 1602n, 1625 ( refers | 
to Atharvaveda Brahmasükta ), 

1642; authors mentioned by 

V.S.alone and not by PMS | 
are Audulomi, and Káéakrtsna | 
1173; author of, knew Yoga | 
doctrines, same as some san- 
khya doctrine, Samadhi but 
did not know the present Yoga- 
sūtra 1390-91; | Bhàskara 








Paüeapádikà, Sankarücárya and 
Yamunacarya held that Bada- 
raynaa is the a. of V. S., while 
Ràmànuja appears to mention 
both  Vyàsa Pàáràéarya ard 
Bàdaráyana as authors 1165- 
66 ; 


mini’s views eleven times, in 
six of which there is no corre- 
sponding sūtra or view in P, 
M. S. and Jaimini probably 
wrote a work on Vedanta also, 
1167; mentions Badarayana 
nine times, most of the views 
of B. being opposed to Jai- 
mini's or at least slightly diffe- 
rent 1167-63; problem of the 
authorship of V. S. is complica- 
ted but there were two Bada- 
rayanas, 1165-1169; problem 
of the eight stitras in which 
the words ‘taduktam’ occur, 
1176 ; 
quoted 


discussed, Santiparva 
verses as Smrti by 
Sankarácárya for supporting 


of V. S 


the views 


81 


1166n; 





i 

| 

| 
declares £hat sazisára is 
anadi 1567; mentions Jai- 
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Smti mentioned in many 
sütras of V. S. is the Gità acc. 
to Sankaracarya and almost all 
acaryas 1172; some sitras of, 
differentiate between Jiva and 
Paramatman, while some others 
speak of non-difference bet- 
ween the two 1567; V.S. very 
much presupposes the P. M. S, 
which does not appear to have 
been influenced by V. S. 
1176. 


Vedartha-sangraha of Ramanuja, 


880. 


Vedha : of tithis, explained 72- 


73; V.in eclipses 250, 


Vedic Age, chronology of, un- 


Vedic 


certain 513. 

Interpretation : ( vide 
under ‘ Aurobindo’, ‘ Kapali 
sastry’); by Ssi Aurobindo 
of 230 verses in all from 
Mandalas I, II and VI and 
of 60 hymns in another work 
briefly examined, criticized 
and mistaken notions pointed 
out, 985-991; Nirukta men- 
tions seventeen individual pre- 
decessors on V.I, who differ 
from it and also among them- 
selves 981; several schools of, 
such as Aitihasikas, Naidünas, 
Nairuktas, Parivrajakas exi- 
sted even before the Nirukta 
984, 1203-4; some examples 
on which Aitihasika school 
would rely are Nasatyau, Vrtra, 
Purüravas and Urva£i, Saramà 
and Panis, which would show 
that the Aitihasikas did not 


believe in the self-existence 
and eternality of the Veda 
1204; the most sublime 
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and fundamental thought of 
the Rgveda( I. 164. 46 and 
X.129.2, VIII. 58. 2) that 
there is only one Spirit behind 
the various gods, that originally 
there was only that one which 
became all this, is embodied in 
words, about which there is no 
secrecy and which can be 
understood by any one who 
knows a little Sanskrit 987; 
about word *Saimvatsara' in 
regard to the Sattra called 
‘ Vigvasrjamayana ’ said to last 
fora thousand years Jaimini 
( P. M. S, VI. 7, 31-40 ) boldly 
asserts that here it means a 
day, relying on Rg. J. 89. 9 
and Tai. Br. 1.7.6.2 ( satayuh 
purusah ), 1321. 

Vedic Texts, the repetition of 
which or homa offered with 
which was deemed to purify a 
person are set out in Vasistha 
Dh. 8. ( 28. 10-15 ), 733n, 

Velankar Prof. H. D. : explan- 
ation of Rg. X. 72  ( aditer 
dakso ajayata ) by, demurred 
to 1488n. 

Vena, called Gandharva in Rg- 
veda and may be Venus 494n, 


Vendidad: Parsi scripture 
mentiens ' Hapta Hindu ' ( Sa- 
pta-Sindhu ) 1613n. 

Venisamhara 775n, 779n. 

Venkatanatha or Venkatadesika 
(1269-1369 A. D.) a. of 
Seévaramimümsà 1209; vide 
under Devatà. 

V enkatasubbiah, Shri, avers that 
thirty works cited by Madhva 
occur nowhere else 1219. 


Verbal forms : two kinds of, the 
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first of which only conveys that 
the agent only exists (as in 
*asti' ) the second of which 
conveys not only the existence 
of the agent but also some 
activity of the agent (as in 
yajati ), that is,in these latter 
the sense of * karoti' ( he does) 
is also understood, 1237. 

Vernal Equinox: deemed to have 
occurred on Aévini-naksatra 
about Saka 444 but now it has 
receded to Uttarabhadrapada 
712; was in Krttikàs about 
2300 B. C, 497n, 508 ; was in 
divisional sign Aries about 200 
B. C, 601. 

Verses : identical in several Pi- 
ranas 853, 945n; identical in 
Brahma and Visnu Puranas, 
929, 1046n ; identical in Mat- 
sya and Brahmanda 945n; 
identical in Visnu and Padma 
966n, identical in Visnu and 
Varaha Puranas 93in. 

Vedi : rasi, when so called 584. 

Vidhi ( or Vidhis ) ; ( vide under 
Bhavana, Niyama and Pari- 
sahkhyà): V. apply to all Áryas 
1281;( Vidhi ) is an exborta- 
tion that is meaningful on 
account of enjoining a matter 
that has a useful purpose and 
that prescribes semething which 
does not follow (is not esta- 
blished by ) from any other 
authority 1225-26; is laid 
down by a verbal form or po- 
tential passive participle in 
‘ya’ or ‘tavya’ 1225n; is or- 
dinarily couched inthe opta- 
tive form ( vidhtlin) and a 
verb in the present tense can- 
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not ordinarily be taken as lay- 
ing down a V. 1226; only vi- 
dhis so called have absolute 
authority, while Arthavadas 
have authority in so for as 
they praise Vidhis 1283; one 
classification of vidhis is into 
four, 1228; sometimes a vidhi 
may be inferred even from a 
verb in the 


like ‘ hi’ or ‘vai’ is not gene- 
e 


rally allowed ina V.1227n; į 
ratrisattra, 
though in the present tense is, | 


the text about 


construed as a v. 1227 ; three- 
fold 


apürvavidhi 


classification of v. 
(as in 


kàmo yajeta ), nipamavidhi( as · 
in ‘he pounds rice’) and Pari- , 


sankhya 1229; two-fold classi- 
fication of vidhis into Puru- 
sartha aud Kratvartha 1232- 


1234 ; where a rite has already ` 


been laid down all that can be 
said as laid down about it later 
js to enjoin an accessary (guna, 
a detail ), 1226 ; where a vidhi 


isalready, established a separate l 


vidhi is required for each of the 
auxiliary matters relating to it 
1295n. 

Vidhyādi, such texts as ‘ Darśa- 
pirnamasabhyam yajeta’ are 
called V. 1333. 

Vidhyanta, isthe whole procedure 
of Darsaptirnamasa except the 
originative injunction ( Daréa- 


present tense | 
( illustrated ) 1226-7 ; the cen- | 
tral element in v.is the verb . 
or verbal form expressed as | 
‘one shall do’, ‘it shall be | 
be done’, ‘it ought to be done’ | 
1226 ; the employment of words ' 


into ' 
svarga- | 
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yajeta) detailed in the 
Bràhmana texts about the offe- 
ring of purodàéa (cake) 1323n. 
Vidura, though a śūdra, posse- 
ssed brahmajnana 921; and 
secured moksa 1642. 
; Vidyàmadhaviya, (also called 
Muhirtadarsana ) 539, 
' Vidyapati, a great writer of 
Mithila ; composed devotional 
songs of Visnu, Saivasarva- 


svasara, Durgabhaktitarangini 
and also a tantrik work 1076; 
the first verse of the Purusa- 
pariksa of V. invokes Ādi- 
Sakti 1076, 
; Vidyas : fourteen V. set out in 
Yàj. and others 820, 926, 1152, 
1263 ; fourteen known to Kali- 
dasa 1152n; eighteen acc, to 
some (including Upavedas ), 
830, 926n; Ghurye, Dr. G. S. 
work of, on 1152n ; sources of, 
are 14 but Bauddha works are 
not included as sources of 
dharma or vidyas 1152, 1263. 
| Vidyasthana, ( branch of knowle- 
| dge): the word occurs in 
Nirukta 1276n; vide under 
* Vidyàs *. 
' Vidyāsūkta 1033n, 1461. 
! Vihavya-anuvāka, 786. 
' Vijaya, time and Muhūrta so 
called, 189, 406. 
 Vijayádasami (vide under 
‘ Dasara’): chief observances of 
' 190 ; in place of Sami, another 
| tree called ‘ Apta’ is worship- 
ped in Maharastra 192; on 10th 
| of Agvina bright half, 188; 





one of the three most auspici- 
ous days in the year, 189; 
Rama is said to have marched 
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against Lahkà on this day, 
192; time for, when 10th tithi 
is mixed with 9th or 11th tithi 
188; time for celebrating it is 
afternoon or pradosa 188; 
time for new undertakings 
even though the moon or some 
other planets be not favourable 
189, 

Vijfianabhiksu (about 1550 
A, D.): a. of Sankhyaprava- 
canabhasya 976, 1355. 

Vijfianadipika, of Padmapada, 
(in 71 verses): 1574n (on 
three kinds of Karma ), 1588, 
1599. 

Vikalpa ( option ) or Vikalpas: 
1249-1252 : ( vide under Sastra, 
smrtis); defined by Gautama, 
Jai., Sabara and Manu 1154; 
eight faults of V. apply only 
to V. based on reasoning, 1252: 
is liable to eight faults and 
should be avoided and resort 
should be had to paryudasa or 
arthavada 1250, 1252; may be 
a vyavasthita (i. e. restricted 
to a certain state of circums 
tances ) or *avyavasthita ( not 
so restricted ) and examples 


1251-52; V. are grouped 
under three heads with 
examples, 1250-51; where 
two texts are irreconcilable 
there is V. as in the two 
sentences about  Atiratra 
1249-50. 

Vikrama: became lord of the 


world in Kaliyuga by vratas 
955; whose daughter Vasund- 
barā of Dasarna country attai- 
ned moksa by vratas 56. 
Vikramaditya VI, of Calukya 
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dynasty; Inscription in 1098 
A D. about school for teach- 
ing Prabhakara’s Mimarsa 
doctrines 1192. 

Vikramaditya: doubts about the 
existence of a king called V, 
about 57 B. C. 650-51; Emp- 
eror Chandragupta II was 
styled V. on his coins 901; 
era of 650-53; papers on 650n, 
651. 


Vikramaditya commemoration 
volume 650n. 
Vikramorvasiya, a drama by 


Kalidasa 46, 900-901 ( close 
agreement between Matsya- 
purana and V. on the incidents 
in the story ). 

Vinaya Texts 1070. 

Vin&àyjakaíanti, also called Gana- 
patipüjà 748; performed at 
the beginning of all Sarskaras, 
such as Upanayana and mar- 
riage and for averting or miti- 
gating effects of portents or on 
a Sapinda’s death 748-749; 
performed also on Thursday or 
on certain auspicious nakga- 
tras 748; Sankalpa for, 748n; 
to be performed in ordinary 
fire 757. 

Vindhyavàsa or-vàsin; identi- 
fied with [évarakrsna by Taka- 
kusu and Keith but Abhinava- 
gupta distinguished between 
the two 1376-77 ; also called 
Rudrila 1376. 

Viniyogavidhi: conveys the rela- 
tion between the principal act 
( aigin or sesin ) and its subsi- 
diaries (angas or éesa ) 1307; 
is the concern of 3rd chap. of 
P. M.S. 1307, 1309; six means 
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of determining what is princi- 
pal and what are subsidiaries 
and the relative strength of the 
latter when there is a doubt 
or a conflict, each succeeding 
one being weaker than each 
preceding one, and there being 
15 probable cases of conflict 
among these six and a few illu- 
strations 1309-1311. 

Vinoba Bhave and Bhimidana 
targets 1683, 

Vipas ( river in Punjab, modern 
Beas ), 537n. 

Viramitrodaya of Mitramiéra, 
835n, 1192 ( on Vyavahara ) ; 
on Ghntka 42n. 

Virasana, à posture in Krechra 
and Aghamarsgana vratas 415 ; 
a yogic dsana 1425-26n, 

Virdtaparva 179, 185n, 192n, 
506n, 663, 743, 821, 1570n, 
1636. 

Viga-ghati or Visanadi, 736n ; 
birth of a child on V., iş por- 
tent of death of father or mother 
or loss of wealth or of the 
ehild 736n; a part/cular ghati 
of each naksatra is so called 
acc. to Madanaratna 736n. 

Visnu: ( vide under Avatàras, 
Sàstras : appears to be a name 
of the Sun in the Rgveda and 
came to be regarded as High- 
est God in Bráhmana times 
957 ; Bhavisyapurana says that 
V. begins to sleep in the first 
quarter of Anuradha naksatra, 
turns on another side iu the 
middle of Sravana and wakes 
up in the last quarter of Revati 
110n; day of, is equal to whole 
life of Brahma 691; different 
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tithis (11th, 12th, 15th ) for 
Visnu’s going to sleep in dif- 
ferent authorities 110-1 ; delu- 
ded peopleand asuras by pro- 
ducing Mayamoha from his 
body that led them away from 
the Vedic path 974-975 ; how 
$ayana ( sleeping) and pra- 
bodha (awakening) of V. are to 
be celebrated, 112; identified 
with sacrifice (yajfia) 957; Me- 
ghadita and Vanaparva men- 
tion the sleeping of Visnu on the 
snake Sesa and waking up 110, 
127 ; one thousand eight names 
of V. set out in Anusasana- 
parva, chap. 149 and Garuda- 
purana I. 15. 1-160, 977n, 
780n ; possible explanations of 
sleep of Visnu for four months 
109; steps called V. in sacrifi- 
ces 191; was supposed to go to 
sleep on night of llth of 
Asidha bright half and to 
awake in the day on llth of 
Kartika bright half 109-10, 
414; was supposed to turn 
from one side to the other in 
his sleep on Bhadrapada bright 
half 11th tithi (which was there- 
fire called Parivartini 109; 
worship of V.in three diffe- 
rent ways, Vaidika, Tantrika 
or Miéra 924; worship of, in 
six mediums 1121n, 1649; 
worship of, may be performed 
on Salagrama stone, on a jewel, 
yantra, mandala, image, or ina 
temple, acc, to Padmapurana 
1136. 

Visnucandra, writer on Astro- 
logy q. by Utpala 587n. 


Visnuritti, com, on Visnupuràna, 
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832, 907. 

Visnudharma, an, Upapurana; 
873-816, 909-10 ; Hazra relies 
chiefly upon a single ms. in 
Bengal 873; Hazra dates it 
between 200-300 A.D. 872; 
Hazra's interpretation of two 


verses from Visnudharmottara | 


is wrong, 874 and n. 
Visnudharmasitra: 48, 51, 58, 
89, 116, 218, 221, 249, 527, 
681, 687, 691, 757, 782n, 
817n, 825, 863, 93ln, 934, 
1024, 1027, 1243, 1248n, 
1270n ( similar to Yàj. I. 156 ), 
1326, 1413n, 1416n, 1422n, 
1441, 1448, 1533-34, 1590, 
1596, 1618 ( same as Manu ), 
1709n. 

Visnudbarmottara, an  Upapu- 
rün&: 07, 68n, 69n, 73, 90n, 
91, 104n, 112n, 115n, 120, 
129n, 135n, 137n, 169, 201n, 
204n, 219-20, 250, 473 ( on 
Kala), 476, 477n, 529-31, 
534, 541, 544, 624, 657, 659- 
60, 663, 682, 734 ( chapters 
on Santis ), 748, 751-52, 754, 
768n ( has verses common to 
Matsya and Br. S. *, 774, 776n, 
778 (same verse as in 
Matsya), 779n, 793, 798-99, 
801, 803-5, 857n, 874n, 920, 
923 (king’s coronation with 
Vedic and Pauranika mantras), 
973n, 1033, 1099n, ( Gayatri 
verse used in black magic), 
1128 ( in chap. 32 it speaks of 
mudráhastas and ia chap. 
33 of over 100 Sāmānyamudrās 
called nritasastramudràas ) 
1129, 1243, 1422, 1438, 1439n- 
1443n, 1455, 1649, 1653; 
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Apararka quotes only 7 times 
and about 25 verses only, 881; 
borrows from works of Varaha- 
mihira 878; date of, acc. to 
Hazra, is 400-500 A. D. 876; 
date of, after 600 A.D, and 
before 1000 A.D. 910; has 
Tàntrik elements 876n, 
Kalikapurana refers to it 910, 
1033; note on 876-78, 910; 
questions whether the Mudras 
in religious worship were 
derived from the postures 
( karanas ), recakas ( gestures ) 
and 32 aagaharas ( movements 
of limbs ) in Bharata’s Natya- 
astra (chap, 4, 8, 9 ) cannot 
at present be finally decided 
1128-29. 

Visnugupta, a. on astrology 
593-4, 

Visnupadi-Sankrantis 213, 413; 
punyakala is 32 ghatis 215. 

Visnupaiicaka, last five days of 
Kartika are so called, 412-13. 

Visnupurana: 79n, 112, 118n,129, 
147, 150n, 197, 205n, 221, 
473n, 474n, 511n, 520n, 571n, 
649, 651n, 678, 687, 689-92, 
694, 698, 735n, 743n, ( men- 
tions Garga ), 817n, 820, 824n, 
825 (a verse of V. quoted as 
Smrti by Sahkarbhasya ), 
&45n ( period of time between 
Pariksit and coronation of 
Nanda ), 852, 853n, 857, 861, 
907-909, 915 ( story of Purü- 
ravas and Urvaéi ), 916, 921 
(adopts Upanisad passages ), 
926n ( 18 vidyasthanas ), 928- 
29, 949, 957n-59, 961 (on 
Prahlada ), 962-63, 969n, 974, 
996, 1016-47, 1132n, 1222n, 


Indez 947. 


( eonfused account of the| 
sakhas of Sámaveda ), 1270n 
(on discarding even Vedic 
practices ), 1312n ( defines 
'svarga! as manaApriti , 1362n, 
1382, 1391 ( quotes two 
verses of  Hiranyagarbha ), 
1399, 1404 (on propounders 


of Yogaéastra ), 1417n, 1421, | 


1440, 1414 on pratyáhára ), 
1446, 1118 (agrees with Y. 


Bhasya closely ), 1450, 1455, | 


1457 (on Yogi-carya ), 1522, 
1526n, 1528, 1596n; closely 
agrees with definition as 
Pajicalakgana, 907; com. 
called Vaisnavakitacandrika 
of Ratnagarbha and another 
called Visnucitti deal with a 
V. of 6000 verses only 832-33, 
868n ; Danasayara knew a V, 
of 23000 verses which it 
discards 888n-69, 909 ; extant 
Visnu P. composed between 
300 to 500 A D. 909; is full 
of characteristic qualities of 
Vaisnavas 874n; narrates how 
and why Vyasa declared how 
Kaliyuga, Sidra and women 
were blessed 928-929; on 
Sankhya 1382; present text 
divided into six amésas, 126 
chapters and has about 6000 
verses 907 ; Ramanuja in his 
Vedarthasangraha quotes more 
than 100 verses from V, 
regards V. as of supreme 
authority over other Puranas 
880, 957n ; Sakya, Suddhodana 
(as 23rd in descent from 
Brhadbala and Rahula men- 
tioned by V.) 909; several 


works state the number of 





$lokas in V. to be different from 
6000 to 24000, 832-33; some 
verses identical with Bra- 
hmànda and Brahma and other 
Purànas 908, 963n, 1516n; 
teaches doctrine of complete 
advaita and of niskama-karma 
908; translated by H. H. 
Wilson 883, 909; Vacaspati 
names it in com. on Yoga- 
bhasya 909; Vyasa does not 
play a prominent part in V. 
and Sita does not appear as 
narrator at all 909. 

Visnurahasya 49n, 115n, 869 (a 
mere compilation, aec. to 
Dànaságara ). 

Visnusamhité, elaborate treat- 
ment of diksà in, 1117, 1123, 
1125 and n ( on Mudras appro- 
priate to several gods and 
names about 30). 

Visnusrhkhala-yoga 414-15. 

Visti, 7th mobile Karana, 411-12, 
709-710; appears to have in- 
spired great terror among 
medieval Dharmasastra writers 
709-10; astrologers raised it 
to the status of an ill-omened 
Demoness. 411; euphemisti- 
cally called Bhadra or Kalyani 
412, 700; diagram showing 
how Visti occurs eight times 
in a month 709; fast on.it, 
411; inauspicious, except in 
its tail, last three ghatikas 710; 
supposed to have the form of a 
snake divided into mouth, neck, 
chest, navel, waist and tail, all 
being inauspicious except tail 
and each being assigned diffe- 
ring ghatikas 710. 

Visuva Sankrantis 213. 
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Visuvat day (when day and 
night were of equal length, 
- known in the Brahmana period 
and was in the middle of the 
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1259n (quotes Tantravartika 
verse without name), 1270n, 
1273n, 1281n, 1294 ( éráddha 
primarily means *pindadàna' 


sacrificial year, 511; Diva- and not feeding brahmanas, 
kirtya-sima, to be sung on 1309, 1425n; not identical 
5lln. with Mandana 1194 ; quotes a 
Viévabhàrati, quarterly, Vol. II half verse from Yogi-Yajfia- 
paper on ‘China’s debt to valkya 1407; same as Sure- 
India’ 1618n. évara, the latter being his 
Viśvādarśa 102, | name on resorting to Sannyäsa 


Visvamitra: and the rivers 537, 1194. 

1203; and Sunahéepa 968n; | Vithoba of Pandharpur; Dàmáji, 
famished V. wanted to eat his devotee 951. 

: dog's tail 1470; priest of | Vivada-cintamani 1303. 
Trigfanku who had become a | Vivadaratnakara 1303, 1320. 
cāndāla 1280. Vivahapatala of Varahamihira 

Visvamitrasmrti 218. 419n. 

Viévajit (sacrifice) 1312-13 ; in | Vivekananda, Swami; criticized 


V.the sacrificer had to donate 
everything he owned at the 
time of giving daksina in, 
1312-1313; Jaimini devotes 
fourteen adhikaranas to, 1313; 
some of the important propo- 
sitions are that the sacrificer 
cannot donate his relatives, 
that even the emperor cannot 
donate the whole kingdom, 
1313; sadra who serves a 
man of the three higher castes 
because it is his duty to do so 
acc. to Dharmaéastra, cannot 
be donated 1257; Svarga is 
the reward of V. though the 
Veda does not expressly men- 
tion any reward 1312. 


Visvakarman : fashioned the two 


worlds (Rg. X. 81 and 82) 
1488. 

Viívarüpa : com, Balakrida on 
Yaj. by 224, 825-26, 1155n, 
1181 (explains Yaj. I. 51), 





by Shri Kuvalayananda about 
his lectures on rajayoga, 1444 ; 
criticism of later Buddhism by 
1030; on Réajayoga 1393- 
94; warns that Yoga can 
be practised with safety by 
direct contact with teacher 
1441-12; 1709 ( angrily says 
modern Hinduism is ‘don’t 
touchism, ; works of, 1622n. 

Vodhu, a Sāñkhya philosopher 
1372 and n, 

Vogel J. Ph, autkor of ‘Indian 
serpent lore’ 127, 275. 

Vogt, V.O. a. of ‘cult and cul- 
ture’; condemns the unbend- 
ing arrogance of Moslems and 
Christian missionaries 1012n. 

Vows: flve great, among Jainas 
28; found in all religions 28. 

Vrata : ( see under ;Diksita, 
homa, fast, morning, snataka, 
tithi, párapa, udyàpana); act- 
icnsto he given up during 
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vrata such as chewing tambila, 
anointing with oil 49; adhi- 
karin for V. 51-55; another 
vrata should not be begun till 
the first is finished 121; V. 
called Ksurapavi 25; circum- 
stances that do not break a 
vrata 48-49; classification of, 
into three (bodily, mental, 
vocal ) or based on the period 
taken 56; comprehends many 
items such as bath, sandhya, 
sankalpa, boma, pūjā, fast, 
feeding of bráhmanas, maidens 
and the poor, gifts and obser- 
vances of rules of conduct 31; 
death in the midst of perform- 
ing V. does not deprive perfor- 
: mer of merit 48; derivation 
` and meaning of, according to 
St. Petersburg dictionary from 
root Vr. ‘to choose’ 1 ; deriva- 
tion of and meaning of acc, to 
Max-Muller from Vr. to 
protect, 1 Whitney 
from * vrt? to proceed, 1 ; v. acc. 
to Prof. Apte from * vrt' 2, 4; 
v. àcc. to author from vr (to 
choose) 2, 4; described in 
Puranas but did not occupy a 
high place in ancient smrtis 43; 
difference between Vedic sacri- 
fices and V. 45; difficult to 
demarcate v. and utsava 57; 
different definitions 
Sanskrit works, such asSábara- 
bhasya, Medhatithi, Mitaksara, 
Raghunandana 28-31; emplo- 
yed with verbs of motion like 
‘i’ to and ‘car’ 6-7; exact 
determination as to the day on 
which a tithivrata is to be per- 
formed when tithi extends over 


32 


acc. to 


of, in 


Dro esum t eue ah Se te ee 
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two days o^cupies much space 
in Dharmaéüstra works 62; 
extravagant praise of the efi- 
cacy of v. for weaning away 
common people from Buddhism 
46 ; flesh to be excluded in 41; 
flowers, fragrant substances, 
incense, the food to be offered 
to deities in, 37-38; food to 
be given not only to bráhmanas 
but also to the blind, the poor 
and helpless 39-40; food pro- 
per or improper for subsistence 
in 41-42; for completion of 
vrata, performer should donate 
gold and cows, but if one has 
nothing, the words of a brah- 
mana that vrata is completed 
are enough 121; general rule 
that Sabkalpa of a vrata to be 
made in the morning 32; 
giving up vrata through care- 
lessness or other cause except 
death, entails dire consequen- 
ces 17-48; gods, sages, sid- 
dhas attained highest perfec- 
tion by V. 56; how to set 
about a vrata 81; if no san- 
kalpa made about v. performer 
loses half the merit 82; im- 
mense literature on 57-58; in 
all vratas the parana is in the 
morning 121; in the medieval 
sense existed from before Ap. 
Dh. S. and the dramas of Kali- 
dasa 46; V. In the Rgveda 
pp. 1-21; in Vedic literature, 
sitras and Smrtis 22-29; is 
the one supreme observance 
for man and other observances 
do not come up even to one- 
sixteenth part of what vrata 
yields, 56; largest number of, 
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are tithivratas 56; lavish ex- 
penditure recommended by 
Puranas in, 40; matters that 
‘do not affect a vrata, particu- 
larly where performer is a 
woman, child or one in ex- 
. treme pain, 49; milecchas 
-authorised to perform 54; 
meaning in which it is used 
in this section of H. of Dh, 
28; meaning of, in Yàjfia- 
valkya Smrti 123; meanings 
of, in all passages of Rgveda 
are command or ordinance, 
religious or moral practices or 
worship or vows 8, 11; mean- 
- ing of ‘command’ or law’ 
quite appropriate in more than 
half the Rgveda passages 
where the word occurs, 11; 
meaning of ‘mode of worship 
or ethical practices’ in words like 
Savrata, apavrata’, ‘anyavrata’, 
51-12, 22; meaning of ‘sacred 
vow or observance’ 18; mean- 
ing of, came to be restricted to 
‘sacred vows’ and ‘rules of 
-conduct,’ 116; meaning of, 
as compared with rta and 
dharma 20-2; meanings of, 
two, generally in Sambitas 
other than Rgveda, in Bráh- 
manas and  Upanisads 23; 
meanings of, two, secondary 
in Brahmana times viz. ‘a 
proper pattern of conduct’ and 
"'Upsvasa' 25; meaning of 
im Mahābhārata 27; meaning 
of, from first centuries of Chri- 
stian era is ‘a religious under- 
' taking or vow observed on a 
certain tithi or day for securing 
' some object by the worship of 
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a deity accompanied by restric- 
tions as to food and behaviour’ 
28; not to be undertaken in 
the midst of agauca 48; number 
of vratas was small in the first 
centuries A. D. 46; V. word 
occurs about 220 times in Rg- 
veda, 4; objects to be secured 
by vrata are numerous such as 
ponya, progeny, wealth, 
health, pleasures, heaven and 
even moksa 55; observances 
for one undergoing a vrata 
acc. to Tai. S. 23 and acc. to Tai. 
A, 25n; observances for a 
king who has performed ‘Brah- 
manah Parimarah’ 25; obser- 
vances for newly married pair 
27; of brahmacarin 45; offer- 
ing in, to be clarified butter 
in the absence of specifie pro- 
vision, 49-50; persons of all 
castes (including éidras) en- 
titled to perform V.51; pre- 
liminaries before undertaking 
vrata ace. to some, such as 
Vrddhi-íráddha 31-32; Pra- 
tinidhi ( representative) such 
as son or wife may perform V. 
for one unable personally 
to perform owing to disease, 
accident etc. 53, 54; Raja- 
martanda, the earliest extant 
nibandha so far known, is 
work on V. 58; rite that con- 
cludes a vrata is called Udya- 
pana, parana or páranà 120; 
rule of Harita, that in every 
v. in which worship enters 
midday isthe proper time 151; 
Sankalpa in V. to be made in 
the morning 81; Sankalpa of 
v., formula of 81; some rules 
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about times when to begin v 
61-62; some vratas not to be 
begun when Jupiter and Venus 
are invisible or during some 
days before and after their sett- 
ing 61, this volumespeaks only 
of such Vratas as are mentioned 
in works on Dharmaáàstra and 
does not attempt to include all 
vratas performed by usage 
59-60 ; to be performed in the 
evening or night have to be 
performed on thetithi exist- 
ing in the evening or night 
even though it may be mixed 
with another tithi 72; Udyà- 
pana, absence of, renders vrata 
-fruitless 121; verbal forms of 
root ‘mi’ or ‘mi’ often used 
in Rgveda in relation to, 10; 
virtues to be cultivated by one 
undergoing V.41; what acts 
to be avoided by one observing 





V, 42-43; women are entitled 
to perform V. but women per- 
forming vrata without consent 
of husband, father or son, reap , 
no benefits 51; woman or. 
maiden who is impure ( in 
monthly illness or the like) 
should get her vrata performed 
or finished through another, 
but may perform bodily acts 
(like fast) herself 49, 53;' 
words ‘ dhrtavrata’ (18 times), | 
mahivrata (5 times), sucivrata 
(five times), vivrata (7 times) | 
occur in Rg. and help in settl- 
ing meaning of * vrata 12-17 ; 
word ‘vrgavrata ’ explained 
18-19; word ' vratàni' expla- 
ined 17-18; word ‘ vratapa’, 
meaning of 18, 22; w rks on, 


? 


Vratas : 
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relied on in this volume arrang- 
ed chronologically as far as 
possible 59. 

exhaustive list of 255- 
162 ; kinds of, viz. expiatory or 
28; most of; are 
Kamya (for securing some 
object in this life or next life 
or both 55; most v. are for both 
men and women 651; V. of 
gods, violated by human beings 
that are punished by gods for 
this 9; passages where the 
words ‘tava vrate’ occur 12-15 ; 
regarded as tapas or niyama 
also 28 ; several V. prescribed 
for women alone 51; spoken 
of, not only in relation to Agni, 
Indra, Mitra, Soma, Savitr, 
Usas and Adityas, but also in 
relation to Varuna, Brahmana- 
spati, Aditi, Aśvins, Parjanya, 
7-8; some V. performed at 
fixed times or tithis 60; some 
seasonal v. and some festivals 
like Ramanavami and some 
like Savitrivrata and Yama- 
dvitiya should be kept up even 
in these days 54-55; spoken 
of as dhruva (immutably fixed) 
and adabdha ( unassailable ) 
in Rgveda, 8; spoken of as not 
violated by other gods 8-9; 
supposed to have been declared 
by divinities like Siva, Krsna 
or by great sages 254; topic of, 
inextricably mixed up with 
Kala and tithi; two meanings 
of, in Br&hmanas, Upanigads, 
Nirukta, viz. religious obser 
vances or vows and special food 
prescribed for one engaged in 
a religious rite, 23; vratas af 


voluntary 
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the type described in Puranas 

' had attained no prominence 
in times of Yajiiavalkya-smrti 
123; V. which Vedic students 
had to undergo 27, 


Vratakalaviveka 30n-33n, 47n- 


49n, 51n, 66n, 75-77n, 85n, | 


: 92, 126, 211n. 

Vratakoéa, edited by M. M. Gopi- 
nath Kaviraja, lists1 622 entries 
but lists unduly swollen as 
pointed out 47, 

Vrataprakaáa 30, 55n, 92, 
111, 112n, 122. 

Vratarāja 34, 38n; 53n, 6ln, 62, 
82, 86, 89, 91, 95, 135, 144-6, 
150, 179, 183n, 188, 195n, 
208, 234-5. 

Vratatattva 31n, 32n, 47n-49n. 

Vratarka 30n, 34, 43, 51, 54, 
61n, 86, 88, 93, 122, 127, 144, 
150, 153. 


Vratyas ‘in Atharvaveda 1387. 
Vrddha-Atri 914. 
Vrddha-Gargya 77n, 607n. 
Vrddha-Gautama 250n. 
Vrddha-Garga, 520; 


106n 


different 


from Garga 592 (25 verses | 
quoted by Utpala), 741n, 742n, | 


765 ( on comets and eclipses ), 
793 ( on Pusyasnàna ). 

Vrddha-Harita — 817n, 855n, 
924n, 963n, 965n, 976n, 1016, 
1096n. 

Vrddha-Manu 196n, 706n, 

Vrddha-Satátapa 79n, 116n. 

Vrddha-Vasistha 213», 215n, 
220n. 

Vrddha-V asistha Siddhànta 478— 
79n. 

Vrddha-Yajfiavalkya T3n. 

Vrddha-Yavanajataka of Mina- 
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| rája563, 576 ( why twosvagrhas 
for each of five planets ), 584, 


589n (countries of birth of 
planets ). 
Vries, paper of, on ‘ Purana 


| studies’ in Pavry Commemora- 
tion Vol. 843, 

Vrsotsarga ( letting loose a bull); 

on llth day after a person’s 
death or on Full Moon of 
Kartika or Caitra once in three 
years on Revati 416. 

Vrt, root, meaning of, without 
Upasargas or with 2-3. 

| Vrtta, meaning of, 19. 

| Vrttikāra, commentator of PMS, 

often mentioned by Sahara 

and styled ‘bhagavan’, from 

whom 5S. sometimes differs 

1186-87, 1221; enumeration 

of characteristics of Mantras by 

V. 1222; enumeration of the 

characteristics of  Brühmana 

texts 1334; held to be iden- 

tical with Upavarsa by Prof. 

Kuppuswami and Pandit V. 

A. Ramswami and not so by 

Dr. S. K. Iyengar and the 

present author 1186n, 1187n, 

1197. 

| Vyadi, m. by Katyayana Vartika- 

kara 1157. 

| Vyaghra, Smrti of 78n. 





| Vyahrtis ( three or seven mystic 


syllables such as bhüh, bhuvah 
787, 1099n; denote 


Up. 1538n. 





Vyahrti-homa, described 33n. 


| Vyas, K. B. 651. 


Vyasa 116-117, 
1421n. 
Vyasa, 


126n, 243, 606, 


son of Pardéara and 
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called Krsna Dvaipayana also 
857, as he was born on an 
island and was dark in comple- 
xion 1161; compiled and 
arranged the one Veda into 
four parts and imparted them 
to four disciples ace. to Adi- 
parva and Puranas 857; 1161; 
composed Purànasunhità from 


tales, episodes, gathas etc, 858 ; | 
Mahabharata for | 
education of women and śūdras | 


composed 


1642; deemed to be incarna- 
tion of Visnu by Manu, Pura- 
nas, but of Brahma in Vayu 
and of Siva in Kürma 857 and 
n; fifth disciple of V. was 
Sata Romaharsana to whom 
V. imparted Itihdsa~Puranua, 
whose son Sauti narrated 
Mahabharata to Saunaka and 
others in Naimisa forest 857 ; 
legends abcut 857; names of 


27 Vyasas in Kirma and Vayu, | 
while Visnu and Brahmanda | 


cite 28 names of 28 Vyàsas of 
Dvapara in Vaivasvata Man- 
vantara 857-58 ; 
name, while Jaimini, Badari 
and  Bàádarüyana are gotra 
names 1174; Paraéarya is 
only one of the three pravaras 
of the group of Paragaras 1174; 
son of V, was called Vaiyasaki, 
acc. to Vartika and means 
Suka, ace. to Mahabhasya 1169; 
Sumantu, Jaimini, Vaisampa- 
yana and Paila are mentioned 
in Áév. Gr. along with * Bhar- 
atamahabhiratadharmaciryas’, 
1161n; Vedic literature is 
silent about Vyasa Parasarya 
except in Samavidhana Br, 


not a gotra 





Vyatipata, a Yoga, 


Vyavaharamayikha 
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and Tai. Ar. 859; Vyasa or 
Vyasa Paraéarya is not. menti- 
oned by nameeither in P. M. 8. 
or V. S. 1173; Vyüsas were 
born whenever Dharma and 
Veda declined 857, 

variously 
defined 419, 706; name occurs 
in Yàj. and. Harsacarita 705 ; 
thirteen V. iu a year on which 
Sraddha may be performed 
108. 

9ln, 52, 
162n, 1002, 1192, 1224 (on 
‘pantarikse na divi’), 1242 
( Devala explained ), 1286-87 , 
1293 ( brother in Yàj. III. 135 
should mean only full brother), 
1301-3, 1313n (on Viévajit 
sacrifice ), 1317n, 1323 ( ex. 
ample of atideía jn Pitàmaha- 
smrti); on killing an a@éaiayin 
brahmana, another practice 
prevailed in a former yuga 
1272n; on Pranapratisthaman- 
tra 1106; on Narada saying 
that fathar can give less or 
more to sons at partition de- 
clares that that was the case in 
a former yuga 1272n; says that 
‘in Puranas one often finds 
usages opposed to smrti 1278; 
text with notes ed. by the 
present author 1305; transla- 
tion of V. by the present 
author 1301n-3n, 


Vyavaharaprakaéa ( part of Vira- 


mitrodaya ), 1303,  1316n, 
1320 ( Masamudganyaya ), 
1331 ( rule of equal division ), 
1333 (holds rajan, a king, may 
be even a vaiáya ) 


Vyusta meaning of, in Arthasis- 
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tra 647n. 
Vyutthàna, meaning of 1414n. 
Waddell L. H., a. of * Buddhism 
of Tibet or Lamaism’ 1129 
(describes nine mudras prac- 
tised by Lamas ). 

Wadia, Ardesar Sorabji N., a. 
of ‘Fate and Free will’ 1604. 
W. Waerden Prof. B. L. Van 

Der 543, 582n (on Babylo- 
nian Astronomy ), 595n, 
Wales H. G. Quaritch, a. of ‘ To- 
wards Angkor ’ and ‘ Making 
of Greater India’ 1618n, 1657. 
Walker, E.D, a. of ‘re-incar- 
nation’ 1530n, 1604. 


Walker Kenneth, a. of ‘ the Cir- | 


cle of Life’ (on metempsy- 
chosis ) 1531, 1605. 

Wallis, H. W. a. of ‘ Cosmology 
of the Rgveda’ 1485n. 


642n, 644, 661. 


Water Clocks used in India as | 


early as the Vedanga Jyotisa 
542. 

Watkins, Harold, a. of ‘ Time 
counts : the story of the calen- 
dar’ 718n. 

Watson, Prof. J. B. a. of * Beha- 
viourism ’ 1414n, 

Watters, on ‘ Yuan Chwang’s 
Travels in India’ 1006n, 1040. 

Wealth: Gautama and Manu 
lay down that the three higher 
varnas should respectively ac- 
quire w. by gifts, conquest 
and agriculture, which became 
niyamas and must be held to 
be purusartha and not kratva- 
rtha, 1192, 1233. 

Webb E. J., a, of * The names of 
the stars’ 550, 565n, 566, 


582n, 595n, 


Weber. A. a. of * Der Vedischen 


Nachriehten von Der Naksa- 
tras’; regarded  Paulisa-sid- 
dhanta as borrowed from Pau- 
lus Alexandrinus, but was 
rebuked by Kern for this 515n; 
thought the religion of bhakti 
for Krsna was due to Christian 
influence but Barth disagrees 
952n. 


Week : ( vide under ‘ day’): 


number of days in w. differed 
among different ancient people 
676; w. of seven days prac- 
tised among Jews, Babylonians 
and Incas 676. 


Week Days: ( vide under *hoià, 


| 
| 


Warren, a. of ‘ Kalasankalita’ | 


sabbath, calendar ) : actions 
proper to be done on different 
w. according to Brhatsamhita, 
Garga and Atharvana Jyo- 
tisa 680-81; arrangement of 
Hindu W. not based on Greek 
division of day into horas, 
but on  ghatikàs fin; 
auspicious for all uudertakings 
are Monday, Wednesday ; 
Thursday and Friday 62, 604, 
682; combinations of certain 
tithis and W. yield all rewards 
70; combinations of certain 
W. tithis and naksatras bad 
for certain matters, 71; de- 
rived by Indians from Chald- 
eans acc to 8. B. Dixit 679n; 
derived in Europe ultimately 
from Babylonian gods, 683; 
Dio ( 200-220 A. D.) says W. 
originated in Egypt and were 
of recent introduction in his 
day 677; for  Upanayana 
Tuesday and Saturday in- 
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auspicious 604; have no force 
at night in marriages 611; 
known in Italy before 79 A.D.; 
literary evidence in Sanskrit 
on W. 680-82; no evidence 
that the Indian names of W. 
and the method of arriving 
at the order of the days is not 
indigenous 685 ; not named in 
Bible 677 ; not mentioned in 
Mahābhārata 682; not 
borrowed en bloc by India from 
outside 685; oldest reference to 
W. in Indian Inscriptions is 
of the Gupta year 165 ( 484 


A.D.) 680; one of the five | 


angas of a paiicaiga 675; 


order of W. takes no account i 
of the distances of planets , 


678 ; origin and development 
of, 677-685 ; probable that W. 
were known to 
between 100 B.C. to 100 A.D. 
68l; probably suggested to 
Indians from worship in Baby- 
lonian temples of planets on 
different week days 683; 


Ptolemy makes no astrological , 


use of W. 678; Sanskrit 
literature concerning W. 681- 
2; Sarton's view that Greeks 
had nothing to do with W. 
but Egyptians and Babylonians 
developed W, 678 ; section on, 
in Atharvana Jyotisa 681. 
Welfare State implied by Art. 38 
in Constitution 1679: ( vide 
under socialistic pattern of 
society ); theoretical aims of 
1695. 

Wells, H. G., a. of ‘ You can’t be 
too careful’ 1483n. 

Westcott G. H. a, of ‘ Kabir and 


Indians | 





Westaway F. W.: 
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Kabir panth ' 969n. 


Westermarck, a. of ‘ Origin and 


development of moral ideas’ 
1647n ( on slavery ). 


Western Writers: (vide under 


‘conjecture’? ) : on Sanskrit 
Literature and Indology draw 
positive conclusions from mere 
silence 858 ; prejudices about 
matters Indian 512; request to, 
to follow Mallinatha’s rule 
1531; severe strictures of W. 
against privileges and feeding 
of brahmanas laid down more 
than a thousand years ago 
should not rely on 19th and 
20th century notions but 
should compare the position of 
brahmanas with what was done 
by Popes, Inquisitions, 
monastic orders in centuries 
from 10th to 15th century A.D. 
932; similarities in insti- 
tutions, usages and other 
matters are often attributed to 
Indians borrowing by W. W, 
without hardly any cogent or 
positive evidence, but merely 
by conjecture and prejudice, 
181-82. 

&. of * Obse- 
ssions and convictions of the 
human intellect’ (1938), 
1483n; holds that argument 
from design for God’s existence 
carries a high degree of pro- 
bability 1483n. 


Whitney: 1, 5, 6, 12, 510, 512, 


1191; W's derivation of vrata, 
from ‘vrt’ to proceed 1-5; 
had doubts about his theory of 
the derivation and meaning 
of ‘ vrata’ owing to the verb 
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‘mi’ used with it 10; holds | 


that the praises bestowed on 
Nasadiya hymn were nauseat- 
ing 1491; makes very dis- 
paraging remarks about Indian 
achievements in astronomy 
and generally 512; suggested 
without any positive evidence 
that it was pre—Ptolemaic 
astronomy that was transmitted 
to India 517. 

Widow: (see Hindu Adoption 
and Maintenance Act, ): could 
adopt in Bengal provided hus- 
band's permission was proved 
1336; could not adopt a son 
at all ace. to Dattakamimarsa 
and Vacaspati 1335-36; in 
Madras she could adopt with 
husband’s permission given be- 
fore his death or with the 
consent of the husband’s agna- 
tes 1336; remarriage of, 
allowed by Pardéarasmrti but 
Parasaramadhaviya adds that 
that practice belonged to an- 
other yuga 1266n; 
quires no consent of husband 
nor of anyone else, provided 
the husband has not prohibited 
adoption by her, acc. to Nir- 
nayasindhu, Vyavaháramayü- 


widow re- 
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as looking at the clarified 
butter, observing brahmacarya 
and repeat a few  mantras 
which she should learn from 
her father or her husband 
1287-88; W. gradually lost 
all importance in Vedic sacri- 
fices and came to be a mere 
silent spectator of weary details 
1288 ; many Smrti rules apply 
to W. also although the texts 
may employ a word in the 
masculine gender e.g. Manu 
XL 93 prohibiting men of three 
varnas from drinking sura was 
held to apply to wives also 1288, 


Wilson, Prof., translator of Vis- 


nupurana 830n, 834n ( gives 
differing lists of Upapuranas ), 
895n; a. of ‘ Religion of the 
Hindus’ 1532, 


Wilson J. A., author of ‘ Burden 


of Egypt * 490n. 


Wine : drinker of, was regarded 


as one of five grave sinners in 
Chàn. Up. 1079; high praise 
of W.as Tara, as Saviour of 
souls in Tantras 1682; not 
offered to gods in Vedic age, 
was differentiated from Soma 
and was deemed to lead to 
sin 1078. 


kha 1336, 
Wife : ( vide under ‘ sacrifices’ ); 


Winlock, H. E, 490n. 
Winter Solstice: occurred on 


exaggerated praise of chaste 
wife’s power is a mere artha- 
vada 1598; Jaimini provides 
that W. not being equal to the 
husband in the knowledge of 
mantras and ignorant, is res- 
tricted to the performance of 
those acts only that are ex- 
pressly enjoined on her such 


Magha amivasya in the time 
of the Kausitaki Brahmana, 
49' n. 


Winternitz, author of ‘ History 


of Indian Literature’ ( English 


tr. 1927), 155n, 513, 1039 
(Hindu Tantras not bor- 
rowed ), 1606; Vol. I. 599n, 


838 (on authenticity of sec- 
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tions and verses of Mahabha- 
rata), 844; a. of ‘Some pro- 


| wrote a foreword to Dr. Rele’s 

| 

| 
blems of Indian Literature’ | 


work in which he dissented 
from Dr. Rele about Kundalini 
being the Vagus Nerve 1443. 

Woods, Prof. James H.: trans- 
* Krushchev and Stalin's Ghost lator of Yogasiitra, bhasya 
( 1957 ), 1474n. etc, 1394. 

Women: advantages enjoyed by | Woolf, Leonard. a. of ‘Barbarians 
w. in contrast to men 929: | at the gate’ 1619; a. of ‘ Quack, 


1650. 
Wolfe Bertram De. a. of 





could secure — brahmajüàna | quack’ 1617, 
and moksa by listening to the | Woolley, Sir Leonard, a. of 
Mahabharata and Puranas, ace. ‘Sumerians’ 482. 


to Sankarácárya 921n: diffe- | World, various views about ori- 
rent views as to whether homa gin of, from Upanisad times 





could be performed by W. 52; 1573-74. 
extravagant praise of women | World Calendar Association 
in several Tàntrik works, 1056; | 714n;in New York founded 





in Gujarat and other places tie | by Miss Elisabeth Achelis 
silken amulets round the wrists 711in; recommendations of 
of their brothers 128; no capa- | 711m. 

eity to recite Vedie mantris Word, has ereative power and is 
52; women had no votes in one with God (ace. to Rg. X. 
England till the first World 121.8 ), 1490. 

War and in Switzerland even | Words: are divided by P. M. S. 








now they have none, 1664 and | into Namani and Karmaéabdas, 
n.; I674 ( drastic changes in the also called &khyāta 1237; 
legal status of Hindn women connection between words and 
by Acts of 1954 to 1956 ). senses is eternal 1203-4; 
Wood, Ernest, a of ‘ Yoga’; import of, whether Jati (class) - 
states that he once saw ‘ levita- or Vyakti (individual ) dis- 
tion’ (laghima) of an old cussed in Vartikas on Panini 
Yogin 1452-3n. 1157 ; import of, is akrti, acc. 
Woodroffe (Sir John): (vide to Jaimini 1158; mimansakas 


under ‘Arthur Avalon ): a of hold that the word, denota- 
‘Sakti and Sakta’: 1048p, tion and the relation of these 
1080r, 1089, 1136n; a. of two are eterna) 1205; Panini 
‘Principles of Tantra’ 1137; made use of both Jati and 
criticized 1078-1080, 1084-83; Vyakti as impo:t of words in 


explains in an esoteric way different siitras acc. to Maha- 
the meaning of verse ‘ pitya bhasya 1157-8; three senses 
etc.’ by referring it to the of W. viz. primary ( abhidha ), 
awakening of Kundalini) secondary,and suggested,owing 


1088n, 1092 and n, 1123; to the three vrttis of abhidha, 
33 
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laksana and vyaíüjana, 1293 ; 
Upavarsa held that itis the 
letters that constitute the word, 
1205n. 

Writers medieval; weakest points 
of, were lack of exact know- 
ledge of history and chrono- 
logy and obsession to glorify to 
the skies their favourite author 
or work 1177. 

Xerxes (486 B, C.-465 B. C. ), 
1613, 


Yajeta : analysis of the notions 
underlying the word y. occurr- 
ing in sentences like ‘ Svarga- 
kamo yajeta ’( one desiring 
svarga should offer a sacrifice ) 
1235-38. 

Yajiia: (vide under Devata ) : 
sactifice is called leaky vessel 
by Mundaka Up. 1471); grhya- 
süiras prescribe rites to be 
offered in grhya fire, seven of 
which are called pakayajfias 
1323n; Jaimini’s position is 
that in a y. the havis (offering) 
is the principal matter and 
devatà is à. subordinate detail 
( gwna ) 1207; Kratu and 
Yajüa, difference between 
1616 ; both words occur hundr- 
eds of times in Rg. 1646 ; Y. 
means ( acc. to Sabara ) * giving 
up of & substance ( dravya ) 
intending it for a deity 
in words' 1208n ; notion 
grew that nothing great can 
be accomplished except by 
tapas or Y. 1489 (texts cited ); 
Rgveda iu a few places asserts 
that offerings of ghee and fuel 
sticks in Y. would yield great 
rewards 916 ; Sabara speaks of 
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four Mahayajiias viz. Agniho- 
tra, Darégapirnamasa, Jyoti- 
stoma Pindapitryajiia 1323 n; 
Skandapurana runs down 
not only animal sacrifices but 
even offerings of fuel sticks 
and flowers 916 ; Soma, sacrifi- 
ces are seven, acc. to Gaut. 
Dh. S. 1323n ; Vedic Y. usual- 
ly divided into three varieties 

. viz. Isti, Paéu and Soma, this 
last being divided into Ekaha, 
Ahina, Sattra 1323p. 

YAjiiavalkya : three works (apart 
from the Smrti and Br. Up.) 
connected with the rame of 
Yàj viz. Vrddha-Yàj., Yoga- 
Yajfiavalkya and Brhad-yoga 
(or-gi )-Yàjfüiavalkya and it 
is shown that none of these can 
be the Yogaáàstra mentioned 
in Yàj Smrti (III. 110), 
1404-1408. 

Yàjüavalkyasmrti 27, 29—30, 33, 
36, 48, 50, 52, 102u, 103, 123, 
159n, 193, 210, 224, 246-7, 
528, 536n, 538, 544, 678, 705, 
7148-49, 156n, 757, 789n,817n, 
825, 862, 865, 936-38, 945, 
946n, 1023-24, 1032, 1063n, 
1113, 1152, 1156n, 1181 (1. 
91 explained by Vis.aripa ), 
1230 (various views on Yàj. 
1. 79 and 81), 1234, 1248 
(several examples of paryu- 
dasa in I. 129-166), 1251, 
1256n, 1268n ( conditions of 
niyoga ), 1270, 1274, 1284, 
1286, 1292, 1303 ( conflict 
among medieval digests ), 
1305, 1308, 1315n, 1317, 1388, 
1403, 1416n, 1420, 1438, 1441, 
1446-47 ( ahgas of Yoga), 
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1457-9, 1482, 1507, 1555n in Divali 196 andn; ten 
( follows Br. Up.), 1557-58, names of, in Bhratrdvitiya 


1565 ( uses word Sathsara ), 
1573 (five views m. as to 
what causes desirable or 
undesirable results), 1590- 
91, 1608, 1611, 1628, 
1632 (allows intermarriages 
between three varnas), 1645 
(on sannyasin), 1669, 1672, 
1697 ( truth and non-violence 
basic ), 1704; declares that rise 
and fall of kings depends on 
planets 514: 
‘vrata’ in three senses 123; 
hardly ever refers to vratas in 
the sense in which Puranas use 
the word 123; mentions some 
Satkhya tenets such as gunas 
1379; Visvarüpa's coin. on, is 
called Balakrida 825n, 826n, 
1155n. 

Yaksa, word occurs in Rg. and 
Atharvaveda 1360n. 

Yaksakardama 
five fragrant substances ) 381, 

Yale, John, edited ‘* What 
Vedanta means to me’ —a 
symposium 1707-8n. 

Yama: smrti 112n, 8 On, 
949n, 1257 (gathas from 
Yama's Dharmaáéastra quoted 
by Anuásasanaparva), 1381-82 
(verses on Sàükhya quoted 
from ), y., while mentioning 25 
tattvas adds Purusottama as 
26th tattva, 1382n. 

Yama and Yami 209, 915, 1203 
( dialogue ) 

Yama and Pitrs 1554, 

Yama, god of death, called 
Vaivasvata 692; seven or 14 
names of, in tarpana on 14th 


employs word 


of, 





| 
| 


{unguent with | 


308n; wrong conclusions of 
western scholars from Yama 
and Yami hymn 209. 

Yamadvitiya, see Bhratrdvitiya. 

Yamas : ( vide ‘ niyama’); are 
obligatory or paramount duties 
for all, acc. to Manu 29 ; are in 
the nature of prohibitions 1422; 
five m. by Yogasütra, Kürma, 
Linga 29n, 946n, 1419, 1420n; 
ten mentioned by Yaj. and 
Vaikhanasa 29, 946n; the 
observance of Yamas by all 
men may be called jVrata but 
there are exceptions for them, 
but in the case of Yogins 
rigorous observance without 
exceptions is called Mahavrata 
1420-21. 

Yamas are based upon passages 
like Chan. Up. III. 17.4 and 
Br. Up. V. 2.3, which asks all 
men to cultivate dama, dana 
and daya 1422, 

Yamalas, works of Tantra class, 
736 and n; number of, varied 
but often given as eight 736n, 

Yamunacarya : preceptor of 
Ramanuja’s teacher 1165; as- 
cribes Brahmasitra to Bada- 
ràyana 1166. 

Yantra ( geometrical diagram ) 
or yantras ( vide under cakra ) 
1135-1139 ; a characteristic in 
Tantra worship, sometimes 
called cakra 1135; bindu in 
the diagram of Sricakra repre- 
sents Sakti or mülaprakrti soli- 
difled 1137 ; derivation of the 
word * Yantra ' 1135 ; describ- 
ed in many tantra works and 
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some Puranas 1135n; differe- (939-918 A. D.) in whose 


nce between Mandala and Y. reign Tantricism declined 1075. 
1136; differently enumerated | Yasastilaka Camy i ( composed in 
in different works 1137; dis- 959 A.D. ); 897n ( on several 
tinction between Y.and devata | ancient Sanskrit grammars ), 
is like that between body and , 1074 (refers to Daksina and 
soul, 1136 ; is engraved, drawn Vama margas of Tantra ). 


or painted on metal, stone, | Yaska:(see under Nirukta) 23, 
cloth, paper, birch leaf or cther 720, 855, 1102, 1203 ( Aiti- 


material with paste of sandal- hásika school of V edic interpre- 
wood, camphor, musk, saffron tation ), 1256n; derives nak- 
and should be worn on head satra from root ‘naks’ 510; 
1135, 1139; Kularnavatanira flourished several centuries 
and others say that the devatà before Christ 984; holds that 
is not pleased if it be worshi- Rgveda mantras havea mean- 
pped without Y. 1135; most ing asthey employ the same 
noted Y. is Sricakra 1136; | words as in ordinary Sanskrit 
Prapafücasàra tantra states that 961-992, 

by the worship of a certain Y. | Yati : ( vide Sannyasa and San- 
a sidhaka can make a woman nyasin) :in the Rgveda and 
smitten with passion for him | relation to Indra 1386 ; y. in 


and draw her to him 1105, | the Upanisads 1387; was 
1139 ; prescribed by even Sara- highly honoured and hence 
datilaka for destruction of ; many persons quite uniit to 
one's enemies 1138-39; Srica- lead life as Y. entered the 
kra, described 1137 ; special order 1614-45. 

* Yantragüyatri? evolved by | Yatindramata - dipikà 960n, 








some works 1135; used for,  96ln. 

making holy the bed of a | Yátudhàna (one who employs 
woman in labour 1047; was black magic ) 1035-36. 
supposed to restrain restless- | Yavanajataka of Spthujidhvaja 
ness of mind due to anger, 563, 513n, 576, 577n, 580n, 
love etc. and to induce concen- 581, 588n; ( vide vrddha- 
tration 1136; worship of yavanajataka and Varahami- 
Yantra is bahiranga-püjà ( ex- hira ): had traditions about 
ternal worship of Sakti ), while dreskanas different from 
aDntaryüàga consists in taking Brhaj-jataka and Saravali 
awakened Kundalini from Mi- 583n; styled as Yavaneé- 


ladhara through all Cakras vara by Utpala 577n, 584n, 

1137-38; Zimmer on Y. in 586n. 

‘Myths and symbols in Indian | yatra: ( vide under ‘ Prasthana’, 

Art? 1135, ‘Yoga’ ); auspicious lagna ( at 
' Yaéíaskara, king of Kashmir question time ) and auspicious 
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position of planets 619 ; com- 
mended on nine naksatras 619; 
if lagna at birth not known, 
lagna at question time to be 
taken as basis 618-619 ; inaus- 
picious objects and persons on 
starting 622 ; starting on Yatra 
facing Venus inauspicious 620; 
subjects included under 616-7; 
tithis commecded for Y. 619; 
three works of Varühamihira 
on Y.617; two meanings of 
word ‘ Yatra,’ viz. ( 1 ) 
starting on a pilgrimage or for 
earning wealth, ( 9 ) march of 
king for victory, 616; week 
days not astrologieally import- 
ant in Y. 619; works on Yatra 
616-617; Yatras of Gods 
385-86. 

Yavananarendra or Yavanendra, 
work of, mentioned by Bada- 
rayana, predecessor of Varaha, 
Varaha and Saravali) 563n, 
591. 

Yavanas, composed in Sanskrit 
works on astrology 563, 600; 
described in Karnaparsa as 
all-knowing, valiant and diffe- 
rent from milecchas 829n; 
generously praised by Varaha- 
mihira for proficiency in astro- 
logy but he says hardly any- 
thing about their astronomy 
516-517, 600; generally quo- 
ted inthe plural by Varaha- 
mihira who calls them mle- 
echas 591, 600; 

Yuyapurana 828 ; 


y. in the 

provided 
auspicious times for caula of a 
child in their astrologic«l work 
606 ; two large works in Sans- 
krit composed 


by Sphuji- 
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dhvaja and Minaraja, who 
describe themselves as lords of 
Yavanas 516, 563; views of, 
on astrology, differed from 
Varahamihira’s on substantial 
matters, 516, 563, 601n ; word 
Yavana isthe Sanskrit repro- 
duction of the word Ionia, 
516n. 


Yavanàáni, meaning of word Y. 


changed 516n. 


Yavanesvara q. by Utpala, 574, 


588 (on moon’s bala), 591 
(on dasés); differences of, 
with Var&hamihira ( vide under 
Varahamihira ). 


Year: (vide Barhaspatya cycle, 


Samvatsara) : beginning of 
Indian Y. now in either Caitra 
or Kartika but in different 
months in ancient times 659- 
60; Barhaspatya year 658; 
Barhaspatya year names adop- 
ted at the beginning of a year 
in N. India and Deccan 661; 
Càndra year (pure) of 354 
days 657; Egyptian year, 
616; extent of, in Vedic 
times 488-491; four begin- 
nings of Indian year, m. by 
Alberuni 659; is said in the 
Brahmana texts to have 360 
days and 720 days and nights 
together 489; length of Bar- 
haspatya year 661; length of 
y. acc. to Süryasiddhànta and 
modern sidereal year 711; 
lunar y. is less than solar year 
by a little over 11 days 646 ; 
most ancient peoples including 
Indians followed  Luni-solar 
Y. 646; one human year su- 
pposed to be equal to a day 
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of gods in Tai. Br. 656n ; origin 
and information of cycle of 
Barhaspatya year 661; şar- 
vatsara and varsa used in same 
sense by Asoka 493; Saura 
year defined 657; Savana y. 
of 360 days 491, 658 ; several 
synonyms for, in the Veda 
656; sidereal year, length of 
645; thirteenth month recog- 
nized in the Rgveda, other 
Vedas and Brahmana texts 
489; tropical year, length of 
645. 

Yeats W: B. 1393. 

Yeats Brown F., a. of ‘ Bengal 
Lancer ' 1088, 1111n, 1427. 
Yestihas, names of certain muhü- 

rtas 538, 

Yevtie, Paul, a. of ‘Karma and 
Re-incarnation ’ 1605. 

Yoga ( astrological conjunction ) 
619; for successful march 
against an enemy 919. 

Yoga: (vide Amrtasiddhi, Mrtyu- 
yoge, Dagdha—yoga ) ; 4th ahga 
in a paficanga 704-7 ; yogas are 
27 in number and make to- 
gether 360 degree S, i. e. each 
yoga corresponds to 13 degrees 
and 20 minutes-being the sum 
of the longitudes of the Sun 
and Moon, 704 and n; in all 
auspicious rites the first few 
ghatikàs as speeifled should be 
avoided in the case of Viskam- 
bha, Vajra, Vyaghata and Ati- 
ganda 105 ; names of 27 Yogas 
beginning with Viskambha 
that are ever recurring 704; no 
direct astronomical phenomena 

- correspond to'it, 704; names of 


- Mine of the 27 yogas that are | 
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condemned astrologically 705 ; 
other yogas than 27 are m. in 
paficangas 707; rules as to 
observance of fasts, vratas and 
religious gifts and éraddhas 
when a yoga extends over two 
days 705 ; special yogas when 
there is conjunction of certain 
tithis, naksatras and week days 
and of planets with ràéis and 
naksatras 706; system of Y. 
ancient 705; Vyatipata 705; 
Y. called Vyatipata and Vai- 
dhrti and the first half of Pari- 
gha and the first quarter of 
those the names of which are 
odious are inauspicious 705. 


Yoga and Dharmaégastra 1385- 
1467 : ( vide under dsanas, 
avidya, Buddhist, Ivara, Jai- 
gisavya, Levitation, pranayama, 
Yoga-sütras, Yogin ): Y. and 
Sankhya often mentioned toge- 
ther in Sv. Up, Mahabharata, 
Gita, Padmapurana 1383; angas 
of Y, are eight, first five called 
bahiranga and last three antar- 
ahga to Yoga 1418n, 1419n, 
1445 ; ásanas of two types one 
helpful in pranayama and medi- 
tation, the other helpful for 
physical culture and eradica- 
tion of diseases 1430; àsanas, 
references to figures of, 1393 ; 
concentration of mind effected 
by Trataka 1428n; definition 
of ' Yoga in * Yogasütra, De. 
vala, Daksa and Visnupurana 
1409n ; derivation of the word 
Y. and of Yogin, 1385, 1389n; 
difference of views about the 
number of the ahgas of yoga, 
1419 and n; discipline of the 
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mind known to Ap. Dh. S. 
1390; dostrine of Y. dilated 
upon in Santi and Aévame- 
dhika parvans 1399-1405; 
eightfold Y. acc. to Santiparva 
1400 ; first signs of the effecti- 
veness of Y. practice acc. to 
Sv. Up. 111i; five bhimis 
( conditions or stages ) of citta 
(mind ) 1409; five vrttis of citta 
and the means for their suppre- 
ssion, viz. Abhyasa and Vaira- 
gya 1409-10; fourfold axioms 
ef, deseribed as resembling 
Buddha's four Noble Truths 
939n ; fully developed at time 
of Kathopanisad 1387n; funda- 
mental and peculiar characteri- 
stic of India and no other 
country has had a similar 
system of psychical and moral 
discipline 1651; fundamental 
idea of Y. is that individual 
soul is real, eternal and pure, 
but is immersed in the obje- 
ctive world and pursues tra- 
nsient ends and prescribes a 
rigorous discipline to secure 
the soul's isolation from avidya 
1414; germs of Y. can be 
traced back to Rgveda 1385; 
goal of, is Kaivalya, that is, 
in that state the individual soul 
abides isolated in its own form 
and is free from prakrti and 
birth and death, the functions 
of the mind being mastered 
1462; Hirapyagarbha said to 
be the ancient propounder of 
Yoga in Santiparva 1390-91; 
ideal of Y. is to be Jivan- 
mukta 1455 ( to reject life and 
Personality and to die to this 
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world ); Klegas ( hindrances ) 
are five, avidya, asmita, raga 
dvesa and abhinivega ; they are 
minimised by tapas and the 
other two, 1415n, 1416; Klegas 
are also called tamas, moha, 
mahamoha, tamisra and andha- 
tamisra 1409, 1415-17, 1572; 
meanings of the word Y. in 
Rgveda 1385-86; mentioned 
in some Upanisads 1387-88; 
Muni and Yati mean the same 
thing in Upanisads 1388 ; 
niyamas in Y. S. are five 1421 ; 
no spiritual power equalto Y. 
acc. to Santiparva 1400 ; obsta- 
cles ( antaráya ) that cause 
distraetion of the mind when a 
person is practising yoga, their 
companions and the means of 
preventing them, 1411-12; 
path of, difficult for even wise 
bráhmanas but a person of low 
varna or a woman can practise 
it 1400, 1461-62; proper places 
for practice of yoga ace. to 
Santiparva 1400; practices that 
are preliminaries to attainment 
of Yoga are tapas, svddhygya 
and devotion to Ivara 1415; 
Puranas like Karma and Vignu 
give varying accounts about 
the propounding of Yogaéastra 
by Yàj. 1404; refuted in V.S. 
only as to its Sankhya tenets 
ace, to Sankaracarya, but part 
of it is acceptable, 1352, 1361, 
1388; results of continuous 
practice of yamas and niyamas 
are set out in Y. S. IL 35-45 
as e. g. when the aspirant is 
established in ahirhsa, all men 
and animals give up enmity. in 
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his presence 1423-24 ; Samadhi, 
samprajiiáta ( or sálambana or 
sabija) and asamprajfiata ( or 
nirálambana and nirbija ) and 
their subdivisions ) 1411 and 
n; Sanatkumara connected 
with Yoga by Anuśāsanapa- 
: rva 1391; several Puranas 
deal with the eight angas of, 
. 1455 ; 
engaged in Yoga is succeeding 
in reaching higher and higher 
spiritual levels mentioned in 
- Sv. Up., Vayu and Markandeya 
' 1456-57 ; system enjoyed and 
enjoys greater esteem in India 
than Sankhya 1385; system 
inculeates the doctrine that by 
control of prana in the body 


signs that a person 


it is possible to obtain control 
over deep-seated forces in 
human consciousness as well as 
in the world 1435; y. system, 


like medicine, has four aspects, | 


viz. sarhsAra, cause of it, release 
from it and means of release 
(samyag -dàríana, insight into 
Reality ) 1418 ; systems of yoga 
are only two, viz, Patafijala— 
yoga and the other dealt with 
in Hathayogapradipika, the 
former concentrating on mind 
discipline and the latter on 
health of body and freedom 
from diseases 1427-28; Vayu- 
purana provides remedies for 
curing such rasults as deafness, 
blindness, dumbness, due to 
ignorant men indulging in 
pranayama and yogic practices 
without proper guidance 1061n; 
warning by Aldous Huxley 
against plethora of books on 
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Yoga 1651; word Yoga is used 
in an extended sense in the 
Gita, in Yozatattvopanisad 
and by some modern writers 
1436-37 ; and papers 
on Yoga in general 1393-941; 
Yāj. Smrti states that realiza- 
tion əf the self by means of 
Y. isthe highest dharma 1459 ; 
Yaj. Smrti says that for at- 
taining Yoga one must learn 
the Áranyaka ( that is Br. Up.) 
and the  Yogaéüstra, both 
proclaimed by him, but, it is a 
very debatable point which 
was the yogaáástra composed by 
him, 1403-8; Yamas and 
Niyamas constitute a prelimi- 
nary ethical code to be observed 
by an aspirant for yoga 1423. 


works 


Yogabhasya of Vyàsa who is 
different from Vyasa, a. of 
Mahabharata 1397-1399 ; date 
of, discussed, not later than 4th 
century A.D., 1398-99 ; men- 
tioned on pp. 471 ( on Kāla), 


9390, 1068n, ]1llin, 1113, 
1356, 1373,  1371n, 1392 
( prefers Jaigisavya's view ), 
1398, 1402n, 1408-9, 1416- 
1418n, 1421, 1424n, 1437, 
1439, 1443, 1449n, 1450n, 


1452n, 1528-9, 1572 ( four 
questions raised about Karma ). 


YXogacüdámani, a Yoga U panigad 


1359n 
Yogaksema, of, 543; 
used in Rgveda as one word or 
as separate words 1385-86. 
ed. by 
1407, 


meaning 


Yoyamimiainsa, Journal, 
Shri — Kuvalayananda 
1409, 1428n, 1439n. 

Yogaśastraą, m. by Šañkarācārya 


Index 


on V. S. IT. 1. 3, 1338. 
Yozaéastra of  Jaina 
Hemacandza, 1£tln. 

Yogasütra ( vide 
God, Patafijali, place, siddhis, 
Yoga, Yogabhasya, 
471, 907, 939n, 946n, 1068n 


acarya 


11] 1n, 1113n, 136 4n, ( klegas ), | 


1392, 1395 and n, 1401-3, 
1409 ( and on most pages up 
to 1455 ), 1572, 1601n, 1611; 
abhyása and Vairágya defined 
and explained 1110-11; accepts 
and presupposes some of the 
sankhya doctrines, such as 
Pradhàna, gunas, individual 
souls, Raivalra 1401-2; are 
difficult and do not give com- 
plete explanations but are in 
the nature of brief notes or 
hints that 
examples 


rouse 
1159-60; ( Dr. ) 
Behanan's appraisal of Y. pra- 
clices based on 


1456 ; commentary 


asanas, food, | 


T 
Yogin, | 


cur.osity, ! 


experiments , 
Rájamà | 


rianla of Bhoja on 1377, 1394, : 


1395n, 
entary 


1420p, 


Vacaspati on Sitra and bhasva 
( vide Vasaspati also ), 1394; 
commentary 
1120n, 1t49n ; 
breach of grammar 1397 ; date 
of, discussed by various scho- 


commits 


1424n ; comm- | 
Tattvavaisiradi of ' 


Yoyasudhakara , 


lars with varying conclusions, ' 


but it is not later than 3rd 
century A. D. 1325-1399; 
definition of Y does not re- 
quire the japa of om or any 
mantra like Gayatri, though 
Yàj  smrti, Atri, Vasistha 
preseribe it, 1408-9n, 1442; 
Dháranà, Dhyàna and 81madhi 


34 
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are direct auxiliaries of Y. and 
are three successive stages 
(vide those words) 1446; 
Dharmameghasamadhi in Y. 
S. 1V. 29, 1411; Dhyana 
( vide under that word ) 1447- 
1449; editions of Yogasütra, 
Bhasya etc. 1394; emphasis 
in Dharana, Dhyana and Sa- 
madhi is mental, external con- 
ditions like cleanliness, tapas, 
sexual purity, àsanas, restric- 
tions asto quality and quan- 
tity of food do help but are 
subsidiary in Y. 1151; fourth 
Pada deals with Kaivalya 
which means isolation of the 
soul from the gunas or as mere 
consciousness abiding by itself 
1454-55; mentions by name 
no asana, thereby indicating 
that no particular àsana is 
necessary for practice of Pataii- 
jala-Yoga, though Yogabhasya 
mention ten àsanas by name 
1125 ; outliue of the teachings 
of the Y. 8. 408-455 ; 
yáma-vide under that word 
pp. 1432-1444; Pratyahara- 
the fifth anga of Yoga ( vide 
that word) pp. 1444-5; Sa- 
madhi ( vide under that word ) 
1449-1451; Satiyama is a 
technical term and stands for 
the three dharana, 
dhyana and samadhi 1445; 
secund pàda of Y. S. most im- 
portant for Dharmagistra and 
modern students 1414, some 
results of the Sathyamas such 
as knowledge cof seven worlds 
from Sathyama on the sun 
specified 1452: statement of 


Prana- 


angas 
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Geraldine Coster about Y. S. 
that it contains information that 
some present day psychothera- 
pists are seeking 1455; stri- 
king similarities between Y. 
S. and Gita 1401; third 
pada is called  vibhütipada 
and deals with supernormal 
powers ( vibhüti ) and with 
Dhàran&, Dhyana and Samàadhi 
1415; three means of proof 
( pramà&na ) 1109-10; view of 
Prof. P. A. Sorokin that the 
methods and techniques of 
Rajeyoga contain nearly all 
the sound techniques of mo- 
dern psychoanalysis psycho- 
therapy, education of character 
eie, 1456 ; tradition that the 
Patafijali of the Mahabhasya 
and author of Y.S. are the 
same, discussed 1395ff; tra- 
nelations of Y. 8., Yogabhagya 
and of com. of Vacaspati etc, 
1399-93 ; two sütras of Y. S. 
quoted by Saükaracarya 1390 ; 
with six commentaries, publi- 
shed in Kashi S, series 1394. 
Yogatattvopanisad 1427», 1438n. 
Yoga Upanisads: are late works 
1380n ; twenty of them are 
piiiished at Adyar 1389. 
Yogavartika of  Vijüanabhiksu 
1396n. 

Yogavasistha: a late eclectic 
work composed between lith 
and 13 centuries A. D., though 
there are several views on its 
age, 1408 and n. 

Yozavidhi, as leading to correct 
knowledge of Reality occurs 
in Kathopanisad VI. 18 and in 
Raghuvaráa V III. 22, 1461, 
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Yoga-Yajiiavalkya : vide under 
Yamas ; edited in T. S. S. and 
by Mr. P. C. Divanji 1404 ; is 
not the Yogaéüstra m. in Yàj. 
Smrti III. 110, 1404-1408 ; no 
evidence to hold that it was 
composed before 8th or 9th 
century A, D. 1406. 

Yogatara, meaning of 712n. 

Yogayatra of Varahamihira : 526 
( deals with Sakunas in Chap. 
14), 529 ( explains naksatras 
called àdya, karma, sünghàá- 
tika, samudaya, vaináfika and 
manasa ) 530n, 531 (fmi 
rite when nakgatra affected), 
533n ; 545, 574 (on the gods 
and planets that are lords of 
the eight directions ), 588, 593, 
617-9, 621, 622 ( inauspieions 
objects ), 627n, 753 ( on gra- 
hayajüa ), 769n, 778, 92, 
797n, 801, 804n; why so estl- 
ed 618n. 

Yoga-Yajiiavalkya 18n, 9n, 
1122 (q. by Smrticandrika on 
Nyasa ), 1421n, 1426n,-1436n. 

Yogin:( vide under aparigreha, 
brahmacarya ): belief in Santi- 
parva and of Sankaracarge 
that Y. could transfer himeslf 
to other bodies 1400; belief 
that Y. can vanish from people, 
see distant objects and hear in 
spite of great distance 1452; 
duties of Sannyasin in Manu 
are applicable to Y. 1457; 
greatest emphasis laid on chas- 
tity in thought, word and deed 
for the Y. or the seeker after 





brahman 1423; has to master 
sleep ( nidrà ) also, 1410 and 
n; has to stick to aparigraha 


1420; honour and disrespect 
should be treated by Y. as 
poison or nectar respectively 
1457; if individual 
possesses a tolerably sound 
body he need not devote time 
to asanas but may proceed 
with pranayama 1431 ; is said 
to repeat the Ajapé—japa by 
breathing in and out 1416n ; 
places to be resorted to for 
practice of Yoga by Y. and to 
be avoided 1431-32; proper 
behaviour for Y. ( yogi-carya ) 
ace, to Markandeya and Visnu- 
puranas 1457; practitioner of 
Yoga is asked by Gita ( VI. 13 ) 
to gaze steadily at the tip of 
his nose 1431 ; purity of mind 


Yogin 


follows on purity of food ace. to | 


Chain. Up.( VII. 26. 2) and 
Baérita 1432; rules about food 
to be taken or avoided by one 
aspiring to be yosin in Gita, 
Devala etc. 1431 and n, 1432 ; 
Santiparva on who is a real 
yegin 1457-58 ; state of Y. in 
Samadhi described 1451; three 
elasses of, acc. to Vaikhanasa- 
‘mearia-sitra and their sub- 
divisions 1418n ; while pract- 


ising dhàranà, dhyàna, 
samadhi, Y. may develop 
certain supernormal powers, 


but Y. is advised to ignore 
them as they are hind- 
rances in the way of his goal 
( X. S. III. 36 ), 1461; Y. and 


Sannyasin have been paid 
highest honours in India 
through centuries 1458 ; 


Yogin, ace, to Gita ( VI. 46 ), is 
superior to Tapasvin, Jíiànin 
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and Karmin 1458-59; Y, 
residing in a country makes 
it holy if he has profound 
knowledge of Yoga, acc, to 
Daksa 1459. 

Yoginihrdaya (last three chap- 
ters of Nityasodagikarnava are 
so called ) 1144. 

Yoginis, temple of, 1046n. 

Yoginitantra 1080n, 1117 (con- 
demns lunar eclipse for diksà ), 
1124n. 

| Yoh : ( vide under Sam ) ; occurs 
by itself three times in Bgveda 
and is often joined to Sam, 
719-20. 

Yuan Chwang (often written 

as Hiouen Thsang or Hsuan 

Thsang ): Chinese traveller, 

362, 1006n is silent about 

Rajyavardhana, 1009 ( about 

Pusyamitra and Saéadka), 

1017 (about Harsa having 

prohibited taking of life by 

threat of heavy penalties ), 

1018, 1040 (story how the 

pilgrim was to be sacrificed to 

Durgà but was saved hy a 

storm ). 

udhisthira, prevaricated and 

caused the death of hig. dgeah- 


mana guru Drona 1281. 


| 
I 
! 
1 
1 
| 


Y 


Yuga : (see Kalpa, Manvan- 
tara ); different goals: and 
motives in different Yugas, 
696; duration of four yugas 
acc, to Manu 688-89; extent 
of each of four Y. was same 
acc, to Aryabhata, 696; four 
y. named 687; four y. sre 
not watertight specific periods 
of time but the ruler can create 
conditions of Krta age in what 
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is popularly held to be Kali 
696; four years named in 
Brahmanas are brought in 
close relation to the four Cà- 
turmasyas 487 ; Kautilya men- 
tion yuga of five years 487 ; 
length of human life and 
duties differed in each of four 
yugas 788n ; length of Y. acc. 
to Süryasiddhànta, the correct 
sideral year ( náksatra Y. ) and 
equinoctial year 711; Maha- 
bharata knows y. of five years 
488; yuga, means ‘a period 
of five years’ in Vedāñgajyotişa 
486; names of five years in 
a cycle of five years 487; y. 
often denotes 12000 years, 
692 and n;  Pitàmahasid- 
dhànta stated that yuga means 
five years and an intercalary 
month was added after thirty 


months 488; some diverge- | 


nces in the theory of yugas, 
manvantaras etc. 696-697 ; 
superiority of Kaliyuga over 
others in certain respects 928 ; 
theory of yugas, manvantaras, 
kalpas elaborated in Maha- 
bharata, Manusmrti and Pu- 
rünas and concerns only Bha- 
ratavarsa 687—688 ; two senses 
of 'yuga? prominent in the 
Rgveda, a short period anda 
very long one 486, 686 ; under- 
lying idea of theory of Yugas 
and Kalpas 695-696, 
Yugaditithis 386; — Aksayya- 
trtīyā is one of them 89 ; éra- 
ddha performed on Y. yields 
inexhaustible gratifioation to 
pitrs 89. 

Yugantyatithis 386, 


{ 


l 





| 
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Yugmavakya 480; ascribed to 
different sources by differ- 
ent writers 75n; cited 
and explained 74-75; express 
texts will govern where Y. not 
applicable or other considera- 
tions may apply 75 ; 77; many 
except:ons recognised to, 75- 
77; rites for pitrs are not 
governed by Y., 76; various 
views about its applieation, 75; 
rules forbidding the partaking 
of oil, meat or the like on the 
fixed tithi govern whole tithi, 
whether spread over two days 
or more, 77. 

Yugapurana ( part of Gargi-sam- 
hita ); characteristics of Kali- 
yuga in Y. closely resemble 
Vanaparva description, one half 
verse being same 827 ; descrip. 
tion of the contents of, 826-8; 
date of, acc. to Jayaswal 828; 
Kern brought Y. to notice of 
scholars 826; K. H Dhruva 
on Y, 826 ; monograph of Prof. 
D. K, Mankad on Y, 826-7; 
purely historical portion of, in 
115 lines published by K P, 
Jayaswal 826, 

Yuktidipika, Com. on Sahkhya- 
karika; 1182n, 1354, 1355 
( between 500 A.D. and 700 
A. D.), 1359n, 1377, 1421 ( puts 
&kalkata ) ‘absence of crook- 
edne:s’ in place of aparigraha 
among yamas ). 

Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja, 16541. 

Yuktisnehaprapürani 1283n; com. 
on Sastradipika 1194n; seve- 
rely criticizes Vartikakara 
( i. e. Kumárila ) 1194n. 


Z. D, M. G. 647, 1132n, 1434n. 
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Zero: (vide under Pingala ); 
escaped even the greatest 
Greeks, Pythagoras, Euclid 


and Archimedes 700; Egyp- 
tians had no sign for Zero and 
therefore no positional nota- 
tion 700; it is difficult to say 
when a symbol for zero was 
first discovered in India but the 
word Sanya for Z. occurs in 
Pingala’s work 700; Prof. 
Neugebauer asserts that a pe- 
culiar sign was used for Z. in 
Mesopotamian cuneiform texts 
but answers are required to 
certain questions 700n ; several 
Sanskrit words suggestive of 
zero, such as é$ünya, pürna, 
kha, gagana etc, 702. 

Zimmer, Heisrich; 1150 (on 
* Philosophies of India’ Y; a. of 
‘Art of Indian Asia’; allega- 
tion of, that the epithet ‘vama- 
cara’ was applied by the ortho- 
dox partisans of Yoga is shown 
to be wrong, 1054, 1088 ; criti- 
cized as making a wrong gene- 
ralization ou very slender evi- 
dence when he avers that throu- 
ghout the first millenium A. D. 
Tantric rites were a basic ele- 
ment of normal Indian expe- 
rience 1088 ; on Yantra ( dia- 
gram for worship ) in ‘ Myths 
and symbols in Indian art ) 
etc. 1135n, 1656. 


Zinner : Prof. E. a. of ‘ Stars 


above us ' 551, 565n ; 579, 636, 
690. 


Zodiae : 
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(see under ‘ rasis ’, 
horoscope ) : Babylonian origin 
of, taken for granted by most 
scholars 566; Egyptians knew 
nothing about Z. before Ale- 
xandrian age 549, 581-82; is 
belt in the sky about 16 de- 
grees broad divided into two 
by the ecliptic in which the 
Sun, Moon, Planets move 594 ; 
signs of, all twelve, known in 
Babylonia at least from about 
6th century B. C. 596 ; signs 
of, origin unknown 565-6, 595; 
signs o*, appear in Hittite texts 
of 13th century B. C. and are 
found on boundary stones 595; 
signs of have names in China 
and Japan different from those 
in Greece and India 565 ; signs 
of, Greek, Latin, French names 
of, and bhavas ( houses in ho- 
roscope ) 585; signs of, two 
meanings of 594-95; some 
signs of Z. are found drawn on 
railing pillars of Buddha-Gayà 
dated about Ist century B. C. 
closely resembling Babylonian 
signs, on monuments etc 598 ; 
Webb holds that Zodiac as 
known to us is a Greek in- 
vention 565 ; the wheel of rta 
spoken of in Rg. is construed 
as referring to Z. but it is most 
difficult to keep in view twelve 
divisions of it correctly 488- 
489, 596 ; word derived from a 
Greek word * Zodion' meaning 


little animals 594, 
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